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azone (Dey and Goswami), 640, 

CuHjfiOaN 5:6:7:8-Tetrahydro*4:9-diinethyl-V;-l-8-'isonaphthoxazone (Dey 
and Goswami), 540, 

Ci4H3(j 02N4 2-AoetylaniinL,o-6-jj-acetylaminophenyI-4-inothylgly ox aline,' 
and its hydrochloride (Fargheb and Pyman), 261. ■ 
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12 III-13 III 


iCieH^^ONs Benzyl ■isopropyl ketone semicarbazone (Kon and Thoupb), 

CieHkO,# 3 S e m i c ar b az 0 n e of 5- eyclolx e xan esjji/’o di oyeZo p e n t a n-3-o n e-1- 
carboxylic acid (Ingold and Thorpe), 364. 

CiaHioOsNa S cmicarbazone of 5-c(/cZolxexanesjJiroo2/cZopentau-3'On e-l-carb- 
oxylic acid (Ingold and Thoiipe), 373. 

12 IV 

CiaHsOiNaSea Di-m-nitrophenyl diselenide (Pyman), 170. 

CigHtiOgNaAs 3:3'-Dinitro-4:4'-di]iydi'oxydipbenylarsinic acid (FzXUGH- 
lin), 986. 

CjBHnOuN.iAs 3:S'''Dinitro-4:4'-diaininodiphenylar8inie acid (Fap^gheii), 
989. 

* 12 V 

I CijHisOsNaClAs 3:3'-Dianiino-4:4'-diliydroxydiplienylarsenious chlor- 
j ide, dihydrocliloride of (Farghee), 987. 

I Ci8 Group. 

OiaHiaN a-Indenyl-3-7fc-butyronitrile (Ingold and ThopiPE), 154, 

CialiiiOE o> and ^-Hydroxybenzylideneniesityl oxide (Ghosh), 298. 
CiaHiftOj cis-3-Hy droxy-4-(;2/cZollexyl-l-nlethylcycZobutan-2■one■3;4-dica^b- 
oxylic anhydride (Ingold and Thorpe), 372, 
m-Lactonio anhydride from y-hydroxy-jS'cycZohexyl-a-niethyltr icarb- 
i allylie acid (Ingold and Thorpe), 371. 

CisHiaOa h'cydo Hexane s;piro-2*e t h y 1 cydo pentan-3-one-l-carboxylic acid 

I (Ingold and Thorpe), 379. 

^isHisOe CIS- and im?is.3-Hydroxy-4-c?/cZoliexyl-l-methylc2/cZobutan-2-one 
3;4-dicarboxylic acids (Ingold and Thorpe), 371. 

; cis- and Zrans-Lactonic acids from y-hydroxy-jS-cT/sZohexyl-K-methylti'i- 
J oarballylic acid, and their silyer salts (Ingold and Thop.pj3), 368. 

I CiaHigNj 2:5''Diinetbyl-l-7i-butylbenziminazole, and its pimte (Reilly 
and Hioicinbottom), 178. 

VCigHgoOi Acetyl derivative of 5-cycZohoxanes2>W’ocycZopentan-3-ol-l-carb - 
i;? ' oxylic acid (Ingold and Thorpe), 374. 

I CiaHBoOr cis- and trans-y-'S. y d r o x y-^-cydo h e x y l-«-ni e t li y 1 1 r i c a r b a 1 1 y 1 i c 
acids, barium salts (Ingold and Thorpe), 369. 

13 III 

j C13H7O1N 6-]Sritro-l:2-a-naphthapyrone (Dey and Goswami), 540. 

* CiaHfiOaNa Quinolinanil (Giiosir), 1103. 

1 CiaHBOaN O-Methyl if'-l;8-fsonaphthoxazone, audits salts (Dey and, G os- 
A WAMl), 639. 

ICiaHaOaK;! Q uinolinylphenylliydrazino (Gho.sii), 1103. 
iCisHicONa Harraine, and its salts (Perkin and Robin.son), 946. 

' Methyliiorbannino (Perkin and E.obin.son), 9,51. 

CiaHiaOsNg lSritroso-5:6:7:8-tetraliydro-9-metliyl-t|/-l:8-is(maphthoxazone 
(Dey and Goswami), 539, 

I13H13ON Aceto-j8-uaphthylmethylamide (Morgan and Evans), 1143, 

.f 'laHisOaN 5:6:7:8-Tetrahy(h'o-8-methyl-<f'-l;8-iSonaphtlio.\'azone (Dey and 
Goswami), 639, 

,;fCi5HHON2 Harmaline, and its salts (Perkin and Robinson), 951. 

H Ha Xotoisonormethyltetrahydroliarmine (Perkin and Robinson), 

'*Ci3Hi,iOaN^>,.j!i.cetylaniino-4-^'acetylaminophcuylgly oxaline, and its 
bydi'ociiloride (TTaroiier and Pyman), 240. 
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THE CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

transactions. 


The Conception of the Chemical Element m Eyilarged 
hy the Study of Radioactive Change. 

A Lecture delivered before the Chemical Society on 
December 19th, 1918. 

By Frederick Soddy. 

The Council of the Chemical Society have honoured me with the 
invitation to deliver one of thi’e© lectures bearing on the ultimate 
(fonstitution of matter, and I accepted the invitation in my desire 
to show how greatly I appreciated it rather than, with any pro- 
spect of being enabled, when the time came, to say anything on 
the subject which has not already been said before- The problem’ 
of the ultimate constitution of matter belongs to another world 
than that through which for the past four years we have been 
living, and although hostilities have at length ceased, and we may 
look forward to an opportunity of resuming in the future the 
thread of our philosophical investigations, philosophy herself is 
not so easily to be resumed. Novel in one sense as are the ideas 
introduced into the concepts of physics and chemistry by thci study 
of radioactivity, four years’ interruption has mad© them appear 
rather as a remote historical accomplishment than as a contem- 
poraneous development. Although no longer new, however, the 
more as the subject matures does it become apparent that these 
advances are of fundamental and increasing importancei to' the 
chemist. 

One would perhaps5 have expected that on the first and most 
'V( C7JV. B 
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fundamental conclusion arrived at in the study of radioact, 
change that the change is of a transmiitational character, iuvolvii 
the spontaneous disintegration of the radio-element into others, 
it would have been the chemists who would have been most deeply 
interested, and who would have weighed the evidence and pro- 
nounced a decision. Yet judgment on the view, which was put 
forward more than fifteen years ago, on evidence in my opinion 
even then deserving of serious consideration, although accepted and 
universally adopted by the workers in the subject and by physicists, 
has gone by default so far as the majority of chemists are con- 
cerned. From the first, much of the most important evidence has 
been of a singularly simple and convincing chemical character. 


The Trans mutat'hnal Character of Badioactive Change. 

If a chemist were to purify an element, say lead from silver, 
and found, on re-examining the lead at a later date, that silver 
was still present, and, again and again repeating the process, found 
always that silver, initially absent, reappeared, would lie not be 
forced to conclude that lead was changing into silver and that 
silver was being produced by lead ? It is because of the absence 
of evidence of this kind that the doctrine of the unchangeability 
of the elements has grown up. One positive example of the kind 
in question and that doctrine would be at an end. The con- 
clusion to which in 1902 Sir Ernest Rutherford and I were forced 
with regard to the element thorium was based on evidence of this 
direct and simple nature. By simple purification, by chemical 
and physical means, constituents responsible for the greater part 
of the radioactivity of thorium can he separated, and as often as 
they are separated they are regenerated at a perfectly definite 
and regular rate. One of these constituents, the emanation, is 
gaseous, and it can be separated from the thorium by no more 
elaborate means than by a puff of air. Certainly the actual 
quantity of thorium emanation is infinitesimal, but this did not 
hinder its complete chemical characterisation, for it was found to 
pass imabsorbed through every reagent tried, one or other of 
which would have absorbed every known gas with the exception 
of the gases of the argon family. The conclusion that the thorium 
emanation was a gas of the argon family produced by thorium, 
later extended to the similar gaseous products of radium and - 
actinium, was a purely experimental conclusion reached before any 
theory ; whatever as to the nature of radioactivity had been 
advanced. ^ 

Another constituent responsible for part of the radioactivity wo 
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palled ilinriura-JT. It, ,ia left .in the fiUi'ate when a Rolution nf 
lluyriiim is pret^pitated with aminonia, allhuiigli. not when the 
thorLiun is })r<‘cipitated l)y other reagents, sncli as sodium carbonate 
or phosphate. After this removal, however, thorium-A re-forms in 
the thorium. Moreover, it is thorium-A, not thorium, that pro- 
duces the emanation. The latter in turn produces the non-volatile 
active deposit, in which the successive products, called thoriuni-A, 
-B, -G, and -D, are now recognised. The false interpretation of a 
similar phenomenon in the case of x’adinm, before the radium 
emanation had been recognised, led to the view that inactive 
matter could be rendered temporarily radioactive by “ induction,” 
through contact with or association with radioactive matter. In 
the case of- thorium, the discovery of the chemical character of the 
thorium emanation rendered the nature of the phenomenon clear 
almost from the first. 

This, taken in conjunction with the atomic character of radio- 
activity, recognised by Mme. Curie from the start, and with the 
fact that the law of radioactive change proved to be the same as 
■ the law of unimolecular reaction, made the conclusion that the 
radio-elements were undergoing a series of successive changes, in 
which new elements are produced, of chemical and physical 
character totally distinct from those of the parent element, the 
only one capable of explaining the facts. 

Novel and unexpected as it was to find transmutation spon- 
taneoudy in progi-ess among the radio-elements, the phenomena 
this explanation explained were equally novel and transcended 
what to a. generation ago would have appeared to he the limits of 
the physically possible. 

It is to pay chemistry a poor compliment to represent this con- 
clusion as in any way contrary to the established foundations of 
chemistry. If it had not been for the correct conception of the 
nature of chemical change, the clear distinction between atoms and 
molecules, and the conclusion that in all changes in matter hitherto 
studied the element and the atom of the element remain essentially 
unchanged, which we owe to the founders of chemistry, the 
character of radioactivity would not have been arrived at so 
quickly. On the other hand, if radioactivity had not been aimast 
instantly recognised as a case of spontaneous transmutation, then, 
if you will, there would have been something radically wrong with 
chemistry and the training it affords in the elucidation of the 
metamorphoses of matter. 

With regard, however, to the various claims that have been made 
since that transmutational changes can be artificially effected, by 
the aid of the electric discharge in gases or the rays from radium, 

B 2 
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1 have, always regarded tlie evidence in this field as eapable of 
simple, ulteniative explanation. Different invesd igat nrs have 
ohiained entirely op[)osit.e resiills, ami tliei'e is tiol that consensus 
of evidence one finds among those who have investigated radio- 
active change. 

In another direction there has been a tendency to underrate 
the unique and unparalleled phenomenon of radioactive cdiange, 
and to. connect what is entirely and solely a development of the 
new experimental science, of radioactivity, with the somewhat older 
isolation of the electron and the electronic hypotheses of the con- 
stitution of matter to which that discovery have given rise. If or 
example, Sir J. J. Thomson in his Eoinaues Lecture, 1914, says: 

Since the electron can be got from all the chemical elements we 
may conclude that electrons are a constituent of all the atoms. 
We have thus made the first step towards a knowledge, of the 
structure of the atom and towards the goal towards which since 
the time of Proitb many chemists have been striving, the proof 
that the atoms of the chemical elements are all built ii]3, of simpler 
atoms — ^i^rimordial atoms, as they have been called." The removal 
of electrons from matter occurs in physical, chemical, and radio- 
active changes alike, exampled, respectively, by the electrification 
of a glass rod by friction, the ionisation of an electrolyte! by solu- 
tion, and by the j3-ray change of radioactive substances. ,It is 
only in the latter case, however, that the electron can be regarded 
as a primordial constituent and the change as transmutational. 
Even to-day it is in radioactive loheiioraena, and in these, alone, 
that the limits reached long ago in the chemical analysis of matter 
have been overstepped and the Rubicon, which a century ago 
Prout vaulted over so lightly in imaginatio'ii, has actually been 
crossed by .science. 


Firnt and Fecond of Devdojmienf. 

Looking backward to the first recognition of the character of 
radioactive change in 1902, it is possible to distinguish l)roadly 
two phases. The first phase, concerned mainly with the ftis- 
eWtanglement of the long and . complicated series of successive 
changes, commencing with the two primary radio-elenients uranium 
and thorium, and including ultimately all the known x'adio- 
ekments, added little to the conceptions of chemistry beyond the 
disturbing fact that the radio-elements, although in every other 
respect analogous to- the ordinary elements, are in process of con- 
tinuous transfnutation. But in the second and more recent phase 
of radioactive change, the study of the chemical character of the 
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successive products and the law connecting this with the type of 
ray expelled in the change, the discovery of elements with different 
radioactive hut identical chemical character, the recognition of 
these as isotopes, or elements occupying the same place in the 
periodic table, and the interpretation of the significance of the 
periodic law, conceptions are arrived at which are not merely 
novel, lout upsetting. In this phase, an aspect of the^ ultimate 
constitution of matter has been revealed that, although well within 
the scope of the conceptions of elements and atoms which we owe 
to the niiieteeuth century, nevertheless has totally escaped recogni- 
” ion. I am not much concerned with definitions, but I think the 
Chemical Society might safely offer a prize of a million pounds 
to any one of its members who will shortly and satisfactorily define 
the element and the atom for the benefit of and within the under- 
standing of a first-year student of chemistry at the present time. 


Chief Features of Radioactive Change. 

The features that distinguish radioactive change from chemical 
change, and which have made it possible in a few short years to 
reduce to some degree of finality and completeness the intensely 
complicated series of successive changes suffered hy the^ elements 
uranium and thorium in the course of their disintegration, are 
chiefly two. In the first place, the whole phenomena are inevit- 
able, incapable of being changed or deviated from their allotted 
coui'se by any means whatever, independent of temperature, coii- 
ceiitj'atioii, or the accumulation of ijrodiicta of reaction, the 
presence of catalysts, irreversible and capable of being accurately 
and” quantitatively followed without alteration or disturbance of 
the changing system. The mathematical theory, although for 
many successive changes it becomes cumbrous and unwieldy to a 
degree, involves only the solution of one differential equation by 
a* device quite wdthin the compass of anyone possessing a know^- 
ledge of the bare elements of the calculus to employ. The second 
feature is in the magxiitnde of the energy evolvetl, which, weight 
for weight of matter changing,- suiqoasses that evolved in the mo.st 
exothermic chemical changes knowui, from one hundred thousand 
to a million times. Manifested in the form of rays, by their 
fluorescent, photographic, or ionising power capable of being put 
in almost inconceivably minute amount, changes are 
capable of being followed, and by the electroscope accurately 
measured, which would conceivably require’to continue for millions 
of years hef ore they could be experimentally detected by eliemical 
or even by spectroscopic methods. The clisiutegration of the single 
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atom is ascertainable, for example, in tbe spinthariscope of Sir 
William Crookes, where each of the scintillations separately visible 
is due to the impact of a single ct-particle on the zinc sulphide 
screen. On the same principle, methods have been developed and 
are in regular use for counting the number of atoms disintegrating 
per minute, whereas to the spectroscope at least 3' 10^® atoms as 
a minimum must be present, 25,000 times as many atoms as there 
are human heings alive in the world, before any element can be 
so detected. By the most curions compensation, almost of the 
nature of a providential dispensation wliich some may have found 
difficult to believe, the quantity of matter of itself is not of import- 
ance in investigating radioactive change. The methods depend 
on the rate of emission of energy, and this is proportional to the 
quantity of the changing element multiplied by its rate of change. 
In the disintegration series, the various members accumulate in 
quantities inversely proportional to the rates of change, and so it 
comes about that all changes within the series are equally within 
the scope of the method whether, as in the case of the parent 
elements, they involve periods surpassing the most liberal estimates 
of the duration of geological ‘time or, as in the case of the C 
members, are estimated to rim their course in a time so short that 
light itself can travel but a very few millimetres, before the next 
change overtakes the changing atom. 

The condition of radioactive equilibrium in which the quantities 
of the successive products assume the above stationary ratio is of 
course entirely different from chemical equilibrium, and is the 
condition in which for each member of the series except the first 
as much is produced as changes further in the unit of time. 

The foregoing applies so long as the changes continue. When 
they are finished and it is a question of ascertaining the ultimate 
products, the task may be likened to that of searching for a meteor 
which a moment before lit up the heavens and now has vanished 
into the night. 

The Ultimate Products. 

It is a matter for surprise that in all radioactive changes so far 
studied there appear to he only two ultimate products, helium hud 
lead, the former constituting the o-particles and the latter being 
produced both by uranium and thorium, withal, as we now kiiow, 
not the same lead in the two cases. There are sufficient experi- 
mental reasons for doubting whether the disintegration of an atom 
into, more nearly equal parts would he within range of detection 
by any of the known methods. A heavy atom like oxygen, for 
example, if expelled as a radiant particle, might not attain 
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sufficient velocity to ionise gases, or, even if it did, the range over 
which the ionisation would extend, as we know from the ionisation 
produced by the recoil atoms, would be extremely small. It must 
be a matter for comment, however, that hydrogen never appears 
in these changes, as, if it were produced, it would almost certainly 
be as easy to ascertain as helium. It has always seemed to me a 
liossibility that soane genetic connexion may exist, after all, between 
thorium and uranium, although I have never been able to frame 
even a possible mode of so connecting these two elements. With 
a difference of atomic weight of six units, it is impossible to pass 
from oiiGi to the other by addition or expulsion of helium atoms 
alone. 

Both with regard to heliuui and lead, the composition of radio- 
active minerals gave the first clue to the identity of the ultimate 
products. After the discovery of radioactivity and the elucidation 
of its nature, the fact that helium was found only in minerals 
containing uranium and thorium assumed a totally new interpret- 
ation, borne out by the spectroscopic proof of the production of 
helium from radium by Sir William Ramsay and myself, and later 
from actinium, polonium, and even from uranium and thorium, 
all at the rates to be expected from radioactive data. The identifi- 
cation of the a-particl© with helium, after the w'^eight of the 
a-partiole had been shown by new physical methods to be four 
times that of the hydrogen atom, was accomplished hy enclosing 
the radium emanation in a glass tube thin-walled enough to allow 
the c£-particle to go through, but perfectly impervious to the 
passage of gas. In these circumstances, helium in spectroscopic- 
ally detectable quantity was proved by Rutherford to make its 
appearance outside the tube. 

Such confirmations by the spectroscope, welcome and gratifying 
as they are, are nevertheless in a sense subsidiary to the main 
problem, namely, the task of unravelling the complicated series 
of changes into its individual steps, and the characterisation by 
their radioactivity of the several intermediate members of the series, 
such as by the determination of their periods and the physical 
constants of the radiation a-, j8-, or y-, to which they give rise. 
The determination of their chemical character, although equally 
important, was only later fully accomplished. 

The liadialions. 

In the successive radioactive changes, a- or jB-particles are ex- 
pelled, one a-particle per atom disintegrating for each change, 
although for the )8-particles our knowledge is less exact. Ih some 
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cases, certainly, although these are exceptional, j8-particles seem 
to he expelled along Avith a-particles. The a-particle is an atom 
of helium charg'ed with two atomic charges of positive eleibtricity, 
or, as we should now say, is the helium nucleus, deprived ; of the 
two electrons which are combined with it in the helium . atom. 
The j8-particle is the negative electron, and when expelled' 
sufficiently high velocity is accompanied with y-rays. The Ifattet*, 
are X-rays of exceedingly short wave-length, varying from to 
0‘1 Angstrom nnits.'”' A connexion exists between the speed 
the change and the speed of the particles expelled, and the' mor^e 
rapid the change the faster in general and the .more penetrating * 
are the attendant a- or i3-particles. In the case of the a-particle, 
an empirical logarithmic relation, known as the Geiger-Nuttall 
relation, enables us to calculate approximately the period of the 
changing element from the velocity or range of the a-particle, and ' 
vice versa, and hy this means periods too long or too short to be 
directly measurable have been estimated. In the case of the 
j8-rays, iio definite quantitative law has yet been made out, but it 
is clear that a similar relationship must exist. Oue of the 
important corollaries is that changes much slow'er than the slowest 
known, namely, those of uranium and thorium, would probably 
not be detectable, as, even were a- or jQ-jaarticles expelled, they 
would be of toO' low velocity ])robably to ionise gases or show 
lluorescent or photographic actions. Indeed, for mesothoriiim-/ 
and actiniirin this appears to be the case. No detectable radiation 
is expelled, although the products conform to what would occur 
in jS-ray changes. The period of both substances is long, and it 
is ]i,vrobablG that the jS-particle is expelled, Imt is undetectable by 
ionisation methods. For the slowest 0-ray change, that of 
radiiim-ZJ, Avith a period of twenty-four years, the jB-radiatioii is 
of such low velocity as to be only capable of detection by special 
care, and is far less penetrating than average a-rays. These facts 
serve to shoAv that changes may he going on in the iiou-radioaetivo 
elements Avhich at present are beyond experimental means of 
detection. 

TtfiodL of Averaf/e JAje. 

The law of radioactive change, Avhich is the same for all eases, 
is that of unimolecular reaction, the rate of change, or quantity 
changing in unit of time, being a fraction, designated by A and 

* The shortest wave-longtii so far resolved by the crystal reflection method 
is 0'073 A. in the spectrum of the y-rays of radiuin-C'. Tshino and Rutherford 
have recently concluded, however, that tho main y-radiation of radium-O 
must have a wave-length lying betwoeu 0-02 and 0-007 K. (Phil. Mag., 1017, 

I vi3, SS, 120; 34, 153.) 
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Itiiowu ;is tlio r.'iflioaclAvc coiiHtaiii-, ol' tlie amount, preseuti. The 
viiluo of A, iilfliongli vastly (litTereni. for different radio-elemeiifa, 
is an absolute constant, so far as is known, for any one element, 
independent of every consideration whatever. The period of 
average life is the recijDrocal of this constant, but the actual life 
of any one atom may assume any value. This is an experimental 
fact very difficult to account for. For example, it is quite easy 
to compare the value of A for a collection of atoms (1) only just 
]n’odnced and not in existence a short interval before, and (2) 
that have remained undistinguished from an originally very much 
greater number, and each of which has been in existence many 
times the period of average life. In both cases the value of A is 
the same. This fact excludes from consideration as a conceivable 
cause of disintegration any gradual progressive alteration in the 
atom during its period of existence, as, for example, was at one 
time suggested, a gradual radiation of internal energy by the 
electrons in their orbits within the atom. So' far, we must admit, 
the cause of atmnic disintegration remains unknown, although 
Lindemann (Phil. Mfif/., 1915, [vi], 30 ', 5G0) has attempted, with 
some success, to frame a theory to account for it. 


Branch: Series. 

The development of the various radioactive sequences revealed 
that sometimes the series branches, and that in thei change of one 
radio-element sometimes two products result, in general, in 
different amounts. Thus the uranium series at one point branches 
into the radium and actiniunx seiies, in proportion 92 to 8 out of 
100 atoms disintegrating. Again, in the case of radiuniTC’ and 
thorium-C/ a similar branching occurs, and here in one branch an 
ct-ray change is followed by a j8-rfiy change, and in the other branch 
the sequence is reversed. These cases are sufficiently explained if 
it be supposed that two simple radioactive changes are in progress 
in the same substance simultaneously, and that each obeys the 
law of simple change as though the other did not occur. The 
distribution of the original substance into the two products is 
then proportional to the relative rates of the two changes. If 
Aj and A 2 are the radioactive constants of the two changes, the 
proportion between the two products is as Aj to A^, and the constant 
of the double change as a whole, Aj + A^. For thorium-C7, the ratio 
is as 65 to 35, but for radiam-<7 99'97 to 0‘03. The first is 
relatively easy, but the second extremely difficult to follow experi- 
mentally. It is, for example, impossible to follow further what 
occurs to the minor branch owing to the minuteness of the quantity 
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of material, and although this has to be represented as not further 
(hanging, we have only negative evidence In go on. This 
branclung is very hnportant as showing how from one ('leiiieni, two 
products or more in very different quantity may result, and may 
be the explanation of the excessive rarity of certain of the elements 
in nature. 

Jlistorif of the Analysis of Matter, 

The second, and in many respects even more revolutionary phase 
in the development of the study of radioactive change arose out 
of the chemical characterisation of the successive products, hut 
some historical comment on the various influences which have gone 
to' shape the current conception of the chemical element may he 
of interest before dealing with this development. 

The analysis of matter into different chemical elements was at 
first concerned with known materials obtainable in abundance. 
The question, then, was not as to the existence or otherwise of 
certain elements, but whether certain thoroughly well-known sub- 
stances were elements or compounds. Boyle's original celebrated 
definition was a purely practical one. That was tO' be regarded 
as elementary which could not by any means be separated into 
different substances. Almost at once, however, there crept into 
the interpretation of this conception two fallacies, or two aspects 
of the same fallacy, implicit in all the later characterisations of 
the elements, right up to the present time, namely, first that, 
chemical analysis was necessarily the most fundamental and search- 
ing kind of material analysis, known or to he discovered, and, 
secondly, that chemical compounds were necessarily more difficult 
to resolve than simple mixtures. Any means soon came to mean 
any chemical means, and the element, in consequence, the chemical 
element. So was taken the first step which ultimately was to 
make the term chemical element ^ as it is at present understood, 
denote a definite but highly complex chemical conception, incapable 
of being defined or even understood without long years of training 
in the science, and totally different in every single respect from 
what a plain man or a beginner in the subject might reasonably 
suppose the term element ought to connote. The elementary and 
even the homogeneous character has departed from the conception 
of the chemical element, but the conception remains, and, what- 
ever we choose to call it, will remain. The criterion of the chemical 
element soon came to be, in fact, the possession of a unique 
chemical character, distinguishing it and aufificing for its separation 
from all 'Other elements. To this Dalton added a new critsKrion, 
the magnitude of the weight of the atom of the element, and each 
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element, uiiiqne in chemical character (as it happened) proved 
also to possess a unique atomic weight. 

The discovery of the periodic law introduced Ihe idea of fiuuilies 
of chemically analogous elements, the members of which recurred 
after regular intervals when the elements were arranged in order 
of atomic weight. With the exception of hydrogen, every element 
became one of a group all totally distinct, but with obvious simi- 
larities. Boyle’s practical definition of the element as that which 
could not he further resolved, more and more, as the century 
advanced, fell into desuetude. It became replaced by a theoretical 
conception, to which subsequently I propose to apply the term 
“heterotope,” meaning the occupant of a' separate place, in the 
periodic table of elements. With this place came to be associated 
the unique chemical character, unique atomic weight, and later 
unique spectrum. On the claims of a substance to the title of 
element, as in settling disputes as to what multiple of the equi- 
valent was to be adopted as the atomic weight, the periodic law 
became the court of appeal. Did a claimant to the title of element 
fit into a vacant place in the family of related elements? If it 
did, not only was there no doubt as to its atomic weight, but it 
certainly could scarcely be an ordinary compound or mixture. 
Whatever the elements were, it was clear that they were all of a 
class, the limits of chemical analysis, and, if complex, then all 
probably of the same kind of complexity. 

Incidentally, also, the periodic law showed that although there 
was a connexion between atomic weight and chemical character, 
there were exceptions, like tellurium and iodine, where the atomic 
weights appeared to have been reversed. This made it perfectly 
plain that it was merely a chance that no two elements happened 
to possess the same atomic weight. Dalton, as we shall come to 
describe, discovered in the atomic weight not merely a new atomic 
property, but a new class of atomic property which, until the 
prment century, remained the only one of the kind known, and is 
concerned with a different region of the atom from that to which 
physical and chemical character, position in the periodic table, 
spectrum, and other identifying characteristics are to be referred. 

The discovery of spectrum analysis led to- the recognition of 
many new elements, csesium and rubidium, thallium, indium, 
helium, and gallium all being so recognised before anything at 
all was known as to their other properties. In each case unique 
spectrum was later found to correspond with unique chemical 
character — except for the argon gases, all characterised by absence 
of chemical character — and unique atomic weight. 

Again, the first fruits of the discovery of radioactivity were the 
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lecogniiion ui’ ike now oknneuts poloniu'ui, radium, uiul uetiiuuui 
by t.heir miiqua rnflioactivo okaracier in tiho I’li'Ki. placo. Then, in 
llio case oi radium, iia claim to the' title of eleinoiit was confirmed, 
first by its exhibiting a unique specti-um, then by its possession of 
unique chemical character and atomic weight and by its occupy- 
ing a vacant place in the periodic table. The emanations, next, 
as occupying a place in the family of argon gases, were easily 
characterised, and for the radium emanation unique spectrum 
was proved. Its origin from radium by loss of one a-partide gives 
the atomic weight as 222, which agi^ees with determinations of its 
density and rate of diffusion. The chemical characters of 
polonium and of actiniimi are different from those of the elements 
they most closely resemble. Polonium, or radimn-i'’, by its close 
chemical analogy to both bismuth and tellurium, was characterised 
as an element of the sulphur family occupying the vacant place 
cO'iitiguO'iis to bismuth. Actinium, by its resemblance in chemical 
character to the rare earths, and especially to lanthanum, although 
capable of being concentrated fractionally from that element, wjis 
reasonably supposed to occupy the vacant place in Group III, 
between radium and thorium. As will later appear evident, both 
these elements in due course may be expected to show unique 
spectra. 

Further progress in the elucidation of the chemical character 
of successive products then underwent an abrupt and, at first, 
very puzzling change of direction. As member after member in 
the series was distinguished and characterised by its unique radio- 
active character, hy its disintegration in definite and characteristic 
ways at definite and characteristic rates, no further chemimlly 
new elements were discovered. Unique radioactive character doeii 
■not ahmys, as it did with radium, imqdy unique chemical and 
spectroscopic character. The new members resembled known 
elements in chemical character so closely that they could not lie 
separated from them hy chemical analysis, altho'iigh. sharply 
differentiated from them by the radioactive properties. Iladio- 
lead or radiuin-2? cannot he separated from the lead which, being 
a product of uranium, accompanies it always in uranium minerals. 
Ionium, the direct parent of radium, cannot be separated from 
thorium; hut the most instructive case, historically, which shows 
well how the new method of radioactive analysis serves to dis- 
tinguish different elements, where chemical analysis fails, was the 
case of radiothorium. 
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Gliemimlhj N on-sepoyrdble Elements. 

Ramsay and Halm, in the course of working up a large quantity 
of thorianite for radium, observed in fractionating the radium 
from the barium in the usual way that the activity of the material 
concentrated at both ends of the fractionation. The activity 
accumulating in the more soluble fractions was due to a new pro- 
duct,. which they termed radiothorium. It produces tliorium-Z, 
the thorium emanation, etc., in successive changes. Naturally 
enough, they thought they had separated radiothorium by chemical 
proce.sses from thorium, but they had not, for that, as we know, 
is quite impossible. Then Hahn found along with the other end 
fraction, containing the radium, a further new product, meso- 
thorium, which is intermediate between thorium and radiothorium. 
The radiothorium. they had separated from thorianite was not 
that present in the mineral when they started, but that which 
had re-formed from the mesothorium after it had been separated 
from the thorium in the mineral. Could any more elegant 
extension, not merely of knowledge, but of the means of obtaining 
•knowledge, he imagined ? Two different elements, thorium and 
radiothorium, which on account of their chemical resemblance could 
not be individually recognised, and in the original interpretation 
of the thorixim disintegration series were taken as one, became 
individually kuowable, because the latter is the product of the 
former through the intermediary of a third member, mesothorium, 
possessing chemical properties totally unlike either. Radioactive 
change thus became the means of a new analysis of matter, for 
which there is no counterpart outside the radio-elements. 

In turn, mesothorium suffered analysis into two* successive pro- 
ducts, mesothoriuin-1 and -2, the first distinguished by long period 
of life and a rayless rlisintpgratiou into' the second, which has a 
short life and gives ]>owm’ful j8- and y-radiation iu its change into 
radiothorinrn. 

I then found that niesofcliorium-l was cheinically nou-separable 
from radium, a discovery also made hy Marckwald at the same 
time, and in 1911 I jjointed out that in an a-ray change, such as 
ionium into radium, radium into emanation, thorium into' meso- 
thorium-1, and other cases, the expulsion of the a-particle causes 
the radio-element to shift its place in the periodic table by two 
])laces in the direction of diminishing inass and diminishing 
valency, whereas in successive changes in which o-parlicles are not 
expelled, it frequently reverts to its former position, as, for ex- 
ample, radiothorium from mesothorium and lead from radio-lead. 

To fhose actually engaged, in the task of trying to separate the 
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successive products of radioactive change by chemical analysis, it 
soon became clear that the chemical resemblances disclosed between 
certain of the members was such as to amount to chemical identity. 
The most obstinate cases of similarity previously known, among 
the rare earths, for example, cannot be compared with them. In 
all cases, radioactive methods afford the most delicate means for 
detecting the least alteration in the concentration of the con- 
stituents, and the most prolonged and careful attempts fail to 
produce a detectable separation. 

At my request, Fleck undertook in my laboratory a systematic 
chemical examination of all the members of the series still 
imperfectly characterised, from the point of view of first finding 
which known element they most resembled and then finding 
whether or not they could be separated from that element. His 
researches were the means of finally unmasking the extreme 
simplicity and profound theoretical significance of the process of 
* radioactive change. All the members of the series so far 
chemically uncharacterised he found to he chemically nou-separahle 
from one or other of the known elements, mesothorium-2 from 
actinium, radium- J. from polonium, the three .B-members and 
radium-H from lead, the three (7-memhers and radium-B from 
bismuth, actinium-D and thorium-Z) from thallium. 


Eadioactive Change and the Periodic Law. 

In February, 1913, H. Fajans in Germany, from electrochemical 
evidence, and in this country A. S. Russell and I independently, 
from Fleck’s work, pointed out the complete generalisation which 
connects chemical character and radioactive change. In addition 
to the shift of two places in the periodic table caused by the 
expulsion of th© a-particle, it was now clear that the expulsion of 
the j3-particle caused a shift of on© place in the opposite direction. 
Since the a-pai*ticle carries two atomic charges of positive electricity 
and the /8-particle one atomic charge of negative electricity, the 
successive jdaces in the periodic table must thus correspond with 
unit difference of charge in the atomic structure, a conclusion 
reached later for the whole periodic table, as far as aluminium, as 
the result of Moseley’s investigations on the frequency of Barkla’s 
characteristic X-radiations of the elements. 

The non-separable elements, with identical chemical character, 
on this scheipe were found all to occupy the same place in the 
periodic table, and on this account I named them isotopes. Con- 
versely, the different, elements recognised by cheipical analysis 
sitould be termed ‘‘lieterotopep,” that is, riibiffaiices occupying 
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separate places in the periodic table, but themselves mixtures, 
actually proved or potential, of different isotopes, not necessarily 
homogeneous as regards atomic weight and radioactive character, 
but homogeneous as regards chemical and spectroscopic character, 
and also physical character, so far as that is not directly dependent 
on atomic mass. 


Sjtectra of Isotopes. 

As regards the spectrum, the first iirdication that chemically 
non-separable elements probably possessed identical spectra arose 
out of the failure of Russell and Rossi and of Exner and Haschek 
in 1912 to detect any lines other than those of thorium in the 
spectrum of ionium-thorium prepai’ations that might reasonably 
be supposed to contain an appreciable, if not considerable, per- 
centage of ionium. The work of Hduigschmid on the atomic 
weight of ionium-thorium preparations has fully confirmed this 
view. The isotopes of lead of different atomic weight separated 
from uranium and thorium minerals have been found to possess 
identical spectra. For this element, lead, Rutherford and Andrade 
have shown that the secondary y-radiation excited by the impact 
of jS-rays on a block of ordinary lead gave by crystal reflection 
two lines identical in wave-length with the two strongest lines in 
the y-ray spectrum of radium-i?, an isotope of lead, as Fleck 
showed, of atomic weight 214. This is of importance as indicating 
that A'-rays and y-rays, although no doubt originating in a deeper 
region of the atom than the ordinary light spectrum, do not 
originate in the deepest region of all to which the weight of an 
atom and its radioactive properties are to be referred. 

JJfiscriptiou of the Fiffure. 

The generalisation, brought up to date, is set forth in the 
accompanying figure, which is to be read at an angle of 45°, 
making the lines of atomic weight horiisontal and the division 
between the successive places iu the periodic table vertical. Start- 
ing from uranium and thorium, the series run in an alternating 
course across the table and extend over the last twelve places as 
far as the element thallium. At this point, it is interesting to 
note that the expulsion of an a- instead of a jS-particle would have 
resulted iu the production of an isotope of gold, and so literally 
have realised, the goal of the alchemist. As it happens, a 
jS-particle is expelled and lead results, so far as the changes have 
yet been traced, in all cases as the final product. , 

It has been ueoeESBry, In prder to .separate the series from one 
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another, to displace the actiuium series to the right and the radium 
series to the left of the ceiitre of the places, but this displacement 



within the single place is not intended to express any physical 
sigmficancej but for the fact that many members would be super- 
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imposed, they would all be represented in the centre of the places. 
The periods of average life, which are always 1-443 times the 
periods o.f half-change, are shown for each member above or below 
its symbol, a ? indicating that the period is estimated indirectly 
from the Geiger-Nuttall relation. 

The figures at the head of each place repre.seut the atomic 
numbers or number of the place in the periodic table, starting 
with hydrogen as unity, helium as 2, lithium as 3, and so on. 
Moseley found that the square-root of the frequency of the charac- 
teristic M-radiation of an element was, for the -series of radia- 
tions, proportional to integers less by one than the atomic numbers. 
Strictly speaking, there is no means of determining the absolute 
value of the atomic number, but the starting point having been 
fixed for any one element, the others can then be found in terms 
of it. Moseley assumed the atomic number of aluminium as 13, 
as it is the thirteenth known element in the list starting with 
hydrogen as unity. It is unlikely that any new elements will he 
discovered between hydrogen and aluminium,* although if they 
were it would be necessary to alter the whole of the subsequent 
atomic numbers to corresjiond. For M-radiations of the other 
series, the square-roots of the frequencies ai-e not proportional to 
integers even, although the dilfereiices are nearly integral for 
successive elements in the periodic table. The actual numbers in 
the figure, 92 for uranium, for example, are derived from the 
assumption that the atomic number of aluminium is 13, but it is 
well to remember that, although relatively to one another based 
on experimental evidence, the absolute value is to some extent 
arbitrary. 


The Oheviiccil Ohanieier of the Itadio-eJeinents. 

The simple connexion between the sequence of radioactive 
changes and the chemical character of the products has effected 
an enormous simplification, not only in the theory, ])ut also in the 
practice of radio-chemistry. The series extends over twelve places, 
two, namely, those in the families of the halogens and the alkali 
metals, being entirely skipped. In the ten occupied places are 
forty-three distinct types of matter, hut only ten chemical 
elements. Seven of these ten, thallium, lead, bismuth, emanation, 
radium, thorium, and uranium, can now in every respect be con- 
sidered, both chemically and spectroscopically, thoroughly well 

The position of the stellar elements of IVof. Nicholson it is x;mn,ocei3Sa]y 
to oonsitlor here, as the Chemical Soeloty is shortly to be given a first-hand 
aecouiit of this fascinating quoation, 
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knowD. Tliese seven places accommodatre all but nine of tlie known 
radio-elements, and these nine, the isotopes of polonium, actinium, 
and ekatantaluin, respectively, are the only members the chemistry 
and physics of which cannot be referred to well-known elements 
.obtainable in sufficient quantity for ordinary chemical and spectro- 
scopic examination. 

Of these three, polonium, although the element of which at 
present the chemistry is best known, is likely to remain the most 
difficult to bring into line with th© others, for, although a vast 
amount of exact infonnation has been obtained as to its I'eactions, 
it would seem to remain hopeless ever to obtain it in anything but 
infinitesimal amount owing to its relatively very short period. 

The chemistry of actinium has been enormously simplified by 
the discovery that mesothorium-2 is isotopic with it, for the latter 
may be used as an indicator to show in what way the actinium 
distributes itself after any chemical treatment. Owing to its 
relatively small quantity as, a branch product and to the fact that, 
itself, it gives no rays, the characteristic radioactivity of its pro- 
ducts only making their appearance slowly after it has been 
separated, actinium has always been a difficult element to' extract 
from the mineral and very easy to lose in chemical operations. 
There is now, however, another reason which will assist in the study 
of this element. 


The Origin of Actinium. Ehatmtdmm. 

The generalisation has now led to the elucidation of its origin 
and the discovery of its direct parent. From its constant associa- 
tion with uranium minerals, and the relative activity therein of 
its products in comparison with the activity of those of radium, it 
was considered to be a branch product of the uranium series, only 
8 per cent, of the atoms of uranium disintegrating passing through 
the actinium series and 92 per cent, through the radiimi series. 
Its definite location in the periodic table, hy virtue of its isotopy 
with mesothoriun;i-2, made it clear that its pai-ent must either be 
in the radium or the efcataiitalum place, the former if it is pro- 
duced in a /3-ray change and the latter if it is produced in an a-ray 
change. 

The ekatantaluin place was vacant when the generalisation was 
first made, but it was necessary to suppose that uranium-X, like 
mesothorium, comprised two successive products, uranium-Xj and 
uranium-Xg, both giving ^-rays, and the latter occupying the 
vacant pla'c© in question. This prediction was confirmed within a 
few w’'6eks of its being made by the discovery by Fa jam and 
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Gohring of uranium-Zg, or brevium, a new member responsible 
for the more penetrating j8-radiation given by uranium-X, and 
having a period of only 1'65 minutes. The possibility that 
actiniiim was produced in a j3-ray change from an isotope of radium 
was experimentally disproved, and there remained only the second 
alternative, which was rendered the more probable by the existence 
of a member, uranium- J, discovered by Anton off, isotopic with 
uranium-Xi, and simultaneously produced with it from uranium 
in relative quantity such as is to be expected, if it were the first 
member of the actinium series. Uranium-T, like uranium-Xi, 
gives soft /3-rays, and hence its unknown product must be the 
isotope of uranium-Xg, and might also well prove to be the un- 
kiiown direct parent of actinium in an ct-ray change of long period. 

During the year the missing element has been found in two 
independent investigations (Soddy and Cranston, Froc. Roy. Soc., 
1918, [d.], 94, 384; 0. Hahn and L, Meitner, PhysiJcal. Zeitsch., 
1918, 19, 208). The problem as it presented itself to us was so 
to treat a uranium mineral as to separate an element, if present, 
which possessed the chemical character of the known but hope- 
lessly short-lived uranium-X 2 , using the latter as an indicator in 
trying possible methods beforehand. The method adopted, dis- 
tillation at an incipient red heat in a current of carbon tetra- 
chloride vapour and air, was found to be very effective in 
volatilising uranium-X 2 *from uranium-Xi, and when applied to 
pitchblende it was found to give a product in which none of the 
known pre-emanation members of the disintegration series were 
present. Thus was obtained a preparation from which actinium 
was at first absent, but which, with the lapse of time, continuously 
generated actinium, as characterised beyond the possibility of 
doubt by means of its active deposit. 

It should be mentioned that the exact iDoint at which the 
uranium series branches has not yet been definitely ascertained, as 
there is a choice of alternatives, at present experimentally indis- 
tinguishable. XJraniuin-r may be either the product of uranium -Z 
or of uranium-//, and the latter alternative, which is that shown 
in the figure, is taken for the present as likely to be on the whole 
the more probable. The j)aint can only be settled by the deter- 
mination of the atomic weight of ekatantalum or actinium. 

Independently; Hahn and Meitner oht;ained the parent of 
actinium from the insoluble siliceou.s residues left after the treafv- 
ment of pitchblende with nitric acid by adding tantalum, and 
then separating it and purifying it by chemical treatment, They 
showed that it gave o-retys of range 3'314 cm. of air at JV.T.P., 
and, from this range, estimate its . period, to be from 10^ to 210*^ 
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years. There should therefore be sufficient of the element in 
uranium minerals to enable the spectrum, atomic weight, and 
chemical character of the pure substance to be determined in the 
same way as for radium. Its separation on a large scale will 
eiiable actinium itself to be grown in a pure state, analogously to 
the preparation of radiothorium from mesothoriuiu, and so should 
allow the spectrum at least of actinium to he found. 

■With regard to the period of actinium, there is at present a real 
couliiot of evidence, and so it is impossible to say whether our 
knowledge of actinium is ever likely to become as complete as that 
of radium, or to remain, like that of polonium, confined to what 
can be learned from infinitesimal quantities. Cranston and I, on 
certain assumptions, concluded from indirect evidence that the 
period of actinium was 5000 years, but Hahn and Meitner, on the 
other hand, state that they have obtained evidence confirming 
Mine. Curie’s provisional estimate of the period as about thirty 
years, from the direct observation of the decay of the radiations 
of a sealed actinium preparation. 


Atomic Weight of Imiopc&. 

It is clear that the periodic law connects, not primarily chemical 
character and atomic weight, hut chemical character and atomic 
charge or atomic number, which alters its' value by integers, not 
continuously, producing the step-by-step changes in chemical 
character which is at the basis of the analysis of matter into the 
chemical elements, or heterotopes. This atomic number is, how- 
ever, the algebraic sum of positive and negative charges, so that 
the loss of the a-particle with it-s two positive chai'ges and of two 
negative' electrons as jS-jjarticles leaves its value unchanged and 
produces an isotope of the element having an atomic weight four 
units less than the original. TJniqu© chemical character and 
unique spectrum reaction is no proof of homogeneity, and so we 
arrive at the conclusion that the chemical elements, so "far con- 
sidered homogeneous, may he anixtures of isotopes, possessing 
different atomic structure and stability, revealed when they 
undergo radioactive change, and in some cases also different atomic 
weight. This, although within the scope of the Daltonian analysis 
of matter to- detect, nevertheless, until radioactive investigations 
revealed this possibility, remained overlooked. In two cases, that 
of the isotopes of lead on the one hand, and of ionium and thorium 
on the other, this difference of atomic weight in elements spectro- 
scopically and cheanically identical has now been established by 
direct determinations, ■ , 
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Thei ligure shows tliat, so fai‘ as Ihoso cluiugos liave been roUowed, 
ihey all terminaie in. the plaeo oec.ujiicd l)y lead, :md, if this is the 
real, as distinguished from the apparent end in all cases, all the 
ultimate products are isotopes of lead with atomic weight between 
210 and. 206. The product of radium-tig, in. the branch claiming 
only 0*03 per cent, of the whole ultimate product of i‘adium, with 
atomic weight 210, may be left out of account as being negligible, 
and also the product of the actiniiun branch for which the atomic 
weight is still uncertain; but the main products, namely, that of 
uraiiium with atomic weight 206, and both the thorium products 
in the two branches, with atomic weight 208, are different in 
different directions from that of common lead with atomic weight 
207*2. 

The conclusion that the ultimate product of thorium, as well 
as of 'uranium, was lead, -was quite new and opposed to^ the opinion 
of those who had made a special study of the Pb/U and Pb/Th 
ratios of radioactive minerals of various geological periods. I 
found, however, that the atomic weight of the lead separated from 
Ceylon thorite was 207*7, and Plbnigschmid confirmed this with a 
specimen of ray material and obtained the figure 207*77. Just 
recently,' from a specimen of lead separated from a Norwegian 
thorite^ by Pajans and his cO‘-workers, he has found the valh'e 
207*90 {Zeitsch. UlektrorJiem., 1918, 24, 163). Whereas the same 
investigator, and also T. W. Richards and others, have found 
values for the atomic weight of lead separated from uranium 
minerals all lower than that of common lead, and in two cases 
from carefully selected minerals between 206'0 and 206*1. I found 
ifiy* thorite lead was denser than common lead in the samei pro- 
portion as its atomic weight was greater, and the densities of the 
various specimens of uranium lead have been found by Richards 
to be less than that of common lead, the atomic volume for all 
varieties being coixataiit. The spectra of these various isotopes 
have been i-epeatedly examined, but hitherto no differences what- 
ever have been established.* 

The atomic weight of a mixture of ionium and thorium was 
found by Plonigschmid to be 231'51 as compared with 232*12 for 
thorium, the spectra being identical and impurities absent in both 
specimens. The calculated value for the atomic weight of ionium 
is 230, and the evidence, so far as it yet goes, is in accord with 

* Haskins and Aronberg (Proc. Nat> Acad. Sci,, 1917, 3, 710), for ordinary 
lead and uranio-lead of atomic weight 2O0"34, examining the strongest line, 
4058, in the sixth order of spectrum obtained by a 10-inch grating, observed 
a constant difference of O-OOAJl A., but are themselves disposed to await 
further results before drawing any conolnsions. ' 
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the view that-, in the mixture examined, about 30 per oent. was 
ioniiiiii iitid 70 jter cent, (horiiun. By a simple eoJiipjirisiHi of Ihe 
emanating' power of the tnixi.iire with that of tlm. iniia-' Ihoriiim 
preparatioji under similar conditions, the proportion of ionium 
to thorium could he readily determined directly, since ionium does 
not give an emanation, and this unknown eliminated, but this has 
still to be done. 


The, Liffere^it Varieties of Isotopes amd- lletcrotopes. 

When isotopes, such as those just considered, possess different 
atomic weights, it is to be expected, although this has not yet 
been practically accomplished, that a separation by physical means, 
such as prolonged fractional diffusion, ought to be possible. 
Chlorine and other elements, the atomic weights of which .depart 
largely from an integral value, seem to deserve a further physical 
analysis by this method. Sir J. J. Thomson’s positive-ray method 
of gas analysis ought to be able to detect such isotopes of different 
atomic weight without separation, and at one time it seemed that 
neon had been so resolved, but this has not yet been confirmed.^'' 
It would be interesting also if the rotation of the salts of some 
.optically active acid with different varieties of lead, separated 
from uranium and from thorium minerals, were examined. A 
difference is to be expected, although it is likely to be small, and 
possibly may be too minute to be detectable. Recent experiments 
at Harvard have shown that the refractive index of a crystal of 
lead nitrate is independent of the atomic weight of the contained 
lead, but the solubility, as is to be expected, is different, the mokr 
solubility of different varieties being the same. 

Isotopes need not, however, have different atomic weights. One 
of the clearest cases is in the two end-products of thorium, but, if 
the scheme is correct as regards the branching point of the actinium 
series, ionium and uranium-T, actinium-d and radium-C'/, 
actmium-(7 and raclium-.^^, actinium-R and radium-H, and the 
actinium and uranium isotopes of lead, are other cases. These 
result by branchings of the series, and, since in the respective 
branches the amount of energy evolved in the aucoeasive changes 
is different, the internal energy of the various pairs must be 
different, although for them atomic weight as well as spectroscopic 
and chemical character are all identical. I recently suggested in 
the case of the two end-products of thorium that possibly only one 
of these survives in geological time, namely, that produced in the 

* Mr. Ashton tells me this work is still being actively proReciited at the 
Gavendish Laboratory. 
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sinaller qvTaritity, and that- tlie other roBtaniiea to break up in 
cliaii^ois as yet, niKlefoobal (Royal in.slii.utioii Leeiure, May IStli, 
'1917; Ndtiirr., 1917, 99, 414 aiul 433). 'I’liis would accuutifc for the 
relative poverty of thorium minerals in lead, which was the original 
basis for the conclusion that lead was not the ultimate product of 
thorium. The point still remains experimentally untested. Iso- 
baric isotopes of the character in question can only at present be. 
distinguished if they are unstable and break up further, but they 
must be taken into, account in any theoretical conception we form 
of the ultimate structure of matter. The accomplishment of 
artificial transmutation would reveal them if they existed, and the 
discovery of any new property, like radioactivity, concerned with 
the nucleus of the atom rather than its external shell, might also 
]je the means of revealing differences of this character. 

On -the other hand, the production of isoharic heterotopes is the 
ordinary consequence of j8-ray changes, single or successive. Such 
heterotopes, possessing different chemical and spectroscopic 
character but the. same atomic weight, have been, recently termed 
'isohares by A. W. Stewart (Phil. May., 1918, [vij, 36 , 326), who, 
following Fleck’s work on the chemical resemblance, not amount- 
ing to non-separability, between quadrivalent uranium and 
thorium, has drawn a parallel between them and elements exist- 
ing in more than one state of valency, as, for example, ferrous 
and ferric iron. 

The extent to which the study of radioactive change has enlarged 
the conception of the chemical element may be summarised by the 
statement that now we have to take into account in our analysis 
of matter, not only the heterobaric heterotopes before recognised, 
but also heterobaric and isobaric isotopes and isobaric heterotopes 
or isobares. 


The Nuclear Atom. 

I have attempted to present the most important facts of radio- 
active change without introducing any theory or hypothesis at all 
as to the structure of the atom. I think it important to keep the 
two matters distinct. Our knowledge of electricity, which in its 
modern phase may be considered to start from the relatively recent 
discovery of the electron, is still far too imperfect to enable any 
complete theory of atomic structure to be formulated. My task 
would be incomplete, however, if I did not refer briefly to the 
nuclear atom of Sir Ernest Kutherford, which may be regarded 
as the logical descendant of the earlier electronic atom of Sir J, J. 
Thomson. The weakness of the latter was that it tdofc account 
essentially only of the negative electrons,, and its attempt to ascribe 
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the whole maKS of Uio uluiti to lilienc nearly iiuissleBS particles uo 
volvecl the supposition that a siu_£fle atom .may contain lumdreds of 
thousands of electrons. The actual number is now known to be rather 
less, as an, average, than half the numerical value of the atomic 
weight, Although unsatisfactory in accounting for the mass of the 
atom on an electronic basis, it was much more in line with present 
views in accounting for chemical chai’acter and the arrangement of 
elements in the periodic table. The root idea that the successive 
elements in the table are distinguished hy the increment of one 
electron in the outermost electronic ring, followed, as period 
succeeds period, by the completion of this ring and the formation 
of a new external one, so . that members of the same chemical 
family have similar external ring systems, is still the most prob- 
able view yet advanced. In conjunction with the conception of 
the nucleus and the gradual unravelling of the various series of 
characteristic X-radiations, both experimentally and by mathe- 
matical analysis, it bids fair soon to give a definite concrete picture 
of the structure of all the different elements (compare L. Vegard, 
PhiL Ma(j., 1918, [vi], 35, 293). 

As regards the deepest region of atomic structure, wherein radio- 
active phenomena originate, the nuclear atom is the only one pro- 
posed that has any direct experimental foundation. It is based on 
the deflections suffered by the a-particle in its passage through the 
atoms of matter, on the one hand, as Bragg showed many years 
ago, on the exceedingly slight deviation of the overwhelming 
majority of the a-particles, and, on the other, on the subsequently 
discovered large deviations suffered by a minute proportion. The 
nuclear atom is a miniature solar system, like most model ato.ms, 
the negative electrons occupying the atomic volume hy their oi'bits 
around a relatively excessively minute central sun or nucleus, 
wherein the ato^nic mass is concentrated, and consisting of an 
integral number of atomic positive charges equal to the atomic 
number of the element, and the number of electrons in the outer 
shell. An a-particle is the nucleus of the helium atom, and, unless 
it passes very near the nucleus of the atom througli which it pene- 
trates, its path is practically undefiected. The few that chance 
to pass close to the exceedingly small but massive central nucleus 
are swung out of their path like a comet at pei’ihelion, save that 
the forces at work are regarded as repulsive leather than attractive. 

It appears from radioactive change that atomic disintegration 
'Occurs always in the central nucleus, both a- and j3-particles 
'Originating therein. The atomic number of the element is its 
nett nuclear charge, the difference between the positive and 
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negative cliarges entering into its constitution. Of all properties, 
mass and radioactivity alone depend on the nucleus; tlie physical 
and chemical character and the spectrum of an element originate 
in the outer shell. The character of the outer shell is fixed by 
the nett charge, not at all by the mass or internal constitution 
of the nucleus, and the integral variation of this charge from 1 
to 92 gives the successive places of the periodic table. Expulsion 
of two i3- and one a-particle in any order gives an isotope of the 
original element with atomic weight four units less. Isobaric 
isotopes resulting in branch changes differ only in the internal 
stnicture and stability of the nucleus. The atomic mass is the 
only nuclear property known before the discovery of radioactivity, 
and, except as regards this, the whole of physics and chemistry up 
to the close of the nineteenth century had not penetrated beyond 
the outer electronic shell of the atom. Even now, mass and radio- 
activity remain the sole nuclear properties known. 


G onclifKion. 

Nemesis, swift and complete, has indeed overtaken the most 
conservative conception in the most conservative of sciences. The 
first phase robbed the chemical element of its time-honoured title 
to be considered the xdtiinate unchanging constituent of matter; 
l)ut since its changes were spontaneous and beyond the ])pwer of 
science to imitate or influence to the slightest degree, the original 
conception of Boyle, the practical definition of the element as the 
limit to which the analysis of matter had been pushed, was left 
essentially almost unchanged. 

The century that began with Dalton and ended with the dis- 
coveries of Beccpierel and the Curies took the existing practical 
conception of the chemical element and theorised it almost out of 
recognition. The element was fii'st atomised, and then the atom 
was made the central conception of the theory of the ultimate 
constitution of matter, on which modern chemistry has been 
reared, and from which its xnarvellous achievements, both pi'actioal 
and theoretical, have mainly sprung. The atom aixd the element 
became synonyms, related as the singular to the plural, and imjxlicit 
throughout this century was the assumption that all the atoms of 
any one element are identical with one another in every respect. 
The only exception is in Sir William Crookes's conception of 
“meta-elements” as applied to the rare eartlia. liere the idea 
was rather that of a gradual and continuous difference among the 
differoid: atoms of the same olomont, the properties of the latter 
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being the mean of tbose of its individual atoms. Modern develop- 
ments have tended definitely away from father than towards this 
view. 

The second phase in the development of radioactive change has 
now negatived each and every one of the conceptions of last 
century that associated the chemical element with the atom. The 
atoms of the same chemical element are only chemically alike. 
Unique chemical and spectroscopic character is the criterion, not 
of a single kind of atom, hut rather of a single type of external 
atomic shell. Different chemical elements may have the same 
atomic mass, the same chemical element may have different atomic 
masses, and, most upsetting of all, the atoms of the same element 
may he of the same mass and yet be an unresolvable mixture of 
fundamentally distinct things. Present-day identity may conceal 
differences for the future of paramount importance when trans- 
mutation is practically realised. Then it may he found that the 
same element, homogeneous in every other respect, may change in 
definite proportion into two elements as different as lead and gold. 
The goal that inspires the search for the homogeneous constituents 
of matter is now known to be, like infinity, approachable rather 
than attainable. The word homogeneity can in future only be 
applied, qualified by reference to the experimental methods avail- 
able for testing it. 

All this, of course, does not in the least affect or minimise the 
pi'actioal importance of the conception of the chemical elements as 
understood before these discoveries. Every chemist knows the 
conception has had and will continue to have a real significance 
as representing the limit of the spectroscopic and chemical analysis 
of matter which remains, although it now is known to convey 
something very different from the original and natural conception 
of the chemical elements as the I m ?j.’s of the material alphabet. 
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I , — The Dilution Limits of Inflammability of Gaseous 
Mixtures. Part III. The Lower Limits of some 
Mixed Inflammable Gases ivith Air. Part IV, 
The TJ'pjper Limits of some Gases, Singly and 
Mixed, in Air. 

By Hubert Frank Coward, Charles William Carpenter, and 
William Payman. 

Part III. 

In Part I of this series of papers (Coward and Brinsley, T., 1914, 
105, 1859), the wide variation in the values assigned by different 
observers to the limits of inflammability of hydrogen and other 
gases in air was shown to be due to the very different criteria of 
inflammability used. The meaning of the tem "inflammability” 
was therefore discussed, and it was concluded that inflammability 
could and should be i^egarded as a characteristic property of a 
gas mixture, apart from the precise means used for ignition and 
from the form of the vessel that might happen to be chosen for 
experiment. It was argued that a gaseous mixture should be 
termed inflammable per se at a stated temperature and pressure 
if, and only if, it were capable of indefinitei self-propagation of 
flame, while the unburnt portion of the mixture was maintained 
at the stated temperature and pressure.* 

In Part II’ (T., 1914, 106, 1865), the lower limits of inflamma- 
bility of hydrogen, methane, and carbon monoxide individually 
in air were examined experimentally by means of apparatus speci- 
ally designed to enable the progress of flame to be observed in 
much wider and longer vessels than had been hitherto employed. f 
The present paper records the results of experiments carried 
out to determine the low«'r limits in air of various mixtures of 
hydrogen, methane, and carbon monoxide taken two at a time or 

* This definition has been discussed by Burgess and 'Wl^eele^ (T., 1914, 
105, 2691). Several other papers on the subject of “ dilution limits of in- 
flammability ” have appeared since Coward and Brinsley’s paper was 
published, but as they have not been concerned with the question of indefinite 
propagation of flame, but merely with the inflammation of very limited 
amounts of gAseous mixtures, they have no direct bearing on the present 
inquiry. , 

t Burrell and Oberfell (U.S.A. Bureau of Mines, Technical Papery No. 
119, 1916) have adopted a eudiomeiter of the same size as that used by Coward 
and Brinsley. 
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all three together, and, finally, of the complex mixture, a ‘'town’s 
gas/’ 

A simple formula, of purely additive character, has been put 
forward by Le Chatelier to connect the lower limits of single gases 
with the lower limits of mixtures of them. This formula, origin- 
ally limited to binary mixtures, is generalised thus: 


, At 

N\ N, 


1 . 


where A.i, Ag . . . are the lower limits, in percentages of the 
whole air mixture, for- each combustible gas separately, Hi, n.,, 
n.j . . . are the proportions, in percentages of the whole tiir mix- 
ture, of each combustible gas at the dilution limit. The percentage 
of total combustible gas present in the limit mixture is thus 
Z = -f Wg -p . . . 

This formula enables the lower limit, L, of a combustible mix- 
ture to be calculated from the dilution limits of its several con- 
stituents. If the proportions of each of the combustible cou- 
stituents are pi, p^, p^ . . ., so that Pi H- P-i -t pa + « ■ • 
simple transformation gives its dilution limit in air as 


L - n I + n,^ -f u.^ + 
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The physical meaning of the formula may be best appreciated by 
the consideration of a particular case. A mixture of air, carbon 
monoxide, and hydrogen which contains one-quarter of the auiouut 
of carbon monoxide necessary to form a lower limit mixture, 
together with three-quarters of the amount of hydrogen necessary, 
■will he a lower limit mixture. In other words, the lower limits 
of inflammability fonn a series of inflammability equivalents for 
the individual gases of a mixture. 

It may also he deduced from the fonnula that lower limit air 
mixtures, if mixed in any proportions, give rise to mixtures which 
are also at their lowrnr limits. ' 

Experimental support for the formula reUs on observations by 
Le Chatelier [Afin. des Mims, 1891 , [viii], ' 19 , 388 ) with three 
mixtures of methane and coal gas, by Le ChatelSer and Boudouard 
{Compt. rend., 1898 , 126 , 1344 ) with three mixtures of hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide and with one mixture of acetylene and 
carbon monoxide, and by Eitner (Habihtatiousschrift, Miincheu, 
1902) with hydrogen and carbon monoxide in equal volumes ami 
with coal gas. The diflerenoe between the ealculabed and fix- 
observed dilution limits rarely reached one twenty-fifth pqrt of 
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Itie combustiblp inixiure. None of tlier^e e.N:perimetiLs, however, 
w I I iuud oni. ill :ii>par:iLiis enough Li. iiulieale whether the 

luivtuic Used were eapalile of eontiiiiied propagaiioii of tbime. 
'riui-V-f'G (ihatelier and Boudouard used for the lower limit of 
hydrogen in air the figure 10 per cent., whereas the recent experi- 
ments have shown that mixtures containing upwards of 4*1 per 
cent, of hydrogen are capable of propagating flame apparently 
indefinitely in an upward direction. Le Cliatelier had, in fact, 
found that the 10 per cent, hydrogen mixture was the weakest 
which would propagate flame downwards through a somewhat 
narrow tube. It is only necessary to ignite from below to produce 
a self-propagating flame in mixtures considerably weaker in 
hydrogen. 

The experiments now to be described were therefore carried out 
in the eudiometer previously described (Coward and Brinsley, Zoc. 
cit.), 1’8 metres (6 feet) in length and 30 cm. (1 foot) square in 
section, with a capacity of 170 litres. 

Ill each case, the mixtures under experiment were saturated 
with moisture at 18 — 19°, and were maintained at approximately 
atmospheric pressure during inflammation. The source of ignition 
was a spark gap of variable length between small platinum 
spheres. A 6-inch Apps coil with two, four, or six storage cells 
was used to 25Todiice single sparks. The various gases were pre- 
pared in a state of purity, and each mixture with air was made 
to the desired composition, which was checked by the analysis of 
samples taken just before firing. 


E X r E II I MK N T AL. 

The lower limits of a number of mixtures of hydrogen, carbon 
monoxide, and methane, taken tyo or three together, and also of 
a "town’s gas,” are recorded in table I (p. 30), together with the 
lower limits calculated by means of the Le Chatelier formula from 
the limits of the individual gases. 

Several of the exjperimental results differ from those calculated 
by amounts exceeding the errors of obseiwation and experiment; 
nevertheless, the formula gives a useful apjiroximation over the 
whole range of mixtures examined, and may be apjilied, therefore, 
to water gas and to coal gas, as well as to town’s gas. 

The moat striking anomaly was shown by the mixture contain- 
ing 10 per cent, of hydrogen and 90 jier cent, of carbon monoxide, 
where the large difference was in the opposite direction to that 
usually noted. This anomaly was more pronounced in experi- 
ments with the same mixture in a narrower tube (5 cm, diameter). 
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Table I. 

(loiiijtoirut.iou Ilf ffJiM Liiwer liiiiii; 

(btifovo admixbvire with aii-). ol mtlamniabilitj'' in iiir. 


Carbon 

Hydrogen, monoxide. 

Methane. 

Observed. 
Per cent. 

Calculated. 
Per cent. 

Diil'erenee. 
Per cent. 

100 

~ 

— 

4*1 

— 

— 

75 

25 


4*7 

4*9 

- 0*2 

50 

50 

__ 

0*05 

6-2 

- 0*15 

25 

75 



8*2 

8-3 

- 0*1 

10 

90 

— 

10*8 

10*4 

+ 0*4 


100 

— 

12*5 

- 

- 


90 

10 

11*0 

11*1 

- 0*1 

— 

75 

25 

9*5 

9*6 

- 0*1 

— 

50 

50 

7*7 

7*7 

0*0 

— 

40 

60 

7*2 

7*1 

+ 0*1 

— 

25 

75 

6-4 

6*5 

- 0*1 

- 

— 

100 

5 * 6 *- 

- 

- 

25 



75 

4*7 

5*0 

- 0*3 

50 

— 

50 

4*6 

4*7 

- 0*1 

75 



25 

4*1 

4*4 

- 0*3 

90 

— 

10 

4*1 

4*2 

- 0*1 

100 

— 

— 

41 

- • 

- 

33-3 

33*3 

33*3 

5*7 

6*0 

- 0*3 

55 

16 

30 

4*7 

5*0 

- 0*3 


“ Town’s gas ’ 

’t 

6*35 

5 * 36 '. l ; 

0*0 


* This figure is oliosen, rather than the lower value given by Coward and 
Brinsley {loc. cit., p. 1885) for the reason stated on page 1877 of that paper ; 
“ . . . the flames of mixtures containing 5*3 to 6*6 per cent, of methane are 
very sensitive to extinction by shock ... a 5*6 per cent, mixture will 
invariably propagate flame when the shocks are no greater than those occa- 
sioned by the somewhat violent bubbling of gas through water . . . (but) 
when the circvunstauces are such that a tranquil passage is assured, 6*3 per 
is the lower limit of inflammability of methane in air.” In none of the 
pres^hft experiments with methane iflixtures did we observe the curious 
tranquil passage of flame noted with the 6*3 per cent, methane mixture, so 
that 5*8 per cent, seems the correct figure to employ for calculations in con- 
nexion with these experiements. 

t Composition of the “town’sgaa” : GeHe, etc., vapours=0*8. COa=2*6. 
Oj!=0>6. 0aH4 etc.=2*8. C0=14-l. H2=46*8. CH4=19*4. CaH6=4-0. 

Na— 9-2 per cent. The benzene, etc., vapours were estimated by the deter- 
mination of their partial pressures, by Burrell and Eobertson’s method 
(J. Ind, Sng. Ohem.^ 1916, 7, 669). 

t For calculating this figure, the following lower limits of the individual 
gases were used : Hydrogen, carbon monoxide, and methane, as in table I, 
ethylene 3*4 per cent. (Eitner), ethane 3*1 per cent. (Burgess and Wheeler), 
benzene 1*4 per cent. (Kubierschky). The last three values represent results 
obtained in small vessels, but may probably be safely used in view of the 
comparatively small amounts of the three gases present in the “ town’s gas.” 

The non-inflammable constituents of the town’s gas amounted to 12*3 
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A brief reference to the general character of the flames is 
necessary. In Hamm able- mixtures rich in hydrogen, including the 
town’s gas, gave thin vortex rings of flame, increasing in diameter 
as they rose through the first 30 or 40 cm., and then breaking 
into luminous segments, which . subdivided into balls of flame. 
The latter rose, increasing in number, to the top of the vessel. 
The flames in mixtures somewhat below the lower limit were 
extinguished at some stage of their journey. The flames of these 
mixtures showed, in fact, similar behaviour to those described by 
Coward and Brinsley for pure hydrogen, hut the luminosity was 
much enhanced. Inflammable mixtures containing no hydrogen 
gave thick rings which, as they progressed, developed into flames 
of strongly convex front spreading from side to side of the box ; 
similar mixtures just below the limit of inflammability gave rings 
of flame breaking into striae, which were extinguished in the next 
50 or 100 cm. of their journey. The appearance of all the flames 
of mixtures is apparently compounded additively of those of the 
individual components. 

There was no difficulty in deciding upon the figure for the limit 
within about OT per cent. 


Ooiiclusions (Part III.). 

The lower limits of inflammability, in air, of mixtures of 
hydrogen, carbon monoxide, and methane, taken two at a time or 
all together, and also the lower limits of water gas, coal gas, and 
town’s gas, may he calculated with approximate accuracy from 
the lower limits of the individual gases by means of Le Chatelier’s 
formula. 

Pabt IV. 

The. Uff&r Limits of some Gases, Singly aruL^ Mixed, in, Air. 

The upper limits of inflammability of hydrogen, methane, and 
carbon monoxide severally in air have been investigated by a 
number of observers; their results ai-e quoted in T., 1914, 105, 
1859. The hydrogen figures show the greatest range of variation, 
namely, from about 55 to 80 per cent, of hydrogen. The methane 
figures mostly lie between 12 ap.d 17 per cent, of methane, and 

per cent., which on the lower limit mixture represents only 0-66 per cent, of 
the whole. In view of the known slight influence on the lower limit of methane 
of the substitution of small amounts of carbon dioxide or nitrogen for equal 
amounts of air, it is safe to assume for the purposes of the calculation that 
the non-inflammable constituents of coal gas (and likewise of water gas) 
can 1)0 treated as air. 
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Ilie carbon inoiioxitlo linaua's arc* in tlu* ncigliboMrliniKl of Tb per 
ccnl,. of carfnm inonoxitlo. 

Thti Up per Litnit nf Ifj/Jrai/en.-Some preliminary expea’imenfs 
were conducted with the object of discovering wliether the llanics 
in mixtures just below the uppfer limit resembled the flames in 
mixtures just above the lower limit. If so, the apparent dis- 
crepancies between the results of earlier workers might be ex- 
plained on the same lines as the discrepancies noted in lower limit 
figures. It was soon evident, however, that comparatively weak 
or short electric sparks, which were quite strong enough to ignite 
lower limit mixtures, were unable to' inflame upper limit mixtures. 
Stronger sparks in the latter mixtures started ' flames which 
travelled throughout the whole mixture. This promised a clue 
to the main cause of discrepancy of the results of others, and by 
the use of igniting sparks of such variable strength as might well 
have been employed in ordinary laboratory practice, a range of 
results was obtained nearly as wide as those of the previous im- 
corx‘elated list. The experiments were carried out in a half-litre 
globe with a spark of variable length in the centre. A 6-inch 
Apps induction coil was used with a constant break, and the 
current in the jrrimary was varied by using a battery of 2 to 12 
volts. We have to. acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr. F. 
Brinsley for conducting this series of experiments, the results of 
which are recorded in table II. 


Table II. 

Pa'cc/itage of Hi/drogen in, Aj/parent U pper Limit Air Miirture, 


Spark gap. 


Voltage of accumulators. 

4 8 

12 

1 mm, 

r)7-5 

— 

07*0 



2 

— 

— 

70*2 

— 

4 

; 

— 

71*2 

— 

8 

70-2 

70-7 

71-2 

72-2 

1(5 

— 

■ — 

72-r) 

— 

20 

__ 

— 

— 

74*. 7 

82 

— 


78-5 

— 

45 

— 

: — 


73*.') 

5fi 

— , 

— 

73-5 

— 


These figures suggest an upper limit of hydrogen-air mixtures 
in the neighbourhood of 75’5 per cent, of hydrogen, but the volume 
of gas used was much too small to indicate whether the flames 
observed were capable of indefinite self -propagation. Further- 
more, the gases were confined, and so were not maintained ixnder 
constant pressure during inflammation. 




Fig. 1. 



Oarboii monoxide. Methane and carbon, monoxide 

mixture. 

Ujiper limit flames, in tube of 5 cm. diameter. 


[To j'nee /mye 8H. 
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A series of experiments was therefore carried out in a 15 -litre 
bell-jar, just dipping under the surface of water, with a spark 
. gap near the bottom of the mixture. With a suitable single spark, 
ignition was obtained with mixtures containing 73-1, 73 ’8 , and 
74-0 per cent, of hydrogen, hut failed with 74-4 and 75‘0 per cent, 
of hydrogen. The flames travelled rapidly throughout thei whole 
■mixture. The limit indicated was thus approximately 74-2 per- 
cent. of hydrogen. 

The next step in determining the true limit for continued pro- 
/ pagation of flame wms the use of long vessels. A tube I’S metres 
long and 5 cm. wide was used. Flame travelled rapidly through 
'this tube with mixtures containing 71'2 and 7T4 per cent, of 
hydrogen. The appearance of this flame is indicated in Fig. 1. 
Mixtures containing 71-6 and 73-0 per cent, could not be ignited, 
or, if ignited, the flame was e.xtinguished before it had travelled 
more than a few cm. from the spark. 

In order to fix the upper limit precisely, it would be necessary 
to us© vessels of dimensions comparable with those of the box 
preyipusly described. This would involve the construction of a 
mudu stronger vessel than the one available, but at the time this 
was contemplated, the experiments had to be abandoned, and 
opportunities for continuing them Avill not be available- in the near 
future. 

It is, however, certain that the upper limit of hydrogen is some- 
what higher than 71-5 per cent.; it is probably near to 74-2 per 
cent. 

The Uppei' Limit of Methane. — In the 15-litre bell-jar, mixtures 
containing 15T and 15-3 j)er cent, of methane propagated flame, 
of a reddish-brown colour edged with blue, upwards throughout 
the mixture. A 15-5 per cent, mixture could not be ignited, but 
when a rapid succession of sparks was passed, a blue flame-cap was 
observed above them. 

In the l-h-metre tube, mixtures containing 14-4, 14’7, 15'0, and 
15-1 per cent, of methane propagated flame throughout the tube; 
with a 15-2 pet *^cent. mixture, a flame was initiated, hut was 
extinguished after passing some cm. up the tube. In each case, 
the flame seemed to. consist of two distinct portions, the upper- 
most blue with a convex front, fallowed by a reddish-brown 
conical tail, which suggested a secondary reaction of combustion 
(see Fig. 2). The limit for indefinite propagation is therefore 
more than 15'! per cent., and probably approaches 15 '4. 

This conclusion is supported by thi experiments of Burrell and 
Oberfell (loc. cit.), who used for upper limit experiments on 
methane an iron pipe 30 cm.. (12. inches) in diameter, 2‘1 metres 
'' ' VOR. CXV. o '- 
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(7 feet) liigli, with a series of glass windows. Their experiments 
showed the upper limit to lie between 15-0 and 15’4 j)er cent, for 
upward propagation of flame. 

The TJfper Limit of Carhom Monoxide. — In the 15-litre bell- 
jar, flames travelling rapidly upwards through the whole of the 
mixture were obtained when 7o'7 and 74*0 per cent, of carbon 
monoxide was present. Flames were initiated in 74-5 and 75‘0 
per cent, mixtures, but were extinguished after travelling a short 
distance. A 75'2 per cent, mixture gave only a blue halo round 
the spark. 

In the Ih-inetre tube, a flame travelled up through a 72’9 per 
cent, mixture, but no more than a tongue of flame- was obtained 
with a 73' 1 per cent, mixture. The walls of the tube evidently 
exerted a notable cooling influence. The self-propagating flame 
had a strong convex front, was blue with a bright whitish-blue 
edging, but had no “ tail,” as was the case with methane flames 
(see Fig. 3). 

The limit for indefinite propagation is therefore more than 
73‘0 per cent., and probably approaches 74-2 per cent. 


ApjiUcability of the Mixture Law to Upper Limits of 
Inflammahilitif. 

The additive character of the lower limits of inflammability 
was expressed by Le Chatelier in a formula quoted above (p. 28). 
The validity of a similar formula for the upper limits of mixed 
combustible gases in air has been obscured by experiments with 
hydrogen-air mixtures in which the sparks were insufficiently 
strong, and therefore the figures obtained represented, not the 
limiting composition for the propagation of flame, but the limiting 
composition for the initiation of flame by the spaiics in use. It 
is shown below that flhe following formula holds approximately 
for the upper limits of mixtures of hydrogen, methane, and carbon 
monoxide, two or three at a time : 


Tn + 


+ 


1 


where Wi, n. 2 , . . . represent the proportions, in percentages of the 
whole air mixture, of each combustible gas, at the upper limit, 
iVi, . . . represent the upper limits, in percentages of the 
whole air mixture, of each combustible gas separately. 

For reasons stated above, the experimental apparatus available 
did not combine the desirable width with the desirable length, 
and the choice lay between a bell-jar and a longer but narrower 
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£rlass tube (Tb metres long, 5 cm. in diameter). The latter was 
chosen because it enabled a flame to be observed travelling far 
enough, from the original source of ignition; the disadvantage of 
narrowness was not great, for the limits observed in the tube were 
lower than, those indicated by the wider bell-jar by a not very 
considerable amount. (For hydrogen, 2-7 on 74-2 per cent.; for 
methane, 0-25 on 15-4 per. cent. ; for carbon monoxide, 1-2 on 
74-2 per cent.) 

The limits observed in the tube are recorded in table III. 


Table III. 


Percentage composition of gas Upper limit 

(before admixture of inflammability, in air. 

^ ■ 




with air) 


, 

Calcu- 

lated. 

Differ- 

ence. 

Single gases .. 

■ Hj. 
100 

GHj. 

100 

CO. 

100 

Observed. 

71-5 

151 

73-0 

Binary 

mixtures. 

48-5 

50 

51-5 

50 

50 

50 

22'G 

71-8 

22-8 

24- 4 
72-5 

25- 0 

-1-8 

-0-7 

-2-2 

Ternary 

mixture 

. 33-3 

33-3 

33-3 

29'9 

31'9 

-2-0 

Coal gas 


See footnote. * 


30-9 

28-8t 

-1-2.1 


* Composition of the coal gas. CjH<„ etc. = l-2; COa=0-l ; O.a=0*l ; 
C2H.i= 2-9 ; CO = 7-3 ; H2==50-6 ; CH4=29-7 ; C2H«=3-2 ; N5=4-9 per cent. 

t For the calculations, the upper limits of hydrogen, methane, and carbon 
monoxide given in the table were used, together with the values C6Hj=4*7 
(Roszkowski) ; C2Hi=22'0 ; C2Hn==10-7 (Burgess and Wheeler, ignition 
centrally in large globe. Private comtnmiieation). 

Analyses of the residual gases showed that anixtui'es just below' 
the upper limit propagated flames which consumed the whole of 
the oxygen, and therefore passed through the wdiole of the .mix- 
ture. This behaviour is in sharp contrast with that of lower limit 
mixtures,* in which self-propagating flames may leave unconsumed 
a considerable fraction of the mixture. 

Figs. 1, 2, and 3 show that the upper limit methane flames are 
characterised, in contradistinction from the hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide flames, by the possession of flame tails. Mixtures con- 
taining methane with carbon monoxide or hydrogen and air also 
exhibit the remarkable tail, which suggests a secondary reaction 
(see Fig. 4). Evidence as to the nature of this reaction should 
be readily obtained by an examination of the interconal gases, 

0 2 
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but the opportunity of attenipt-ing this experiment has not pre- 
sented itself. 

Conclusions (Part IV.). 

The upper limits of inflammability in air, saturated with water- 
at IS — 19°, of hydrogen, methane, and carbon monoxide are in 
the neighbourhood of 74-2, 15-4, and 74*2 per cent, respectively. 

The upper limits in air of mixtures of these gases, taken two 
or three at a time, and also the upper limit of coal gas, may be 
calculated with approximate accuracy by means of a simple 
formula of an additive character. 

PAOunTY or Teohn-ology, 

Makohestbr University. \Beceived, Oatobnr I2th, 1918.) 


IF . — The Pwpagation of Flame through Tubes of Small 
Diameter. Part II. 

By William Payman and Richard Vernon Wheeled. 

It is a common practice at collieries to test the safety of the 
miners’ flame lamps, before they are taken underground, by intro- 
ducing them into an inflammable mixture of coal-gas and air. 

It is known that the speed of propagation of flame in mixtures 
of coal-gas and air can be considerably faster than in any mixture 
of methane and air. Since any inflammable mixture into which 
a miner’s lamp may accidentally be introduced in the practice of 
coal mining is produced exclusively by fire-damp, and since it is a 
rare occurrence for fire-damp to contain even traces of any in- 
flammable gas other than methane, the use of mixtures of coal-gas 
and air for testing the security of a lamp for use underground is 
justifiable only on the grounds of providing an adequate “margin 
of safety.” The use of coal-gas becomes unjustifiable if the margin 
of safety thereby provided is excessive j for every additional pro- 
tective device embodied in the construction of a miner’s flame 
safety-lamp militates against the jiroper ventilation of the lamp, 
and therefore diminishes its light-giving power. 

It is thus of importance to be able to make an exact comparison 
between the sjieeds of propagation of flame in mixtures of coal-gas 
and air and fire-damp, or methane, and air under similar conditions 
of experiment. Furthermore, since the rapid speed of flame in 
coal-gas-air mixtures is, presumably, due mainly to the hydrogen 
contained therein, and since different qualities of coal-gas contain 
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different proportions of liydrogen, it is necessary to obtain informa- 
tion regarding tbe effect of varying tbe proportions of tbe con- 
stituent gases in coal-gas on tire speed of propagation of flame in 
its mixtni'es witb. air. 

Following til© same methods of experiment as with mixtures of 
fire-damp and air (T., 1918, 113, 656), the speeds of the uniform 
movement of flame in mixtures with air of coal-gas, hydrogen, and 
a 1 : 1 methane-hydrogen mixture have been determined in glass 
tubes of different small diameters for comparison with the results 
obtained with fire-damp-air mixtures in similar tubes. Compara- 
tive experiments have also been made on the projection of flame 
through brass tubes of small diameter. 

For the experiments with mixtures of coal-gas and air, a supply 
(jf gas from the main was stored over alkaline water in a metal 
gas-holder of 70 litres capacity; and the mixtures with air were 
made in smaller glass gas-holders from this supply. In this 
manner, variations in the composition of the coal-gas, such as would 
have occurred had the gas for each mixture been drawn direct 
from the main, were avoided. 

Rather more gas was required to complete the series of experi- 
ments than was anticipated, so that it was found necessary to re- 
charge the storage-holder before all the information desired was 
obtained. 

From one point of view this was unfortunate, for the second 
charge of gas differed slightly in composition from the first, and 
mixtures with air of the one could not he directly compared with 
mixtures with air of the other. From another point of view, how- 
ever, the enforced use of samples of coal-gas of different composi- 
tions was not to he regretted, for there were found to he marked 
differences in the speeds of propagation of flame in mixtures with 
air of the two qualities of gas. This observation led at onoe to the 
determiuatiou of the speeds of flame in mixtures with air of what 
may be termed a “synthetic coal-gas,” containing equal parts by 
volume of methane and hydrogen. The results obtained, taken in 
conjunction with the known values for methane— air and hydrogen- 
air mixtures under the same conditions of experiment, are of con- 
siderable theoretical interest, whilst they should also prove of 
practical value. 

According to Le Chatelier (“Le Carbone,” p, 266. Paris, 1908), 
if several combustible gases are mixed together with air, the follow- 
ing relation exists at the lower limit of inflammability of the mix- 
ture, between the limits of inflammability N and N' of each of 
two gases and their proportions . and n' in the limit mixture: 
nf]^ + nf/N' = l, 
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Coward, Carpenter, and Paymau have shown (this vol., p. 28) 
that this formula can be applied with considerable accuracy to a 
number of mixtures of gases, and that it holds also at the upper 
limit of inflammability. 

The formula implies that if a limit mixture with air of one 
inflammable gas is mixed in any proportion with a limit mixture 
with air of another inflammable gas, a limit mixture results. 
Another way of stating the relation, in an expanded foimi, is as 
follows ; 

)■ • ■ • « 

By means of this equation, the limiting percentage, 7v, for a 
mixture of gases can be found directly from the known limits of 
the individuals; n, 6, . . . being the percentages of the individuals 
in the mixed inflammable gases, and X*, X&, . . . their respective 
limits. 

The subject of the calculation of the limits of inflammability of 
mixed combustible gases is introduced here because a similar 
formula holds with remarkable accuracy (considering the nature 
of the phenomena under investigation) for calculating the speeds 
of flame in mixtures with air of a composite combustible gas like 
coal-gas, the speeds in mixtures of the individual gases with air 
being known. The formula is: 


S 


ft + & H- 

. . . . 


(ii) 


in which S is the speed required; a, b, . . . the percentages of the 
different combustible gases in the mixed gas (coal-gas, foi* example) ; 
and »Sa, Sb) • • ■ the corresponding speeds o-f flames in mixtm'es of 
the individuals with air. 

This formula necessarily finds its readiest application in the 
calculation of the speeds in distinctive mixtures, namely: (1) the 
limit mixtures, upper and lower, in which the speed of flame is 
slowest; and (2) the mixtuVes in which the speeds of flame are 
fastest. For such mixtures, the agreement between calculated and 
observed speeds is close. 

In the table that follows are given: (1) the limits of inflamma- 
bility, with horizontal propagation of flame in a glass tube 9 mm. 
in diameter, for hydrogen, methane, and a mixture of equal parts 
of hydrogen and methane; and (2) the speeds of the uniform move- 
ment of flame, in a horizontal glass tube 9 mm. in diameter, with 
the lower- and upper-limit mixtures and in the mixtures with the 
fastest speeds of flame, for hydrogen, methane, and the 1:1 
hjrdrogen-methane mixture. The calculated limits and speeds for 
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the hydi'ogeu-niethaue mixture, as determined by equations (i) 
and (ii), respectively, are also given. 

Speeds of uniform movement of 
flame. Cm. per second. 


Mixture 

Lower- with Upper- 

Limits. Per cent. limit fastest limit 
Lower. Upper. mixture. speed. mixture. 


Hydrogen 6*7 65-7 8'3 430 (50) 

Methane 7-8 11-6 32-6 49 35-6 

Hydrogen-] (Obs.) 7-2 19-C 13-7 96 17* 1 

methane - 

mixture j (Calc.) 7-2 19-7 13-2 90 (42) 


The value obtained for the speed of propagation of flame in the 
upper-limit mixture of hydrogen and air is not the true value, 
which should approximate to that of the speed in the lower-limit 
mixture. The probable reason for the discrepancy is explained 
later. Omitting this value, and the calculated value for the speed 
of flame in the upper-limit mixture of hydrogen-methane-air based 
on it, it will be seen that there is a close correspondence between 
the calculated and the observed values for the limits and speeds. 

With coal-gas, the gases that preponderate are hydrogen and 
methane, which in the two samples, -4 and B, used for these experi- 
ments totalled 83=5 and 85 per cent, respectively. Ignoring the 
other gases, calculation according to equation (ii) gives 106 and 
96 cm. per second, respectively, as the maximum speed obtainable 
during the uniform movement of flame in a tube 9 mm. in diameter 
in mixtures of each sample of coal-gas with air. The speeds as 
determined by chronographic means were 106 '2 and 94 cm. per 
second. 

The ijroportion of mixed gases to be added to air to give mixtures 
with the fastest speed of the uniform movement of flame can also 
be calculated, knowing the corresponding values for each individual 
gas. The fastest speed with mixtures of methane and air is 
obtained over the range 9'5 — 10-0 per cent, of methane j with mix- 
tures of hydrogen and air, the range is 38 — 45 per cent, of 
hydrogen. Using the same type of formula as for calculating the 
limit mixtures, the “ fastest speed mixtures ** of air with mixed 
combustible gases are found to be as follows ; 

Mixtures with air in which 
the speed of the uniforra 
movement of flame is fastest. 


Combustible gases. 
Hydrogen-methane, 

( 1 : 1 ) 

Coal-gas A 

Coal-gas B 


Per cent, of combustible gas. 
Calculated. Observed. 

. 15-2~16-3 15-0— 16-0 

. 17'5-^18-8 18-0— 19-() 

. 16'3— 17-5 16r5— 17-5 
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It' o(iuation (ii) is expressed in the form 

, rt , 7 / c< , lI + b + ... . 

+ ■ . . . — — • 

it is at once apparent that the inverse of the sjmed of tlarne in 
mixtures of a composite gas with air is a simple additive property 
of the inverse of the speed of flame in each constituent gas with 
air. In other words, the time taken for flame to spread through 
a given volume of a mixture of combustible gases with air, under 
the conditions of combustion during the uniform movement, is the 
mean of the times taken for flame to spread through the same 


Fig. 1. 



vo-lurae of mixtures of each constituent gas with air if present 
alone. 

No doubt this relation, which has been shown to hold true for 
the fastest and the slowest speeds of the uniform movement of 
flame, is true also, as suggested by the generalisation just stated, 
for intermediate speeds. So that, given the necessary data respect- 
ing the individual combustible gases, the behaviour of flame in any 
mixture of several with air can be deduced. The exposition of 
the validity or otherwise of this assumption, when three or more 
combustible gases in varying proportions are used, will form the 
subject of a subsequent communication. 

In Nig, 1 are shown, plotted to the same scale, the speed-per- 
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eenta.o-e curves, for the uniform movenieut of flame in a horizontal 
o’lass tube 9 mm. in diameter, for hydrogen and methane, for a 
1 ; 1 mixture of hydrogen and methane, and for coal-gas 
(sample A). 

The curve for hydrogen is constructed from Haward and 
Otagawa’s d.eterminations (T., 1916, 109, 85), with additional 
figures obtained near and at the limiting percentages. In this 
connexion, it should ‘be noted that Haward and Otagawa, though 
they made no attempt to determine accurately the limits of in- 
flammability for horizontal propagation of flame, considered that 
in a tube 9 mm. in diameter flame would not travel horizontally 
in mixtures containing less than 11'8 or more than 63-5 per cent, 
of hydrogen. Actually, the limits under the conditions thus 
specified are 6‘7 (lower) and 65-7 (upper) per cent. It was found 
that when igniting mixtures near the limits of inflammability, 
great care had to be exercised to avoid disturbance at the mouth 
of the tube, and for that reason a lighted taper, such as was 
employed by Haward and Otagawa, which answered admirably 
over the range of mixtures studied by them, was unsuitable.'"’' 

* The details o£ the determinations made to locate the limits of inflam- 
mability of hydrogen-air mixtures in a horizontal tube 9 mm. in diameter 
are as follow : the tube was 1*5 metres long and the mixtures were ignited 
by a secondary discharge across a 6 mm. gap 4 cm. from the open end of 
the tube. 

Lower limit. 

Hydrogen, per cent. Result. 

9-4 Flame tx'avelled throughout. 

7-5 

7-1 

6-S 

6-6 Incomplete propagation of flame. 

These results place the lower limit at G-7 per cent, hydrogen. A mixture 
of this composition when tested failed three times to propagate flame, but 
on five occasions flame travelled throughout the length of the tube. The 
flames travelled very slowly and "were only visible when the room was in 
complete darkness. 

ITpjper limit. 

Hyclxogen, per cent 

63- 5 

64- 5 

65- 0 

65-3 


Result. 

Rapidly moving flame throughout. 


With mixtures containing 66 per cent, or more of hydrogen a sharp report 
occurred on sparking, due to the rapid combustion of a mixture made poorer 
in hydi'ogen by diffusion between the point of ignition and the open end of 
the tube. Flame also travelled rapidly over short distances towards the closed 
end of the tube; thu.s, with 67-5 per cent, hydrogen the flame travelled 
25 tan,, and with 67*8 per cent. 10 cm. With 68 per cent, no flame could be 
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Attention sliould be directed to the slow speed, 8' 3 cm. per 
second, at which fiame could travel in a mixture of hydrogen and 
air at the lower limit, a fact which illustrates the well-known 
persistence of hydrogen flames. In conformity with the results 
obtained for other gases, it was expected that the flame in the 
higher-limit mixture would be equally slow. The fact that so high 
a speed as 50 cm. per second was recorded was due to the difficulty 
experienced in igniting the mixture before diffusion at the mouth 
of the tube could decrease the percentage of hydrogen there. 

The coal-gas was made at the carbonising plant of the Experi- 
mental Station, and was not diluted with water-gas. The analyses 
of the two samples were: 

Sample A. Sample B. 

Per cent. Per cent. 


Benzene and higher olefines 1-2 1-6 

Carbon dioxide 0-1 nil 

Ethylene 2*9 2-8 

Carbon monoxide 7-3 7'1 

Hydrogen 50- 6 47-0 

Methane and higher paraffins 32-9 38-0 

Nitrogen (by difference) 5*0 3-5 


It will be seen that the difference between the two samples of 
gas lay almost entirely in the proportions of hydrogen and 
paraffins that they contained; and from a comparison between 
the speed-percentage curves for coal-gas A and the hydrogen- 
methane mixture given in Fig. 1, it is evident that the slower 
speed of flame obtained with coal-gas B as compared with 
coal-gas A is due to the higher methane-content of the former. 
For the highest speed obtainable with the hydrogen-methane mix- 
ture, which contained 50 per cent, of each constituent, is consider- 
ably slower than the highest speed obtainable with coal-gas /] , 
which also contained 50 per cent, of hydrogen, but only 33 per 
cent, of methane. 

The results obtained on the propagation of flame in horizontal 
glass tubes of smaller internal diameter than 9 mm. are recorded 
in the tables that follow. The determinations were made in the 
same manner, and the numbers in the table have the same signifi- 
cance, as in the experiments with methane and air (lor., cit., p. 668), 
with which they should he compared. 

observed, to travel away from the open end of the tube. These results place 
the upper limit for self -propagation of flame between 65-3 and 66*0 per cent, 
hydrogen. The determination was completed as follows : 

Hydrogen, per cent, • Result. 

65'9 Flame travelled rapidly about 40 cm. 

6S-7 „ „ 

65-6 Complete propagation of flame. 
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Table I. 

Coal-gas, Samph A. 


Internal 

diameter Coal-gas in mixture. Per cent, 

of tube, 


mm. 

12-4 

13-1 

16-4 

17-5 

18-4 

19-2 

20-0 

22-7 

24-5 

2-0 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

3-0 

(25) 

(50) 

— 

— 

81-3 

— 

— 

nil* 

— 

4-2 

(25) 

49-6 

— 

— 

. 87-3 

— 

— 

nil* 

— 

.')-0 

(30) 

53-5 

— 

— 

98-1 

— 

— 

35-3 

— 

0-0 

(44) 

.55-5 

— 

— 

99-1 

— 

— 

40-0 

nil* 

7-1 

(52) 

o8-7 

86-8 

97-7 

103'7 

102-7 

90-3 

50-6 

nil* 

8-0 

(00) 

59-2 

87-4 

98-8 

104-2 

103-9 

91-8 

57-0 

29-8 


Table II. 

Coal-gas, Sample B. ■ 


Internal 
diameter 
of tube, 
mm. 


Coal-gas in mixttire. 

Per cent. 


ifi 

14-0 

14-8 

16-5 

16-8 

2-0 

nil 

nil 

nil 

ml 

nil 

3-0 

nil 

— 

60 

— 

— 

4-2 

(35) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5-0 

(35) 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

6-0 

(41) 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

7-1 

(52) 

62-2 

71-4 

84-1 

80-1 

8-0 

(57) 

63-2 

77-4 

85-8 

82-3 


Table III. 

Hydrogen-Methane, 1:1. 


Internal 

diameter 


Hydrogen-methane in mixture. Per cent. 



mm. 

8-45 

^45 ' 

11-90 13-90 

14-36 

14-96 16-95 

17-20 

18-10 

18-05 

19-55 

2-0 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

3-0 

— 

— 

56-3 

74-9 

— 

74-6 

73-0 

nil* 

— 

— 

— 

4-2 

— 

nil 

57-9 

76-9 

— 

— 

— 

46-1 

nil* 



— 

5-0 

— 

(28) 

59-4 

83-1 

— 

86-0 

84-0 

63-5 

nil* 

— 

— 

7-1 

(30) 

38-7 

63-0 

85-1 

88-0 

95-8 

94-1 

74-1 

43-3 

nil* 

— 

8-0 

(40) 

39-4 

69-5 

87-1 

90-7 

— 

— 

76-8 

49-4 

34-2 

nil* 


* Flame travelled towards the oi)en ends of the tubes, a distance of 
3 cm. 


The results recorded in table III are shown as smoothed curves 
in Fig. 2, which illustrates the extent to which the "limits” are 
dependent on the environment of the inflammable mixture. It will 
be seen that the range of mixtures over which continued (hori- 
zontal) propagation of flame was possible became gradually 
restricted as the diameter of' the tube was decreased, until with a 

0 * 2 ■ 
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3 mm. tube it. was iess than half of that ohtaining in a 9 non. 
tuhe. 

Witli. a tube ni.m. in diameter, iiO' llanie could travel away 
from the point of ignition, whatever the percentage of combustible 
gas present, an observation that applies also to the mixtures of 
coal-gas and air. With all mixtures of methane and air, a 
diameter of 3‘6 mm. prevented the propagation of flame; whereas 
with hydrogen and air (30 per cent, hydrogen). Mallard and Le 
Chatelier (Ami. cXes Mines, 1883, [viii], 4, 320) have recorded the 
2 n'opagation of flame in a glass tuhe only 0-9 mm. in diameter. 

Complementary to these results are the results of expem'ments 


Ko. 2. 



made on the passage of flame in mixtures of coal-gas and air 
through brass tubes, either open at both ends or arranged as 
extensions to a larger vessel, at the closed end of which the mix- 
ture was ignited. It is unnecessary to give the details of these 
experiments, which were conducted in the same manner and ex- 
hibited the same general features as the experiments with methane. 
It is snfiicieiit to record that the flame in an 18 per cent, mixtuve 
of coal-gas B and air passed through 16 — 18 cm. length of brass 
tube of 4-4 mm. internal diameter placed horizontally and open 
at both ends, and was projected from a closed vessel (20 cm. long) 
through 13 — ^15 cm. length of the same brass tubing. The corre- 
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spending distances wlieii a 10 2 >er cent, naixture of methane and 
air was used were 7-5 and 3 — 4 cm. respectively. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from these experiments as 
regards the testing of miners' safety-lamps is that '' coal-gas ” is an 
unsuitahlo gas to employ for that purpose, for the following 
, reasons ; 

(1) Comparative^ small variations in the composition of coal- 
gas affect the speed at which flame can travel in its mixtures with 
air. In particular, a reduction in the proportion of paraffins 
which it contains, such as is usually accompanied by an increase 
in the pz’oportioii of hydrogen when, as generally, carhuretted 
water-gas is employed to dilute the coal-gas, enables a much 
higher speed of flame to be attained than can be given by mixtures 
of methane and air. 

(2) Even with gas produced solely by the carbonisation of coal 
at normal retort temperatures, the speed of propagation of flame 
attainable is more than double that possible in mixtures of methane 
and air. 

(3) It would seem that the ability of flame to pass through tubes 
or holes of small diameter is not dejjendent alone on its speed, 
although this is the main factor, but is to a certain extent a quality 
of the inflammable gas concerned. Flame in mixtures of hydrogen 
and air possesses the property of being able to pass through holes 
of very small diameter, and the presence of hydrogen in coal-gas 
confers this property in a certain degiee on ivhe flam© in mixtures 
of the latter with air. 

Eskmeaus, 

CtnvrBEBi-Ain>. October 30th, 1918.] 


III . — Mixtures of Nitrogen Peroxide and Nitric- 
Acid. 

By William Robert Bouspield, K.C. 

Nitric acid and nitrogen peroxide are mutually soluble in certain 
proportions, and in other proportions give rise to a double layer. 
When to the simple binary mixture water is added, a more com- 
plex mixture arises. A systematic study of these mixtures was 
projected, beginning with the simple binary mixture and passing 
on to consider the modifications which are introduced by the addi- 
tion of water. The present communication deals with the first 
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part only of this resear’ch. The nitric acid and nitrogen peroxide 
for the research have been specially j^repared by Nobel’s Explosives 
Co., Ltd., -with whose chief research chemist, Mr. Rintoul, I have 
been in consultation from time to time. 

Nitrogen Feroxide, — Nitrogen peroxide absorbs moisture readily, 
and in the absence, of excess of nitric acid appears to decompose 
according to^ the equation 

N.,0^ -h HoO - HNOo + HNOg. 

The presence of a very small quantity of water will therefore 
change the colour of liquid nitrogen peroxide to a dirty green, but 
traces of .moisture may involve the presence of nitrogen trioxide 
without noticeable change of colour. Two samples of liquid 
nitrogen peroxide were supplied by Messrs. Nobel. Nearly all the 
work was done with sample No. 1, which was subsequently found 
to have contained traces of nitrogen trioxide. Sample No. 2 had 
been purified by distilling it with phosphoric oxide. The prob- 
able reactions, which result in this purification appear to be 
2HNO3 -H P A = 2HPO3 + NoO.„ 

N.A + N203=2N204- 

This sample, No. 2, may be regarded as pure liquid nitrogen 
peroxide. 

In the meantime, before receiving this pure sample, I had used 
up sample No. 1 in nitric acid solutions and recovered it by dis- 
tillation and rectification with a pear still-head. This sample, to 
which I may refer as No. 3, appears by the density given below 
to be nearly as pui^e as No. 2. This is probably due to the oxida- 
tion of the nitrogen trioxide by nitric acid, according to the 
equation 

2HNO3 -t- N2O3 = 2N0O4 + HoO. 

Thus with excess of nitric acid and very little water the reaction 
N.3O4 + H.O = HNO2 -t HNO3 

appears to be reversed, and in the presence of excess of nitric acid 
the water appears to have no decomposing effect on the nitrogen 
peroxide. 

As further evidence of this, the addition of a few drops of water 
to the orange-coloured liquid nitrogen peroxide turns it a dirty 
dark green, presumably due to the mixture of the' blue nitrogen 
trioxide or nitrous acid with the orange nitrogen peroxide, but the 
addition of a few drops of nitric acid destroys the green and restores 
the orange colour. 

The green colour cannot be eliminated by simple rectification, 
as the nitrogen trioxide and peroxide 'appear to pass off together, 
the resulting gas being of a somewhat deeper red colour than that 
of pure nitrogen peroxide. Nor does the addition of syrupy phos- 
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plioric acid help mattei’s. Solid phosphoric oxide appears to be 
necessary to get rid of the nitrogen trioxide unless excess of nitric 
acid is added. 

Another sample (No. 4), of a bulk of about half a litre, which 
had been accidentally contaminated with sufficient water to turn 
it to the dark green colour, was mixed with sufficient nitric acid 
to restore the orange colour and then distilled with phosphoric 
oxide. The resulting sample, No. 5, was of the same colour and 
density as the pure sample, No'. 2. In the rectification of sample 
No. 4, the first few c.c. passed over green at a temperature at the 
top of the still-head of 19 — 20°. The bulk, which constitutes 
sample No. 5, distilled at 21‘9±0-1°, which may be taken as the 
boiling point of pure liquid nitrogen peroxide. 

Table I. 

Specific yolumct^ of Samples of Nitropea- Peroxide. 


4°. 11°. 18°. 

No. 1 0-67390 0-68110 0-68864 

No. 2 0-67435 0-68172 0-68938 

No, 3 0-67432 0-68168 0-68936 

No. 4 — — 0-68946 

No. 5 — 0-68170 — 


A set of density observations on sample No. 1 was taken at the 
tempemtures given in table II, which gives the observed specific 
volumes and those calculated from the formula 

'V = 0-66994 + 0-0009767f + 0-00000344i‘^. 

Table II. 

Specific Volumes of Sample No. 1 at Various Temperatures, 


t. 

1). 

V observed. 

V calculated. 

Difference, 

0-08“ 

1-49250 

0-67002 

0-67002 

± 

7 

1-47704 

0-66703 

0-67695 

-8 

11 

1-46822 

0-68110 

0-68110 

-i- 

15 

1-45909 

0-68536 

0-68536 

± 

18 

1-45214 

0-68864 

0-68863 

-1 

20 

1-44760 

0-69085 

0-69085 

rh 


For the pure sample No, 2 the specific volume-temperature 
curve derived from the three duplicated observations at 4°, 11°, 
and 18° is 

= 0-67027 + 0-0010075i -I- 0-000003i2, 
which may be taken as giving the correct specific volume of pure 
nitrogen peroxide at temperatures from 0° to 20° within ±2 in the 
fifth place of decimals 
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N-iZ-fic And . — The nit-ric acid used was specially purified and 
sent tome by Messrs. Nobel with, the following analysis: 

Nitric acid J>9-68 jier cent. 

Hydrocliloric acid 0-007 ,, ,, 

Sulphuric acid 0-068 ,, ,, 

Nitrous acid 0-012 „ „ 

Mineral matter nil 

99-767 „ „ 

I have taken the percentage of water by difference as 0'233 per 
cent. 

The densities of this acid at the temperatures indicated are : 

4°. 11°. 18°. 

1-5381 1-5254 1-6128 

In calculating the strength of the various mixtures of nitric 
acid and nitrog’en peroxide, to which reference is made later, the 
nitrous acid given in the above analysis has been reckoned as 
nitrogen peroxide, since, for the reasons above given, it is assumed 
that with very concentrated nitric acid the nitrous acid present 
is oxidised to give nitrogen peroxide and water. 

In table III are given the resulting values of the specific 
volumes, derived from the density determinations.* F is the per- 
centage by weight of nitrogen peroxide in the mixture. The 
temperature coefficients, a, from 4° to 11° and from 11° to 18° 


Table III. » 

iSpenfic Vohim.es of Mixtures of Nitric Acid and Nitrogen Peroxide, 

Temperature - coefficients. 


p. 

V. 

t-j,. 

^’]8“ 

4—11° 

aXlO®. 

11-18° 

«Xl0S. 

0 

0-65015 

0-65557 

0-66113 

77 

79 

1-2168 

0-64839 

0-65374 

0-65920 

76 

78 

8-021 

0-63719 

0-64211 

0-64715 

70 

72 

16-88 

0-62372 

0-62821 

0-63291 

64 

67 

36-09 

0-61214 

0-61655 

0-62113 

63 

65 

34-925 

0-60445 

0-60885 

0-61346 

63 

66 

37-60 

0-60296 

0-60743 

0-61204 

64 

66 

42-01 

0-60112 

0-60568 

0-61044 

65 

68 

43-71 

0-60082 

0-60543 

0-61026 

6(5 

69 

■ 46-70 

0-6008S 

0-60561 

0-61059 

68 

71 

48-66 

0-60113 

0-60599 

0-61110 

69 

73 

49-96 

0-60146 

0-60639 

0-61161 

71 

75 

51-37 . 

0-60205 

0-60715 

0-61248 

73 

76 

53-10 

0-60341 

0-60873 

0-61436 

76 

80 

93-86 

— 

— 

0-68610 . 

— 

— 

96-93 

0-67305 

0-68030 

0-68786 

104 

108 

98-49 

0-67371 

0-68098 

0-68866 

104 

108 

100-00 

0-67436 

0-68172 

0-68938 

105 

109 


The actual density determinations have been omitted at the request of 
the Publication Gornmittee to s^ye space. 
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Table IY. 


(j ouiraclion of Misctnres of Nitric Acid and Nitrogen Ferooidr. 


Contraction per c.c. of solution. Contraction per gram of solution. 


p. 

4°. 

11°. 

18°. 

4°. 

11°. 

18°. 

I-22 

0-0032 

0-0033 

0-0034 

0-0021 

0-0022 

0-0023 

S-02 

0-0234 

0-0242 

0-0251 

0-0149 

0-0156 

0-0163 

16-88 

0-0489 

0-0506 

0-0521 

0-0305 

0-0318 

0-0330 

26-09 

0-0724 

0-0743 

0-0763 

0-0443 

0-0458 

0-0474 

34-92 

0-OS96 

0-0917 

0-0938 

0-0542 

0-0559 

0-0575 

37-60 

0-0934 

0-0954 

0-0976 

0-0563 

0-0580 

0-0597 

42-01 

0-0985 

0-1005 

0-1025 

0-0592 

0-0609 

0-0626 

43-71 

0-0997 

0-1017 

0-1036 

0-0599 

0-0616 

0-0632 

46-70 

0-1008 

0-1027 

0-1044 

0-0606 

0-0622 

0-0637 

48-66 

0-1011 

0-1028 

0-1044 

0-0608 

0-0623 . 

0-0638 

49-96 

0-1011 

0-1026 

0-1040 

0-0608 

0-0622 

0-0636 

51-37 

0-1005 

0-1019 

0-1031 

0-0605 

0-0619 

0-0632 

53-10 

0-0988 

0-0998 

0-1005 

0-0596 

0-0607 

O’ 061 8 

93-86 

— 

— 

0-0023 

— 

— 

— 

96-93 

0-0008 

0-0009 

0-0009 

— 

— 

— 

98-49 

0-0004 

0-0005 

0-0006 

— 

— 

— 


are also set out in table III, as fchey give an important ■ clue to the 
nature of the combination which is taking place in thei mixture. 

Another important matter bearing on this is the contraction 
which takes place at various constitutions of the mixture. The 
euthetio |)oint, that is, the point of closest pacldng (see Bousfield, 
T., 1915, 107, 1412), may be obtained by calculating the ratio of 
the volume of the constituents before mixture to the volume at the 
same temjoerature after mixture, which is 

7? ^ Pv,+ {m--P)w 

loop 

where t’o = specific volume of nitrogen peroxide, = specific volume 
of nitric acid, ?;= specific volume of the mixture. 

It should be noted that E — 1 is the contraction per c.c. of solu- 
tion formed, the values of which are set out in table IV. 

In the same table are set out the values of the difference between 
the volume of a gram of the constituents before mixing and the 
volume after mixing, which is 


A _ PPn + ( 100-P) w „ 

100 " ' 

Consideration of the Results . — The results given in the tables 
are exhibited in Pigs. 1, 2, 3, and 4, where they are set out on 
the values of P, the percentage by weight of nitrogen peroxide, as 
abscissse. There are shown in ; 
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Fig-. 1, the specific volumes of the mixtures. 

Fig. 2, the values of 7?— 1 near the maxiniurn. 

Fig. 3, the values of A near the inaximum. 

Fig. 4, the temperature coefficients for the intervals 4 — 11° and 


11 -^ 18 '°. 


Fig. I. 

90 100 



Specific volmnc of mixtures of nitric add and nitrogen peroxide at 
4°, 11° and 18°. 

x=P&reentage of nitrogen p>erQxide. 
y= Specific volume. 


The notable heat of evolution on naixing approximately equal 
weights of nitric acid and nitrogen peroxide (which it is proposed 
to detemiine accurately at a later stage) indicates a powerful com- 
bination. The nainimum values of the specific volume curves give 
the same indication, showing a notable centraction of about 10 
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The position of the minimum is so largely determined l)y the 
jiiere density differences of the two components that it cannot locate 
precisely the percentage of the combination. 

The euthetic point (see Bousfield, loc. dt.) is generally very close 
the neighbourhood of the point of definite composition. The 


Fi«. 3. 



Contraction per gram of solution. 
x=P. 

y~A. 


values of the contraction per c.c. of solution which deterinine the 
euthetic point are given in table TV and set out in Fig, 2. The 
majdma correspond with the euthetic pointy and occur : 

for 4P at about 49-2 per cent. 

for IP „ 48*4 

for 18= „ 47-6 „ 
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Tlie actual position of the eutlietic point is determined, not 
only by contraction due to combination, but. also by contraction 
due to changes in the 2 )olynierisation of the constituents. The 
high temperature coefficients for both constituents indicate that 
these changes are notable. The percentage 49'2 at 4° corresponds 
very nearly with the composition 3 H]Sr 03 , 2 N 204 . 

If we take the curves in Fig. 3, in which the values of the con- 
traction per gram of solution are set out, the effect of loolymerisa- 
tion is to some extent excluded, and the maxima for 4° and 11° 
appear to occur at 49‘3 per cent., whilst that for 1S° is again 
shifted slightly to the left. On the whole, thera, it may be said 



Tewqurmturv-coi^fficimits of specific volumes of mixtures of nitric acid 
and nitrogen peroxide. 

x~P. 

y = Temperature-coefficient a. 

that the indications point to the composition of the definite com- 
pound 3 HN 03 , 2 No 04 , which corresponds with 49' 33 per cent. 

An inspection of Fig. 4, in which the temperature coefficients 
are set out, shows a definite minimum at 26‘7 per cent., which 
appears to be the same for each range of temperature; this corre- 
sponds with the definite composition 4 H]Sr 03 ,N 204 . The first part 
of the specific volume curve shown in Fig. 1 is approximately 
straight, which indicates that the whole of the nitrogen peroxide 
added up to about 15 per cent., enters into this combination with 
nitric acid. Furthermore, the proportions of nitric acid and the 
compound, dHJSTOs, 11204 , derived from the mass-action relation 
give a calculated specific volume .which corresjaonds closely with 
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the actual specific volume curve for a coiisiderable distance, that 
is, until the effect of the increasing proportion of the still denser 
combination becomes sensible. On the whole, we may conclude 
that at least two‘ definite compounds exist in the solutions, namely, 
dHNOs.NoO,^ and 3 HNa 3 , 2 N 204 . 

The C owpfmtiofh of the Double Lai/ers . — The specific volume 
curves have a gap between about 54 and 92 per cent. If at 4 — 18° 
a mixture between these limits is made, the solution separates into 
two layers, which are mutually saturated. 

Nitrogen peroxide is soluble in nitric acid up to about a 54 per 
cent, solution, but the solubility of nitric acid in nitrogen peroxide* 
is very much less. In order to determine the maximum solubili- 
ties at different temperatures, the two components were shaken 
together from ffim© to' time at the required temperatures, forming 
a cloudy liquid, and kept in a thermostat until the two clear layers 
were completely separated. The different layers were then drawn 
off into a pyknoaneter at the required temperatures, and again kept 
in the thermostat at these temperatures during the adjustment of 
the pyknonaeter. The resulting density determinations enabled 
the compositions to' be determined. 

In table Y ai’e given the density observations for saturated 
solutions of nitric acid in nitrogen peroxide, together with the 
specific volumes at the temperatures and the resulting percentage, 
p, of nitric acid in. the saturated solutions. 


Table V. 


Saturated Solutions of Nitrie Arid in Nitrogen, Peroxide. 


Percentage of 
aiiti'ie acid. 


4° 1-48742 

11 1-47351 

IS 1-4.5940 


0-67231 

4-90 

0-67865 

6-67 

0-68521 

8-05 


Since at this end of the specific volume curves they are practic- 
ally straight lines, the percentages are easily calculated from the 
formula 

VQ-Vt-fSj}, 

where specific volume of nitrogen peroxide, •?’{= specific volume 
of solution containing p per cent, of nitric acid, the values of the 
constants being: 

4°. 11°. 18°. 

0-67435 0-68172 0-68938 

8 0-000424 0-000476 0-000526 

It will be observed that the solubility of nitric acid in nitrogen 
peroxide rises rapidly with temperatxire, being about doubled in 
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the range from 0° to 20°. The values indicate that the soluhility 
would vanish at about —10°. 

In table VI are given the density observations for saturated 
solutions of nitrogen peroxide in nitric, acid, together with the 
specific volume at the temperatures and the approximate per- 
centages of nitrogen peroxide in the saturated solutions. 


Table VI. 

Safiiraied Solutions of Nitrogen Peroxide in Nitric Acid. 



D. 

V. 

P. 

4° 

1-65432 

0-60448 

54-4 

n. 

1-63942 

0-60997 

54-3 

18 

1-62501 

0-61538 

54-0 


In this case, the approximate compositions are determined 
diagranimatically frojn a large-scale specific volume curve. The 
temperature, of my laboratory in the end of May when these last 
observations were taken made them very difficult. It is, however, 
clear that the change of solubility with temperature is in this 
case very small, and it ajjpears to diminish with rising temperature. 

St. Swithin’s, 

Hendon, N.W. [Received, Auyust 1918.] 


IV . — The Effect of Dilution in Electro-titrimetric 
Analyses. 

By Gilbert Arthur Freak. 

The first application of conductivity measurements to analysis is 
that due to Krister and Griiters (^Zeitsch. anorg. Ghetn., 1903, 35, 
454), who showed that acids could be titrated accurately by these 
means. Later, Krister, Griiters, and Geibel {ihid., 1904, 42, 225) 
proved the accuracy of the method even when such substances as 
potassium dichromate and potassium permanganate were present in 
the acid solution. The estimation of acetic acid in vinegar, of total 
acid in red wine, of magnesia, and of various alkaloids was also 
shown tO' be possible. 

Further work has demonstrated that the method is capable of 
very varied application. Amongst the uses to which it has been 
put may be noticed the analysis of wines by Duboux (fjhem. Zeit., 
1913, 37, 879) and by Duboux and Dutoit (Conipt. rend,, 1908, 
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147, 134), tJie preparatiou of neutral amniouiuin citrate solutions 
by Hall {J. hid. Bnij. Ghew., 1911, 3, 559), and the analysis of soil 
solutions Van Suclitelen and Itauo (p2iid Ann. Rep. Mich. 
Board of Apric., 1913, 49). The last-named workers have also pub- 
lished {J. A^ner. Ghem. Soc., 1914, 36, 1793) the results of experi- 
ments on the estimation of chlorides, sulphates, nitrates, phosphates, 
potassium, calcium, ferrous iron, strong and weak acids, and of 
chlorides and phosphates in urine. Quite recently, Harned (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1917, 39, 253) has shown that certain bivalent 
metals iia the form of their sulphates can be determined accurately 
by the conductivity method by titration with barium hydroxide. 
Meerburg (Versl. v. h. Gentr. Lab. t. b. h. v. h. StaaAsoez. a. d. 
Volk&gchondh., 44-54, 1917; Ghem. Weelcblad, 1917, 14, 1054) has 
reported adversely on the method as applied to the estimation of 
siilphates by barium acetate and of calcium by oxalic acid, but 
mentions that good results may be obtaiiied indihe determination of 
alkalinity in potable waters. 

It is noteworthy that, although the method has been applied to 
so many reactions, no attention has been paid to the lower limit 
of concentration at which accuracy may still be obtained. Most of 
the experiments have been carried out on relatively concentrated 
solutions (seldom weaker than O'liV), the only reference to results 
with very dilute solutions being one by Van Suclitelen and Itano 
(loc. cit.), who state that the titration of as little as 5 c.c. of 
O'OOliY-sulphuric acid with O'OliV-sodmm hydroxide can be per- 
formed accurately. In those titrations involving the precipitation 
of a salt, the solubility of which would be expected to limit the 
sensitiveness of the method, this point has not been touched upon. 

It appears, therefore, to the author that an investigation of this 
nature was desirable. If the method is capable of yielding accurate 
results at very low concentrations, many estimations, for example, 
those carried out in the analysis of potable waters, could be made 
without previous concentration of the solutions. The present com- 
munication is concerned with the limits of the method as applied 
to the estimation of sulphates, chlorides, calcium, and magnesium. 
Rigid accuracy was not aimed at, the object being to find to what 
extent the method could compete with ordinary gravimetric or 
volumetric processes without the introduction of troublesome pre- 
cautions, To that end, beyond the use of standardised measuring- 
vessels and of “ purest ” commercial reagents, no special precautions 
were taken. No attempt was made to keep the temperature of the 
Solutions constant ^during the titrations, the duration of which was 
usually fifteen to twenty minutes. 
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Experimental. 

Except for the use of a double receiver telephone, which proved 
very convenient in minimising the interference of external noises, 
the apparatus employed was of the usual nature and therefore calls 
for no special comment. . 

The liquid to be titrated was placed in a beaker of such a size that 
thorough mixing could be effected by giving the vessel a rotatory 
motion, the stationary electrodes serving as a stirrer. The reagent 
was delivered from a burette capable of being read to O'Ol c.c. 
The curves were plotted with conductivity as ordinates and volume 


Eig. 1. 



of reagent as abscissa;, and in order to eliminate experimental 
errors at least three, and nsnally more, readings were taken on each 
limb of the curve. 


Estimation of SuPphates. 

A stock solution of Merck’s purest potassium sulphate was pre- 
pared and the estimated gravimetrically in duplicate as barium 
suljihate. From this solution weaker solutions wer'e prepared by 
dilution. For the titration of these, two solutions of barium 
chloride, approximately A/ 10 and jV/25 respectively, ivere prepared 
and similarly standardised. 

Table I shows that the results are accurate only do%vn to a con- 
centration of about 200 milligrams of SO4 per litre, a typical curve 
being shown in Fig. 1. When the concentration of SO.4 is 100 milli- 
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grams or less per litre, the precipitation of barium sulphate is so 
incomplete that the resulting curve changes entirely in chair acter, 
exhibiting irregularity, but no definite break such as appears in 
Fig. 1. 

Van Siichtelen and Itano {loc. rJt.) added to their solutions a 
certain amount of the salt that was to be precipitated with the 
object of avoiding errors due to solubility. In order to test this 
procedure, a suspension of fine precipitated barium sulphate in dis- 
tilled water was added to the sulphate solution in the beaker some 
little time prior to titration. The results are given in Table II. 


Table I. 


Concentration of SOi, 

Strength of 

SO 4 found. 

nig. per litre. 

BaCU. 

Per cent. 

990 

A/IO 

100-0, 100-4, 99-4 

198 


99-2, 90-2, 99-3 

99 

49-5 

N/k} 

No end-point. 


Table II. 


Concentration of SO 4 , 

Strength of 

SO 4 found. 

mg. per litre. 

BaClj. 

Per cent. 

99 

A/io“ 

99-7, 99-7 

49-5 

Nl'25 

99-5, 99-2, 99-6 

24*7 

9-9 


End-point indefinite. 


Reference to table II will show that this method succeeded to a 
certain extent as, by means of it, good results were obtained down 
to a concentration of about 50 milligrams of SO4 per litre. How- 
ever, it was not effective when only 25 milligrams of SO4 per litre 
were present, giving curves with an indefinite end-point of the type 
shown in Fig. 2. Titration at boiling temperature did not alter the 
character of this curve. In such cases it is possible, by taking only 
those points well remote from the curved portion, to arrive at an 
approximate value for the end-point (see dotted lines). For instance, 
figures derived in this manner from experiments on solutions 
containing 26 milligrams of SO4 per litre were about 5 per cent, 
in excess of the correct value. 


Estimation of Chlorides. 

The salt chosen for this purpose was a sample of Merck’s purest 
fused sodium chloride. A stock solution of this, together with the 
approximately A/ 10- and A/ 25-silver nitrate solutions used fo/ 
titration, was standardised by duplicate gravimetric estimations as 
silver chloride. 
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Tlie results obtained with varying concentration of chlorine are 
shown in table III. 

Table III. 

Strength of Cl found. 

AgNOj. Per cent. 

A^/10 99-7, 99'3 

100-1, 99-3, lUO-8 
A/25 100-2, 100-9 

„ 100-6, 100-8 

,, End-point indefinite. 

As in the case of sulphates, a limit of concentration is reached at 
which the method fails, the figure in this instance being 10 milli- 


Coneentration of Cl, 
mg. per litre. 
1000 
200 
50 
10 



grams of chlorine per litre. The addition of precipitated silver 
chloride before titration did not render the end-point shai’p at lower 
concentrations. 

The type of curve obtained in this estimation is similar to that 
shown in Fig. 1. 

Estimation of Calcium. 

A stock solution of calcium chloride was prepared by dissolving 
pure calcite in hydrochloric acid and eliminating the excess of acid 
by repeated evaporations . on the water-bath. Both this solution 
and the approximately A 710 -ainmohmm oxalate solution employed 
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ill the titrations were standardised by means of potassium perm;ui- 
ganate. 

Table IV sliows tlie results obtained. 

Table IV. 

Concentration of Ca, Ga found, 

mg. per litre. Per cent. 

500 100-0, 100-4, 99-2, 100-4 

200 99-1, 100-6, 99-1 

100 End-point indefinite. 

As in the case of the determination of chlorides, previous addi- 
tion of the precipitated salt did not lead to sharp end-points at the 
1 ast-rnentioiied concentration. In three such experiments, figure.s 
given by producing the straight portions of the curves gave 97 ’0, 
97' 6, and 95 '8 per cent, respectively of the amounts taken. 

Estimation of Magnesium. 

A solution of Merck’s purest magnesium sulphate was employed, 
standardisation being effected by duplicate estimations as mag- 
nesium pyrophosphate. An approximately N / 10-sodium hydroxide 
solution, standardised by means of sulphuric acid and pure sodium 
car-bonate, was used for titration. 

Variation of the concentration of magnesium gave results shown 
in table V. The typical curves for these cases have no minimum, 
but exhibit a definite break. 


Table V. 


Concentration of Mg, 
mg. per litre. 

.539 

269-5 

202 

134-5 


Mg. found. 

Per cent. 

99-2, 99-7, 99-7 

99- 7, 100-1, 100-4, 100-1 

100- 8, 99-9, 100-8, 100-6 
End-point indefinite. 


Addition of magnesium hydroxide prior to titration lead to no 
improvement at the last-mentioned concentration. 

In connexion with the estimation of magnesium by this method 
it is interesting to note that Harned (loc. cit.) says, " This titra- 
tion gives only a fairly easily detectable end-point for the change in 
direction of the plot before and after the end-point is not great. A 
reagent must, therefore, be sought which will increase the difference 
in the slopes at the end-point.” For this reason he employed 
barium hydroxide to titrate solutions containing magnesium sul- 
phate. Apart from the fact that the use of this reagent, to be 
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effective, demands that the magnesium shall he present as sulphate 
and the total elimination of carbon dioxide from the solution, com- 
23arison of Harned’s figures with those recorded above shows that 
the use of barium hydroxide does not present any definite advan- 
tage. It appears that eiTors from other sources are of greater 
magnitude than that derived from difficulty in reading the inter- 
section of the two limbs of the curve. 

Suniinary of Remits. 

(1) The determination, by means of conductivity measurements, 
of sulphates, chlorides, calcium, and magnesium has been studied at 
low concentrations. 

(2) It has been shown that, in relatively weak solutions, very 
small quantities of each of the above mentioned may be estimated, 
without any attempt at temperature control, witli an error not 
exceeding ±1 per cent. 

(3) In each case a limit of dilution is reached at which the 
results cease to he accurate, smooth conductivity curves being 
obtained. With the exception of the case of sulphate estimations, 
saturation of the solution with the salt to he precipitated does not 
lead to an improvement in this respect. 

Wellcome Teopioal Eeseauch Laboratories, 

Gordox Memorial College, 

Khartoum. [Rexeivid, Auijust Qth, 10 If?.] 


V. — The Optically Active moMethylhydrindaminesi, 
By (the late) Lt, Joseph Walter Harris." 

The reduction of i8-metliyl-a-hydrindoxirae, CH 2 <C^^-^^^]!>CINOH, 
with sodium amalgam and acetic acid leads to the formation of two 

* Lt. J. W. Harris, B.Sc., was one of those who, actuated by a high sense 
of patriotic duty, joined the O.T.C. of the University College, Nottingham, 
before there was any immediate prospect of a war, and his efficiency and 
enthusiasm led to his promotion to the rank of colour sergeant. In the summer 
of 1914 he had just completed his first iiiece of research work and when war 
was declared he immediately volunteered for active service. Shortly after- 
wards he was given a commission in the 3rd Lincolns and went to the Western 
front, where he was killed in action during the early part of the war. 

His death was a great blow to all who imew him, whether in civilian or in 
military life ; he was a most pronaising chemist, an ideal officer. The present 
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(//-baaes, one of wliicli may he isolated by the fractional crystal- 
lisation of the hydrochlorides prepared from the mixture (Kipping 
and Clarke, T., 1903, 83 , 913). The other base cannot be obtained, 
at any rate easily, in this way or by a similar treatment of the 
normal sulphates, benzoates, cinuamates, or picrates, but by frac- 
tionally crystallising the ff-bromocamphorsulfrhonates and mechani- 
cally separating the obvioii.sly different crystals, both the cZ/-bases 
can be ultimately obtained in a state of purity (Tattersall and 
Kipping, T., 1903, 83 , 918). 

As this method of separation was unsatisfactory, the author of 
this paper, at the suggestion of Professor Kipping, made some 
further experiments on the subject, and found that the two rff-bases 
in the crude product could be isolated in the manner described 
below. He then succeeded in resolving the r/f-nco-base into its 
optically active components, both of which were obtained in a state 
of purity. 

All the four optically isomeric j8-niethylliydrindamiues, therefore, 
have now been characterised; the two wro-bases, which form only 
about 25 per cent, of the original mixture, have very low molecular 
rotations compared with those of the other two methylhydrind- 
amines. 


Se'paratio/i of M ethylhydnnd^^ and nQoMethplhydrindamine 
by means of their Hydrogen Oxalates. 

The aqueous sohition of the mixed bases obtained by the reduc- 
tion of methyllrydrindoxime was neutralised with finely divided 
oxalic £Lcid, and a further equal quantity of acid was added. This 
solution was then concentrated and cooled. The first fi’action con- 
sisted of tufts of long, silky needles, and was nearly pure methyl- 
hydrindamine hydrogen oxalate. Subsequent fractions were simi- 
lar, but the needles gradually became less well defined, and when 
about two-thirds of the total substance had been separated the 
deposits consisted of hard, crystalline masses. The latter, after 
several recrystallisations from water, yielded tufts of ueedle-like 
prisms which were' '/moniethylhydrindamine hydrogen oxalate. Some 
ammonium salts separated in large, transparent masses from time 
tO' time, but these were easily removed by extracting the salt of the 
organic base with alcohol. By the above method about five-sixths 
of the original mixture was separated into the two' cff-salts, the pro- 
paper ia an account of his work, which be handed to me before he went to 
the front, and except the few lines of introduction and some immaterial 
alterations, the matter is given in his own words. — P. S. K, 
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portion being about three to one, niethylliydrindHinine being present 
in the larger quantity. 

d\-Meth ylhydrindamine hydroffan oxaltUe^ 
Ci„HipNH2,C2HoO„HoO, 

crystallises from water, in which it is readily soluble, in tufts of 
long, silky needles melting at 110—111°. These are hydrated and 
lose water at 70 — 80° j at 100° some decomposition is observed, but 
this is not noticeable in the melting-point tube. The dehydrated 
salt melts at 143 — ^145° with slight decomposition: 

0-4338 lost 0-031 at 80°. H20 = 7-14. 

The above formula requires H 3 O = 7-06 per cent. 

The benzoyl derivative of the base, made in the usual way, 
crystallised fr-om alcohol in needles melting at 150°, showing the 
base to be methylhydrindamine (Tattersall and Kipping, loc. cit.). 
dl-neoil / ethylhydnndarnine hyclroc/en oxalate, 
CioHipNHo,C 2 H 204 . 2 H 20 , 

in an impure condition, crystallises in compact masses. From water 
and alcohol the pure compound is obtained in tufts of needle-like 
prisms, which partly liquefy at about 100° and finally melt at 
173 — 175°, which is the melting point of the anhydrous salt. When 
treated with benzoyl chloride, the salt gave a benzoyl dei-ivative, 
crystallising in needles and melting at 169°, which is the melting 
point of the benzoyl derivative of //eometliylhydriiidamine (Tatter- 
sall and Kipping, loc. cit.): * 

0-4336 lost 0-0568 at 90°. H20 = 13-l. 

The above formula requires a loss of 13-2 per cent. 

0T454 anhydrous salt gave 0-3246 COo and 0*0834 HoO ^ 0 = 60*8; 

H=6-4. 

Cj 2 Hi,-, 04 N requires 0 = 60-8; H = 6-33 per cent. 

Eemlution of dl-neoi)/fi^Ay/%r7W«<f«.mf«e. 

dl-nmMethylhydrindamiM liydroyen owalate (20 grams) was 
decomposed with sodium hydroxide, the base distilled in steam, and 
the distillate neutralised with tartaric acid, a further equal quan- 
tity of the acid being added to form the hydrogen salt. The solu- 
tion was then concentrated to a small bulk, allowed to cool, and a 
crystal of pure 7-n<somethylhydrindamine hydrogen tartrate intro- 

* Since the melting point of the 4 -base described by Kipping and Clarke 
(loc. cit) was 169°, it is evident that by the fractional crystallisation of the 
hydrochlorides of the mixed bases, the salt of dbweomethylhydrindamine 
is first isolated, whereas in the case of the d-bromocamphorsnlphonates the 
salt of df-methylhydrindaraine forms the most sparingly soluble fraction. — 
.F. S..K. 
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duced. A deposit cousistiug of tufts of ueedles separated and was 
collected. The amount of this fraction was roughly about one- third 
of the whole. If the solution was allowed to remain too long 
before it was liltei'ed, the needle-like crystals became covered wdtli 
white masses. This first fraction was recrystallised from water until 
its melting became constant and consisted of Z-'?/coiriethyl- 

hydrindamine hydrogen tartrate (about 8 grams). The mother 
liquors, on further concentration and seeding, gave deposits of 
white masses, obviously a mixture and melting over a vdde range. 
The last mother liquors gave long, white needles melting at 165°. 
It was, however, found to be impossible to isolate a pure compound 
from these mother liquors, owing to the great solubility of the salt. 

The whole of the mother liquor was therefore decomposed with 
sodium hydroxide, the base distilled in steam, and the distillate 
neutralised with iiydrochloric acid. On concentrafing the solution, 
long needles of <ii^/ieometliylhydriiidamine separated, but the final 
mother liquor was found to contain a salt which was more readily 
soluble in water than that of the t^/-base, and the solution of this 
salt showed dextrorotation. 

To obtain this dextrorotatory base, the active mother liquor was 
decomposed with sodium hydroxide, the base distilled in steam, and 
the solution neutralised with c^-bromocamj^horsulplionic acid. The 
solution was concentrated until it became turbid and allowed to 
remain, vdien a mass of needles separated. These were recryatal- 
lised from water until the melting point became constant at 
229 — 230°. This substance was found to be fZ-»eomethylhydrind- 
amine t^^’bromocamphorsulplionate. 

l-neoMe t hylliydrin damin e hydroymi tartra te, 

CioHipNH2,Cl4H„Oe.,H20, 

the salt which forms the most sparingly soluble portion described 
above, crystallises from water or alcohol in large, vitreous prisms, 
often growing together in leaf-like masses. It is hydrated, and 
when heated in a melting-point tube it partly liquefies at about 
100° and finally melts at 173°. It is readily soluble in water, less 
so in alcohol, and j)ractically insoluble in ethyl acetate, acetone, 
benzene, or chloroform ; 

0-3522 lost 0-0204 at 100°. H20=6-71. 

The above formula requires H20 = 5-71 per cent. 

Samples dried at 100° gave, in a 200 mm. tube in aqueous 
.solution, the following results : 


Wt. of salt. Vol. of solution. a. [ale* fM],,. 

0*7116 gram 26 e.e. 0*66° 11*4“ 34° 

0-4600 „ „ 0*42 11*4 34 
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As tliBi molecular rotation of the tartaric acid ion in its metallic 
hydrogen salts is [M]j) 42°, that of the base is [M]j, — 8°. 
l-nQoMethylhydrindamine d-hromocamiihor&ulphonate, 

CioH„*NH2,CioHi40Br-S03H, 

is moderately soluble in water, and crystallises from the warm solu- 
tion in aggregates of needles, the solution first becoming milky if 
the salt is not free from the optically active isomeric base. These 
needles are hydrated, but lose all their water on exposure to the 
air. The freshly crystallised substance when heated in a melting- 
point tube partly liquefies at about 80° and finally melts at 214°. 
It is more readily soluble in alcohol than in water, and easily 
dissolves in ethyl acetate, chloroform, or acetone, but is insoluble 
in ether. 

The anhydrous salt was examined in aqueous solution in a 
200 mm. tube. 


Wt. of salt. Vol. of solution. a. [a]u. [Mj,„ 

0-5068 25 C.C. 2-32“ 67-2“ 262° 

0-3856 „ 1*75 57-1 261 


Taking the molecular rotation of the hromocamphorsulphonic acid 
ion to be [MJu 270°, these results give a value of [MJj^ -8° or -9° 
for the base. 

l-neoM ethylhydrindamine hydrochloride, CioHjpNHgjHCl, is 
much more readily soluble in water than the hydrochloride of the 
£?f-base, and crystallises from this solvent in long, silky needles. It 
is very readily soluble in water or alcohol and also dissolves in 
ethyl acetate or chloroform, but is practically insoluble^ in ether or 
carbon tetrachloride. When heated in a melting-point tube, the 
substance- begins to char at about 235°. The air-dried salt is 
anhydrous. 

The following results were obtained in aqueous' solution in a 
200 mm, tube : 


Wt. of salt. Vol. of solution. a. [o]i,. [MJu. 

0-5250 26 c,c. -0-13° -3-1° -6-7° 

0-7986 „ -0-23 -3-6 -6-5 

0-7754 „ -0-21 -3-4 -6-2 


\-nBoMethylhydrindamine S.-campho-rsu^phonate, 

GioHn-NH2,GioHi50*S03H, 

is very readily soluble in water, and crystallises in long, vitreous 
prisms. The air-dried salt is anhydrous, and when heated sinters 
at about 210° and finally melts at 220°. It is readily soluble in 
cMoxoform, sparingly so in alcohol or acetone, and practically 
insoluble in ether or ethyl acetate. 

VOL. CXV. D 
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The following results were obtained in aqueous solution in a 
200 mm. tube: 


Wt. of salt. Vol. of solvent, a. [a],.. [M],,. 

0-5898 25 c.c. 0-54° 11-4° 43-2° 

0-5282 „ 0-50 n-S 44-7 


Taking [MJj;, for campborsulplionic acid as 49°, these results give 
for the base [M]jj — 5’8° and —4*3° respectively. 

The henzoyl derivative of Z-weonietliylhydrindaniine crystallises 
from aqueous alcohol in long, silky needles melting at 171°. 
d-'iiBoMethylhydrinclamme A-hromocanvphormVphonate, 
CioHii-NH 3 ,CioHi 40 Br-S 03 H, 

is readily obtained in a pure condition fi’om the active base con- 
tained in the mother liquors from the df/-hydrochloride (see above). 
It crystallises from warm water in tufts of fine, silky needles, and, 
as with many other bromocamphorsulphonates, the warm solution 
becomes milky when the salt separates unless it is free from its 
optical isomeride. The freshly crystallised salt contains water, 
probably one molecular proportion, but it was impossible to obtain 
accurate determinations on this point, since the salt rapidly loses 
water in the air and the air-dried salt is anhydrous. 

1‘69 of the salt, roughly dried in the air, lost 0’544 at 100°. 

Loss = 3 ‘2, whereas IHgO requires a loss of 3T per cent, 
When the freshly crystallised salt is heated in a melting-point 
tube it partly liquefies at about 100° and finally melts at 229 — 230°. 
It is moderately soluble in water, more readily so in alcohol; it is 
also soluble in acetone or ethyl acetate, but insoluble in carbon 
tetrachloride or ether. 

d-ne oill e t hyl hydrin damin e hydro cM oride , qH j • N Ho,H Cl , p re- 
pared from the pure bromocampliorsulphonate, was dried at 100° 
and examined 2 ^olarimetrically in aqueous solution in a 200 mm. 
tube. 


Wt. of salt. Vol. of solution. a. LM]n. 

0-3200 23 e.c. 0-13° 3-1° 5-7° 

0-4268 „ 0-10 3-0 5-6 


A-riiQQMethylhydrindamine hydrogen tartrate, 

CjoHipNH3,C,H60o,H20, 

is much more readily soluble in water than the hydrogen tartrate 
of the Z-base, and crystallises in aggregates of needle-like prisms : 
1'2146 air-dried salt lost 0'0726 at 100°. H20 = 5‘9, 

The above formula requires HgO^b'Tl per cent. 

When heated in a melting-point tube the salt sinters at about 
90° and finally melts at 166 — 167°. The following results were 
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obtained with aqueous solutions of the anhydrous salt in a 200 mm. 
tube : 


Wt. of salt. Vol. of solution. «. [«]„, [M]u. 

0-3122 25 c.c. 0-40° 16-0° 47-6° 

0-3328 „ 0-43 16-2 48-1 


Taking- the molecular rotation of the tartaric acid ion in its 
hydrogen salts as [M]u42°, these results give [M]u5-G° and 6-1° 
i-espectively for the base. 

^-neoMetliylhydrindamhie d-ca-mpho7'sul2}honote, 

CjoHipNHa.CioHiaO'SOaH, 

crystallises from water in felted masses of needles vsdiich melt and 
decompose' at 195 — 205°, The salt is extremely readily soluble in 
water and readily so in alcohol or chloroform. It is sparingly 
soluble in ethyl acetate and practically insoluble in ether. 

A sample dried at 100° examined in aqueous solution in a 
200 mm. tube gave the following result: 0*6176 gram in 25 c.c. of 
.solution gave a 0*73°, [aj^ 14*8°, [M]jj 66*1°. Taking the molecular 
rotation of the acid ion as 49°, that of the base is [Mjj, 7°. 
■University College, 

Nottingham. . [Received, December IQth, 1918.] 


VI. — Chromatocohaltiammines. 

By Samuel Henry Clifford Briggs. 

Previous investigations have shown that the chromate radicle 
possesses considerable residual affinity, and has a strongly marked 
tendency to form complex salts (Briggs, Zeitsch. miorg. Ohein., 
1907, 56, 246; 1909, 63, 325; Groeger, ibid., 1908, 58/412). It 
was therefore to be expected that the chromatocohaltiammines 
would be a well-defined and stable class of substance.s, containing 
one or more non-ionisable chromate radicles. As soluble compounds 
containing a non-ionisable chromate radicle have not previously 
been described, the study of the cliromatocobaltiammines was under- 
taken in order to compare the properties of the chromate radicle in 
non-ionisahle combination with those of the ionisable radicle in the 
ordinary chromates. 

The chromatocob altiammin^ are readily prepared by the action 
of potassium chromate on the corresponding aquo-compounds in 
-solution. Thus, when a solution of potassium chromate is added 
to a warm solution of an aquopentamminecobaltio salt, a chromato- 

D 2 
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2 >entamminecobaltic salt (I) crystallises out on cooling. Tlie nitrate, 
chloride, and chromate of this series were obtained in a pure 
condition. 

The cliromatotetramminecohaltic salts (II) are formed in a similar 
manner, and the cht'ornate, dichromate, and nitrate were jirepared 
in a pnre state. When a solution of a diaquotetramminecobaltic 
salt is treated with an excess of potassium chromate, trichromato- 
octamniinedicoibalt (III) crystallises out on keeping. Tricliromato- 
octamminedicohalfc is isomeric with chromatotetramminecobaltic 
chromate (IV), but the two compounds are very different. The 
former is almost completely insoluble in water, and forms greenish- 
black crystals containing five molecules of water of ci’ystallisation, 
whilst the latter is obtained as a greenish-brown precipitate with 
three molecules of water of crystallisation ; it is moderately soluble 
in water, and its solution gives the reactions of the chromate ion. 

Attempts to prepare chromatotriammine compounds by the action 
of potassium chromate on triaquotriamminecohaltic nitrate were not 
successful, the product being chroinatohydroxotriamminecobalt (V), 
which, however, was not obtained in a completely pure condition. 
It therefore appears that when more than two molecules of ammonia 
in the hexamminecobaltic radicle are replaced by the chromate 
radicle, the products are unstable in the presence of water, and 
undergo hydrolysis. This explains why endeavours to prepare 
potassium cobaltic chromate, K 3 Co.(Cr 04 ) 3 , by oxidising cobaltous 
salts in the presence of potassium chromate, failed, cobaltic hydr- 
oxide and potassium dichromate being obtained. The formation of 
cliromatohydroxotriamminecobalt in the above manner also supports 
the view that the basic chromates are hydroxo-compounds in accord- 
ance with Weimer’s theory of basic salts Neuere Anschauungen 
auf dem G-ebiete der anorganisclien Chemie,’’ 3rd ed., pp. 177-178). 

Some evidence was obtained which jroiuted to the existence of a 
clircmatoaquotriammine series (VI), a compound being prepared 
which had the composition of chromatoaquotriamminecobaltic 
dichromate : 



In the chromatopentammine- and chromatotetrammine-cobaltic 
salte the chromate radicle in the complex is nou-ionisable, no pro- 
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cipitate being obtained when silver nitrate is added to cold, freshly 
prepared solutions of the pure nitrates. If the mixture is allowed 
to* remain for some time, however, silver chromate is slowly 
deposited, showing that the chromato-salts have a tendency to pass 
into the corresponding aqiio-salts as seen from the equation : 

■ +2AgNO, + aO = (Cog'®0NO3),H-Ag,OrO,. 

If the solution is heated the change takes place at once, and silver 
chromate is immediatel}’" precipitated. 

The chi'omate radicle in these compounds reacts with hydrogen 
ions in the same way as in the ordinary chromates. When an acid 
is added to a solution of a chromatopentammine or chromato- 
tetrammine salt, the complex is decomposed, as seen from the 
change in colour of the solution. 

In the chromatopentammine salts the chromate radicle fills one 
co-ordination position according to Werner’s theory, whereas in the 
chromatotetrammine salts it fills two positions. 

The entrance of the chromate radicle into the complex is accom- 
panied by marked intensification of colour, and all the chromato- 
cobaltiammines are deeply coloured substances. 

Experimental. 

Pent a mmine Series. 

Ghromafopentamininecohaltic P’itrate, — Carhon- 

atopentamminecohaltic nitrate was converted into aquopentammine- 
cobaltic nitrate, and potassium chromate was then added to the 
solution, the details of the preparation being as follows.* 

Carbonatopentamminecobaltic nitrate (2'5 grams) was dissolved in 
100 c.c, of water, a little dilute nitric acid was added, and the 
solution was gently warmed to expel carbon dioxide. The liquid 
was then just nemtralised by potassium hydroxide, diluted to 
300 C.C., and heated to 60 — 70°. One and a-half grams of 
potassium chromate in 100 c.c. of -water also heated to 60 — 70° 
were added, and the clear solution -was allowed to crystallise. The 
chromatopentamminecohaltic nitrate separated in brownish-red, 
acicular crystals (2 '2 grams), which vsrere collected, washed with a 
. little water, and dried in the air. 

Eound: Go = 18-5]; Cr 03 = 31*74; NH3=26-36. 

NOg requires To - 13-35 ; CrOg - 31-05 ; Nllg = 26-44 per cent. 

The salt was moderately soluble in cold water, and the freshly 
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prepared solution was not precipitated by silver, lead, or barium 
salts, but precipitation took place at once on beating. The chromate 
radicle is therefore situated in the complex, as shown by the above 
formula, and the salt is isomeric with Jorgensen’s nitratopent- 


aniininecobaltic chromate, 
23, 245). 


(Co®^®-'*)Cr04 (J. pr. Chem., 1881, [ii], 


( CrO \ 

jCl. — Chloro- 

pentamminecobaltic chloride was converted into aqiiopentammine- 
cobaltic chloride by AVerner’s method {Ber., 1907, 40 , 4104), and 
this was treated with potassium chromate. 

Twenty-five grams of chloropeutamminecohaltic chloride were 
heated with 625 c.c. of water and 62-5 c.c, of concentrated aqueou.g 
ammonia until the chloride was completely dissolved. After cooling, 
the liquid was just neutralised with hydrochloric acid, and heated 
to 60°. Sixteen grams of potassium chromate in 500 c.c. of water, 
also heated to 60°, were then added, and the mixture was allowed 
to cool. After crystallisation was complete, the salt was collected, 
washed with a little water, and dried in the air. Twenty-three 
grams of brownish-red crystals (A.) were thus obtained. The mother 
liquor was heated to 50° and 4 grams of potassium chromate dis- 
solved in a little water were added. On cooling, 1'2 grams of a 
second salt (B) -were obtained in yellowish-brown piusms, almost 
insoluble in cold water, but readily soluble on warming to give a 
yellow solution. The salt A was anhydrous, but B contained water 
of crystallisation otherwise the salts were similar in composition , as 
seen from the analyses: 


d. Found: Co = 19'86; Cr03=33-97, 34-27; 01=12-02; NH3 = 

27- 30, 27-15, 27-08. 

I’equii'es Co = 19-96 ; GrOg = 33-83 ; Cl = 12-00; NHg = 

28- 81 per cent. 

B. Found: Co=16-91; Cl = 9-80; Cr03=29-94; NH3 = 26-6; 

HgO = 13-95. 

requires Co = 17-31 ; Cl = 10-41 ; CrOg = 29-36 ; 

25-0 ; 13-22 per cent. 

The solution of the salt A on addition of silver nitrate gave a 
copious precipitate. Tlxis was filtered off, and on treatment with 
dilute nitric acid was found to consist of silver chloride coloured 
by the presence of a trace of silver chromate. The reddish-yellow 
filtrate, on heating, deposited a precipitate of silver chromate. The 
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salt A was therefore chromatopentaminmecobaltic chloride. 


Co, 


CrU^ 

6NH, 


ici. 


The solution of the salt B on addition of silver nitrate gave a red 
precipitatOj which was filtered off, the filti’ate being only faintly 
coloured. The precipitate consisted of silver chromate. It dis- 
solved in dilute nitric acid, leaving only a trace of silver chloride. 
The salt B was therefore a hydrated chloroiyentamminecobaltic 
Cl 


chromate, 2 Co, 


5NB. 


jCr0,,5H20. 


Various preparations of the salt A (chromatopentamniinecobaltie 
chloride) were made, but in all cases the ammonia content was low. 
The salt could not be purified by crystallisation from hot water, as it 
was then found to contain a little of the corresponding chromate, 

(co^^ ) ■which is very sparingly soluble in water. The 


reason for the low percentage of ammonia could not be ascertained, 
and this is all the more remar'kable as the salt, on treatment with 
silver chromate, gave the corresponding chromate in a high degree 
of purity. 

Ghromatopeiitammiinecobaltic Chromate, ) Cr 04 , 3 H 20 . 

— Two grams of silver nitrate were precipitated in the cold with 
1 gram of 23otas3ium chromate, and the precipitate was washed two 
or three times by decantation. The supernatant liquid was separated 
as far as possible by decantation, and the precipitate was then 
poured into a solution of 3 grams of chromatopentamminecohaltic 
chloride in 150 c.c. of water at 60°, the mixture being well shaken. 
After a few minutes the. silver chloride assumed a dense form, and 
crystallisation began. The silver chloride was then rapidly col- 
lected, and the filtrate, which no longer gave the reactions of the 
chloride ion, was allowed to^ crystallise. Chromcitopentammine- 
cabaltic chromate separated in glistening, scaly crystals, similar in 
colour to silver chromate. The yield was 1'5 grams. The crystals 
consisted of a triliydrate, which lost 2f molecules of water after- 
exposure over sulphuric acid in a vacuum for two or three weeks 
(loss = 7T6! 2fH20 require a loss of 7-17 per cent.). The resulting 

hydrate, ^ CrO^jHgO, became anhydrous above 100°. The 

complete analysis of the tiihydrate gave : ' 


Found: Co = 17-48; Cr03=43‘64; ]SrH3=24-83j H20 = 7-64. 

) CrO^jSHgO requires Oo= 17*09 ; CrOa = 't3 6; NB[^== 

24‘68 i H^O = 7*83 per cent, 
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Tetrammine Series. 

Carbonatotetraniminecobaltic nitrate was prepared by Jorgensen’s 
method (Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1892, 2, 282), and this was con- 
verted into diaquotetramminecobaltic nitrate by acidification of its 
solution. On treating the solution of diaquotetramminecobaltic 
niti'ate with potassium chromate, either chromatotetrammine- 
cobaltic nitrate, chromatotetramminecobaltic chromate, or tri- 
chromato-octamminedicobalt could be obtained in the pure state, 
according to the conditions employed. 

Chroryiatoteti'amminecohaltic Nitrate, 2^Co ^N 03 ,H 20 . — A 

solution of 4 grams of carbonate tetramminecobaltic nitrate in a 
little water was treated with dilute nitric acid, warmed gently to 
expel carbon dioxide, just neutralised with potassium hydroxide, 
and the volume made up to 40 c.c. Twenty grams of ammonium 
nitrate were dissolved in the liquid, and a solution of 1’2 grams of 
potassium chromate in 10 c.c. of water was added, drop by drop, in 
the cold, with vigorous stirring. The stirring was continued for a 
minute or two until crystallisation was complete, and the dark 
reddish-brown deposit was then immediately collected, washed with 
a little water, and dried in the air. The yield was 0*9 gram. The 
product was a hemihydrate, which lost its water of crystallisation 
after exposure for two days over sulphuric acid in a vacuum. 

Found: Co = 18-86; Cr03= 31-68; NH 3 = 21-34; H20 = 3-67. 

)N 03 ,bl 20 requiresCo= 18-77 ; Cr(\ = 31-83 ; = 21-69 

HoO = 2-87 per cent. 

The salt was moderately soluble in water, giving a deep brown 
solution. Silver, barium, or lead salts did not precipitate the 
freshly prepared, cold solution, hut precipitation took place at once 
on heating. The cold solution was also completely pi-ecipitated if 
allowed to remain for several days after the addition of the reagent, 
showing that the chromate radicle is gradually eliminated with the 
formation of a diaquoteti-ammine salt, for example, 

AgsCi-O,. 

Chj'omatotetramminecnbaltic Chromate, j CrO^jSH^O. — 

Four grains of carhonatotetrainniinecobaltic nitrate in 80 c.c, of 
water were converted into diaquotetramminecobaltic nitrate as 
described above in the jireparation of chromatotetramminecobaltic 
nitrate. To the cold neutral solution of diaquotetramminecobaltic 
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nitrate thus obtained (100 c.c.) 3 grains of potassium chromate, 
dissolved in 50 c.c. of water, were added with vigorous stirring. A 
brown, crystalline precipitate was formed, which was collected 
immediately, washed with water, and dried with alcohol and ether. 
The yield was 2'8 grams. 

The salt contained three molecules of water as water of crystal- 
lisation only, being readily evolved when the substance was 
exposed in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. The salt was sparingly 
soluble in water, and its solution was immediately precipitated hy 
silver nitrate, showing that some of the chromate content was ionis- 
able. It follows from these facts and the analyses that the com- 
pound must have the formula assigned to it. 

Found: Co=18-14j CrOg^dS-Sl; NH3 = 20'61; H20 = 8-26. 
(^°4NH ) ; ' Co = 17-97 ; CrOg = 45-71 ; N H 3 = 20-77 ; 

H2U = 8'26 per cent. 

Trichr omato-oc tamminedicohal t, 

— Two grams of carhonatotetramminecobaltic nitrate in 30 c.c. of 
water were converted into diaquotetramminecohaltic nitrate in the 
manner already described, and the cold neutral solution (50 c.c.) 
was added, with stirring, to a cold solution of 5 grams of potassium 
chromate in 50 c.c. of water. The clear liquid deposited a greenish- 
black, crystalline substance on keeping. This was collected, washed 
with a little water, and dried in the air. 

Found: Co = 17-14; Cr03=43-32; NH3 = 19-44 j H20 = 13-05. 

Co2SNH3(Cr04)3,5H20 requires Co= 17-04; 0163=43-33 ; 

]SrH3 = 19-68; H2O = 13*01 percent. 

The five molecules of water were readily evolved on exposing the 
compound in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, and all were therefore 
water of crystallisation only. In view of the facts ascertained with 
regard to chromatotetramminecobaltic chromate and described 
above, it follows that this isomeric compound must be a non-ionis- 
able octamminedicohalt derivative. Its almost complete insolu- 
bility in water affords further confirmation of this view. Again, 
since in the diaquotetramminecohaltic salts the water molecules are 
in the cis ” position (Werner, “ Neuere Auschauungen auf dem 
Gebiete der anorganischen Chemie,” 3rd ed., p. 347), this tri- 
chromato-octamminedicohalt must also have the chromate radicles 
in the “ cis ” position, and is therefore a 1 ; IG 2-2' -trichroTTKitG- 
octamminedicabalt peMahydrate. Attempts to prepare the corre- 
sponding “ trans ” compound by various methods were unsuccessful. 
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ChrQ7natotetTam.-mmeGohaltic Bichromate, ^ ^ Crg0Y,2I-l20. 

— Four grams of carbonatotetramminecobaltic nitrate were con- 
verted into diaquotetramminecobaltic nitrate as described above, 
and tbe neutral solution (80 c.c.) was added slowly, with stirring, to 
a cold solution of 8 grams of potassium dicliroraate in 80 c.c. of 
water. The precipitate was immediately collected, washed with a 
little water, and dried in the air. The yield was T9 grams. Three 
separate preparations were analysed, and the ammonia content was 
low in every case, for some reason that could not be ascertained. 


Found: Co = 15-94; CrOg^SS-dl, 54-01; ^3 = 17-48, 16-6, 16-4; 
I-l20 = 4-98, 4-76, 5-04. 

requires Co= 15-97 ; Cr03= 54-19 ; 

18-4 ; HgO = 4-88 per cent. 


The three molecules of water were readily given off in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid, and all were therefore water of crystallisation 
only. From the proportion of cobalt to chromium (2Co : 4Cr) it is 
evident that the salt is chromatotetrainminecobaltic dichromate, 

) 01*207, and not dichromatotetrammiiieeobaltic chromate, 
in which the proportions are SCo iSCr. Conse- 


quently the dichromate radicle is ionisable, and the chromate 
radicle non-ionisable. The salt was moderately soluble in water, 
and the solution was immediately precipitated by silver and barium 
'salts. 


Trkimmine Series. 

Ghromatohydroxotriamminecohalt . — Two grams of trinitratotri- 
amminecobalt prepared by Jorgensen’s method (Zeitsch. anorg. 
Ghem., 1895, 5, 185) were dissolved in 40 c.c. of cold water, and the 
solution was added to a cold solution of 6 grams of potassium 
chromate in 40 c.c. of water. The brown precipitate (1) was col- 
lected, washed with cold water, and dried in the air, when it weighed 
1’7 grams. The filtrate, on spontaneous evaporation, deposited 
crystals of potassium dichromate, as w-ell as of potassium chromate. 
Two other preparations were made (2 and 3), in which 1 gram of 
potassium chromate in 10 c.c. of water was mixed with 6*25 c.c, of 
potassium hydroxide solution (1 c.c. =0-0448 gram KOH), and the 
mixture was poured into a solution of 1-5 grams of trinitratotri- 
amminecohalt in 10 c.c. of cold water. The analyses gave : 
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Found: (1) HgO^ll-S; Cr03=36-3j Co=22-9; Nllg^lS'l. 

(2) H20 = 11-4; Cr03=34-5; Co=:22-5; NH3 = 16-8. 

(3) NH3 = 16-7. 

/ OB \ 

I CoGr04 ijSHgO requires H20 = 12-9; CrOg^SS-S; Co- 21*1 ; 

\3BbJ 

NHg^lS'S per cent. 

Althougli imjmxe, the compound was clearly a hydrated chromato- 
hydroxotriamminecobalt. 

Ghromatoaquotriamminecohaltic Dichromate . — Two grains of tri- 
nitratotriamininecohalt in 10 c.c. of cold water were added to a 
solution of 3 grams of sodium dichromate in 10 c.c. of water, and 
the mixture was treated with a solution of 0’75 gram of anhydrous 
sodium chromate in 10 c.c. of water, in the cold. A copious brown 
precipitate was formed, which was allowed to settle, and then col- 
lected, washed with a little water, and dried with alcohol and ether. 
The product, which weighed 1*4 grams, was only spaiingly soluble 
in cold water. In a vacuum over sulphuric acid, it lost 3 mole- 
cules of water after three days, and a further quarter molecule after 
eighteen days, the weight then remaining constant. The analysis 
agreed closely with the formula given below. 

Found: 3H20 = 7-22- Co = l(i-06; CrOg^ 54-09; 

NH3 = 13-63. 

/ H,0 \ ■ 

( OoUr04 ) Cr207,2H20 requires 3H20 = 7-30; SiHaO^I-Ol; Co = 

\sbbJ, 

15-93 ; CrOg = 54-04 ; NH, = 13-81 per cent. 

Note ojir the Freparation of Gurhomtopentamminecohaltic Nitrate. 

The following method of preparation was found to be more con- 
venient and more economical than that described by Werner and 
Goslings (Ber., 1903, 36, 2380). 

Twenty grams of cobalt carbonate were dissolved in the smallest 
possible quantity of dilute nitric acid and the clear solution 
(100 c.c.) was poured intO' a mixture of 250 c.c. of concentrated 
aqueous ammonia and 100 grams of powdered ammonium carbon- 
ate. Air was drawn through for two or three hours and. the solu- 
tion was then allowed to remain for twenty-four hours. The mix- 
ture was heated for twenty minutes in a porcelain dish on the 
water-bath with frequent addition of a small piece of ammonium 
carbonate. The brown colour of the liquid changed to deep red, 
and the mixture was allowed to remain until crystallisation was 
complete. After filtration and washing with a little water, the salt 

D* 2 
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was digested witli cold water to remove any ammonium carbonate 
still present. Tlie air-dried product weighed 21 grams. (Found, 

Co = 20-54; NH 3 = 29-63. requires Co = 20-76j 

NH3=:29'95 per cent.) The water was not given off at 100°, or in a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid at the ordinary temperature. 

[Received, October 2Zrd, 1918.] 


VII . — Glyoeryl Methyl Ether Binitrate {a-Methylin 
Binitrate.) 

By David Trevoe Jones. 

During recent years, considerable attention has been devoted to 
the study of the mono- and di-nitrates of glycerol and their 
chlorides and ethers. The interest in these substances has been 
stimulated by the technical possibilities which they appeared to 
offer as ingredients of non-freezing nitroglycerin blasting com- 
positions. Among the substances investigated have been the di- 
nitrate of monochlorohydrin (Kast, Zeitsch. ges. ScMess- u. 
S'prmgstoff w 1906, 1, 227), which has been more or less extensively 
used in such explosives as gelatin astralit, gelatin westfalit, etc. 
The mono- and di-nitrates of glycerol have been very exhaustively 
studied by Will (Ber., 1908, 41 , 1107), who commenced the in- 
vestigation of these substances with the above-mentioned technical 
object in view. The dimethyl and diethyl ethers of glycerol mono- 
nitrate have been described by Pateruo and Benelli {Gazzetta, 
1909, 39, ii, 312), whilst Vender has described the dinitrates of 
monoacetin and monoformin [Zeitsch. ges. Schiess- u. Sprengstaffw., 
1907, 2, 21). 

Glyceryl methyl ether dinitrate, which is here described, was 
prepared by the direct nitration of the a-monomethyl ether of 
Griin and Bocldsch (Bet'., 1908, 41 , 3471). 
0 Me-CH=,-CH( 0 H)-CH 2 * 0 H-i- 2 HN 03 ^ 

0 Me-CH 2 -CH(N 03 )-CH 2 -N 03 -H SHgO. 
The product, which was readily isolated, was found to solidify 
after being well supercooled and stirred. It is a powerful ex- 
plosive, having about two-thirds the strength of nitroglycerin. It 
is, however, much less sensitive to shock, although rather more 
readily exploded by heat. Its effect in lowering the freezing point 
of nitroglycerin is much the same as that of molecular cpnceutra- 
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tious of monochloroliydriii diniti’ate (Kast, loc. cit.) and of ethyl 
nitrate (Nauckhoff, Zeitsch. ange.w. Ghcm., 1905, 18, 21). All 
these values, however, ai*e in complete disagreement with the value 
for the freezing-point constant of nitroglycerin as calculated from 
a carefully conducted determination of its latent heat of fusion 
(Hibhert and Fuller, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1913, 35, 979). 

The substance did not appear to exist in a second or labile form 
corresponding with the labile form of nitroglyceiun. 

■' Experimental. 

Glyceryl a-monomethyl ether was prepared by Gritn and 
Bocldsch’s method (loc. cit.). The product distilled at 120°/ 
18 mm., and the yield was 127 grams, or from 200 grams of mono- 
chlorohydrin 66 per cent, of the theoretical. The same yield was 
obtaizied on repeating the experiment. 


Glyceryl Methyl Ether Dinitrnte. 

Sixty-three grams of glyceryl a-inonoraethyl ether were gradu- 
ally added to 480 grams of a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids 
(HN 03 = 38'6, H. 2 S 04 = 59‘0, H 20 = 2’4 per cent.), which was cooled 
in ice-water during the nitration. The initial temperature vras 
13°. During the operation, the temperature was allowed to rise 
to 20°, and was maintained at that point until the end. The 
nitration proceeded quite smoothly, and was easily controlled by 
regulating the addition of the glyceryl methyl ether. The time 
occupied by the nitration was from twenty to twenty-five minutes. 
The product was completely soluble in the mixed acid, and the 
mixture was slowly poured into 800 c.c. of water, the temperature 
being allowed to rise to 40°. The bulk of the dinitrate separated, 
and, after remaining for some little time, the bulk of the aqueous 
layer was poured off and preserved for extraction. The residue 
containing the dinitrate was neutralised with a semi-saturated 
solution of sodium carbonate. The dinitrate was then run oS 
from below, the neutralised aqueous layer being added to the 
diluted acid which had been previously poured off. The dinitrate 
was then washed three times at 50° with an equal bulk of 5 per 
cent, sodium carbonate solution, then three times with water, and 
was finally dried in a desiccator over calcium chloride. The yield 
was 76 grams, or 64 per cent, of the theoretical. The^ neutralised 
aqueous washings were extracted with ether, and the ethereal 
solution was washed with 6 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, 
dried with calcium chloride, filtered, evaporated under diminished 
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pressure, and preserved over calcium chloride in a desiccator. In 
this way, a further yield of 13-9 grams was obtained, the total 
yield being thus 8S'9 grains, or 77 per cent, of the theoretical. 

The dry liquid constituting the first and major portion of the 
yield was analysed liy the combustion method, but on account of 
its highly explosive nature the weighed-out substance was first 
converted into a weak dynamite by mixing with excess of pre- 
viously ignited kieselguhr, the dynamite in turn being mixed with 
roughly powdered copper oxide and introduced into the combus- 
tion tube. The combustion proceeded normally. 

The nitrogen was estimated by the nitrometer method, using 
sulphuric acid, as in the analysis of guncotton : 

0-1397 gave 0-1248 COo and 0-0614 H^O. 0 = 24-36; H = 4-03. 

0-5492 ,, 132-3 c.c. NO at IG'^ and 755 mm. N = 14*15. 

0*638 in 20-45 benzene gave A*= -0*833°. M.'W. = 188. 

C.iHg 07 ]Sri> requires 0=24*28; H = 4*08; N = 14*29 per cent. 
M.W. = 196. 

The substance was therefore undoubtedly a-methylin dinitrate. 

Glyceryl methyl ether dinitrate crystallises in white, monoclinic 
prisms melting at 24°. As first obtained, it was a clear, colour- 
less liquid, which became pale yellow on keeping. It crystallised 
with difficulty, and remained liquid, even with occasional shaking, 
for more than two years in a magazine maintained at 15 — 21°. 
It distilled at 124°/ 18 mm., that is, at approximately the same 
temperature as the glyceryl methyl ether from which it was derived, 
and some 22° lower than glyceryl dinitrate, the corresponding 
alcohol . 

It is therefore more volatile thau' niti-oglycerin, and when tested 
at 100° on a watch-glass it was found to volatilise at from seven 
to eight times as rapidly. The liquid has Dp T374 and Wp 1-4478. 
It is soluble in benzene, toluene, acetic acid, methyl and ethyl 
alcohols, chloroform, ether, or acetone, and insoluble in carbon 
disulphide or light petroleum. 

It gelatinises iiitro-cotton rapidly at the ordinary temperature, 
and after warming it yields a gelatin softer and more plastic than 
that obtained from nitroglycerin. 

The chief interest of this substance lies in its explosive proper- 
ties as compared with those of nitroglycerin. It has about two- 
thirds the power of nitroglycerin, although it is much less sensitive 
to shock. Its comparative insensitiveness was demonstrated by 
submitting to the fall-hammer test unfrozen dynamites each con- 
taining three parts of explosive to one part of kieselguhr. Both 
substances wei*e placed under a steel disk and subjected to the 
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impact of a weight of 1 kilogram, falling from a measured height. 
The results are set forth in the following table : 



Dinitrate. 



Nitroglycerin. 


Height 



Height 



of fall. 



of fall. 



cm. 

Detonations. 

Failures. 

cm. 

Detonations. 

Failures. 

100 

2 

8 

30 

10 , 

0 

95 

1 . 

9 

20 

10 

0 

90 

1 

9 

15 

9 

1 

S5 

0 

10 

10 

0 

10 


The solid substance was very insensitive. It did not explode 
even when scratched with the sharp edge of a thin melting-point 
tube. On the other hand, the dinitrate pi'oved to be more easily 
exi^loded when heated than did nitroglycerin. When heated in a 
glass test-tube in a metal-bath, the temperature being raised at the 
rate of 5° per minute, it was observed to explode at 182“^, the tri- 
nitrate exploding at 192°. 

Comparative power tests of nitroglycerin and methylin dinitrate 
dynamites were made with the Trauzl lead block and mortar tests. 
In the lead block, the dinitrate dynamite gave an expansion of 
22-9 C.C., a similar charge of nitroglycerin dynamite giving 30'0 c.c. 
In the mortar test, the relative powers indicated by the ballistic 
pendulum wei'e 93‘76 kilogram-metres (678 foot-lb.) for the 
dinitrate dynamite as compared with 124*43 kilogram -metres 
(900 foot-lb.) for a similar charge of nitroglycerin dynamite. 
Methylin dinitrate, therefore, would appear to have rather more 
than two-thirds the strength of nitroglycerin. 

In order to determine the lowering effect of the dinitrate on 
the freezing point of nitroglycerin, a fo'rm of apparatus was 
adopted similar to' that used by Kast (Joe. cH.) for determining 
the melting points of the nitroglycerin isomerides, and by Hibbert 
(Eif/hth IntcTnatiomiJ. Congreas^ of Applied Chemistry^ 1912, 
lY, 37)., 

About 5 C.C. of the mixture were inserted in a test-tube 
(15 X 1 cm.) which was fitted into a slightly larger tube, whereby 
the glyceryl nitrates were protected by an air-jacket from the too 
rapid action of the freezing mixture. The freezing agent con- 
sisted of ice whei*e mixtures of higher melting point were con- 
cerned, and of ice and salt for those of lower melting point. The 
thermometer was allowed to stand in the mixture, direct contact 
between glass and glass being . prevented by enclosing the lower 
portion of the thermometer bulb in a band of elastic. The stirrer 
consisted of a flexible piece of platinum wire which was attached 
to a weighted string wound over a simple pulley, and fastened at 
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til© furtliei' end to the outer edge of a -woodeu. disk rotated by a 
motor. The liquid was first supercooled to the extent of about 
4° or 5°. It was then inoculated with a small -quantity of a frozen 
mixture of nitroglycerin, wood-pulp, and sodium nitrate, and 
vigorously stirred. The maximum temperature was then carefully 
noted and taken as the freezing point. It will be seen that the 
values found for the molecular depression constant for nitroglycerin 
vary from 72'4 to 81*0, thus differing not very greatly from those 
obtained by Nauckhoff (Zoc. cit.) and by Kast (loc. cit.) with 
ethyl nitrate and monochlorohydrin dinitrate respectively. These 
numbers are in fair agreement with the value 70’5 for the freez- 
ing-point constant for nitroglycerin obtained by Nauckhoff {loc. 
cit.) from a determination of its latent heat of fusion. Nauckhoff’s 
method was, however, admittedly defective, and his results differ 
very considerably from those of Hibbert and Fuller (loc. cit.), who 
found the latent heat of fusion (Ji) of nitroglycerin at 0° to be 
33*2 calories. Corrected to 13°, the melting point of stable nitro- 
glycerin, this would become 33'2-fl3’0 (c^ — Co), where Ci and cg 
are the specific heats of solid and liquid nitroglycei'in respectively. 
Accepting Nauckhoff ’s values of 0-356 and 0-315 for these, the 
latent heat of fusion of nitroglycerin at 13° would be 33-2 -i- 
13-0 (0-356 -0-315) =34-33. 

Hence the freezing-point constant 

BT^ _ 0-1991 X (273 -t- 13)2 _ 

lOOh ■ 100x34-3T 


The results are set forth in the following table, which includes . 
Nauelchoff’s and Kast’s values derived from ethyl nitrate and 
clilorohydrin dinitrate ; 

Molecular depression 
constant. 


Composition of 
liquid. 


Nitro- 

Metbylin. 

Depression 


glycerin. 

dinitrate. 

of freezing 

Calculated 

Grams. 

Grams. 

point. (A) 

from A 

31-69 

1-802 

2-1® 

72-4 

16-31 

1-748 

4-4 

73-6 

8*22 

1-729 

Chloro- 

hydrin 

dinitrate. 

8-7 

81-0 

21 

2-1 

4-4 

88-4 

21 

4-2 

6-4-7-2 

62-7-70-5 

21 

6-3 

Ethyl 

nitrate. 

9-4 

60-7 

74-1 

76-0 


Calculated 
from latent 
heat (Hib- 
bert and 
Fuller). 
48-5 
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Attempts to obtain a labile form of the substance, analogous to 
that of nitroglycerin were made. The liquid was mixed with glass 
wool and supercooled to varying degrees, with continual stining 
with a glass rod. When some of the supercooled liquid which had 
not been previously frozen was inoculated with a trace of this 
product, the solid obtained invariably crystallised at 24°. 

The author desires to express his indebtedness to Messrs. Nobel’s 
Explosive Co. and to Mr. W. Rintoul, the manager of their 
Research Section, for the facilities accorded to him fqr the carry- 
ing out and publication of this work. 

Audebr. {Received, November 7th, 1918.] 


VIII . — The Inflammation of Mixtures of Ethane and 
Air in a Closed Vessel : The Effects of Turbulence. 

By Richard Vernon Wheeler. 

When describing the inflammation of mixtures of methane and air 
it was noted that the speed at which flame spreads through the 
mixture in a closed vessel is demonstrably dependent on the degree 
of mechanical agitation imparted to the mixture, as, indeed, is the 
speed of flame in all combustible mixtures and under all conditions 
other than those existing during the pr-opagation of the explosion 
wave. 

This important fact appears first to have been observed, or, at 
all events, first commented on by Schloesing and de Mondesir about 
the year 1864. Their experiments, which involved an extended 
study of the mode of propagation of flame, were carried out mainly 
with mixtures of carbon monoxide and air, and were undertaken 
in connexion with a research on the working of gas engines. Mallard 
and Le Chatelier, to whom the results of the experiments were 
communicated verbally, have thus described them (dm?, des Min-es, 
1883, [VIII], 4, 298) : 

“ Ces recherches out mis en evidence un fait d'une grande im- 
portance, I’infiuence de I'agitation du melange gazeux sur la vitesse 
de propagation de la flamme. Des melanges tres lents (et par cette 
expression nous entendrons ceux dans lesquels la vitesse de propaga- 
tion est faible) peuvent donner lieu a des propagations pour ainsi 
dire instantanees, e’est-a-diro a de v€ritables explosions, quand on 
provoque au moment de I’inflammatiop pne agitation interienre treg 
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vive, telle que celle que Ton obtient en faisaut deboticlier an milieu 
d’une masse gazense en repos itn jet cle gaz anime d’line grande 
vitesse.” 

These observations appear to liave been overlooked or forgotten 
until tlie subject of the agitation or turbulence of gaseous mixtures 
became of manifest importance during the investigation of gaseous 
explosions instituted hy the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. New experiments on the subject, by Dugald 
Clerk and Hopkinson, are recorded in the Fifth Report of the 
Committee on Gaseous Explosions {Bef. Brit. Asfioc., 1912, 201). 

To quote from his Gustave Canet lecture (Junior Institution of 
Engineers, 1913), Dugald Clerk “had long ago observed that gas 
engines would have been impracticable had the rates of explosion 
been the same in actual engine cylinders as in closed-vessel experi- 
ments.” During his experiments in 1912 he “found that the rate 
of explosion rise in the same engine varied with the rate of revo- 
lution, increasing with increased number of rotations per minute, 
and was due to the turbulence or eddying caused by the rush of 
gases into the cylinder during the suction stroke, which persisted 
during the compression stroke.” 

By drawing in a charge of mixture into the gas-engine cylinder 
in the ordinary way, and then tripping the valves and compressing 
and expanding the charge for one or two revolutions before igniting 
it, the turbrilence was given time to die away. It was found that 
the effect of thus damping down turbulence was to retard the rate 
of inflammation of the mixture to a remarkable extent. For 
example, with a mixture of coal-gas and air containing about 
9’ 7 per cent, of gas, ignition in a gas-engine cylinder under normal 
conditions at .the end of the first compression stroke (the engine 
being run at 180 revolutions per minute) resulted in the maximum 
pressure being attained , after 0’037 sec . ; whilst when ignition was 
at the end of the third compression stroke, after the charge had 
been expanded twice and turbulence had subsided, the time' taken 
for the attainment of maximum pressure was 0‘092 sec. 

Hopkinson experimented on the effects of turbulence at the same 
time as Dugald Clerk, using a cylindrical vessel 30’5 cm. in diameter 
and 30‘5 cm. long. A small fan was mounted at the centre of the 
vessel, and comparison was made of the results of igniting similar 
mixtures with the fan at rest and in motion. With mixtures of 
coal-gas and air containing 10 per cent, of gas, the times that 
elapsed between ignition and the attainment of maximum pressure 
were: (1) with the fan at reet. O' 13 sec.p(2) with the fan running 
at 2,000 revolutions per min., 0*03 sec.; and (3) with the fan 
running at 4,000 revolutions per luim, 0'02 sec. 
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Simultaneously with, and independently of, the experiments thus 
made on behalf of the G-aseous Explosions Co’inmittee of the British 
Association, a problem under investigation for the Explosions in 
Mines Committee of the Home Office was found to involve a study 
of the effects of turbulence on the inflammation of gaseous, mix- 
tures. The problem was to determine the effect, if any, of the 
presence of incombustible dusts in suspension on the limits of 
inflammability of mixtures of firedamp and air. A series of experi- 
ments on the ignition of mixtures near the lower limit of inflam- 
mahility was made with a spherical vessel of about 4 litres capacity 
(described in T., 1918, 113, 855) provided with a fan which could 
be rotated at a high speed so as to agitate the mixture and maintain 
dust in suspension. Naturally, the fan was rotated whether dust 
was present or absent, so as to ensure that the comparative experi- 
ments required should be made under as far as possible identical 
conditions. The pronounced effect of turbulence or agitation of a 
gaseous mixture on the speed at which flame travels through it thus 
became manifest, for many experiments had previously been made 
with similar m.ixtui*es in the same sphere without the fan, 

The fan had four Wades, and was attached to a horizontal shaft 
passing through an air-tight gland near the bottom of the sphere. 
Each blade extended for 7’5 cm. along the shaft and had a maxi- 
mum width of 2‘5 cm., the edge having a radius of curvature of 
9'5 cm. The shaft was so fitted that there was a clearance of 1 cm. 
between the. side of the sphere and the edges of the fan-blades. A 
slight helical twist was given to each blade. 

Several experiments were made with mixtures of ethane and air 
near the lower-limit of inflammability, which, with ignition at the 
centre of a closed spherical vessel of glass of 2*5 litres capacity, is 
3T0 per cent, ethane. With 3'0 per cent, of ethane flame travels 
slowly throughout nearly the whole of the (non-tiirhulent) mixture 
in such a vessel ; and with 2'9 and 2'95 per cent, of ethane flame 
spreads through about one-third of the mixture (T., 1911, 99, 
2026). It will therefore be realised that even though a mixture 
may not contain sufficient ethane to ensure continued self-propaga- 
tion of flame, part of the mixture may be burnt with a consequent 
development of pressure in a closed vessel. 

The earlier experiments with turbulent mixtures were made with 
the fan tunning at 100 revolutions per second. The means of 
ignition was a secondary discharge (from a “ 10-inch X-ray coil) 
across a sparlc-gap of 12 mm. at the centre oJf the sphere, produced 
by breaking a current of 10 amperes in the primary circuit of the 
coil, the trembler being locked. Such a discharge is more than 
adequate to ignite any mflammable mixi<ure of ethane and ai,r when 
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the mixture is still, yet it was found that no ignition, or, rather, 
no propagation of flame, took place with a mixture of ethane and 
air containing as much as 3'2 per cent, of ethane when that mix- 
ture was agitated by the fan at 100 revolutions per second. On 
stopping the fan and allowing the turbulence to subside, ignition 
took place readily with complete inflammation of the mixture and 
the development of a pressure of 3'4 atmospheres. 

Similarly, with mixtures containing 3‘15 and 3'05 per cent, of 
ethane nO' ignition could be obtained, whilst the fan was running 
(at 100 revolutions per second), however freqiiently the discharge 
was passed, although wdien the mixtures were free from turbulence 
ignition occurred on the first passage of the discharge. Details of 
these and similar experiments are as follow : 

Ethane in mixture. 

Per cent. Result. 

3’20 No ignition when the fan was running at 100 revolutions 

per sec. With the fan at 40 revolutions per sec. ignition 
took place, a pressiire of 4-5 atm, being recorded 0-25 
sec. after ignition. Without the fan running, a pressure of 
3-4 atm. was developed. 

3d5 No ignition could be obtained when the fan was run- 

ning at 100 revolutions per sec. Without the fan, ignition 
occurred at once, a pressure of 3-2 atm. being recorded. 

3-10 With thefan at 40 revolutions per see. ignition occurred 

on the fourth passage of the discharge. With the fan at 
20 revolutions per see, ignition occui-red at once. A 
pressure of 4*4 atm. was developed on both occasions, 
0-177 sec. after ignition in the first experiment, and 
0-287 sec. after ignition in the second. 

3-05 No ignition could he obtained when the fan was run- 

ning at 100 re volutions per sec. Without the fan, ignition 
occurred at once and a pressure of 2-8 atm. wa^s recorded. 

3-00 No ignition with the fan at 100 revolutions i)er sec. 

With 20 revolutions per sec. ignition occurred at once 
and a pressure of 4-3 atm. was recorded 0-30 sec. after 
ignition. 

2-95 With the fan running at 20 revolutions per sec. ignition 

occurred when the discharge was maintained (the 
trembler of the coil being in action). A pressure of 4‘2 
atm. was recorded. 

Strong agitation of a mixture poor in combustible gas renders it 
difficult to ignite, or, to be precise, renders it difiicult for the flame 
that no doubt occurs during the passage of the discharge to spread 
away therefrom and travel throughout the mixture. This difficulty 
increases as the degree of agitation is increased and as the percent- 
age of combustible gas is decreased. When, however, the flame in 
such an agitated mixture does manage to' spread away from the 
source of ignition it travels rapidly, 

From the high pressure developed when a mixture was ignited 
that oontained 2*95 per cent, of ethane and to which turbulence 
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liad been imparted by a fan running at 20 revolutions per second, 
it seemed that flame must have travelled through a greater propor- 
tion of the mixture than the one-third observed when the mixture 
was quiescent. An apparatus was therefore devised to enable the 
appearance of the flames in turbulent mixtures to be examined. 
The apparatus, which consisted essentially of a globe of glass of 
about 4 litres capacity, is shown in Fig. 1, and needs no descrip- 
tion. Preliminary experiments were made to determine the direc- 
tion of the air-currents induced by the fan, which had twO' helical 
blades and revolved on a vertical axis. From the behaviour of 
coloured powders introduced into the globe while the fan was 
spinning it appeared that air was drawn from the centre of the 
globe towards the axis of the fan, and was discharged at the 
periphery of the latter as a spiral curi*ent directed obliquely* 
around the walls of the globe. 

Mixtures of methane and air were used for the experiments. 
Normally, the lowerdimit for central ignition of methane-air mix- 
tures in a closed sphere is 5*6 per cent, methane; the flame travels 
upward from the spark at the centre until it occupies one-third of 
the vessel, when it travels downwards as a horizontal disk to the 
bottom. The appearance of the flames in mixtures containing less 
than 5*6 per cent, of methane is shown in Pig. 3, T., 1911, 99, 
2025. 

When a 5*6 per cent, mixture of methane and air was agitated 
by spinning tb© fan at about 50 revolutions per second, a succes- 
sion of discharges from an induction coil, the trembler of which 
wa,s in operation in the usual manner, apparently failed to cause 
ignition. On close observation, however, it was seen that a pointed 
tongue of flame appeared at each passage of the discharge directed 
downvmrds towards the axis of the fan, apparently drawn thither 
by the current. The flame was about 2 cm. long and formed a 
sharp-pointed cone having the spark-gap (12 mm. in length) as its 
base. Occasionally, if the discharge were maintained, a fine fila- 
ment of flame darted rapidly over a distance of a few cm. towards 
the fan. The speed of the fan was now reduced to about 30 revolu- 
tions per second and a discharge passed across the gap. The 
sequence of events was too rapid to be followed by the eye. It was 
observed that a downward-pointing tongue of flame was produced 
as before, and that this tongue, after some hesitation, shot towards 
the axis of the fan ; the whole vessel then seemed to fill with flame 
and the glass was shattered into powder. 

- Further experiments were made with mixtures containing less 
methane. On two occasions the globe was shattered owing to the 
* No doubt owing to aix unequal setting of the blades of the fan. 
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rapidity with which the mixture contained iu it was inflamed, but 
in a number of experiments, notably in several with a mixture 
containing 5‘0 per cent, of methane (see T., 1914, 105, 2595), the 
naovement of the flame could be followed; or, at all events, owing 
to the persistence of retinal impressions, the course taken by the 
flame was appai'ent. An attempt has been made to indicate the 
appearance of the flame to the eye at a given instant by the shaded 
additions to Pig. 1. The impression produced can be described as 
that of a spiral whirlwind of flame, the axis of the spiral being 
inclined at an angle; in effect, the flame seemed to follow the course 
of the current induced by the fan. It appeared also that the flame 
passed several times through the mixture before it finally died 
away at the centre of the sphere. Analysis of the products of 
combustion of the 5‘0 per cent. .mixtures of methane and air showed 
that all the methane had been burnt. 

There can be little question, as a result of these observations, that 
the action of the form of turbulence studied in causing an enhanced 
speed of combustion of a weak inflammable mixture of methane or 
ethane and air within a closed vessel is purely mechanical. The 
flame, which normally would be propagated mainly by conduction 
of heat from a burning to an unburut “ layer ” of mixture, is 
forcibly dragged in the v/ake of the rapid current induced by the 
fan, burning the mixture in its path. The difficulty experienced 
by the flame in such weak mixtures in travelling away from the 
source of ignition if the sjieed of the fan is very great is no doubt 
due to the fact that mixtures of the paraffins with air exhibit a 
considerable “time-lag" when the temperature of the source of 
heat that causes ignition is hut little above the ignition-tempera- 
ture, a condition obtaining with the flames of limit mixtures. 

With richer mixtures, in which flame normally spreads at an 
equal speed in all directions from the source of ignition, the action 
of turbulence is mechanical also. To quote Mallard and Le Cliate- 
lier (loc. cit., p, 350) : 

“ Lorsque le gaz dans lequel progresse la flamme est a I'dtat 
d’ agitation, la vitesse d© propagation augment© parceque la chaleur 
se transmet non seulement en vertu de la conductihilite du melange 
gazeux, mais encore ©n vertu dee differences de vitesse dea diverses 
parties de la masse. La surface de la flamme, au lieu de garder une 
forme constant© et reguliere, s© deform© a chaqu© instant, augment© 
d© largeur ©n multipliant les points d'inflammatiou et, par suite, en 
rendant plus rapide la progression de la combustion.” 

If tliis explanation is correct, it follows that (1) the greater the 
turbulence the more rapid should be the combustion; and (2) a 
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mixture in which the speed of flame normally is slow should be 
more susceptible to the effects of turbulence than one in which the 
speed of flame normally is rapid. 

The first deduction has received experimental verification by 
Hopkinson, whose results have already been quotdd. His results 
are confirmed by a series of experiments in the 4-liti*e sphere with 
mixtures of ethane and air containing 3 '85 per cent, of ethane, 
the time-pressure curves for which are reproduced in Fig. 2. The 
time-intervals between ignition and the attainment of maximum 
pressure were: mixture at rest, 0'146 sec.; fan running at 
(a) 20 revs, per sec., 0'091; (b) 40 revs, per sec., 0'070 sec.; 
(c) 100 revs, per sec., 0'045 sec. Additional points that should he 


Fio. 2. 



noted as regards these curves are : (1) the slight increase of pres- 
sure obtained with the turbulent mixtures (o) and (6), and the 
rnarj^g^ increase with the turbulent mixture (c) as compared with 
-tiiat produced by the quiescent mixture; and (2) the disappearance 
from the curve for turbulent mixture (c) of the horizontal portion 
at maximum pressure noticeable in the other three curves. An 
explanation of these effects is offered later. 

In order to test the second deduction that should follow if the 
explanatiou suggested for the action of turbulence is correct, two 
series of experiments were made with mixtures of ethane and air 
ranging between the lower-limit mixture and that giving the maxi- 
mum pressure on combustion. In the one series the fan was rxui 
at a constant speed of 100 revolutions per second; in the other the 
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fan was at rest. Tlie tinie-pi'essure curves for typical experiments 
of these two series are shown in Figs. 3 and 4/^ the curves for tlie 
Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 4. 



* It should be noted that the unit of time employed in plotting the curves 
in Fig. 3 (and Fig. 2) is double that in Fig. 4. This contraction of the time- 
scale is rendered necessary from considerations of space. 
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turbulent mixtures occupjdng the left-hand poi*tion of each 
diagi-am. 

From these curves the time that elapsed between ignition and the 
attainment of inaximum pressure for each mixture can be deter- 
mined. These times, together v^ith the times for mixtures not 
included in Pigs. 3 and 4, are recorded in the table that follows ; 


Time between ignition and the 
attainment of maximum 
pressure. Seconds. 


Ethane in mix- 
ture. 

Without 

With 

Per cent. 

turbulence. 

turbulence. 

3-30 

— 

0-176 

3-45 

— 

0-096 

3-60 

0-332 

— 

3-80 

0-152 

— 

3-85 

0-146 

0-045 

4-05 

0-124 

0-036 

4-30 

— 

0-033 

4-36 

0-094 

— 

4-GO 

— 

0-026 

4-66 

0-073 

— 

4-70 

— 

0-029 

4-80 

0-070 

: — 

5-00 

0-063 

0-024 

5-25 

— 

0-021 

5-35 

0-054 

0-020 

5-60 

0-052 

— 

5-95 

— 

0-019 

6-00 

0-0465 

— 

6-40 

— 

0-019 

6-46 

0-046 

— 

0-76 

0-0465 

0-019 

7-05 

0-050 

0-020 

7-15 

0-062 

— 


It has been shown (T., 1918, 113 , 852) that these time-intervals 
can be used to calculate, for each mixture, the mean speed of 
propagation of flame between the centre and the top of the sphere, 
a distance of 9'75 cm. The speeds thus calculated are shown 
plotted against percentages of ethane in Pig. 5. Allowing for the 
irregularities, which are naturally more noticeable with the tur- 
bulent than with the quiescent mixtures, the speeds for equivalent 
percentages of ethane in the two sets of experiments, as deduced 
from the smoothed curves, are given in the table on p. 90. 

The conclusion that a mixture in which normally the speed of 
flame is slow should he affected by turbulence to a greater extent 
than one in which normally the speed of flame is rapid is thus 
proved experimentally by the gradual diminution in the value of 
tlie ratio A/d. 

Tilt Beveloinneiit of Aressn/’e.— -On referring to the time-pressure 
curves for mixtures without turbulence given in Pigs. 3 and 4, and 
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3 4 5 6 7 8 


Ethane, per cent. 

comparing them -with the curves for mixtures of methane and air 
previously published (loc. tit., Fig. 2, p. 847), it will be seen that 

Mean Speed of Propagation of Flame from Centre to Top of 
Sphere. Cm. jter tec. 


Ethane in 

Without 

With 


mixture. 

turbulence. 

turbulence. 


Per cent. 

(H). 

(B). 

Katio Bi 

3-6 

35 

142 

4-06 

3-8 

55 

195 

3-54. 

4-0 

75 

237 

3-17 

4-2 

95 

284 

2- 90 

4-4 

112 

320 

2-85 

4-6 

129 

360 

2-79 

4-8 

144 

400 

2-77 

5-0 

158 

430 

2-72 

5-2 

172 

462 

2-68 

54 

185 

485 

2-62 

5*6 

195 

500 

2-56 

5-8 

202 

510 

2-52 

6’0 

210 

518 

247 

6-5 

212 

518 

244 

6-7 

200 

495 

247 


both ’ sets of curves are of the same type. All the mixtures of 
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ethane and air up to and including that containing 5'6 per cent, 
of ethane have time-prfessure curves which exhibit the three stages 
of development noticeable with the mixtures of methane and air. 
The explanation of these stages offered when describing the methane 
curves can be applied also in the present instance. 

Support is given to the assumption then made that the second 
stage of development, during which the recorded pressure remains 
constant, represents a balance between a gradual decrease of pres- 
sure that begins as soon as inflammation of the mixture is complete 
and is due to cooling by tlie walls of the vessel, and an increase of 
pressure incident at the same moment and due to the gradual 
attainment of thermal equilibrium. For it will be found that a 
graphical “ correction ” applied, in conformity with this assump- 
tion, in the manner described (loc. cit., p, 849) yields results for 
the maximum pressures in close agreement with the maxima 
recorded by equivalent mixtures when turbulent, over the whole 
range from 3 '80 per cent, ethane (at and above which percentage 
the flame travels from the centre in all directions at the same 
speed) upwards. 

This is best shown in Pig. 6, where the observed maximum pres- 
sures for all the mixtures experimented with, both turbulent and 
quiescent, and the “ corrected ” maxima for the latter, are shown 
plotted against percentages of ethane. It should be observed that 
the magnitude of the correction, as is to be expected, diminishes in 
proportion as the speed of inflammation of the mixture increases. 
Similarly, the magnitude of the difference between the maximum 
pressures recorded with like»mixtures when turbulent and quiescent 
also decreases as the speed of inflammation of the latter increases, 
tin til with mixtures containing more than 5' 6 per cent, of ethane no 
difference is observable between the two sets of pressures. Further, the 
crests of the time-pressure curves for the quiescent mixtures that 
contain more than 5'6 per cent, of ethane no longer remain hori- 
zontal over a measurable length of time, hut the cooling curves 
begin as soon as the maxima are attained. 

Pier (Zeitsch. Elektrochein., 1909, 15 , 536), who used the pres- 
sures developed by the inflammation of different mixtures in a 
closed vessel to determine the specific heats of various gases, has 
made observations which have a hearing on the question of the 
effects of turbulence. 

Using a manometer of similar construction to the Petavel gauge 
{Phil. Mag,, 1902, [vi], 3 , 461), Pier found exact agreement between 
the observed and the calculated pressures produced by mixtures the 
Gombustion-temperatures of which exceeded 1600°. For this reason 
he combatted NageTs opinion (“Versudie iiber Zundgescbwindig- 
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heit explosibler Gasgemische,” Mitteihmgen tiber Forsohungs- 
arbeiten des Ingenieurwesens, Yol, 54, 1908) that with central igni- 
tion in a spherical vessel the mixture near the walls must ho raised 
in temperature by adiabatic compression before flame reaches it 


Fig. 6. 



. EtJimie per cent. 

Quiescent, observed X 
„ corrected ® 

Turbulent, observed Q 

(an opinion that had already received experimental verification by 
Hopkinson), and suggested, that the interchange of heat between 
different portions of the mixture within the vessel must be practi- 
cally instantaneous. 
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This result Pkr supposed would be effected by a rapid whirling 
and mixing of the contents of a spherical vessel owing to a sudden 
increase of pressure on ignition at the centre. It is clear, if only 
by reason of the difference observable in the character of the time- 
pressure curves for ethane-air mixtures with and without arti- 
ficially-produced turbulence, that Pier's contention cannot be cor- 
rect; and Hopkinson’s measurements of the temperatures within a 
closed cylindrical vessel at the moment of maximum pressure pro- 
duced by the inflammation of a mixture of coal-gas and air {Froc. 
Roy. Soc., 1906, [fl-j, 77, 387) should have convinced Pier of its 
falsity. 

In the absence of knowledge regarding the composition of the 
products of combustion at the moment of attainment of maximum 
pressure when the ethane-air mixtures contain excess of ethane, it 
is not possible to calculate the theoretical pressures that should be 
given by such mixtures on ignition in a closed sphere were there 
no loss of heat during the propagation of flame. Calculation can, 
however, be made for those mixtures in which the combustion of 
ethane can be presumed to be complete. The mixture of ethane 
with air in which ethane and oxygen are in the theoretical propor- 
tions for complete combustion to form carbon dioxide and steam 
contains 5 '63 per cent, of ethane. The dotted line in Fig. 6 repre- 
sents the calculated maximum pressures over the range 3‘8 — 5‘5 per 
cent, ethane.'^ It will be seen that a loss of heat of between 9 and 
12 per cent., presumably due to radiation during the propagation 
of flame, is indicated. 

A matter for further study is tfie fact that the mixtures of ethane 
and air which produce the highest pressures are not those within 
close range of the mixture containing ethane and oxygen in theo- 
retical proportions for complete combustion (5 ’63 per cent, of 
ethane), but lie over a considerably higher range, namely, 6'5 — 7'0 
per cent. The time taken for the attainment of maximum pressure 
reaches a minimum over the same range, or, in other words, the 
speed of propagation of flame under the conditions of the experi- 
ments is fastest in mixtures containing between 6‘5 and 7‘0 per 
cent, of ethane. In this respect the results obtained with mix- 
tures of ethane and air differ markedly from those with methane 
and air. 

Further comparison of these results with those obtained with 
mixtures of methane and air is reserved for a future communica- 
tion, wMch will include the results of similar experiments with 
other u; embers of the paraffin series of hydrocarbons. 

* The calculations were made in the manner described in T., 1918, 113, 
868, using Langen’s values for the specific heats of the gases. 
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E X P E B I il E K T A L. 

The apparatus used (4-litre sphere) and general method of pro- 
cedure for the experiments lias already been described {loc. cit., 
p. 854). The ehane was prepared by the action of water on zinc 
ethyl and was purified by liquefaction by liquid air; the ratio C j A. 
on explosion analysis was 1*23, showing that it contained no 
impurity. 

The majority of the experiments described in this paper were 
carried out ditring the year 1912, ivith the assistance of Mr. M. J. 
Burgess. 

[Received, November lUli, 1918.] 


IX . — The Ignition of Explosive Gases hy Electric 
Sparks* 

By John David Moegan. 

Some time ago an investigation was carried out by Dr. R. V. 
Wheeler and Prof. W. M. Thornton on the ignition of explosive 
gases by sparks produced in signal bell circuits (Home Office Report 
on Electric Signalling with Bare Wires, R. V. Wheeler and 
W. M, Thorntoiij June, 1916). They used iron-core coils, in con- 
junction with mechanical means for breaking the circuit Com- 
menting on the results obtained, they state: 

“It may be said that ignition by a rapid break flash at a low 
circuit voltage depends on the inductance voltage at which the 
flash is formed, and the igniting power of the flash is proportional 
to the product Li (where L is the inductance of the circuit and 
i the current prior to breaking the circuit). When the break of 
the circuit is made slowly, the igniting power of the flash has been 
found to depend upon its energy, \L^. There are thus two limit-' 
ing conditions for the igniting power of the flash; at the one the 
inductance voltage is of importance, at the other the energy. Eor 
any given gaseous mixture there is a range of rapidity of break 
over which the two types of ignition blend, so that under certain 
conditions the igniting power of the flash may be proportional 

* Publislied with the permission of the Advisory Council for Scientific 
pd Industrial Research. 
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neither directly to i nor to r, but to some intermediate value 
of it.” 

Then, referring to a previous report (Home Office Eeport on 
Battery Bell Signalling Systems, E. Y. \\lieeler, January, 1915), 
they cite a case in which it was found that the igniting power of 
the' break flash could be expressed by the relationship — 
constant. 

The figures by Wheeler and Thornton in support of the 
conclusion that T/i is constant are given in table I. 


Table I. 


Incluctauco {L). 

Igniting current (■/ ) 
at 25 volts. 

Li. 

Henries. 

Ampere. 


0-27 

0-82 

0-220 

0-47 

0-45 

0-212 

0-70 

0-26 ' 

0-182 

0-90 

0*20 

0-1 SO 

1-04 

0-17 

0-177 

M8 

0-155 

0-183 

1-27 

0-145 

0-184 

1-31 

0-13 

0-170 

1-60 

0-11 

0-176 

2-00 

0-09 . 

0-180 


In the same report they give the number of layers of wire on 
the magnets used by them, together with the igniting currents. 
These are given in table II. I have added a third column giving 
the product where Y = number of layers. As the layers each 
have the same number of convolutions, N is proportional to the 
turns. It will be noticed that it can also be said that NH^ is 
constant, a quantity which has not the same physical significance 
as Li. The expressions are only comparable when each contains 
either of the terms i or i^. 


Table II. 


Layers of wire on 
magnet {N). 

Igniting current (i). 

NH^. 

4 

0-82 

10-8 

8 

0-45 

12-8 

12 

0-20 

9-7 

16 

0-20 

10-0 

18 

0-17 

9-3 

20 

0-155 

9-6 

22 

0-145 

10-0 

24 

0*13 

9-7 

28 

0-11 

9-6 

32 

0-09 

8-4 


In the earlier report by Dr. "Wheeler, a table is given from 
which the number of layers on the magnet coil can be deduced, and 
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the igniting current is added. Using these figures, I have calcu- 
lated NH-, and the figures are given in table III, 


Table III. 


Number of layers (N). Igniting current (i). NH^. 

20 0-17 11-6 

16 0-23 13-6 

12 0-33 15-6 

8 0-55 19-2 

6 0-95 32'5 


The figures in the third column show that in this case the pro- 
duct is Tcio means constant, but progressively increases. 

When the flnx produced by the current is linked with the whole 
of the windings, the product is proportional to the electro- 
kinetic energy of the system so long as the permeability is constant. 
When the linkage is iihperfeet or the permeability varies, the 
energy is not proportional to From the results above referred 

to, it is found that when a low tension igniting spark is defined 
in terins of the coil constants (i\' or L) and the current (i) prior 
to the spark, the energy required to produce a spark that will 
ignite a gas mixture of given composition appears to be constant 
in some cases and not constant in others. 

Experiments with low tension sparks have led me to suspect 
that such results as those above mentioned, though apparently 
divex’se, have some constant factor in common, and that the dis- 
parities are due to the manner in which the results are expressed. 
There is not implied by this remark any suspicion of the accuracy 
of the work done by Wheeler and Thornton. They were 
concerned mainly with determining what circuit conditions could 
give rise to dangerous sparks, and from that point of view the 
results were expressed in terms of practical utility. The question 
raised is as to whether the results as expressed can be employed 
to determine the property of the spark on which ignition depends. 

I therefore decided to make a new investigation with low tension 
sparks, and arrange the experiments to covm* a wide range' of 
different magnetic conditions. Six short air-core coils were made 
according to the particulars given in table IV. 


Table IV. 


No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
8 


Number of turns. 
100 
200 
300 
400 
600 
700 


Number of layers. 
2 
4 
6 
8 

10 

14 
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Two iron cores of relatively large cross-section were also made, 
one a laminated bar and tbe other a closed laminated frame, for 
use with the same coils. The experiments were divided into three 
groups, which were distinguished only by the differences in the 
magnetic conditions of the cores. Diagraminatic representations 
of the coils are shown in Fig. 1. Current was obtained from a 
12-volt accumulator. The circuit was completed by a variable 


Fig. 1, 



resistance of negligible inductance, an ammeter, and a ‘flick' con- 
tact breaker, the latter being enclosed in the explosion chamber. 
The contact breaker consisted of a flexible steel pi'ong capable of 
being rotated into contact with a fixed steel stem, and then flicked 
over the stem. A coal gas and air mixtui'e of constant compost 
tion was used throughout the investigation. 

The least currents required to produce ignition are given in 
table V. 


YOL. CXV. 


E 
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Table V. 
Air~core Cuih. 


No. of layers {N). 

Current (i) ampero.s. 

•Ve/i 

2 

4-5 

81 

4 

2-05 

07 • 

6 

1-2 4 

.54 

8 

0-83 

44 

10 

0-575 

33 

14 

0-35 

24 


02?e« Iron-core Coils. 


No. of layers (A"). Ourreut (■/) amperes. NH^. 
2 1-05 4-4 

4 0-51 4-3 

6 0-35 4-4 

5 0-26 4-3 

10 0-21 ■ 4-4 

14 O-Lo 4-4 


Closed Iron-core Coils. 

No. of layers (N'). Current (i) ampere. NH-. 
2 0-63 1-13 

4 0-32 14)4 

0 0-2 1-44 

B 0-1(5 1-04 

10 0-13 1-69 

14 0-00 1-6 


Figs. 2 and 2f/. give the results graphically. 

It will be noticed that the product Am" is not constant for the 
air-core coils, although it tends to a constant value at the i([)].ier 
value of N , and is constant with the open iron and closed iron- 
core coils, although the value of A’H" is different in the latter two 
cases. In other words, the results may be said to be similar in 
kind to those obtained in Wheeler and Thornton’s investigations. 

The pi’esent investigation differs from those as recorded in the 
cited reports of Wheeler and Thornton, in that I have carried out 
measurements on the circuits after interruption. The first step 
consisted in the use of an arrangement as shown in Fig. 3. This 
is a Wheatstone bridge in conjunction with a ballistic galvano- 
meter. The inductance coil a, non-inductive balance resistance 5, 
ammeter c, flick contact breaker c?, vaiiable non-inductive resist- 
ance e, and battery / are all (excepting 6) as used in the explosion 
experiments, a and & are shunted by non-inductive resistances 
r of sufficiently low resistance to eliminate sparking at d when the 
circuit is broken. Using with each coil the current values required 
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wliether the energy was the same for each group. The induct- 
ances were therefore measured, and found to give = constant 

for each group, but different for different groups. As nothing is 
gained by quoting all the values of all the inductances, only the 
largest for each group is recorded in table VI. 


Table VI. 


Aii'-core coil, 14 layer 

Open iron-core coil, 14 layer 
Closed iron-core coil, 14 layer 


L. 

ILi^ 

0-01 

0-0006 joule. 

0-07 

0-0008 „ 

0-56 

0-0023 „ 


It is clearly not permissible to conclude that the energy pro- 
jected into the sparks in the esplosiou experiments is constant for 
a constant magnetic condition, but different when that condition 


Fig." 3. 


'V A- 



is changed, until it is proved that the differences found are not 
accounted for by core or other losses. A further step, involving 
direct spark measurements, was therefore necessary. After try- 
ing various schemes, the apparatus shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 5 was adopted, a is the flick contact breaker used in the 
explosion experiments. This is enclosed in an ebonite chamber, 
&, to which a capillary tube is sealed. Two things appeared at 
first to render this device useless. The heat developed by the 
current passing through the contact breaker when closed was 
sufficient to interfere with proper measurement of the heating 
effect of the spark produced on opening the contact breaker. 
Further, it was difficult to maintain a perfectly gas-tight joint 
around the rotatable stem carrying the prong of the contact 
breaker. These troubles were avoided by permitting a slight leak 
in the chamber and observing (through a microscope) only the 
‘‘kick'’ given to the liquid thread in the capillary tube. Using 
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the coils and current values employed in the explosion experi- 
ments, it was found that the “ kicks ” were the same throughout. 
It follows that the sparks obtained in the three widely, varying 
groups of experiments were identical as regards their impulsive 
thermal effects. 

I do not think it can be argued from the above that the spark 


Fig. 4. 



a = air -core coil. 
b=open iron-core coil, 
enclosed iron-core coil. 


energy was the same in all cases, although this possibility is not 
excluded. ' 

The final steji consisted in an attempt to determine definitely 
whether the energies of the different spai'ks were the same or not. 
For this purpose, a high tension winding of fine wire and many 
turns was placed on one of the limbs of the closed iron core, as 
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sliovvii in dotted lines. Fig. 1, and connected to a small, perjiianeiit 
ga]) in a spark plug, a. Fig-. 6. The S23arks produced were very 
small, and several had to he produced in succession to give a 
deflection definitely readable through the microscope. In place of 
the flick contact breaker in the primary circuit, a cam-operated 
interru]:)ter, such as is used in ignition apparatus for intern al- 
cQUibustion engines, w-as employed. With this iuterruytter, twelve 


Fig. 5. 



sj^arks were obtained from each complete rotation of the cam. 
The chamber was made perfectly gas-tight, and the deflections 
were different in character from those of the previous experiment 
in that they were relatively slow. Taking each of the coils in 
turn and using the current values obtained in the explosion experi- 
ments, the deflections obtained after one comi5lete rotation of the 
cam were observed. In all cases they were found to be the same, 

Fig. C. 



It follows that the total heating effect of the same number of 
sparks from, each coil was the same ; consequently, the sparks were 
of equal energy. Seeing that the sparks in all three groups of 
experiments gave the same imjiulsive thermal effects and the sparks 
in one groitj:) gave the same energy effects, it is i^ermissible to argue 
that the energies of all the sparks in the three groups were the 
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The conclusion of the investigation is therefore that over the 
wide range of different conditions examined, the igniting sparks 
had this in common — that they all liberated the same amount of 
heat energy, a result which is not evident from measurements on 
the spark circuit prior to the production of the sparks. 

Regarding single spark ignition of explosive gases initially at 
atmospheric temiierature and pressure, the main results of in- 
vestigations which have been published in recent years, and which 
can he regarded as well established, appear to be as follo\vs: 

(1) l^hth a low tension spark, the least spark energy required 
to ignite a given gas ^ mixture diminishes with increase of the 
voltage impressed on the spark circuit prior to the production of 
the spark (The least energy required to start a gaseous explosion, 
W. M. Tlioriitou, PMl Mag., 1914, [vi], 28, 734). 

(2) When the circuit voltage is constant, the spark energy 
required for ignition of a given gas mixture by a low tension spark 
is constant (see above). 

(3) With a high tension spark (which consists of a capacity 
component preceding an inductance component), the incendivity 
of the spark (or ability to cause ignition) can he increased by 
increasing the proportion of energy in the initial part of the spark 
without increasing the total energy of the spaiTc (‘‘' Spark Ignition,” 
rT. D, Morgan, Engineering, November 3rd, 1916). 

(4) The incendivity of a condenser or capacity spark is greater 
than that of an indxictance spark dissipating the same amount of 
energy (Thornton, lac. cit.). 

(6) With a capacity spark, the least energy required for igxiition 
of a given gas mixture diminishes as the spark voltage increases 
(Thorntoia, loc. cit.). 

These results clearly establish the. fact that the incendivity of a 
spark does not depend on the total energy of the spark. 

It is generally supposed that the energy required to produce 
ignition of a given inflammable gas mixture is constant for similar 
piiy.sical conditions. If the assumption is correct, then the fact 
that the total energy of the least igniting spark is found experi- 
mentally to vary with the conditions under which the spark is 
produced suggests that not all of the spark energy is utilised in 
the process of ignition, hut only a portion at the commencement 
of the spark. It is, of course, possible that the inflammability of 
a gas as determined hy the least energy required to produce igni- 
tion is not constant for identical physical conditions of the gas, but 
it would appear to be useless to attempt an investigation of this 
point by spark measurements having regard to the facts above 
mentioned. It is important to note that a spark is a varying 
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source of heat which very rapidly reaches its maximum intensity 
and then less rapidly disappears. Experiments prove that increase 
of the initial intensity of a spark results in increased incendivity. 
As already stated, this suggests that ignition is due only to the 
initial part of the spark, and that in every spark there is a certain 
amount of unused energy which makes no contribution to the 
process of ignition. The proportion of unused energy must 
diminish as the initial intensity increases, hut at present any 
measurements of the effective portion of the spark appear to be 
impossible. It follows from this suggested theory of unused energy 
that any attempts to specify the inflammability of a gas in terms 
of the total energy of the least igniting spark must necessarily 
yield the diverse results which have hitherto been obtained. 

The IVlASKS akd Clebk Labobatoby, 

13, Temple Street, Bibmingham. 

[Received, November 21s!., 1918.] 


X . — The Physical Constants of Nicotine. Part 1. 
Specific Rotatory Poiver of Nicotine in Ag[ueous 
Solution. 

By Harry Jephgott. 

Nicotine has been purified and its constants have been recorded 
by Landolt (''^Optical Rotation of Organic Substances”), Nasini 
and Pezzolato (Zeitsch. 'pJiysikal. Ghent., 1893, 12 , 501), Gennari 
{ihicl., 1896, 19 , 130), Hein {Diss., Berlin, 1896), Pribram and 
Gliicksmann (Mo-itatsh., 1897, 18 , 303), Ratz (ihicl., 1905, 26 , 
1241), and Winther (Zeitsch. physileal. Chcm., 1907, 60, 563). 
All, with the exception of Ratz, relied on the distillation in 
hydrogen of anhydrous nicotine, Ratz utilised two methods, 
namely, fractional distillation in a vacuum and the formation of 
nicotine zinc chloride followed by distillation. Their results for 
the specific rotation, which show considerable variation, are as 
follows r 




1 onoi 

Nasini and Pezzolato 

161-29 


Gennari 

162-84 

1-01071 

Hein 

164-18 

1-01049 

Pribram, and Gliicksmann 

164-91 

1-0095 

Batz (by fractional distillation)....,, 

im-11 


,, (from double salt) 

169-0 to 169-04 

1-00925 

Winther 

163-85 
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It appeared probable tbat tbe variation was due to the presence 
of tbe alkaloids nicoteine, nicotelline, and nicotimine, which occur 
with nicotine, and it was decided to purify nicotine by the method 
utilised by Pictet and Potschy 1901, 34, 696) when isolating 

these alkaloids. Nicotine which had been prepared from tobacco 
by steam distillation was dissolved in a slight excess of hydro- 
chloric acid and treated with sodium nitrite at low temperature. 
The nicotine was subsequently liberated by alkali, dehydrated, and 
fractionally distilled under diminished pressure. Considerable loss 
of nicotine occurred owing to the formation of oxidation products 
during the treatment with nitrite. 

A quantity, about 2500 grams in all, of commercial nicotine 
was also converted into nicotine zinc chloride, twice recrystallised, 
and the nicotine liberated, dehydrated, and fractionally distilled 
under diminished pressure in a manner similar to that of Ratz 
(Zoc. ciif.). 

The distillation was a source of much trouble. In the cold, 
nicotine readily forms highly-coloured oxidation products on ex- 
posure to the air. When hot, this oxidation is extremely rapid, 
and water is also absorbed. At the temperature of distillation, the 
vapour readily attacks cork or rubber used for connexions. Well- 
fitting ground-glass joints are essential, but there proved to be no 
necessity to flood the apparatus with hydrogen if a sufficiently 
high vacuum were maintained (20 — 40 mm. pressure). 

The nicotine prepared in this way was colourless and almost 
without odour in the cold. When kept in bottles filled to the 
stopper and away from the light, nicotine remains colourless, only 
the slightest yellow tint being noticed after six months and no 
change in rotatory power (compare Pribram, Iqg. cit., p. 303). 

For pure nicotine, the density and rotatoiy 23ower were found 


to be as follows; 

Bf . , W;". 

Purified through, nitroso -compound 1-00920 168-52 

Purified through double chloride (1) ... 1-00925 168-61 

„ „ „ „ (2) ... 1-00926 168-40 

„ „ „ „ (3) ... 1-00925 168-66 


The three sets of figures for tihe double chloride method refer to 
three separate and distinct preparations of pure nicotine in that 
way. 

Many dilutions of this nicotine with water were prepared, and 
the specific gravity and specific rotatory power for them observed. 
The rotations were measured with a Schmidt and Haensch half- 
shade polarimeter, using a tube having a length of 100'04 mm. 
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Percen- 

Grams 



; Percen- 

Gi-ains 



tage by 

in 100 



tage by 

ill 100 



■weight. 

c.c. 

Df. 


weight. 

c.c. 

I3-,h 


100 

100-925 

1-00925 

168-61 

44-004 

45-296 

1-02936 

86-47 

95-OGS 

96-801 

1-01823 

153-06 

41-718 

42-882 

1-02790 

86-71 

91-084: 

93-323 

1-02458 

141-65 

40-237 

41-308 

1-02661 

85-09 

89-471 

91-781 

1-02583 

138-73 

38-798 

39-804 

1-02592 

83-79 

88-S3S 

90-820 

1-02810 

134-11 

38-065 

39-025 

1-02522 

85-21 

83-336 

86-133 

1-03356 

123-21 

37-986 

38-950 

1-02538 

84-98 

81-842 

84-632 

1-03439 

121-48 

35-098 

35-920 

1-02341 

83-52 

77-006 

79-921 

1-03784 

111-47 1 

34-877 

36-696 

1-02351 

83-39 

75-538 

78-551 

1-03836 

108-39 I 

32-141 

32-810 

1-02107 

81-83 

84-868 

77-764 

1-03839 

108-69 

30-973 

31-607 

1-02048 

82-48 

69-202 

71-963 

1-03990 

100-47 

30-637 

31-253 

1-02010 

82-67 

67-538 

70-231 

1-03988 

— 

30-291 

30-915 

1-02060 

82-60 

64-423 

66-918 

1-03890 

97-82 

28-151 

28-664 

1-01820 

81-95 

63-950 

66-440 

1-03894 

95-63 

26-473 

26-930 

1-01726 

81-78 

60-773 

63-110 

1-03846 

94-02 

24-975 

25-369 

1-01588 

81-67 

69-898 

62-131 

1-03728 

93-69 

20-963 

21-235 

1-01300 

80-64 

59-649 

61-896 

1-03765 

95-12 

20-726 

20-995 

1-01299 

80-06 

56-241 

58-250 

1-03614 

91-27 

! 15-023 

15-156 

1-008S0 

80-99 

54-289 

66-245 

1-03603 

89-27 

j 12-963 

13-027 

1-00492 

79-79 

53-096 

64-934 

1-03463 

90-12 

1 11-508 

11-579 

1-00611 

79-43 

51-969 

53-750 

1-03428 

86-91 

10-012 

10-061 

1-00611 

78-66 

50-134 

51-777 

1-03278 

89-03 

9-921 

9-971 

1-00494 

79-20 

48-949 

50-513 

1-03194 

88-19 

7-417 

7-441 

1-00317 

79-94 

46-632 

48-062 

1-03065 

86-23 

6-604 

6-622 

1-00270 

79-26 

46-183 

47-629 

1-03131 

— 

4-998 

5-006 

1-00153 

80-48 

46-016 

47-412 

1-03037 

86-79 

2-505' 

2-504 

0-99970 

83-15 


The effect of teaiperatiire on the density and rotatory power 
both of pure nicotine and certain of its aq^ueous solutions has also 
» beau observed. Por this purjiose, a jacketed polariineter tube was 


N'icoHne in aqueous sohdion. 



Percentage by weight. 


employed, a Sprengel tube being used for the densities. It was 
not convenient in every case to observe both density and angle at 
the same temperature, and the density at the temperature at 
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■vvliicli tlie rotatory power was observed was obtained from a graph 
constructed fi’om the recorded densities. 


Pure Nicotine. 

Temperature. 20°. 21-1°. 40°. 60°. 80°. 97-7°. 

1-00925 1-00865 0-99424 0-97799 0-96184 0-945-14 


Temperature. 

(from 

graph). 


20° 

1-00925 

168-20'= 

29-5 

1-0017 

168-71 

41-5 

0-9924 

169-09 

52 

0-9840 

169-51 

62 

0-9760 

169-74 

69-6 

0-9699 

169-94 

86-4 

0-9567 

169-73 

92-0 

0-9521 

169-71 


Owing to the so-called closed curve of solubility of nicotine in 
water, it is not possible to observe the rotatory power and density 
of solutions containing between 7 and 87 per cent, of nicotine at 
all temperatures ujd to 100°, since separation occurs at about 60°. 
Two solutions were therefore prepared which would fall outside 
this closed curve, and contained 6’ 638 per cent, and 88’ 338 per 
cent, of nicotine. For these, the following figures were found: 


Temperature. 

20 ° 

85 

20 

90 


Percentage 
by weight. 
6-638 
6-638 
88-338 
88-338 


Grams in 
100 c.c. 
6-682 
6-4188 
90-820 
86-936 


Dh 

1-00275 

0- 96328 

1- 02810 
0-98412 


[«]■;.. 

76-82 

95-29 

134-16 

150-34 


It will be observed that the change in rotatory power is marked. 
On cooling to 20°, the 6 per cent, solution at once showed its 
original rotatory power, but the 88 per cent, solution did not 
revert to its former value for some days, although an immediate 
fall to about, [a]™ 138-0 took place. Difficulty occurs in determin- 
ing the rotatory power of pure nicotine and its more concentrated 
solutions, since, owing presumably to light absorption, it is neces- 
sary to match a greyish-pink against a grey when taking polari- 
metric readings. In the case of the more concentrated aqueous 
solutions, the difficulty is greatly increased owing to the very 
marked changes in density. In observing the angle of the 88 per 
cent, solution at 90°, even, with a rapid stream of water circu- 
lating round the jacket, the change in density by cooling at the 
exposed surface of the end plates was. so marked as to make it 
almost impossible to get light to pass^ through the tube, and the 
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rotation recorded must be considered liable to an error of 1'^. No 
such difficulties were experienced with the 6 per cent, solution. 

The graphs for density and specific rotatory power of nicotine 
in aqueous solution both exhibit a series of maxima, and these 
agi'ee with molecular proportions of nicotine and water. This 
indication of the formation of a series of hydrates is confirmed by 
an examination, of the freezing points of nicotine solutions. 

Between 40 and 80 per cent., the time taken for hydrate-form- 
ation is appreciable, and the abnormal points marked were found 
in cases of solutions when the rotation was observed immediately 
after mixing. A solution containing 69‘2 per cent, of nicotine 
showed no change in rotation after keeping for twelve months. 


The "Closed Curve of Soluhility'’ for Nicotine. 

The formation of hydrates of nicotine and their decomposition 
at higher temperatures shows the true nature of the “closed curve 
of solubility,” Nicotine is only sparingly soluble in water, and 
water is only sparingly soluble in nicotine, but hydrates of nicotine 
are miscible with either, a state of balance existing at any given 
temperature between nicotine, its hydrates, and water. 

When the temperature rises, the hydrate-formation reverses, 
and on the concentration of free nicotine becoming greater than 
the solubility of nicotine in water at that temperature, separation 
occurs. By choosing concentrations of nicotine and water such 
that the limit of solubility of the one in the other was not exceeded, 
it was possible, as shown above, to note the marked rise in rota- 
power as the concentration of free nicotine increased with the 
rise in temperature, and it is to be expected that with convenience 
for observing the angle at a sufficiently high temperature, the true 
rotatory power of nicotine in water would be obtained. 

I am indebted to Mr. George Dean, Head of the Chemistry 
Department of the Institute, for valuable suggestions and advice, 
and to the Chemical Society for a grant towards the cost of this 
research. 

WssT Ham MmnccrPAn Technicai, Institute. 

[Received, November llf/i, 1918.] 
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'SS.—The Suh-acetate and Suh-sulphate of Lead. 

By Henry George Denham. 

In recent papers tlie author has shown how lead sub-oxide may be 
■converted into the sub-haloid salts by the action of alkyl haloid 
vapour (T., 1917, 111, 29; 1918, 113, 249); in the present paper 
a somewhat similar method has been used for the preparation of 
lead sub-acetate and sub-sulphate. 

In all these experiments, the lead sub-oxide was prepared by 
the decomposition of pure lead oxalate according to the method 
previously described {loc. cit.). The same precautions have been 
followed in order to secure thorough preliminary heating of the 
i*eacting gases, the vapour being passed through a capillary spiral 
tube contained in the oven before it came in contact with the 
sub-oxide. The only modification necessary in the distillation has 
been that no drying agent was used in the apparatus, and it was 
necessary to heat electrically all the leading tubes in order to 
prevent undesired condensation and to secure a steady rate of 
distillation. 


Preparation of Lead Sub-acetate. 

Preliminary experiments were carried out with methyl acetate. 
About 10 c.c. of a carefully dried sample of this substance were 
distilled through about 0-75 gram of lead sub-oxide, the duration 
of the experiment being approximately ninety minutes. Analysis 
of the product indicated that at 310° the sub-acetate decomposes 
completely, metallic lead being formed, whilst at temperatures 
much below this, the reaction proceeded too slowly to appear 
promising. Ethyl acetate behaved similarly, and an experiment 
w-as then earned out with acetic anhydride. 

Lead sub-oxide mixed with about four times its weight of 
powdered glass was prepared in two bulbs (for details, see T., 1917, 
111, 29), and the apparatus filled with oxygen-free nitrogen. 
About 8 c.c. of carefully fractionated acetic anhydride were distilled 
through the bulbs at 195°, as recorded on a standardised platinum 
thermometer. This slow distillation generally lasted about eighty 
to ninety minutes. The oven was then cooled to about 180°, and 
the,appai*atus was exhausted by means of a Sprengel pump. The 
bulbs were then sealed off and were available for analysis. By this 
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procedure, any trace of acetic anlrydride could be removed from 
the bulb witbout causing any decomposition of tbe sub-acetate. 

One difficulty still remained. Traces of water were found to be 
retained most tenaciously by the sub-acetate. A few samples 
which were quite free from moisture were prepared, but in geuei-al, 
although the ratio of lead to acetate in the compound agreed with 
the theoretical ratio for lead sub-acetate, from 1 to 3 per cent, 
of water was also present. The presence of the water was 
repeatedly verified by the action of heat, a liquid which rendered 
anhydrous copper sulphate blue being fairly readily expelled. 

Traces of acetic acid were generally present in nearly all the 
samples of acetic anhydride used, and this probably accounted for 
the presence of water in the sub-acetate. However, as the 
anhydrous and the hydrated sub-acetate showed no difference in 
solubility and general properties, anhydrous acetic anhydride was 
used only in certain control experiments. 

Found: Pb = 77*6, 77-9, 77-9; aH 30 i, = 22-3, 22'0, 22-2. 

CHg-COoPb requires Pb = 77-82; aHgOo = 22-18 per cent. 

In seven experiments made with acetic anhydride containing 
traces of acetic acid, the average of the analyses was Pb = 75-8; 
CflH 30 o=: 21 - 5 . There is a possible hydrate of the formula 
(CH-pC0oPb)j;,Il20 which contains Pb = 75-3 jmr cent., and it 
appears probable that where acetic anhydride containing traces of 
acetic acid is used, the product is the hydrate, containing more or 
less of the anhydrous sub-acetate. Thus in two experiments, in 
-which the same sample of acetic anhydride was used, after a dis- 
tillation lasting ninety minutes, the percentage of lead was; 
(ff) bulb 1, 75-4, bulb 2, 75-2; (5) bulb 1, 75-1, bulb 2, 76-2. 


Properties of the Suh-acetote. 

In order to obtain evidence of the existence of the sub-acetate, 
determinations of the conductivity of a saturated solution of the 
substance and of the normal dehydrated acetate were carried out 
in absolute alcohol at 25°. The apparatus and method previously 
described (loc. cit.) were again used in order that traces of oxygen 
might be excluded when the sub-acetate w^as used. The resistance 
of the alcohol -was 90,000 ohms, whilst that of a saturated solution 
of the normal acetate was 4100 ohms, and of the sub-acetate, 
(rt) 6100, (If) 6400, (<?) 6000 ohms. 

As further evidence of the existence of a definite sub-acetate of 
lead, experiments on the decomposition of the normal acetate and 
the sub-acetate were undertaken. A sample of the anhydrous 
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normal, acetate was heated in a vueuuru and the temperature slowly 
raised. At 200°, a very slow evolution of gas occurred, becoming 
rather brisker at 240°. The temperature was then kept constant 
and the pump kept in action "for nineteen hours, Gas was still 
very slowly evolved, and it was found that the acetate had scarcely 
changed colour, and there was a considerable crop of long, white, 
needle-like crystals which had volatilised out of the bulb into^ the 
relatively cooler leading tube within the oven. 

A sample of the sub-acetate was then similarly treated. At 
200°, gas was slowly evolved, the evolution becoming brisker at 
240°. After seven hours at 240°, gas was still being evolved 
slowly, and a small, volatilised band of white, amorphous, basic 
material was found outside the furnace, whilst the material in the 
bulb had undergone a marked change. It was now full of long, 
needle-like, greyish crystals. This change, from a finely crystal- 
line, bluish-grey substance into a mass of grey, needle-like crystals, 
was very marked, as, too, was the entire absence of the volatilised, 
white, needle-like crystals obtained in the decomposition of the 
normal acetate. The behaviour on heating the different acetates 
in a vacuum is so different that it would he difficult to maintain 
the view that the suh-acetate is a heterogeneous mixture of metal 
and normal acetate, and these results, coupled with the different 
conductivity of the saturated solutions, must rather be held to con- 
firm the view of the chemical individuality of the sub-acetate. 
The sub-acetate exhibits th© same behaviour towards acids as other 
sub-salts of lead, namely, it is rapidly decomposed into metal and 
normal salt. 


'Lead Sub-mlphate. 

Methyl sulphate was distilled through lead sub-oxide at 280° 
for about seventy-five minutes, the manipulation being similar to 
that already described for the sub-haloid salts of lead (foe. dt.). 
No difference in behaviour or in appearance was detected in the 
products prepared from lead sub-oxide or from th© sub-oxide 
diluted with four times its weight of silica. On the other hand, 
when the distillation was carried, out at 310°, and the silica 
omitted, the resulting grey mass was seen under the microscope 
to contain clustem of white crystals in a dark background, and was 
clearly heterogeneous. 

In the sub-sulphate prepared according to the above method, the 
lead was estimated by conversion into lead sulphate, and the 
sulphate by treating the auh-salt with dilute nitric acid, evapor- 
ating to dryness, washing out the lead nitrate, and weighing the 
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residue in a Gooch crucible as lead sulphate. Owing to the 
presence of traces of carbonaceous matter, the i^recipitate was 
generally faintly grey until after gentle ignition. 

Found: Ph = 81-25, 81-62, 81-30, 81-29; 804=18-65, 18-56, 
18-80, 18-62. 

PbSOi requires Pb = 81-18; 804 = 18-82 per cent. 

Properties of the Suh-siilphate. 

The action of acids on the sub-sulphate is similar to their action 
on the sub -haloid salts. A solution of ammonium acetate when 
boiled with the substance leaves a deposit of spongy lead. In 
order to test the chemical individuality of a saturated solution of 
the salt, determinations of the conductivity in water and alcohol 
at 18° were made. The resistance of the water was 27,000 ohms, 
whilst that of a saturated solution of lead sulphate was 3030 ohms, 
and that of the sub-sulphate was (a) in air, 3100 ohms, and (5) in 
a vacuum, 3200 ohms. 

The difference is so slight that it appears highly probable that 
there is decomposition into lead and lead sulphate, although no 
visible change occurred in the appearance of the residue. 

The resistance of the alcohol was 90,000 ohms, whilst that of a 
saturated solution of lead sulphate was 93,000 ohms, and of the 
sub-sulphate 75,000 ohms. 

Although a much more marked difference was obtained, the 
evidence afforded by the conductivity method was still so incon- 
clusive that further evidence as to the individuality of the salt 
was sought by investigating the influence of temperature on the 
sub-sulphate. Were the substance a heterogeneous mixture of lead 
and lead sulphate, a rise in temperature above the melting point 
of lead would be expected to cause a pronounced change in the 
appearance of the finely divided lead. Before heating the sample, 
some of it was carefully observed under the microscope, and no 
sign whatever of heterogeneity was noticed, but the whole appeared 
a uniform iron-grey. The temperature was raised 120° above the 
melting point of lead for a period of four hours. On cooling, the 
microscope failed to reveal any change whatsoever in the appear- 
ance of the salt. The entire absence of anything in the nature of 
minute globules of lead certainly supports the contention that this 
greyish substance is definitely lead suh-sulphate. 

• . Conclusion. 

(1) Lead sub-acetate has been obtained by the action of acetic 
anhydride on lead auh-oxide at 196° 
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(2) Tlie substance is bluisli-grey, and behaves similarly to other 
sub-salts of lead. 

(3) Its solubility in alcohol differs slightly from that of the 
normal acetate, but the behaviour of the two acetates on heating 
in a vacuum supports the view of the chemical individuality of 
the sub-acetate. 

(4) The sub-sulphate has been prepared by the action of methyl 
sulphate vapour on the sub-oxide at 280°. 

(5) The substance is dark grey; conductivity experiments 
indicate that it decomposes on solution in water, but it appears 
more soluble in alcohol than does the normal sulphate. 

(6) On heating the substance 120° above the melting point of 
lead, no change in its appearance could be detected or any sign of 
globules of lead. 

In conclusion, the author begs to thank the Walter and Eliza 
Hall Trust for the facilities placed at his disposal for the prosecu- 
tion of this work. 

The Department op Chemistry, ’ 

University op Queensland, 

Brisbane. [Beceivnd, January lith, 1919.] 


XII. — 21ie Synthesis of Ammonia at High 
Temperatures. Part III. 

By Edward Bradford Maxted. 

In previous communications (T., 1918, 113, 168, 386), some 
account has been given of the formation of ammonia in a rapidly 
cooled high-tension arc and in water-cooled fiames, and evidence 
has been brought forward to show that the percentage of ammonia 
in equilibrium with nitrogen and hydrogen, after decreasing with 
increasing temperature, passes through a minimum value, and at 
very high temperatures increases with increasing temperature, a 
result which may also be shown thermodynamically. 

A determination of the equilibrium ammonia-content at the 
temperature of the high-tension arc (J. Soo. Ghmi. Ind., 1918, 37, 
232) gave approximately 1-7 per cent, by volume for the equil- 
ibrium percentage at atmospheric pressure under the experimental 
conditions employed, end yields of ammonia up to 1'5 per cent, 
could be recovered by suitable cooling. 
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This reversal in the direction of variation of the equilibrium 
animoziia-perceutage with temperature appears to be sufficiently 
interesting to justify furthex- study, and it is proposed in the pre- 
sent paper to deal with the formation of ammonia in an ai*c of 
larger size and more usual character than those hitherto employed. 

For the production of the arc, single-phase, 50-cycle alternating 
cuiTent supplied at a maximum potential of 375 volts was trans- 
formed to high tension by means of an oil-immersed static trans- 
former having a step-up factor of 31 ’5. 

It was fouixd easily possible to obtain an appreciable concen- 
tration of ammonia by almost any method by which the mixture 
of nitrogen and hydrogen Vv'as brought into contact with the arc 
flame wdth subsequent rapid cooling, for instance, by means of a 
blown arc similar to that used hy McDougall and Howies {Proc. 
Mnnchester Phil. Soc., 1900, 44, No. 13) for the synthesis of nitric 
oxide, but in such cases a considei'able propoi-tiou of the gas raix- 
tui*e blown into the arc failed to reach the i-equisite uniform high 
teiupei'ature, and for a preliminary study of the raaxhxxum j^er- 
centage of ammonia foimed, as distinguished from the maximum 
quantity formed with a given expenditure of electrical enei'gy, it 
was considered preferable to allow the arc to burn freely in the 
reacting gas mixture and to draw off samples of gas by means of 
a silica tube of small diameter placed in close proximity to the arc. 

The latter part of the present paper was cainded out with a 
view to blunging additional evidence that the formation of 
ammonia at high temperatures really takes place by the direct 
union of hydi’ogen and niti’ogen, and not hy the subsequent reduc- 
tion of nitric oxide formed from traces of oxygen in the reacting 
gases. 

It should, fui'ther, be stated in this connexion that the mixture 
of nitrogen and hydrogen employed in all experuneuts reported 
both in this and in the previous papers was as far as possible free 
from oxygen, and in no case contained sufficient of this to account 
for such secondary formation of any appreciable part of the 
ammonia obtained. 


Expesimental. 

The apjxaratus emjxloyed is shown in the figure. The electrodes 
4 and B are of platinum, and terminate in small spheres slightly 
more than 1 nun. in diameter, G is a thick-walled capillary silica 
tube, its upper eud being opened out and flattened so as to form 
a slit approximately 4 mm. long and T5 mm. wide. The silica 
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wall bouiicliiig fclie ends ot this was ground away, and in the 
depressions thus formed at each end of the silica slit, the electrodes 
rested the lower part of the tube being circular in section and 
almut I'o inni. in internal diameter. 

The arc was enclosed in a lai'ge inverted flask provided with a 
side- tube and three-way tap, D, for prelhninary exhaustion and 
subsequent admission of the gas to be subjected to the action of 
the arc, this gas normally passing into the flask at B and leaving 
the system by way of the silica tube already described. 

For the following measurements, the current employed for arc- 
formation was limited by the interposition oi an adjustable resist- 
ance on the low-tension side of the transformer. 

The platinum electrodes became 
quickly white hot and the arc flame 
burned steadily across the slit, and was, 
to a certain degree, drawn into the 
tube by the current of gas. Sufficient 
cooling for the recovery of the greater 
portion of the ammonia formed and 
for the prevention of the fusion of the 
silica tube was obtained without water- 
cooling, provided that a thick-walled 
silica capillary was used and that the 
arc employed was not too large. 

Samples of gas, taken at various 
rates, -were analysed by passage through 
*¥/ 10-acid, and in some cases by allow- 
ing a. small volume to pass through 
Nessler’s solution, pi'actically identical 
results being obtained from each 
method of analysis. 

The quantity of ammonia observed 
is influenced necessarily, not only by the temperature of the are,, 
but also by heating and cooling factor.s. With very slow currents, 
of gas, heating to are temperature occurs satisfactorily, but the 
ammonia formed undergoes considerable- decomposition owing to> 
the slowness with which it leaves the region of maximum tempera- 
ture. Passage of the gas too quickly through the arc results in 
imperfect heating, such rapid passage, however, involving rapid 
cooling, and consequently a more complete retention of the 
ammonia formed. 

It will be seen from table I that the concentration of the 
ammonia recovered ,at the ordinary temperature first of all rises 
yapidly with increasing velocity of passage, then passes a maxiinui^ 
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value, the percentage of ammonia subsequently falling gradually 
with still greater velocities of passage. This form of the concentra- 
tion-velocity curve is a necessary result of the nature of the heat- 
ing and cooling factors discussed above. 

The issuing gas, of course, had a strong odour of ammonia at all 
the rates of flow studied, and the percentages obtained were of the 
same order of magnitude as those previously observed with small 
arcs not produced directly by a high-tension current of the usual 
sinusoidal wave form. iPor this series of experiments, 0‘0-f ampere 
at a potential of 3250 volts was taken for arc-formation. 


Table I. 


Gas Mixture: Nitrogen, 25 cent.; Hydrogen, 75 jper cent. 


Eate of flow 
of gas in litres 
per hour. 

0-3 
0-57 

0 - 83 

1- U 

2 - 1 
(2-1 


Concentration of 
ammonia per 
cent. b3'’ volume. 

0 - 49 
0-6 

1 - 2 
1-04 
0-58 
0 - 56 ) 


Rate of flow 
of gas in litres 
per hour. 
.‘ 5-4 
(. 3-4 
4-6 
G-1 

( 7-5 


Concentration of 
ammonia per 
cent, by volume. 
0-49 
0 - 45 ) 

0-43 

0-40 

0'36 

0 - 32 ) 


It appears desirable at this point to discuss the evidence that 
the formation of ammonia at high temperatures takes jilace by the 
direct rmion of nitrogen and hydrogen, and not secondarily by the 
reduction of nitric oxide formed from nitrogen and traces of 
oxygen in the reacting gas. The point is of fundamental import- 
ance in any consideration of the variation of the ammonia equil- 
ibrium with temperature, and for this reason has been examined in 
such a way as to place beyond doulit the direct nature of the 
synthesis of ammonia at are temperatures,, 

It may easily be shown from a consideration of the nitric oxide 
equilibrium, particularly ou account of the small partial pressure 
of the nitrogen in the gas mixture employed, such mixture consist- 
ing uniformly of 25 per cent, of nitrogen and 75 per cent, of 
hydrogen, that a trace of oxygen, amounting to 1 per cent, by 
volume or less, will not account for the percentage of ammonia 
obtained, even assuming that all the nitric oxide which can be 
formed under the conditions of experiment is quantitatively 
reduced to ammonia. The amount of nitric oxide that can be 
formed from nitrogen and oxygen at partial pressures of the order 
mentioned is depressed, hy the ratio of partition of oxygen between 
hydrogen and nitrogen, to a very small fraction of the already 
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small pei'centage 'wliicli may be calculated ais capable of being 
formed from a consideration of the nitric oxide equilibrium 
only. 

In spite, however, of the small order of magnitude of the per- 
centage of ammonia that might be formed secondarily from the 
traces of oxygen which are always present in commercial gases, it 
was considered preferable, both for the work described in the 
present paper and for all measurements of the formation of 
ammonia at arc temperature previously reported, to employ a gas 
known to be free from oxygen within the limits of the ordinary 
methods of analysis. 

This gas was prepared in a manner similar to that used by 
Haber and Van Oordt (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1905, 44, 341) for 
their determinations of the ammonia equilibrium at lower tempera- 
tures in the presence of a catalyst, by decomposing ammonia by 
passage through a heated iron tube, the mixture of nitrogen and 
hydrogen produced being carefully and thoroughly freed from 
ammonia by treatment with sulphuric acid and compressed for 
convenience into a previously exhausted steel cylinder by means 
of a totally immersed compressor of such design as to render 
impossible any penetration of air to the gas during compression. 
Each cylinder of nitrogen and hydrogen prepared in this way was 
carefully tested for absence of ammonia before use, by bubbling 
a considerable volume through Nessler’s solution. The gas-mixture 
contained certainly less than O’l per cent, of oxygen, from which 
Ijerceutage the ammonia capable of being formed secondarily would 
be negligible, and in any case incapable of accounting for a yield 
of ammonia of 1 per cent, or more. 

In a few preliminary measurements, a gas was used which had 
been made by the catalytic removal of traces of oxygen from a 
mixture of commercial hydrogen and nitrogen by passage over a 
heated metal, but whilst the resulting gas was equally satisfactory 
from the point of view of the yield of ammonia obtained by passage 
through an arc, the preparation of an oxygen-free mixture in this 
way was more troublesome than by the first method. 

In addition to employing a gas fz'ee from oxygen, it was con- 
sidered interesting to examine the synthesis at arc temperature 
under such conditions that the same volume of nitrogen and 
hydrogen was repassed a number of times through the arc, the 
ammonia formed at each passage being absorbed and measured. 
It is obvious that any trace of oxygen would, particularly by 
reason of the hydrogen present, he removed during the first few 
passages thi’ough the arc, and that the conversion to ammonia of 
an approximately constant percentage of the gas-mixture during 
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each successive passage would confirm beyond doubt the direct 
nature of the synthesis. 

The experimental method employed consisted in confining a 
known volume of an oxygen-free mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen 
in a graduated vertical glass capillary tube about 1 metre long. 
The upper end of this tube was fused on to a second, short, hori- 
zontal capillary tube containing platinum wire electrodes 0‘5 mm. 
apart, between which a small induction arc, as described in a 
previous communication, could be formed, this second capillary 
tube ending in a small absorption pipette filled with dilute 
sulphuric acid. The lou’er end of the graduated capillary tube "was 
sealed by means of mercury covered with a small quantity of 
sulphuric acid, and, by the regulated motion of this seal up and 
dowm the graduated tube, the thread of gas could be passed and 
repassed through the arc as often as desired. An approximately 
uniform rate of passage was obtained by making the graduated 
capillary tube one limb of a U-tiibe and causing the required 
motion by means of a mercury fiow, this being normally regulated 
so that each double passage through the arc occupied about six 
minutes -when 1 e.c. of the gas mixture %vas taken for experiment. 

Working as above described, tlie ammonia formed during each 
upTvard passage was removed by the small absorption pipette sealed 
to the other end of the short capillary arc tube, whilst that pro- 
duced during each downward passage was absorbed by sulphuric 
acid clinging to the side of the graduated capillary. The arc tube 
was, of course, not allowed to become wet on account of the danger 
of fracture, and the thread of gas, after its introduction, passed 
no joints by means of which penetration of air might occur. 

Table II summarises the results obtained in two experiments of 
this nature, the estimation of ammonia being in this case carried 
out volumetrically by noting the contraction after each passage. 
A jDreliminary small expansion occurred on starting the arc, and 
jjassage was only begun after the volume had become more or less 
constant. 

The yields of anunonia are much the same as those previously 
found for such arcs by other methods of analysis and with more 
accurate control over the rate of passage. Probably, by reason of 
the more rapid nature of the cooling, the yields are slightly higher 
than those obtained with the larger arc described in the first part, 
of the present paper. Each cm. of the graduated capillary corre- 
sponded with O'Ol c.c. of gas, so that the volume could be read off 
with fair accuracy to O'OOl c.c. 
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Table II. 

Contraction 


Vol. of was 

hTo. of lias- after double 


TDassecI through sages since ho- pass 

age through 

Percentage of 

hio. of arc. 

gmmng ot 

are. 

ammonia 

expt. c.e. 

expt. 

c.c. 

formed. 

1 0-74 \ 

2 

0-025 

1-7 

(original volume) 1 




0-715 

4 

0-025 

1-7 

0-69 

(5 

0-02 

1-5 

0-67 

S 

0-025 

1-9 

0-645 

10 

0-01 S 

1-4 

0-627 

12 

0-022 

1-S 

0-605 

14 

0-015 

1-2 

0-59 

16 

0-02 

1-7 

2 0-S25 \ 

2 

0-03 

1-8 

(original volume) J 




0-795 

4 

0-025 

1-6 

0-77 

6 

0-02 

1-3 

0-75 

S 

0-027 

1-8 

0-72S 

10 

0-023 

1-6 

0-70 

12 

0-02 

1-4 

0-08 • 

14 

0-025 

1-8 

0-655 

16 

0-025 

1-9 

0-63 

18 

0-026 

2-0 

0-605 

20 

0-01 

0-8 

0-595 

22 

0-02 

1-7 

0-o76 

24 

0-02 

1-7 

0-555 

26 

0-023 

2-0 

0-532 

28 

0-022 

2-0 

0-51 

30 

0-02 

1-9 

0-49 

32 

0-015 

1-6 

0-475 

34 

0-015 

1-6 

The experimental conditions, including 

control of 

rate of flow 

and the method of analysis, were not suitable for v 

'ery accurate 

measurements, but tbe 

approximate constancy of i 

the yield of 

ammonia, and especially the absence of 

any indication that a 

normal amount of ammonia is formed during the first 

passage aud 

little or none during subsequent jiassages, 

appears to 

demonstrate 

without doubt the direct nature of 

the synthesis at liigh 


temperatures. 


\Reccivccl, December 2Srd, 1918.] 

XIIL — The Effect of some Simple Electrolytes on 
the Temperature of Maximum Density of Water. 

By Eobert Weight. 

Eosetti {Aim. GMm. Phys., 1867, [iv], 10, 461; 1869, 17, 370) 
lias given a fairly exhaustive account of the early work carried out 

F* 2 
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oa the deterininatioa of the temperature of maximum density of 
water and of a few salt solutions. A considerable portion of this 
work is dne to Despretz {Ann. CMm. Phys., 1839, [ii], 70, 49; 
1840, 73, 296), and the most important result is embodied in the 
following law named after that investigator; “The lowering of 
the temjoeratiire of the point of maximum density of water caused' 
by the addition of a solute is directly proportional to the concen- 
tration of the latter.''"’ 

An attempt was made by E.osetti to connect the lowering of the 
temperature of maximum density brought about by the addition 
of a solute with the lowering of the freezing point iDroduced by 
the same cause, hut it was found impossible to formulate any 
general law, for although the ratio of the two lowerings was 
constant for any given solute at different concentrations, still a 
different ratio was obtained by the use of a second solute. lu 
other words, whilst the lowering of the freezing point — being con- 
nected with the osmotic pressure of the solution — depends only on 
the concentration of the solute molecules, the lowering of the point 
of maximum density depends on the nature as well as on the 
number of dissolved molecules. 

Coppet, in a series of researches {Anii. Ghhn. Phys., 1894, [vii], 
3 , 246, rend., 1897, 125 , 533; 1899, 128, 1559; 1900, 

131, 178; 1901, 132, 1218; 1902, 134 , 1208), has determined the 
molecular lowei'ing of the temperature of maximum density for a 
number of salts of the alkalis, that is, the lowexing produced by a 
gram-molecule of salt per litre, and the following table contains 
the more important of his results: 


Table I. 



Chloride. 

Bromide. 

Iodide. 

Rubidium ....... 

11-7 

13-2 

16-6 

Potassium 

11-6 

12-8 

15-4 

Sodium.... 


14-5 

17-0 

Lithium 


7-0 

8-3 

A3axmonium 

7-2 

8*7 

IM 


From an examination of these figures, Coppet points out that 
of the three acid radicles, the iodide has the greatest and the 
chloride the least effect, and as a general conclusion states that: 
“ Le rapport entre les abaissements produit par le chlorure et le 
bromure (ou le bromure et le iodure) du memo metal est sensible- 
ment le meme pour tous les metaux du- groupe.” The ratio varies 
between the values 0*78 and 0*91. ■ 

From the results of the present investigation, carried out with 
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monobasic inorganic acids and their salts \vdth univalent metals, it 
will be shown that the lowering produced by any given salt con- 
forms to a simple general rule, and can, in fact, be calculated from 
the known lowerings produced by other salts. The results of the 
measurements are given in table II, which contains the figures 
obtained for solutions varying in strength between semi- and oiie- 
sixteentli-molecular, the normal, or molecnlar lowerings, being 
calculated from those of lower concentration. 


Table II. 

Lowering of the Teininrature of Maa:iinum Demity of Salt 
Solutions. 


HCl 

M/16. 

M/S. 

0-7 

M/4. 

1-3 

M/2. 

2*6 

Molecular 

lowering. 

5*2 

LiCl 

— 

— 

1-4 

2*8 

5*6 

NaCl 

— 

1-6 

3-1 

6*2 

12*4 

KCl 

— 

1-4 

2-8 

6*5 

11*0 

NH4CI 

— 

10 

1-8 

3*6 

7*2 

HBr 



0-9 

1-8 

3*7 

7.4 

LiBr 

— 

— 

1-9 

3*8 

7*6 

NaBr 

— 

1-8 

3-7 

7*4 

14*8 

KBr 

.. .. ■ — 

1-6 

3*2 

6*5 

13*0 



— 

1*2 

2*3 

4*7 

9*4 

HI 



1-2 

2*2 



8-S 

Lil 

. . 

1-2 

2*3 

— 

9*2 

Nal 

1-0 

2-0 

4*0 

— 

16*4 

KI 

0*9 

1-8 

3*7 

— 

14*8 

NH,I 

0-7 

1-4 

2*7 

— 

10*8 

HNO3 

0-8 

1-6 

3*1 



12*4 

LiNO, 

— 

1-6 

3*1 

— 

12*4 

NaNd, 

1-3 

2-6 

.5*0 

. — 

20*0 

KNOi’ 

1-1 

2-2 

4*5 

— . 

18*0 

NH^NOs 

0-9 

1-8 

3-6 

— 

, 14*4 


It will he seen at once that the results agree with the law of 
Despretz, the semi-molecular solutions giving tw'ice the depression 
of the corresponding fourth-molecular. Further, it is obvious that 
the lowering is not connected with the osmotic pressure, as the 
values shown for the molecular lowerings of different solutes vary 
greatly; nor is a consideration of the difference in the degree of 
ionisation sufficient to account for this ahnoxmality, since the 
various solutions of any given concentration are practically ionised 
to the same extent. 

The regularity running through all the measurements can readily 
be seen if the difference between the lowering shown by any acid 
and, say, its sodium salt is considered. This difference for the four 
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acids tabulated Has the values 7-2, 7-4, 7-6, and 7- 6; thus the replace- 
ment of the hydrogen ion by sodium causes a practically constant 
increase in the molecular lowering. A similar increase is found 
when potassium is used instead of sodium, the average value being 
5'75, whilst for anunonium the value is 2'0. Further, the same 
effect is observed in the case of the acid radicle; thus, the replace- 
ment of chlorine by bromine increases the molecular lowering by 
2-1, -whilst the substitution of iodine for chlorine causes an increase 
of 3-7. 

From a consideration of these results, it is evident that each 
acidic or basic radicle has its own effect on the lowering of the 
point of inasimuin density, and that the effect produced by a. salt 
is equal to the sum of the lowerings caused by the metallic and 
acidic radicles. Hence, if we take the molecular lowering of 
hydrochloric acid — which gave the smallest effect of all the sub- 
stances examined — as standard, we can obtain the molecular lower- 
ing of any salt or acid by the addition of two numbers, one corre- 
sponding with the acidic and the other with the basic radicle of 
the salt. It will at once be seen that there is a close resemblance 
between the above conclusion and Valsoii's law of moduli, which 
states that the density of a normal salt solution is the sum of an 
acidic and a basic effect, and can, in fact, be calculated by adding 
to the density of a normal solution of a standard -sufestahce™ 
aanmonium chloride — two figures or moduli, one charactei’istic of 
the acidic and the other of the liasic radicle of the salt. 

The moduli for the lowering of the point of maximum density 
are given in table III, and the molecular lowering- of any salt can 
be found by adding to the molecular' lowering of hydrochloric acid 
(5-2) the two moduli correspondiug with the given salt. For ex- 
ample, the calculated loAveriug for potassium nitrate would be 
5-2(hydrochIoric acid) -i-5-75(pot-assium)-h7-2(nitrate) = 18-15, the 
actual value found being 18-0. Several values for each modulus 
calculated from different salts are shown in the table, together with 
the mean value derived from them. 

Table III. 



Cl. 

Br. 

I. 

NO 3 . 

Average. 

Li 

.... 0-6 

0-2 

0-4 

0-0 

0-3 

FTa 

.... 7-2 

7-4 

7-6 

7-6 

7-45 

K 

.... 0-8 

S -6 

6-0 

5-6 

5-75 

..... 

.... 2-0 

2-0 

2-0 

2-0 

2-0 


H. 

Li. 

Na. 

K. 

NH{. Average. 

Br 

.... 2-2 

2-0 

2-4 

2-0 

2-2 2-2 

I 

.... 3-6 

3-6 

4-0 

3-8 

3-6 3-7 

HO 3 

.... . ,7-2 

6-8 

7-6 

7-0 

7-2 7-2 
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It should be noted that a similai* set of moduli co-uld be calcu- 
lated from the molecular lowerings given by Coppet, although as 
a rule his values would not be identical with those tabulated ; the 
results, however, approximate to one another fairly closely con- 
sidering the difference in the experimental methods employed. 

We may next consider the results obtained with the weak mono- 
basic organic acids in comparison with their highly ionised salts. 
Formic, acetic, and propionic acids, together with their sodium 
and ammonium salts, have been examined. 


Table IV. 



h7/8. 

N/i. 

N12. 

N. 

Formic acid 

— 

1-7 

3-6 

7-2 

Na salt 

1-6 

.3-2 

— 

12-8 

NHj salt 

... — 

1-7 

3*6 

7-2 

Acetic acid 

— 

1-8 

3-7 

7-4 

Na salt 


3-0 

— 

12-0 

salt 

... — 

1-6 

3-1 

6-2 

Propionic acid 

... — 

2-0 

4-0 

8-0 

Na salt 

1-5 

30 

— 

12-0 

NH.J salt 

— 

1-7 

3-4 

6-8 


The results do not show the normal change, 7 "6, which was 
obtained with strong acids when the hydrogen atom was replaced 
by sodium, but the difference between the values for the sodium 
and ammonium salts is constant in all three cases and is identical 
with that obtained in the case of the inorganic acids. In other 
words, the highly ionised salts of organic acids behave in the nornuil 
manner, whilst the feebly ionised acids themselves are abnormal. 

The dibasic acids, with their acid and neutral salts, are also of 
interest'. 



Table V. 

iV/lG. M/8, 

M/4. 

M. 

Sulplixu’ic acid 

— 

30 

6-X 

24-4 

XaH salt 

2*0 

4-0 

— 

32-0 

Na, salt 

2-0 

4-0 

— 

32-0 

Oxalic acid 



1-6 

3-0 

12-0 

NaH salt 

... — 

2-4 

— 

19-2 

Na, salt 

20 

4-0 

— 

32-0 

Succinic acid 

■ 

1-7 

3-4 

13-6 

NaH salt 

... — 

2-5 

— 

20-0 

Nag salt 

1-5 

2-9 

— 

23-2 


It will be seen that the replacement of one hydrogen atom by 
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sodium in the two stronger acids gives values approximating to the 
normal, whilst succinic acid gives a slightly lower value, thus re- 
sembling the weak monobasic acetic and propionic acids. In all cases, 
the replacement of the second hydrogen atom is quite abnormal 
and differs widely in the three cases. From the normal behaviour of 
the acid salt, it may he concluded that the ions of sodium hydrogen 
sulphate consist mainly of ISTa* and HSO^^ and not H* and NaSO,/. 
It should be noticed that as the greatest concentration examined 
in these acids vras iF/4, the results are not so accurate as with the 
monobasic acids. 

The results obtained for the salts of the bivalent metals show 
great irregularities, probably on account of the complex ions which 
are present. For example, the molecular low-ering obtained for 
barium chloride was 24‘6 and for harimn nitrate 32-8, from which 
the two values 14’2 and 8’0 are obtained for the modulus of 
barium. Similar varying results can be obtained from the figures 
given by Coppet and Miiller {Gmvjit. rend., 1902, 34, 1208) for 
the lowerings shown by the halogen salts of barium and calcium. 


Table VI. 


Molecular lowering. Modulus. 


Barium bromide 2f»'14 26-28 10-9 

Barium iodide 29-24 29-42 11-7 

Calcium chloride 18-0 18-3 7*8 

Calcium bromide 20-12 20-93 5-7 

Calcium iodide... 26-09 26-63 8-7 


It -will be seen at once that there is no regularity comparable with 
the case o*f the univalent metals. 


Experimental. 

The apparatus employed is shown in the diagram ; it consists of 
a dilatometer with a capacity of about 50 c.c. and fitted with a 
stem 25 cm. long and of O' 5 mm, bore. To compensate for the 
change in volume with temperature, a portion of the hnlh is filled 
with mercury; the fraction of the total dilatometer volume thus 
filled is equal to the ratio between the coeflacients of cubical ex- 
pansion of glass and mercury, so that, on a change of temperature, 
the expansion or contraction of the metal exactly compensates the 
expansion or contraction of the bulb, the volume of the latter 
unoccupied by the mercury thus reinaining constant. 

The dilatometer is filled by means of a tap funnel and a vacuum 
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piunp. Tlie stem of the dilatometer passes through a rubber cork 
fitted into the opening of the tap funnel which contains the liquid 
to be introduced into the dilatometer. The funnel and the 
attached dilatometer is now inverted and connexion made between 
it and a filter pump. As the pressure is lowered, the air in the 
dilatometer bulb bubbles through the liquid in the funnel, and on 
detaching from the pump, the liquid is forced into the dilatometer 
by the action of the atmospheric pressure. A second and a third 
exhaustion are usually uecessai-y, and the last trace 
of air in the bulb is removed by heating. The | 

dilatometer, with the funnel still attached, is now | 

placed in a vacuum-jacketed vessel filled with brine 
at about 5°, and allowed to cool. When the 
apparatus has attained the temperature of the 
sui-rounding liquid, it is disconnected from the tap 
funnel and a few shavings of ice are added to the 
liquid in the vacuum flask; air is then driven 
through the cooling mixture, so as to stir it until 
the ice has melted. The apparatus is now left for 
a quarter of an hour to allow the dilatometer to 
assume the temperature of the hath; this tempera- 
ture is then noted, and the level of the liquid in 
the dilatometer tube measured; the apparatus is 
again left, and readings are taken at five-minute 
intervals until the liquid in the dilatometer ceases 
to contract; this precaution is uecessaiy in order 
to ensure that the whole apparatus is in a state 
of thermal eqnilihrium. A further small quantity 
of ice is now added so as to lower the temperature 
a traction of a degree, and the process repeated. 

After several additioms of ice, the liquid in the 
dilatometer reaches its point of maximum density, 
and on further cooling it expands. As this point 
is approached, the coeflS.cient of expansion of the 
liquid diminishes, so that it is diflicult to deter- 
mine the exact temperature of maximum density, 
and^ the readings given are only accurate to within about 

After a measurement, the instrument is warmed so as to expel 
a little of the contents, and is then . inverted so that the mercury 
runs out. This mercury is dried and reserved for the next deter- 
mination, whilst the rest of the contents of the dilatometer are 
removed hy means of the filter pump. The instrument is then 
rinsed with the next liquid to be investigated, and, after the re^ 
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iiitrocluctioii of tlie mercury, it is filled with, tire solution and the 
measurement made as before. 

A few other jioints may be noted. The coefficient of expansion 
of the glass was calculated between the ordinary temperature and 
100*^ by filling the instrument until mercury and weighing the 
quantity expelled when heated in a steam-jacket, whilst the volume 
of the bulb was measured by filling with water and weighing at a 
known temperature. The stem of the instrument was not 
graduated, but the level of the liquid below tbe upper end was 
determined by means of a depth gauge fitted with a vernier; by 
this means, a change of level of O’l mm. could be detected, and, 
moreover, the labour of regraduatiou of the stem after an accident 
was avoided. 


Con elusions. 

(1) The lowering of the temperature of the maximum density 
of water produced by the addition of a solute is directly propor- 
tional to the concentration of the latter (law of Despretz), 

(2) The lowering produced by a highly ionised binary electro- 
lyte is composed of two separate, independent effects, one due to 
the acid radicle and the other due to the basic radicle of the 
electrolyte. 

(3) The lowering produced by a highly ionised binary electrolyte 
of molecular concentration can therefore be calculated by the addi- 
tion of two moduli to the lowering imoduced by a molecular solii- 
tion of a chosen standard substance. The chosen standard was 
iY-hydrochloric acid, which gives a lowering of 5*2. 

(4) The acid salts of the dibasic acids behave normally, bub the 
neutral salts of such acids and the salts of the bivalent metals do 
not follow any simple rule in their effect on the temperature of 
the maximum density. 

(5) Feebly ionised organic acids show abnormal effects, but the 
highly ionised salts derived from them behave in the normal 
manner. 

Chemical Labobatoky, 

Queen’s XJniveesity, Belfast. IBeceived, Decemher 21 st, 1918.] 
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XIV . — Polar and Non-polar Valency, 

By Rajendealal Be. 

In a paper recently publislied, Briggs (T., 1917, 111, 267) asks: 
‘‘ Wliat is tke valency af cobalt in chloropeutammine cobaltic 

eliloride, This question has suggested the view 

set forth in the present j^aper. 

From the study of the optical properties of the tetraethyleiie- 
diainniine-/jL-aniinonitrodicobaltic salts, 



Werner {Ber., 1913, 46, 3674) concludes that there is no essential 
difference between the principal and auxiliary valency bonds. 
Evidently this conclusion may be applicable only to the bonds 
within the complex radicle (that is, bonds employed in uniting 
radicles co-ordinated with the cobalt atom). The bonds outside 
the complex radicle are employed in combining radicles which 
exist as ions. Their nature is thi^s entirely different from that of 
the former ones. A distinction ought therefore to be maintained 
between the bonds outside the complex radicle and those within it. 

We can find an explanation of the valency outside the complex 
radicle, which is polar m type, from Sir J. J. Thomson’s theory of 
valency. To uudei-stand the mechanism of it, let us picture the 
structure of an atom derived by Thomson. According to him, the 
atom consists of corpuscles moving in a sphere of uniform positive 
electrification, and its valency depends on the ease with which 
corpuscles can escape fi'om, or be received by, the atom. Biflicul- 
ties, however, arise in explaining the valencies within the complex 
radicle in the above manner, they being non-polar in type. 

During the disintegration of radioactive substances, the negative 
charges of electricity are carried by jS-rays and the positive chax-ges 
hy «-rays. The j8-rays consist of expelled particles — not atoms of 
matter, but free atoms of negative electricity or ‘'electrons.” An 
a-partiele, however, consists of two atomic charges of positive 
electricity combined with a helium atom-~a substance inert in the 
chemical sense. It may therefore be assumed that the positive 
electricity can have an attraction for the mass itself, even if there 
be no charge of negative electricity on it. Thomson (“Rays of 
Positive Electricity and their Application to Chemical Analysis,” 
p. 40) also observes that molecules with pbsitive charges are quite 
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introduction of tlie mercury, it is filled with. th.e solution and the 
measurement made as before. 

A few other points may be noted. The coefficient of expansion 
of the glass was calculated between the ordinary temperature and 
100° by filling the instrument with mercury and weighing the 
quantity expelled when heated in a steam-jacket, whilst the volume 
of the bulb was measured by filling with water and weighing at a 
known temperature. The stem of the instrument was not 
gradtiated, but the level of the liquid below the upper end was 
determined by means of a depth gauge fitted with a vernier; by 
this means, a change of level of O'l mni. could he detected, and, 
luoreover, the labour of regraduatiou of the stem after an accident 
was avoided. 


Gonclusions. 

(1) The lowering of the temperature of the maximum density 
of water produced by the addition of a solute is directly propor- 
tional to the concentration of the latter (law of Despretz). 

(2) The lowering produced by a highly ionised binary electro- 
lyte is composed of two separate, independent effects, one due to 
the acid radicle and the other due to the basic radicle of the 
electrolyte. 

(3) The lowering produced by a highly ionised binary electrolyte 
of molecular concentration can therefore be calculated by the addi- 
tion of two moduli to the lowering produced by a molecular solu- 
tion of a chosen standard substance. The chosen standard was 
A-hydrochloric acid, which gives a lowering of 5”3. 

(4) The acid salts of the dibasic acids behave normally, but the 
neutral salts of such acids and the salts of the bivaleiiti metals do 
not follow any simple rule in their effect on the temperature of 
the maximum density. 

(5) Feebly ionised organic acids show abnormal effects, but the 
highly ionised salts derived from them behave in the normal 
manner. 

Ohemcical Labor-^tobv, 

Queen’s Univebsitv, Belfast. 


[Received, December 21s#, IQlS.j 
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XIV . — Polar and Non-polar Valency. 

By Bajendkalal Be. 

In a paper recently pnblislied, Briggs (T., 1917, 111, 267) asks: 
‘•'What is the valency of cobalt in chloropeiitamnnne cobaltic 

chloride, This question has suggested the view 

set forth in the present pajjer. 

From the study of the optical proj^ert-ies of the tetraethyleue- 
dianimiue-/i.-ainiuonitrodicobaltic salts. 


AVeriier (Ber., 1913, 46, 3674) concludes that there is no essential 
difference between the princijial and auxiliary valency bonds. 
Evidently this conclusion may be applicable only to the bonds 
within the complex radicle (that is, bonds employed in uniting 
radicles co-ordinated with the cobalt atom). The bonds outside 
the complex radicle are employed in combining radicles which 
exist as ions. Their nature is thus entii*ely different from that of 
the former ones. A distinction ought therefore to be maintained 
between the bonds outside the complex radicle and those within it. 

We can find an explanation of the valency outside the complex 
radicle, which is polar in type, from Sir J. J. Thomson’s theory of 
valency. To understand the mechanism of it, let us picture the 
structure of an atom derived by Thomson. According to him, the 
atom consists of corpuscles moving in a sphere of uniform positive 
electrification, and its valency depends on the ease with which 
corpuscles can escape from, or be received by, the atom. Difficul- 
ties, however, arise in explaining the valencies within the complex 
radicle in the above manner, they being non-polar in type. 

During the disintegration of radioactive substances, the negative 
charges of electricity are carried by jS-rays and the positive charges 
by a-rays. The jS-rays consist of expelled particles— not atoms of 
matter, but free atoms of negative electricity or “electrons.” An 
a-particle, however, consists of two atomic charges of positive 
electricity combined with a helium atom — a substance inert in the 
chemical sense. It may therefore be assumed that the positive 
electricity can have an attraction for the mass itself, even if there 
be no charge of negative electricity on it. Thomson (“ Rays of 
Positive Electricity and their Application to Chemical Analysis,” 
p. 40) also observes that molecules with positive charges are quite 
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common, whilst those with negative charges of electricity are very 
rare. This property which the positive electricity possesses affords 
an explanation of the phenomena of the valencies inside the com- 
plex radicle of a complex salt. 

In order to explain the phenomena of the above valencies, we 
shall consider Rntherford’s view as regards the constitution of an 
atom. According to him, a positive nucleus is situated in the 
centre, whilst electrons move around it in various concentric rings. 
We shall conceive this nucleus as having a binding capacity for 
the radicles which ai’e co-ordinated with a metallic atom in the 
case of complex salts. It is significant that no positive radicles, 
such as ammonium, tetrainethylammonium, etc., which can exist 
as cations, have been observed to combine with a metallic atom 
forming a complex radicle. Negative radicles, such as Cl (chloro-), 
NO .2 (nitre-), etc., howmver, do form a complex I'adicle with a 
metallic atom. These negative radicles also carry negative charges 
of electricity when they exist as anions. 

Let us form a picture of the mechanism as conceived above. 
We have the positive nucleus of the metallic atom (capable of 
forming a complex radicle) in the centre, and around it there are 
various concentric rings along which the electrons move. We may 
assume that adjacent to the outermost ring of electrons constituting 
the atomic structure there are the neutral molecules, for example, 
NHg, H 2 O, etc., or the negative radicles, for example, Cl, NO.j, 
etc,, or both these neutral and negative radicles, held by the 
influence of the positive nucleus of the metallic atom concerned. 

Accordingly, in the case of tetraethylenediaminine-p-aminonitro- 
dicobaltic salts, r*adicles within the complex radicle may be sup- 
posed to be attached to the positive nuclei of its cobalt atoms, and 
thereby, the valencies within the complex radicle being taken to 
be ail alike, the two cohalt atoms become linked to the two groups 
in the middle, namely, NO 3 and NHg, in a similar way. 

The conditions favourable to the formation of complex salts 
may now be stated. The number of concentric rings in. the struc- 
ture of an atom grows large as the atomic weight increases, and, 
thereby, the structure also becomes more complex. According to 
Eutherford, however (Soddy, “The Chemistry of the Badio- 
elements,” 1914, Part II, p. 39), the mass of an atom is concen- 
trated in an exceedingly small central nucleus. Hence, with the 
decrease in the atomic volume, only the rings will decrease in size, 
and the outermost ring will approach nearer to the nucleus. We 
have already supposed the radicles, co-ordinated with a metallic 
atom, to be placed adjacent to its outermost ring of electrons and 
also bound by its nucleus. Evidently, the attraction of the nucleus 
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for the mass of the radicles would increase where there are possi- 
bilities of their being placed near to the nucleus, that is to say, 
where the atomic volume is small. In fact, metals that are cap- 
able of forming complex salts, as, for example, chromium, iron, 
manganese, cobalt, nickel, copper, ruthenium, rhodium, palladium, 
osmium, iridium, platinum, gold, etc., are situated on the troughs 
of Lotliar Meyer’s atomic volume curve. Here it may also be 
mentioned that Ephraim {3er., 1912, 45 , 1322 j 1913, 46, 3103; 
1914, 47, 1828; Zeitsch. phj/siJcal. Ghem., 1913, 81, 513, 539; 
83. 196), from his study of the strength of the auxiliary valencies 
of various metals, has drawn the conclusion that the strength of 
the auxiliary valencies falls "with the increase of the atomic volume 
of the metal concerned. We thus find a further support for the 
above assumption. 

It will be observed that the metals which form complex salts 
are mostly found both in the “ous” and the “ic” state of their 
ionic condition, as, for instance, we have Cr” (chromous), Cr"" 
(chromic), Co” (cobaltous), Co*” (cobaltic), etc. It may also 
possibly be that the “ ous ” condition of the metallic ion is more 
favourable to the formation of a complex radicle. During the 
reduction of a metallic ion from the ‘'to” to the “ ous ” state, there 
is an alteration in the electric charge of its rings, and the proba- 
bility is that this alteration is confined to the outermost ring 
(Soddy, ihid.). Evidently, in the “ous” condition of the metallic 
atom, there is a less number of electrons in its outermost ring. 
Keeping in view the structure of an atom, it would be natural to 
expect that, ordinarily, the outer rings of electrons would offer 
themselves as a shield against the attraction of the positive nucleus 
for the radicles which may be co-ordinated with a metallic atom. 
The case is, however, different in its “ous” state, for, there being 
produced a weakness in the shield, due to a less number of electrons 
in the ring, the attraction of the nucleus will obtain an oppor- 
tunity of manifesting itself by forming a complex radicle. It is 
known that chromic chloride has to be reduced to the chromous 
state for the preparation of chrom-ammonia salts (Christensen, 
J. pr. Ghem., 1881, [ii], 23 , 54). Similarly, in the preparation of 
cobalt-ammonia and platinum-aimnonia compounds (Gerhardt, 
Annalen^ 1850, 76, 307), the starting materials are the “ous” 
salts of the metal concjemed.. 

Lastly, it is found that the formation of a complex anion is a 
more general phenomenon than the formation of a complex cation ; 
for example, there are compounds of the lype [M(C^ 04 ) 3 ]R 3 , where 
M may be Vd, Cr, Mn, Fe, Co, Rh, Al, As, Sb, or Bi (Werner, 
“New Ideas on Inorganic Chemistry,” p. 115, ed, 1911). It 
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seems possible that there is a connexion between the increase of 
attraction of a metallic atom for these negative radicles (co- 
ordinated with it) and the cause which occasions the presence of 
negative charges of electricity on them when they exist as anions. 

We have already supposed that the valencies outside the complex 
radicle are caused by electrons of the outermost ring constituting 
the atomic structure. These electrons may therefore he termed 
■valence-electrons. Obviously, the miraher of the valence-electrons 
of a metallic atom corresponds with that of its maximum valencies 
outside the comjrlex radicle. In the -ease of the complex metal- 
ammonia compounds, this maximum valency is exhibited when all 
the radicles co-ordinated with the metallic atom are NHg or H^O, 
and when a negative radicle is introduced into the above complex 
radicle the number of valencies outside the complex one is 
decreased (that is, the number of valence-electrons appears to 
become less). We may call those valence-electrons which seem to 
have vanished in this way bound valenee-electrons, and those which 
have caused the appearance of valencies outside the complex radicle 
free vcden-ce-electrons. We may also notice that the maximum 
number of free valence-electrons (that is, electrons whicla can escape 
from a metallic atom, forming a complex cation) is the same as the 
maximum number of electrons which can he received by the atom 
in addition to its own valence-electrons, when it forms a part of a 
complex anion. For illustrating this point, we may cite the com- 
pounds: (i) [Co(NH3)fi]Cl3, where the complex radicle is a ter- 
valent cation, (ii) K3[Co(N02)o], where the complex radicle is a 
tervalent anion, and (iii) [(NH 3 ) 3 Co(N 02 )s], a nou-electrolyte. In 
the third compound, no electron has escaped or been received by 
the metallic atom, but all the three valeucs-electrons, along with 
the three univalent negative radicles, have been bound by its posi- 
tive nucleus. Kegarding the cpiestioii at hand, namely, that of 
the number of valencies in chloropentammiuecobaltic chloride, it 
may be said that here the cobalt atom contains three valence- 
electrons — one is bound along with the univalent chloro-radicle 
co-ordinated with cobalt, and the remaining two have caused the 
appearance of valencies of polar type outside the complex radicle. 
Besides these three valence-electrons, the metallic atom possesses 
six valency bonds of non-polar type caused by the attraction of its 
positive nucleus. 

The structure of the complex radicle as conceived above explains 
also the phenomenon of the directional nature of the auxiliary 
valency bonds, indicated by the stereoisomeric compounds of com- 
plex metal-ammonia salts, for the nucleus, being centrally placed 
in the structure of an atom (metal), has an advantage in exerting 
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its attraction along different dii'ections, wliicli tlie electrons moving 
in tlieir orbits cannot possibly bave. The assumption of the 
nuclear attraction, however, need not be confined to these cases of 
complex derivatives alone. The phenomena of non-polar valency 
may, in general, be considered to have arisen from this attractioii. 

The kind of valency exhibited in organic compounds, is a typical 
non-polar one. If we compare the valencies of the carbon atom 
with those of metallic ones, employed in co-ordinating radicles with 
them, we find that both these two kinds are non-polar and direc- 
tional in nature (shown by the stereoiscmerides of the carbon 
compounds and those of complex metal-ammonia derivatives). 
This similarity iii their character may indicate the probability of 
their being brought about by the same cause, namely, by the 
attraction of the jjositive nucleus of an atom. The assumjition 
receives further support from the small atomic volume of carbon 
(as shown in Lothar Meyer’s atdmic volume curve). It has already 
been supposed that the attraction of the nucleus for radicles should 
increase as the atomic volume decreases, and this should tend to a 
juaxiinuiu when the volume becomes very small. 

Neriist is of oiDinion that the forces by which the carbon atoms 
in a crystal of diamond are held together are identical with the 
attraction of its four valencies called into play in the formation 
of or-ganic compounds, that is to say, “the forces of cohesion are 
identical in nature with the forces of chemical affinity” (“The 
Theory of Solid State,” p. 6). The cohesive forces are found to 
increase with the decrease of the atomic volume of elements. They 
may therefore arise from the very same nuclear attraction of atoms 
mentioned before. An inspection of the behaviour of carbon and 
its compounds might helj3 in giving some light in this direction. 

In the process of the synthesis of diamond, an immense pressure 
is brought about by the contraction of iron in which carbon has 
been dissolved. Evidently, for effecting union (that is, saturation 
of the valencies of carbon atoms), the atoms are required to be 
brought very near to one another. It may also be noted that in 
the case of the carbides of metals, the carbides LioCg, CaCh, etc., 
where the metals are of large atomic volumes, are decomposed by 
water, whilst the carbides GrgCa, 0*140, etc., where the metals in 
combination are placed on a trough in the atomic volume curye 
(that is, are of small atomic volumes), form stable compounds. 
Taking into consicleration that the mass of an atom is concentrated 
in an exceedingly small central nucleus in the structure, it seems 
possible that carbon atoms would exert only a very feeble attrac- 
tion when placed a little apart or when combined with metals of 
large atomic volumes. The various rings of electrons around the 
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nucleus, which, have already been compared to shields, may also 
occasion a further hindrance in their union. 

Further light wull be thrown on the above if the following view 
is taken of the constitution of triphenyhn ethyl. It is found that 
in solution triphenylmethyl has a molecular weight corresponding 
■with the formula (CPh^)^ (Gomberg and Cone, Ber., 1904, 37, 
2033). This is -what may be expected from its mode of preparation : 

2CPh3Br 2 Ag = 2AgBr + CFhs-CPhg. 

As the compound is veiy reactive, even at a low temperature, it 
has been assumed that it is rather a derivative of tervalent carbon. 
Exposure to the air, even for a very short time, is sufficient to 
transform it into a peroxide of the constitution CPhg'O'O'CPhn. 

We may, however, represent the constitution of triphenylmethyl 
as CPhg. ..CPhg. The weak attraction between the two carbon 
atoms is shown by the dotted line. The feebleness of their attrac- 
tion may be due to the inability of the caihon atoms to approach 
very near to each other on account of the hindrance caused by the 
large phenyl groups attached to them. The hindrance referred to 
may be of the type similar to that of steric hindrance (Wegscheider, 
Mmatsli., 1895, 16, 148), and their reactivity may be due to the 
possibility of their drawing small atoms very near to them. View- 
ing the constitution given for the oxidation product, it is seen that 
by the intervening of two oxygen atoms the large radicles have 
been placed apart, and by the union of the two carbon atoms with 
two oxygen atoms (small indeed compared with the triphenyl - 
methyl radicle) a stable compound has been formed. 

According to O'Ur assumption, radicles bound by the positive 
nucleus should not show any polar character, Although the 
valency of carbon is ordinarily non-polar, there are a few organic 
compounds where it seems to function as polar, as, for instance, in 
hydrogen cyanide and in organic acids, where we have the radicles 
-CSlSr or 'EjC and R’GOo* respectively, besides hydrion. There 
are also sodium acetylide, CHJCETa, silver acetylide, CoAgg, and 
cuprous acetylide, CoCuo, where the hydrogen atoms of acetylene 
have been displaced by metallic atoms. In order to explain this 
anomaly, we may consider Sir J. J. Thomson's observation that 
"when the discharge tube contains such gases as CH^, CO 2 , CO, 
where there are no bonds between two carbon atoms in the mole- 
cule, we find negatively charged carbon atoms, bub no negatively 
charged, molecules. When, however, we use compounds such as 
acetylene, HC:GH, ethylene, HgC'CHs, or ethane, HgC’CHg, where, 
aecord-ing to the usual interpretation of the constitution of these 
substances, there are bonds between carbon atoms in the molecule, 
thbh Ve find molecules as well as atoms of carbon with the negative 
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cliarge ” {loc. ait.). He is also of tlie opinion that on account of 
the unsaturated valencies of the carbon atoms in the molecule, it 
has been possible for the negative corpuscles to become attached 
to them (ibid.). A similar exidanation may be applicable in the 
above cases. In them, more than one bond of carbon has been 
occupied with the other element combined with it, and a corpuscle 
received from an adjacent hydrogen atom 2 nay become attached to 
the remaining part of the compound, thus giving rise to their polar 
character. 

Compounds such as LiH, IhO, etc., ]Sri(CO)^, Co 2 (CO)^, 

etc., and also groups of atoms forming radicles, such as CO 3 , NOg, 
SO 4 , etc., being formed by non-polar valencies, may have their 
origin in the nuclear attraction. We may also ascribe the forces 
by which atoms and molecules in a crystal are held together to the 
same attraction. These forces have been supposed to be caused by 
residual valency, which has also been assumed to bring about the 
solution of a substance in a solvent (Baly, “Spectroscopy,’’ 1912, 
p. 487). The phenomena of solution should necessarily be con- 
sidered to be due to the same attraction of the nucleus. In these 
cases, the size of the molecules may account for the feeble character 
of their binding. Lastly, all catalytic substances which are 
employed in gaseous reactions may he supposed to owe their cata- 
lytic action to the positive nuclei of the atoms in them. Indeed, 
the study of the dissociation of the hydrogen molecule into atoms, 
and other similar studies, have convinced Langmuir (7. Amer. 
Gliem. Soc., 1916, 38 , 2221) that prior to the dissociation, absorp- 
tion of hydrogen by tungsten wire, due to its secondary valency, 
does take place. We see, therefore, that the nuclear attraction 
plays a great part in all chemical phenomena, 

Begarding the number of valencies of the non-polar type for 
different elements, it may be noted that carhon (placed in the first 
trough of Lothar Meyer’s atomic volume curve) has four valencies, 
whilst other elements (placed in subsequent troughs of the curve) 
generally have six. In the case of the complex platinum- 
ammonium salts, however, the derivatives of the platinoua salts, 
for example, [(N‘Il 3 ) 4 pt]Cl 3 , tetra-amminoplatinons chloride, show 
the number of auxiliary (non-polar) valencies to be four, whilst 
those of the platinic salts, for example, [(NH 3 )Qpt]Cl 4 , hexa- 
amminoplatinic chloride, the number is six. The increase of two 
non-polar valencies in the latter case has been attended with an 
increase of two polar ones. Also the directions of these valencies, 
in the former case, lie in a plane, whilst in the latter case there 
are two additional directions lying in the same line perpendicular 
to the above plane. Whether and how the electrons constituting 
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tlie atomic structiire influence the number and directions of the 
non-polar valencies of different elenaents awaits further study. 

My best thanks are due to Prof. P- C. Eay for his kind help ’ 
and encouragement. 

PuESiuEncY College, Calcutta. 
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XV . — The Interaction of Stannous and Arsenious 
Chlorides. 

By Reginald Geaham Dueeant. 

The action of stannous chloride ou arsenious oxide dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid was first noticed by A. Bettendorf {Siiztingshcr. 
yiederrliehu Ge-f. Bonn, 1869, 128*) two years after his discovery of 
yellow arsenic \ihid., 1867, 67, and (full paper) Anmlen, 1867, 144, 

dio]. 

Pie records the formation of a voluminous, brown i>recipitate 
which proved to- be arsenic (96 — 99 per cent.) with traces of non- 
:removable tin. He showed that the rate of precipitation increases 
with ascending specific gravity of the arsenious solution. By dissolv- 
ing magnesium ammoniuin arsenate in acid he made a standard 
solution and treated this with stannous chloride in varying dilutions 
of hydrochloric acid. (His figures will be quoted later on.) Prom 
these results he showed that the reaction is extremely delicate. It 
may be utilised for determining arsenic in sulphuric or crude hydro- 
chloric acid. Dui-ing a distillation with the latter he observed a 
faint yellow coloration, which disappeared after a few hours. 
Arsenic 'was found to be present in this sample of hydrochloric acid, 
but he was unahie to prove that the fading coloration was due to 
arsenic. 

The observation of this yellow coloration has deckled me to record 
a very remarkable yellow precipitate which, in 1914, I exhibited 
as “ yellow arsenic ” to the Science Masters’ Association in London. 
The precipitate was quite bright yellow at first, and was always 
kept in the dark except when shown for short periods. After a year 

* I am indebted to Dr. Hatchett Jackson who recently procured me a 
rescript of tlus paper from the Bodleiajft Library. 
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it. had become a dull mustard colour, iDeing still in the original, well- 
corked flask and siuTounded by the original solution (a mixture of 
arseiiious and stannous chlorides iu nearly normal hydrochloric 
acid). Every effort was made to repeat this, but in vain. When 
filtered off, the precipitate airpeared very dull and shrunken on the 
paper. After washing, it was specially tested for sulphur (since 
arseuious sulphide is yellow), but no trace of sulphur was found. 
The presence of arsenic was proved. 

On many points I find that my observations have been anticipated 
l)y Bettendorf, in particular the possibility of making the reaction a 
means of differentiating arsenic from antimony. 


E X P E U I M E N T A L. 

The Nature of the Arsemc Frcci'intated. 

Arseiric is probably in a colloidal state before it is precipitated, 
for (i) the precipitate invariably contains a trace of tin salts 
(chloride as well as tin), and this cannot be removed completely by 
prolonged washing; (ii) two similar solutions (reactants, 0'44A- and 
SA’-hydrochloric acid) were left corked for two days and remained 
quite clear. One was then diluted with an equal volume of water. 
After four days both had deposited arsenic. A third solution at the 
start was mad© up to the lower of the above concentrations and 
remained perfectly clear for twenty-five days. 

The appearance of solid arsenic is always preceded by a pale buff 
tint; from this a buff-brown precipitate falls, and is best observed 
from such admixtures as yield a very slow deposit. If this deposit, 
after washing, is immediately shaken with carbon disulphide, arsenic 
is found to be dissolved. The yield is rather greater if car’bon 
disulphide is shaken violently with the two chloidde solutions while 
they are interacting. On five occasions small, pale particles were 
ohseiwed to rise from the clear disulphide solution during spontane- 
ous evaporation. They moved about ra2)idly, congregating in the 
centre of the surface, then darkened, and finally settled on the 
bottom of the dish in the form of grey arsenic. 

Bi'dmann {ZeitscJi, aaorg. Ghcm., 1902, 32 , 453) obtained arsemc 
soluble in carbon disulphide by reducing arsenxous oxide with ainc 
dust in the presence of the solvent. Very small quantities were 
obtained by the author in this way. 

These results, and those referred to in the Introduction, indicate 
that the very earliest deposit of ai-senic is of the yellow typo, but 
that xmless certain txnascertained conditions obtain, the yellow 
variety spontaneously becomes brown or grey. , 
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Nature and Conditions of the Reaction. 

The obvious equation is 2AsGlg-i- 3SnCl2 = 3SnCl4 + 2As, and when 
weights of the reactants, corresponding with this equation, are 
placed in hydrochloric acid- of sufficiently high concentration the 
action reaches completion in a few hours. With other weights excess 
of either reactant corresponds with calculation. The action has been 
proved to be irreversible, for, if finely divided arsenic is boiled with 
solutions of stannic chloride in the presence of hydrochloric acid of 
varying concentration, in no case does the resulting solution give 
any precipitate with mercuric chloride. 

A very careful experiment was made in order to ascertain if the 
anhydrciis chlorides react. 

Fresh arsenious chloride was so arranged that on movement of the 
handle of an air-pump some would drop on to dry, powdered stan- 
nous chloride — also under the receiver. After four days’ final 
drying with phosphoric oxide, the experiment was made. Beyond 
the faintest darkening no discoloration occurred. On exposure to 
air a distinct brown colour overspread the powder, and when a drop 
of water was added a heavy crusting of arsenic appeared immedi- 
ately. 


General Method of Estimating the Rote of Progress of Action-. 

Separate solutions containing known weights of the two chlorides 
were made up in known concentrations of hydrochloric acid. Por- 
tions of these solutions were evaluated separately by means of 
standard permanganate. The results were found to agree with the 
known concentrations. All stock flasks %vere re-tested from time to 
time. 

' Small dry flasks were placed in a large thermostat, and into these 
definite volumes of both chloride solutions were introduced by 
separate pipettes. 

After definite intervals water was added. The dilution effectively 
stops the action. The contents of each flask were then filtered and 
uniformly washed. Standard permanganate was used to determine 
the amounts of stannous and arsenious chlorides remaining in the 
filtrates and wash-water. 

The action of the permanganate may he expressed : 

f2AsCl3-f 20 = 2As0Cl3 V 

\3SnCl2-f30 = 3Sn0Cl2.j* 

As the filtrates required less permanganate than did the sum of 
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the separate solutions, the deficit became a measure of the change 
vvliich had occuiTed. Two-fifths of this deficit were due to the pre- 
cipitation of arsenic and the rest to the formation of stannic chloride 
in the reaction : 

SSnCI^-l- 2AsCl3 — > 3SnCl4 -h 2 As. 

l^rrors . — The sources of error in this process are: (1) imperfect 
washing, (2) loss by adsorption, (3) oxidation of stannous chloride 
due to access of air. 

The two first, considered together, were found to give rise to an 
error probably less than 2 per cent. 

The third source of error was almost eliminated by keeping the 
stock solutions of stannous chloride in a well-corked flask and by 
introducing carbon dioxide immediately after use on every occasion. 
In the same way the reaction took place in small, corked flasks in 
which the air was displaced by carbon dioxide. Air had access only 
during the process of filtration. 

Calculations . — Tlie recognised integration equations for first and 
second order reactions were applied to a large number of determina- 
tions. In no case did the velocity constants conform to the second 
order. The results quoted are from the first-order equation, 

1 . a 

t where a = 100, a: = percentage of change, and ^=time 

in minutes. Hence the mean value of k for each set of experiments 
represents a special figure by which the relative speeds may be com- ' 
pared. 


Table I. 

t = 12-5°. Normalities: ShCla = 0-507, AsClg^ O’ 584, HC1 = 6-06. 
iV'/4-Permanganat0 used. Complete oxidation should correspond 


deficit of 45-0 

c.c. 



Interval, 

Deficit, 

Percentage 


minutes. 

c.c. 

change. 

Ax 10®. 

2 

3-65 

8*0 ■ 

1*81 

5 

9-3 

20*8 

2*03 

8 

16*65 

36*6 

2*46 

10 

17*06 

[37*41 

[2*03] 

12 

26*26 

57*6 

3*09 

15 

29*4 

64*5 

3-00 

20 

33*86 

74*2 

2*94 

30 

38*46 

84*3 

2*68 

40 

40*1 

87*9 

2*29 

60 

40*8 

89*6 

2*98 

65 

41*9 

91*9 

[1-68] 

100 

42*86 

93*9 

2*21 

120 

43*6 

96*6 

2*97 

180 

43*9 

96*3 

2*40 


Mean 2-67 
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Nature and Conditions of the Beaction. 

The obvious equation is 2AsClg -r SSnClo = SSnCl^ -h 2 As, and when 
weights of the reactants, corresponding with this equation, are 
placed in hydrochloric acid of sufficiently high concentration the 
action reaches completion in a few liours. With other weights excess 
of either reactant conresponds with calculation. The action has been 
proved to be irreversible, for, if finely divided arsenic is boiled with 
solutions of stannic chloride in the presence of hydrochloric acid of 
varying concentration, in no case does the resulting solution give 
any precipitate with mercuric chloride. 

A veiy careful experiment was made in order to ascertain if the 
anhydrous chlorides react. 

Fresh arsenious chloride was so arranged that on movement of the 
handle of an air-pump some would drop on to dry, powdered stan- 
nous chloride — also- under the receiver. After four days’ final 
drying with phosphoric oxide, the experiment was made. Beyond 
the faintest darkening no discoloration occurred. On exposure to 
air a distinct brown colour overspread the powder, and when a drop 
of water was added a heavy crusting of arsenic appeared immedi- 
ately. 


General Method of Estimating the Bate of Progress of Actio?i. 

Separate solutions containing known weights of the two chlorides 
were mede up in known concentrations of hydrochloric acid. Por- 
tions of these solutions were evaluated separately by means of 
standard permanganate. The results were found to agree with the 
known concentrations. All stock flasks were re-tested from time to 
tim.©. 

Small dry flasks were placed in a large thermostat, and into these 
definite volumes of both chloride solutions were introduced by 
separate pipettes. 

After definite intervals water was added. The dilution effectively 
stops the action. The contents of each flask were then filtered and 
uniformly washed. Standard permanganate was used to determine 
the amounts of stannous and arsenious chlorides remaining in the 
filtrates and wash-water. 

The action of the permanganate may be exj^resaed : 

r2AsCl3+20 = 3As0Cl3 \ 

\3SnCl3-f30 = 3Su0Gl2.J 

As the^ filtrates required less permanganate than did the sum of 
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the separate solutions, the deficit became a measure of the change 
which had occurred. Two-fifths of this deficit were due to the pre- 
cipitation of arsenic and the rest to the formation of stannic chloride 
in the reaction : 

SSnCh -F 2 ASCI 3 — ^ 3 SnCl 4 + 2 As. 

Errors .' — The sources of error in this process are: (1) imperfect 
washing, (2) loss by adsorption, (3) oxidation of stannous chloride 
due to access of air. 

The two first, considered together, were found to give rise to an 
error probably less than 2 per cent. 

The third source of error was almost eliminated by keeping the 
stock solutions of stannous chloride in a well-corked flask and by 
introducing carbon dioxide immediately after use on every occasion. 
In the same way the reaction took place in small, corked flasks in 
which the air was displaced by cax'bon dioxide. Air had access only 
during the process of filtration. 

Calculations . — The recognised integration equations for first and 
second order reactions were applied to a large number of determina- 
tions. In no case did the velocity constants conform to the second 
order. The results quoted are from the first-order equation, 
1 . a 

t ^ = 100, «= percentage of change, and i=time 

in minutes. Hence the mean value of k for each set of experiments 
represents a special figure by which the relative speeds may be com- 
pared. 


Table I. 


f. = 12-5° Normalities: ShClg = 0*507, AsClg^ 0*584, HC1 = 6-06. 


t-Permanganate used. 

L deficit of 45*6 c.c. 

Complete oxidation should correspond 

Interval, 

Deficit; 

, Percentage 

■# 

minutes. 

C.C. 

change. 

kxlOK 

2 

3-66 

8-0 - 

1-81 

5 

9-3 

20-8 

2-03 

8 

16-66 

36-5 

2-46 

10 

17-05 

[37-41 

[2-03] 

12 

26-26 

67-6 

3-09 

15 

29-4 

64-6 

3-00 

20 

33-86 

74-2 

2-94 

30 

38-46 

84-3 

2-68 

40 

40-1 

87-9 

2-29 

60 

40-8 

89-5 

2-96 

66 

41-9 

91-9 

[1-68] 

100 

42-86 

93-9 

2-21 

120 

43-6 

95-6 

2-97 

180 

43-9 

96-3 

2-40 

Mean 2-57 
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Various further iinimolecular values of k were obtained. These 
were found to depend more on the concentration of hydrochloric acid 
than on anything else. The results made it po.ssible to choose 
suitable concentrations for systematic study. 


Inpuence of Hydrochloric Acid. 

In the following experiments 0'2500 gi-am of stannous chloride 


Bdative velocities, 
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Bdative velocities of the reactim: 3Sn.CL+2AsCl..= 3SnOl4 + 2As, 
dne to alteratiom of hydrochloric coriceniration. " See Table II. 
Temperofwe = 12“. 


acted on the equivalent weight of arsenious chloride in each case, 
€'he concentration of hydrochloric acid alone was varied. 


Table II. 



Reactant Normality 

= 0-298. 

Normality 

Range of change, 

Mean value, 

of HCl- 

per cent. 

AxlO®. 

10-09 

40—61 

21-2 

8-10 

36—64 

13-5 

7-25 

32—63 

4-76 

7-09 

34—78 

3-43 

6'77 

13—63 

1-46 

6-60 

21—69 

0-944 

6-34 

26—64 

0-436 

6-11 

41—53 

0-293 

4-83 

19—33 

0-0293 
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Tlie curve, obtained by plotting ilierfe relative velocities agaiuid, 
concentration of hydrochloric acid between 4‘S5i\^ and S'lOiV^ is 
exceedingly regular. Its sharpest curvature is in the neighbourhood 
of 6'5iY. If the regularity persisted up to the limit of possible 
hydrochloric acid concentration (about 10'3i\") then the velocity at 
10‘ dSiV" would be well over a thousand times what it is at 4'85Y — as 
measured it is only 723 times as great. 

Influence of Simultaneoits Gliamje in Goncentmtion of Renctants. 

Ill all these expeidments, the concentration of hydrochloric acid 
remained constant at 6*Y. i = 18‘4. 

Four 250 c.c. flasks — d., R, Aj, — contained, respectively, 

SuCl2 = l-74iY, AsCl3=l-76iY, SnCl2 = 0-87iY, Asas^O-SSiY. 

The concentration of hydrochloric acid became 6A as soon as the 
mark in each flask was reached. 

Equal volumes from A and B were mixed in six small flasks,, 
and after 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 minutes, respectively, their filtrates, 
were titrated with i\74-perinanganate. 

In the same way, equal volumes from dj and were treated 
from seven flasks after 24, 32, 48, 64, 80, 96, and 112 minutes, 
respectively, the filtrates being titrated with A/S-pei'i^^anganate. 

In each set, the range of progress was from 30 to 70 per cent. 

For AB set, mean value kx 102=4'33. 

For djAj set, mean value x 102 = 0‘557. 

Hence ic/Aq =7'77 for the range between 30 and 70 per cent. 
The range between 30 and 40 per cent., however, gave il://iq = 5'6. 

Effect of altering the Concentration of Each Reactant Separately . 

Preliminary work had appeared to show that arsenious chloride 
reacts as a second, and stannous chloxdde as a fir.sfc power. 

The following solutions were jirepared, tested, and preserved? 
with all possible care. Five c.c. of stannous chloride solution 
reacted with 5 c.c. of ar.seniou.s chloride solution in each case. 
The washing was strictly uniform, so that errors hence arising 
were similar. 

The mean results, (2) and (4) in the following table, are fairly 
concordant. Those of (3) and (5) are more so. 

The results from comparison of (1), (4), and (5) confirm the' 
preliminary work with respect to a.rseniou3 chloride, which is seen 
to react as a second power. 

The period preceding the first appearance of arsenic, from a. 
solution of its chloride at one-fifth the original concentration, was> 
noticed to be just about twenty-fivo times as great as it had been. 
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Table III. 


HC1=63-. # = 16-7°. 


(1) iV-AsClg acting on A^-SnCl* in 12 minutes 

required 0.c.JV/4-K]VInO4 Required by theory after 

33-3 per cent, change. 

Mean of 2 readings 27-85 26-66 

(2) 27 -ASCI 3 on JV/2-SnClo in 12 minutes 

22-3 23-3 

(3) iV-AsCla on iV'/S-SnClg in 12 minutes 

„ 20-8 22-2 

(4) JV-SnCia on N /2-AsOlj in 48 minutes 

„ 22-55 23-3 


(5) AT-SnCla 


on N /S-AsClg in 108 minutes 

20-9 22-2 


This suggested a method of working to a standard tintj as in 
Nesslorisation j moreover, the method compai'es the earlier stages 
of action on which calculations are more appropriately based. 

The tint used in table IV v;as o.btained by the action of hydrogen 
sulphide on a very dilute solution of lead acetate. 


Table IV. 

KCl^QN. t = 10^. 


Times to reach Standard Tint are given in Seconds. 


Stannous 

Arseni ous\ 

-> N. ^ N/2. JY/3. i 

! Total. 

Ratio. 


N 


30 

110 

260 i 

: 400 

1-0 

1-0 

Nj2 


40 

160 

360 

560 

1-40 

1-41 

N/S 


50 

220 

460 : 

730 

1-82 

1-73 

Total 


120 

490 

1080 




Ratio 


1 

4-08 

9 




1/e”- 


1 

4 

9 





A similar set of nine readings referred to another artificial 
standard tint gave ratios: powers of AsClg, 1:4'3:10‘0; powers of 
SnClg, 1:1-37 :r80. 

The A/3-stannous chloride solution, on testing, was found to 
have deteriorated slightly; the others had not, 

A solution of iY /4-stannous chloride was made. Using 
Y'/2-arsenious chloride against iV/2- and A’ /4-stannous chloride, 
the times were 230 and 320 seconds respectively, giving a ratio 
1/1*39, again closely approaching 1 /a/2. 

The results here given lead to the conclusion that in tins reaction 
arsenious chloride reacts as a second ‘power and stannous chloride 
r^ts to the power of the sq;u{ire root of its concentration. 
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Tlie figure 5'5, noted in the last paragrapM for the change 
between 30 and 40 per cent., is quite consistent with the results 
hei*e given, .since 22x ^^ = 5*64. 

The action of stannous chloride to the square root of its con- 
centration is also in agreement with Bettendorf’s figures {loe. dt., 
1869). He took 0-001 gram of arsenic dissolved in 1 e.c. in each 
of five experiments, adding this to a definite amount of stannous 
chloride solution in the presence of hydrochloinc acid. In the four 
last experiments he also added 50, 100, 200, and 400 e.c. of hydro- 
elilorie acid (presumably of similar concentration). 

An immediate precipitate occurred in the first experiment, and 
the arsenic appeared in 5, 8, 12, and 20 minutes, re.spectively, in 
the others, 

Neglecting 1 c.c. of arsenious chloride -t- an unknown volume of 
stannous chloride solution originally taken, his concentrations 
were 1 ; 2 : 4 : 8, his times were 1 ; TG : 2‘4 : 4, figures which approach 
1 : 1'41 : 2 :2'83, but exceed them in each case, because of the 
influence of the second power action of arsenious chloride, present 
in very small relative amount. (His experiments were made to 
.show the delicacy as i-egards arsenic.) 

Effect of Dilution with Water. 

The stock solutions, when mixed, were at concentration.^ 
HCl = 6i\'' and reactants each at O'SSA. When undiluted, this 
mixture produced 70 per cent, change in twelve minutes. The 
dilutions (in ten steps) finally brought all the concentrations to 
one-third of the above. 

The hydrochloric acid normalities, and the state of change after 
five days are noted in each case. f = 16°. GA, 5-45A, and oA 
had reached complete change. 4-61 A 89 per cent., 4‘29A 59 per 
cent., 4A 24-4 per cent,, 3’75A 14-2 per cent., 3'53A o’G per cent., 
3'3A 3 per cent., 3 A 1 per cent., and 2A no- change and 
no subsequent sign of action aft-er 29 days. This retarding 
action was made use of in all previous experiments when titration.s 
with pei-mangauate were made, the dilution with water being 
sufficient to reduce the concentration to one-thii-d or 


Summary. 

(1) There is evidence that arsenic in process of precipitation is 
partly soluble in carbon disulphide. In certain circumstances, 
arsenic may appear as a yellow deposit. 

VOL. OXV. ( 
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(^1) Tiie anhydrous elilorides (arsenious aud stauuoiis) do not 
interact. 

(3) Acceleration, of tlie action is caused cliiefly by increase in 
the concentration of liydrochloric acid, next by that of arsenious 
rdiloride, and least of all by that of stannous chloride. Arsenious 
chloride acts as a second power and stannous chloride to the power 
of the square root of its concenti'ation. 


Gonchisions, 

The vai’ious phenomena and the figures given can be accounted 
i'or on the hypothesis that this action is between chloride ions, 
arsenious ions, and the stannous complex HaSnC^. 

Stoppage by dilution must be due to the destruction of arsenious 
ions by hydrolytic action. 

(1) Chloride ions proceed partly from arsenious chloride and 
partly from hydrochloric acid, and they act as a first power. 

The velocity constants found in table II are thus explained. 

i t' HCl 


nornaality. 

10-09 

8-10 

7-25 

7-09 

6-77 

6-60 

6-34 

6-n 

4-85 

h X 10». 

21*2 , 

13*5 i 

4*76 ! 

3*43 

1*46 { 

0*944 ! 

0*436 ( 

0*293 

0*0293' 

k/k. ' 

1*67 

2*83 

1*37 

2*36 

1*64 

2*16 

3*22 

10*00 

civcit 

7-09 

3-6S 

1- 54 

2- 08 
1-68 
1-88 
2-66 
5-28 


Aggregate 

25-04 

26-66 


In the last column, the numerator gives the sum of chloride ions 
due to arsenious chloride and those due to increased hydrochloric 
acid concentration ; the denominator is constant, and represents 
the chloride ions due to the 0‘298iT-arsenioiis chloride, which is 
constant throughout the table. In the lower portion of the table, 
the arsenious chloride is not wholly ionised; in the upper portion, 
hydi-ochloric acid becomes less ionised at its higher concentrations. 
As is seen, the aggregate acceleration is directly proportional to 
the increase of chloride concentrations. 

(2) Positively charged arsenious ions also act as a first power. 
Areenious chloride as a whole appears, therefore, to act as a secdnd 
power. 

(3) That a compound of hydrochloric acid and stannous chloride 
exists in solution was indicated by Young (/, Amer. Ghent. Soc., 
1901, 23, 21, 450), and several stannochlorides, corresponding with 
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t.lie formula MaSnCl 4 , liave recently been deacribed (compare Druce, 
(Jhem. News, 1918, 117, 193). In the reaction, this complex must 
be decomposed in order to produce stannic chloride, and this decom- 
position may account for the complex acting to the power of the 
square root of its concentration. 

According to accepted theory, the order of a reaction is governed 
by the slowest reactant. The order here is uuimoleciilar, and the 
slowest reactant is this complex. Essentially the action consists 
in the disintegration of the complex by circumambient ions. 

The College, 

AIaelboeough. [ Rereived , July 30 th , 1918 .] 


XVL — Experiments on the Elimination of the Carh- 
ethoxyl Group from Tautomeric Systems. Part 
I. Derivatives of Indene. 

By Chetstopher Kelk Ingold and Jocelyn Field Thorpe. 
There have been placed on record within recent yeai's (T., 1905, 
87, 1669, 1686; 1911, 99, 2187, and subsequent papers of the 
same series) a number of experiments dealing with substances 
possessing the kind of tautomerism which is associated with the 
three-carbon system 

CH-c:c. 

These experiments have for the most part dealt with glutaconic 
acid and its alkyl derivatives, and the conclusion was reached that 
glutaconic acid itself has the symmetrical or “normal” structure 
(II), the unsaturated or “labile” form (I) being too unstable te 
have any but a momentary existence. 

COgH-CH^-CHICH-COaH C0.,H-CH-CH2-GH*C0.-,H . 

lid (II.) 

When, however, alkyl groups were introduced into the three-carhon 
system, the unsaturated form was found to become very noticeably 
more stable with increasing weight of the substituents. 

It was thought desirable to extend these investigations to sub- 
stances possessing the three-carbon tautomeric complex, but con- 
taining groups other than carboxyl attached to its terminal carbon 
atoms — preferably to some aubstanee in which the possible 

G 2 
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symmeti’y of tlie molecule could be tested without in any way 
tampei'ing with, the three-carbon system. 

Such a substance presents itself in the hydrocarbon indene, the 
analogy of which to glutaconic acid becoine.s apparent when the 
formnlre are written together, thus: 


CO,H-GH, 

(JO,H*CH 


>CH 


\/ 


(I.) (HI). 


(II.) 



• 1 
(IV.) 


It was hoped originally that the accuracy either of III or of IV 
might be proved by preparing solid substituted indenes from 
ft hydrindones of the types V and VI. 



(V.) (VI.) 


If the unsubstituted three-carbon system of the indene nucleus is 
symmetrical, as would be expected from analogy to unsubstituted 
glutaconic acid, the ketones V and VI should yield the same 
indene, whilst, if imsymmetrical, two different indenes should 
result. 

We have not yet been able to elaborate .methods leading to. the 
preparation of suitable ketones of the types V and VI in sufficiently 
large cpiantities to ensure the success of this method of attack, rii 
the meantime, however, we have made use of more easily available 
materials to obtain evidence bearing on the subject, and in par- 
ticular to investigate a reaction which has been repeatedly observed 
among esters of the glutaconic series, and appears to be peculiar 
to tautomeric compounds. 

In 1905 the observation was made (Rogerson and Thorpe, T., 
1905, S7, 1702) that ethyl •y-cyauo-aj8y-trimethylglutaconate 

readily passed into ethyl carbonate and ethyl y-cyano-a^y-tri- 
methylcrotonate under the influence of cold sodium ethoxide : 
CO,Et-CMe(CN)*CMe:CMe-COoEt-f Eton — > 

CHMe(CN)-GMe:CMe-CO„Et-|- CO(OEt)„. 
Since that time, fairly extensive use has been made of this reac- 
tion in the preparation of a series of alkylated glutaconic esters 
(Thole and Thorpe, T., 1911, 99, 2187). Thus the monoalkylated 
products derived from Conrad and Guthzeit’s yellow sodium com- 
pound {^Annulen-, 1883 , 222, 259) yielded ethyl carbonate along 
with tribasic esters: 

(G0.2Et)2CR*GH:C(C0.,Et),-i-Et0H. 

“cOoEt-CHR'CHXXCO.Et). + eO(OEt)o. 
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Tlie fcribasic esters did not decom^iose when treated with excess ui 
the same reagent, but on further alkylation gave a 7 -dialk 3 d deriv- 
atives, which reacted readily to form ethyl carbonate and 
dialkylated glutaconic esters: 

cOoEt- cr; ch • CR' (co.Et). -i- Eton — > 

COoEt*CR:CH-CHR^-CO.,Et+CO{OEt).,. 

The study of these and similar eases led to a generalisation 
regarding the determining cause of these reactions. They have 
always been found to he peculiar, in substances of the glutaconic 
tyjie, to those in which all the terminal hydrogen atoms of the 
three-carboii system have been substituted. It was therefore 
inferred that the tendency in such cases to acquire the hydrogen 
atom necessary to enable the substance to pass into its tautomeric 
form is such that a carbethoxy] group readily becomes detached 
from the molecule and i*eplaced by an atom of hydrogen under the 
influence of a suitable reagent. We shall have occasion more than 
once to make use of this general rule. 

The ethyl carbonate reaction is therefore very closely bound up 
with the tautomerism of the three-carbon system. One would not' 
thea’efore expect derivatives of vinylacetic acid, such as those 
represented by formulai VII and VIII, in which the double bond 
w'oidd be purely static, to exhibit this reaction to any marked 
degree. 

Bz-CH CH^ CHa-OH 

OH PlrO CeH~C(s) 

CR(0N)-C02Et CR(CK)-C02Et R)CR(aH)*COEt 

(VIL)^ (VIII.) (IX.) 

It was therefore decided to prepare an ester of the type IX and 
investigate its behaviour towards cold sodium ethoxide. The 
similarity with VII and VIII is clear. If the double bond in the 
ester IX really possesses the same stable character, we should for 
similar reasons expect it to be unreactive. This conclusion is in 
agreement with the generalisation above cited; for if the three- 
carbon system (1), (2), (3) (see formula IX) in the indene ring is 
non-tautoraeric and the double bond quite static between the 
cai’bou atoms (2) and (3), then, since this same double bond enters 
also into the three-carbon system (2), (3), (4), the latter must be 
iion-tautomeric as well. Its normal form would clearly be incap- 
able of existence, since the central carbon atom (3) is rendered 
permanently quaternary by the double bond. In such an ester 
we should not, in view of the above-mentioned generalisation, 
expect to find any tendency to acquire an atom of hydrogen, which, 
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if it> were acquired, could not possibly be mobile. If, on the con- 
trary, we found that an ester of the type IX actually did possess 
a noteworthy tendency to acquire a hydrogen atom in place of its 
carbethoxyl group, we should have to look on the fact as evidence 
of the tautomeric or dynamic character of the three-carhon system 
(1), (2), (3) of the indene ring. This follows by simply reversing 
the argument. 

Actually, we have succeeded in preparing a number of 
itidenyl 3-cyanoacetic esters of the type IX, and have found 
that the lower members of the series possess a very marked ten- 
deucy to lose their carbethoxyl group as ethyl carbonate when 
t«reated with quite a small quantity of sodium ethoxide at 30^. 
The ester in which R = Me, for example, when treated with as 
little as one-sixth of a molecule of sodium ethoxide, reacts at 30'^ 
in the course of a few minutes. The yield of the decarheth- 
oxylated nitrile is 60 per cent., the remainder of the material 
passing into an insoluhle substance of high molecular weight. In 
all the cases of this reaction investigated, there was a gi'eater or 
less quantity of insoluble by-product formed along ■with the nitrile 
X and ethyl carbonate. 

+EtOH -bCO(OEt)2. 

6B(0N)‘C02Et GHPwON 

(X.) 


With homologous alkyl derivatives (R=Et and R = Pr'*), the 
reaction becomes successively more sluggish, and an increased 
quantity of by-product is formed, the yield of nitrile consequently 
diminishing. This is quite analogous to all that has been observed 
in regard to the same reaction when applied to the gliitaconic 
esters (T., 1911, 99, 2192). Two points, to which no analogy has 
as yet been investigated or observed among the glu’baconic esters, 
require, however, special notice. The ester for which Il = allyl wavS 
found to he very much more reactive than the corresponding 
??-propyl derivative. Its reactivity was qnite of a similar order 
to that of the methylated ester. The other point is that a 
branched chain in the alkyl group appears to inhibit the reaction 
practically altogether. Thus the esters for which R was isopropyl, 
isohutyl, and Moamyl gave no nitrile after remaining for twenty- 
four hours with one-sixth of a molecular proportion of sodium 
ethoxide at 

In order to obtain a comparative check on these results, we 
decided to investigate an indenyl-2-cyanoacetio ester of the type 
XI. This clearly differs from IX only in the fact that in XI the 
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cyanoacetic residue is attached to the central carbon atom of the 
indene system. Now if the double bond in XI is entirely static 
as regards possible interchange across the system (1), (2), (3), then 
the carbon atom (4) will be the terminal carbon atom of one three- 
carbon system only, namely, the system (3), (2), (4). 

i^Yn%>G-GR(GN)-C02Et J^VSX’H-CHR-CN. 

X/'Va) \/“ 

(XI.) (XII.) 

It should therefore differ but little in reactivity fi’om the carbon 


atom (4) in the corresponding ester of type IX. If, on the other 
hand, the system (1), (2), (3) of XI possesses a mobile hydrogen 
atom and a mobile double bond, it is clear that a hydrogen atom 
attached to the carbon atom (4) will have a double possibility of 
'‘wandering”; it might wander either to (1) or to (3). "We might, 
th^erefore, in view of the general rule, expect to find an ester of 
the type XI even more prone than the corresponding ester of the 
type IX to exchange its carbethoxyl group for an atom of 
hydrogen. 

Experiment shows the latter suioposition to be amply justified. 
The ester prepared was that for which E,=Me. With one- 
twentieth molecular proportion of sodium ethoxide, there was 
obtained after three minutes at. 15° a practically quantitative yield 
of the corresponding nitrile (XII: R=Me). 

This connexion between the ease of elimination of the carh- 


ethoxyl group and the potential mobility of the hydrogen attached 
to the carbon of the cyanoacetic residue suggests a possible ex- 
planation of the broad facts both in the indene and glutaconio 
series in regard to the effect of the size of an alkyl group on the 
ease of the reaction. It seems likely to he connected with the fact 
that when heavier alkyl groups were introduced into the glutaconic 
molecule, they were found to increase the stability of the un- 
saturated form, and consequently to reduce the predominance of 
the normal and the potential mobility of the tautomeric hydrogen 
atom (since tautomerism depends on the possibility of the exist- 
ence of the normal form). An ester in which the degree of tauto- 
merisra of the three-carhon system has been so reduced by the 
entrance of a large alkyl group would, in view of the generalisa- 
tion, be expected to exhibit a smaller tendency to acquire an atom 
of hydrogen, and this is what is actually found to be the case. 

In complete accord with the great ease with which the ester XI 
exchanges its carbethoxyl group for an atom of hydrogen, and 
with the presumed excessive mobility of the latter, is the behaviour 
of the unmethylated ester XIV- The esters IX and XI were 
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obtained by alkylating the esters XIII and XIV respectively. 
These esters differ in acidity in the sense that, as one would expect 
from the different reactivities of their alkyl derivatives, the cyano- 
acetic hydrogen atom of indenyl-3-cyaiiocetic ester (XIV) is more 
loosely attached than that of the corresponding indeiiyl-S-deriv- 
ative (XIII). Thus ethyl indenyl-2-cyanoacetate is a weak acid 

(^\^J?j|>C'CH(0N)'G02Et 

GH{0N)-C02Et 

(Xin.) (XIV.) 

i'oi'ining a sodium salt which is not hydrolysed in aqueous solution, 
being decomposed only by slightly acid substances, such as carbonic 
acid. Ethyl indenyl-S-cyanoacetate, on the other hand, only forms 
a sodium salt in complete absence of water. 

It is perhaps worth noticing that when either of the inclenyl- 
cyauoaeetic esters (XIII and XIV) are converted into or liberated 
from their salts, a deep crimson colour is immediately developed. 
This fades in the course of a few seconds, both the free esters and 
the solid salts being colourless. 

Another colour change which was regularly observed in the 
course of these experiments took place when the alkylated esters 
(IX and XI) were treated with sodium ethoxide. An indigo-blue 
colour immediately developed, and gradually faded as the elimina- 
tion of the carhethoxyl groujj proceeded. 

The preparation of the indeuylcyanoacetic esters (XIII and 
XIV) was readily accomplished by condensing a-hyclrindone or 
/S-hydrindone with ethyl cyanoacetate in the presence of piperidine 
or diethylaniine : 

l"^^C^^^>CH-tGH2(CN)-C02Et 

CH(GN)-C02Et 


|^"^>C*OH + CH3(CN)-C02Et 


l(^^_^^>G-CH(CN)-002Et + HgO . 


When ethyl indenyl-3-cyauoacetate was hydrolysed either by 
acid or by alkali, the eyano-acid (XV) was formed, although not 
without considerable decomposition. This acid on heating above 
its melting point gave off carbon dioxide, and from the dark- 
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coloured residue indenyl-3-acetoiiilrile (XVI) was isolated by 


\^_.X 


\/“ . 

0H(CN)-G02H 

CH^-CN 

(XV.) 

(XVI.) 


vacuum distdllation. This is the first member of the series of 
homologous nitriles of which X is the type. It cannot, of course, 
be prepared directly from the cyano-ester (XIII) by the action of 
sodium ethoxide, for reasons already indicated. 

Neither the compound, XVI, nor any of its homologues appears 
to form a sodium compound when treated with alcoholic sodium 
ethoxide, and all attempts to introduce another alkyl group into 
these compounds, using sodium or potassium ethoxide and an alkyl 
iodide, met with failure. The same was the case when the 
methylated nitrile, XII, derived from j8-hydrindone, was used. 

ExPERI MENTAL. 

The a-hydrindone required for these experiments was prepared 
from j8-phenylpropionic acid by a method essentially the same as 
that described by Kipping (T., 1894, 65, 680), but with the intro- 
duction of certain modifications which so improved the yield as to 
make this substance far more easily available than it has hitherto 
been, 

^-Pheni/lpropionyl Ghlorkle . — It was found advantageous to use 
thionyl chloride in the preparation of this substance instead of 
phosphorus pentachloride. )3-Phenylpropioiiic acid (lOO grams) 
was mixed with an equal weight of thionyl chloride in a flask fitted 
with an efficient condenser. The reaction was started by gentle 
heat and allowed to proceed for one and a-half to two hours, when 
the evolution of gas had ceased. The contents of the flask were 
then transferred to a Claisen distillation flask and heated at 100°/ 
25 mm. until all the thionyl chloride had distilled over. The resi- 
due wms then fractionated under 22'5 mm. pressure, and 110 grams 
boiling at 121 — 122° were collected. The theoretical yield is 112 
grams. 

a-Ilydrindone . — Pure ^-phenylpropionyl chloride being thus 
available, it was found possible to carry out the internal con- 
densation, whereby hydrogen chloride is eliminated and <»-hydr- 
indone produced, with much better results than Kipping was able 
to obtain with the impure chloride at his disposal. Whilst he 
seldom obtained more than a 56 per yield, it was found that with 
the pure chloride a yield of 75 per cent, was always secured. The 
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reaction with the pure chloride is far more violent than with the 
impure product, and hence the mixture must he heated for a few 
minutes only. With this exception, the details given by Kipping 
were closely followed. 

^-Hydrindo-ne. — The i3-hydriudone required for these experi- 
ments was prepared by the improved modification (P., 1911, 27, 
108) of the original process described by Moore and Thorpe (T., 
1908, 93, 165). 


Condensation of a-Hi/drindone mth Ethyl Cyanoacetate in the. 
Presence of Secondary Bases: Ethyl Indenyl-Z-cyanonceiaie 
(XIII, p. 148). 

Since a-hydrindone readily dissolves in ethyl cyanoacetate, it is 
not necessary to use any solvent in this condensation. A solution 
of 19 grams of the tetone in 16 grams of the ester was treated 
with 6 ’5 grams of diethylamine and the mixture allowed to remain 
at 40° for twenty-four hours. At the end of that time, the tube, 
which contained a stiff paste of crystals of the condensation pro- 
duct, was cooled for an hour at 0°, and the crystals were drained 
on porous porcelain. The compound separates from alcohol in 
colourless, needle-shaped crystals melting at 104°; it is moderately 
soluble in dry ether and readily so in benzene, chloroform, or 
acetone. The yield represents about 55 per cent, of the theoretical, 
and is but little affected when piperidine is used in place of 
diethylamine : 

0-1031 gave 0*2805 COg and 0-0538 HgO. 0=74-20; H = 5-80. 
0-2492 „ 13-8 c.c. Kg at 19° and 742*6 mm. N=6*19. 

Cj^HjgOabT requires C = 74'0; H = 5*7; K = 6’2 per cent. 

The ester reacts with alcoholic sodium ethoxide, forming a 
sodium compound, from which the ester is regenerated by the 
action of water. There is no doubt but that this sodium com- 
pound contains the metal attached to the cyanoacetic residue, and 
that therefore the ester described above has the constitution 
assigned to it. When alcoholic sodium ethoxide was added to the 
ester, a deep crimson colour was invariably formed. This faded 
after a few seconds to a bright yellow, which persisted so long as 
the solution remained alkaline. 

Condensation of a-Eydrindone vsith Ethyl Cyanoacetate in the 
Presence of AlcohcMc Sodium Ethoxide. 

The condensation with sodium ethoxide appears to be of a con- 
siderably more complex character than when secondary bases are 
used. Tlhus,, when an alcoholic solution of a-hydrindone is added 
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to a hot- suspension in alcohol of the sodium compound of ethyl 
oyanoacetate, there is formed a mixture of substances which may 
be precipitated by adding water. This mixture consists chiefly 
of two compounds, melting at 143° and 88 — 89° respectively, which 
may be separated and obtained in a state of purity by fractional 
crystallisation, first from alcohol and finally from a mixture of 
absolute alcohol and benzene. The former compound was identi- 
fied with aiihydrobis-a-hydrindone (Eound; C = 87'74; H = 5*70. 
Calc.: 0 = 87-8; H = 5-7 per cent.), which is recorded as melting 
at 142—143° (Kipping, T., 1894, 65, 495). 

Ethyl 2 : Z^-Di-mdenyl-'S-cyanoacetatc , 



CH(CN)-C02Et 


The substance melting at 88 — 89° may be made to become the 
principal product if the order in which the condensing sub, stances 
are mixed is reversed. 3-3 Grams of a-hydrindoue were dissolved 
in a small quantity of hot alcohol, and a hot solution of 0‘6 gram 
of sodium and 2*8 grams of ethyl cyanoacetate in 15 grams of 
alcohol was slowly added. . A few minutes after the addition was 
complete, the solution was rapidly cooled and poux-ed into water. 
Hydrochloric acid was then added, and the oily pi’ecipitate ex* 
ti*acted with ether, the extract washed with dilute sodium 
carbonate solution and with water, and then dried. The solid 
residue obtained on evaporation of tbe ether, when recrystallised 
from alcohol, weighed 0-8 gi’am : 

0-1545 gave 0-4575 CO. and 0,-0790 H.O. 0=80-78; H = 5-68. 

0-1818 „ 6-7 c.c. N. at 17° and 766T mm. N = 4-23. 

CggHjgOgN Tequiros C=80‘9; H=5-6; N = 4-l per cent. 

Ethyl 2'.Z’-di4ndenyl-Z-cya7ioacetate separates from the usual 
solvents in pinMsh-buff needles melting at 88 — 89°. It is oxidised 
instantly by cold alkaline permanganate. With alcoholic sodium 
ethoxide, it forms a yellow sodium compound, from which the 
original ester can be regenerated. 

Hydrolysis of Ethyl Indenyl-Z-cyanoacetate : Indenyl-Z-oyarwacetic 
(XV, p. 149). 

The hydrolysis of the ester melting at 104° is a matter of some 
difficulty, owing to the ease with which it undergoes deep-seated 
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(loL'onipositiou with acids and alkalis. Thus, on boiling with acids 
(dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric), only a 6 per cent, yield of the 
acid is obtained. The acid can be produced in 36 per cent, yield 
by alkaline hydrolysis, hut only by working within veiy narrow 
limits. Tour grams of the ester were treated with 8 c.c. of 4iF- 
sodium hydroxide, and the mixture was heated as rapidly as 
po.ssible to the boiling point and maintained there for twenty 
seconds with vigorous shaking. The oil dissolved, forniiiLg a clear 
red solution, which was kept boiling for thirty seconds longer and 
then vapidly cooled. The crystalline sodium salt which separated 
was collected, dissolved in water, and the solution, after passing 
through a wet filter, acidified with hydrochloric acid. The acid 
separated as a white precipitate, which crystallised from alcohol 
ill small prisms melting and decomposing at about 200°, the melt- 
ing point depending oii the rate of heating. The point of instant- 
aneous decomposition as measured hy the Maquenue block is 237°. 
The acid is sjaaringly soluble in water or dry ether ; 

0T251 gave 0-3326 CO.> and 0-0509 H^O. C = 72-51; H = 4-52. 

0-2164 „ 13-8 c.c. N., at 19° and 755 mm. N = 7-24. 

Ci 2 HgOj.N requires C = 72-4; H=4-5; N=7-l per cent. 


I ndenyl-o-acctojiit rile (XVI, p. 149). 

The pure, recrystallised acid (4-4 grams) was heated at 250° until 
the evolution of carbon dioxide had ceased. The dark-coloured 
oil which remained was then distilled under diminished pressure 
and the colourless distillate cooled in ice. The solid residue, which 
melted below the ordinary temperature, was recrystallised from 
light petroleum below 0°, and obtained in long-, colourless needles 
melting at 18° : 

0-0820 gave 0-2568 GO., and 0*0426 H.>0. G = 85-41; H==5-77. 

0-1430 ^ „ 11-3 c.c. at 19° and 761-2 mm. N:=9-06. 

GjiHgN requires 0 = 85-2 j H=5-8; N = 9-0 per cent. 

The attempts which were made to alkylate this nitrile did not 
meet with any success, and we were quite unable to find the con- 
ditions by which the nitrile could be hydrolysed to the correspond- 
ing acid. 

Alkijlution of Ethyl Jtute7iyl~^-cyanoacetatc and the Eliiniiiafion 
of the Carhetkoxyl Group: Ethyl a-Indenyl-'^-a-cyano- 

propionate, ^^'^^ 0 -CMe(C‘N)-C 03 Et. 

Ju order to prepare this substance, 12 grams of the ester melt- 
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ing at 104° were dissolved in the least possible quantity of alcohol 
at 70° and added to a solution of 1-2 grams of sodium in 16 grains 
of alcohol. Ten grams of methyl iodide were then added, and the 
nSxtnre was heated until the yellow colour had entirely dis- 
appeared and the solution had become neutral, an operation which 
usually required ten minutes. The addition of water precipitated 
an oil which, when extracted by ether, yielded a solid residue after 
the solvent had been evaporated. The compound crystallises from 
a mixture of light petroleum aud ether iu large cubes melting at 
60° 3 it is readily soluble iu the usual organic solvents, excepting 
light pet-rolenin. The yield wms 70 per cent, of the theoretical; 

((•141S gave 0-3900 CO., and 0-0816 HoO. C = 74-96; II=^(r39. 

0'2S1S " „ 14-4 c.c. No at 19° and 783 mm. N = 5-92. 

C,rJT]r,OoN requires C = 74-7; H = 6-2j N=5-8 per cent. 

a-Indenyl-Z-propionitrile, 

Six grams of the carboxylic ester were dissolved in cold alcohol 
and an alcoholic solution containing 0-1 gram of sodium was added. 
The solution was kept at 30° for a short time, when the blue colour 
which had developed was discharged, and the liquid had a stimug 
odour of ethyl carbonate. The liquid -was poured through a filter, 
water was added, and the precipitate which was formed was induced 
to solidify by shaking. It was then collected, dried, and extracted 
with hot light petroleum, the nitidle being deposited from the 
solvent, on cooling, in long, colourless needles melting at 118!°. It 
may also be recrystallised from dilute alcohol. The yield is 60 jier 
cent, of the theoretical; 

0-1032 gave 0-3227 COo and 0-0603 HoO. C = 85-28; H-G'49. 

0-2118 „ 15-4 c.c. No at 23° and 771 mm. N = 8-30. 

CjoIIji^N requires C = 85-2; H=:6-5j; N = 8-3 per cent. 

The nitrile could not be hydrolysed, and all attenqits to intro- 
duce another alkyl group into it were without success. 


S t hifl a-1 iideyipl-Z-ct- cyano-n~ h nti/ rafe, 

OFF *01} 

I .J _ >C*CEt(CN)-COoEt. 

'^6^4 

This ester was prepared in the same way as the methyl derivative 
already described. It is a colourless oil which boils at 200°/ 
25 ram. ; 

0-1304 gave 0*3604 COo and 0-0785 HgO. 0-75-38; H-6-G9. 
0-2363 „ 11-6 c.c. No at 22° and 768 mm. N=::5-62. 

CjijHiyOoN requires 0 = 75*3; H = 6*7; N = 5‘5 per cent. 
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INGOLD AW» THORPE : ELIMINATION OF THE 


a-Tndenyl-H-Ti'huti/ronU^^^ • ® ^C'GHEt'CN. 

Ggrl4 ~ 

This nitrile was produced from the carboxylic ester by the action 
of a small quantity of alcoholic sodium eihoxide under the same 
conditions as those which were described for the methyl derivative. 
The crude solid precipitated by water was extracted with hot 
alcohol, and the nitrile obtained from the alcoholic extract hy the 
addition of water. It crystallises from light petroleum in long 
needles melting at 76°. The yield is 20 per cent, of the 
theoretical : 

0*1306 gave 0*4067 CO. and 0*0835 13.^0. 0 = 84*93; H = 7*ll. 

01882 „ 12*6 c.c. N. at 23° and 771 mm. ]Sr=7*64. 

CjgHjsN requires 0=85*2; H = 71; N = 7*7 per cent. 

Ethyl tt-Indenyl-^-Orcyano-VL-valerate, 

nfT .p'pr 

Aw _r>C-CPr‘'(ON)-CO,Et. 

This ester was produced by the action of n-propyl iodide on the 
sodium compound of ethyl indenyl-3-cyanoacetate in alcoholic 
solution. The reaction was complete after heating for forty-five 
minutes, and the product was then isolated in the usual way. Tlie 
ester is an oil which boils at 210°'/20 mm.: 

0-1259 gave 0-3502 CO. and 0-0797 H.^O. 0 = 75-86; 11=7*03. 

0-2169 „ 10*0 c.c. Ng at 22° and 768 mm. N=5-26. 

CjjHjgOgN requires 0=75*8; H=7-l; N=5'2 per cent. 

a-hidenyl-Z-n-valeronitrile, ^^^C*CHPr"‘CN. 

This compound was prepared in the same manner as the ethyl 
derivative, although in the present instance the reaction proceeded 
much less readily. It was isolated in the usual way and crystal- 
lised from light petroleum in colourless needles melting at 67°. 
The yield was only 10 per cent, of the theoretical : 

0*1028 gave 0*3210 00^ and 0-0710 H.O. 0=85*16; H = 7-68. 

0-2018 „ 12-8 c.c. Ng at 23° and 768 mm. N = 7-20. 

Ci 4 H 4 gN requires C=85-3; H = 7*6; N'=7-l per cent. 

Ethyl a-Ividenyl-Z-a-cyanoiBovalerate, 

OH ‘OH 

MoPropyl iodide wa.s found to react with the sodium compound 
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of etliyl iiideuyl-3-cyanoacetate in the same manner as w-propyl 
iodide, and the product was isolated in the same way. In this 
case, the ester was obtained as a colourless oil which boiled at 260°/ 
120 mm., and solidified in the receiver. The solid ci-ystallised from 
light petroleum in colourless prisms melting at 72°. The yield 
represented 60 per cent, of the theoretical : 

0-1115 gave 0-3105 COg and 0-0716 HgO. 0 = 75-95^ H = 7'15. 
0-1859 „ 8-6 c.c. N2 at 22° and 768 mm. N=5'28. 

Ci^HigOoN requires C = 75' 8; H = 7-l; N = 5*2 per cent. 

This ester was scarcely changed by alcoholic sodium ethoxide 
under the experimenta-l conditions which caused the other esters 
to lose their carbethoxyl groups as ethyl carbonate. Most of the 
original ester and a small amount of insoluble matter were 
recovered. 


E thyl a-lndenijl-Z-a-cyanoallylacetate, 

’ Allyl iodide reacted with the sodium compound of ethyl indenyl- 
3-oyanoacetate in boiling alcoholic solution in the course of a few 
seconds. The product was isolated in the usual way and crystal- 
Used from light petroleum containing a little dry ether in nearly 
cubical crystals melting at 65°. The yield -was 65 per cent, of the 
theoretical : 

0-1240 gave 0-3484 COg and 0-0715 HgO. C = 76-63; H = 6-41. 

0-2964 „ 13-6 C.C. Ng at 19° and 764 mm. N-5’31. 

C17H17O2N requires 0=76-4; H = 6'4; ]Sr = 5‘2 per cent. 


The action of a trace of alcoholic sodium ethoxide on the ester 
caused the carbethoxyl group to be eliminated, and gave a yield 
of 40 per cent, of the corresponding nitrile, the same conditions 
being employed as those described in the former experiments. The 
nitrile crystallises from light petroleum in colourless needles melt- 
ing at 108°: 

0-1064 gave 0-3366 COg and 0-0647 HgO. 0=86-28; H=6-76. 

0'2732 ,, 17'6 c.c. Ng at 23° and 768 mm. N = 7-31. 

requires G=86-2; H:=6-7; N=7‘l per cent. 
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TNOOLt) AND THOHDE : ELWINAT’TON 01? THE 


Ethyl a~l ndenyl-^-a-cyamimh exoat e, 

OH "OH 

L J >C-C(CH-CHMe 3 )(CN)-G 0 .,Et. 

^”4 

This ester was prepared in the usual manner from fsohutyl iodide 
and ethyl indenyl-3-cyanoacetate. It distilled at 260°/ 40 mm. as 
a pale yellow oil: 

0-1956 gave 0-6481 CO, and 0’1^90 H.,0. C = 76-43; H=7-33. 

0-2600 „ 11-6 c.c. No at 22° and 7k mm. N = 5-07. 

CjqHoiOoN requires C = 76-3; H = 7-4; N = 4'9 per cent. 

Ijike the fs-opropyl derivative, this ester did not lo.se its carb- 
fithoxyl group by treatment with cold sodium ethoxide. After 
being submitted to the same experimental conditions as the other 
esters, the recovered material gave, on analysis, C = 76-89, H = 7‘5G, 
N=6-13, indicating that it was practically unchanged,- (The 
de-carbeth'oxylated compound, requires C = 86-3.; H = S-].; 

N~6-6 per cent.) 

Ethyl a-Indenyl-Z-a-cyano'mohej^toate, 

"When prepared from the ester melting at 104°, and fsoamyl 
iodide, and isolated in the usual way, this ester distilled at 270°/ 
34 jTim , as au almost colourless oil : 

0-1680 gave 0-4749 CO, and 0-1173 n^O. 0 = 77-08 i H = 7-76. 

0-2127 ,, 9-0 c.c. Ng at 22° and 766 mm, N = 4-80. 

CiyHggOgN requires C = 76-8; H==7-7; lsr=4-7 per cent. 

Tlie carbethoxyl group could not be eliminated under the 
cu.stomary experhnental conditions. The material recovei’ed from 
the solution of sodium ethoxide gave, on analysis, 0 = 77-31, 
H = 7-92, N = 4*95, indicating that it consisted of the unchanged 
compound (CjgHigN, the carbethoxyl-free compound, requires 
C = S5'3, H = 8-5, N=6'2 per cent.), 

fj omhnmtiom of ^-Hydrmdone with Ethyl CyanoaceAate in the 
Presence of Secondary Bases. 

When a mixture of jS-hydrindone and ethyl cyanoacetate is 
treated with a secondary base such as piperidine or diethylamine, 
there is generally formed a mixture of two crystalline compounds 
melting at 116° and 176° respectively. The latter contained no 
nitrogen and gave, on analysis, C“87-62, H = 5-81 (GjgHj/) 
requires C=87’8; H = a-7 per cent.). It is therefore probably 
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identical -witli anliyclrobis-jS-hydvindoiie, tlie melting point of wbicb 
is given as approximately 170° (Heusler and Scliieffer, Ber., 1899, 
32, 32). The amount of bis-compouiid formed variesSmry mucli 
with tlie conditions, and unless tlie condensation is kept well under 
control it may become tbe sole j>roduct. 

Ethyl lMfe.mjl-2-cyanoacetate. (XIY, p. 14S). 

By exercising care, it v/as found possible to obtain a solid pro- 
duct" containing as much as 65 per cent, of ethyl indenyl-2-cyano- 
acetate and 35 per cent, of anhydrobis-j8-hydrindone. Ten grams 
of iS-hydrindone were dissolved in 9 grams of ethyl cyanoacetate, 
and the solution ■was cooled below 18° while 30 drops of diethyl- 
amine were added. After the addition of each drop, the solution 
was immediately shaken and well cooled in. running water. After 
completing the addition of the base, J^iie tube containing the mix- 
ture was immersed in cold water for thirty minutes, w'hen it was 
withdrawn and allowed to remain at the ordinary temperature for 
forty-eight hours. At the end of that time the stiff paste of 
crystals which filled the tube was spread on porous porcelain and 
allowed to remain until colourless. The crude solid mixture of 
condensation products, which usually weighed about 13 grams, was 
rubbed to a fine powder under a little dry ether and roughly 
separated by extracting with four times its weight of boiling 
95 per cent, alcohol, the bulk of the bis-compound being left un- 
dissolved. The crude ester deposited by the filtrate melted between 
90° and 110°, It was finely jmwdered and stirred into an excess 
of 4iV'-sodium hydroxide at 30°, the whole diluted with an equal 
bulk of water, quickly filtered, and treated with aqueous sodium 
hydrogen carbonate in excess. The precipitated ester was caused 
to solidify by shaking, and then collected and triturated with 
water. After draining and recrystallising from alcohol, it was 
obtained in long, colourless needles melting at 116°: 

0T261 gave 0-3417 CO^ and 0*0646 HgO. C = 73-91; H = 5-70. 

0-1834 „ 9-7 C.C. Ng'at 16° and 772-5 mm. N = 6-25. 

Ci 4 Hig,OaN requires C = 74-0; H=5-7; 14=6-2 per cent. 

The compound is very readily soluble in hot alcohol, but spar- 
ingly so in cold. It is also very readily soluble in cold benzene, 
chloroform, or acetone, and sparingly so in ether or light 
petroleum. It tends to form coloured products when its alkaline 
solution is exposed to the air, and the yield obtained by the sodium 
hydroxide separation therefore depends greatly on the speed 
with which the operations are carried out. 

The separation was also effected by means of a long series of frao- 
vou, OXVI. 
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tioual crystallisations from aicoiioi. Tile ester obtained by both 
metbods proved to be the same substance, showing that the form- 
ation of a"sodiuin salt had not involved any isomeric change, and 
that the compound must therefore have the structure assigned to it. 

The ester is readily soluble in -sodium hydroxide, and is not 
reprecipitated when a large hulk of water is added. It is insoluble, 
however, in sodium carbonate, and is therefore precipitated from 
the hydroxide solution by carbon dioxide or a bicarbonate. During 
the precipitation by either of these reagents or by an acid, a 
transient, red colour always appeared. A similar transient colour 
was invariably observed when an alcoholic solution of the ester was 
treated with aqueous or alcoholic potassium hydroxide or alcoholic 
sodium ethoxide. 

Sodium Derivative, — One gram of the ester was dissolved in 
twice the theoretical quantity of dA-sodium hydroxide at 50°, On 
cooling, a colourless, crystalline sodium derivative separated out. 
The alkaline liquid was poured off from the crystals, which were 
then washed with ice-water and dried in a vacuum over phosphoric 
oxide: 

0-3002 gave 0-0860 Na 2 S 04 . Na = 9-28. 

Oi4Hi20aNNa requires Na = 9'24 per cent. 

When kept in a closed space, the sodium compound slowly decom- 
poses, acquiring a green colour, but if spread in a thin layer over 
a large area in a dry atmosphere it can he kept for several weeks. 
Although the compound itself is colourless, its solution in water 
is orange. This solution on acidification becomes deep red for a 
few moments, the colour quickly fading as the free ester separates 
out. 


Methylatiou of Ethyl Indenyl~2-cyanmcetatt and the Elimination 
of the Garhethoxyl Group: Ethyl a-Indenyl-2-a-cyano- 

p'opionate, G^H 4 <!^Q^> 0 *CMe( 0 N)-GO 2 Et. 

The methylation of ethyl indenyl-2-cyanoacetate was accom- 
plished both by the action of methyl iodide on the dry sodium 
compound suspended in alcohol and by the more usual process of 
treating the free ester with alcoholic sodium ethoxide and methyl 
iodide. The ester was precipitated with water and extracted with 
ether. After washing the extract with water and drying, the ether 
was evaporated and the residual oil crystallised from light 
petroleum containing a trace of ether. The ester separated in 
dense, colourless prisms melting at 56°. The yield was about 
70 per cent, of the theoretical : 
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0-1035 gave 0-2837 CO^ and 0-0580 HoO. 0^74-23; H = 6-22. 

0-1653 ,, 8-4 C.C. No at- 18° and 779 mm. N = 5-90. 

CjgHigOgN requires C=74-7] H = 6-2; N = 5-8 per cent, 

a-Indenyl-2~'pro'pionat e, • OHMe • CN, 

The elimination of the carbethoxyl group of ethyl indenyl-2- 
cyanopropionate -was found to proceed with great ease in the 
presence of a small quantity of sodium ethoxide. Thus with one- 
twentieth of a molecular proportion of sodium at 15°, the reaction 
was complete in about three minutes. On adding water, the nitrile 
separated out. After allowing the suspension to remain for 
twenty-four hours, it was filtered, and the solid dried and recrystal- 
lised from light petroleum, from which it separated in long, colour- 
less needles melting at 92° : 

0-1011 gave 0-3167 CO, and 0'0591 HoO. 0=85-43; H = 6-49. 

0'1179 „ S'5 c.c. N 2 at 20° and 764 mm. N=8-22. 

requires 6 = 85*2; H = 6-5; N = 8-3 per cent. 

The yield was practically quantitative. 

All attempts to hydrolyse this nitrile resulted in deep-seated 
decompositions taking place, and we were unable to isolate the 
corresponding acid. Several attempts also were made to introduce 
another methyl group into the molecule, but without success. 

Imperiac; College oe Scesnob and Technoeoqv, 

South Kensington-, [Received, December 6th, 1918.] 


XVII . — The Preparation of Monomethylamine from 
Chlorojncrin. 

By Peboy Faraday Frankland, Frederick Challenger, and 
Noel Albebt Nicholls. 

The products of the reduction of chloropicrin seem to vary with 
the nature of the reducing agent. With stannous chloride and 
hydrochloric acid, cyanogen chloride is produced (Baschig, Ber., 
1885, 18, 3326). The occasional formation of traces of ammonia 
was noticed by this chemist, hut as a rule, after removing the tin 
by means -of hydrogen sulphide, the product "was found to be free 
from ammonium chloride and the hydrochlorides of hydroxylamine 
and methylamine. Iron filings and acetic acid (Geisse, Annalen, 
1859, 109, 282) or tin and hydrochloric acid (Wallach, ibid., 1877, 
184, 51) give rise to monomethylamine, 

CGVNOg-h 12H=aEr3*NH2+ 3HCI + 2H2O. 
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Since cbloropicrin may easily be obtaiiiecl in large quantities, it 
appeared desirable more closely to investigate its reduction, owing 
to tile importance of monomethylamine in syntbetic organic 
cliemistry. It would be inferred from G-eisse’s paper that tbe base 
he obtained was free from aniinonia, \vhilst Wallach states that his 
product was comparatively very pure and the yield good. 

By employing- fine iron filings and hydrochloric acid, we have 
found that the composition of the reduction product depends on 
the conditions of the expeidment. The nse of iron and hydro- 
chloric acid in the theoretical quantities (six atomic proportions of 
iron and nine molecular proportions of acid to one of chloropicrin') 
in such a way as to prevent the foi-mation of ferrous or ferric 
hydroxides gave a product i-ich in ammonium chloride. If chloro- 
picrin is shaken with iron filings and watei*. the mixture becomes 
extremely hot and a vigorous reaction sets in, which, however, 
gradually slackens if no acid is added. By adopting the method 
employed in the reduction of aromatic nitro-compounds or of 
nitromethane and nitroethane (Krause, Ghem. Zeit., 1916, 40, 
810), the reaction proceeds satisfactorily in the presence of only 
about one-fortieth of the theoretical amount of hydrochloric acid, 
and a practically theoimtical yield of inethylamine hydrochloride 
is obtained. This usually contains about 4 per cent, of ammoniinn 
chloride, but in some of onr experiments tbe quantity of this 
impurity has been still further reduced. The best results have 
been obtained by slowly adding the chloropicrin to a well-stirred 
mixture of iron filings and acidified water. The gradual addition 
of iron filings to a mixture of acidified vmter and chloropicrin did 
not seem to be very sat-isfactoxy, so far as could be seen from the 
few experiments wade in this direction. Some reductions carried 
out by gradually adding chloropicrin to boiling alkalixie ferrous 
hydroxide failed to confirm the results of Geisse (loc. tit.), who 
states that by this method no ammonia is produced. We obtained 
a product containing about 90 per cent, of awmouiimi chloride. 

The details of a typical large-scale experiment may be briefly 
outlined. Five hundred grams of fine iron filings were graduallj?- 
shaken into a large earthenware jar containing 2500 c.c. of water 
and 60 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. In this way, the 
filings were thoroughly moistened and the tendency to clogging 
was diminished. The jar was fitted with a stirrer and* placed in 
a little cold water; 250 grams of chloropicrin were then gradually 
added in the covxrse of one-and-a-qnarter hours. Too rapid addi- 
tion of the chloropicrin caused the mixture to froth over. Owing 
to the large amount of hydrated . oxide of iron produced, the 
stirring was as efficient as possible, otherwise chloropicrin escaped 
reaction, through being enclosed in masses of iron filings or oxide. 
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Tlie temperature rose consideraWy, and was maintained at about 
50°. when the odour of chloropicrin was found to have disappeared 
after about three hours. The mixture was then gradually added 
to a boiling solution of sodium hydroxide contained in a large iron 
can, into which steam Avas blown. The methylamine was absorbed 
in hydrochloric acid, the solution evaporated, and the residue dried 
at 110° until constant weight -was attained. The crude, dry 
hydrochloride was obtained in this way in a yield of 95‘5 per cent., 
and contained 53-1 per cent, of chlorine, corresponding with an 
ammonium chloride content of only 3‘5 per cent. 

That ammonium chloride is actually produced during the reduc- 
tion of chloropicrin was shown by treatmg cold concentrated 
aqueous solutions of the crude hydrochlorides with gaseous 
hydrogen chloride. The precipitated solid was collected, carefully 
freed from adhering hydrochloric acid, and analysed, when it was 
found to be almost pure ammonium chloride. The analyses of the 
crude methylamine hydrochloride were checked in some instances 
by an estimation of the platinum in the platinichloride. The 
hydrochlorides were evaporated with an excess of chloroplatinic 
acid solution, and the dry residue was extracted with absolute 
alcohol, whereby only platinum teti'achloride is removed. The 
possibility of a partial separation of the platinichlorides of the two 
bases would thus appear to be excluded. 


Summary of Results. 


Section A . — In the following experiments, the quantity of acid 
was very small, and the amount of iron theoretically required for 
the liberation of 12 atomic proportions of hydrogen (supposing 
sufficient acid had been present) was employed. The temperature 
was usually allowed to rise to about 50 — •70°. 


Ejqjerimeiit. 
Chloi'opierin, grams ' 

Iron, grams 

Water, c.e 

Hydrochloric acid, e.c. 
Crude hydrochloride, 

grains 

Theoretical weight, 

grams 

Cl ill crude hydro- 
chloride... 

Hence percentage 

NH4CI 

Pt in crude platini- 
chloride... ........ 

Hence percentage 

NH4C1 : 


1 . 

2. 

3. 

500 

250 

250 

1000 

500 

500 

3500 

2500 

2500 

100 

60 

60 

190 

98 

94 

205 

102*5 

102-5 

53*3 

53*1 

63*6 

5-0 

3-5 

7-0 

41*63 

41-43 

- 

6*5 

2-76 



4. 

5. 

6. 

26 

25 

25 

50 

50 

50 

200 

200 

200 

12 

32 

10 

9-5 

lO’O 

9-5 

10-2 

10-2 

10-2 

52-9 

52*8 

o3*l 

2-0 

1*5 

3*5 



41-33 

_ 


1 10 


]!HI.jCl requires 01=66*6- (KHjlgPtCiji requires Pt = 43’96. 
CHg'NHaCl requires GI=52’6, (CH^ifHjlaPtCSg requires Pfe=41*36 per cent. 
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Section B . — In tlie experiments described in this section, tbe 
quantity of acid employed was much, larger (up to 9 molecular 
pi'oportions, not including the three formed during the reduction), 
and the iron as in A. The chloropicrin and the acid were both 
added gradually to the iron filings. The percentage of ammonium 
chloride is seen to have increased considerably. 


Experiment. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Chloropicrin, grams 

.. 25 

25 

50 

Iron, grams 

.. 50 

50 

100 

"Water^ c.c 

.. 100 

50 

100 

Hydrochloric acid, c.c 

.. 200 

150 

300 

■yield of dry hydrochloride, grains 

9 

6-5 

115-0 

Theoretical weight, grams 

.. 10-2 

10-2 

20-5 

Cl in crude hydrochloride 

.. 58-0 

60-9 

60-5 

Hence percentage NH^Cl 

.. 40-0 

60-0 

60-0 


Section C . — In these experiments, the chloropicrin was gradu- 
ally added to a boiling alkaline ferrous sulphate solution. A con- 
siderable amount of ammonia was formed. 

Experiment I. — Chloropicrin, 25 gx’ams; ferrous sulphate, 550 
grams; sodium hydinxide, 300 grams; water, 1800 c.c. 

Dry hydrochloride, 7 grams. Theory, 10' 2. 

Analysis in samples of about 0'2 and 0*1 gram; CI = 56'0, 55*2. 
Mean ==55 '6, whence NH4C1 = 22 per cent. 

Experiment II . — Quantities as in above. 

Dry hydrochloride, 9 grams. 

Analyses in samples of about 0-5 gram: Cl = 54'8, 54'8, 54‘6. 
Mean = 54‘7, whence 110401 = 15 per cent. 


Interaction of Methylamine and l:%\i-TTinitrohenzene. 

With 1:2: 4-trinitrobenzene, the alcoholic solution of the base 
gave an almost immediate deposit consisting of yellow needles melt- 
ing at 175 — 176°, and at 176° after one crystallisation. The 
foiunation of 2 : 4-dinitromethylauiline (m. p, 176 — 177°) by this 
method does not seem to have been described. 


The UmvEBSiry, 
Bibmingham:. 


{Received^ January 1919.] 
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XV III , — The Alkaloids of Holarrhena coHgolensis, 
Sta^jf 

By Prank Lee Pyatan. 

Frbee Just. Gillet, S.J., a missionary in the Belgian Congo, 
reported some years ago tPat, on chewing the leaves of Holarrhena 
congolensis, Stapf, a local aiisesthetic effect was produced on the 
mucous membrane of the mouth. This led the author to examine 
the alkaloids of the plant in 1913, when a new base, termed 
hohirrhenine, C24H83ON2, was isolated, together with the alkaloid 
conessine, which has been obtained previously by several authors 
from other species of Holarrhena, The physiological action of 
conessine and holarrhenine was studied by J. H, Burn (J. 
Fharmacol., 1915, 6, 305), who found that whilst they had a local 
ansesthetic action, this property was of no practical value, since 
they produced local necrosis when injected subcutaneously, 

Since it is improbable that the author will continue this investi- 
gation, it is desired to put on record the properties of holarrhenine 
and also the results of a few experiments on conessine carried out 
at that time. These are for the most part in agreement with the 
recent woi'k of Giemsa and Plalberkann (A^ch. Fharm,^ 1918, 256, 
201), and confirm the formula C24H4(,]Sr2 supported by these authors, 
not that. — C23H3gN2 — ^put forward by Ulrici {Arch, Fharm.y 1918, 
256, 57), Giemsa and Halberkann’s view, that conessine contains 
two dialkylamino-groups, is not shared by the present author, who 
found conessine to contain only three alkyl groups (no doubt methyl 
groups) attached to the nitrogen atom. Moreover, Polstorff and 
Schirmer {Bet., 1886, 19, 84) showed that conessine dimetho-, 
hydroxide yields, on heating, a crystalline base, together with 
“ammonia” (doubtless trimethylamine). It is therefore probable 
that conessine contains an iV-m ethyl group foiming a link in a 
heterocyclic ring, to which a side-chain bearing a dimetbylamino- 
group is attached. Holarrhenine resembles conessine in containing 
three iY-alkyl groups. It yields a monoacetyl derivative, 
^26^40^2^2) "which is diacidic, whence it follows that holarrhenine 
contains a hydroxyl group. 

Expebi mental. 

Isolation of the Alk(doid$. 

Twenty-nine kilograms of the bark of the trunk of Holarrhena 
congolensis, Stapf , were percolated with very dilute hydrochloric 
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Section B . — In tbe experiments described in this section, the 
quantity of acid employed was much larger (up to 9 molecular 
proportions, not including the three formed during the reduction), 
and the iron as in JL. The chloropicrin and the acid were both 
added gradually to the iron filings. The percentage of ammonium 
chloride is seen to have increased considerably. 


Experiment. 

Chloropicrin, grams 

Ii’on, grams 

Water, c.c 

Hydrochloric acid, c.c 

Yield of dry hydrochloride, grams 

Theoretical weight, grams 

Cl in crude hydrochloride 

Hence percentage NH 4 CI 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

25 

25 

50 

50 

50 

100 

100 

50 

100 

200 

150 

300 

9 

6-5 

il5-0 

10*2 

10-2 

20-5 

58-0 

60-9 

60-5 

400 

60-0 

60-0 


Section G . — In these experiments, the chloropicrin was gradu- 
ally added to a boiling alkaline ferrous sulphate solution. A con- 
siderable amount of ammonia was formed. 

Escperiment I. — C'hloropici'in, 25 grams; ferrous sulphate, 550 
grams; sodium hydroxide, 300 grams; water, 1800 c.c. 

Dry hydrochloride, 7 grams. Theory, 10'2. 

Analysis in samples of about 0*2 and 0*1 gram: Cl = 56*0, 55*2. 
Mean =55 *6, whence NH4C1 = 22 per cent. 

Experiment II . — Quantities as in above. 

Dry hydrochloride, 9 grams. 

Analyses in samples of about 0*5 gram: Cl = 54'8, 54*8, 54*6. 
Mean = 54*7, whence NH4C1 = 15 per cent. 


Interaction of Methylamine and 1 :^'.4:-Tri.nitro'beMzene. 

v'yith 1:2: 4-trinitrobenzene, the alcoholic solution of the base 
gave aln almost immediate deposit consisting of yellow needles melt- 
ing at ^175 — 176°, and at 176° after one crystallisation. The 
formation of 2 : 4-dinitromethylanilin6 (m. p. 176 — 177°) by this 
method do es not seem to have been described. 

The Uotwebsitv, 

BraMijiTGihAM. 


[Recdvcd," January 2Qtli, 1919.] 
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XV 111 . — The Alkaloids of HolaiThena congolensis, 
Stapf. 

By Prank Lee Pyman. 

Frere Just. Gillet, S.J., a missionai-y in the Belgian Congo, 
reported some years ago that, on chewing the leaves of liolarrliena 
congolensis, Stapf, a local anEesthetic effect was produced on the 
mucous meinhrane of the mouth. This led the author to examine 
the alkaloids of the plant in 1913, when a new base, termed 
holarrhenine^ Cn^HgsONo, was isolated, together with the alkaloid 
conessine, which has been obtained previously by several authors 
from other species of Eolarrhena. The physiological action of 
conessine and holarrhenine was studied by J. H. Burn (J. 
Fharmacol., 1915, 6, 305), who found that whilst they had a local 
auffisthetic action, this property was of no practical value, since 
they produced local necrosis when injected subcutaneously. 

Since it is improbable that the author will continue this investi- 
gation, it is desired to put on record the properties of holarrhenine 
and also the results of a few experiments on conessine carried out 
at that time. These are for the most part in agreement with the 
recent work of Giemsa and Haiberkann {Arch. Fharm., 1918, 256 , 
201), and confirm the formula C24H40N2 supported by these authors, 
not that — CggHggNg — ^put forward by XJlrici {Arch. Fharm., 1918, 
256 , 57). Giemsa and Halberkanii’s view, that conessine contains 
two dialkylamino-groups, is not shared by the present author, who 
found conessine to contain only three alkyl groups (no doubt methyl 
groups) attached to the nitrogen atom. Moreover, Polstorff and 
Schirmer {Ber., 1886, 19, 84) showed that conessine dimetho- 
hydroxide yields, on heating, a crystalline base, together with 
“ammonia” (doubtless trimethylamine). It is therefore probable 
that conessine contains an iV-methyl group forming a link in a 
heterocyclic ring, to which a side-chain bearing a diraethylamino- 
group is attached. Holarrhenine resembles conessine in containing 
three fi’^-alkyl groups. It yields a monoacetyl derivative, 
G20II4OO2N2, which is diacidic, whence it follows that holarrhenine 
contains a hydroxyl group. 

E XPERIMENTAL. 

Isolation of the Alh(doids. 

Twenty-nine kilograms of the bark of the trunk of Eolarrhena 
congolensis, Stapf, were percolated with very dilute hydrochloric 
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acid. Tlie liquor was made alkaline with ammonia and extracted 
with chloroform. After distillation of the solvent, the dark, 
viscous residue was extracted first with light j3etraleum and then 
with ether. The light petroleum extract was shaken with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, the base regenerated with sodium carbonate, and 
extracted with light petroleum. The extract was distilled, and the 
residue dissolved in a solution of 0'7 i^art of hydrated oxalic acid 
in 4 parts (by weight) of alcohol. On keeping, a colourless, crystal- 
line hydrogen oxalate (m. p. 249°) separated in a yield amounting 
to O' 9 2361- cent, of the bark. The oxalate was dissolved in water, 
the base regenerated by sodium carbonate, and extracted with 
light petroleum. After distilling the extract, the residue was dis- 
solved in a little acetone and kept, when conessiue separated in 
colourless plates, amounting to O' 25 per cent, of the hark, A 
further quantity was obtained by working up the mother liquor. 

The ethereal extract of the total alkaloids was extracted with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and this was basified with ammonia and 
extracted first with light petroleum and then with ether. The 
light peti'oleurn extract was worked up as before for conessiue. 
The ethereal extract was concentrated and left for some, time, when 
a small quantity of holarrhenine crystallised out. 

Gonessine. 

The base employed in this investigation was purified by crystal- 
lisation from acetone, which is particularly suitable for the purpose, 
as Giemsa and Halberkaun have remarked. The base is only 
sparingly soluble in cold acetone, but dissolves in boiling acetone 
to the extent of approximately 10 per cent. On cooling, it 
separates in large, colourless plates, which apparently contain 
acetone of crystallisation, for they effloresce quickly in the air, 
becoming free from solvent. The base melted at 125° (corr.). 

Found: C = 81'0, 80'T; H = 11'3, 11*4; N=7-9; Me(attached to 
N) = 12'5, 13-0. 

024H4oISr.2 requires C = 80'S; H=11'3; N = 7'9; Me(attached to N) = 
12' 6 per cent. 

The molecular weight was determined by the cryoscoj^ic method 
in benzene: 

0*2330 in 29*92 benzene gave A^=— 0-108°. M.W. — 361. 

0*4442 „■ 29*92 „ „ -0*213°. M.W. = 349. 

C24H40N2 requires M.W.^SSG'b. 

The specific rotatory power of the base was determined in chloro-* 
form solution : 

aj,-0*28°; 0=^7*268; Z = 2 cicm. ; 1-90°. 
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Tile specific rotaiioiy power of a specimeii of the hydrobromide 
(containiiag 2-4: per cent, of "water) was determined in aqueous 
solution : 

cij 3 + 0‘56°; c = 3‘858; Z = 2 dcm. ; [a]j3+7-4° for the anhydrous salt. 

Gonessine hydi'ogen oxalate forms prisms readily soluble in hot, 
but rather sparingly so in cold, water, and sparingly soluble in 
alcohol. It melts and decomposes at 280° (corr.), and is 
anhydrous. 

Found: C = 62-5; H = 8*l. 

C24H.^o]Sr2,2C2H20^ (536'5) requires C = 62-6; H = 8‘3 per cent. 


H olarrli enine, C24H380N2- 

The crude base was first purified by crystallisation from ethyl 
acetate, when it melted at 190°, and then converted into the hydro- 
bromide. This salt was crystallised from water and washed with 
acetone. It was then reconverted into the base, and this was 
recrystallised from ethyl acetate, when it separated in silky needles 
which melted at 197 — 198° (corr.). It suffers no loss at 100°. It 
is insoluble in water, readily soluble in alcohol or chloroform, but 
sparingly so in cold ethyl acetate, acetone, or ether. 

Found: C = 77'5, 77-6, 77-3; H = 10-2, 10-3, 10-7j N = 7-7; 

Me(attached to N) = 11T, 12-2. 

C24H38ON2 (370-4) requires 0 = 77-8; H = 10-3; hr=7‘6j 
Me(attached to N) = 12‘2 per cent. 

The specific rotatory power was determined in chloroform 
solution : 

aj5-0-75°; c=5-248; 1=2 dean.; [a]i>~7-l°. 

The TiydroTyromide crystallises from water in flat needles, which 
melt at 265 — 268° (con*.) after drying. It is readily soluble in 
hot, somewhat sparingly so in cold, water. The air-dried salt con- 
tains 3H2O (Found: H2O = 9'0. Calc.: H20=9-2 per cent.). 

Found, in salt dried at 100°, C=54*4; H=8'2; Br=29-8. 

C24H380N2,2HBr (632-3) requires 0=54-1; H = 7-6; Br=30-0 
per cent. 

The specific rotatory power was determined in aqueous solution : 

* aD+l'62°; c = 4-630; 2=2 dcm.; 11-0° or 4-12-1° for the 
anhydrous salt. 

Acetylholat'rhenine, prepared by the action of acetic anhydride 
and anhydrous sodium acetate on holarrhenine, crystallises from 
acetone in large, colourless, oblong plates which melt at 180° (corr.). 

VOL. OXV« I 
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It is insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, acetone, 
or ether, but readily so in chloroform. 

Found: C = 75‘7 ; H = 9‘9 ; N = 6'8. 

Equivalent to HCl, using methyl-orange =202. 

(dl2-5) requires C = 75-7; H = 9-8; N = 6-8 per cent. 

The Wellcome Chemical Wobks. 

' Daeteobd, Kent, {Received, February ith, 1919.] 


XIX. — Meta-substituted Aromatic Selenium 
Compounds. 

By Frank Lee Pysian. 

At the suggestion of Pr. Charles Walker, of Glasgow, attempts 
were made, in 1913, to foim the selenium analogue of arsanilic acid, 
namely, p-aniinophenylselenic acid, NH 2 *C 8 H 4 *Se 03 H, in order to 
determine its physiological action. Whilst aniline sulphate and 
arsenate readily yield sulphanilic acid and arsanilic acid, 
respectively, at an elevated temperature, no similar compound 
could be obtained from aniline selenate. It was found, however, 
that phenylseleiiious acid gave on nitration a nitro'phenylseleniou& 
add, which is shown to be the meta-compound in the manner 
described below. On reducing this compound with sodium 
hydrogen sulphite, di-m-nitrophenyl cUselenide resulted, and gave 
di-m-aminophenyl diselenide on further reduction with sodium 
sulphide. Di-??i-aminophenyl diselenide gave on acetylation di-m- 
acetylaminophen-yl diselenide, from which m-acetylaminophenyl- 
selenious acid was obtained by oxidation with nitric acid. From 
this, the salts of m-acetylaminophenylselenic acid were obtained on 
oxidation with potassium permanganate, whilst on attempting to 
liberate the free acid, hydrolysis took place with the formation of 
m-amino'phenylselemc acid : 

N0.2*CgH4*Se0oH (NOg-CgH^-Sela — > (NHo-CcH^'Se)^ 

(NHAc-CgH^-Se)., -> NHAc-CgH^-SeOoH — > 

XHAc-CgHi-SeOsK NKyOgH^-SeOsH. 

When these resulte were first communicated to the Society (P., 
1914, 30, 302), the orientation of the nitro-group in nitrophenyl- 
selenious acid had not been determined, and in the discussion on 
the paper. Dr. Tuck suggested that the constitution of this acid 
might be settled by preparing the three isomerides by the action 
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of the nitrobenzenediazonium chlorides on potassium selenocyanate 
and suitable after-treatment. This method had already been 
applied by Bauer (Ber., 1913, 46, 92) to the prepai'ation of o-nitro- 
phenyl selenocyanate, and by Morgan and Elliot (P., 1914, SO, 
248) to the preparation of p-chlorophenyl selenocyanate and their 
derivatives. 

At the author’s request, Mr. H. King has now kindly prepared 
?n-nitrophenyl selenocyanate, from which he has obtained, on re- 
duction with tin and hydrochloric acid, di-?M-aminophenyl 
diselenide, identical with the product resulting from the reduction 
of nitrophenylselenious acid, thereby proving the constitution of 
the compounds described above. 


ExPEBAMEN I'AL. 

Fhenylselenious Acid, PhSeO^H. 

The preparation of this acid and its nitrate have been described 
by Stoecker and Krafft {Ber., 1906, 39, 2197). Diphenyl diselenide 
(1 part by weight) was dissolved in concentrated nitric acid (40 
parts by weight) and heated. On cooling, the well- crystallised 
nitrate of phenylselenious acid separated. In order to liberate 
the free acid, the nitrate was dissolved in anmionia and mixed 
with silver nitrate, when silver phenylselenite was precipitated, and 
gave the free acid when decomposed, with the equivalent quantity 
of hydrochloric acid. 

Doughty {Amer, Ghevv. J 1909, 41 , 326) subsequently obtained 
this acid by the action of hydrochloric acid on phenyiselenic acid 
resulting from the interaction of selenic acid and benzene. He 
was unable to confirm the previous author’s statement that the 
acid crystallised with SHgO, finding it to be anhydrous, 

Epr the purpose of the present investigation, considerable quanti- 
ties of this acid were required, and a modification of Stoecker and 
Krafft’s process was adopted. Instead of employing pure diphenyl 
diselenide, the mixture of this substance with selenophenol, 
obtained by the action of selenium on magnesium phenyl bromide 
(Taboury, Bull. Soc. cliivi., 1903, [iii], 29 , 761), was used. On 
treating this with 4 c.c. — ^instead of 30 c-c. — of nitric acid for each 
gram, phenylselenious acid nitrate was readily prepared in 
quantity, "When mixed with sufSeient ammonia to neutralise the 
nitric acid, it gave free phenylselenious acid, which was found to 
be practically anhydrous, in agreement V7ith Doughty’s observation. 

To a solution of magnesium phenyl bromide in dry ether, pre- 
pared from 24 grams of magnesium and 157 grams of bromo- 

I 3 ' 
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benzene, 79 grams of selenium 'were added gradually, and tbe mix- 
ture was boiled for half an hour. The product was decomposed 
with ice and dilute hydrochloric acid, well shaken, and the ethereal 
layer removed, the aqueous layer being extracted with ether twice 
again. The ethereal extracts were combined, dried with calcium 
chloride, and the solvent was removed on the water-bath. The 
resulting oil (about 130 grams) was then allowed to flow drop by 
dimp into concenteated nitric acid (D 1'4), of which 4 c.c. were 
employed for each gram of the oil. The nitric acid solution was 
then digested for an hour on the water-bath and kept, when crude 
phenylselenious acid nitrate separated in hard crystals. This was 
collected on asbestos, dissolved in ■water, and the solution filtered 
from insoluble matter. The solution was then extracted -with ether 
to remove further impurities, and evaporated to a syrup. On 
cooling, this set to a chalky mass of the nearly pure nitrate, which, 
after thorough drying in the air, amounted to about 110 grams. 
The yield is thus 44 per cent, of the theoretical. 

I'd’ the preparation of the free acid, 10 gi’ams of the nitrate 
were dissolved in 20 c.c. of water, and 6 c.c. of 10 per cent, 
aqueous ammonium hydroxide added. On stirring, phenylselenious 
acid separated in sandy, yellow grains, which were puiified by 
crystallisation from water. 6’5 Grams of the pure acid were 
isolated without carrying out the separation to an end, whilst 
7*6 grams are required theoretically. Phenylselenious acid, pre- 
pared in this way, melted at 124 — 125° (coi'r.) after drying at 100°. 
The air-dried acid was practically, anhydrous. (Pound, loss at 
100° = 0*4; 0 = 37*6; H = 3-3. CcHj-SeOoH requires C = 38’0; 
H = 3*2 per cent.) 

Sodium -jdiemjl selenite ci’ystallises from water in coloui*less plates 
containing 2HoO. It is readily soluble in water. 

Pound, loss at 100°, 14' 6. 

G0H5*SeO2Naj2H2O (247*2) requires H20 = 14-G per cent. 

Pound, in anhydrous salt, Se = 37-9, 37*5.'^ 

CeHg'SeOoNa requires Se = 37*5 per cent. 


Salts of PhenylseleniQ Acid. 

Stoecker and Krafft (Joe. cit.) prepared phenylselenic acid by 
the oxidation of diphenyl diselenide -with moist chlorine, Doughty 
by the method given above (/oc. cit.). The potassium salt can be 
obtained conveniently by oxidising phenylselenious acid with 

* For the estimation of selenium in the compounds described in this paper 
Predchs’s method (Arch. Pharm., 1903, ! 840 » 666) was employed. 
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potassium permanganate, removing manganese dioxide, and 
evaporating to low bulk, when it crystallises from the solution. 

Potcmium, phenylselenate forms colourless, prismatic needles 
hvhich, after being dried in the air, sinter from about 50° and melt 
from 65° to 90° in the water of crystallisation. It is readily soluble 
in cold, and very readily so in hot, water. 

Found, loss in a vacuum over E2SO4 and then at 100°, 12‘7. 

C2H5*Se0oK,2H20 (279-4) requires H20 = 12-9 per cent. 

Found, in anhydrous salt, Se=32-2. 

CyH5'Se03K requires 86 = 32-6 per cent. 

Sodium 2 }Jieni/lsehnate was prepared fi’om the barium salt, which 
has been described by Doughty {loc. cit.), by double decomposition 
with sodium sulphate. It crystallises from water in long, clear, 
oblong plates which contain SHoO, and is readily soluble in cold, 
very readily so in hot watcr. 

Found, in air-dried salt: loss at 120° = 24*2; Se=26-5. 
OcHa-SeOaNMHoO (299-2) requires H20 = 24-l; Se=26-5 per cent. 


m-Nitropheiiylselenious Acid, N03*CgH4*Se02H. • 

Phenylselenious acid did not yield a nitro-derivative when treated 
with a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids at 100°. When 
subjected to the action of a large excess of fuming nitric acid at 
150° for one hour, it gave a 20 per cent, yield of m-nitropheuyl- 
selenious acid. The best method for the preparation of this acid, 
ho-wever, was found in the action of nascent nitric acid generated 
from potassium nitrate. 

Thirty grams of phenylselenious acid nitrate were dissolved in 
30 e.c, of sulphuric acid, and the solution was cooled with running 
water. Twelve grams of finely powdered potassium nitrate were 
then stirred into the solution, which was similarly cooled. The 
mixture was heated for two hours in the steam-bath, and poured 
into 600 c.c, of water. After keeping for several hours, the 
separated crystals were collected. They amounted to 17-4 to 18-7 
grams of an almost pure product melting at 155° or slightly lower. 

m-Nitro’phenylsdenious acid crystallises from water in yellow, 
prismatic needles, which melt at 156 — 157° (corn.) after drying at 
100°. It is fairly readily soluble in boiling water, sparingly so in 
cold. 

Found, loss at 100°=0'4; in dried substance, 0=30*8; H = 2-2, 
CgH504NSe (234-2) requires 0=30-8; E[=2-2 per cent. 
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m-Nitrophertyhelenic A. cid, N Oo- ■ SeO,-,!!. 

Thirty-five grams of m-nitrophenylselenious acid were dissolved 
in 600 c.c. of boiling water to which. 20 c.c. of 10 per cent, aqueous 
potassium hydroxide had been added, and mixed with a solution 
of 16 grams of potassium permanganate in 200 c.c. of hot water. 
Further small quantities of permanganate were then added until 
the red colour no long-er quickly vanished. The manganese dioxide 
was removed by filtration, and the solution evaporated to low bulk 
and cooled, when potassium m-nitrophenylselenate crystallised out. 
After p^irification by recrystallisation from water, 34 grams were 
obtained. 

Potamum m-mtrnpJienj/helenafe forms hard, yellow rosettes of 
flat needles. It is anhydrous, and is readily soluble in hot. but 
somewhat sparingly so in cold, water. It explodes violently at 
about 330° (corr.). 

Found: Se = 27T. 

CQH^Or.HIvSe (288-3) requires Se — 27-5 per cent. 

Barium Ta-nitrophenyhele-nate. was prepared from the potassium 
salt by double decomposition with the calculated quantity of 
barium chloride. It forms colourless leaflets which are fairly 
readily soluble in hot, but sparingly so in cold, water. It contains 
2H2O, which are lost at 120°, but not at 110°. 

Found, in air-dried salt, loss at 120° = 5*6, Ba = 20’2. ■ 

C]2HsOjQlSr2BaSe.2,2HnO (671*9) requires H20=:5‘4; Ba — 20*5 
per cent. 

m-Nitroplienylselenic acid was prepared from the barium salt 
by the addition of the calculated quantity of sulphuric acid, 
removal of barium sulphate, and evaporation to a syrup, when it 
crystallised, on keeping, in colourless plates containing 2H.2O. The 
air-dried acid melts below 100°, but after drying first in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid, then at 100°, it is rendered anhydrous and 
then melts at 146° (corr.). 

Found, loss at 100° = 12*8. 

CeH505lSrSe,2H20 (286*3) requires H20 = 12*7 per cent. 

0-2379, dried at 100°, required 18*95 c.c. of A/20-ISraOH for 
neutralisation, whence equivalent =251. 

CgHgOglSrSe requires M.W. = 250*3. 


Di-m-nitropJienyl Diselenide, (NOo'CcH^'Se).!. 

Twenty-four grams of w-nitrophenylselenious acid were dissolved 
in 250 c.c. of boiling water, and a saturated solution of sodium 
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hydrogen sulphite was added so long as a turbidity was produced. 
After cooling and stiiTing, the oil w'hich had separated became 
crystalline, and was collected and washed with water. The 
theoretical yield — 20‘5 grams — was obtained, and the product 
melted at 79®. After crystallisation fi’om ethei’, this compound 
formed yellow spears which melted at 83° (corr.). 

Found: C = 35‘6; H = 2-2. 

CpHsOiNgSe-T (402-5) requires C^So'S^ H = 2-0 per cent. 

It is insoluble in water, moderately readily soluble in cold alcohol 
or ether, fairly readily so in hot alcohol, and easily so in hot ether. 


Di-m-aminophenyl Diselenide, (NH 2 *C( 5 H 4 *Se) 2 . 

Fifty grams of di-m-nitrophenyl diselenide were added to a solu- 
tion of 300 grams of commercial hydrated sodium sulphide in 
600 c.c. of 10 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide previously 
heated to about 60°, and the mixture was hoiled for one hour 
under a reflux condenser. One litre of boiling water was then 
added, and an excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid. After 
digestion for two hours on the steam-bath, the separated sulphur 
was removed by filtration. The filtrate was cooled, basified with 
sodium carbonate, and extracted with ether. The ethereal solu- 
tion was dried with anhydrous potassium carbonate and distilled. 
The residue was mixed with an excess of 10 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid, when 39 "7 grams of di-m-aminoplienyl diselenide dihydro- 
chloride separated in sandy crystals. 

Di-m-aminophenyl diselenide dihydrocJiloride crystallises from 
dilute hydrochloric acid in yellow grains formed of small needles. 
It melts and decomposes at 291 — 292° (corr.). It is readily soluble 
in hot, but sparingly so in cold, dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Found, loss at 100° = 1-1; in dried salt, C — 35'3; H==3*o; 

Se = 37-5^ *01 = 16-8. 

C43Ei2N2Se2,2HCl (415-4) requires 0 = 34-7; H = 3-4 ; Se = 38-1; 

01=17-1 per cent. 


Di-vx-acetylaminaphenyl Diselenide, (CHg'CO'NH’CgH^’Se)®. 

25-2 Grams of di-TW-aminophenyl diselenide dihydrochloride were 
converted into the base, and this was treated with 25 c.c. of acetic 
anhydride. The clear liquid quickly began to crystallise, and soon 
set to a yellow, chalky mass, which was washed well with ether and 
dried in the air, 19-6 Grams of di-jA-aeetylaminophenyl diselenide 
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melting at 180° were tlius obtained, the yield ainoiintiiig to 76 per 
cent, of the theoretical. 

For the preparation of this substance, the previous isolation of 
di-m-aminophenyl cliselenide as the dihydrochloride is unnecessary ; 
thus 91 grams of di-m-nitrophenyl diselenide were reduced by the 
method given previously, and the ethereal residue of crude di-m- 
aminophenyl diselenide was mixed with 50 c.c. of acetic anhydride 
and treated as above. The resulting di-m-acetylaminophenyl 
diselenide melted at 179° and amounted to 76 grams, that is, 79 per 
cent, of the theoretical. 

Di-m-<icetylaminophcnyl diselenide crystallises from glacial acetic 
acid in I’osettes of short, yellow needles which melt at 185 — 186° 
(corr.). It is anhydrous, and is insoluble in hot or cold water, 
almost insoluble in hot or cold ether, readily soluble in hot alcohol 
or glacial acetic acid, but sparingly so in these solvents when cold. 

Found; C=45-0; H=4-0. 

(42 6’ 6) requires 0=45-0; H = 3'8 per cent. 


Formation of Di-m-aminopheni/l Diselenide hy the Reduction of 
m-Nitrophenyl Selenocyanate. 

m-lsTitroaniline (6-9 grams) was diazotised in dilute hydrochloric 
acid solution at 0°, and,. after filtering from 1 gram of diazoamino- 
compound, the acidity of the solution to Congo paper was removed 
by the addition of 10 .grams of sodium acetate crystals. Potassium 
selenocyanate (7‘2 grams) dissolved in a little water was added 
slowly with stirring. There was a brisk evolution of nitrogen 
accom23anied by the separation of a red oil. On washing with 
water, the latter gradually solidified, and was dissolved in ether 
to free it from selenhim powder (0*6 gram). The ethereal solution 
was concentrated, again filtered from a small quantity of a viscous 
red oil, and finally evaporated to a syrup, which crystallised on 
stirring. The product consisted of transparent crystals embedded 
in a small quantity of a deep red gum. The yield of crude 
m-nitrophenyl selenocyanate was 7*2 gi'ains, or 73 per cent, of 
theory. 

The crude product (3'4 grams) was dissolved in hot alcohol 
(50 c.c.) and reduced by boiling for one hour with tin (3'5 grams) 
and hydrochloric acid (45 c.c. ; 32 per cent.). On concentration 
under diminished pressure, the hot solution deposited an orange- 
yellow, gi-anular, crystalline stanuichloride (5-8 grams). 

One gram of the stannichloride was dissolved in water, and the 
tip r^oved as sulphide. The solution, on concentration, gave two 
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successive separations of crystalline di-m-aminoijlienyl diselenid© 
diliydrocliloride, 0-2 gram and 0'25 gram, each melting at 
278—280° (nneorr.). (Found: Cl=17-0. Calc.: C1=:17-1 per 
cent.) Di-nz-aminophenyl diselenide dihydrochloride, obtained by 
the reduction of di-ni-nitrophenyl diselenide, melted at the same 
temperature as did a mixture of the two. Moreover, both form a 
sparingly soluble, primrose-yellow stannochloride crystallising in 
microscopic needles, and a stannichloride which tends to separate 
as an oil from cold solutions, but in granular crystals from hot 
solutions. 

Acetylation of the di-7n-aminophenyl diselenide, prepared from 
??i-nitrophenyl selenocyanate, gave di-7?z.-acetylaminophenyl di- 
selenide in short needles which melted at 183 — 185° (uucorr.), the 
acetyl derivative of the reduction product of di-m-nitrophenyl 
diselenide melting at the same temperature, whilst a mixture of 
the two showed no depression of the melting point. 


m-d cetylawinophenylselenious A. cid, 0 Hg‘C 0 *NH"C(jE[ 4 *Se 02 H, 

Ten grams of di-m-acetylaniinophenyl diselenide were added with 
stirring in quantities of about 1 gram to 40 c.c. of nitric acid 
(D 1'4) ke23t at —6° to —3°. At first, the diselenide dissolved, 
giving a clear solution, but the separation of white crystals soon 
commenced, and increased on the further addition of this substance. 
The crystals were collected on asbestos, washed with concentrated 
nitric acid, and drained on porous porcelain. This substance 
melted at 146°, and was the nitrate of tzt-acetylaminopheiiylselenious 
acid. After grinding it with water, filtering, and washing with 
water, crude w-acetylaminophenylselenioiis acid, melting at 201°, 
remained undissolved. The product at this stage still contained 
nitric acid, and a portion, oh boiling with water with the view of 
recrystallising it, readily oxidised. The whole was therefore dis- 
solved in an excess of hot dilute ammonia (200 c.c.), treated with 
animal charcoal, filtered, and acidified with glacial acetic acid. On 
keeping, ??i-acetylamiuophenylselenious acid ci*ystallised in fine, 
colourless needles, which were collected, washed well with water, 
and dried in the air. The yield amounted to 8’ 5 grams of the pure 
acid. 

m-AcetyUimino'jylieiiylseJemous acid crystallises from boiling 
water in short, slender, colourless needles, which begin to turn 
brown at about 200° and melt and decompose at 209° (corr.). It 
is sparingly soluble in hot, very sparingly so in cold, water. 

Found: 0 = 39-5, 39-5; H=3-7, 3-8. 

GgHgOgNSe (246‘3) requires C~39‘0j H = 3’7 per cent. 

I* 
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Sodium m-acetylaminopkenylselemte crystallises from water iu 
microscopic needles. After drying in the air, this salt contains 
7HoO, of which 4 are lost at 100° and the remainder at 120°. It 
is fairly readily soluble in cold and easily so in hot water. 

Found; loss at 100°=18'2 j loss at 120° = 32'2. 
CsHgOsNNaSe.JHaO (394-4) requires 4^0 = 18-3; 7H2O = 32-0 
per cent. 


Salts of m-Acctylaminophenylselenic AcAd, 

CHg-CO-NH-CgHi-SeOaH. 

Fifty-five grams of 7?z.-acetylaminophenylselenious acid were dis- 
solved in 70 c.c. of 10 per cent, ammonia and a litre of hot water, 
and mixed with a hot aqueous solution of 26 grams of potassium 
permanganate. After digestion for a few minutes on the water- 
bath, the slight excess of permangamate was reduced by means of 
alcohol. The solution was boiled, filtered from manganese hydr- 
oxide, and 28'5 grams of barium nitrate were dissolved in it. On 
evaporating to a small volume and keeping, barium m-acetylamino- 
phenylselenate crystallised out. After recrystallisation from water, 
48 grams of the pure salt wei'e obtained. A considerable further 
quantity was subsequently isolated from the mother liquors. 

Barium rn.-acetyTaminojjhenylselc'nate crystallises from water in 
hard, colourless, flat needles containing dHoO. It is fairly readily 
soluble in cold, very readily so in hot, water. 

Found: loss at 120° = 10'1. 

CieHji0OglSr2BaSe2,4HoO (732-0) requires H20 = 9‘8 per cent. 

Found, in dried salt, Ba = 20-8. 

CieHioOgN 2 BaSe 2 requires Ba = 20-8 per cent. 

Sodium m-aeetylaminopheuylselenate was prepared from the 
barium salt by double decomposition with sodium sulphate. It 
crystallises from water in colourless, woolly needles, and from 
alcohol in prismatic needles, in both cases without solvent of 
crystallisation. It is very readily soluble in water, sparingly so in 
cold alcohol, but fairly readily so in hot alcohol. 

Found: Se = 27“9, 

CgHg 04 NlS[aSe (284*2) requires 86=27-9 per cent. 


m-ATOznopAmyZscZeTWc AciijZ, NHg'CeH^'SeOgH. 

Forty-five grams of barium m-acetylaminophenylselenate were 
dissolved in 500 c.c, of^boiling water, and sufficient sulphuric acid 
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was added exactly to remove tlie barium. Tbe solution was then 
boiled, filtered from barium sulphate, and evaporated to a small 
volume under diminished pressure, when 13 grams of m-amino- 
phenylaelenic acid crystallised from the solution. 

m-Aminophenylselervic acid crystallises from water in colourless 
needles which contain 2H2O, and, after drying at 100°, melts and 
decomposes at 229° (corr,). It is readily soluble in hot, sparingly 
so in cold, water. 

Found, in air-dried substance, loss at 100° = 11*4. 

CgHyOsNSejllH.nO requires 1100 = 10*9 per cent. 

Found, in dried substance, 0 = 32*7; H = 3*3. 

CQH7O3NS6 (220*3) requires 0 = 32*7; H = 3*2 per cent. 

Sodium TQraminophenylselenate crystallises fi'om water in plates, 
which are readily soluble in cold water. 

Found, in air-dried salt, loss at 120°= 19*9. 

C(5H603NNaS6,3AH20 requires H2O = 20*6 per cent. 

Found, in dried salt, Se=33'0. 

CflHgOgNISraSe (242*2) requires 86 = 32*7 per cent. 

The WeXiLCOme Chemioai. Wobks, 

Dahctobo, Kent. [Received, February Atli, 1919 .] 


XX . — The VL-Butylarylamines. Part III. Constitic- 
tion of the Nitro-derivatives of n-Butyl--p-toluidine. 

By Joseph Reilly and "Wilehed John Hickinbottom. 

In Part II. of this series (T., 1918, 113, 985), the preparation of 
2- and 3-nitro-«-butyl-p-toluidines was described, and in the pre- 
sent paper an account is given of the products of reduction of these 
nitro-compounds, the study of which has shown that the constitu- 
tions previously assigned t-o them are correct. 

The 3-nitro-derivative, on reduction, furnishes S’A-tolylene-4AN- 
n-hutyldi amine (I), which is a readily oxidisable oil, and the corre- 
sponding 3-nitroacetyl derivative gives 2 ; ^-dimethyl-l-ji-butyl- 
benziminazole (II), which is also obtained by the action of heat on 
4:-acetyl-'?,:4,-tolyleneA-'S-ri-butyldiamine (HI). 
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The constit-Litioii of 3 : 5’diuitro-Ji-hutyl-;;>toluidiiie is proved by 
the fact that on hydrolysis with sodium hydroxide it yields 7t-butyl- 
amine and 3 : S-dinitro-^^-cresol. 

By the action of acids or direct sunlight on 3 : 5-dinitro-p'-tplyl- 
jj-butyl-nitro- or -nitroso-amine, the dinitro-amine is regenerated, 
and the uitroamin© is similarly decomposed on boiling it with ethyl 
or w-butyl alcohols. When the nitroamine is hydrolysed by 
sulphuric acid or sodium hydroxide, nitrous acid is formed. 


Experimental. 


2 : 4:-Tol^leneA~l^-i\-hiityldiamine, 



2-Nitro-n-butyl-j;7-toluidiue (3 grams) was mixed with 10 c.c. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and 40 c.c. of water, and zinc dust 
(4 grams) gradually added. Excess of zinc was removed from the 
colourless solution, and the amine was isolated by the addition of 
sodium hydroxide solution, followed by exti’actiou with ether. It 
formed a pale brown powder, which was purified by solution in dry 
ether and precipitation with light petroleum. A white, fioccu- 
lent mass was obtained which, on drying, could easily be powdered. 
By spontaneous evaporation of the ethereal solution, it was obtained 
in colourless needles melting at 53° : 

0'09o6 gave 12‘9 c.c. ^[2 at 19-2° and 750 min. N = 15‘56.'^ 
CjiHjglSFg requires ]Sr = 15‘72 per cent. 

2 : 4:-Tolylene-4i-'^-'n.-Mityldiamme is soluble in most of the 
common organic solvents, sparingly so in water, and very sparingly 
so in light petroleum. "With ferric chloride solution, it gives a 
very faint brown coloration, which, however, is not veiy character- 
istic. It gives no characteristic colour with nitrous acid or 
potassium ferrocyanide. The hydrochloride is very readily soluble 
in water. 

i-Acetyl Derivative . — Tin foil was added to 2-nitroaceto*-jj-butyl~ 
jj-toluidicle (1 mol.) suspended in concentrated hydrochloric acid 
(6 mols.) until reduction was complete. The solution was filtered, 
diluted with water, and the tin removed by means of hydrogen 
sulphide. The filtrate was rendered alkaline and the amine 
isolated, as a brown oil, by extraction with ether. It solidified to 
a mass of brown crystals, which on crystallisation from a mixture 

* In the nitrogen estimations recorded in this paper, the gas was collected 
ewer 40 per cent, potassium hydroxide solution. A correction has been 
introduced, for the vapour tension of the potaBsium hydroxide solution. 
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of ether and light petroleum was obtained in white crystals melt- 
ing at 98 — 99° ; 

0’0723.gave 81 c.c. Ng at 20° and 749 nmi. N = 12'87. 

CjsHooONo requires N=:12‘72 per cent. 

The compound dissolves in ether and many of the other organic 
solvents, but is insoluble in light petroleum. The diazo-eompoinid 
gives with y3-naphthol a brownish-red azo-dye, which dissolves in 
sulphuric acid with the development of a deep purple-red colora- 
tion, changing to pale brown on dilution. The picrate of the base 
crystallises from alcohol in groups of yellow needles melting at 
1S5°. 


3 : i-TolyleneA-'N-n-butyldiamine. 

The reduction of S-nitro-n-butyl-p-toluidine in the way described 
for the 2-nitro-compound, yields the corresponding diamine as an 
oil, which is white when first precipitated, but rapidly acquires a 
deep blue colour and ultimately becomes almost black: 

0-1211 gave 16-2 c.c. at 22° and 764 mm. N = 15-57. 

CiiHigNg requires N = 15‘72 per cent. 

The compound is readily miscible with most of the ordinary 
organic solvents. The hydrocMoride was obtained by passing a 
stream of dry hydrogen chloride into a solution of the base in dry 
xylene. The bulk of the xylene was decanted, and the rest 
removed hy washing with light petroleum. After being dried at 
100°, the salt formed a white powder. It is extremely deliquescent 
and very readily soluble in water : 

0'0552 gave 0-0625 Aga. Cl=28-0. 

Cjj^HigN2,2HCl requires Cl = 28-2 per cent. 

The aqueous solution is very readily oxidised. One drop of 
ferric chloride solution produces an intense blood-red or deep brown 
colour. A dilute solution of chromic acid or a very dilute neutral 
solution of potassium dichrbmate produces a brownish-black or 
black solution, depending on the concentration of the oxidising 
agent. An aqueous solution of bleaching powder yields a deep 
blue solution. Nitrous acid in dilute solution gives a dirty purple 
coloration, whilst concentrated nitric acid also gives a purple 
coloration. 

The 3 ; derivative was prepared by warming the base 

with acetic anhydride. A dark-coloured oil was obtained,' which 
slowly solidified to a mass of dark brown crystals. By repeated 
crystallisation from a mixture of light petroleum and acetone, or 
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from hot dilute aqueous alcohol, it was obtained in white crystals 
melting at 130°: . 

0-0754 gave 7-1 c.c. Ng at 25° and 748 mm. 3Sr = 10-62. 

Ci5H2202lSr2 requires N = 10-69 per cent. 

The compound is moderately soluble in hot, but sparingly so in 
cold water. 


^-Acetyl-Z'.4:-tolylene-4:r^-Ti-'butyldia7nvne (HI). 

3-Nitroaceto-?^-butyl-23-toluidide (4 grams) was dissolved in 
50 c.c. of aqueous alcohol (70 per cent.) containing ii'on filings 
(10 grams), and to the mixture, warmed to 30°, glacial acetic acid 
was slowly added, the temperature being kept at 30°. After an 
hour, the mixture was heated on the water-bath, the unchanged 
iron removed by filtration, washed with warm dilute acetic acid, 
and the filtrate rendered alkaline and heated at 80° for several 
hours. The base was extracted with ether and purified by re- 
crystallisation from a mixture of equal parts of dry ether and 
light petroleum, when it was obtained in short, colourless needles 
melting at 102°: 

0-0702 gave 8-0 c.c. N, at 21° and 738 mm. N = 12-85. 

C'i 3 H 2 oO]Sr 2 requires N = 12-72 per cent. 

The compound is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, or 
carbon tetrachloride, but very sparingly so in light petroleum. 
The diazo-compound gives a red azo-d-ye with /3-naphthol. On 
heating the base in a flask fitted with a short air condenser at 
200° in an oil-bath, globules of water were observed in the con- 
denser. After heating for four to five hours, the dark, viscous 
residue was distilled over a free flame, when a pale yellow oil was 
obtained which did not solidify at 0°, and was not a primary amine. 
From its method of formation, it is probably 2 ; h-dAmethijl-l-ii- 
butylbenzmiinazole (II). The same compound was produced by 
the vigorous reduction of 3-nitroaceto-?i.-butyl-^toluidide in acid 
solution. 

The nitro-compound (5 grams) was dissolved in a mixture of 
glacial acetic acid (25 grams), concentrated hydrochloric acid 
(10 grams), and water (15 c.c.). Zinc dust (20 grams) was added, 
and the solution became very warm. After the i-eaction had 
moderated and more zinc dust had been added, the solution was 
heated on the sand-bath for one or two hours. After removal of 
the excess of zinc, the solution was rendered alkaline with potassium 
hydroxide solution, and the precipitated oil extracted with ether. 
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On distillation^ it was obtained as a very viscons, pale yellow oil 
boiling at 335 — 338°: 

0-0746 gave 0-2115 COo, and 0-0606 H^O. C= 77-34; H = 9-09. 

0-0794 „ 9-9 c.c. Ng^at 23-1° and 736 .mm. N = 13-92. 

CigHigNo requires 0=77-18; H = S-97; N = 13-85 per cent. 

2 :5-Dimetbyl-l-re-butylbenziniinazole is miscible witli ether or 
alcohol. When exposed in an open dish to a moist atmosphere, it 
readily absorbs water and oxygen, gradually becoming dai-ker. By 
the action of an aqueous-alcoholic solution of picric acid on the 
alcoholic solution of the anhydro-base, the picrate was precipitated ; 
this crystallised from acetone in short, yellow needles or prisms 
melting at 209° ; 

0*0756 gave lO'T c.c. Na at 21° and 749 mm. 17 = 16-20. 

CigEigNojCgHgOyNg requires N = 16-24 per cent. 

It is practically insoluble in water, ether, or alcohol. 


Action of Alkalis on Z:b-Dinitro-TX-'butyl-'^~toluidine. 

The dinitro-compound (1 gram) was heated under reflux with a 
solution of 5 grams of potassium hydroxide in 40 c.c. of water for 
six to eight hours. The colour of the solution changed rapidly 
through brownish-red to very dark red or almost black. On dis- 
tillation into dilute hydrochloric acid, w-butylamine hydrochloride 
was obtained. The alkaline residue in the flask, after being cooled 
and filtered, was acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, and from the 
ethereal extract a solid crystallising- in yellow needles (m. p. 82°) 
was obtained, which proved to be 3 :5-dinitro-p-cresol. 


Action of Acids on S:5-Dimtro-'p-ioh/l~n-Mityl-nitroa7nme and 
-nitrosoamine. 

3 ;5-Dinitro-p-tolyl-u-butylnitroamine (0*5 gram) was dissolved 
in 2 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid (97 per cent.), the solution 
being kept cool by immersion in ice-cold water. The nitroamine 
dissolved slowly with the production of a deep reddish-purple 
colour, which changed .finally to yellow. After half an hour, the 
mixture was poured on ice, -when a yellow solid was obtained, 
which proved to be the corresponding nitrosoamine. Nitrous acid 
was also found to be present. In another experiment, 50 c.c. of 
slightly warmed sulphuric acid (90 per cent.) were added to the 
nitroamine (0*5 gram). There was a faint odour of iiitroiis acid, 
and the colour changes w'ere the same as those described above. 
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After remaining for twenty days, exposed for part of tlie time to 
snnlight, the colour had changed to deep red. On pouring into 
water and extracting with ether, 3 : 5 -dinitro-? 2 -butyl-_p-toluidine 
was obtained as the chief product. Further, the nitroamine (0'5 
gram.) was heated under reflux with a mixture of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid (20 c.c.) and n-butyl alcohol (50 c.c.) for eight 
hours. The colour of the mixture gradually became darker until 
it was finally a deep red. After removal of the alcohol, a red sub- 
stance melting indefinitely at 65 — 80° was obtained. The melting 
point was raised to 86 — 88° by treatment with amyl nitrite in the 
presence of hydrochloric acid, the colour also becoming considerably 
paler. 

On warming the nitroamine with an aqueous solution of per- 
chloric acid and allowing the mixture to remain for twelve hours, 
a slight darkening occurred. The action of glacial phosphoric acid 
in the cold produced practically no colour change after a week. 

3 : 5-Dinitro-p-tolyl-w-hutylnitrosoamine, by the action of hydro- 
chloric acid containing some aniline hydrochloride, yields the corre- 
sponding amine in almost quantitative yield and in a pure condi- 
tion (compare Pinnow, Ber., 1897, 30, 838). The nitrosoamine 
(2 '4 grams) was heated under reflux for eight hours with alcoholic 
hydrogen chloride (50 c.c.) containing aniline hydrochloride 
(1 gram). On evaporating the alcohol, 2’1 grams of 3:5-dmitro- 
^i-hutyl-^toluidine, identified by the mixed melting-point method, 
were obtained. When the aniline hydrochloride v/as omitted, the 
reaction followed a similar course, but required a longer time for 
completion. 


Action of AlhaUs on Z-.h-Dimtro--p-tolyl-n-huiyl-nitroamine and 
-nitrosoamine. 

Alcoholic potassium hydroxide reacts with alcoholic solutions of 
the nitroamine and nitrosoamine with the production of a dark 
purple colour, which gradually deepens in intensity. In aqueous 
solution, the reaction takes place much more slowly, 3 : 5-Dinitro- 
p-tolyl-K-hutylnitroamine (1 mol.) was heated under reflux with a 
large excess of a 10 per cent, aqueous solution of sodium hydroxide 
(15 mols.). The nitroamine was slowly attacked, yielding a purple 
solution which gradually became almost black, when the reaction 
was considered to be complete. On distillation, n-butylamin© was 
obtained. The alkaline residue in the flask, which contained 
sodium nitrite, was diluted, and, after filtering, rendered acid in 
the presence of carbamide to remove nitrous acid. On extraction 
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with ether, a pale browm oil was obtained, which solidified to a 
yellow, crystalline solid. After several crystallisations fi’oni 
aqueous alcohol, this melted at 82°, and was shown to be 3 : 5-di- 
nitro-p-cresol. 

When either the nitroamine or the nitrosoamine was heated 
with two or three times its weight of phenol at 180°, and the pro- 
duct treated with very dilute ice-cold sodium hydroxide solution, 
followed by extraction with ether, 3 ;5-dinitro-?z-butyl-p-toluidm6 
was obtained in good yield, and the same result was obtained by 
heating the nitroamine or nitrosoamine with a large excess of 
w-butyl alcohol or ethyl alcohol for several hours in diffused light. 

Both the nitroamine and nitrosoamine were finely powdered and 
exposed in glass and quartz vessels to direct sunlight. After one 
hour, the nitrosoamine had deepened considerably in colour, and 
the melting point was depressed. The nitroamine, on the other 
hand, changed colour only slowly, but there was suf&cient action 
in both cases after one month’s exposure to detect the presence of 
3:5-dmitro-?i-hutyl-^-toluidme. In some of the reactions where 
the decomposition was not complete, the melting point alone was 
not a sufficient guide to determine the composition of the product. 
The colour affords an indication of the production of the parent 
amine, and this was confirmed hy the evidence obtained by the 
action of amyl nitrite and of nitric acid. In the decomposition of 
the nitrosoamine or of the nitroamine, the production of the parent 
amine was assumed to have occurred when the action of amyl 
nitrite br nitrous acid in the presence of hydrochloric acid or acetic 
acid effected a considerable loss of colour, and when the melting 
point was altered. The action of fuming nitric acid in giving a 
product identical with the original nitroamine showed that the 
butyl group had not been removed and that only the iiitroso-group 
linked to the aminic nitrogen atom had been affected. 

[Received, January XQth, 1919.] 
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XXL — Studies in Catalysis. Part X. The Applicability 
of the Radiation Hypothesis to Heterogeneous 
Reactions. 

By William Cudmoee MoCullagh Lewis. 

In the previous papers of this series, the radiation hypothesis has 
been applied exclusively to reactions in homogeneous systems. A 
mode of applying the hypothesis to reactions in heterogeneous 
systems, including heterogeneous catalysis, having suggested itself 
to the author more than two years ago, it may not be out of place 
to indicate it briefly here. 

In attempting to elucidate the mechanism of any chemical or 
physical process, two complementary methods of treatment may be 
employed. In the first, the pi’ocess is considered from the point 
of view of the material or molecular changes involved; in the 
second, from the point of view of the concomitant or precedent 
energy exchanges. The radiation hypothesis belongs to the second 
method of treatment. The two methods are not distinct in the 
sense that the results obtained in one often furnish a clue to the 
solution of a difficulty met with in the other. It is necessary, 
however, to possess, in the first place, some information regarding 
the most probable material mechanism of the process considered 
before introducing considerations based on the energy exchanges 
involved. In the case of heterogeneous reactions and catalysis, 
Langmuir’s theory • of the spatial distribution of molecules and 
atoms at the interface between two phases will be adopted as a 
basis for the material changes occurring, the energy changes being 
then dealt with from the point of view of the radiation hypothesis, 

Langmuir’s theory (compare J. -liner. Chem. Soc., 1916, 38, 
2221) is essentially an extension of the work of the Braggs on 
crystal structure. 

The surface of a solid is regarded as a checker-board on which 
atoms or molecules of gases may be condensed by being united to 
certain atoms in the surface itself. This adsorption effect is 
ascribed directly to valency, in some cases the surface being almost 
entirely covered or saturated, in others only a small fraction of 
the surface being thus occupied. According to Langmuir, this 
surface layer does not consist of several layers of molecules or atoms 
in which the density varies continuously. Instead, the change 
from solid to homogeneous gas is abrupt. This is based on the 
idea that it is only a layer one molecule or atom iu thickness 
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whicli would b© held sufficiently firmly to the surface, especially at 
the moderately high temperatures at which heterogeneous reactions 
proceed in general with measurable velocity. Langmuir’s experi- 
mental results support this view in many cases. When a gas 
molecule strikes a surface, it is in general condensed. The rate 
at which it evaporates depends on the chemical or specific nature 
of the molecule and of the layer of atoms in the surface of the 
solid. Thus nitrogen, in which the atoms are already very com- 
pletely saturated, possesses only a feeble external field of force, 
and in the molec}ilar form, therefore, will he only slightly adsorbed. 

Langmuir has found that hydrogen in the atomic form, pro- 
duced by heating a wire in dry hydrogen at very low pressures, has 
a remarkable tendency to be adsorbed, this being regarded as due 
to the unsaturated afiinity of the hydrogen atom. Langmuir has 
calculated that in this case the adsorbed layer of gas is just on© 
atom in thickness. Oxygen is likewise easily adsorbed by metallic 
(tungsten) filaments. This adsorbed layer is exceedingly stable, 
and is evidently distinct from the formation of the compound 
WOs, which volatilises easily in comparison. On Langmuir’s view, 
the oxygen is retained on the surface in th^ atomic form. A mole- 
cule or atom which is strongly adsorbed is capable of displacing 
one which is feebly adsorbed. Hence addition of a strongly 
adsorbed gas — which in certain cases may be the resultant of the 
reaction — ^may cover the surface of a solid more or less completely, 
the surface being thereby poisoned” with respect to a reaction 
in which the reactants are only feebly adsorbed. Langmuir has 
given several instances of such effects. The essential point for our 
present purpose is the dissociation, partial or complete, which many 
substances undergo into the atomic state on being condensed on 
siirfaces, the cause of such dissociation being the localised valencies 
or lines of force which hold the atoms of the condensed substance 
to certain atoms of the surface of the solid.* 

. So much for the nature of the material changes involved. We 
have now to see how far the radiation hypothesis may assist in 
extending this view of the mechanism of the process. 

In general, the velocity constants of heterogeneous reactions are 
characterised by possessing smaller temperature coefficients than 
those which are possessed by reactions in homogeneous systems. 
This means, on the basis of the considerations developed in earlier 
papers, that the critical increment in the heterogeneous process is 

* The catalytic effect of traces of raoiature in the activation of molecules 
and atoms, and therefore possibly of surfaces, is not considered in the present 
paper. The facts hitherto recorded point to the conclusion that water is 
effective where ions are required to enable the reaction to proceed. 
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less tlaaii it would be for tbe same process occurring in tli© homo- 
geneous system. This, in fact, appears to be the basis of the 
accelerating or catalytic effect of a given surface as viewed from 
the energy required to effect the chemical change. 

It has already been shown that the reactivity of a substance 
depends on the magnitude 'of its critical increment, that is, the 
amount of energy which must be added per molecule or per gram- 
molecule, in excess of the average energy couteiit, in order to bring 
the molecule into the active state. 

The higher the critical increment, the smaller is the reactivity 
or rate of reaction of the substance. This increment is taken 
account of by the exponential term which appears in the velocity 
expression developed in previous papers. The term referred to is 
where B is the critical increment per gram-molecule, B the 
gas constant per gram-molecule, and T the absolute temperature. 
It is this quantity that governs the magnitude of the temperature 
coefBcient of a reaction, and, as is evident, the greater the value 
of B the greater is the temperature coefficient. 

Let us suppose that a given reaction occurs in a homogeneous 
system, the sum of the cidtical increments of the reactants being 
Bii whilst the sum of the critical increments for the same reaction 
when a heterogeneous catalyst is present is E^. Then Ei';>Bn. 
The ratio of the velocity constant in the presence of the catalyst 
to that when the catalyst is absent is given essentially by the ratio 
(t-E^ilRTiQ-EiiJiT or cC^i-Xai/xr. This is, in -general, a large posi- 
tive quantity; it may be referred to as the catalytic factor. Let 
us suppose that the process considered involves the dissociation of 
a gaseous molecule. If this occurs in the homogeneous phase, the 
critical increment is largej, of the order of 50,000 to 100,000 calories 
per gram-molecule. This energy has to be supplied by absorption 
of the radiation present in the system, and the greater the amount 
■of energy required the higher must be the temperature in order 
that a sufficient number of quanta of high frequency may be avail- 
able. If, on the other hand, a catalyst is present which is capable 
of condensing or adsorbing the gas in the atomic form, then the 
energy required is essentially that of sublimation or de-sorption of 
the atomic resultants from the surface diminished by the energy 
of adsorption or condensation of the molecular reactant. Such 
effects are in general small, of the order 5000 to 10,000 calories per 
gram-molecule. Hence in this case the catalytic factor would be 
6(50,000— 5000) which for the temperature y^lOOO® would corre- 
spond with or 10^*' approximately. It is evident that the 

effect which we have been considering is of very great magnitude, 
^nd to this extent is in agreement with the known high efficiency 
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of Heterogeneous catalysts. From tlie point of view of tiie energy 
changes involved, therefore, the action of a catalyst is to loe ascribed 
to the substitution of relatively small energy terms of the nature 
of de-sorption or sublimation effects in place of time critical energies 
of activation or dissociation. In general, the problem is not so 
simple as the case just considered. Frequently niox’e than one 
reactant is involved, and in some cases partial activation or polar- 
isation of one or more O'! the reactants may be effected without 
such reactant coming into direct contact with the surface of the 
solid itself. This wull naturally occur when the surface is already 
covered by a i-eactant which possesses high capacity of adsorption. 
In genex'al, however, the function of the catalyst is to bring at 
least 0 X 16 of the reactants into the active form, which would other- 
wise only be attained in the homogeneous phase by exceedingly 
high temperature conditions. The possibilities which present them- 
selves will be rendered somewhat clearer by a preliminary examina- 
tion of one or two actual cases. 


The Reaction between Oxygen and Sulphur. 

We shall first of all consider the reaction, S-i- Oo = SOj), as occur- 
I'ing in the homogeneous gaseous state. 

Since the resultant contains two atoms of oxygen, the process 
does not require complete dissociation of the oxygen molecule as 
a preliminary step. Instead, a partial activation or polarisation 
of the oxygen molecule is sufficient. A value for this quantity may 
be O'btaiiied from a consideration of the thermal decomposition of 
ozone, which has been measured by Chapman and Jones (T., 1910, 
97, 2463), the reaction being shown to be bimolecular. The details 
of the calculation will be given in a. subsequent paper, but it may 
be stated here that the critical increment of ozone per gram-mole- 
cule, obtained from Chapman and Jones’s results, is 10,690 cals. 
Further, the heat evolved at constant volume when two gram- 
molecules of ozone decompose into three gram-molecules of oxygen 
has been determined with accuracy by Kailan and Jahn {Zeitsch. 
anorg. Ohevt., 1910, 68 , 243), the value being 69,000 cals. Apply- 
ing the quantum expression (compare T., 1917, 111, 1086) to the 
process 2 O 3 — h SOo, we obtain 69,000 — 21, 380, whence 

O 3 = 30,127 cals., or 30,000 cals, in round numbers. The symbol 
denotes the critical increment per gram-molecule required for 
the partial activation or polarisation of oxygen which will permit 
three molecules thus activated to react to form two molecules of 
ozone, A molecule possessesj in general, different degrees or stages 
of activation, and this may not he the one required in idie case of 
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the union of oxygen with, sulphur. All partial activations are, 
however, small quantities compared with the activation required to 
cause complete dissociation of a molecule. So far as order of 
naagnitude is concerned, the above value may be employed in this 
preliminary investigation. 

We have now to consider the activation of sulphur vapour. In 
the temperature range 200® to 500®, the vapour of sulphur consists 
mainly of the molecular form Sg. Preuner and Schupp (Zeitsch. 
■physikal. (77mm., 1909, 68 , 148) have measured the equilibrium of 
the reaction 4Sc = 3Sg. The mean value of the heat effect is 26,500 
cals. This heat is absorbed in breaking down 3Sg molecules to 
4Se molecules. The same authors have obtained a fairly accurate 
value for the heat absorbed, namely, 58,000 cals., in the gaseous 
reaction S 6 = 3 S 2 - Hence the process ^Sg — >■ S 2 requires an absorp- 
tion of heat equal to 21,542 cals. We have now to consider the 
heat absorbed in the dissociation of S .2 into the atomic state. Budde 
{Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1900, 78 , 169) has measured, by an 
explosion method, the equilibrium of the reaction 82 = 28 , in the 
gaseous state, over the temperature range 2000® to 2500°. The 
results do not lead to an accurate value for the heat effect, Budde 
takes the value 120,000 cals, per gram-molecule. Yon Warten- 
berg (Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 1908, 56 , 320) estimates the heat 
effect to be 90,000 cals, approximately. It has been shown (com- 
pare T., 1918, 113, 471) that the critical increment in the case 
of the dissociation of a molecule into atoms is connected with the 
heat absorbed by the relation ~Qv~^-~hET. At 2’=2000®, the 
value of Si obtained from Budde’s results is thei'efore 122,000 cals., 
but this is liable to considerable error. On the radiation hypo- 
thesis, this energy should be given by Nhv, where v is the frequency 
of the light absorbed, A the number of molecules in one gram- 
molecule, and h Planck’s constant. Martens (drm. Fhysik, 1902, 
[iv], 8 , 603) has calculated that sulphur should possess a band in 
the ultra-violet region at A=226p/ji. The corresponding frequency 
is IS'SxlO^*, and therefore jV7iv, or the critical increment per 
gram-molecule, should he 125,550 cals. This is remarkably close 
to the value calculated from Budde’s data. In fact, the agreement 
is partly accidental. It is probable that the value obtained from 
Martens’s data is the more correct. It follows that the heat of 
dissociation of diatomic sulphur into the atomic state in a gaseous 
system is 123,000 caJs. per gram-molecule. Hence the energy 
absorbed in the process JSg 28 is (123,000 -f 21,540), or 144,500 
cals, in round numbers. As might be expected, the chief factor in 
the total energy change from Sg to atomic sulphur is the single 
process of dissociating the 8 ^ molecules. The critical increment 
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required to produce two gram-atoms of sulphur in the gaseous state 
from the corresponding quantity of Sg molecules is 147,000 cals., 
and thex'efore the critical increment per gram-atom is 73,500 cals. 

We have now to consider the formation of sulphur dioxide from 
oxygen and sulphur, the latter consisting of Sg molecules, the 
system being entirely gaseous. The partial critical increment of 
the oxygen is taken to be 30,000 cals, per gram-molecule. Hence 
the total critical increment of the system (S + O.i) under the con- 
ditions stated is (73,500-1-30,000), or 103,500 cals. The heat of 
formation of sulphur dioxide from solid sulphur and gaseous 
oxygen is 69,400 cals, per gram-molecule (Berthelot) (compare 
Ferguson, Troc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1917, 3, 371), The heat of 
vaporisation of sulphur is 12,000 cals, per gram-atom in round 
numbers. Hence the heat of formation of sulphur dioxide from 
its gaseous components is 81,400 cals. Employing the relation: 

^Heat evolved =Hi-esxj]tants ■” .^reaotantsj 
we get 81,400= Jgo- 103,500, whence ,5*8 o = 184,900 cals, per 
gram -molecule. It follows from this value that the frequency of 
the effective radiation is 19‘6 x and the wave-length X=153 
Sulphur dioxide is known to have an absorption band in the 
extreme ultra-violet region beyond 200 p/r (compare Garrett, Fhil. 
Mag., 1916, [vi], 31 , 505), but the position of the band has not as 
yet been located. 

The above exceedingly high value for the critical increment of 
sulphur dioxide requires that the molecule should be correspond- 
ingly stable. Thus it should not be possible to decompose it into 
its components by a quartz mercury lamp, since quartz does not 
transmit wave-lengths longer than about 185 iijj.. As an illustra- 
tion of its stability, it may be mentioned that von Wartenberg 
(loc. cit.) was unable to detect any sensible dissociation of sulphur 
dioxide even at 2200° abs. For our present purpose, it is more 
important to observe that the critical increment of the reactants 
(S-i-Og) is also very high, namely, 103,500 cals. 

The numerical values given above refer to the reaction non- 
catalysed. If, however, the reaction is carried out in the presence 
of solid or fused sulphur, heterogeneous catalytic effects enter. 
This has been shown experimentally by Bodenstein and Caro 
(Zeitsch. jiliysikal. Ghem., 1910, 75, 30), the sulphur acting as a 
positive catalyst. The result of the positive catalysis is that the 
critical increment of the system (S -f O.2) is much less than the value 
given above. From the temperature coefficient obtained by Boden- 
stein and Caro in the region of 250°, in the presence of solid 
sulphur, it is found that the critical increment of the reactants 
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(Sh- 0._)) lies between the limits 31,308 and 34,184 cals., the mean 
valiie being 33,000 cals, in round numbers. 

It is possible to account approximately for the order of magni- 
tude of the critical increment obtained, when heterogeneous 
catalysis occurs, by supposing that the oxygen is already activated 
at the temperature chosen before coining into contact with the 
sulphur surface, the increment of partial activation of oxygen 
being of the order 30,000 cals., as we have seen already. The 
sulphur itself is already in the atomic state in the surface layer of 
the solid, and consequently does not require further activation. 
The heat of volatilisation qf the sulphur dioxide per gram-molecule 
is a quantity of the order 5000 cals., so that in all the apparent 
increment is of the order 35,000 cals., which agrees moderately 
well with that observed. 

In the above case, the catalytic factor at 250° is eOos, 500-35, 60o)/2?2' 
or ees.ooo/BT^ qj. xo^s approximately. These numbers are simply 
employed for purposes of illustration; sufficient data have not yet 
been accumulated to permit of more exact calculation. 

If such changes in the critical increment ai'e brought about as 
a result of catalytic effects, it is necessary to conclude that in 
general the heat effect of a process will be modified by the catalyst, 
and if this is the case the variation of the equilibrium constant of 
the reaction in the surface layer with temperature will be affected, 
so that finally the equilibrium constant of the catalysed reaction 
will differ from that of the non-catalysed reaction. This con- 
clusion is in general agreement with that arrived at by Bancroft 
(/. Physical Ghent. ^ 1917, 21, 573) on false equilibria and the 
effect of heterogeneous catalysis on the position of the equilibrium. 


The Union of Oxygen and Mydrogen. 

Bodeustein {Zeitsch. physikal, Ghent., 1899, 29, 665) has found 
that the temperature of the termblecular velocity constant, corre- 
sponding with the reaction 2H2-f-02.— 2 H 2 O, is 1‘75 for 10° over 
the temperature range 482° to 509°. The reaction proceeds under 
th© conditions employed ahnost entirely at the surface of the 
porcelain containing -vessel. From the above value of the tempera- 
ture coefficient, it would follow that the critical increment for two 
gram-molecules of hydrogen and one gram-molecule of oxygen is 
66,000 cals., and therefore for one gram-molecule of hydrogen and 
on© half-gram-molecule of oxygen the increment of the reactants 
is 33,000 cals. Bodenstein’s results have, however, been criticised 
by Bone and Wheeler (Phil. Trans,, 1906, [ri], 206, 1), who find 
that the reaction is not termoleeularj hut approximately unirotole- 
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cular, especially imimoleculai' with respect to the hydrogen. The 
reaction which appears, to occur is therefore 110+0 = H3O. Bone 
and Wheeler have given data for the reaction from which the 
temperature coefficient and critical increment of the reactants may 
be calculated when nickel is the catalyst. For tlie temperature 
range 473° to 493° ahs., the critical increment of the reactants is 
calculated to be 35,000 cals., which agrees fairly well with the 
value obtained from Bodeustein’s results for the porcelain surface. 
Over the temperature range 493° to 513° abs,, the results obtained 
by Bone and Wheeler give an increment of 52,000 cals, in round 
numbers. This is considerably greater than that obtained at the 
lower range of temperature, and indicates that the catalytic effect 
is relatively less efficient at the higher temperature, due, pre- 
sumably, to diminished adsorption of the reactants. In both cases, 
however, the increment is a relatively small quantity, very much 
smaller than would be expected from the process occurring in the 
homogeneous phase, for the molecule of oxygen, which has to he 
dissociated, is very stable. 

We have now to attempt to account for a quantity of the above 
order of magnitude on the basis of the energy-mechanism out- 
lined. Let us assume, in the first place, that the oxygen is 
adsoi’bed and exists in the atomic state attached to certain po.si- 
tious on the surface of the catalyst. It is necessary that an 
activated or polarised molecule of hydrogen shall come into con- 
tact with aif oxygen atom. It is only necessary for the hydrogen 
to he partly activated. Bohr (Phil. Mag., 1913, [vx], 26, 1, 476, 
857) has investigated the energy changes which occur in the mole- 
cule and the atom of hydrogen in various processes involving the 
removal and addition of an electron. Bohr has calculated that 
the process of transferring an electron so as to give rise to a system 
consisting of a positively charged hydrogen atom and a negatively 
charged one requires an absorption of energy of 21,000 cals, per 
gram-molecule of hydrogen. We shall employ this value in the 
present case, although there is evidence that a somewhat higher 
value is probably more correct. The latent heat of vaporisation 
of water is in round numbers 9000 cals, per gram-molecule in the 
neighbourhood of 100°. As before, we shall assume that the heat 
of de-sorption of the water produced in the reaction is of the same 
order of magnitude. Hence we would expect the critical incre- 
ment of the process to be of the order 30,000 cals, per gram- 
molecule of hydrogen and per gram-atom of oxygen. This agrees 
moderately with the observed value. 

Sufficiently accurate data are not as yet available for calculating 
the critical increment of the reactants of the same reaction in the 
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liomogeneoiis gaseous state. It is necessary to dissociate tlie mole- 
cule of oxygen, and tEis api^ears to require a quantum of energy 
corresponding with approximately the region X = 200/j,/i, whence 
the critical increment per gram-molecule is of the order 140,000 to ' 

150.000 cals. That is, the total increment of the reactants, 
reckoned |3er gram-molecule of hydrogen, is 21,000-1-140,000/2, or 

91.000 cals. The catalytic efficiency is therefore given by the ratio 

e-33,ooo/flT/^-oi.or,o/ifr or At 500° this factor is of the 

order IQi'^. These figures are merely illustrative, but they serve 
to indicate the great influence on the velocity which is to be 
expected on the basis of the treatment suggested. 

In dealing with the union of oxygen and hydrogen, it has been 
assumed above that the oxygen is condensed in the atomic form'" 
on the catalyst, the subsequent chemical change being 
Ho-f 0=1120. From a number of observations made by Bone and 
Wheeler (Joe. cit.), it appears that hydrogen is preferentially 
adsorbed. In such cases, the most probable reaction, because it 
involves the minimal critical increment, would be represented by 
Ho 4- Oo — HoOcj, in which the hydrogen and oxygen are partly 
activated, but neither of them is completely dissociated. The 
formation of w’ater would result from the subsequent decomposi- 
tion of the hydrogen peroxide. The idea that hydrogen peroxide 
is an intermediate stage is, of course, not new. It appears from 
such considerations that the specific nature of the catalyst may 
determine the actual mechanism of a given reaction to a large 
extent. 


The XTnion of Oxygen and Silicon. 

In the reactions just considered, the critical increment of partial 
activation of oxygen has been taken to be 30,000 cals, approxim- 
ately, this being the value required for the foimation of ozone. 
As already pointed out, more than one stage of activation may be 
anticipated up to the limiting activation which corresponds with 
complete dissociation of the molecule into atoms. Each activation 
corresponds with a certain size of quantum of radiant energy, that 
is, with a certain frequency. The general conclusion reached in 
connexioii with absorption spectra is that frequencies are related to 
one another in terms of even multiples of some fundamental fre- 
quency, that is, various degrees of activation are similarly related. 
A low degree of activation of the oxygen molecule requires 30,000 
cals, of energy to he absorbed per gram-molecule, and therefore 
higher degrees of activation would require 60,000, 90,000 cals., 
etc., lip to the limiting value of complete dissociation, which 
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appears to coi-respond -wifcli a quantity of the order 140,000 to 
150,000 cals. 

Sufficient information is not as yet available to enable us to say 
how many of these possible degrees of activation may .actually 
manifest themselves. As an example of partial activation of 
oxygen -which is apparently considerably greater than 30,000 cals., 
we may take the case of the formation and decomposition of an 
exceedingly stable compound, silica or quartz. 

To decompose a molecule of quartz, it is evident that a quantum 
in the very extreme ultra-violet portion of the spectrum is required, 
in order to supply the necessary energy. • It is well Iniown that 
quartz commences to absorb radiation sensibly beyond the wave- 
length 185 fifL. S. Richardson (Phz'l. Mag., 1916, [vi], 31, 463) 
finds that the dispersional wave-length of quartz is 105 pp. It 
does not necessarily follow that, the dispersional wave-length or 
frequency is that required for complete dissociation of the molecule. * 
That in the case of quartz, however, the necessary wave-length 
cannot differ much from 105 pp is rendered probable by the follow- 
ing consideration. In a quartz mercury vapour lamp, it is gener- 
ally believed that the quartz remains undecomposed; otherwise it 
would he difficult to account for the life and permanence of the 
lamp. That is, quartz can only be decomposed by a wave-length 
which is shorter than any emitted by the mercury vapour. 0. W. 
Richardson and Bazzoni {Phil. Mag., 1917, [vi], 34 , 285) have 
found that there is a limiting wave-length in the spectrum of a 
substance; that is, no wave-length shorter than a certain value, 
characteristic of the substance, can be emitted. In the case of 
mercury vapour, this limiting -wave-length lies between 120 and 
100 pp. The mean of these t-wo limits is 110 pp, and we conclude 
on the above reasoning that quartz can only be decomposed by a 
wave-length shorter than this value. This points fairly definitely 
to S. Richardson’s value, 105 pp, for the dispersional wave-length 
of quartz as being the wave-length capable of decomposing the 
molecule. 

The critical increment corresponding with X=105pp is 270,000 
cals, per gram -molecule of quartz, an enormous quantity, which is 
in qualitative agreement with the known stability of quartz. 

■\Ve have now to consider the heterogeneo\-is reaction 

Si + Oo^SiOg. 

On Langmuir’s view as applied in the present paper, we regard 
the silicon as already in the atomic state. If x is the necessary 
critical increment of oxygen per gram-molecule, then x is likewise 
the total critical increment of the reactants. The heat of the 
reaction is known to be 184,000 cals, in round numbers, and hence, 
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on applying the quantum-heat expression: heat evolved = 
critical increment of resultants — critical increment of reactants, 
we obtain 184,000 = 270,000 — a;, "whence .r = 86,000 cals. Owing" 
to the error in the observed heat effect and in the value of the 
critical increment of quai'tz, this value for the critical increment 
of oxygen may be regarded as agreeing approximately with the 
value 90,000 cals, expected from the lower degree of activation of 
the molecule. "What is particularly iinjJortant is that even this 
value does not correspond with complete dissociation of the oxygen 
molecule. We may therefore conclude that the molecule of quartz 

possesses the structure Si<^^, rather than O!Si*0. This is an 

illustration of how a Imowledge of the necessary critical increments 
— ^which in the present case, unfortunately, are not known with 
precision — ^may lead to information concerning molecular structure. 

One of the chief difSculties met with in the kinetics of hetero- 
geneous reactions has its origin in the selective nature of the 
absorbability of the reactants and the resultants, particularly the 
latter. The so-called catalytic "poisons” are now generally 
regarded as owing their effect to marked selective adsorption, as 
a result of which the surface of the catalyst becomes covered with 
a layer of molecules, and is thus no longer capable of catalysing 
the reaction. In many cases, the resultants of the reaction are 
adsorbed in this manner, and consequently function as a catalytic 
poison. Since the extent of adsorption diminishes as the tempera- 
ture rises, it is obvious that when such poisoning effects are present 
the temperature coefficient of the reaction velocity over a certain 
range of temperature is not comparable with that over a different 
range, for the total observed velocity depends not only on the true 
effect of temperature on the chemical process itself, but likewise 
on the alteration in the extent of active surface presented to the 
reactants. The simplest conditions are obviously those in which 
the adsorption effects are a minimum, and such conditions will 
occur generally when the enex*gy required for sublimation or de- 
sorption is small. In the other cases where adsorption effects are 
large, it is necessary to correct the observed velocity constants for 
the change in the area of the effective surface produced as a result 
of the change in temperature. Thus in the case in which the 
resultant is markedly adsorbed, and therefore acts as a negative 
catalyst, the temperature coefficient will possess too high a .value, 
and instead of decreasing as temperature rises, may even increase. 
A similar abnormal behaviour is to be anticipated when a reaction 
proceeds partly in the homogeneous gaseous phase, partly in the 
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surface, for as the temperature rises the reaction tends to pre- 
dominate in the gaseous phase, and therefore possesses a higher 
temperature coefficient. 

Muspeatt Laeoeatohy op Physical and Electbo-Chemistp-y, 

UnIVEESIYY op LIYEEPOOXi. 

\Recewed, January 2'2nd, 1919.] 


XX.IL — The Estimation of the Methoxijl Grouih 

By John Theodore Hetyitt and William Jacob Jones. 

Since the introduction of the Zeisel method for the estimation of 
niethoxyl groups {Monatsh., 1885, 6, 989; 1886, 7, 406; Benedikt 
and G-riissner, Chein. Zeit., 1889, 13, 872), numerous attempts have 
keen made to simplify the apparatus and shorten the operation. 
The method of rectifying the methyl iodide proposed by Zeisel is 
effective but troublesome; the inclined condenser has to be of con- 
siderable length, and consequently occupies some bench space, whilst 
the constant supply of water to the condenser at about 50® necessi- 
tates supervision. A further inconvenience of the Zeisel method 
is the trouble experienced in working up the precipitate of double 
iodide and nitrate of silver, time being lost in evaporating the 
alcohol and obtaining the silver iodide in a pure condition. 

The use of a rectifying column provided with a thermometer, in 
place of the inclined condenser fed with water at an approximately 
definite temperature, was recommended by Hewitt and Moore (T., 
1902, 81, 318), and impurities in the hydriodic acid were removed 
by passing carbon dioxide through the acid at 130° before intro- 
ducing the substance under examination. Considerable saving in 
bench space was effected, and during the operation it was only 
necessary to control the stream of carbon dioxide and the fl.ame 
under the glycerol bath so as to give the necessary temperatures 
in the reaction flask and at the top of the rectifying column. 
Several modifications of the Zeisel method have been suggested in 
which ordinary rectification has been relied on in place of inclined 
condensers in which the temperature is controlled by running 
water (Perkin, T., 1903, 83, 1367 ; Zeisel and Panto, Zdtsch. anal 
Ghem,, 1903, 42, 549; Stritar, ibid.^ 579; Hesse, Ber., 1906, 39, 
1142). Shortening the process by estimation of the methyl iodide 
in a more rapid manner was left untouched ■ for years. The 
necessity of estimating methyl iodide obtained from methyl alcohol 
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mixtures rapidly and accurately caused the present authors to 
search for a quick process. 

Since combination of alkyl iodides with bases of the pyridine 
series takes place very rapidly, there seemed to be a promising way 
of obtaining the iodide in an ionisable form and then estimating 
it volumetrically. After working out a satisfactory process, it was 
found that the same fundamental idea of combining the methyl 
iodide with a tertiary base had already been utilised (Kirpal and 
Biihn, Ber., 1914, 47, 1084), but the subsequent volumetric 
estimation of iodide by standard silver nitrate solution may be con- 
siderably shortened. Instead of rejecting the excess of p3rridine 
by evaporation and estimating the iodide with standard silver 
nitrate, using a chromate as indicator, the pyridine and its meth- 
iodide may be directly diluted with water, acidified with nitric 
acid, a known amount of silver nitrate added, and the excess of 
the latter determined hy thiocyanate according to Yolhard's 
method. Adoption of this procedure reduces the time of experi- 
ment considerably. 

The applicability of Volhard’s method to the estimation of 
methyl iodide after reaction with pyridine was controlled in a 
separate experiment. 3’ 10 G-rams of freshly distilled methyl iodide 
were diluted to a volume of 100 c.c. with pyridine which had been 
saturated with carbon dioxide. By dilution with water, addition 
of silver nitrate, and determination of the excess of silver with 
thiocyanate, 3' 13 grams of methyl iodide per 100 c.c. Avere found. 


Method. 

Hydriodic Acid . — ^The hydriodic acid is prepared by saturating 
an aqueous suspension of iodine with hydrogen sulphide, distilling 
the resulting solution, and collecting the fraction boiling between 
123° and 127° (D 1*7) for use. 

Residues from analyses are redistilled and used again. 

Byridine . — Complete separation from picolin© is unnecessary; 
it is, however, advisable to remove substances of high bailing point. 

Pyridine bases as obtained from tar distillers are mixed with 
two-thirds of their weight of water and fractionated. The fraction 
distilling between 93° and 97°, containing the mixture of constant 
boiling point, is shaken with one-third of its weight of solid sodium 
hydroxide, the upper layer is separated, fractionally distilled, and 
the bases distilling between 114° and 117° are collected for use. 
Residues containing pyridine may be accumulated, rendered alkaline 
with one-fiftieth of their weight of solid sodium hydroxide, distilled, 
the distillate at 93 — 97° collected, and worked up. 
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The Estimation . — The apparatus consists of the usual carbon 
dioxide generator, decomposition flask heated in a glycerol bath to 
130°, and rectifying column (four-pear or other suitable form). 
The carbon dioxide carrying the methyl iodide vapour is passed 
thi'ough two test-tubes in series, each containing 10 c.c. of pyridine. 

Por the estimation, a suitable weight of the substance is taken, 
and 20 c.c. of hydriodic acid (D 1‘7) are added. 

After the experiment has been in progress for one hour, the con- 
tents of the test-tubes are completely washed into a graduated flask, 
when they are dilated with water, and the iodide is estimated by 
the process indicated above. 

In all cases, early in the course of the experiment, a yellow 
coloration develops in the pyridine. This vanishes on diluting the 
pyridine at the end of the experiment. Its appearance, therefore, 
need cause no apprehension to the analyst that free iodine is finding 
its way into the pyridine. Moreover, carefully purified samples of 
methyl iodide and pyridine on admixture develop colour. ’ The 
behaviour of a mixture on dilution with water was compared with 
that of an iodine solution of equal depth of colour. On diluting 
a 3 per cent, solution of methyl iodide in pyridine with a quarter 
of its volume of water, the colour became very pale, and with its 
own volume of water it almost vanished. The iodine solution, on 
being similarly diluted, still retained its colour. It would thus 
appear that the coloration is not due to free iodine. Shoiild, how- 
ever, the colour persist on dilution with water, it is then advisable 
to discharge it with thiosulphate solution. 


Analyses. 


Substance. 

Percentage of methoxyl group 

Found. Calculated, 

Brucine hydrate 

13-5 

13-3 

Methyl oxalate 

50-1 

52-5 

Methyl alcohol 

95-2 

96-9 

95-2 

96-9 

j 

96-0 

96-9 

Methyl salicylate 

96-3 

96-9 

19-7 

20-4 


A methylated cellulose which gave 39 ‘1 per cent, of methoxyl 
by the gravimetric Zeisel method was found to contain 39’2 per 
cent, by the present method. , 

Unsatisfactoiy results were obtained with a sample of methyl 
benzoate and with one of hydrated quinine sulphate. 

This comparatively rapid method for the estimation of methoxyl 
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groups may be applied conveiiieiitly to the products of wood dis- 
tillation or other ndstures containing methyl alcohol. 

Methyl alcohol has usuallj'- been estimated in these products by 
conversion into methyl iodide, and measurement of the volume of 
the latter compound (Krell, .Ser., 1873, 6, 1310; G-rodzky and 
Kramer, ibid., 1492). Zeisel and Stritar's process of weighing 
volatilised iodine as silver iodide obviates the inexactness due to 
determination of the volume of the methyl iodide, but time may be 
saved by combining the methyl iodide with a tertiary base and 
estimating the iodine volumetrically. 

A suitable amount (see below) of the liquid to be analysed is 
heated with 20 c.c. of hydriodic acid (D 1’7) for one hour. The 
contents of the test-tuhes are then completely washed into a 
graduated dask and made up with water to 100 c.c. An aliquot 
portion (see below) of the diluted solution is introduced into 
a glass stoppered bottle of 250 c.c. capacity, 70 c.c. of water are 
added, and then, in order, 25 c.c. of iV/ 10-silver nitrate solution 
and 30 c.c. of approximately lOA-nitric acid. The bottle is 
well shaken by hand for five minutes, and 5 c.c, of concentrated 
ferric alum indicator are added. iY / lO-Thiocyanate solution is 
now run in until further addition of one drop imparts a permanent 
orange colour to the liquid. 

Suitable amounts of liquids to be taken for analysis are given 
below, 

a represents the volume of material to he operated on and its 
dilution when necessary. 

h gives the ‘volume of the diluted aqueous pyiddine solution, 
obtained as described above, to be actually used in a titration. 

c is the formula to be used giving the weight in grams of methyl 
alcohol in 100 c.c. of the liquor analysed, where t is the number 
of c.c. of iY/ 10-thiocyanat© solution used in the titration. {Note . — 
The figure 25 given in the formulae must be multiplied by /, the 
factor for the silver nitrate solution, if this is not exactly deci- 
normal.) 

Pyroligneoit^s Add. — (n) Take 5 c.c. of the original liquor; 
(&) 40 C.C.; (c) 0*16 (26~«). 

Crude Wood Naphtha. —{a) Take 10 c.c., dilute to 100 c.c. with 
water, and use 5 c.c. of the diluted solution for distillation with 
hydriodic acid; (&) 40 c.c.; (e) 1*6 (25 -i). 

Methyl Alcohol and Mixtures of the Alcohol with Acetone . — 
{a) Take 10 c.c., dilute to 100 e,c.. with water, and use 5 c.c. of 
this diluted solution for the estimation; (&) 20 c.c.; (c) 3*2 (26 — i). 
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Aitali/ses. 

Artificial mixtures coutainiug methyl alcohol and other products 
of wood distillation were made up and analysed hy the method 
described. 

Composition. 

No. of grams of inetbyi alcohol 
per 100 c.c. of liquor. 

Li quor ,• ' 

Number. Actual. Found. 

1 2-39 2-35 

2 68-5 08-1 

3 2-39 2-3r» 

4 31-8 31-5 

Analyses of purified methyl alcohol by the present method have 
already been given. 

It will be seen that, on an average, the results are 1 per cent, 
too low. Sti’itar and Zeidler {Zeitseli. anal. Ohem., 1904, 63, 
387) found that the maximuiu amount of methyl iodide obtainable 
from pure methyl alcohol in a Zeissl estimation corresponded with 
a 99 per cent, yield. 

Liquors 1 and 2 were aqueous solutions of i)urified methyl 
alcohol. Liquor 3 contained, per 100 c.c,, /•03 grams of acetic 
acid, O’SO gram of acetone, and 2-39 granns of methyl alcohol, the 
remainder being water. It rejireseuted a pyroligneou.s acid. 
Ihquor 4 was an equilibrium mixture prepared from 10*04 grams 
of acetic acid, 39*60 grams of acetone, and 31*82 grams of methyl 
alcohol, made up to 100 c.c. with water (1*27 grams). This mix- 
ture, which, of course, contained methyl acetate, represented the 
first runnings obtained in the rectification of crude wood naphtha. 


CornjJOundB yielding Meiliyl Iodide, other ihan Methyl Alcohol, 
f resent m Wood BistiUates, 

The constituents of wood distillates have been examined by 
Stritar and Zeidler (Joe. cit.) with a view to determine which yield 
methyl iodide on treatment with hydriodic acid. They found that 
acetone gave no methyl iodide, whilst the yield from both form- 
aldehyde and acetaldehyde was negligible. Methyl acetate gave one 
equivalent of methyl iodide, and methylal and dimethylacetal each 
gave two. Aliyl alcohol yielded its equivalent of sec. -propyl 
iodide. Guaiacol and other methyl derivatives of the phenols 
yielded their equivalent of methyl iodide. 

Of these substances, the quantities of acetal encountered are too 

VOL. OXV. S 
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small to be of consequence. According to Grodzki and Kramer 
(loc. cit.), the amounts of allyl alcohol and of methyl alcohol in 
raw wood spirit are in the ratio of 2 to 1000. Stritar and Zeidler 
find that guaiacol may be eliminated from aqueous solutions of 
crude wood spirit by shaking with animal charcoal. They state 
that on omitting this treatment, the amount of methyl alcohol 
found is too high by about 2 parts in 100 parts. It will be seen 
that the quantities of alkyl iodide yielded by the amounts of allyl 
alcohol and of guaiacol present in the aqueous wood distillates, 
relatively to that yielded hy the methyl alcohol present, border 
closely on the expei'imental error. It is the exj^erience of the 
authors that, where precautions are taken to eliminate these sub- 
stances preliminary to analysis, the errors due to losses outweigh 
the error introduced through ignoring their presence. 

The present method gives the total methyl alcohol, including 
both the free alcohol and that which is combined as methyl acetate. 
If it is desired, the amount of ester i^resent may be determined by 
quantitative hydrolysis. 

The alcoholic silver nitrate of the Zeisel method of estimating 
methoxyl may be replaced by pyridine. The pyndinium methyl 
iodide formed can be determined by Volhard’s thiocyanate method. 

Methyl alcohol in wood distillates may he determined by the 
method described above. 

{Received, January llth, 1919.] 


XXIII . — The Fre'parcitio7i of Moiioinethylaniline. 

By Peecv Pakaday Brankland, Frederick Challenger, and 
Noel Albert Nicholls. 

When aniline is submitted to the action of the usual methylating 
agents, it is difficult to limit the course of the reaction to the intro- 
duction of a single methyl grouii. We have investigated the pro- 
duction of mouomethylaniline by three methods, with a view to 
obtain it in a pure condition. 

(1) The process described in the German Patent 75854, and with 
slight modifications in the French Patent 212506, consists in con- 
densing aniline with formaldehyde and then reducing with zinc 
dust and concentrated aqueous sodium hydroxide until a test por- 
tion dissolves to a clear solution in acetic add. Any unreduced 
methyleneaniline, CHoIN’CeHj, is thereby converted into insoluble 
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auhydroforrtiakleliydeaniline, (CHQ.N'CyHg)^. Using 100 grams of 
aniline, we have found the reduction to be completed in twelve to 
fifteen hours, and have obtained about 55 per cent, of the theoretical 
yield of methylaniline. The Patent Specifications make no mention 
of the yields obtained. 

The principal advantage of this method lies in the fact that the 
product, although rich in aniline, contains only traces of dimethyl- 
aniline. The presence of the aniline may he the result of incom- 
plete condensation with formaldehyde in the first instance, or of 
the hydrolysis of the methyleueaniliue by the hot water, or of both 
causes. The primary base can be recovered in the form of it.s 
zincichloride, which is almost insoluble in water, the methylated 
bases not being affected by this reagent {MonaUli., 18SS, 9, 514). 
The method appears to work very satisfactorily. 

Morgan (English Patent 102834), who has also studied the reduc- 
tion of methyleneaniline, suggests that the poor yield of methyl- 
aniline may be due, in addition to hydrolysis, to the conversion of 
some of the methyleneaniline into 6’-dipheuylmethylenediamine, 
OHo(NH*Q)H 5 ) 2 , and auhydrofonnaldehydeaniline. We have failed 
to obtain more than traces of mouoniethylaniline from the last- 
named substance (compare, however, Goldschmidt, Ohem. Zeif., 
1904, 28 , 1229), but when s-diphenyhnethylenediamiue (Eberhardt 
and Welter, Ber., 1894, 27 , 1804; Eibner, Amuilcn, 1898, 302 , 
349) is reduced with zinc dust and alkali hydroxide under the con- 
ditions of the earlier patents, aniline and monomethylaniline are 
produced in equal amounts, probably according to the equation 

CHa(NH-CeH5).-f 2H = CcH-NH2+ C'uHg-NH-CH;,. 

We attempted to diminish the hydrolysis by performing the 
reduction in concentrated alcoholic solution. The yield of methyl- 
aniline was, however, only about 46 per cent. No better results 
were obtained by increasing the quantity of formaldehyde; To 
molecular proportions gave rise to some dimethylauiliiie, whilst 
with 10 molecular proportions, considerable quantities of this base 
Avere formed.* 

This appears to be due to the interaction of monomethylaniline 
and formaldehyde, giving rise to s-diphenyldimetliylmethylene- 
diamine, which then undergoes reduction. This reaction would, 
moreover, be analogous to the reduction of g-diphenylmethylene- 
diamine. The condensation product of formaldehyde and methyl- 

* Compare the action of formaldehyde on methylaniline in acid solution 
(Goldschmidt, Zoc. cit.) and onmethyl-o-tolnidine (Braun, Her., 1908,41, 2153), 
also on ammomum chloride (Werner, T., 1917, 112, 814). Sea also Pimiow, 
Her., 1891, 27, 3196; Cohn, G/tem, Zeit., 1900, 24, 661. 

K 2 
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aniline (Braim, Ber., 190S, 41, 2147) was therefore prepared and 
reduced under the usual conditions, with the result that much 
dimethyl aniline was TJroduced. 

(2) The process descrihed in various works of reference consists 
in heating aniline hydrochloride with methyl alcohol in an auto- 
clave to 180 — 200°. The best result obtained by us in a series of 
thirteen experiments was a 55 per cent, yield of nioiiouiethylaniline. 
Experiments in sealed tubes coniirnied these I’esults. 

We have also investigated a variation of the above method, in 
which aniline hydrochloride and methyl alcohol are heated together 
in the presence of glacial acetic acid (Ber., 1897, 30, 3072). The 
most favourable result was a yield of 56 per cent, of auethylaniline. 

(3) The clem ethylation of dimethylaniline by heating with aniline 
hydrochloride at above 180°. In the most favourable experiments, 
a yield of 55 per cent, of methylaniline was obtained. Aniline 
was also heated to^ a high temperature with dimethylaniline hydi’o- 
chloride with similar results, but it was found necessary to heat 
for a much longer period. This was probably due toi the more 
basic nature of dimethylaniline, A condition of equilibrium 
between the three bases and hydrochloric acid would appear to be 
established. 

At the time these exjjeriments on demethylation were performed 
(1916), we were unable to find any record of similar work on this 
subject, apart from the well-known phenomenon of the transfer at 
above 300° of alkyl groups from nitrogen to the ring. 

According to Schultz (•' Chemie des Steiukohleutheers,"’ 1900, 
3rd eel, I, p. 98), monoethjianiiiue may he prepared by heating 
aniline hydi'ocMoride with diethylaniline. No yields or references 
to^ the original. literature are given, but the reaction is obviously 
not quantitative, since it is stated that the hydrochloride of diethyl- 
aniline remains in solution. 

EsPEEIMEN TAL. 

Prejmrati<})i of Monomethi/Ifatiline according to D.E.-P. 75854. 

Materials Used . — One hundred grams of aniline, 80‘5 grams of 
formaldehyde (37 per cent.), 30 grains of methyl alcohol, 25 grams 
of sodium hydroxide solution (D 1*38), 150 grams of zinc dust, 
1 litre of water, and 225 grams of sodium hydroxide solution. 

* The published statements concerning the yields of monomethylaniline 
obtained in this way are verj- contradictory. See Wahl-Atack, “ Organic 
DyestuSs,” p, 70 ; Cain, “ Intemuediate Products,” p. 61 ; Lunge, “ Chem. 
Techn. Untersnehungsmethoden/’ Yol. 111., p. 761^ Friedlander, 
" Portsclnitte der Teerfaxhenfabrikatioja,” 1877—- -1887, p. 6. 
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The first four ingredients were niised in a wide-inoutlied ijottle 
fitted with a stirrer anrl a reflu:< eoudeiiser, ilie sine dust and water 
then added, and the tei-upevature raised to about 90-'. The 
reuiainder of the sodiuiii li^ydroxide solution was gradually intro- 
duced and the stirriug continued at this tenijjerature until, after 
about twelve to fifteen hours, the rnethyleneaniline had disappeared. 
The bases were then distilled in a current of steam, extracted with 
ether, aud a portion converted into the nitrosoaiuiiie. Yield of 
bases, 102 gTarns. Theory = 115 grams. 

Thirty grams of the mixture gave 23 grains of dry phenylinethyl- 
nitrosoaniine, vrhence the total yield of nionoinethylaniliue is 54' 5 
per cent, of the theoretical. 


Prepfinition of MoHfyitK'thi/hifiiluie according to French Patent 
' 212506. 


In these experunents, the quantities of material and method of 
procedure wei'e as de.scribed above, with the exception that the 
whole of the sodium hydroxide solution was added at once. 

In one ease, where particulaidy efficient stirring was employed, 
the rnethyleneaniline had disappeared in six and a-half hours. In 
this experiment, the mixed bases contained 65 per cent, of niono- 
inethylaniline (by the nitrosoamine method of analysis), correspond- 
ing with a yield of 5To per cent. Other experiments with the 
same' quantities and under similar conditions gave yields of 41-5 
and 53'5 per cent, of the theoretical quantity of mouoniethyl- 
aniline. 

M eduction in the Presence of Ecceess of Formnlclehijde, 

In two ex]>eriments on 100 grams of aniline, in which 0'5 mole- 
cular proportion of formaldehyde was used in excess, the yields of 
moiioniethylaniline yvere 46*5 .and 55 per cent. In the first case, 
about 17 grams of the hydrochloride of p<-nitrosodimethylaniline 
yvere obtained on nitrosification, 

IVith an excess of 9 molecular proportions of formaldehyde, two 
experiments according to the German Patent gave scarcely any 
monoinethylaniline ; the reactions proceeded very slowly, and in 
one case much dimethylaniline yvas produced. 

Eeduction in Concentrated Alcoholic Solution. 

Qne hundred grams of aniline, .25 grams of formaldehyde (36 
per cent.), 840 grams of alcohol, 88 grams of solid sodium hydr- 
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oxide, 25 grams of aqueous sodium hydroxide (D 1'38), and 150 
grains of zinc dust were vigorously stirred together. The reaction 
was complete in seven and a-half hours at about 60°, and the yield 
of inethylaniline was 46-5 per cent, of the theoretical. 


RetJitrMon of ^-Diphenyhnethylenediamw 

Thii'ty grams of .s-diphenylmethylenedianiine, 125 grams of 
sodium hydroxide solution (D T38), 75 grams of zinc dust, 500 c.c. 
of water, and 25 grams of alcohol were mixed and vigorously stirred 
for ten and a-half hours at 70 — 90°. When a portion dissolved to 
a clear solution in dilute acetic acid (in which .§-diphenylmethylene- 
diamine is hut sparingly soluble), the products were distilled in a 
current of steam. 

Twenty-two grams of mixed bases were obtained, which gave 
13 grams of phenylmethylnitrosoamine, corresponding with a yield 
of 10’2 grams of mononiethylaniline. From the diazonium chloride 
solution, ro grama of phenol were isolated, corresponding with 
10 grams of aniline. 


Reduction of the Condensation Rrodnci of Formaldehyde and 
Mon 0 metJi ylaniU ne> 

Fifty grams of monomethylaiiiline, 19 grams of formaldehyde 
(36 per cent.), and 5 — 10 c.c. of aqueous sodium hydroxide were 
mixed, well shaken, and allowed to remain overnight. 

The condensation product was separated by extraction with ether 
and reduced with a mixture of 150 grams of zinc dust, 1000 c.c. 
of water, 60 grams of methyl alcohol, and excess of sodium hydr- 
oxide solution at about 80°. After one and a-half days, the bases 
(44 grains) were removed by steam distillation. Nitrosifi cation 
showed the product to contain 35 grams of monomethylaniline, 
whilst 9 grams of p-nitrosoclimethylaniline hydrochloride were 
obtained. 


The Interaction of Amline Ilydrocld&ride and Methyl Alcediol 
in an- Autoclave and in- Sealed Tnhes. 

In these experiments, the methylaniline was determined as the 
nitrosoamine and the aniline as phenol after decomposition of the 
diazonium salt. Bimethylaniline was separated and weighed as 
p-nitrosodimethylaniline hydrochloride, hut as some of this always 
remain^ in solution, the 'figures for the tertiary has© are low. 
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Ixi experiment 8, aniline (140 grains) and sulplinric acid (16 
grams) were used instead of aniline liydrochloride. Experiments 
9—13 wei'e made in sealed tubes, and in Nos. 11, 12, and 13 acetic 
acid (12 grams) was added. 


Percentage yield 

Aniline Time ‘ 


Experi- 

hjJ-dro- 

Methyl 

Tempera- 

■ in 

Aniline. 

Methyl- 

Dimethyl- 

ment. 

chloride. 

alcohol. 

ture- 

hours. 

aniline. 

aniline. 

1 

110 

32 

180° 

2J 

— 

48-0 

— 

2 

110 

32 

ISO 

2 $ 

27-0 

51 -.5 

— . 

.3 

110 

32 

180 

2.V 

25-5 

53-0 

16-5 

4 

220 

64 

180 

24 

36-0 

52-0 

7-0 

5 

220 

64 

190 

above 

5-1 

34-0 

55-0 

7-0 

(5 

220 

64 

180 

4-1- 

26-0 

53-0 

10-0 

7 

220 

96 

180 

3' 

— 

45-0 

20-0 

8 

140 

84 

190 

4-1 

32-0 

40 -.5 

16-0 

9 

22 

6-4 

180 

3" 

19-0 

58-0 

11-0 

10 

22 

7-0 

175 

6 

1.3-0 

54-0 

130 

11 

22 

6-4 

170 

5 

— 

56-0 

— 

12 

22 

6-4 

225 

3 

— 

41-0 

— 

13 

22 

6-4 

220 

3 

— 

47-0 

— 


Methylation of Aniline under other Conditions, 

(1) Twenty-six grams of aniline hydrochloride, 7 grams of methyl 
alcohol, and 25 c.c. of hydrochloric acid were heated in a sealed tube 
for six hours at 200 — 210°. Nitrosoamin6=13*5 grains; yield of 
methylaniline=49-5 per cent. 

(2) Thirty-six grams of aniline zincichloride and 6 ‘4 grams of 
methyl alcohol were heated in a sealed tube for seven hours at 
180°. Nitrosoainin6=7'D grams; yield of methylaniline = 28 per 
cent. 

(3) Twenty-two grams of aniline hydrochloride, 6*4 grams of 
methyl alcohol, and 15 grams of anhydrous calcium chloride were 
heated at 160° for three honrs. Nitrosoamine = 10 grams; yield of 
methylaniline =43 per cent. 

(4 and 5). Twenty-eight grams of aniline (in the presence of 
0-2 gram of iodine) were heated in one case with 10 grams, in 
another with 6‘5 grams, of methyl alcohol for nine hours at about 
220° (Knoll and Co., D.R.-P. 250236). In both cases, nitroso- 
amm©=15 grams. Yield of methylaniline = 42 per cent. 


The Demethylation of DimethykmiMne. 

First Series . — ^Interaction between aniline hydrochloride (13*0 
grams) and dimethylaniline (12*0 grams) in molecular proportions 
in sealed tubes. 
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Experiment. 

Temperature. 

Time 
in bour.3. 

Nitroso- Percentage yield of 
amine, monomethjdanilijie 

1 

180° 

6 

12-0 4C “ 

3 

200 

6 

15-0 35 

3 

230— 2:m 

5! 

in-0 55 

decond- Str 

-I[iter.Hcl 

iou between 

d irnetliylaiuliae hydro- 

chloride (31‘5 

grams) and 

aniline (IS-u 

grams') in molecular pro- 

jjortiou.s ill .sealed tubes." 



E.vperinieni. 

Tempera fcu re . 

Time 
in liour.s. 

Aitro.so- Percentage yield of 
amine, rnonomethylaiiiline 

1 

180° 

3 

4 14-5 

2 

180 

6 

11-r. 21-0 

31 

200 

13 

28-0 51-0 


1 111 Exj)erimeiit 3 about 5 grams of a white solid separated on diluting the 
contents of the tube. Thi.s melted indefinitely at 14-i°, and after cry.stallisa- 
tion from light petroleum indefinitely at about 160°. It was only suiierficially 
examined, and appeared to be a tertiary lialogen-free base, possibly containing 
methyl groups in the benzene niiclou-s. 

When 12 grams of dimetliylaniliiie and 9’5 grams of aniline 
(molecular proportions) were heated for three hours at 220°, prac- 
tically no raoiiomet'hylaiiiliue was produced. 

Deinethylation -was found to occur when the two hydrochlorides 
were heated for three hours at 180°; thus, 13 grams of aniline 
hydrochloride and 15'S grams of dimetliylaniliue hydrochloride 
(molecular proportions) gave 5 ‘5 grams of the nitrosoaraine, corre- 
sponding with a 20 per cent, yield of raonoiiiethylaniline. 


The SeiMration of Anili/ie and Jlfonor/ieth //Ian dine mia.(j Zinr 
Chloride. 

A mixture, of aniline amt montirnfcthyliutilii'.e was treated with 
an aqueous solution of anhydrous zinc chloride. The precipitate 
was collected and thoroughly washed w’ith light petroleum. After 
evaporation of the solveitt, the residue of crude methylaniline was 
weighed and converted into the nitro.so-derivative, which was 
removed from the mixture by extracting three times with ether, 
dried, and weighed. 

The acid liquid which remained after the removal of the nitroso- 
amine, and contained traces of henzenediazouinm chloride, was 
heated, saturated with salt, the phenol extracted with ether, and 
finally weighed. The aqueous filtrate from the zincichloride pre- 
cipitate contained practically no aniline or methylaniline hydro- 
chlorides. 

In Experiment I half these quantities were ejn|>loyed. 
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The accuracy of this .method was checked by regeuerafciou of the 
aniline fx*om a giveu weight of the ziueichloride 

Analytical ffesuUi. — Taken : Aniline 20 grains, methylaniline 
20 grams, fused zinc chloride 22 grams, water 50 c,e. 

Obtained: Zincichloride, 37 grams, whence amlixie=19-2 grams. 
Phenylmetliyluitrosoamine, 23'7 grains, whence methylaniline = 
18’7 grams. Phenol, 0-25 gram, whence aniline — 0'25 gram. 

There w?as also obtained 0*5 gram of bases from the aqueous 
filtrate from the zincichloride. 

The UmwEKSiTY, 

BiinvrinGHAM. [licceked, Fchmary Qik, 1919.] 


XXIV . — Equilibria in the Reductio7t of Oxides by 
Carbon. 

By Poland Edgaii Slade and Geoffiiey Isherwood Higson. 
Equilibria of some reactions of the type : 

metal oxide + carbon ^ carbon monoxide + metal 
or 

metal oxide + metal carbide 7 -: carbon monoxide -i- metal 
have been investigated. 

In either of the above systems there are three components, 
namely, metal, carbon, and oxygen, and four phases, namely, 
metal, metal oxide, carbon (or carbide), and carbon monoxide (gas). 
The number of degrees of freedom is thus 3 + 2 — 4 = 1. Therefore 
at one temperature there is one pressui-e of carbon monoxide which 
determines the equilibrium of the system 

The following experimental method was adopted. A small 
quantity of the metal w’as heated in a vacuum to a certain tempera- 
ture, and carbon monoxide was then admitted until the pressure 
was gi-eater than the equilibriimi pressure. The reaction pro- 
ceeded in the direction from right to left, and carbon monoxide 
was absorbed imtil the equilibrium, pressure was attained. Some 
carbon monoxide was then removed, when the reaction proceeded 
from left to right until the equilibrium pressure was again attained. 
If the carbon formed in the first part of the experiment did not 
remain as a separate phase either as a carbon or as a carbide, but 
formed a solid solution with the metal, there would be only two 
solid phases preseht with the gas phase * the system would there- 
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for© have two degrees of freedom, and the pressure of carbon mon- 
oxide would depend on the relative amounts of metal and carbon 
present, as well as on the temperature. When the equilibrium 
was attained from left to right, there was less carbon monoxide 
present than when the equilibriiun was attained from right to left, 
therefore the equilibrium pressures would have been different in 
these two cases if there were only two solid phases present. 

The equilibrium may be calculated from the heat of reaction by 
making use of the Nernst heat theorem. In the reaction 

M-uCO ^ (1) 

where M is the weight in grams of any metal combining with 
16 grams of oxygen, and Qt is the heat of reaction; in all cases 
Qt is positive, so that increase in temperature will cause the form- 
ation of M-fCO. That is to say, pco increases with the tempera- 
ture. This quantity of heat, Qt, may be considered as the differ- 
ences of two quantities of heat, and Q 2 , for if we write 

M-i-0 = M0 + <?i (2) 

C0 = C-i-0-i-$2 (3) 

then, on addition, M-}-GO = MO-i-C-f Q 2 , the heat of 

dissociation of carbon monoxide, is —29,000 calories, therefore 

29,000 (4) 

Neglecting terms containing T^, the Nernst heat theorem requires 
that 

logA’o - | 7 ^ 7 Y^ -hi -75 log T-f 2-6 . . . (5) 

where Qq is the heat of reaction at absolute zero. 

The thermodynamic constant used for carbon monoxide is the 
value given by Weigert in Abegg’s “‘Handbuch.” The relation 
between Qq and Qt is given by the equation 

+ ( 6 ) 

Limits of the Investigation . — ^The equilibrium mentioned above 
could only be determined at temperatures at which the 
equilibrium, 

2CO CO^q-C, 

is practically completely in the left-hand direction. Rhead and 
Wheeler (T., 1910, 97, 2187; 1911, 99, 1140) have investigated 
this equilibrium, and from their results it is possible to calculate 
the partial pressure of carbon dioxide in equilibrium with carbon 
monoxide at 760 mm. or 50 mm. These values are given in 
table I. 
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Table I. 



Pressure of carbou 

Pres.sure of earboa 


dioxide in mm. 

dioxide in mm. 


when pressure of 

when pres-sure of 


carbon monoxide 

carbon monoxide 

Temperature. 

is 760 mm. 

is 50 mm. 

850° 

53-8 

0-23 

900 

17-6 

0-076 

1000 

4-6 

0-0020 

1100 

0-90 

0-OOOS2 

1200 

0-46 

0-00020 


From these figures, it is seen that if the equilibrium pressure is 
as low as 50 mm., there is uo complication due to the presence of 
carbon dioxide at temperatures from 850° upwards. If, however, 
the pressure is as great as 760 mm., the amount of carbon dioxide 
present is appreciable up to 1200°. If a carbide is present instead 
of free carbon, the ratio of carbon dioxide to cai'bon monoxide 
wdll be greater, for "we have 





and pc (partial pressure of carbon vapour) will be lo\Yer over a 
carbide than over carbon. 

In all our experiments, the equilibrium ])ressiires were sufiieieutly 
low and the temperature was sufficiently high for the pressure of 
carbon dioxide to be negligible. 

The metals with which we could determine the above equilibrium 
were only such as would fulfil the following conditions : (1) The 
metals must not he volatile at the temperature of the experiments. 
At these temperatures, the vapour pressure of the metal should 
certainly not be more than 0*25 mm., or it will distil rajiidly on 
to parts of the platinum tube which are at a somewhat lower 
temperature, and probably attack the platinum. Platinum tubes 
were, in fact, destroyed by the volatility of boron and manganese. 
(2) The equilibrium pressure must not be greater than 50 mra. at 
850°, or the quantity of carbon monoxide in the gas phase will 
be appreciable. (3) The equilibrium pressure must be sufficiently 
great to be measurable. It must be at least 1 mm. at 1300°. 
Applying the Nernst heat theorem to the equilibrium, we should 
only expect those elements of which the heat of oxidation, per gram- 
atom of oxygen, lies between 75,000 and 114,000 calories, to give 
an equilibrium pressure measurable in our apparatus. Of sub- 
stances with known heats of oxidation, only silicon, boron, and 
manganese lie within this range. The only likely metals for which 

2 
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tlie heats of oxidation were uuknown, and which were readily 
obtainable, were vanadium, tantalum, and chrcniiimi. 

Apparatus. — The furnace, which, has been described by Slade 
{Proc. Bop. iS'oc., 1912, [d], 87, 519), consists of a platinum tube 
2 cm. in diameter heated by a current of 300 to 400 am^Deres at 
2 to 4 volts. The furnace is placed in a vessel which can be ex- 
hausted to prevent the platinum tube from collaj^sing under the 
pressure of the atmosphere.- A silver capillary tube is used to ^ 
connect the furnace with the glass tube leading to the irressure 
gauge. The temperatui'es were detennined by means of a 
platinum platinum (90 per cent.)— rhodium (10 per cent.) thermo- 
couple. The couple was. calibrated up to the melting point 
of copper, 1083°, and higher temperatures were determined by 
extrapolating by means of the formula 

log e = 1’22 log i — 2*65, 

where i is e.xpressed in degrees centigi’ade and c in millivolts. The 
cold end of the couple was kept at 0°. 

It was found to be impossible to use a platinum boat for any 
of the substances investigated, for although the temperatures were 
well below their melting points, they were rapidly alloyed with 
platinum. Accordingly, boats of unglazed Royal Berlin porcelain 
were employed. 

Pressures were read on a mercury vacuum manometer, behind 
which was a glass millimetre scale iiluminated by a lamp and a 
milk-glass screen. The readings were made with a telescope, and 
wei'e accurate to +0*05 mm. 

The carbon mo-noxide was prepared by running pure formic acid 
into concentrated sulphuric acid at 70 — S0°. The gas, which was 
first passed through a long tube of soda-lime and then through a 
similar tube of phosphoric oxide, was collected and stored over 
mercury in a vessel of 1 litre capacity. 

The gas was led from the reservoir to the furnace and pressure 
gauge by means of a tube, in which were placed two taps separated 
by a capillaiy tube of such dimensions that the volume between 
the two taps was 0‘2 c.c. By filling this tub© with carbpu mon- 
oxide at the ordinary temperature, then closing one tap and open- 
ing the other, 0*2 c.c, of carbon monoxide was allowed to flow into 
the exhausted furnace and the tube.s connecting the furnace to the 
gauge and pump. The total volume of this part of the apparatus 
was about 50 c.c., and when the furnace was heated to about 
1200°, its effective volume was about 30 c.c., so that the introduc- 
tion of 0’2 c.c. under a pressure of one atmosphere caused a rise 
' - 0*2 ' ■ 

of pressure of -|g- atmosphere, or about 5 mm. of mercury. 
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In most of tlie ex2)eriment3j 0-1 gram of the metal under investi- 
galion was introduced into the boat. That this wa? sufficient may 
be seen from the following considerations. 

If tlie reaction is 

M + CO = MO + C, 

wdiere M is two ef|uivalents of an element, then two grain-equi- 
valents of the element vvoiild react with 22,400 c.c. of carbon mon- 
oxide. If the iiressui-e in the fuimace was 60 min,, which was the 
niaximuin pres.sure used in several cases, the volume of gas con- 
tained in the furnace was 2‘4 c.c. ivhen measured at J.T.P., there- 
fore to absorb all this gas, 2 = 2'2 x 10~’^ gram-equivalent 

of the element would be required. If the equivalent were as great 
as 100, only 0-02 gram would be required. The metal was usually 
broken into small pieces, as the velocity of the action must be 
proportional to the surface exposed. 

E (eperimen-ts with Vanadium. — As vanadium is a very refractory 
substance and is difficultly reducible (that is, the oxide has a high 
heat of formation), it was decided to attempt to measure the reduc- 
tion equilibrium. 

Some preliminary experiments wAre made on the action of 
vanadium on platinum and the melting point of vanadium. The 
vanadium w4s placed, in very small pieces (about 0'5 mm. in 
diameter and less), on a platinum strip -which was heated in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen by an electric current. At 1400°, the 
vanadium adhered to the strip when the heating had been carried 
on for some three minutes. The temperature was determined by 
means of a Wanner pyrometer, eori'ection being made for black- 
body radiation of the platinum. In another experiment, the strip 
was dusted -with pow-dered vanadium and heated rapidly until it 
fused at one point. Examination under the microscope showed 
that the vanadinm had then fused into globules just round the 
portion of the strip which had fused. The melting point of this 
vanadium is therefore just below the melting point of platinum, 
namely, 1760°. The vanadium had been prepared in the electric 
furnace, and contained 4'6 per cent, of carbon. The carbon prob- 
ably exists as the carbide, VG, and may be present in solid solu- 
tion, although the fact that so much carbon is present makes it 
seem probable that the carbide exists as a separate phase. 

Experiments.— Gram of the metal was placed in an un- 
glazed porcelain boat in the platinum tube furnace. The furnace 
was exhausted and left for sixteen hours, when no rise of pressure 
was noticeable. The temperature was raised to 1000°, and the 
occluded gas from the boat pumped off; 0'2 c.c- of carbon mon- 
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oxide was then admitted, and this raised the pressure to 6 mm., 
at which it remained. Therefore the equilibrium pressure was 
greater than this, or the velocity of reaction at this temperature 
was very small. The latter was found to be the case, for when 
the pressure of carbon monoxide had been increased to 60 mm., 
there was still no reaction. The temperature was then raised to 
1340°, and maintained at this temperature for four and a-half 
hours. During this time, the pressure fell at first rapidly, and 
finally became steady at 1-7 mm. The temperature was then 
reduced to 1145°, where it was maintained for thirty minutes. 
The pressure fell rapidly to O'oo mm., where it remained constant. 
The temperature was then lowered to 900°, when the pressure fell 
only to 0'2 mm. 

On the following day, the furnace was heated to 1340° and the 
temperature kept constant. In one hour the pressure rose to 
1-2 mm., at which it remained constant for three and a-half hours. 

The equilibrium pressure at 1340° was therefore between 1’7 
and 1‘2 mm. The mean of these values is 1’45 mm. At lower 
temperatures, the equilibrium was attained too slowly to be deter- 
mined. 

The reaction is probably 

VO-hYC 2Y-hCO-hQ. 

The value 

Pco = 4^ atm. at 1340° 

7o0 

gives, by the Nernst heat theorem, the value 
<^0=80,875 cals. 

Substituting this in equation (5), we find that 
PcQ~^ atmosphere at 1827°. 

This is the temperature at which vanadium oxide would he reduced 
by the cax’bide under a pressure of one atmosphere. 

There is no direct evidence as to the heat of formation of 
vanadium carbide, that is, of the reaction 

V-fC->VG, 

but usually the heats of formation of carbides are small (Warten- 
herg, Zeitsch. anmg. Ghem., 1907, 52 , 299), that is to say, not 
greater than 2000 — 3000 calories per gram-atom of carbon. If 
this heat of formation of the carbide is neglected, an approximate 
value of the heat of oxidation of vanadium at 20° can be obtained : 

V-i-0=VO-f 111,000 cals. 
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Not much trust can be placed in this value, however, for the carbide 
may be in solid solution in the metal and not as a separate phase. 

Experhnents with Tantalum . — The tantalum used was a portion 
of a specimen obtained from the late Dr. Werner von Bolton, and 
used by von Hevesy and Slade to determine the electrode potential 
of tantalum. It was in the form of a rolled sheet about 0'25 mm. 
thick. As only a small quantity of the metal was available, 0-035 
gram was used in each experiment. If the tantalum w'as oxidised 
to the oxide, Ta^O, this metal would absorb 3'5 c.c. of carbon 
monoxide. In the first experiment with tantalum, the metal was 
in the form of one piece of sheet. At 1000°, 2 c.c. of carbon 
monoxide were admitted (p = 60 nmi.); the pressure fell, and in 
two hours became constant at O'T mm. The temperature was then 
raised to 1200° and 0*6 c.c. of carbon monoxide was admitted, so 
that the pressure was raised to 14 mm. As the pressure did not 
fall, more carbon monoxide was admitted until the pressure was 
40 mm., but there was still no action. The furnace was therefore 
exhausted, but no appreciable rise in pressure took place in two 
hours. It therefore seemed probable that the constant pressure of 
0‘7 mill, obtained at 1000° was not a true equilibrium pressure, 
but that the equilibrium pressure, even at 1200°, was very low 
indeed. 

In the next expex'iment the same quantity of metal was used, 
but it was cut into as many strips as possible, in order to increase 
the surface. After pumping out all gases from the boat at 1150°, 
0-4 c.c, of carbon monoxide was admitted, so as to raise the pressure 
to about 13 mm. In half an hour the pressui'e fell to 0-2 mm,, 
and then became constant, and remained so for half an hour. 
An attemjDt was now made to reach the equilibrium from the low 
pressure side. The furnace was exhausted and the temperature 
was raised to 1270°. In four hours the pressui'e rose slightly 
above O'l mm. (perhaps 0-12 mm.), and remained constard;. for 
about three hours. Carbon monoxide (about O'l c.c.) was then 
admitted to raise the pressure to 2-5 mm., and in one hour the 
pressure fell to 0-1 mm. This value is therefore the equilibrium 
pressure at 1270°. 

It "was iinpossihle to determine the equilibrium at a higher 
temperature, because at this stage of the work the platinum tube 
had become weakened and slowly collapsed when kept exhausted 
for several hours at 1270°, although the external pressure on the 
tube was only 30 — 10 mm, of mercury. 

Experiments with' Chromium . — ^The temperature of reduction of 
chromium sesquioxide was determined by Greenwood (T., 1908, 93, 
1438), who found that this oxide was reduced at 1195° under a 
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pressure of 2 min. Tlie boiling point of clirominni is 3200° (Green- 
wood), and from this value the vapour pressure of liquid cliromium 
can be calculated to be O'OT rnrn. at 1000°, 0'078 mm. at 1100°, 
0-7 mrn. at 1200°, and 1-12 min. at 1300°. It was therefore, not 
safe to beat chromium to a niucli liigber temperature than 1200° 
in the platinum furnace. 

The chromiurn had been prepared by the Goldschmidt method, 
and therefore contained a trace of aluininunn. As aluminium is 
easily and completely oxidised by carbon monoxide, it is probable 
that it would only have a very slight influence on the equilibrium. 

0-45 Gram of metal, in the form of a coarse powder, was used 
in the first experiment. The furnace was heated to 936°, and all 
adsoihed gases were pumped out. Carbon monoxide was then 
admitted until the pressure was 100 mm. In nine and a-half 
hours the pressure fell to 22 mm., but did not appear to be 
approaching a steady value. After remaining for eighty-five hours, 
the furnace was heated to 1010° and carbon monoxide admitted 
until the pressure was 50 mm. In six hours the pressure fell to 
0*75 mm., and appeared to be constant. After eighteen Imurs, the 
temperature was raised to 1292°, and carbon monoxide admitted 
until the 25i’essure was 63 mm. In forty-five minutes the piessuve 
fell to 6-2 inm., and remained constant. Carbon monoxide was 
theu pumped out until the imessure fell to 5 mm. In fifteen 
minutes the pressure rose to 6'2 mm., and remained constant. The 
temperature was then raised to 1339°, and in twenty-five minutes 
the pressure had risen to 9*1 mm., and become constant. The 
furnace was then cooled, and next day was heated to 1339°. In 
twenty minutes the pressure rose to 9'2 inm. The furnace was 
now cooled to 1292°, and carbon anonoxide was pumped off until 
the pressure wms less than 1 mm. In an hour the pressure became 
constant at 4'4 mm. The furnace was cooled, and the next day 
was heated to 1292°; the pressure rose to 4'4 mni. Cai'bou mon- 
oxide was then admitted until the pressure was 8-6 mm. In forty- 
five minutes the pressure fell to- 4*4 mm. The temperature was 
now raised to 1339°, when the pressui'e rose to 9*2 mm. In the 
figure are given some of the time-pressure curves obtained. These 
show howT^ accurately the results could be reproduced. 

A new sample of chromiuni (0’45 gram) was now introduced into 
the furnace, and the temperature was raised to 1292°, carbon mon- 
oxide being admitted until the pressure was 15 mm. In twenty 
minutes the pressure fell to 6*3 mm., and remained constant at 
this value for one hour. The temperature ’was then raised to 
1339°, and the pressure rose. to 9*1 mm., but the platinum tube 
began to leak, owing to its being attacked by the chromium, which 
had distilled on to it during this and former experiments. 
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Talale II sliows t<}ie values for the equilibrium pressure obtained 
with chromium. All these equilibrium pressures were obtained 
twice from each side. The high value at 129d'" is the value 
obtained when the furnace had not been raised to a higher tempera- 
ture. After the temperature had been raised to 1339° and lowered 
again to 1292°, the equilibrium pressure was 4'4 mm., and this value 
could be obtained again and again. Since chromium easilv forms 
a carbide, it is probable that the reaction taking place was 
.',Cr CO Cr.C4' CrO -f Q. 



0 1 2 .1 112 3 

Time in hours. 


Calculating the heat of reaction per gram-atom of oxj-'gen at 1315° 
from the Nernst formula and the vanh Hoff formula, the values 
given in table II are obtained. 


Table II. 

Pressiu’o of 

carbon monoxide Qt calculated, 
Temperatiu'e, in mm. Nemst. 

1292 “ 6*2 73,600 

1339 9-2 69 , 200 \ 

1292 4-4 ' 69 , 200 / 


Qf calculated, 
van’t Hoif. 

77,000 


The value 77,000 calories is . the heat of reaction calculated from 
the integrated form of the van*t Hoff equation, 

-4-571 (log 

In this method of calculating Qt, an error of 0-1 mm. in the deter- 
mination of the equiHhrium. at 1292°, would make a difference of 
a little more than 1000 calories in the value, of Qf The assnmp- 
tiou on which this formula is, based, however, is only that the heat 
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of reaction does not change appreciably between the two tempera- 
tures. That two different values were obtained for the equilibrium 
at 1292°, according to whether the furnace had been heated up to 
1339° or not, must be explained by supposing that the substances 
in equilibrium were different in the two cases. It is very improb- 
able that the first value is due to the presence of a trace of 
aluminium in the metal, for the presence of aluminium would be 
expected to lower rather than to raise the equilibrium pressure, 
and in the two experiments in which the pressure was 6'2 mm., 
very different amounts of carbon monoxide had been absorbed by 
the same amount of metal. In the first experiment, 6 — 7 c.c. of 
carbon monoxide, and in the second case only 0-6 c.c., were 
absorbed. 

The equilibrium in the gas phase is represented by 




i^iiietal 


The change in the system caused by raising the temperature to 
1339° was to give a lower equilibrium pressux’e at 1292°, and this 
must be due to (1) increase in the partial pressure of chromium, 
(2) lowering of the partial pressure of the carbide, or (3) lowering 
of the partial pressure of the oxide. 

Case (1) might be caused by the existence of a transition point 
of chromium between 1292° and 1339°. At first, the metal is in 
the a-fomi, stable at lower temperatures; on heating, the metal 
would change to the other, or j8-form, and on cooling to 129:;:'- 
would not revert to the a-form, but remain in the unstable j8-forni, 
which would have a higher vapour pressure than the a-foi’ni. 

Case (2) might be caused by the formation of an unstable carbide 
in the first instance, which on heating to 1339° changes into the 
stable form. On cooling now to the lower temperature, the un- 
stable carbide is not formed in the presence of the more stable one. 

Case (3) might be caused by the chromium oxide combining with 
the silica in the boat to form a silicate, but this reaction should 
not be different after the furnace had been raised to the higher 
temperature. The first explanation seems the more probable. 


This investigation was carried out in the Muspratt Laboratory 
pf Physical Chemistry, University of Liverpool. 

Bkitish Photogbaphic Research Association Laboratory, 

[Recrived^ Febi'ttary litJh, 1919.] 
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XXV . — The Dissociation Pressures of some Nitrides, 
By Eoland Edgar Slade and Geoffrey Isherwood Higson. 
Equilibria of the tvpe 

2M + No — 2MN, 

where M is three equivalents of a metal, have been investigated. 
In this system there are two components, namely, metal and 
nitrogen, and three phases, namely, metal, nitride, and nitrogen. 
The number of degrees of freedom is thus 2 4-2-3 = 1, and there- 
fore at one temperature there is one jnessui-e of the nitrogen which 
determines the equilibrium of the dissociation. If the nitride dis- 
solves in the metal as a solid solution, there are only two phases, 
and the number of the degrees of freedom is therefore two. The 
equilibrium will then be detennined, not only by the pressure of 
the nitrogen, but also by the composition of the solid phase. 
Applying the Nernst heat theorem to the equilibrium 
M-tiN2=MN 

where Q is the heat evolved when half a gi-am-molecule of nitrogen 
combines with the inetal, we have 

1o8Pn= - - + 1 -75 log r 1- 2-6 

and 

where Q^^ and Qt, respectively, are the heats of reaction at absolute 
zero and some other temperature, T. As the heats of formation 
of the nitrides investigated w’ere unknown, it is impossible to apply 
these equations to determine the value of but it will be seen 
that the pressure of nitrogen at 1127° would be 1 mm. if the heat 
of formation of the nitride were 70,600 cals, and 60 mm. if the 
heat of formation were 59,000 cals. 

Experimental. 

The furnace used for the determination of the equilibria is 
described in the preceding paper. 

Nitrogen was prepared by heating a solution containing 
ammonium chloride, potassium nitrate, and potassium dichromate. 
The dichromate served to oxidise any oxides of nitrogen to nitric 
acid, which was absorbed by passing the gas through a long tube 
of soda-lime. The nitrogen was then dried by passage through a 
long tube of phosphoric oxide. 

The equilibria were determined by heating small quantities of 
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the metal to a laiowii temperature, introducing nitrogen into the 
furnace, and determining the value to rvliidi the pressure fell. 
Nitrogen was then pumped out, and the eriuilibriuin was determined 
from the low-pressure side. 

Va/uidrutn . — ^This metal is known to form two nitrides, VN 
and VNo. 

At 1203°, the ecpiilihriuni pressure was found to be slightly less 
than G'2 inra., and at 1271° slightly less than 1‘5 mm. The equil- 
ibrium pressure is somewhere near these values, hut equilibrium 
was attained very slowly, and it was impossible to heat the platinum 
tube in use at that time to a higher temperature. 

Boron . — An attemjot was made to determine the dissociation 
pressure of boron nitride at 1100° and 1240°. 

At 1100°, the velocity was too low for the equilibrium to be 
determined. At 1240°, the pressure of nitrogen fell from 26'4 mm. 
to 9-4 mm. in six hours, and appeared to he approaching the con- 
stant value of about 9 mm., hut the boron attacked the platinum 
tube and caused it to leak, so that further experhneuts could not 
he made. 

Tantalum . — Tantalum is known to form two stable nitrides, TaN 
and Ta-jNs. In our experiments, it is probable that the lower 
nitride, TaN, was formed. 

When the metal \vas heated at 1170° in nitrogen ' imder 15 mm. 
pressure, the gas was slowly absorbed until the pressure fell to 
0'5 mm. The furnace was then exdiausted. to 0'05 mm. The 
pressure rose in two hours to 0'4 mm. 

In another experiment, at 1308°, the pressure fell from 9 mm. 
to 1‘2 mm, in one and a-half hours, and i-emained constant for half 
an hour. The furnace was then allow^ed to cool. Next day it was 
completely exhausted, and again heated to 1308°. The pressure 
rose to 0‘8 mni., and remained constant at this value for two hours. 


Smiwim'i/ of Eemilfs. « 


Tempera- 

tme. 

Vanadium 1203“ 
1271 

Boron' ... 1222 

Tantalum 1170 
1308 


Pressure of nitrogen. 
KTot greater than 0-2 mm. 

„ 1-5 . „ 

» „ 9A 

0‘4 — 0*3 mm. 

0-S— 1-2 „ 


Heat of foimation of nitride, 
that is, Q,„ calculated from 
lsrernpt’.g formula. 

79.200 cals. 

77.200 „ 

About 69,000 „ 

74,700—7.5,500 cals. 
79,900—82,800 „ 


This investigation was carried out in the Muspratt Laboratory 
of Physical Chemistry, University of Liverpool. 

Bputisii Photogbaphic Rkseabch Association Labobatoev. 

IJReceived, Febrtiart/ 14tk, 1Q19.] 
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XXVI. — Nitro-, Arylazo-, and Amino-ylnoxalines. 
By Eoeekt Geoiige Fakghee and Fraeic Lee Piaian. 


Tins investigation, was 'begun with the object of effecting the 
synthesis oi purine derivatives by a method ccruplenientary to 
those which have been employed hitherto. In these, the 
pyrimidine nucleus is first built uj) and the glyoxaliue ring closed 
subsequently. We proposed to prepare 4-aittinogiyoxaline-5-carb- 
oxylic acid/' condense it with cyanic acid, and eliminate tvater 
with the production of xanthine. 


CUH-C-NIL^ 


CO.,H 
CO 

hbH— 0-“]^' 


>Oil 


hiH-GO 

■ 00 c-ra. 

hiH-C— 


>CH. 


Such a synthesis would be of interest in view of the suggestion 
that purine derivatives oidginate from histidine in the animal body 
(compare Hopkins, T., 1916, 1439, 629). 

Although the starting material for the proposed synthesis, 
4-a!iiinoglyoxalme-5-carboxylic acid, was imkiiowu, we did not 
anticipate that its preparation wmuld clfer any serious difficulty. 
We have, however, so far failed to obtain this substance, and now 
give an account of our attempts to prepare this and other amino- 
Hubstituted glyoxalines. 

An account of the investigation may be subdivided under three 
headings : first, the preparation of the glyoxalines and their carb- 
oxylic acids, which were required as starting materials; second, 
the preparation and properties of nitroglyoxalines ; and last, the 
preparation and jiroperties of arylazoglyoxalines. 

(1) The Preparation o-f CAyumUnes and their . Carboxylic Adds. 
-—For the puiqiose of this investigation, it W'as necessary to prepare 
considerable quantities of gIyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid, the 
most convenient source of glyoxaliue. This acid was first prepared 
by Maquenne (Aim. chim, pliys.t 1891, [vi], 24, 525), by mixing 
aqueous solutions of niti’otartaric acid and hexamethylenetetramine, 
adding ainiuonia, and allowing the mixture to become hot, and sub- 
sequently by Dedichen {Ber.^ 1906, 39, 1835), who replaced the 
hexamethylenetetramine by formaldehyde. We have carried out a 
large number of experiments on the best conditions for the pre- 

* In glyoxalines eonLaining a free inainorgroup, tixe 4- and S-posifcions are 
equivalent. 
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paratioii of this acid, and find that to obtain a. good yield it is 
essential that the reaction mixture should be kept cold. 

A number of experiments were carried out with the object of 
effecting the partial decarboxylation of glyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic 
acid, and thus producing glyoxaline-4~carhoxylic acid by a more 
convenient and economical process than that previously employed, 
where six operations are required in its synthesis from citric acid 
through 4-hydroxymethylglyoxaline (T., 1911, 99, 668; 1916, 109, 
186), When the acid is heated with water, 10 per cent, hydro- 
chloric acid, or concentrated hydrochloric acid, little decarboxyla- 
tion takes place below 180°, but above this temperature, the action 
proceeds more readily, glyoxaline being the main product, whilst 
a small proportion of glyoxaline-4-carboxylic acid can be isolated 
provided that the heating has not been too prolonged. When the 
acid is heated with an excess of concentrated ammonia at 180° to 
200°, the main product is glyoxaline,* and a similar result is 
obtained by heating the aqueous solution of the mono-sodium salt. 

The desired result can he obtained, however, by boiling the acid 
with aniline, when the amlide of glyoxaline-4-carboxyIic acid is 
formed in a yield amounting to 45 per cent, of the theoretical. 
From this, the acid is readily prepared by hydrolysis. 


.■002H-C-"N 


>CH 


PhNH-CO*a 






CO.,H-C 


For the purpose of orientation, it was necessary to prepare 
glyoxalines substituted in the 2-, 4:5-, and 2 :4 : 5-positions, The 
‘i-alkylglyoxalines were prepared by suitable modifications of 
Maquenne’s methods. From 2-methylglyoxaline-4 ; 5-dicarboxylic 
acid, %methylglyomlineA-carhoxylic acid was obtained through its 
anilide. 

As representatives of 4: 5- and 2 : 4 : 5-substitiited glyoxalines, 
4 : fi-dimethylgly oxaline and 2:4: 5-trimethylglyoxaline were pre- 
pared by modification of known methods. 

(2) Nitroglyoxalines , — -The nitration of various glyoxalines has 
led to the formation of mononitroglyoxaliiies in the hands of 
several observers. In some cases the nitro-group evidently enters 
the 4-(or 5-)positioii, since no other position is vacant; for instance, 
in the nitratibn of 2-methylthiol-l-phenyl(and l-methyI)glyoxaline 

W© were TOabl© to find any evidence of the formation of the iinid© 
of glyoxaline-^ : 5-dicarbosylic acid, from which the desired S-aroinogly oxaline - 
4-earfooxylic acid might have been obtwiied by the action of hypohromous 
acid. 
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(I) (Wohl and Marckwald, Ber., 1888, .22, 568, 1353) and 2:4-di- 
metkylgiyoxaline (II) (Windaus, Ber., 1909, 42, 758): 




ca- 


■N^ 

(I.) 


ca*NH 

CMe-N 

(II.) 


>CMe. 


Tlie orientation of the nitro-group in nitroglyoxaline itself 
(Rung and M. Behrend, A?nialen, 1892, 271, 28; R. Behrend and 
Schmitz, ibid., 1893, 277, 338) and in iiitro-4-metliylglyoxaline has 
not been determined previously, but an indication that the latter 
contains the nitro-group in the 5-positioii is afforded by Wiudaus’s 
observation {loc. cii.) of its close similarity to 5-nitro-2 : 4-diinethyl- 
glyoxaline. ' 

Moreover, whilst ^^-nitro-'l-tnetlii/lrfUfoxaliiie is readily prepared, 
we were unable to obtain a nitro-derivative of 4 :5-diiiiethyl- 
glyoxaline, for in this case part of the base was completely oxidised, 
whilst a considerable proportion remained unchanged, and the only 
isolable derivative was the nitrate of 4 -methylglyoxaliiie-5 -carb- 
oxylic acid, which has been described by Gerngross (Rer., 1912, 
45, 609). 

The inability of a glyoxaliiie substituted in both the 4- and 
5-positions to form a nitro-derivative indicates that the nitro- 
glyoxaliiies contain the substituent in the 4-(or 5-)position.. This 
view is confirmed by their behaviour on reduction. Wohl and 
Marckwald (loc. cit.) attempted to reduce the 4-(or 5-)mtro-2- 
methyltluol-l-phenyl-(and l-methyl)glyoxalines to the correspond- 
ing amines, but obtained only decomposition products, including 
methyl mercaptan. Similarly, we find that 4-nitro-2-methyl- 
glyoxaline undergoes fission on reduction with tin and hydrochloric 
acid, two of the three atoms of nitrogen in the molecule appearing 
in the form of ammonia.* Since precisely the same result is 
obtained with nitroglyoxaline and nitro-4-methylgIyoxaiine, whilst 
it is shown below that 2-aininoglyoxalmes are stable, it is clear that 
these nitro-derivatives are 4-nitrogiyoxaline and 5-nitro-4-methyl- 
giyoxaline respectively. ■ 

Before we had arrived at this conclusion, we were anxious to 
prepare some of the nit'roglyoxaline-4-carboxylic acid, which 
Windaus and Opitz (Bcr.,’ 1911,: 44 , 1721) obtained by the action 
of boiling 25 per cent, nitric acid on' 4-j8-hydroxyethyigiyoxaH]tie. 

* .The .first stag© in the disintegration of. the t-ammoglyosalines is probably 
the elimination of the amino-group as ammonia, with the formation . of a 
glyoxalone, for certain members of the purine gi-oup— also derivatives of 
4-aminoglyoxalin©— 'have been .shown.' to undergo hydrolysis..' in this marnier 
(compare, for instance, Tafel and Mayer, B&r., 1908, 41, ' 2546; Biltz, Ber., 
'. 1910 ', 43 , 1589 ). " 
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Tiles© autiiors st-ate that- the yield of 4--i3-hydmsyetliylglyO'Xaliiie, 
o'btaiiied the action of barium nitrite on 4'j8-a2niiioethyl- 
glyoxaliiie liydrochloricle, was so poor that the nitro-oompoiiiid Avas 
not aA'ailable in sufficient quantity for further study. It appeared 
to usj however, that this nitro-coinpound might be obtained by the 
action of nitric acid on other more readily accessible derivatives of 
giyoxaline containing a side'chain of carbon atoms in the 4 -posi- 
tion , and in the first place we employed compounds containing 
two' carbon atoms in the side-chains, like Windaus’s starting 
material. The results were disappointing ; 4-j3-aminoethyl- 
glyosaline, when boiled with 50 per cent, nitric acid for nine 
hours, Avas anainly recoA^ered unchanged, AAhilst 4-cyanomethyl- 
glyoxaline w'as converted under the same conditions almost quanti- 
tatively into gIyoxaline-4-acetic acid. Attempts to nitrate 
glyoxaline-4-carboxylic acid and glyoxaline-4 : 5-dica<rboxylio acid 
were likeAAnse unsuccessful. The prospect of nitrating 4-hydroxy- 
methylglyoxaline was not hopeful, for it has been shown previously 
(T., 1916, 109, 186) that hot concentrated nitric acid converts it 
into glyo'XaIine-4-forinaldehyde and glyoxalineA-carboxylic acid. 
It has now been found that the alcohol gives the same products 
when digested on the w^ater-bath with fuming nitric acid, whilst 
it can be recovered almost c|iiantitatively after boiling with ten 
parts of 25 per cent, nitric acid for four hours. On the other 
hand, the nitration of 4-hydroxymethylglyoxaline Avith nitric and 
sulphuric acids gave rise to a product which was not obtained in 
crystalline form, but further study of this was omitted in view of 
the peculiar behaviour of the simple nitrogiyoxalines on reduction. 

(3) Ar^Iazof/h/oi-alines . — The constitution of the arylazo-deriv- 
atives of simple glyoxalines has not been settled hitherto. Rung 
and Behrend 1892, 271, 28), avIio first isolated beirseiie- 

azoglyoxaline, considered it to be a diazoimino-conipound (I), 
because boiling acids decomposed it wdth the foraiation of nitrogen 

CH-N(lv:NPh) , 

6h 

■■ -fh) ■ ■■■ 

and glyo.xaline. Burian {Ber., IQOA, 37, 696), who prepared many 
arylazQglyoxalines from diazobehzene-jj-sulphonic acid and various 
glyoxalines, adopted the same view of the constitution of these 
compounds on other grounds, -namely, because all 'the glyoxalines 
substituted in some or all of the 2-, 4--, and 5 -positions which he 
exacnined coupled with the . diazonium salt, whilst 1 -substituted 
glyoxalines did not. Panly. (ZeiUch. physiol. 67mm., 1904, 42, 
508}, however, pointed out the possibility that the arylazo- 
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g'lyoxalines were true t'-agG-eompo-incl-. (II') similar to tliCAo 
obtained from lyv’rrole, and later (ibid., '1915, 94, 234} attributed 
the probable formula (III) given below to the compound obtaiited 
by the action of diazotised arsaiiilic acid on Iiistidiiie. owing to its 
stability towards acids. Tsliilst in the case of these .-impie 


ArN:N'-C-KH 

( 11 .) 

As 03 HyC,lIpl)q:N-C*NH , ^ 

(HI.) 


glyosalines the orientation of the aiylazo-group is iiiicertaiu, the 
constitution of the arylazopurines is known, for Hans Fischer 
(Zeitsch. ‘physiol. Chern., 1909, 60, 69) has shown that the arylazo- 
gronp enters the 8-position of the purine nucleus — the 2 -position of 
its glyoxaline ring — ^by reducing arylazopurines to 8-aini nop urines. 

Ill view of this result, it appeared to us probable that the 
arylazot-derivatives of simple glyoxaliiies were also 6'-azo-coiapoimds, 
as Pauly suggested, and it vras of interest to determine whether the 
arylazo-group entered- the 2- or the 4-position, and the nature oi' 
the products obtained on reduction. 

The' benzeneazoglyoxaline of Bung aud Behrend was first 
examined. By the method of these workers, it is obtained , in poor 
yield, but by the action of benzenediazonium chloride on one mole- 
cular proportion of glyoxaline in an excess of aqueous sodium 
carbonate, it is readily obtained mixed with a little 2:4'; 5-tris~ 
henzeneasoglyoimlme. ' 2-Beiizeneazoglyoxalin6 melts at 190° 
(corr.), and it is therefore evident that the specinieii prepared by 
Bung and Behrend, melting at 177 — 173°, was impure. The pure 
substance is reasonably stable towards boiling 10 per cent, hydro- 
chloric acid, for a considerable proportion can be recovered iiit" 
changed after two lion rs. 

The constitution of 2-bei'izeneazoglyoxaliiie (IV) w^as proved by 
reduction. With zinc dust- and hot acetic acid, it ; yields} aniline 
and glycocjamidiiie * (V), the fonnation of the latter showing that- 
the- benzeneazo-group is attached to the 2-'position of the ring. 


iJe- 


(IV.) ■- 


(V.) 


* The con version. .of- glyoxaline into- giycoeyamidine ancl 2-arniiiogIyoxalme, 
botli derivatives of ' guanidine, is of biochemical interest, firstly,, because 
creatinine is the iV-methyl derivative of glyeocyarnidine, and secondly, oix 
account of the ..similar behaviour of histidine and arginine in purine metabolism, 
(compare' Hopkins-,, ioc. Git.). 
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This result is confirmed by the formation of a small amount of 
guaiiidine on the reduction of 2-benzeneazoglyoxaline with stannous 
chloride. In this reduction, a small quantity of 2-armr/of/li/oa'aIiiie 
is formed and some aniline, but the main product is 2-n7?7?';m-4-p- 
cimino phenyl glyoxalitie (YI), a compound resulting from a change 
of the benzidine type. It is also formed in small proportion in the 
reduction with zinc dust and acetic acid. 


NH., 


>C^HyC- 

(VI.) 




CH-NH, 


CH— 


(VII.) 

(VIII.) 


LX XJI>W ... 

'A 


Its constitution was proved by the oxidation of its diaoetyl deriv- 
ative with potassium permanganate, when ^^acetylaminobeiizoic 
acid was formed. This result eliminated the possibility that the 
compound had one of the two formulse (YII) or (VIII), represent- 
ing substances formed by a change of the semidine type. The 
occurrence of a rearrangement of the benzidine type in a fivc- 
membered heterocyclic nucleus seems remarkable at first sight, but 
a closer inspection of the formula shows that the conjugated system 
connecting the 2- and 5-carbon atoms of the glyoxaline ring is 
similar to that existing in the benzene nucleus. 


NII- 

NH 


V// 

C 

CH 

C-NR, 

A" 

>NH 




Whilst no other case of the benzidine type of change in a 
heterocyclic nucleus has been observed previously, so far as we are 
aware, Michaelis and Schafer (Annaleti, 1915, 407, 229) have 
obtained by the reduction of l-phenyl-3-methyl-4-benzeneazo- 
pyrazole (IX) the two isomerides (X) and (XI) which result from 
the two possible changes of the semidine type. 


K'Pli 

■ • 

:BMe*C-Na\’Ph 

(IX.) 


KPh 

/\ 

X (^.XHPh 

CMe-C-NHg 


(X.) 


and 


XPb 

/\ 

it' ■ ' 

■CMe-C'XH'rgH^-KHg 


Owing to the formation of 2-amino-4-p-aminophenylgiyoxaIine 
in the reduction of 2-benzen6azoglyoxaline, ^ the yield. ' of 2-amiiio- 
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glyoxaline is small, so for the preparatdoii of this substance the 
reduction of an arylazoglyoxaline containing a Eubstitiient in the 
para-position of the benzene nucleus was undertaken. 

2-^-Bromohe7i3eneazoglyoxaline is the main product of the inter- 
action of iJ-hromohenzenediazonium chloride and giyoxaline in 
aqueous sodiiiin carbonate, only a very small proportion of 
A^-]}-hromohenzeneazoglyo.rdline being formed. The reduction of 
S-p-bromobenzeneazoglyoxaliiie with stannous chloride gave 
2- amino giyoxaline in a jdeld of 56 per cent, of the tlieoretical, 
together with aniline, guanidine, some 2-ammo-4-2>-aminopheny!- 
glyoxaline, and a small quantity of a base, C 9 H 9 K 4 Br, which is 
probably 2~5^-h/'omo-2’-ami}ioa}iilhioglyoxaUne (compare p. 246). 

2-Aminoglyoxaliiie is a monacidic base yielding crystalline salts, 
but the free base has not been obtained in a crystalline form. 


(XII.) 


§^:^®>o:nh 

(XIII.) 


For this compound, the tautomeric formulas (XII) and (XIII) 
are possible. The first is supported by the production of a red 
colour when the substance is mixed with sodium diazobenzene-p- 
sulphonate, and by the fact that, after treatment with nitrous 
acid, it couples with phenols. An indication that it can also react 
according to the formula (XIII) — ^which represents an imsaturated 
compound no longer containing the giyoxaline ring — is given by 
its behaviour towards permanganate, for 2-aminoglyoxaline and 
all the substituted 2-aminoglyoxalines described in this paper 
reduce cold aqueous acid potassium permanganate, and in this 
respect resemble the 2-thiolglyoxalines (compare T., 1911, 99, 2173), 
whereas giyoxaline and its homologues are stable to this reagent, 
although they reduce alkaline permanganate, giving green 
solutions. 

2-Aminoglyoxaline yields a monoacetyl and a m.amhemoyl deriv- 
ative, which are stable to cold aqueous acid permanganate. 

2-Am.inoglyoxaline does not combine with beiizalclehyde in. acetic 
acid , solution. Moreover, ' 2-amino-5-p-aa:ninophenyl-4-methyi- 
glyoxaline. (XVII), yields onlya monobenzylideiie compound under 
these conditions, doubtless ■ .■2“amino-5-p-benzylideneam,i'iiopheiiyl-4- 
methylglyoxaline. .This behaviour, .therefore, serves to differentiate 
between , 2-amiiiogiyoxalines ' and homologues of.' aniline, ^ and, is 
employed .later in .the' determination , of .cdnstitution, ... 

. .The action of benzenediazonium- chlorid.e on 4-methylglyoxaKBe 
proceeded,'- .quite differently - from. ■its-'''.actioh-' on. .giyoxaline. Instead, 
'of the ',2'-subatituted' arylazbrcoinpound being,'. formed predominantlyj-. 
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nearly equal quantities of ^-henseneasoA-m-ethplgh/oxahn 
5~benzeJu:aso-4~metJi-f/lgh^ and 2 : l5-hif^benzeMeaso-4-methi/I-- 

glgo,raUne were- obtained. The coiistitiition. of 2-beiizeiieazo-'l 
metliylglyoxaliiie (XIY) follows from the fact that it yields, oii 
rediictioii with zinc dust and acetic acid, alacreatiiiiue (XV), a 
compound previously synthesised by Bamnaiin (Annalenf 1873, 
167, 83) by the elimination of water from a-giiauidino 2 )ropionic 
acid' (XVI) ‘ 


CMe-NIT. 

(XIV.) 


:Ph 


CHMe-NH. 
CO NH- 


>c:nh <- 


(XV.) 


CHMe-Nlh 

(XVI.) 


This change is precisely similar to the formation of giyco- 
cyamidi'iie from 2-benzeneazoglyonaline. 2-Benzeneazo-4-ra6th.yl- 
glyo'xaliiie behaves in the same way as 2-beuzeiieazogIyoxaIin6 on 
reduction with stannous chloride, the priiicij^al product of the 
reaction being 2 - amino - 5 - p - amino pkeni/l - 4 - methylglyomline 
(XVII), a compound having similar j^roperties to 2-aminO“4-2?'- 
aniinopiienyiglyoxaline. 


HByC^Hp-C-NFr 

CMe*N 

■(XVII.) 


>G*NIl2 


PhX:.N-0— NH. 


-CH 


(XVIII.) 


The constitution of 5-benzeneazo--4-methy]giyoxalin6 (XVIII) 
could not be proved directly as in the case of the 2-isomeride, On 
reduction, aniline and a considerable amount of ammonia were 
formed, together with other products, which, included a base, 
CijlTj^dhh (p. 254), when stannous chloride was employed as the 
reducing agent, and a base, C|(,HijONg (p. 256), when zinc dust 
and acetic acid were used. The disintegration of the molecule 
indicated by the formation of ammonia is similar to that occurring 
in the recliictioii of the 4-nitroglyoxalines, and affords evidence that 
the constitution, of the compound is represented correctly by the 
formula of 6-ben.z.eneazo-4-methylglyoxaHne. The formula is sup- 
ported by the fact that, the ebmpound is soluble in dilute aqueous 
sodium hydroxide, which indicates that t-he imiiio*groui> is uiisub~ 
stituted. Moreover, it is fairly stable towards boiling dilute acids. 
Its proT3erties are not therefore in accord with those of a compound 
represeuted by the alternative formula, ' l-benzeneazO"4-m8thiyl- 
glyoxaline. 

■ That aiyldiazonium salts are capable of substituting the 4-2:)08i- 
tion of the giyoxaiine ring follows from the reduction of %phc'nyL 
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A-'^-hromohen-^eneazoyli/Oivaline, for a compoimd^ 

CisH^gN^Br, is produced, wliicli is evidently derived from the corre- 
sponding hydrazo-coinpo'uud by a change of the seinidiiie or benz- 
idine type (compare p. 257). 

The polyarylazogiyoxalines — 2 : 4 : 5-trisbenzeii.eazogiyoxalin© and 
2 : 5-bisbenzeneazo-4-methylglyoxaIiiie — are insoluble in dilute 
mineral acids, and are decomposed on boiling with 10 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid. Nevertheless, we regard them as C/-azo-com- 
pounds, because they are soluble to some extent in aqueous sodium 
hydroxide. In the case of the second compound, we have estab- 
lished the fact that it is jsrecipitated unchanged from its solution 
in aqueous sodium hydroxide by means of acetic acid. The fact 
that the number of arylazo-groups in the polyarylazo-compounds 
corresponds wdth the number of nuclear methine groups in the 
parent glyoxaliiie points in the sain© direction. 

The interaction of glyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid and diazo- 
benzene-j>sulphonic acid was studied by Burian (Joe. cit.), who 
found 4 that carbon dioxide was liberated, and described a product 
forming yellow needles or red, microscopic <prisms which gave on 
analysis results indicating that it was a compound derived from one 
molecular jiroportion of diazobenzene-p-sulphonic acid and one of 
glyoxaliiie - 4 - carboxylic acid, S 03 H*CcH 4 *NtN*C 3 H 2 N 3 *C 0 ;,H, 
Burian regarded this as a 1-substituted arylazoglyoxaiine, but we 
thought it more probable that the aiylazo-group had displaced a 
carboxyl grou]! in the 4-(or 5-)position, and that the compound was 
6-|>sulphobenzeneazogiyoxaline-4-carboxylie acid (XIX). 

SO„H.OeH,.K:N.O-NH_ 

(XIX.) 

This compound would yield 5-aminogiyoxaline-4-carboxy lie acid 
if a suitable method of reduction could be found, and we there- 
for©’ attempted to repeat its preparation, but were unable to do 
so. We can confirm Burian’s statement that carbon dioxide is 
liberated in the reaction, but find the yield of this, to be only about 
40 per cent, of the theoretical, much less than he states. More- 
over, we have isolated in a yield of about 30 per cent, of the 
theoretical the condensation product of diazob©nzene-j>-siilpho>iiic 
: acid and , glyGxaline-4 : 6-dicarboxylic, ,■ acid, , namely, 
benzeneazoglyoaialme-'4:. :h-dicarboxylic ■ acid ■ (XX). No other 
definite compound could be isolated, from the reaction mixture, and 
it appears to us that the compound described by Burian was prob- 
ably a mixture of our acid with its sodium salt. 

2-2>Sulphobenzeneazoglyoxalme-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid yields on 
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oxide, |}robably owing" tO' the foiination of a disodiiim salt in solu- 
tion. M.'O'i'e 0 'Ver, the addition of alcohol to a solutio'ii O'f the acid 
ill sufficient aqueous sodium hydroxide to foiin the disodiiim salt 
causes the precipitation of a granular deposit a|)proxiHiatiiig io 
composition to the disodiuni salt. (Found, in salt dried at 110°, 
jSra---21'2. GVH 2 P.^N 2 Naj;. requires Na — 23*0 per cent.) 

The acid is very stable towards nitric acid; after boiling it with 
ten times its weight of concentrated nitric acid for twenty-four 
hours, more than 90 per cent, was recovered nncliauged, whilst 
similar results were obtained in a sealed tube at 130°, and when 
the acid was boiled with equal parts of nitric and sulphuric acids. 

The acid is very resistant to esterification, for, after boiling with 
alcoholic sulphuric acid for twenty-four hours, 95 per cent, was 
recovered unchanged. 


The Preijaration of GlyomUm. 

One hundred grams of glyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid were 
distilled, under normal pressure, in quantities of 4 grams from a 
sinall flask into a long, wide air condenser. The distillate, which 
had solidified in the condenser, was crystallised from henKene, and 
gave a 92 per cent, yield of the pure base. 

Giyod'dlinc- pivmtf;. eiystalHses from water in long, fine, yellow 
needles, which hecoine orange on drying' at 100°, and tlien melt at 
212° (corr.), after sintering from 208°. It contains rather more 
than ITI.O (Found, loss at 100° — 7-2; in substance dried at 100°, 
[297-1] requires N = 23-6 per cent.). 

' (rlpoxcdine hydrogen tartrate cry.sta]lises from water iii fine 
prisms of characteristic trapezoidal shape, which are anhydrous 
and melt at .202° (corr.). It is readily soluble in cold water, and 
is, best ciystallised from 50 per cent, alcohol (Found: N=^-l2‘'8. 

PIS'I] requires N-13-8 per cent.). 

Glyoxaline hydrogen oxalate crystallises from water as a felted 
mass of ’prismatic needles, which are anhydrous and melt at 232° 
(corr.) after sintering from 230°'. It is soluble in five or six parts 
of boiling water, but much less so in cold water (Found: N = 17-8. 
Calc.: ■N'---17-7 percent,). 


Action of Boilmg Aniline on GlyomlincAih-dicarbo^ylic Add: 
Formation of Glyoxodine-i-carhoxy anilide and Glyo.ialine. 

Five grams of glyoxaline4 ; 6-dicarhoxyIic acid were boiled with 
50 C.C. of aniline for nine hours under a reflux condenser, when 
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the acid gradually passed into solution. The product -was mixed 
with water and subjected to distillation with steam until the excess 
of aniline had been removed. The residual aqueous solution was 
filtered from a small quantity of resinous matter whilst still hotj 
w'hen the filtrate at once began to deposit the anilide as a felted 
mass of fine needles. The first crop amounted to 2*6 grains, and 
a further quantity of 0*1 gram was obtained on concentrating the 
mother liquor. The filtrate from this gave on acidification O'l 
gram of glyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid, but no glyoxaline-4- 
carboxylic acid was found. The final mother liquor when mixed 
with sodium carbonate, evaporated to dryness, and extracted with 
benzene gave 0-9 gram of glyoxaline. 

Ghjoxaline-A-carhoxy anilide crystallises from boiling water in 
fine, colourless needles, which are anhydrous and melt at 227 — 228° 
(corr.). It is fairly readily soluble in alcohol, but only sparingly 
so in boiling water and the other usual organic solvents. 

Found: C = 64-2; H = 5-l; N = 22-6. 

C10II9ON3 (187*15) requires C = 64*2; H = 4-9; N = 22*5 per cent. 

Hydrolysis of the Anilide.— £la.Q anilide is only slowly hydrolysed 
by 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid at 100°, but more readily at 
130°. . 

One gram of the anilide was heated with 10 c.c. of 10 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid at 130° for three hours. The resulting solution 
was evaporated to dryness to remove the excess of acid, the residue 
dissolved in water, basified with sodium carbonate, and extracted 
with ether to remove aniline. Sufficient hydrochloric acid was 
added to render the solution faintly acid to methyl-orange, when 
crystallisation set in almost immediately, and 0*42 gram of 
glyoxaline-4-carboxylic acid was isolated The properties of the 
acid and its hydrochloride, nitrate, and picrate agreed with those 
previously given (T., 1916, 109 , 199) for the acid prepared by 
the oxidation of 4~hydroxymethylglyoxaline, and the melting points 
of mixtures of the compounds from the twO' sources were not 
depressed. 

%Metliylglyoxciline-4t‘.^-dicat'hoxylic Acid. 

This acid was prepared in an analogous manner to its lower 
homologue, employing a solution of 15 c.c. of freshly distilled 
acetaldehyde dissolved in 50 c.c. of ice-water in the place of the 
aqueous formaldehyde. The yield of 2-methylglyoxaliner4 :5- 
dicarboxylic acid, containing XHgO, ; obtained ' from, , 26 ■ grams ^ of 
tartaric acid was, 22' grams, that 'is,, ST 'per cent, of the theoretical. 

: VOL, OXV.'. • . TU\\ 
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Maqiieiine (loc. eit.) obtained 50 grams of the product from 100 
grams of tartaric acid, that is, 38 per cent, of the tlieoretical , • 

Generally, the properties of this acid are very similar to those 
of glyoKaIine-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid, and it behaves similarly on 
acid and alkaline hydrolysis. 

Witli sodium dia!sohenz6ne-|jt-sulphonate in aqueoais sodium 
carbonate, it gives a faint red colour which deepens on. keeping, 
whilst glyox.aHne-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid gives a deeper red colour 
in the first instance. 


Acf/ion, of Boilmg Aniline on 2-Met'hylglyaaaaline'^'.^-dica7'hoxyUc 

A dd. 

Twenty grams of hydrated 2-inethylglyoxaUtLe-4 ; 5-dicarhoxylic 
acid, when treated with boiling aniline under the same conditions 
as its lower homologue, gave 11 grams of the hydrated anilide of 
2-in6thylgiyoxaliii6-4-carboxylic acid and 3 ‘8 grams of 2-methyl" 
glyoxaline. 

2-MethylgtyQxaiine-4.-carboxyamtide crystallises from boiling 
water as a felted mass of colourless, silky needles, which contain 
rather less than IH^O. It is sparingly soluble in boiling water, 
but readily so- in alcohol. After drying at 110°, it melts at 208° 
(corr.). 

Found, loss at 110° in three samples = 6'9, 7*0, 7*2. 

OuHiiONgjHgO requires H2,0~8‘2 per cent. 

Found, in substance dried at 110°, C=65'l, 65-6; H = 5‘7, 6*6; 

N'=:20-9. 

CiiHiiONs (201-2) requires C = 65-6; 1A^20'2 per cent, 

%~MethylglyoxaUm‘A-carbomyUc acid is obtained in nearly the 
theoretical yield hy the hydrolysis of its anilide under similar con- 
'ditions to those already described for -glyoxai!ne4-carboxylic acid. 
When 'placed in a bath at 260°, it melts and effervesces at 262° 
(corr.). It crystallises 'from 'water in clusters of prismatic .needles 
containing IHgO. It is soluble in about twenty parts of boiling 
water, but is practically insoluble in the usual organic solvents. 

Found, loss at 110° = 12‘9. , • . 

OgHgOgNgjHgO requires.H20~12*6 per cent. 

'' Foimd, in the 'substance -dried at '110°, C = 47-8p, H™4-8; 

N = 21-9. ' 

'OgHgOgNo (12'6-1) requires 'C=.47-6'3' H '='4-8tNsi5 22'2''p6r cent. 

.With /'sodiimi diazobenzene-p-sulphon'at© it gives a red colour in 
sodium'ca:^onatesolution.''.. 

' :';.The water, in which.it is readily: 
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solubl©, in miniit©, flattened, rhombic prisms, which are anhydrous. 
It melts and effervesces at 268° (corr.). 

IVmd: N = 16-9; 01 = 21*5. 

CsIIgOgNajHCl (162*6) requires N = 17'2; 01 = 21*8 per cent. 

The nitrate crystallises from water, in which it is very readily 
soluble, in minute rhombic prisms, which nielt and effervesce at 
190° (corr.), resolidify, and on further heating gradually darken, 
nieitiug ati about 240°. 

Found: C = 31*7; H = 4*l. 

, CsHeOaNsddNOg (189*1) requires 0 = 31*7; H = 3-7 per cent. 

The ‘picrate crystallises from water in minute cubes containing 
2H2O, which is lost at 100° (Found: H20 = 9*4. Calc, for 2H2O, 
9*2 per cent.). It melts to a turbid liquid at 200° (corr.), which 
does not become clear until 224°, at which temperature effervescence 
begins. 

Found, in salt dried at 100°, N==19*4. 

C5He02N2,C6H307N3 (355*2) requires N = 19*7 per cent. 

^-Methylglyoxaline picrate crystallises from boiling water in fine 
needles, which are anhydrous and melt at 213° (corr.). 

Found: N = 22’3. 

C4l-l6N2,G(5Hs07N3 (311*2) requires N = 22*6 per cent. 

‘I-Methylglyoxaliitie hydrogen oxalate crystallises from water in 
large, rhombic prisms which contain 2H2O (Found : H2O — 17*6. 
Calc, for 2H2O: H20 = 17*3 per cent.). After drying at 10D°, it 
melts at 160° (corr.), and effervesces on further heating. It is 
much more readily soluble in water than the corresponding 
glyoxaline salt. 

Found, in dried salt: N = 16*l. 

C4HslSr2,C3H204 (172*1) requires ]Sr = 16*3 per .cent. 

%EthylglyoxaUne~^\b-dicarhoxylic Acid. 

Tills acid was prepared in the same way as the methyl substituted 
acid. From 32 c.c. of propaldehyde, and the nitrotartaric acid 
obtained from 60 grams of tartaric acid, 43 grams of hydrated 
2-ethylglyoxaline-4 : 6-dicarhoxylic acid were obtained, that is, 64 
per cent, of the theoretical yield; Maqtienne obtained 30 per cent. 
2~Ethylg]yoxaline'4 ; S-dicarbo-xylic acid melts and effervesces at 
269° (corr.). 
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% 'Ph enylglyoxalme-4 : ; ^-dicarh oxylic A cid. 

The nitrotartaric acid from 25 grama of tartaric acid was treated 
with. 100 c.c. of aqueous ammonia in the manner provimisly 
described. Then 20 grams of benzaldehyde were added, with 
stirring, below 0°, and the stirring was continued for seven hours, 
the temperature of the mixture being gradually allowed to 
approach that of the room. After keeping overnight, 17 1 grams 
of 2-phenylglyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid were isolated, that is, 
48 per cent, of the theoretical yield, whereas Maquenne’s yield was 
only 8 per cent. 2-Phenylglyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid melts 
and effervesces at 271° (corr.). 

When distilled under the conditions previously described in the 
case of glyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid, it gives 2-phenyiglyoxaline 
in a yield of more than 80 per cent, of the theoretical . 

2-Phenylglyoxaline crystallises from water in small, prismatic 
needles, which melt at 148 — 149° (corr.) and are anhydrous. 

2-Fhenylglyoxalme nitrate is readily soluble in water, but less 
so in alcohol, from which it separates in leaflets containing IH^O, 
which is lost at 60° in a vacuum. The dried salt melts at 135° 
(corr.). 

Pound, in air-dried salt, H20 = 6-lj in dried salt, K = 20*0, 
Ci)HsN 2 ,HN 03 (207T) requires N = 20'3 per cent. 

The hydrogen oxalate crystallises from water in flattened 
needles, which melt and eftervesce at 219° (corr.), and are 
anhydrous. ■ It is readily soluble in hot water, hut less so in cold. 

Pound: N=c:12'0. 

CgHsN 2 ,C 2 ,H 204 (234T) requires N = 12*0 per cent. 

The picrate is sparingly soluble even in boiling water, from 
which it crystallises in fine needles which melt at 238° (corr.), and 
are anhydrous. 

Pound: K = 18’6. 

CgHgNojCgHgO-Ng (373*2) requires N = 18*8 per cent. 


4; :d~Dimethyl- mid 2i4^:^~Tri7iiethyl-glyoxaIme. 

When 4 : 5-dimethylglyoxaline is prepared by Windaus’ method 
{Ber., 1909, 42, 758), it is contaminated with 2 : 4 : 5-trimethyI- 
glyoxaline, which results from the interaction of diacetyl and 
ammoma (von Pechmann, .Ser., 1888, 21, 1414). 

8*6 Grams of diacetyl were dissolved in 60 c.c. of water; 50 c.c.- 
of 40 per cent, aqueous formaldehyde added; the mixture cooled 
to 0°, and 80 c.c, of concentrated ammonia solution gradually" 
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added, the reaction mixture being stirred and kept below 0°. After 
tb© addition was ended, the mixture was allowed to remain in a 
cool place overnight, then evaporated to a low bulk, saturated 
with anhydrous potassium carbonate, and the oil which separated 
extracted by ether. The crude extract, which was contaminated 
with hexamine, amounted to 5 '9 grams. After destruction of the 
hexamethylenetetramine by boiling dilute hydrochloric acid, the 
picrates of the constituent bases were fractionated from water, 
when 5'7 grams of 4 : 5-dimethylglyoxaline picrate (17-5 per cent, 
of the theoxetdcal yield) were obtained first, and then 3-5 grams of 
2:4; 5-trimefchylglyoxaline picrate. 

2:4::b-Trimetlhylglyoxalme picrate sinters from 160° and melts 
at 163° (corr.). It crystallises from water in well-defined prisms, 
which are often serrated. 

Found: N = 20-6. 

CeB[j()N 2 ,C(}Hs 07 N 3 requires N = 20'6 per cent. 

The hydrochloride, previously prepared by von Pechmann, 
crystallises from alcohol in fine needles, which are anhydrous and 
melt at 316° (corr.) (Found: N = 19-0; Cl-24-2. Calc.: N=191; 
Cl “24 '2 per cent.). 

4:ib-Dimet'hylglyoxaUne hydrochloride crystallises from alcohol 
in well-defined, rhombic prisms which melt and decompose at 305° 
(corr). 

Found: N = 2M; Cl = 26-4. 

CsHsKijHCl requires N = 21T,; Cl “26*7 per cent. 

4 : 5-Dimethylglyoxaline was also prepared by a modification of 
Kliinne’s method {Ber., 1895, 28 , 2039; compare also Jowett, T., 
1905, 87, 407). Nine grams of methyl a-i^onitrosoethyl ketone were 
reduced with stannous chloride, as described by Kiiime, but the 
temperature of the reaction mixture was maintained at 15°, and, 
after the removal of the tin, the evaporation of the liquor was 
conducted entirely under diminished pressure. By these means, 
a yield of 10 grams of crude, crystalline .methyl a-aminoethyl ketone 
hydrochloride was obtained, as against 4' 2 grams of syrup obtained 
by Kiinne. When this product was heated on the water-bath for 
four hours with 10 grams of potassium thiocyanate and 40 c.c., of 
water, 5*2 grams of 2-thiol-4 : 5-dimethylglyaxaline separated, and 
this gave 4 : S-dimethylglyoxaline picrate in a yield of 85 per cent, 
of the theoretical when oxidised with the calculated quantity of 
ferric chloride.* The yield of 4 : S-dimethylglyoxaline from methyl 
ethyl ketone is thus 23*8 per cent, of the theoretical. 

^ The method of oxidising thiolglyoxalmes to glyoxalines by means of ferric 
chloride hw been 'described 'by one'ofr’hs ' 99, 317S} in the: CM© of 
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Fart 1 1. Nitroglyoxo, liner,. 

A.~Niirorjlynxaline. 

Rung and Belirend {loc. cit.) prepared d-nitrogiyoxaliiie iu a 
yield of 36 per cent, of the theoretical by boiling glyoxaline witli 
a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. The yield can be improved 
greatly by the method given below. Eight grams of glyoxaline 
were dissolved in 16 c.c. of nitric acid (D T4), cooled, and 16 c.c. 
of sulphuric acid cautiously added, A vigorous reaction ensued, 
and when this had subsided the mixture was boiled gently for two 
hours, allowed to cool, and then poured into ice-water, when 7-85 
grams of 4-nitroglyoxaline separated. The mother liquors yielded 
a further 0*5 gram of d-nitroglyoxaline identical with the above, 
but no glyoxaline and merely a trace of other crystalline material, 
The total yield of 4-nitroglyoxaline thus amounted to 63 per cent, 
of the theoretical. 4-Nitrog*lyoxaline crystallises' from boiling 
acetic acid or from alcohol in stout, rhombic prisms, which are 
anhydrous. and melt at 312 — 313° (corr.) (Found: N~36'8. Calc. ; 
N = 37*l per cent.). It is only very sparingly soluble in boiling 
water. Although it dissolves in strong mineral acids, it is pre- 
cipitated unchanged on the addition of water, and is recovered 
unchanged when crystallised from aqueous picric acid. 

4t-Nitro-%-methylglyox.aline was similarly prepared. It crystal- 
lises from water in fine needles, which are anhydrous and melt at 
254° (corr.), sintering from 251°. 

Found: ]S[ = 33‘0. 

C4H602Ng (127''1) requires N = 33*l per cent. 

^•^NitroA-methylglyoxalhie was prepared by Windaus (loc. cit.) 
in a 60 per cent, yield by warming 4-methylglyoxalin© with fuming 
nitric acid at 80°. Using this method, w© found the main pro- 
duct to be 4-m©thylglyoxalm© nitrate. Proceeding according to 
the method described for 4'nitro-2-methylglyoxaIine, 5 grains of 
4-methylglyoxaline gave 7 . grams of 6-nitro-4-meth.ylglyoxaline 
(Found: N=32‘8. ■■ Calc.:. N“33'l per cent.) melting at 248 ° 
(corr.), that is, 90 per cent, of the theoretical yield. 

2-thiol'4-aminometb,ylgly-oxalin©. The low yield of A-amincmethylglyoxaiine 
recorded (56 per cent, of the theoretical) was due to the fact that insuffioient 
ferric chloride had been, ernployed. When the calculated quantity (16-2 grams) 
ijf this reagent is used, the product is obtained in a yield of 90 per cent, 
of the theoretical. 
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Attempted Nitration of ^\h~J)imethylglyoxaline. 

To five grams of 4 : B-dimethylglyoxalin© dissolved in 15 c.c, of 
nitric acid (D 1‘4), 15 c.c. of sulphuric acid were added. The first 
vigorous reaction was controlled by cooling, and after it had 
ended the mixture was heated for two hours on the water-bath. 
From the reaction product, 1-7 grams of 4 : 5-cIimethylglyoxaliiie 
were recovered, together with 0*3 gram of the nitrate of 4-methyl- 
glyosaline-5-carho'xylic acid (Found: C = 32-l; H=4'0' N = 21’7. 
Calc.: C=31‘6; H = 3-7j N = 22*l per cent.), which deposited the 
corresponding acid, melting and effervescing at 222°, on the addi- 
tion of the calculated quantity of sodium hydroxide- From the 
pure acid, the hydrochloride, which melted and decomposed at 
231°, and the nitrate, which decomposed at 189°, were prepared. 
The melting points of the acid and its salts are in agreement with 
those found by G-erngross {Joe. cit.) for 4-methylglyoxaline-5- 
carboxylic acid. 


Mednetion of Nitrogly opalines tidth Tin and Hydrochloric Acid. 

When 4-nitroglyoxaliue, 4-nitro-2-m6thylglyoxalin6, or 6-nitro- 
4-methylglyoxaline is reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid, and 
the product mixed with sodium hydroxide and distilled into 
standard acid, two of the three atoms of nitrogen present in the 
molecule are eliminated in the form of ammonia: 

0-5609 of 4-uitrogIyoxalin6 gave 0-1746 Nligj calc, as above, 
0-1688. 

0-4292 .of 4-iiitro-2-methylglyoxaline gave 0-118 NHgS calc, as 
above, 0*115. 

0-4931 of 5-nitro-4-methylglyoxaline gave 0‘1378 NHg; calc, as 
above, 0*1320. 

That the greater part of the ammonia is actually produced 
during the reduction, and not by the subsequent action of the 
alkali, is shown in the case of 4-nitroglyoxaline by the following 
experiment. 

Twelve gram's of 4-nitroglyoxalin6 were reduced by means of 
tin, and hydrochloric add' in, the:, usuaT manneiv The* reduced" 
liquors, were freed from tin and then evaporated to "dryness, then 
,moistened, with ' alcohol, and' 'again .evaporated to remove, water as 
far as possible. The crude product was extracted with alcohol 
and left 3 grams of a crystalline solid, which proved to be 
ammonium chloride (Found ; K — 25*9 ^ 01 =* 66-0. .Oaic.': '.FT = 26’2 5 
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01 = 66*3 per cent.). The residue of the purple alcoholic solution 
gave 5 grams of an insoluble phosphotungstate after the removal 
of ammonia. This product has not yet been investigated. 


M eduction of Nitroglyoxalines with Sodium B. yposulpMte . 

Behrend and Schmitz (loc. cit.) observed that 4-nitroglyoxaline 
gave a beautiful blue dye ■when treated with alkaline reducing 
agents. We can confirm this result, hut find that ammonia is also 
produced in an amount corresponding with the loss of two atoms 
of nitrogen in this form from three molecules of 4-nitroglyoxaline 
when this compound is reduced with sodium hyposulphite in 
aqueous sodium hydroxide: 

0*5148 of 4-2iitroglyoxaline gave 0*0521 NH3; calc, as above, 
0*0516. 

The liquors remaining from the distillation gradually acquired 
a dark blue colour on exposure to the air, and on acidification with 
acetic acid deposited rather less than 0*1 gram of a blue compound 
which did not melt below 300°. 

The reduction of 5-nitro4-methylglyoxalm6 with alkaline sodium 
hyposulphite led to the same result as in the case of 4>nitro- 
glyoxaliiie, two molecules of ammonia being produced from three 
molecules of the nitro-compound (0*6311 gave 0*0487 NH3 ; calc, 
as above, 0*0474). The reduced solution gradually acquired a rose 
colour on exposure to air, hut gave no precipitate with acetic acid. 

4-]Sritro-2-methylglyoxaline behaved differently from the above 
compounds on reduction with alkaline sodium hyposulphite, yield- 
ing one molecule of ammonia from three molecules of the nitro- 
compound (0*5084 gave 0*0230 calc, as above, 0*0227). 


Paft III. Arylazoglyoxalines. 

%BenzeneazoglyoxnIine (fVI, p, 221). 

23*25 Grams of aniline were dissolved in 62*5 c.c. of hydro- 
chloric acid and 187*5 c.c. of water, and diazotised with. 18 grams 
of sodium nitrite dissolved in 100 c.c. of water. The solution was 
run slowly into a well-stirred solution of 17 grams of glyoxaline 
and 40 grams of anhydrous sodium carbonate in 1250 c.c. of water, 
previously cooled to 5°, and kept overnight. The insoluble orange 
powder was collected, washed well ■with water, and extracted suc- 
cessively with 250, 125, and 125 c.c. of cold 2'5 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid. (Extract—ri.) The insoluble material amounted to 4*4 
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grams, and after crystallisation from alcoliol gave ‘2:iiQ-tris~ 
bemeneazoghjoxaline, of whicli only 0-5 gram was obtained in a 
pure state. Tliis compound decomposes at about 200° and 
effervesces at 208° (corr.). When pure, it is only sparingly soluble 
even in boiling alcohol, from which it crystallises slowly in dark 
brown clusters of crystals of indetenninate shape. (0-84 required 
60 c.c. of boiling alcohol.) 

Found: C-66-0; H=4-6; N = 29-0. 
aiHicNg (380-3) requires C-66-3; H = 4-2j K = 29-5 per cent. 

Trisbenzeneazoglyoxaline is insoluble in cold dilute hydrochloric 
acid, and is decomposed when boiled with this reagent. It dis- 
solves to some extent in aqueous sodium hydroxide. 

The hydrochloric acid extract (dl) was diluted with water and 
basified with sodium carbonate, when crude 2-benzeneazoglyoxalin© 
was obtained as a yellow, crystalline precipitate, which, after 
thorough washing with cold water and drying, amounted to 
34 grams. On crystallisation from 150 c.c. of alcohol, 31 grams of 
the pure base were obtained, that is, 74 per cent, of the theoretical. 
No other definite compound could be isolated from the mother 
liquor. 

2-Benseneazoghjoa:cdme crystallises from alcohol in large, orange 
tablets resembling potassium dichroinate in appearance. It melts 
at 190° (corr.) to a reddish-black liquid. 

Found; 0=62-7, 62-7; H = 4-8, 4-9; N = 32-3 

CQHgN 4 (172*1) requires 0 = 62*8^ H = 4*7; N = 32-6 per cent. 

Bung and Behrend’s Method. — By this method, in which benzene- 
diazonium chloride is allowed to react with glyoxaline without the 
addition of alkali, 6 grams of glyoxaline gave 3-3 grams of crude 
precipitate insoluble in water. Of this, 2*2 grams were separated 
into 0*7 gram of insoluble resin, which appeared to evolve gas on 
keeping, and 1*45 grams soluble in acid, which gave pur© 
2-b6nzeneazoglyoxalin© on crystallisation from' alcohol. The crude 
precipitate was less readily purified by direct cry stalHsation from 
alcohol. * 

General Properties of Arylazoglyoxalines.—^o avoid repetition, 
it will be convenient to describe the general properties of the 
monoarylazoglyoxalines at this point. 2-B©nzeneazoglyoxalin© and 
2-benzeneazo-4-methylglyoxalin6 are fairly readily soluble in. 
alcohol, ethyl acetate, or acetone, sparingly so in ether, . chloro- 
form, or benzene, 5-Benzen6azo-4-in©thylglyoxaline, 2-jp-bromo- 
beiizeneazoglyoxaline, and 4-p-bromobenzen6azo-2-metliyIglyoxalin6 
are sparingly soluble in the first three solvents and very sparingly 
so in 'the last three. ; ■■ 
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^ Tiles, 6 ccaiipo'Unds are almost insoluble in cold water or in dilute 
aqiieoiia ammonia or sodium carbonate, but dissolve to soiii© e,xterit 
in dilute aqueous sodium hydroxide. The beiizeiieazoi-coinpoiinds 
dissolve readily in dilute hydrochloric acid, and the solutions yield 
crystalline hydrochlorides on concentration; the hydrochlorides of 
til© ^j-bromobenzeneazo-compounds are sparingly soluble in wa-ter. 

The stability of a 2- and a 4-substituted member of the 
group towards boiling dilute hydrochloric acid was examined. 
When 0'5 gram of 2-benzeneazoglyoxaline was boiled with 20 c.c. 
of 10 per cent, aqueous hydrochloric acid for two hours under a 
reflux condenser, 0*35 gram was recovered little changed on the 
addition of ammonia, and readily gave the starting material in a 
pure state on crystallisation from alcohol. 

When 5~benze'neazo-4-methylglyoxaline was boiled with an excess 
of 10 per cent, aqueous hydrochloric acid for a few minutes, it 
was recovered unchanged after the addition of ammonia, but after 
boiling for one hour it was mainly decomposed, with the form- 
ation of resinous compounds. 

The arylazoglyoxalines dissolve in concentrated sulpliurio acid, 
giving bright- coloured solutions. The monoarylazo-derivatives 
yield mainly orange or magenta solutions, the 2-substitut6d deriv- 
atives being more intensely coloured than the 4-siibstituted com- 
pounds, whilst the solutions of bis- and tris-arylazogiyoxalines are 
green and still more intense than those of the 2-monoarylazo- 
derivatives. 



Reduction of 2-Benzenea%oglyoxaline with Stannom Chloride : 
Imlation of 2-Amino~^-'^-amino‘phenylglyoxaline, 2- Amino- 
glgoxalme, Guanidine, and AniUne. 

Twenty grams of 2-benzeneazoglyoxalin© were dissolved in 200 
c.c, of boiling 2*6 per cent, hydrodiloric acid and mixed with 
120 c-c. of stannous' chloride solution.'^ The solution was, immedi- 
ately decolorised, and when mixed with 200 c.c. of hydrochloric 
acid deposited a crystalline tin salt (d). Thil was collected, and 
■the mother liquor was evaporated to dtyness, dissolved in hot water, 
and freed from tin. It was then evaporated to low bulk, mixed 
with ;sodium carbonate, ' and .' extracted, with ether, which .removed 
3*0 grams of crude aniline. The alkaline liquor was acidified 
faintly with hydrochloric, acid,, evaporated to dryness, ■ and extracted 
with alcohol, when 3*1 grams of extract were obtained. This was 

* The sfcannotis chloride soiulaon employed ' throughout .this mvesfeigatioa 
was mad© by mixing 40 gramsof “tin salt ■’’■'with. Sufficient bydrochiorio acid, 
to make 100 c.c. of solution. . 
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mixed witli stannic chloride, and deposited, first, 2*2 grams of pur© 
2~ammoglyoxalme stannichloride, then crops of the crude salt, from 
which a further quantity of I'O gram of the pure salt was obtained, 
the total yield amounting to 11 per cent, of the theoretical. The 
final stannichloride mother liquors were deprived of tin by means 
of hydrogen sulphide and mixed with picric acid. After crystal-, 
lisation from water, the first crop of picrate, which melted at 325°, 
was decomposed by sulphuric acid, the picric acid being removed 
by means of ether. The solution of sulphates was deprived of 
sulphuric acid by barium hydroxide, and from excess of this 
reagent by carbon dioxide. The resulting solution was neutralised 
with aqueous oxalic acid, mixed with as much more aqueous oxalic 
acid, and concentrated, when crude guanidine hydrogen oxalate 
separated. After recrystallisation from water, this amounted to 
0*07 gram, melting and effervescing at 172 — 173° (corn) alone or 
when mixed with pure guanidine hydrogen oxalate. 

The crystalline tin salt (A) was dissolved in water, treated with 
hydrogen sulphide, filtered from tin sulphide, and concentrated, 
when 18*56 grains of '2-amino-^~^amino'phenylglyoxaline dihydro- 
cMoride separated, that is, 64*6 per cent, of the theoretical yield. 

2~Ammo-4,-^-’ammo'phenylglyoxaline^ (VI, p. 222). 

When the dihydrochloride is mixed with an equivalent quantity 
of sodium carbonate, a colourless oil separates which solidifies on 
keeping. This is a carbonate, for it effervesces on treatment with 
acid, and when dissolved in boiling water disengages carbon dioxide 
vigorously on the addition of animal charcoal, leaving a solution 
of the free base, which crystallises on keeping. This solution 
becomes brown at the top owing to oxidation in the air, whilst the 
laminse become mauve where exposed to the light. 

To 6'0 grams of the dihydrochloride in 60 c.o. of boiling water, 
30 c.o. of hot 10 per cent, aqueous sodium carbonate and a pinch 
of animal charcoal were added. The solution was boiled for five 
minutes, filtered, and kept, when 3*1 grams of the base separated 
and were recrystallised from water. This base crystallises irom 
watei* in glistening leaflets which melt and effervesce at 148° (corr.). 
It contains IH 2 O, which is not lost in a vacuum or on heating at 
100 °. ■' . 

Found; C«56*3,; 'He=-6*4*;- N:^-29'5, 29*2. 

C9HioN 4,H20 (192*2) requires C=s66*2j H 5=6*3; N =29*2. per ' cent. ■ 

It is sparingly soluble in cold, fairly readily so in hot water; 
fairly readily soluble in cold, readily in hot alcohol, and very 
sparingly so in chloroform or ether. 
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All aqueous solution of the base gives, with silver nitrate, a white 
precipitate, which blackens at once on the addition of ammonia ; 
with Fehling’s solution, a nearly black precipitate — presumably a 
copper salt — which is unchanged on boiling the solution ; with cold 
permanganate, instant reduction; with sodium diazobeiizene-p- 
sulplionate in aqueous sodium carbonate, an immediate cherry-red 
colour. When the base is dissolved in an excess of hydrochloric 
acid and mixed with sodium nitrite, a yellow solution is obtained, 
which yields with a solution of j3-naphthol in aqueous sodium hydr- 
oxide a sparingly soluble purple dye. On tlie addition of sodium 
hydroxide to a solution containing 2-amino-4-p-aininoplienyl- 
glyoxaliiie hydrochloride and sodium nitroprusside, a green color- 
ation changing to chestnut-brown is produced. 

On the addition of dilute sulphuric acid to an aqueous solution 
of the base or its hydrochloride, the very sparingly soluble sulphate 
crystallises in woolly needles. 

The dihydro chloride crystallises from dilute hydrochloric acid iii 
colourless prisms, which do not melt below 300°. It is readily 
soluble in cold, very readily so in hot water. 

Found: 01 = 28-6; N = 22-6. 

, C9HioN4,2Ha (247-1) requires Cl = 28'7; N = 22-7 per cent. 

The dipicrate forms yellow, silky needles, which darken at 245° 
and decompose at 250° (corr.). It is very sparingly soluble even 
in boiling water. 

The benzylidene derivative of 2-amiuo-d-p-aminoplienylglyoxaliiie 
was not obtained in a crystalline form. 

2-A cetylamino~4L~p~acetyl(iminoi)hmyhjlyox(iline. 

10-6 Grams of 2“amino-4-p-aminopheiiylglyoxaUne were boiled 
with 50 c.c. of acetic anhydride for one hour under a reflux con- 
denser and mixed with aqueous sodium carbonate, when 13*9 grams 
of the diacetyl derivative were obtained, that is, 98 per cent, of the 
theoretical yield. The base forms a colourless, crystalline powder 
which does not melt below 300°, 

,, Found:, N=.21-2., , 

C1SHJ4O2H4 (258'2) requires N = 2T7 per cent, 

It di.ss6lves in dilute hydrochloric acid, but the hydrochloride 
crystallises almost at Once. It appears to be changed by prolonged 
boiling with hydrochloric acid. 

The hydroclitofide was consequently prepared by triturating the 
base with an excess of 10 per cent, aqueous hydrochloric acid, drain- 
ing the insoluble salt, and crystallising it from water, when it 
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formed colourless, prismatic needles, which did not melt below 
300°. It is sparingly soluble in cold, fairly readily so in hot 
water. 

Found, in air- dried salt, loss at 
013112402114,1101,21120 (330*7) requires 2HoO-10*9 per cent. 

Found, in salt di’ied at 110°, C:=^53'i; N = 18'7; 

01 - 11 * 6 . 

C|3lIi,|0.iH4,HCl (294*7) requires C~53*0; H — 5*1; N = 19‘0; 

Cl— 12*0 per cent. 

Oxidation. ---Ten grams of 2-acetylainino-4-;p-acetylaminoplienyl- 
glyoxaline were suspended in 150 c.c. of cold water and mixed with 
4 grams of 50 per cent, aqueous sulphuric acid, when a suspension 
of the sulphate resulted. To' this, cold 4 per cent, aqueous 
potassium permanganate was added until a test portion of the pro- 
duct remained pink for a few seconds, about 240 c.c. being required. 
The liquor was then filtered from manganese hydroxide, acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, and extracted with ether. The ethereal 
extract amounted to 1*5 grams, and after digestion with a little 
warm water left 1*0 gram of 2>acetylamiiiobenzoio acid, which 
melted at 260° (corr.). After recrystallisation from hodling water, 
the acid formed glistening needles having the same melting point. 
A specimen of the pure acid from another source and a mixture of 
the two melted at the same temperature. The identification was 
confirmed by analysis (Found: 0=59*9^ H — 5*2; N = 7'8. Calc.: 
0 = 60*3; H = 5*l; N — 7*8 per cent.) and by hydrolysis to p- amino- 
benzoic acid, which melted at 190° (corr.) alone or mixed with the 
acid resulting from the reduction of ^7-nitrobenzoic acid. 

Reductiom of %Ben%eneazoglyoxaline with Zinc Bust and Acetic 
Acid: Isolation of Glycocyamidine, Amline, and 2-A7nino- 
4;-'^~amino'p]ienylglyox:(dine. 

To a boiling solution of 17*2 grams of 2-benzeneazoglyoxaline 
in 100 c.c. of glacial acetic acid and 300 c.c. of water, 45 grams of 
zinc dust were added gradually in the course of twenty minutes 
without further heating. The excess of zinc was removed, the 
liquor diluted with 2 litres of water, giving an indigo-coloured 
solution, and treated with hydrogen sulphide. After collecting the 
zinc sulphide— -which had carried down the colouring matter — -the 
liquor was mixed with 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and evaporated, 
to dryness. The residue was dissolved in a little water, mixed with 
sodium carbonate, and extracted with ethei", when 2*7 grams of 
insoluble, black material; - were deposited^ this eontained ' zinc 
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carbonate and the carbonate of 2-ainino4-;^-aminoplienylglyoKalin6, 
The ethereal extract left on evaporation 7-0 grams of practically 
pure aniline. The alkaline liquor was acidified faintly with hydro- 
chloric acid, mixed with a solution of 23 grains of picric acid in 
1 litre of boiling water, and stirred, when 2*6 grains of 2-amiii,0‘- 
4-^aminoplienylglyoxaline dipicrate separated immediately as a 
brownish-yellow, crystalline powder which melted at 240®; for the 
identification of this substance, the hydrochloride and base were” 
prepared and found to have the properties recorded above. 

The filtrate from this salt was kept overnight, when 21*5 grams 
of a granular, crystalline picrate, melting at 196®, separated, and 
on concentrating the mother liquor a further 4*8 grams, melting at 
180®, were obtained. 'These crops were mixed, converted into the 
hydrochloride, and crystallised from alcohol, when eventually 5*9 
grams of pure glycocyamidine hydrochloride were obtained, that is, 
43 per cent, of the theoretical yield. It formed clusters of pris- 
matic needles, which began to darken and sinter at 205° and 
melted at 211 — 213® (corr.), E. Schmidt [Arch, Phann., 1913, 
251, 557) states that it begins to discolour at 200® and melts at 
208—210® (Eound: C=26*5; H = 4*4; N = 30*6; Cl = 26*3. 
C3H501Sr8,HCl (135*6) requires C = 26-6; H = 4-5; . N = 31*0; 
Ci = 26’2' per cent.). 

To complete the identification of this compound, the base and 
some other salts were prepared. The base crystallised from water 
in colourless, prismatic needles, which began to darken slowly from 
about 220° and quickly from about 250®, without melting even at 
300®. It was anhydrous. (Found: C= 36*4; H = 4*8; N = 42’3. 
CAONs (99*1) requires 0=36*3; H=5*l; ]Sr = 42*4 per cent.) 
E. Schmidt {loe. cit.) states that glycocyamidine darkens from 220®, 
but does not melt at 250®. It gave with sodium nitroprusside and 
sodium hydroxide an orange solution, which became Burgundy-red 
on the addition of acetic acid (WeyTs reaction). It is stable 
towards cold aqueous permanganate in acid solution, but reduces 
cold alkaline permanganate, yielding a green solution. 

The platinichloride was obtained on spontaneous evaporation of 
an aqueous solution ill large, transparent, quadrilateral tablets 
having the composition C3H50]Sr3,HgPtCle,2Br20. It begins to 
darken at 220°, gradually sinters, and is quite black by 260® with- 
out actually melting even at 300®, E. Schmidt Qoc. a'i.) found 
that glycocyamidine platmichloride had this composition and did 
not melt at 260®, but sintered and blackened earHer. 

The platmichloride was also obtained in an anhydrous form by 
crystallisation from a hot concentrated solution, when it formed 
cliisterB of prisms. 
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Til© additive compound ■with, gold chloride, CgHsONgjAiiClg, 
melted at 157 — 158° (corr.). Korndorfer (Arch. '^Pharm., 1904, 
242, 633) found that giycocyamidine gold chloride had this com- 
position, and melted at 153 — 154°. 

The picrate crystallised from water in glistening, striated, yellow 
lea-flets (flat needles) which melted at 215 — 216° (corr.). Jaffe 
(Zeitsch. 'phydol. Ohem., 1906, 48 , 430) describes giycocyamidine 
picrate as forming needles, w'hich melt at 210°. 


2- and (L--p-Bromobenseneasoglyoa:aUne. 

34 ‘4 Grains of p-bromoaniline in 200 c.c- 'of hydrochloric acid 
and 600 c.c. of water were diazotised at --2° to 0° by a solution of 
14*4 grams of sodium nitrite in 72 c.c. of water. The solution was 
kept for twenty minutes and poured in a slow stream into a solu- 
tion of IS’ 6 grams of glyoxaline and 300 grams of sodium carbonate 
crystals in 2 litres of water, previously cooled to 5°. After adding^ 
a little more aqueous sodium carbonate, the mixture was kept over- 
night, and the insoluble, yellow powder collected and washed with 
water. It amounted to 48*7 grams after drying in the air, decom- 
posed at 245°, and was almost completely soluble in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. After fractional crystallisation from alcohol, there 
were obtained 37*5 grams of pure 2~-p-brom.obemeneawfflyoxaUnc 
and 5 ’1 grams scarcely less pure, whilst the final mother liquors 
deposited a mixture of this compound with dark brown warts, 
which were separated mechanically, and amounted to about 2 '5 
grams, melting at about 175°. These were dissolved in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and the solution was filtered from a little dark 
brown, insoluble matter and mixed with ammonia, when a yellow, 
gelatinous precipitate was formed, which readily became crystalline 
on warming and stirring. This base was collected and crystallised 
several times from alcohol, -when 4--'p-hromobm^eneazoglyoxMme 
was obtained in a pure state. 

2~-p~Bromo‘henzenemoglyox('dine crystallises from alcohol in 
chestnut-brown, prismatic needles, which melt and decompose at 
253° (corr.). . ' . ' 

■ Found: 0=42-9 ;H=3’lhN«= 22-1. 

GgHyN^Br (251-1) requires' C=43’0; :H = 2*8^ N = 22*3' per cent. . 

4~ji~Bromo'bemeneazoglyoxaUne crystallises from alcohoT in 
clusters of .brownish-yellow, prisms- whiph.^melt' and decompose at 
191° '(corr.). - ' 

.'..Found ,C = 43’2y H = 

CaH 7 lsr 4 Br (261’1) requires G»43*0; 13[ = 2'8i N = 22'3 per cent. 
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On reducing this base (O' 26 gram) with stamious chloride and 
distilling the resulting solution with an excess of sodium hydroxide, 
the volatile products consisted of ;;^bromo■anilme (0'18 gram) and 
ainmoiiia, which gave O' 05 gram of ammonium chloride. 

I 

Meduction of %~-^~Bromohenzenemoglyomaline with Stannous 
Chloride: Isolation of 2-Aminogli/owaline, ly-Brovioaniline, 
Guanidine^ 2-Amino-i-~^-a.7riinopheriylglyoxaline, and a Base, 
CgHgN^Br. 

To 78 grams of 2-y-bromohenzeneazoglyoxaliiie suspended in 
40 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and 1 litre of boiling water, 400 c.c. 
of stannous chloride solution were added. The solution immedi- 
ately became decolorised, and, after the removal of 0*5 gram of 
brown, insoluble matter, was concentrated under diminished 
pressure. The tin salts which separated were collected from time 
to time and combined, so that the product was obtained in two 
fractions, consisting of the crystalline tin salts and the syrupy 
residue. 

The crystalline tin salts were dissolved in water and deprived 
of tin by hydrogen sulphide. The solution of hydrochlorides was 
evaporated to dryness, dissolved in a little water, and mixed with 
aqueous sodium carbonate, when 39 '6 grains of p-bromoaniline 
separated. The filtrate from this gave a further IT grams of the 
same compound on extraction with ether, and was next acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, evaporated to dryness, and extracted with 
absolute alcohol. (Insoluble material = T.) On distilling the 
alcohol, a brown syrup remained, which quickly crystallised and 
became a rock-like mass of 2-aminoglyoxaline hydrochloride, 
amounting to 15 '8 grams and melting at 135 — 140°'. 

The syrupy tin salts were also dissolved in water and deprived 
of tin. The resulting solution was evaporated to dryness, dissolved 
in a little 'water, mixed with sodium carbonate, and extracted with 
ether. This, on concentration, deposited 0-9 gram of colourless 
needles, melting at 178° (corr.), which proved to be a base having 
the composition C^HgN^Br (compare p. 245). The ethereal mother 
liquor on evaporation left 2' 5 grams of dark brown syrup which 
gradually crystallised, and consisted largely of p-bromoaniline. 

The alkaline liquor was acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
evaporated to dryness under diminished pressure, and extracted 
with absolute alcohol. Thfei insoluble salts, consisting mainly of 
sodium chloride, were combined with those obtained previously 
(A), dissolved in water, and mixed with aqueous picric acid, when 
;,2;*7. .grams: 0 2-amino4-p-aminophe.nylgly0xaIin.6, dipicrate, melt- 
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ing at) 240°, separated; the identity of this salt was coiifirmed by 
its conversion into the hydrochloride and base. The alcoholic 
extract was evaporated under diminished pressure, and left 13‘0 
grams of brown syrup, which crystallised only partly on seeding 
with 2-aminoglyoxaline hydrochloride. It was converted into the 
stannichloride and crystallised fractionally from 10 per cent, hydro- 
chloric acid, when 10 ’2 grams of 2-aniinoglyoxaline stanni- 
chloride melting at 280° (corr.) were obtained. This is equivalent 
to 4'9 grams of 2-ammoglyoxalme hydrochloride, the total yield of 
■which was therefore 20*7 grams, that is, 56 per cent, of the 
theoretical. 

The remaining stannichlorides were not readily purified by frac- 
tional crystallisation, and were reconverted into hydrochlorides, 
which amounted to about 3 grams. This material was mixed with 
sodium carbonate, evaporated until nearly dry, and extracted with 
hot alcohol.* The extract was distilled and the residue mixed with 
an excess of 10 per cent, aqueous oxalic acid, when 1*6 grams of 
guanidine hydrogen oxalate separated in large crystals. After 
recrystallisation from water, this salt formed colourless spears, 
which melted at 173 — 174° (corr.) after drying at 100°, and was 
sparingly soluble in water. 

It had the composition CH 5 Ns,C 2 H 204 ,H 20 previously recorded 
by Strecker {Annalen, 1861, 118 , 160). (Found: HoO = 10-3- 
Oalc. : H20 = 10*8. Found, in dried salt, C = 24*0; H = 4‘9; 

N = 28'0. Calc.: C = 24-l; H = 4*7; N = 28-2 per cent.) The 
melting point of a specimen of guanidine hydrogen oxalate pre- 
pared synthetically and that of a mixture of the two preparations 
was the same. The identification was confirmed by the prepara- 
tion of the nitrate and picrate, which had the properties previously 
recorded. 

The base, melting at 178° (corr.), obtained as a by-product in 
the above reaction (compare p. 244), forms colourless needles from 
alcohol or ether. It contains halogen. It is sparingly soluble in 
water, readily so in cold, and very easily soluble in hot alcohol, 
but sparingly so in ether. Its alcoholic solution gradually becoiaea 
purple when exposed to the air. 

Found: G = 43*0; H = 3-9; N = 21-9. 

C 9 H 9 hr 4 Br (253*1) requires C=42*7; H=:3‘6; N = 22*l per cent. 

0*122 Gram mixed with an excess of hydrochloric acid and 
evaporated to dryness, gave O' 153 gram-, of salt, which is therefore 

* The method employed for the extraction of guanidine carbonate is 
; .unsuitable, and it is probable 'that. 'a. considerable, proportion Temained behrad 
with the sodium carbonate, ■ . 
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a diliyclrachlorkle (calc, yield, 0'157 gram). This salt crystallised 
from water in elongated leaflets, wliicli, after drying at 100°, melted 
and decomposed at 245° (corr.) after sintering earlier. Tlie 
(d,i)picrate crystallises from water in woolly needles, which melt 
at 225° (corr,), and are sparingly soluble in hot, very spaidngly so 
in cold water. 

The base decolorises potassium permanganate instantly in cold 
dilute sulphuric acid solution, and gives a Burgundy-red coloration 
with sodium diazobenzene-p-sulphonate in aqueous sodium 
carbonate. When dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid and mixed 
with sodium nitrite, it yields a colourless, crystalline precipitate, 
but the product — crystals and mother liquor — when poured into 
alkaline j8-naphthol gives no coloration. 

When an aqueous solution of the hydrochloride is mixed with 
sodium acetate and benzaldehyde, a turbid, yellow solution is pro- 
duced — evidently owing to the formation of a benzylidene 
compound. 

The composition and mode of formation of the base indicate that 
it is 2-^7-bromobenz6nehydrazoglyoxaline, or a substance resulting 
from this by the benzidine or semidine change. The formation of 
a dihydrochloride and a benzylidene derivative rule out the first 
suggestion, whilst the formation of the latter compound also 
eliminates the semidine- type formula III given below. This 
formula and the henzidine-type formula I are also incompatible 
with the behaviour of the compound on treatment with nitrous 
acid and sodium /3-naphthoxide, but the semidine-type formula II, 
representing %h^d}romo~^^~amin(Kinilinoglyoa;dme^ admits the 
possibility of o-diazoimine formation with, nitrous acid, and is in 
harmony with all the observed properties of the compound (com- 
pare p. 223). 


Br<; >HH2 CH-NH. 

\ _/ — — -B 


CH-NH. 





NH, 

(II.) 






>NH-C— N- 

(HI.) 


(XII, p. 223). 

For the purification of 2-aminoglyoxalme, crystallisation of the 
stannichloride and hydrogen oxalate has proved to be useful. 

The free base can be obtained (1) from the hydrochloride by the 
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addition of an equivalent quantity of sodium carbonate, evapora- 
taon to dryness, and extraction witli alcobol, and (2) from the 
hydrogen oxalate by treatment with aqueous barium hydroxide, 
removal of the excess of this by carbon dioxide, and evaporation 
of the solution under diminished pressure. In either case, it is 
obtained as a nearly colourless syrup which gradually turns brown 
on keeping. It is miscible with water and alcohol, sparingly 
soluble in chloroform, but hardly s^uble in ether or bensene. 

The liyd't'ocliloride crystallises from absolute alcohol in long, 
colourless plates which melt at 152° (corr.). It is deliquescent, 
and readily soluble in cold, very readily so in hot absolute alcohol. 
Its aqueous solution reacts neutral to litmus. 

Found: C = 30-2; H = 5-2; N = 34-7; Cl = 29-9. 

G 3 HgN 3 ,HCl (119-6) requires G = 30’l ; H = 61 j N = 35-l; 01 = 29-7 
per cent. 

The stannichlaride crystallises from two to two and a-half times 
its weight of 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid in prismatic needles, 
Ts^hich are anhydrous and melt at 286° (corr.). It is readily soluble 
in water. 

Pound: Cl =42*4. 

(C 3 HsN 3 ) 2 ,HoSnCl 6 (499-6) requires 01 = 42-6 per cent. 

The nitrate separates from water in large, transparent tablets, 
which are anhydrous, and, after drying at 100°, sinter from about 
125° and melt at 135—136° (corr.). 

Found: N = 38-2. 

(146*1) requires N = 38-4 per cent. 

The hydrogen oxalate crystallises from water in large, colourless 
tablets, which ar© anhydrous and melt and effervesce at 211° (corr.). 
It is sparingly soluble in cold, readily so in hot water. 

Pound: N = 24-0. , 

C3H 5113,0211204 (173-1) requires 3Sr = 24*3 per cent. 

The picrate separates from water in long, glistening, silky 
needles, or in short, prismatic needles, both melting at 236° (corr.) 
after drying at 100°. It is sparingly soluble in cold, fairly readily 
SO' in hot water. 

Beacti&ns of 2-Ammoglyoxalme hydro- 

chloride dissolved in dilute' aquTOUS ’copper sulphate,,, gives, , on - the 
addition of sodium hydroxide a green ' precipitate, which rapidly 
darkens , and becomes,', purple-brown., ' The,,, same precipitate— 
evidently a copper salt — is obtained eventually with Fehling’s so-lu- 
tion; no reduction of this solution takes place even on boilmg. 
2-ATiTiinogIyoxaline nitrate in aqueous silver nitrate gives a white 
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precdpitafce on the addition of ammonia; thie precipitate ia soluble 
in excess of ammonia, and the solution deposits metallic silver on 
heating. 

2-Aminoglyoxaline hydrochloride in aqueous solution decolorises 
aqueous potassium permanganate instantly; with ferric chloride, it 
gives no coloration. With sodium diazobeiizeiie-p-sulphonat© in 
aqueous sodium carbonate, it gives a deep red colour. On the 
addition of sodium nitrite to aqueous S-aminoglyoxaline hydro- 
chloride, a clear, yellow solution is produced which gives a soluble, 
brownish cherry-coloured dye wdth j8-naphthol in aqueous sodium 
hydroxide. An aqueous solution of 2-aininogiyoxaUn6 hydro- 
chloride mixed with dilute aqueous sodium nitroprussid© gives, on 
the addition of sodium hydroxide, a deep blue colour, which slowly 
changes to a bright chestnut on keeping. 

2-Amiiioglyoxalin6 is very stable towards hot acids and alkalis. 
When boiled with 10 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide, no 
ammonia is evolved, and it can be recovered unchanged from the 
solution. It can be recovered mainly unchanged after heating 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid for three hours at 170°, and 
even after three hours at 200° a small proportion can be recovered, 
together with ammonium chloride and other unidentified products. 

An aqueous solution of 2-aminoglyoxaline hydrochloride contain- 
ing an excess of sodium acetate gives no coloration or other evidence 
of the formation of a benzylidene derivative when mixed with 
benzaldehyde. 

^-AcetylarninoglyoxaUne was prepared by boiling 2-amin.o- 
glyoxaline hydrochloride with anhydrous sodium acetate and acetic 
anhydride for one hour, and mixing the product with aqueous 
sodium carbonate. It crystallises from water in small prisms which 
melt to a brown liquid at 287° (corr.), after sintering and darken- 
ing from about 270°. It is anhydrous and sparingly soluble in 
cold water, but fairly readily so in hot water. 

Found: 0=47*7; H = 5-7; N = 33-4. 

^ 5 ®[ 70 N 3 (125*1) requires C=48'0; H = 5'6; ]Sf = 33‘6 per cent. 

The reactions of this substance are described with those of the 
next compound. 

2-Semoylaminofflyoxaline was prepared by the Schotten-Bau- 
mann method. Th© crude product’ collected from the reaction 
liquor appears to be a di- or tri-benzoylaminoglyoxaline. After 
washing with ether to remove benzoic-anhydride, it formed a nearly 
colourless, crystalline powder, which contained only a trace of 
chloride, but gave an odour of benzoyl chloride when boiled with 
dilute hydrochloric acid. When treated with a little hot alcohol, 
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it dissolved, and 2-benzoylaminoglyoxalme crystallised irom the 
hot liquor, whilst the mother liquor from this left an oil — appar- 
ently ethyl benzoate — on distillation. 2-Benzoylamiiioglyoxalin& 
was purified by crystallisation from alcohol, from which it separates 
in glistening leaflets, melting at 227*^ (corr.) after sintering earlier. 
It is sparingly soluble even in hot alcohol, and almost insoluble in 
boiling -water. 

Found: G = 63-9 ; H = 4-9; ]S[ = 22-4. 

GjyHyONg (187-1) requires C=64-l; H = 4-9j N = 22-5 per cent. 

2-Acetylaniinoglyoxaline and 2-benzoylaminoglyoxalme are 
soluble ill dilute hydrochloric acid and in aqueous sodium hydr- 
oxide, but not in aqueous , sodium carbonate. They give cherry- 
red solutions with sodium diazobenzene- 2 >sulphonate in sodium 
carbonate, but do not give colorations with sodium iiitroprusside 
and sodium hydroxide. They do not change the colour of cold 
aqueous acid permanganate, but give green solutions with cold 
aqueous permanganate in sodium hydroxide solution. When mixed 
with hydrochloric acid and sodium nitrite, they do not couple with 
i8-naphthol in aqueous sodium hydroxide. 


The BenseneazoA-meihylgVyoimlines. 

37*2 Grams of aniline in 100 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and 300 c.c. 
of water were diazotised with 28-8 grams of sodium nitrite in 
150 c.c. of water. The solution was run slowly into a solution of 
32*8 grams of 4-methylglyoxalin6 and 100 grams of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate in -2 litres of water at 10° and kept oveniight. 
The orange precipitate was collected, washed well with water 
(filtrate F), and triturated successively with 500, 250, and 250 c.c. 
of 2’5 per cent, aqueous hydrochloric acid. The insoluble fraction 
formed a dark red powder, which amounted to 23‘2 grams, and 
decomposed at 175° after sintering fi'om 160°. On crystallisation 
from 300 c.c. of alcohol, it gave 17*3 grams of pure ‘li^-biSenzene- 
azoA-methylglyox.aline, the remainder of the material forming a 
black resin. 

The hydrochloric acid extract was basified with sodium carbonate, 
and gave 40'4 grams of a yellow, crystalline powder, which 
sintered from 160° and decomposed at 195°. On crystallisation 
from 400 c.c. of alcohol, it gave, successively, 13*1 grams meltdiig 
at 235°, 3*9 grams melting at 232°, which both gave 5-5e»3eTCi6a20- 
4.-metlhylglyoiXcd‘me oil recrystallisation, then 7-4 grams melting at 
176°, which 2~benzeneazQ-Armethylglyoxaline on recrystallisa- 
tion, then 12*4 grams of a mixture of the two compounds. 
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Owing' to the formation of the bis-compourid in the above reac- 
tion;, tlie, benzenediazoniuia chloride employed was insufficient to 
combine witli the whole of the methylglyoxaline- present, and it was 
calculated that 10' 5 grams of this remained in the filtrate F. This 
was accordingly treated with a diazo-solution prepared from 11‘9 
grams' of aniline, and gave further quantities of the substances 
described above, S’S grams of the bis-compound and 5-6 grams of 
S-benzeiieazo-i-methylglyoxaline being obtained in a nearly pure 
state. 

2~Be7izen-eazo-A^-met}vylglyoxodine (XIV, p. 224) crystallises from 
alcohol in orange prisms, which melt at (corr.). 

Found: 0=64-8; H = 5-6; N = 30-l. 

C 10 H 10 N 4 (185-2) requires 0 = 64-5; H = 5-4; N = 30-l per cent. 

^-Benzeneazo-i-methylglyoxaline (XVIII, p. 224) crystallises 
from alcohol in flat, glistening, copper-coloured needles, which melt 
and decompose at 240° (coit.). 

Found: 0=64-5; H = 5-6; N = 30-0. 

CjoHjqN 4 (185‘2) requires 0 = 64-5; H = 5-4; N = 30’l per cent. 

2:^-BiHhe7isenea,zo~4k-methylglyoxaUne separates from alcohol in 
prismatic needles and from ethyl acetate in cubes. Both forms are 
garnehred in colour and melt and decompose at 206° (corr.). 

Found: 0 = 66*0, 65-9; H=5-l, 5-1; N=28-8, 28-8. 

(290-2) requires 0=66-2; H =4*9; X = 29-0 per cent. 

This substance is readily soluble in alcohol, ethyl acetate, or* 
acetone, fairly readily so in chloroform, but sparingly so in ether 
or foenzen©. 

It is soluble in aqueous sodium hydroxide, and is reprecipitated 
unchanged on the addition of acetic acid. It is only very sparingly 
soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. When boiled with 10 per cent, 
aqueous hydrochloric acid, it is quickly resinified with effervescence, 
doubtless due to nitrogen, and the production of an odour of phenol. 


M eduction of %Benz€neazo-^-metliylglyoa:(dine mth -Stannous 
Ohloride. 

I'S G-rams of 2“benzeneazo-4-inethylglyoxalin6 gave 1-4 grains of 
i-amin o-5-p-aminophenyl-4-methylglyoxalin6 dibydroeliloride when 
reduced with stannous chloride in the manner previously described 
for the lower homologue (p. 238). 

2 -d 7nino-b--^-aminophenyl - 4 - methylglyoxaline dihydwcklo'ridc 
crystallises from water in diamond-shaped plates, which are 
anhydrous and do not melt below 300°. It is readily soluble- in 
cold, very readily so in hot "water. 
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Found: C = 46-0, 45-9; H = 5-5, 5-5. 

CioHi2N4,2HC1 (201*0) requires C=46*0; H = 5*4 per cent. 
When boiled with an excess of aqueous sodium carbonate and 
animal charcoal, it yields the monohydrochloride^ unlike the lower 
homologiie, which yields the corresponding base under this treat- 
ment. 

The monohydrochloride crystallises from alcohol in flat needles 
which sinter at about 80°, become discoloured rapidly about 240°, 
and melt at 260° (corr.). It is readily soluble in hot water or 
alcohol, less so in these solvents when cold. 

Found, in air-dried base, loss at 60° in a vacuum, 13*2, 13*3. 

CioHi2hr45HCl,2|H20 requires loss of 2H30 = 13-4 per cent. 
Found, in base so dried: C=51*5; H = 5-6; N = 24-0, 24*0; 
CI = 14*9. 

CioHi 2N4,HC1,|H20 (233*7) requires C:=51*4^ H = 6-0; N = 24*0; 

* 01 = 15 '2 per cent. 


The dipicrate forms glistening, yellow needles, which melt and 
decompose at 255° (corr.) after darkening earlier. It is very 
sparingly soluble even in boiling water. 

An aqueous solution of the hydrochloride reduces cold 
ammoniacal silver nitrate. It gives, with FehHng’s solution, a 
greyish-green precipitate, which becomes pale brown on boiling the 
liquor j with cold aqueous acid permanganate, instant reduction; 
with sodium diazobenzene-p^sulphonate, a pale orange colour, which 
deepens on keeping; with hydrochloric acid and sodium nitrite, an 
orange-yellow solution, which yields a sparingly soluble claret dye 
when added to a solution of j8-naphthol in aqueous sodium hydr- 
oxide. On the addition of sodium hydroxide to an aqueous solu- 
tion of the hydrochloride and sodium nitroprusside, an orange 
colour is produced, which changes to green on the addition of 
acetic acid. 

The diacetyl derivative was prepared by the action of sodium 
acetate and acetic anhydride on the dihydrochloride, and was 
purified by crystallisation of the hydrochloride. 

2~Acetylamino>-b-'p-aGetylaminophenyl-4k-methylglyoxaUiie hydro- 
crystallises from, water in felted, silky' needles, which are 
sparingly soluble in cold water, contain 4H2O, and, after drying at 
100°, melt and decompose at 303° (corr.). 

Found, in air-dried salt, loss at 100° = 19*0; 

■ C,4H350'2N4,HC1,4H20 requires HoO": 18-0 per cent.. 

Found, in salt dried at 100°, '61.= 11*4. . ■ 


(308*7) requires Cl — 11*5 per . cent.' 
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On adding ammonia to an aqueous solution of tK© liydrocliloridej 
til© base was precipitated in minute, glistening needles, wliicli, after 
drying at 100°, melted to a red liquid at. 280° (corr.). 

M onoh enzylidene Derivative. — To 0*5 gram of the dihydro- 
cMoride in 5 c.c. of water there were added, first, 0’55 gram of 
sodium acetate in 5 c.c. of water, and then 0*5 c.c. of benzaldehyde, 
and the mixture was stirred. A yellow colour was developed, and 
the aqueous liquor became turbid and gradually deposited crystals. 
On adding a few drops of acetic acid and ether, the quantity of 
crystals was increased. They were collected and washed with 
water and ether, when there remained 0'5 gram of a pal© yellow, 
crystalline powder, which proved to be the acetate of 2-ammo-6-p- 
hen,%ylidenea'}nmophenyl-4i-7nethylglyoxaline. When dried at 100°, 
it melts and decomposes at 208° (corr.), after sintering and darken- 
ing earlier. 

Found, in substance dried in a vacuum, 0=67*2j H = 6’2i 
N = 16 - 2 .* 

Cj7H36N4,C2H402 (SSO'S) requires 0 = 67-8; H=^6-0; N = 16-7 
per cent. 

This salt is very sparingly soluble in cold water, hut slightly so 
in boiling water, with which, however, it gives an odour of benz- 
aldehyde, and thus appears to suffer hydrolysis. When mixed with 
aqueous sodium carbonate, it yields the base as a deep yellow, in- 
soluble gum, which could not be obtained in crystalline form. 
When the acetate is moistenel with 10 per cent, aqueous hydro- 
chloric acid, it turns red, but does not dissolve until the mixture 
is warmed, when the red colour disappears. 


li eduction of 2-]3enzeneazo~4:-methylglyoxaUne with Zinc Dust and 
Acetic Acid. 


Two grams of the azo-compound were reduced by the method 
applied to the lower homologue (p. 241) and worked up in the same 
manner as far as the removal of . the aniline by extraction with 
ether. The solvent removed 0’65 gram of crude aniline. The 
alkaline liquor remaining was acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
evaporated to dryness, and extracted with absolute alcohol, when. 
1*4 grams of brown syrup were removed. This, when dissolved in 
a little absolute alcohol and kept, deposited 0-7 gram of nearly 
pure alacreatinine hydrochloride. 

This was converted into the picrate, when a very small quantity 
of 2-ammo-5-p“aminophenyI-4-methylglyoxalin6 dipicrat© separated 


* The substance left a trace of ash on combustion,. 
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from the hot solution, whilst, on cooling, alacreatinine picrate 
crystallised out. After recrystallisation, the salt was obtained in 
a pure state, and was converted into the base and hydrochloride by 
the usual methods. 

Alacreatinine crystallises from water in stout, elongated prisms 
which resemble carbamide, and contain IHgO, as previously stated 
by Baumann {Annalen, 1873, 167, 83). After drying at 100°, it 
melts at 222 — 223° (corr.). (Found, in air-dried salt, H20 = 13-6. 
Calc.: 13-7. Found, in dried salt, C==42‘4; H = 6*3; N~36'9. 
Calc.: Cf=42-5 5 H = 6-2; N = 37-l per cent.) 

It does not give WeyFs reaction, and does not reduce cold 
aqueous acid permanganate, but gives a green solution with cold 
alkaline permanganate. 

The hydrochloride, crystallises from absolute alcohol in clusters 
of prisms, which are anhydrous and melt at 202 — 203°' (corr.). It 
is very readily soluble in water, sparingly soluble in cold, fairly 
readily so in hot alcohol. 

Found: Cl = 23' 6. 

C^HjONgjHCl (149*6) requires Cl = 23‘7 per cent, 

The picrate separates from water in yellow, prismatic needles, 
which are anhydrous and melt and decompose at 212° (corr.) after 
sintering from about 200°. It is sparingly soluble in cold, fairly 
readily so in hot water. 

Found: lsr = 24”6. 

(342*2) requires N = 24'6 per cent. 


Reduction of 5~BenzeneMsoA:-methylglyoxaUne udth Stannous 
Chloride. 

Fourteen grams of the azo-compound were dissolved in a boiling 
mixture of 70 c.c. of 10 per cent, aqueous hydrochloric acid and 
140 c.c. of water, and jnixed with 80 c.c. of stannous chloride 
solution. The crystalline and residual tin salts were separated as 
in the experiments described eai^er, and decomposed separately 
by hydrogen sulphide. The crystalline salts gave a solution of 
hydrochlorides, which, when evaporated nearly to dryness and mixed 
with alcohol, left 6*1 grams of ammonium chloride undissolved, 
(Alcoholic mother liquor =A.) The residual salts gave a solution 
of hydrochlorides, which on concentration deposited 1*7 -f- 0*5 grams 
hydrochloride y described below, and on 

further concentration and addition of alcobgl gave 1*5 grains of 
ammonium chloride.' The ■ alcoholic^ mother liquor .was, combined 
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with A, and gave 4' 7 gram.s of aniline, iogetlier with, 3" 8 grams of 
a brown, gmnmy, hydrocliloricle. This was a mi,xtiire from wliicli 
oiily very small quantities of crystalline coinponnds were isolated 
by various metliods o,f treatment. 

The IiydrocJilrjrMe, CgHioONajHCl, crystallises f.rom water in 
colorirless, transparent, rectangular tablets, wliicii inelt and 
effervesce at 308° (corr.) after sintering and darkening earlier. It 
is readily soluble in hot, less sO' in cold water, giving a solution 
wbich. is strongly acid to litmus. 

Found, in air-dried salt, loss at 110° = 1*7. 

Found, in salt dried at 110°: 0=54-8, 54-8, 55-0; H = 5-9, 5*0, 
5-2; N = 13-5; 01 = 17-2. 

CgH^oONoJ-ICl (198-6) requires 0 = 64-4; H = 5-6; N = 14-l; 

01 = 17-8 per cent. 

The corresponding- base is obtained by adding ammonia to a con- 
centrated aqueous solution of the hydrochloride. It crystallises 
from water in brilliant, elongated prisms, which are anhydrous and 
melt at 185° (corr.). 

Found: 0=66-6, 66-1; H = 6-2, 6-1; N = 17-8, 17-2. 

CfiHjoONg (162-1) require^ 0 = 66-6; H = 6-2; N = 17-3 per cent. 

The base is more readily soluble in dilute aqueous sodium, hydr- 
oxide than ill water. With silver nitrate it yields a white pre- 
cipitate, which dissolves on the addition of ammonia; on boiling 
this solution, no reduction takes place. The base does not reduce 
Fehling's solution on boiling. 

It is stable towards cold aqueous acid potassium permanganate, 
But slowly reduces cold alkaline permanganate, giving a green 
solution. It gives no coloration with sodium diazobenzene-y/- 
sulphonate in aqueous sodium carbonate. When dissolved in 
liydrochloric acid and mixed wdth sodium nitrite, it fails to couple 
with ^-iiaphthol in aqueous sodium hydroxide, The hydrochloride 
■ecovered slightly charred, hut otherwise unchanged, after the 
Son of concentrated hydrochloric acid at 170° for two and a-half 

, 

t ^he quantity of this compound available was insufficient for the 
spnination of its constitution, and we are consequently unable 
any suggestion as to ■ how on© of the carbon atoms of the 
png matei-ial has been eliminated. It is perhaps worth record- 
that the formula C^Hj^jONo is that of a phenyldihydro- 
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'Reduction of ^-Benzeneazo~^-methylglyoxalina v)ith 7Anc Diist 
and Acetic Add. 

Ten grams of t]i© azo-compound were dissolved in 150 c.c. of 
boiling 50 per cenf. acetic acid and reduced by adding gradually 
16 grams of zinc dust. After removing tbe zinc as sulpliide, the 
liquor was mixed with 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, evaporated to 
a syrup, and mixed with alcohol, when 1'3 grams of amnioniimi 
chloride were collected. The alcoholic" mother liquor was deprived 
of the solvent, dissolved in water, mixed with sodium carbonate, 
and shaken with ether, when 1-6 grams of the base, 
described below, separated as a nearly colourless, insoluble, ciystal- 
line powder. The ethereal solution left on evaporation S'3 grams 
of aniline. From the alkaline liquor, 5*5 grams of a mauve varnish 
were obtained, from which only small quantities of crystalline sub- 
stances could be isolated by various methods of treatment. 

Tbe ha^e, CioH^jONg, crystallises from water in small, colour- 
less, glistening, rhomboidal plates, which are anhydrous and melt 
at 265° (corr.). It is very sparingly soluble in cold water, rather 
more readily in boiling water. 

Found; C=63*7; H = 6-2; N = 22-0. 

OjoUiiONg (189-2) requires 0 = 63*5 j H = 5-9; ]!sr = 22'2 per cent. 

The hydrochloride crystallises from absolute alcohol in trans- 
parent, oblong plates which melt at 206 — 208° (corr.). It is 
readily soluble in water, concentrated hydrochloric acid, or hot 
alcohol. Its aqueous solution reacts strongly acid to litmus. 

The base dissolves slowly in cold 10 per cent, aqueous sodium 
hydroxide, readily on warming, and a well-crystallised sodium salt 
separates from the solution in prismatic needles. This salt is 
decomposed by carbon dioxide with the regeneration of the base. 
A solution of the base in aqueous sodium hydroxide gives with 
Fehling’s solution no change in the cold, but a green precipitate 
on boiling. A solution of the base in nitric acid gives no pre- 
cipitate with silver nitrate, but on the addition of ammonia a 
white precipitate, which dissolves on heating the solution, reappears 
on cooling, and is soluble in excess of ammonia. An aqueous solu- 
tion of potassium permanganate is unaffected by a solution of the 
base in sulphuric acid, but turns green with a solution of the base 
in,. aqueous sodiuni hydroxide.:,.- The base dO'es:,not c,oupl© with 
sodiuni' diazobenzene-p-sulphonate in,- aqueous ■ sodium, .oarbanate, 
.and when, dissolved in hydrochloric acid and mixed' with. TOdium 
nitrite does not couple with sodium /3-naphthoxide. 

’When the hydrochloride is heated with concentrated hydrooMorio 
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sodium nitrite a deep orange solution, wMch. yields a sparingly 
soluble purple dye witli sodium jS-naphthoxide. On iiiixing a aolu- 
tioii of the hydrochloride in dilute acetic acid with sodium acetate 
and benzaldehydej there is evidence of the formatiMi of a benzyl- 
ideiie derivative. When an aqueous solution of the hydrochloride 
is mixed with sodium nitroprusside, a. pale huff precipitate is 
formed, which dissolves in sodium hydroxide, giving a deep red 
solution . , ■ 

The triacetyl derivative was obtained by heating the hydro- 
chloride for one hour on the water-bath with an excess of acetic 
anhydride and anhydrous sodium acetate. On heating the product 
with aqueous sodium, carbonate, it separated as a slate-grey, crystal- 
line powder, which did not melt at 300°, 

Found: 0 = 55-23 H = 4-l3 N':=12*6, 12-73 Br=17-3. 

C2iHi903N4Br (455-2) requires 0=55-43 H=4-2 3 17= 12-3 3 
Br=17'6 per cent. 

It is ahnost insoluble in boiling water or alcohol, and does not 
dissolve in dilute acids or in aqueous sodium hydroxide. 

From its mod© of formation, composition, and properties, it is 
clear that the hydrochloride, Ci5lIi3N4Br,2IlCl, arises from 
2-phenyl-4-p-bromobenzenehydrazoglyoxaline by a diang© of the 
semidill© or benzidine type, but it is not possible to decide definitely 
without further evidence which of the three formula given below 
represents its constitution. 


Br/ 




))NHj 
NH 


CH-NH. 

^ •M>0Ph 


Br/ 






2-l)~Sidphobenze7teazoglyoxaUne-i:5~dicar’boxyUc Acid 
(XX, p. 226). 

20 '8 Grams of sulphaniiic acid were converted into diazobeiizene- 
P'-sulphonic acid, and the moist crystals (representing about 
20 grams of dry substance) were added to a cold solution of 16 
grams of giyoxaline-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid in 240 c.c. of 10 per 
cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide. After beeping: for one and a-half 
hours, the liquor was mixed with sufficient glacial acetic acid 
(36 e.c.) to neutr-alise the alkali, cooled,; and kept for half an hour, 
wh^ a' 5aass of silky,,, yellow needles — ^the disodium salt of the new 
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icid, separated. These were recrystallised twice from 200 o.c, of 
water, and finally dissolved in 150 c.o. of hot water and mixed with 
50 c.c. of hydrochloiic acid, when 12 gi’ams of 2-|;-siilphob6iizene- 
azoglyoxaliiie4 ; 5-dicarhoxylic acid separated in red, microscopic 
prisms mixed with some smaller crystals of glyosaiiiie-4: : 5-dicarh- 
oxylic acid, from which it was purified hy fractional crystallisation 
from -water. 

The acid separates from water with 2 H 2 O, which is lost at 130*"* 
in a vacuum, hut not at 100 — 110°. under normal pressure. 

Found, ill air-dried^ substance, loss at 130° in a vacuum = 10'0; 

C = 35-5; H = 3-33 N = 15-l; S = 8-2. 

CnH807N4S,2H20 (376-2) requires H20,==9-6; C = 35-l; H=:3-3; 

N = i4-9; S = 8*5 per cent. 

It is sparingiy soluble in cold water, but readily so in hot. It 
is soluble in aqueous alkalis, but not more soluble in dilute aqueous 
mineral acids than in water. 

The disodium salt separates in yellow, silky needles, which con- 
tain 3 H 2 O, when the acid is dissolved in aqueous sodium hydr- 
oxide and sufficient acetic acid is added to combine with the alkali. 
It is readily soluble in hot water, somewhat sparingly so in cold. 

Found, in air-dified salt, loss at 100° = 11-6, 12‘6. 

CjiH607]Sr4SNa2,3H20 (438-2) requires SHgO — 12-3 per cent. * 

Found, in salt dried at 100°, S = 8'2 ; hT— 11-7. 

CnHeOyN^SNag (384*2) requires S=8-4j N = 12'0 per cent. 

B eduction of 2 - p - Sulphohenzenea'doglyoxaUm -4:6- dioarhomylic 
Acid: Formation of 2-Aminoglyoxaline~A:^~dicm'hoxyUc Acid 
(XXI, p. 226). 

6-2 Grams of the disodium salt were dissolved in 60 c.c, of 10 
per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide, mixed with 12 grams of sodium 
hyposulphite (80 per cent.), and boiled. The nearly colourless 
solution was kept overnight, acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
boiled, and filtered hot, when 1-6 grams of crude 2-aminoglyoxalin6- 
4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid separated. This was purified by solution in 
aqueous sodium hydroxide, filtration, and reprecipitation with 
hydrochloric acid, and finally crystallised from about 500 c.c. of 
dilute hydrochloric, acid. ; 

%AmmoglijoxalineA :h-dkarhoxyli^ oAid forms minute, ' pale 
buff needles, which effervesce at 245° (corr.)' and then m.©lt. It' is 
very sparingly soluble in cold water, a 'little '.more r6a.diiy, in hot. 
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Found, in substance dried at 110°, C — 34'6j H = 3’2 3 ]Sr=24'6^, 
CsHqO^Ns (171-1) requires C = 35-l; H = 3-0; ]Sr = 24-6 per cent. 

It is soluble in aqueous alkalis, but not appreciably more soluble 
in dilute acids tiiaii in -water. An aqueous solution, acidified -wntli 
sulpk-uric acid, decolorises cold aqueous permanganate instantly. 
When treated witb. bydrocbloric acid and sodium nitrite and 
poured into a solution of jS-napIithol in aqueous sodium bydroxide, 
it gives a reddisb-brown colour. Witb sodium diazobenzene-p- 
sulpbonat© in aqueous sodium carbonate, it gives a reddisb-bro-vtm 
colour. It does not give any characteristic colour with sodium 
..nitroprusside and sodium hydroxide. 

Action, of WaUr at 170°. — After a preliminary experiment, in 
'which it was found that the product contained ammonium 
carbonate, 1*33 grams of the acid and 30 c.c. of water were heated 
in a sealed tube for twelve hours at 170°, when a dark brown 
deposit formed. After adding alkali and distilling into standard 
acid, 0'157 gram of ammonia was found, whereas 0'132 gram repre- 
sents the liberation of one molecular proportion. From the resi- 
due of the distillation, small quantities of a crystalline picrate were 
isolated, but in insufficient amount for characterisation. 

Action of Boiling Aniline. — 0*9 Gram of the acid was boiled 
with 10 o.c. of aniline for six hours under a reflux condenser, in 
which a small quantity of ammonium carbonate collected. The 
product was distilled with steam to remove aniline, and left a 
pale brown, aqueous liquor containing some resinou^ matter. The 
liquor was cooled, filtered, and mixed with cold satui\ated aqueous 
picric acid, when 1-0 gram of a crystalline picrate! melting , at 
.about 215°, was obtained. After crystallising this!%rom water 
twice, it gave 0’4: gram of 2-aminoglyoxaline p.icr^ '-' iif^lting at 
234° (corr.), the pure substance melting at 236°, mixture-’-, 

of the two at 234° in the same bath. From the picrateblhe hydro- 
chloride and stannichloride were prepared, and identified as the 
salts of 2-aminogiyoxalme previously described. 

The Wexjocomb Chemioal Resbabch Labobatoeibs, 

London, E.0.1. 

ISecdved, February 7ih, 1919,1 
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XXVII. — Mercury Mercaptide Nitrites and their 
Reaction ivith the Alkyl Iodides. Part IV. Chain 
Compounds of SidpJmr (contiiiLied). 

By. Peafulla Chandra Kay and Peafulla Chandra Guha. 


In. this investigation, the reactions of several actual and potential 
inercaptans, some of them cyclic, have been studied. It was ex- 
pected that in these, the molecules being of a more complex nature, 
the radicle, especially 'SHgNOo, would far more readily part com- 
pany with the parent substance and lead an independent existence 
as the compound, 3(8HgN02),B[g0 (T., 1917, 111, 101). The 
result has proved to be just the reverse. 

5~Thiol-2-thio-3-phenyl-2 : 3-dihydro-l : 3 : 4-thiodiazole, 


NPlvN, 

cs-~s- 


>C*SH, 


yields, with mercuric nitrite, the corresponding mercaptide nitrite 
(compare T., 1916, 109, 131), 

KSH + Hg(NOo)2= KS*HgNOa+ HNOo. 

Mercuric nitrite and phenyl mercaptan furnish a compound, 
PhoSgHg, evidently a mercaptide, and sometimes another oxy-salt, 
(SPhSjHgO)^. It is only in exceptional cases (see p. 264) that 
the expected mercaptide nitrite., PhS-HgNOo, is obtained, and then 
only in an impure form. 

The reaction a23pears to proceed in the following stages : 

PhSH + Hg(N02)2 := PhS-HgNOs -f HNO* 

The nitrous acid thus liberated oxidises another J3air of molecules 
of phenyl mercaptan to diphenyl disul|>hide, and the latter then 
forihs with mercuric nitrite the compound, 


PhS-SPh 

/\ 

0,NHg NO, 


PhS-SPh 

/\ 

Hg-0 


Two molecules of this compound combine with a molecule of 
diphenyl disulphide, giving rise to the com2:)ound, 

PhS-SPh 

2 /\ ,Ph„S2. 

Hg—0 


3-Phenyl-5-methyl-2-thiohydantoin gives the mercaptide nitrite, 


CO”NPh 

GHMe-N 


>C-SHgN02. 


VOD. OXV. 


M 
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Poten tial Mercaptans . 

Tlie interaction of inercuric nitrite and the aryl substituted 
tliiocarbaniides, thiosemicarbazides, thiocarbazides, etc., follows the 
ordinary course, but no detachment of the organic radicle takes 
place. Thus with phenylthiocarbamide we have 

NliPlrC(NH2):3 NHPh-0(:NH)-S-HgN02 

NHPli-C(:NH)-S(HgN02)<?^. 

Attention may also "here be directed to the interesting analogous 
case of potassium |5henyldithiocarbazinate, which combines in itself 
the function of a real and of a potential mercaptan, thus : 

IvHPh-NH-CSgK NHPh-N:C(SH)'SK: 

NHPirN:C(S*HgN02)*S{HgN02)<?^^. 

The sulphur atom belonging to the potential mercaptan alone 
becomes quadrivalent. 

Migration of Alhyl Radicles^ 

When thiocarbanilide methyl ether is treated with mercuric 
nitrite, the methyl group anigrates to the neighbouring nitrogen 
atom, hydrogen taking its place, thus : 

NHP}rC(:NPh)-sSMe NM 0 Ph-O(:NPh)'SH-> 

]SfMePh*C(:Nrh) -S'HgNOg. 

That the reactions described above are of wide application is 
borne out by the behaviour of 5“methylthiol-2-thio-3~phenyl-2 : 3- 
dihydro-l : 3 : 4-thiodiazole, which with mercuric nitrite gives the 
compound, 

Reaction with the Alkyl Iodides: Formation of ifono*-, Di-, and, 
Tri-sulphonium Compounds. 

The reaction follows the general course with this material differ- 
ence, that the complex radicle, being overweighted, can no longer 
retain its entity, but the less stable part of it is usually ruptured. 
Of special significance from this point of view is the rupture of 
the ring of the heterocyclic meroaptide nitrites. When the 
mercaptide nitrite of 6-tMol-2-thio-3-phenyl-2 ; 3-dihydro-l : 3 : 4- 
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tliiodiazole is digested with an alkyl iodide, the product (I) is 
obtained, and by further action of the alkyl iodide, the phenyl 

Hgl R Bgl R Hgl R 

R“RPh*]S[:oR-s — kii nr.,’R:or*s — nr^-nr-orvB — sr , 

1 i 1 I i i 

(I.) (II.) (in.) 

group is displaced by the alkyl group and the compound (II) is 
formed. V Finally, two more alkyl groups are attached, with the 
production of the compound (III). 

' By the action of methyl iodide, two compounds corresponding 
with stages (I) and (III) have been isolated, whereas in the case 
of ethyl iodide only one compound has been obtained, which corre- 
sponds with stage (II). 

When 2-thio*-3-phenyl-2 : 3-dihydro-l ; 3 : 4-thiodiazoie disulphide 
dissolved in carbon disulphide was heated under reflux with ethyl 
and mercuric iodides, not only was there no rupture of the thio- 
diazole rings, but one of the tertiary nitrogen atoms became 
quaternary by combining with a molecule of ethyl iodide, and the 
following compound, 

Hgl Et 

NPk'NBtR ^1 1 .N-RPh 

6g °<s~6s ■ ^ 

II 

■was obtained. 

The action of alkyl iodides on phenyl mercaptide nitrite follows 
the usual course and yields compounds of the general formula 
PhRS2,Hgl2,RI. 

An interesting monosulphonium compound has been obtained 
from the mercaptide nitrite of thiocarbanilide. The reaction prob- 
ably takes place as shown below : 

NHPh-C(:RPh)*S(HgH03)<^^ CEtJ-SEtl-Hgl. 

The interaction of mercaptide nitrites of thiocarbanilide alkyl 
ethers and alkyl iodide takes place as follows: 

NEPh-C(:NPh)-S-HgN02 ' 

' Hgl W '".'Hgl'R' ■ 

NRPh*C(:RPh)-S— S*C(:NPh)-hiRPh . 

' ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ I ' ' ■ ' 1 ' I 

■ .:I. T. 1 I 


m2 
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Experimental, 


Infet'actiou, of the Fotassmm Satt of 5-2Vwo^-2-^/wA-3-j//ien.y^2:3- 
:3 and Mercuric Nitrite: Formation 
of the correspondiny Mercaptide Nitrite, 


I^Ph-]N=^ 

CS—S'" 


C-SHo-NO... 


Tlie mercury salt was obtained sometimes anhydrous, but often 
combined with three, five, or eight molecules of water, the degree 
of hydration evidently depending on the dilution of the reacting 
substances. They all evolved nitrous fumes when treated with 
hydrochloric acid : 

0-2724 gave 0-1187 Hg. . Hg = 43-59. 

0-1100 „ 0-0810 CO2 and 0-0187 HgO. C = 20-08; H = l-89. 

0-1420 „ 10-2 c.c. N3 at 25° and 760 mm. N = 8-10. 

CgHsOijNsSaHg requires Hg-=42-46; 0 = 20-38; H = l-06; N = 8-92 
per cent. 

The above with SHoO : 

Found: Hg = 38-05; 0 = 18-28; H = 3-29; N = 8-30; 8=18-56. 
Calc,: Hg = 3S-09; 0 = 18-29; H = 2-l; N=S-00; 8 = 18-29 per 
cent. 

i The compound with oHoO : 

Found: Hg = 35-75; 0=16-92; H = 3-20. 

Calc.: Hg = 35-,65; 0 = 17-12; H = 2-67 per cent. 

The compound with 8H0O : 

Found: Hg=32-10; 0 = 15-10; H = 3-56; N = 6-16; 8 = 15-08. 
Calc.: Hg = 32-52; 0=15-63; H = 3-41; N = 6-83; 8=15-61 per 
cent. 


Mercuric Nitrite and Phenyl Mei'captan. 

Three different compounds have been isolated in this case. 
When an alcoholic solution of phenyl mercaptan is added slowly 
to an excess of mercuric nitrite solution, the reaction takes the 
ordinary course, and the mercaptide nitrite, Ph)S*HgN02, is mainly 
formed. It is a dull yellow, light granular powder, and is a true 
nitrite. When, however, the mercaptan is rapidly added in excess, 
the whole of the mixture assumes a dirty yellow colour and nitrous 
fumes are evolved. On keeping, a white, granular powder is 
obtained which, when crystallised from hot benzene until quite 
pure, melts sharply at 146°. Under slightly vaiying conditions, an 
oxy-compound, (SPhSjHgO)^, is, formed. As is evident, it is not 
easy to control the reaction so as to give one product to the ex~ 
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elusion of tile others. The mercaptide nitrite is always found to 
be admixed with the other products of this reaction. 

The mercaptide nitrite gave different results of analysis on 
different occasions, depending on the proportion of the compound, 
Ph^SsHg, admixed with it; generally, however, the values were 
found to be intermediate between those required for the pure 
material and the compound, PhoSsHg. 

The compound, PhoSsHg, melting at 146^, gave the following 
results : 

0T942 gave 0-0864 Hg and 0-3134 BaSO.^. Hg = 44-48; 

S = 22-16. 

0-0964 gave 0-116 CO. and 0-0230 H.O. C=:32'r7; H = 2-7. 

CjoHioSgHg requires Hg = 44-44; S = 2l-30; C = 32-00; H = 2-30 
per cent. 

The cmiipound, (3PhS,HgO).2, gave the following results ; 

0-4016 gave 0-1506 Hg. Hg = 37-50. 

0-4333 „ 0-5620 BaSOi. S = 17-82. 

0-1230 „ 0-1886 CO.,. 0=41-81. 

C3fiH3(,02S6Hg2 reqiiii'es Hg = 38-02; S = 18-25; 0=41-07 per cent. 

The above two compounds were proved to be uon-iiitrogenous by 
combustion analysis. 


Mercuric Nitrite and Z-Fhem/l-5n7iethi/l-2-thiohi/dantoin. : 
Formation of the Comjmund, 

The compound was greenish-grey: 

0-1981 gave 0-0954 HgS and 0-1110 BaSO.^. Hg = 41-51; 
S = 7-69. 

0-1774 gave 0-1586 CO., and 0-0582 H.,0. 0 = 24-38.; H = 3-65. 
0-2836 „ 20-8 c.c. N. at 30° and 760 mm. N = 8-10. 

Cj,Hi30,N3SHg requires Hg = 41-07; S = 6-57; 0 = 24-64; H = 2-67; 
N = 8-63 per cent. 

Potential M ere a ft a ns. 

Mercuric Nitrite and Phemjlthiocarh amide: Formation of the 
. Compound, NHPh-C(:N'H)-S(Hghr02)<?^. 

This was deep yellow : 

0-3512 gave 0-2350 Hg and 0-1227 BaSO^. Hg = 66-9; S = 4-8. 
0-2015 „ 11-4 c.c. No at 26° and 760 mm. N = 6-40. 

07H703N3SHg2 requires' , Hg'= 65'25 ; S =.5"22 ; ' N = 6- 85 per ; cent.. 
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Mcrcanc Nitrite, and s-Diphenj/Uliiocarhamide : Formalion of the 
Compound, E‘HPh-C(:NP}i)'S(Hg^ir02)<^^' . 

This was a brownisli-yellow, granular powder; 

0-3422 gave 0-1970 Hg and 0-1069 BaS04. Hg = 57-57 ; S = 4-64. 
0-3970 „ 0-1141 COo and 0'0244 H.O. 0=22-27; H = l-94. 

CisHjiOgNaSHg.. requires Hg= 58- 07; S = 4-64; 0=22-64; H = l-60 
per cent. 

The above coinpound is only rarely formed. The product gener- 
ally obtained conforms to the formula 

Hg[NPli-C(:NPh)*S-HgN02]a: 

0-1555 gave 0*0947 HgS and 0-0741 BaSO^. Hg = 52-51; 
S = 6-55. 

0-2275 gave 0-1367 HgS and 0'0992 BaS04. Hg=51-80; 
S = 5*99. 

^26S20^4^6S£Hg3 requires Hg = 52-43; S = 5'59 per cent. 


Mercuric Nitrite and Thiosemicarh azide : Formation of the 
Compound, Hg[N(NH2) •C(:NH)-S'HgN02]2 . 

An aqueous solution of the tliio-compound was used. The pro- 
duct was a dull yellow, granular powder : 

0-2715 gave 0'1870 HgS and . 0*1362 BaSO^. Hg = 68-87; 
S = 6-89. 

0-1032 gave ITS c.c. Ng at 32° and 760 mm. N = 12-60. 
(TH(j04NgS2Hg3 requires Hg = 68-96; S=7*36; N = 12-87 per cent. 


Mercuric Nitrite and Diphenplthiosemicarh azide : Formation of 
Hgll7(NHPh)-C(:NPh)-S*HgNO.J^^ 

This is an orange-yello'W, granular powder: 

0-1797 gave 0-0925 Hg. Hg = 51-48, 

0-2577 „ 0-2498 CO3 and 0-0523 HsO. 0=26-21 ; H = 2-25. 

0-1380 „ 11-7 c.c. Na at 32° and 760 mm. N=9-38. 

requires Hg=5Tll; 0=28-67; H = T87; 
N= 9* 64 per cent. 
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Mercuric Nitrite and Diphenylthiocarhazide : For?nation- of the 
Compound, Hg[N(NHPh)-CX:N*NHPli)-S-HgNOo]a. 

This is *a pink, granular powder ; 

01667 gave 0-0965 HgS and 0-0607 BaS04. Hg = 49-91; 
S = 5-00. 

0-1463 gave 0-1404 CO. and 0-0327 H2O. C = 26-14; H = 2-48. 

■ 0-1167 ,, 11-7 c.c. N2 at 30^ and 760 mm. N = ll-26. 

CogH2404NioS2Hg3 requires Hg=49-83; 8 = 5- 31; C = 25-91; 

H = l-82; N = 11-62 per cent. 

Mercuric Nitrite and Phenylhydrazine Phenyldithiocarhazinate : 
Formatioiv of the Compound, 

NHPh-N:C(SHgN02)-S(FgN02)<?^. 

This is a blackish-violet, granular powder: 

0-1971 gave 0*1549 HgS and 0-1031 BaSO^. Hg= 67-71; 

8 = 7-18. 

0-1651 gave 8-5 c.c. Ng at 27° and 760 mm. N = 5-89. 
CyHA^AHgs requires Hg=67-40; 8=7-19; N = 6-30; 0=9*44 
per cent. 

The same compound is formed by the interaction of mercuric 
nitrite and potassium phenyldithiocarbazinate. (Found: Hg= 
67-97; C=9-24; H = 0-98; N = 5-88 per cent.) 


Mercuric Nitrite and Thiocarh anilide Methyl Ether: Forviatio^i 
of the Compound, NMePh-C(:NPh)-S*HgN02. 

This is an orange-yellow, granular powder : 

0-2801 gave 0-1038 Hg. Hg=39-86. 

0-2377 „ 0-3027 CO3 and 0-0738 H3O. C=34-70; H = 3-45. 

0-2863 „ 22-6 c.c. at 29° and 760 mm. N = 8-99. 

C^wHisOglSrgSHg requires Hg = 40-90; C== 34-50; H = 2-67; 
17=8-86 per cent. 

Mercuric Nitrite and Thiocarh anilide Ethyl Ether: Formation 
0/ CoOTpowwtf, NEtPh.‘C('.NPh)‘S'‘HgISr02. 

The substance is an orange-yellow, granular powder : 

0-3730 gave 0-1478 Hg and 0-1874 BaSO^. Hg=39-63 ; 8=6-91. 
0-1232 „ 9-4 c.c. Ng at 32° and 760 mm. N = 8*43. 
.CjglijsOglSrsSHg requires Pig ='39*92 j: S=;6*39;.'17=8‘38 per-cent.": 
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Mercaric Nitrite mid ; Z-dihydru- 

1:3: A-tJiiodiazole : Formatio7i of the Comjmund^ 
NPlrNM« 

:>C(HgNCX,)*S-HgN0,,8H,0. 

Ufe" ""O 


A clear solution of the tliio-compouiid in claloroform was 
vigorously agitated with mercuric nitrite solution for nearly half 
an hour, when an emulsion -was formed which, after being allowed 
to remain overnight, gave a cream-coloured, granular mass ; 

0-1984 gave 0-1065 HgS and 0-1384 BaSO^. Hg = 45-85. 

S = 9-58. 

0-1879 gave 0-0884 00^ and 0-0296 H.O. C= 12-83; H = l-75. 

0-1603 ,, 10-2 c.c. N 2 at 30° and 760 mm. N = 7-03. 

CoHo^OpihASsHga requires Hg = 45-67; S = 10-96; C = 12-33; 

H = 0-91j N = 6-39 per cent. 


Mercuric Nitrite and 2-TIiio-o-2)Jienyl-2 :S-dihj/dro-l :Z:i-thio~ 
diazole Disulphide : Formation of the C oinyound^ 

ISOs HgNO^ 


(compare T., 1916, 109, 133): 

0*2940 gave 0-1288 Hg. Hg = 43-S0. 

0-1190 „ 9*00 c.c. No at 30° and 760 mm. N = 8-35. 

CigHi(;, 05 N 6 ScHg 2 requires Hg=41-75; N = 8*77 per cent. 


Beaction loith the Alhyl Iodides. 

hiteraction of the Mercaptide Nitrite of ^-Thiol-^Ihio-^-jdieiiyl- 
2:^-dihydro-l:Z'4:-tliiodiazole and Methyl Iodide: Formatio?i 
of the Compound, 

Hgl Me 

NMe^'NMe-CMeg-S — “SMe . 

i I 

The method of procedure is exactly the same as in the inter- 
action of simple mercury mercaptide nitrites and the alkyl iodides. 
After heating -vidth methyl iodide under reflux, a portion was left 
undissolved, which, when purified by -washing several times with 
acetone, melted sharply at 127°. The portion soluble in acetone 
was purified by precipitation with ether, and melted at 107°; 
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0*3129 gave 0*0811 Hg. Hg= 25*92. 

0*4107 „ 0-1066 Hg and 0-3718 Agl. Hg = 25-96* 1 = 48*72. 
0*0844 „ 0-0363 COg and 0*0237 HgO. 0 = 11*73; H = 2-45. 
CgHgiNalgS^Hg requires Hg=25*32; 1 = 48*23; 0=12*15; 

H = 2*66 per cent. 

The compound insoluble in acetone has the formula 
Hgl Me 

NMePh-NIOMe-S SMe . 

i i 

0*1867 gave 0*0449 Hg, 0*1527 Agl, and 0*0870 BaS 04 . 
Hg = 25-96; 1 = 48-93; S = 6*40. 

0-1070 gave 0*0590 CO„ and 0*0734 H 2 O. 0 = 15-06; 1-1 = 1*39. 
0*1227 „ 4*2 c.c. at 35° and 760 mm. N = 3*7. 

CjiHiyNalsSHIg requires Hg = 24*33; 1 = 46*35; 8 = 7*79; 
0=16*06; H = 2*87; N = 3*4 per cent. 


Interaction of the above Mercaiitide Nitrite and Ethyl Iodide : 
Formation of the Compound, 

Hgl Et 

NEto-N:CEt-S SEt. 

i i 

(rn. p. . 73—74°). 

0*2316 gave 0*0572 Hg, 0*1960 Agl, and 0*0972 BaSO.!. 

Hg = 24*69; 1 = 45*74; 8 = 5*77.'" 

0*2564 gave 0-0611 Hg. Hg= 23*83. 

0*1278 „ 0*0703 CO« and 0*0296 H^O. 0 = 15*41; H = 2*58. 

0*2470 ,, 7*8 c.c, Ng at 31° and 760 mm, N = 3-50. 

CjiHarjNalgSoHg* requires I-ig = 24*09; 1 = 45*90; 8=7*72; 0 = 15*90; 
H = 3-07; N = 3*57 per cent. 


Phenyl Mercaptide Nitrite and Methyl Iodide: Formation of the 
Compound, PhMeS 2 ,Hgl 2 ,MeL 

The pure substance was obtained by repeated crystallisation, 
and was a dull yellow, crystalline powder melting at 90° : 

0*4616 gave 0*1252 Hg and 0*4353 Agl. Hg = 27*12; 1=50*96. 
0*1131 „ 0*0561 002. 0 = 13*29. 

OgHjiIgBgHg requires Hg = 26,^ 6; -I='50*66; 0 = 12*77 per cent. 

* See footnote; p,.' 271: 

■ 
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Phenyl Mercaptide Nitrite and JBtliyl Iodide: Formation of the 
C om'pound, PhEtS 2 ,Hgl 2 ,EfcI (m. p. 59°). 


0-2994 gave 0-0774 Hg and 0-2673 Agl. Hg=25-85; 1 = 48-24. 
0-1302 „ 0-0740 CO 2 and 0-0282 H^O. C = 15-5; I-I==l-86. 

C-,uHi.43>SoPIg requires Hg = 25-64; I = 48’-84; C= 15-39; H = l-92 
per cent. 


Interaction of the Coinjmund, 'Ph.cQ^Hg, and Methyl Iodide: 

I Ph Ph 

I I J 

Fo-rmation of the Compound, CHg-y S S'CHg . 

igi i i 

The product was an oil which, on stirring, crystallised. It was 
washed several times with acetone, when the colour changed to 
yellowish-white. It was insoluble in acetone, and melted at 
111 — 112 °; 

0-3160 gave 0-0615 Hg, 0-2915 Agl, and 0-2007 BaS 04 . 

Hg = 19-53; 1 = 50-00; S = 8-75. 

0-1410 gave 0-0902 COo and 0-0390 H 2 O. C = 17-41; H = 3*07. 

C’uHwIiSsHg requires Hg== 20-24; 1 = 51-42; S = 9-71; 0=17-00; 

H = l-62 per cent. 

It will be noticed that whenever a sulphonium compound con- 
tains phenyl groups, it becomes insoluble in acetone. 


Mercaptide Nitrite of Thiocarhmiiiide and Ethyl Iodide: 
Formation of the Compound, CEtgl-SEtl-PIgl. 

In this case, deep purple, needle-shaped crystals were obtained 
which were soluble in acetone ; 

0-3083 gave 0-0890 Pig, 0*2920 Agl, and 0*1042 BaSOi. 
Hg = 28-73; 1 = 51*18; S=4-64. 

0-1214 gave 0-0552 COg and Q-0232 H 2 O. 0 = 12-04; H=2-12. 
CyHisIgSHg requires Hg= 28-09; 1 = 53-51; ^ = 4*49; 0=11-80; 
H = 2-ll per cent. 

M ercaptide Nitrite of Thiocarh anilide Methyl Ether and Methyl 
Iodide: Formation of the Compoimd, MeaSajIigl^jMel. 

The mercaptide nitrite was heated under reflux with methyl 
iodide. It was obtained pure by fractional precipitation from a 
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concentrated solution in. acetone by adding etber and repeating 
the process five or six times, when a fairly good crop was obtained 
wMcb melted at 160 — 162° : 

0-3290 gave 0-0791 Hg and 0-3281 Agl. Hg = 29-51; 1 = 53-89. 
0-1150 „ 0-0221 COg and 0-0218 HgO. C = 5-24; H = 2'll. 

C.HjjIsSgHg requires Hg=28'98; 1=55-21; G=5-22; H = l-30 
per cent. 


Alercaptide Nitrite of Tkiocarhanilide Ethyl Ether and Ethyl 
Iodide: FonnaUon of the Compound, EtgSgjHgLjEtl. 

The procedure was almost the same as in the previous instance. 
On concentrating the acetone solution, a portion crystallised out, 
which was purified by repeated fractional crystallisation; when 
pure, it melted sharply at 111°; 

0-3127 gave 0-0862 Hg and 0*0978 Agl. Hg = 27*57; 1 = 51*46. 
0*0861 „ 0*0327 CO.> and 0*0255 HgO. 0 = 10-37; H = 3*29. 

C^jHi^IaSgHg requires Hg = 27*32; 1 = 52*05; 0 = 10-37; H=3-29 
per cent. 


%Thio-Z-phen'yl-2 : Z-dihydro-1 : 3 : 4r-thiodiasole Disulphide, Mercuric, 
Iodide, and Ethyl Iodide: Formation of the Compound, 

Hgl Et 

I I 

0*3127 gave 0*0512 Hg, 0-2366 Agl, and 0-3026 BaSOj. 

Hg = 16-38; 1=40-89; 8=13-29.* 

0*1574 gave 0*1066 OOg. 0 = 18*47. 

C 2 oH 2 oN 4 l 4 SeHg requires Hg=16'45; 1=41*75 ; 8 = 15*75 ; 0 = 19-74 
per cent. 

Chemical Labobatoby, 

COLLEQ-E OE SoiEHCE, 

Uotvebsity or Calcutta. ^Received, Novemher Sth, 1917.] 

* Owing to the tedious process involved in analysis, the values for sulpliur 
and iodine are sometimes too low (compare T., 1916, 109, 135). 


,M* 2 
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HUGHES : THE REACTION BETWEEN 


XX, VI 11. — -Tht Reaction between Sodium Chloride 
Solution and Metallic Magnesium. 

By William Hughes. 

('!old aqueous solutions of various salts, including sodium cliloride, 
sodium hydrogen carbonate, sodium carbonate, and inagiiesiiim 
sulphate, were found to react with magnesium powder with con- 
siderably more speed than one would expect, since cold water acts 
very slowly on the metal, and solutions of alkali hydroxides not 
at all. 

That the metal slowly dissolves in solutions of its own salts with 
the formation of hydrogen, the hydroxide, or a basic salt, has been 
observed by Kippenberger (Chem. Zeit., 1895, 19, 269), Vitali 
(lyOrosi^ 1895, 18, 289), Lemoine {Compt. rend., 1899, 129, 291), 
Bryant {Gliem. News, 1899, 79 , 75), Kahlenherg (/, Amer. Ghem. 
Soc., 1903, 25, 380), and Roberts and Brown (ibid., 1903, 25, 801), 

Liberation of the metal together with hydrogen fi’om various 
salt solutions by magnesium has been described by Commaille 
(Compt. rend-., 1866, 63, 556), Clowes and Caven (P,, 1897, IS, 
221), Divers (P., 1898, 14, 57), Tommasi (Bull. Soc. cMm., 1899, 
[iii], 21, 885), and Faktor (Pharm. Post, 1906, 38, 153). 

Lohnstein (Zeitsch. Plektrocheni ., 1907, 13, 612) found that the 
action of magnesium on acetic acid was catalysed positively by the 
addition of some salts and negatively by others. 

'Knapp (Ghem. News, 1912, 105 , 253) found that palladium 
chloride solutions, and Michailenko and Mushinsky (/, Puss. Phys, 
Chem. Soe., 1912; 44, 181) that the water of crystallisation of 
certain salts, were acted on by magnesium with the evolution of 
hydrogen. 

Expeeimental. 

In the preliminary experiments, it was found that 0’ 329 gram 
of ordinary magnesium powder and 35; 3 c.c. of 2x¥-sodiuin chloride 
solution gave 291 4 c.c. of a gas at the end of a week. The metal 
darkened, and a white, gelatinous solid was disseminated through- 
out the liquid. The greyish-black powder slowly changed to a 
compact, white solid, but the reaction was not quite complete at 
the end of seven days. The. theoretical yield of hydrogen is 325 c.c. 
at.y.y.P. 

One c.c. of the original sodium chloride solution and 1 c.c. of 
the solution which had been acted on by the magnesium gave a 
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titre of 13'62 c.c. and 13*70 c.c. respectively ■with, silver nitrate. 
38*6 C.c. of the gas after absorption for fifteen minutes over freshly 
prepared alkaline pyrogallol measured 37*5 c.c. 

These results were taken to indicate that the gas -was hydrogen 
only, and it -was determined to seek a relation, if any, between the 
rate of evolution of gas and the concentration of the sodium chloride 
solution. 

The method adopted was to add known amounts of magnesium 
to the different solutions which had been saturated with hydrogen, 
and to measure the initial velocity of the reaction by reading the 
volume of hydrogen evolved at 25°, without shaking, at short 
intervals for a total period of two or three minutes. 

Magnesmm . — A supply of ordinary magnesium powder, appar- 
ently quite bright and free from oxide, was fractionally sifted, and 
the portion passing through between sieves of 90 and 60 meshes to 
the inch, respectively, was used. (0*0692 gave 0*3075 HgoPaO^; 
by Gibbs’s method, Mg = 97*03, 0*0258 gave 25*4 c.c. Ho [dry at 

16*5° and 726 mm.] Mg=96*45 per cent.) Only traces of 
aluminium and zinc could be detected in the substance. Since the 
phenomena investigated seemed to depend on the nature of the 
solutions and not on the small amounts of impurity in the mag- 
nesium, it was considered unnecessary to attenipt any purification 
of tliis reagent. 

Sodiiwni Chloride . — Common salt was dissolved in distilled water, 
filtered, and the solution rendered just alkaline with sodium hydr- 
oxide and filtered again. The slightly alkaline solution was 
evaporated with continual stirring, and the first crop of 
crystals were well drained and kept over concentrated sulphuric 
acid. 

Water . — Distilled water was redistilled in a glass still which had 
been previously well steamed out. This water was boiled under 
diminished pressure previous to being used. 

Hydrogen . — This was prepared from zinc and pui'e sul2)huric 
acid, and purified by passing through lead nitrate solution, silver 
nitrate solution, a soda-lime tower, and then a set of sodium hydr- 
oxide bulbs, and stored over water. 

Solutions . — These -were made up by weight. The number of 
molecules of water to each molecule of sodium chloride is repre- 
sented by c. 

Apparatus .- — At first the solution^ — 10 cm, deep — was contained 
in a teshtube, and the hydrogen measured in a nitrometer, the 
volume being read every fifteen minutes. 

The rate was, constant in each case for about five hours. The 
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initial rate was read from the tangent to the curve, and reduced 
to c.c. at N .T.P. per gram of magnesium per hour. 

In the second case, a conical flask was chosen as reaction, vessel 
ill order to have a smaller hydrostatic pressure on the magnesium. 
It was fitted with a rubber stopper carrying a delivery tube, d 
(Fig. 1), drawn to a point at the botto<m of the flask, for the entry 
of hydrogen, an exit tube, B, which could he closed, and a water 
manometer, C, behind which was fixed a millimetre scale. Selected 
quill tubing was used in making it, and it 
was carefully calibrated with distilled water 
at 25°, and found to he of uniform bore for 
the part calibrated, namely, the length 1)B . 
1 cm. = 0*1880 C.C. at 25°. Twice distilled 
water saturated with hydrogen was used in 
the manometer. The weighed magnesiu.in 
was floated on a capsule on the solution, the 
volume of which was always 25 c.c., and 
then the air displaced by, and the solution 
saturated with, hydrogen through A. and B 
for not less than ten minutes, all being 
immersed in the bath. The apparatus was 
quickly shaken, and simultaneously a stop- 
watch was started. The volumes of hydrogen 
read off every half- or quarter-minute were 
reduced to N.T.P., tabulated (table I), and 
plotted (Fig. 2, curves 1 and 2). The initial 
rate was obtained by drawing the tangent as shown. The kind ol' 
induction period at the start is much more pronounced with the 
more concentrated solutions, and is probably due to surface-tension 
effects, chiefly in the manometer. 


Table I. 


■h minute 

Manometer, 

Hydrogen, 

Total 

Hydrogen, 

c.c. 

intervals. 

A (in cm.). 

c.c. 

pressure (corr.). 

corrected. 

' ' ;o ■ 

0-6 

0 

' 

0 

' 

0-9 

0*16 

763-9 

0-0256 

■■■ ' '■2' 

; 1-7 ' 

0-56 

764-4 

, 0-0941 

fj 

2-3" 

0-85 

754-9 

" 0-1464 

4 

■ 2-9 

1-15 

765-3 

0-1969 

J> 

'• ■ 3-4 , ' . 

1-40 

' 765-7 

''■■■ .■■0*2397' 

fi 

3-8 

1-60 

766-0 

0-2742 

7 

4-2 

1-80 

766-.3 

0-3086 

8 

4-5 

1*96 

766-5 

0-3344 

9 

4-8 

2*10 

756-7 

0-3601 

10 


2*25 

756-9 

0-3860 


Fig. 1. 





Tile greatest precautions were taken that the solutions of sodium 
chloride were in each case quite free from acid. Immediately at 
the end of a determination they reacted alkaline. 

The viscosities were determined with an Ostwald viscosimeter, 
the essential precautions being observed (Applebey, T., 1910, 97, 
2000; from the equation , ■ 

= density of solution time of flow of solution 

V ^watei density Af water\ :'V 'time; of flow of water ■ 
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Tlie densities 

Vv’ere determined 

with a pyknomete 

ir, the weigiiings 

being carried out with 

a similarly 

treated 

counterpoise. These 

were- as 

shown 

in -table 

11. The 

curves 

are plotted in Fig. 2, 

3 and 4, 











Table II. 




Concientration. 




V-2r,”- 




10 

1-184 


1-794 



20 

1-099 


1-30 

3 



30 

1-068 


1-198 



35 

1-058 


1-165 



40 

1-051 


1-134 



50 

1-041 


1-101 



60 

1-034 


1-095 

In table' III 

are given the initial 

rates for the 

different coiicen- 

trations 

of sod: 

iiiin chloride solutions. 






Table III. 





Pressure, 

Voh, 


Mag- 



Time, 

Tempera- mm. 

c.c. 


nesium, 



hrs. min. 

turo. 

(core.) 

(corr.) 

c. 

Gram. 

Rate. 

Rernarks. 

13 30 

19“ 

762-3 

31-32 

9 

0-0984 

23-5 

First method. 

2 20 

20 

763-9 

11-99 

18 

0-1069 

48-1 


15 

22 

766-5 

1-87 

27 

0-0995 

75-1 


1 20 

25 

758-7 

8-32 

45 

0-1004 

62-2 


16 

24 

758-3 

2-29 

35 

0-0985 

87-3 


15 

22'-5 

766-1 

2-42 

40 

0-1004 

96-5 


15 

23 

767-1 

1-58 

44 

0-1018 

62-2 


16 

23 

768-3 

1-87 

39 

0-0977 

71-8 


4 

25 

749-5 

0-72 

30 

0-1165 

93-1 ^ 


7 

25 

749-8 

0-18 

30 

0-0333 

46-6 

Method not ac- 

3 

24-1 

749-9 

0-45 

30 

0-1798 

50-4 

2 

19-2 

749-2 

0-61 

30 

0-1513 

100-5 1 

curate enough. 

1-5 

20 

749-2 

0-37 

30 

0-1184 

124-1 1 


O' 5 

25 

749-4 

749*4 

0-0425 

0-0710 

30 

30 

0-0840 

0-1367 

60-7 ' 
64-3 

1 Second method. 


99 

750-5 

0-0683 

30 

0-1248 

62*3 

I" Better agreement. 



752-8 

0-03845 

10 

0-1590 

29-0 ' 


,9 

99 

752-9 

0-0664 

20 

0-1631 

52-1 


99 

99 

753-2 

0-0479 

30 

0-1062 

54-2 



99 

754-8 

0-0944 

35 

0-1702 

66-6 


97 

■ 

752-9 

0-0684 

40 

0-1216 

67-6 


0-2 

5 j.. 

752-3 

0-0342 

50 

0-1507 

64-4 

Quarter minute 








intervals. 


3 , 

757-0 

0-0417 

60 

0.1343 

74-6 


0-5 


753-4 

0-0135 

32 

0-0955 

17-0 

Metal wetted ac- 


cideiitally during 
bubbling ill 
bydrogen. 


0-35 ■ ■■ ^ ,, 

753-4 

0-0513 

34 

0-1767 

69-7 

SJ ?’ 

753-4 

0-0531 

36 

0-1940 

65-7 

' »' 3' 

753-4 

0-0454 

38 

0-1478 

73-6 

99 9‘. 

754-8 

0-0343 

45 

0-1412 

59-5 


, 754-8 , 

0-0411 

55 

0-1518 

65*0 

99 ? 

754-8 

0-0411 

65 

0-1581 

62*4 

99 H 

754-7 

0-0386 

75 

0-1502 

61-6 


755-2, 

0-0429 

100 

0-1722 

59-7 

33 

750-6 

0-0148 

00 , 

0-1969 

■ 18*0' Water only 
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These rates are plotted against concentrations in curve 5. The 
arrow indicates the rate for water (c = co), and the crosses denote 
the values obtained with the nitrometer. 

Results. 

No great accuracy can be claimed for the numerical values, 
chiefly because the assumption that the total area of equal weights 
of the sifted magnesium is constant is only approximately true. 
However, it is evident that curve 5 passes through a maximum at 
(■! = 32; also the surface density of water molecules in contact with 
magnesium (neglecting surface concentration effects) is given by 
+ where is the molar weight of water, M$ that 
of sodium chloride, and p the density of the solution. Values of 
this expression ( = cr) have been found for various concentrations 
and then plotted against the corresponding rates in curve 6. This 
passes through a maximum for (r = 0T426 about, or c — 37. One 
would expect a maximum rate for c = oo —pure water, since then 
the magnesium surface would be apparently open to attack by a 
denser population of water molecules. Again, the values of the 
viscosity, hydrostatic pressure, and surface tension (Forch, jlmi. 
Physik, 1905, [iv], 17, 744) are each greater for c = 32 than for 
weaker solutions, so it seems that the maximum at c = 32 is not 
due to any special ease of expulsion of gas through the solution. 
Further, the specific conductivity of sodium chloride solutions 
steadily increases to a maximum at the saturation point, so that 
at c = 32 the conductivity is not best suited for electrolytic action 
of impurities in the magnesium to take place. 

Conclusions. 

(1) Both alkaline and neutral salts positively catalyse the reac- 
tion between ordinary magnesium and purified water at the 
ordinary temperature. 

(2) With sodium chloride solutions, the rate of evolution of 
hydrogen depends on the concentration, the differences being easily 
detected by the eye. The initial rates for approximately equal 
areas of magnesium in contact , with different concentrations of 
sodium chloride solutions have been measured, and a maximum 
has been found for a solution of 32 molecules of water per molecule 
of sodium chloride. 

(3) It is considered that the existence of this maximum points to 
a specific effect^! the dissolved sodium chloride on the water. 

. Bedpobd Mouebit SoHGon, . ■ 

, BEnFO.HD. , , IReeewed, Ocfo6er ,23rd, .19i8.] „ 
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XXIX . — The Theory of Dujplex Affinity, 

By Samuel Henry Cliefoed Beiggs. 

In a former paper (T., 1908, 93 , 1564) it was sliowii how the 
old conception of duplex affinity can he applied in devising con- 
stitutional formulse for complex inorganic compounds. In a sub- 
sequent paper {ibid., 1917, 111, 253), the theory of duplex affinity 
was treated from the point of view of the electrical structure of 
matter. It was assumed that every element is able to exert both 
positive and negative affinity, positive affinity being a tendency 
to lose electrons and negative affinity a tendency to attract 
electrons. A further distinction was made between primary and 
secondary affinity, the secondary affinity being opposite in sign to 
the primaiy affinity, and only coming into action after the primary 
affinity has been satisfied. By means of these assumptions, it was 
possible to coiTelate a number of apparently disconnected pheno- 
mena, including the structure and stability of complex compounds, 
the strength of acids and bases, polymerisation, etc. 

The present communication is concerned more particularly with 
secondary affinity, and some conclusions have been reached which 
have made it possible to apply the theory of duplex affinity in 
several new directions. 


Sccoiidurt/ Negative Afftnitu and, SeconeJary Fomtive Affinity, 

As in the previous paper (T., 1917, 1 IT, 253), Lodge’s view 
{Nature, 1904, 70, 176) that the electrons in an atom are bound 
to the positive charge, not by a single line of attraction or elastic 
thread, but by a bundle of a very large number of lines of force, 
is adopted. For the sake of simplicity, it is supposed that the 
atoms are spheres, although this is not an essential feature of the 
general arguanent. The volumes of the atomic spheres are 
assumed to be directly proportional to the so-called atomic volumes 
of the elements. 

The term ^'valency” is used in this paper in a strictly electro- 
chemical sense, in accordance with Sir J. J. Thomson’s theory 
1914, [vi], 27, 757). 

Consider the case of two univalent atoms A and which com- 
bine to form a compound AB as the result of the transfer of an 
electron from A to B, A having positive primary affinity and 5 
having negative primary affinity. Owing to the attraction of Zi 
for the electron, a number of Un^? pf f Otoe which united the 
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electron to the positive nucleus of the atom A are broken. Call 
this number u. Then in the ’atom B, u lines of force joining 
eleptrons iii the atom B (previous to its combmatioii ■with A) to 
its positive nucleus will be loosened, as a result of the passage of 
the electron from A to B. Suppose, now, that the compound AB^ 
undergoes electrolytic dissociation in solution into the ions . 4 ’ 
and B'. The positive nucleus of the cation A' will be able to 
bind u lines of force from electrons in other atoms, that is to say, 
the cation ..4' will have negative affinity, and in this way the 
secondary negative affinity of the element A arises. The electrons 
ill the anion B-, on the other hand, will have u lines of force 
loosened, and therefore be able to attach themselves to the positive 
nuclei of other atoms. Consequently, the anion has positive 
affinity, which is the secondary positive affinity of the element B. 

Attention must now be directed to a fundamental difference 
between secondary negative affinity and secondary positive 
affinity. According to the modern views on the electrical struc- 
ture of matter, the positive nucleus is situated at the centre of the 
atom, and its spatial dimensions are extremely minute compared 
with the volume of the atom as a whole. As we have seen above, 
however, secondary negative affinity 'arises from the power of ‘the 
nucleus to attract lines of force (or electrons). Since the nucleus 
is at the centre and is so exceedingly small, it follows, so far as 
the effect on other atoms is concerned, that secondary negative 
affinity may be regarded as an attractive force distributed equally 
over the surface of the atomic sphere. 

Secondary positive affinity, on the other hand, emanates from 
the outer electrons (valency electrons or mobile corpuscles) in the 
atom. The secondary positive affinity cannot therefore be regarded 
as being equally distributed over the atomic sphere, but must be 
confined to certain individual electrons or rings of electrons. In 
other words, secondary negative affinity conforms to Werner’s 
theory of affinity (“Neuere Anschauungen auf dem Gebiete der 
anorganischen Chemie,” 3rd ed., p. 83), whereas secondary positive 
affinity does not. This difference between seccmdary negative 
affinity and secondary positive affinity appears to be of consider- 
able importance in the building up of inorganic compounds, as 
will be more clearly seen below. 

When the ions A’ and combine to form the molecule A 
some of the loosened lines of force in B will be attached to the 
positive nucleus of A, as shown by the "ionic formula” 

--A*— - (T,, 1917, 111 , 253). If .the number of lines of 

force thus attached is denoted by ■», then in the compound A 5 
the posit.ive nucleus^ of A- is^ stilT;abie ■■'to'hind-'.'M-v ,lin^'' of ' force,. 
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whereas the electrons in B have still </<-?; lines of force loosened 
and capable of attachment to the nuclei of other atoms. The 
niuiiber u-v, therefore, represents the unsatiirated secondary 
negative affinity of .4 and the uiisaturated secondary positive 
affinity of B, indicated by the dotted arrows in the “atomic 

formula” -'^4 — *B--> and in the “ionic formula” ^ 

(T., 1917 , 111 , 253 ).-^' 


IvAflueiice of Atomic Volume. 

Since the- secondary negative affinity is distributed equally over 
the surface of the atomic sphere, it follows that when the atomic 
volume is large, v will be correspondingly small and u-v propor- 
tionately large (see p. 286). When the compound AB is dissolved 
ill a dissociating mediiiin, such as water, the molecules of the 
solvent combine with A and B by means of the unsaturated 
secondary affinity, thereby bringing about dissociation into the ions 
.1" and B' (compare T., 1908, 93 , 1664). Therefore, if u-v is 
large, AB will be a strong electrolyte. As shown above, however, 
■u-v is large when the atomic volume of A. is large, and this is the 
reason why the salts of the alkali metals are the strongest electro- 
lytes, ■ 

On the other hand, although when the atomic volume of /I is 
large the total unsaturated affinity is correspondingly large, never- 
theless the mtemityi. of the affinity per unit area of the atomic 
sphere varies inme-rseli/ as the square of the radius, and is there- 
fore large when the atomic volume of A is small. Consequently, 
the molecular compounds (nJI . A)B, foimed by satisfying the free 
secondary negative affinity of A. by the free secondary positive 
affinity of n m.olecules of a compound M (such as ammonia or 
water) (T., 1917, 111, 253), will he most clearly dehned and stable 

* Three types of combination are distinguished : (1) Combination due to 

primary affinity only, as in the formula * „4 — >■ B the passage of the 

electron from A to B being indicated by the thick arrow pointing from to B. 
(2) Combination due to secondary affinity only as seen in molecular com- 
pounds, such as 2H;;]iSr — ► CuCl, the union of the electrons in the nitrogen 
atom to the positive nucleus of the copper atom being indicated by the thin 
arrow pointing from nitrogen to copper. (3) Combination due to both primary 
and secondary affinity as in the non-polar compound A J?. 

It should be noted that the forinulse A — »■ B — >- and A git S represent 
the limiting cases of the strongest possible eleotrol 3 rte and the truly non-polar 
compound respectively. Most compounds will come in between the two 
formula. A compound of intermediate properties might therefore be 
wTitten A zn 23 but it is often convenient to write it as a compound 
of charged ions rather than of atoms, and in this way the “ionic formula” 
--■^4’' — 25' is derived. 
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when the volume of A is small. As a matter of fact^ those 
elements -which form the most stable complex compounds are all 
found in the depressions of the atomic volume curve (chromium, 
manganese, iron, cobalt, nickel, copper, zinc, ruthenium, palladium, 
rhodium, silver, osmium, platinum, iridium, and gold) (see also 
the work of Ephraim on the effect of the atomic volume of the 
central atom on the stability of metal-ammonia compounds, ISer., 
1912, 45, 1322). 

Conversely, the same reasoning elucidates the somewhat contra- 
dictory phenomenon that many of the salts of the alkali metals 
which, are readily soluble in water separate from solution in the 
anhydrous state. These salts dissolve readily, because of the large 
value of u-i.’. They do not give stable hydrates, because of the 
small intensity of the affinity per unit area of the atomic sphere 
which results from the large atomic volume of the alkali metals. 


No-ti-polar Gompoimds. 

If the two ions A’ and B’ were to combine in such a way that 
the secondary affinities completely saturated each other, then the 
electron would be pulled back into A and the atoms would be 
held in combination by means of two equal bundles of lines of 
force, one passing from the nucleus of A to the electrons of S, and 
the other from the nucleus of B to the electrons in A . That is to 
say, AB would be a non-polar compound, as shown by the formula 
A^B. 

The conception of secondary negative affinity developed above 
(p. 279) leads to the following conclusions with regard to the con- 
ditions for the formation of non-polar compounds in those cases 
in which the valency of the element A with primary positive affinity 
is fully saturated. The conclusions do not, however, apply when 
A is not exerting its full valency, as the mobile corpuscles still 
remaining on A introduce complications. 

The compounds to he considered, therefore, are those represented 
by the formula ABx, in which ss varies from 1 to 8 when i? is a 
univalent atom. 

When a? = 1, the secondary negative affinity of A is only partly 
satui*ated, as already explained (p. 280), because only a part of 
the spherical surface of A comes under the influence of B. If 
a- — 2, and A is therefore united to two atoms of B, a larger part 
of the spherical surface of A is affected, and in general as a? in- 
creases, more and more of the spherical surface of A is brought 
.under the influence of, i?. ■■ Hence as .‘r.Ancreases,' the tendency of 
AAfas'Ao undergo' 'electrolytic ■dissoclatioh Idecreases (see p. 280), 
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T'iie salts of the metals in tlie earlier groups of the periodic table 
are therefore the strongest electrolytes, and the electrolytic proper- 
ties become less marked in the compounds of the metals with higher 
valency (when they are exerting their full valency). 

If, however, AB^ is to he a truly non-polar compound, the 
secondary negative affinity of A, which is distributed equally over 
the surface of the atomic sphere, must be completely saturated, 
and the optimum condition for such complete saturation will be 
reached when the atoms of B are symmetrically distributed in 
space around the spherical surface of A. 

Since the maximum valeucy is 8, the number of cases pf sym- 
metrical distribution is strictly limited. If B is univalent, may 
be 4, 6, or 8, when the atoms of B will he distributed around' the 
spherical surface of A at the corners of a regular tetrahedron, a 
regular octahedron, and a cube respectively. If B is bivalent, the 
only possible case is a? =4, when the B atoms are situated at the 
corners, of a regular tetrahedron. We should therefore expect to 
find the non-polar properties most strongly marked in compounds 
having the formula ABj^^, ABq, and AB^ when B is univalent, and 
AB^ when B is bivalent. 

Since the forces between the molecules of non-polar compounds 
are small (Thomson, loc. cit., p. 760), such compounds, in addition 
to their inability to undergo electrolytic dissociation, will also be 
comparatively volatile and more or less inert. There are several 
striking instances of compounds with these characteristics in the 
four classes of substances under discussion. 

In the gi.‘oup AB^ we have the typically non-polar compounds, 
methane and cai’bon tetrachloride. 

The formula ..4 Jig is represented by th© gaseous sulphur hexa- 
fluoride, Slfg, which is almost as inert as nitrogen (Moissan and 
Lebeau, Compt. rend.^ 1900, 130, 865, 984; Berthelot, Arm. G Mm. 
7^ Ays., 1900, [vii], 21, 205), and by the gaseous tungsten hexa- 
fluoride (Ruff and Eisner, Tier., 1905, 38, 742), WFq. 

Only one compound of the formula difg has hitherto been pre- 
pared. This is osmium octafluoride (Ruff and Tschirsch, 

1913, 46, 929), which boils below 50°, and is a highly stable 
although reactive substance. 

The class /17?4, in which j9 is bivalent, includes the remarkable 
tetroxides of ruthenium and osmium, RUO4 and OSO4. These com- 
pounds both boil at about 100°, and are so completely saturated 
that they are incapable of combination with alkali hydroxides. 
Indeed, osmium tetroxide can be distilled off from its solution to 
which an alkali has been added (compare Ostwald, “The Principles 
of Inorganic Cbemisti'y,” p. 757). 
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Althougli symmetry of structure is tlius often associated witli, 
and conduces to, non-polarity, it does not follow that all sym- 
metrical compounds will be without polarity, as other factors, such 
as the relative atomic volumes of A and B, will also exert an 
influence. 

Conversely, when d. is not exerting its full valency, non-polar 
combination is possible in substances which are not spatially sym- 
metrical. Thus, according to Thomson {loc, cit.)^ carbon monoxide 
and nitro-us oxide are non-polar compounds. 

Other examples given by Thomson bring out the relationship 
between symmetry and non-polarity in another way. Although 
both carbon tetrachloride, CCI4, and methane, CH4, are truly non- 
polar, nevertheless chloroform, CHCI3, and methyl chloride, CH3CI, 
are polar compounds. 


Werner’s Co-ordination Numbers and the Co-ordination Formula. 

• Suppose the cation A' combines with n molecules of a com- 
pound M possessing free secondary positive affinity, such as 
ammonia or water, to give the complex ion (nM .A)' . Here also 
the conditions for maximum saturation of the secondary negative 
affinity of A will involve spatial symmetry in precisely the same 
way as was seen to apply in the formation of non-polar compounds. 
The maxmium value of n should therefore be either 4 , 6, or 8, 
according to the relative volumes of the atom A and the molecule 
M ; but the maximum value of n is the maximum’ co-ordination 
number of the element A, and Werner (Joe. cit., p. 52 ) has shown 
that this is either 4 , 6, or 8. It would appear, also, that the geo- 
metrical relationship existing between the volumes of the central 
atom A and the molecule M is of more importance than the 
intensity of the affinity in determining the value of the co-ordina- 
tion number. We find, for example, that barium, with a com- 
paratively large atomic volume, has the maximum co-ordination 
number 8, as seen in the compound, (Ba8NHg)Cl2, whereas cobalt, 
with a much smaller atomic volume, has the maximum co-ordina- 
tion number 6 in the compound (Co61SrH3)Cl3, in spite of the fact 
that cobaltic salts have a much greater tendency to combine with 
ammonia than is shown by barium salts. Similarly, boron, with a 
very small atomic volume, has the maximum co-ordination number 
4 in the compound (BF4)H. A 

Attention must now be directed to the limiting case in which 
the secondary negative affinity of 4 is completely saturated by the 
free positive affinity of Af, giving the complex ion (^ilf . 4 )*. In 
what : way will the anion^-i?^; .■combine' with, ' this, complex ’ cation ... to 
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give tlie molecule (nJI .A)B1 In discussing this question, we may 
suppose tliat 31 is a iiioleciiie of ammonia. In the former papers 
(T., 1908, 93, 1564; 191T, 111 , 253), ammonia was written 

]s“e; . 

This formula was derived from the facts (1) that the hydrogen 
atoms do not undergo electrolytic dissociation in solution in water, 
and therefore have both primary and secondary affinity saturated, 
and (2) that the nitrogen atom has free secondary positive affinity, 
as shown by the ease with which ammonia molecules can combine 
with the free secondary negative affinity of metals in their salts to 
give metal-aminonia compounds. From the reasoning developed 
above, however (p. 280), it is clear that this formula for ammonia, 
altliongh correct so far as it goes, is not quite complete, because if 
the nitrogen atom still has u-v lines of force loosened, as expressed 
by the dotted arrow, then each hydrogen atom must be able to 

bind lines of force to its nucleus. In other wmrds, each 

hydrogen atom has still a little free secondary negative affinity. 
Since, however, the free secondary positive affinity in the ammonia 
molecule is coiifiued to one atom only (the nitrogen atom), it masks 
the free secondary negative affinity which is distribiited over the 
tliree hydrogen atoms. In the general case of a compound, 
ill which d and B have free secondary affinity, if m- is greater than 
u the molecule d • will react as if it had the free secondary 
affinity of B only. This characteristic will he the more strongly 
marked the greater the difference between m and n, and it will be 
all the more intensified the greater the volume of d (the atom with 
primary positive affinity), and vice versa. Thus we find that 
ammonia, water, and potassium chloride react as if they had free 
secondary positive affinity only in forming complex compounds, 
whereas cupric chloride, ferric chloride, etc., behave Hike substances 
with free secondary negative affinity. 

The complete formula for ammonia should therefore be written 

— 

, rnrn— 

ill which each hydrogen atom' has... a little, free secondary negative 
affinity. Returning now , to the .combination of the complex 
with the anion B^ to give the salt (iiM . A)B, we may 
take the concrete case in. which the complex is (CoGNHg)*** a.nd 
the anion is CF, and. assume .that the secondaiy negative affinity 
of the cobalt atom' is completely saturated by. the ■ free secondary 
positive affinity of the nitrogen, in- the six molecules' of ammonia. 
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The only possible way in which the chloride ions can nnite with 
the complex to give the salt (Co. 6 NH 3 )Cl 3 is by the saturation of 
the fi'ee secondary negative affinity of the eighteen hydrogen atoms 
by the positive affinity of the chlorine ions. This gives Werner’s 
co-ordination formula (Co 6 NH 3 )Cl 3 exactly, in which, according to 
Werner’s phraseology, the chlorine atoms are united to the outer 
sphere of the complex. 

It should he carefully noted, however, that the co-ordination 
formula only applies to the limiting case in which the secondary 
negative affinity of *4 is completely saturated hy nM in the com- 
plex (nM.A)\ If this saturation is not complete, then the posi- 
tive nucleus of ,^4 will exert an attraction on the electrons in H, 
as shown by the '‘ionic formula” (T., 1917, 111, 

260), A familiar example is seen in aquopentainmine cohaltic 

chloride, which changes spontaneously into chloro- 

pentammine cohaltic chloride, Unless the cobalt 

atom exerts a direct attraction on the chlorine atoms, as shown by 
the formula g. it is impossible to understand 

this spontaneous change. 


A ppUcation of the Theory of Duplex Affiiiily to Oxygen 
GornpoumU. 

In the former papers (loc. cit.), most of the examples considered 
were halogen com|)ouiids. The development of the theory of 
secondary nega'tive affinity in the present communication has made 
it possible to study oxygen compounds from the point of view of 
duplex affinity in such a way as to bring out some general relation- 
ships which are not touched on by other theories of affinity and 
valency. 

Take the case of a metal, M, which forms a series of oxides, 
MO, MOo, MOg, MO 4 . In the oxide MO, in which the oxygen 
atom has received two electrons from the atom M, only part of the 
atomic sphere of M will come under the influence of the oxygen 
atom. Hence the secondary affinity of both atoms will be partly 
unsaturated, and the formula will be 

* Instead of denoting the passage of two electrons by two thick arrows 
M zrS O, it is more convenient to write one arrow only, with a small figure 
above to express the number of electrons which it represents, for example, 

M'-l O.' 
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'When MO is oxidised to give MO.>, a greater part of the spherical 
surface of M will come under the influence of the oxygen atoms, 
and the saturation of the secondary affinity will be more complete 
than in the first oxide, MO. This will apply still more in MO^, 
and most of all in MO4, in which the oxygen atoms are distributed 
symmetrically in space around M- In MO4 we therefore have the 
possibility of complete saturation of the secondary affinity ivith 
the production of a iioii-polar compound. The oxides OSO4 and 
EiiO^, referred to above (p. 282), appear to approximate closely 
to this condition. The four oxides should therefore be written 
(assuming that MO4 is non-polar) : 

- M^04. 

It may perhaps be better to write the non-polar oxide 
s 

rather than as the electrons will not have left the M atom 

ill this case. 

It should be carefully noted that, since the secondary affinity 
of M is increased by each addition of an oxygen atom, the satura- 
tion of the secondary affinity of the first oxygen atom becomes 
more complete as oxidation proceeds, because, the secondary 
affinity of M being distributed equally over the surface of the 
atomic sphere, the intensity of the affinity present on that part of 
the spherical surface which comes under the influence of the first 
oxygen atom will increase with increase in the number of oxygen 
atoms combined. The free secondary affinity of the first oxygen 
atom will therefore decrease with increasing oxidation of M until 
in the finals non-polar stage the secondary affinity of the first 
oxygen atom will be completely saturated. The same reasoning 
applies, of course, to all the other oxygen atoms as well. 

The Hydration of -When potassium oxide and water are 

brought together, there are two ways in which ■ combination may 
occur. The strongly marked, free secondary positive affinity of 
the oxygen atom in the potassium oxide may attract the hydrogen 
atoms of the water, which have slight, unsaturated secondary 
negative affinity, or the unsaturated .secondary negative .affinity of 
the potassium may combine with the slight, free secondary positive 
affi.mty of the oxygen atom, in the water molecule. ,We may 
therefore obtain . . 

-- ‘KgO— HgO - v or ^ * 

Q , ~pf 

or perhaps a ring structure ^ .In' .pota-ssium, 'ti~v is large, 

owing to the large atomic, volume of .potassium (see , p. 280), and 
therefore the unsaturated, . secondary affinities,, .of the. potassium' 
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atoms and tlie oxygen atoms are large. In water, on tlie otter 
iiand, u-v is small (as seen from tlie very sliglit extent to wMct it 
is dissociated into Iiydrogen and hydroxyl ions) ; hence the un- 
saturated secondary aiSnities of the hydrogen atoms and the oxygen 
atom are small. In each of the three formulae for K^OjHoO, we 
consequently have the two‘ potassium atoms electrically equal, the 
two hydrogen atoms electrically equivalent, hut the' two oxygen 
atoms very different from each other. The tendency will be for 
the affinities to be redistributed in such a way as to make the two 
oxygen atoms also electrically equal, and we therefore have the 
change 2KOH. Similar considerations will apply to 

the hydration of other oxides. 

Bases and Acids . — When an oxide is hydrated, the product may 
be either a base or an acid, according to the manner in which it 
undergoes electrolytic dissociation in solution. If MOH were a 
base of the strongest possible type, the formula would be written 
as (I), and if it were the strongest possible type of acid, as (II) 
(T., 1917, 111, 253). 

O^H H— 

(£) ( 11 .) 

It has already been shown (p. 286) that increase in the number 
of oxygen atoms implies a more complete saturation of the 
secondary affinity of all the oxygen atoms already present in the 
oxide (anhydrous or hydrated). As the secondary affinity of the 
oxygen atom of the hydroxyl group becomes more completely 
saturated by the secondary affinity of if, there is less affinity left 
to saturate the secondary affinity of the hydrogen of the hydroxyl 
group, and the free secondary affinity of the hydrogen therefore 
increases. Consequently, the tendency of the hydrogen atom to 
be electrolytioaily dissociated becomes greater, and the structure 
of the hydroxyl group changes from — (basic) to 

xfrO*— H* - (acidic), with increase in the number of oxygen atoms 

iinited to the element M. We therefore have the following general 
rule: 

When a series of oxides of the same elemeM M are hydrated^ 
the hydrate of the highest oxide is the strongest acid (or nveakest 

■ . OH 

hase). In other words, in a series the greater the value of 

® the stronger the acidic properties (or the weaker the basic 
; properties):.''' 
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This rule appears to hold good throughout the periodic table. 
It. is exemplified most clearly in the compounds of the elements in 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth groups, these being the elements 
which exhibit the most numerous stages of oxidation. Thus 
ferrous oxide is basic, ferric oxide less basic (as shown by the 
greater ease with which ferric salts are hydrolysed), and iron tri- 
oxide is acidic. The oxides of chromium form a similar series from 
the basic chromous and chromic oxides to* the acidic chromium tri- 
oxide. Manganous oxide is basic, manganic oxide less basic, and 
manganese dioxide not definitely basic or acidic, whereas man- 
ganese trioxide is acidic and dimanganic heptoxide strongly acidic. 

The oxides of chlorine give rise to a series of acids increasing in 
strength from the very weak hypochlorous acid, HOCl, tO' the strong 
chloric and perchloric acids, HOCIO 2 and HOCIO 3 . Among 
nitrogen coiiipoimds, hyponitrous acid is very weak, nitrous acid 
is stronger, and nitric acid is one of the strongest acids known. 

The fact that ruthenium and osmium tetroxides are not acidic, 
although diriitheiiiiim heptoxide is strongly acidic, is only an 
apparent exception to the rule. Owing to their highly saturated 
character, as has already been shown (p. 282), these compounds are 
incapable of combination with water, and cannot therefor© give 
rise to hydrated oxides. They therefore do not come within the 
scope of the rule which applies to hydrated oxides only. 


The Hydrogen Ion and the Catalytic Activity of Adds. 

From the point of view of the theory of duplex affinity, the 
hydrogen atom is particularly interesting. According to the views 
of van den Broek and others (Ann, Reports, 1913, 10, 271), the 
hydrogen atom is built up of a positive nucleus and one electron 
(compare Allen, T., 1918, 113 , 390). Consequently, the hydrogen 
ion H* must consist of a positive nucleus only. The secondary 
negative affinity of the hydrogen ion must therefore be considered 
to be concentrated in a point” of nuclear dimensions rather than 
distributed over the surface of a (comparatively) very large sphere. 
The- conclusions which have been arrived at in the above discussion 
from the consideration of the atomic sphere will therefore not neces- 
sarily apply to hydrogen. Thus it is not essential for the produc- 
tion of non-polar compounds that the hydrogen atom should be 
surrounded by negative- atoms, as in the cases of sulphur, and 
osmium, for example - (see -p. 282), .methane being a typical non- 
polar compound', 

The identity of the ' hydrogen ion with the positive , nucleus of 
the hydrogen atom may perhaps ultimately furnish a. rational ex- 
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l^laiiation of the catalytic activity of acids, somewhat on the follow- 
ing lines. 

Take a molecule A^B with a tendency to dissociate according 
to the equation 4-i?. A hydrogen ion (nucleus) if 

brought into contact with such a molecule will attract to itself 
some of the lines of force joining the electrons in d to the positive 
nucleus of B, or the electrons in B to the positive nucleus of d , 

giviiig \ / 

H 

The bond uniting d to B will therefore become weaker, and the 
tendency of AB to dissociate will he increased. It is consequently 
to be expected that the hydrogen ion will accelerate a chemical 
change which is already taking i^lace, or even induce a change 
which would not otherwise occur. Theoretically speaking, other 
positive ions should act in a shnilar manner ; but since the secondary 
negative affinity of all other elements is distributed over the surface 
of a comparatively very large sphere instead of being concentrated 
in a point” of nuclear dimension, the catalytic activity of other 
cations will be exceedingly small compared with that of hydrogen 
ions. 

According to the theory of acids developed in the former paper 
(T., 1917, 111, 253), if we neglect unsaturated affinity, the general 
formula for acids may be written If se is the value of 

the saturated primary affinities and y the value of the saturated 
secondary affinities in the formula H^X, y may vary from y~m 
(the weakest possible acid) to y=0 (the strongest possible acid). 

If we now write the formulae to show the unsaturated affinities, 
the strongest possible acid has the formula (I) and the weakest 
possible acid the formula (II). 

— H— X— 

(I.) (II.) 

The formula (I) is the case where (see p. 279) is vanishingly 
small. Strictly speaking, it is the formula of the dissociated acid 
(y — 0). The unsaturated secondary negative affinity of the 
hydrogen atom in a molecule of the strongest possible acid (I) is 
therefoi^e equal to that of the hydrogen ion itself, and as we pass 
down the series through acids of decreasing strength, the un- 
saturated secondary negative affinity of the hydrogen atom becomes 
less until it vanishes, as seen in formula (II). It therefore follows 
that the undissociated molecule of a very strong acid should also 
exert catalytic activity, which ; catalytic activity should decrease 
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witli decreat-iiig streugih of the acid, becoming zero in the weakest 
possible acid (II). It has been shown experiiiieiitally that the 
imdissoeiated molecule of an acid has catalytic activity, the activity 
diininisliing with decreasing strength of the acid (Goldschmidt and 
Thuesen, Zeitsch. ijhydkal. Cheni., 1912, 81, 39; Dawson and Powis, 
T., 1913, 103, 2135; Dawson and Eeiman, ibid., 1915, 10'7, 1426; 
Snethlage, Zeitsch. physilcal. Cliem., 1913, 85, 211), but according 
to Dawson and Powis, the activity of the undissociated acid in 
some cases is much greater than that of the hydrogen ion. In 
considering this question, it is necessary to take into account the 
effect of solvation. 

According to the theory of duplex affinity, the chief cause, of 
electrolytic dissociation is the combination of solute and solvent by 
means of unsatiirated secondary affinity (see p, 280). In a solu- 
tion of an acid we therefore have the following equilibria: 

Uiidissociated molecule -f solvent solvated molecule. 

Solvated molecule solvated hydrogen ion + solvated anion. 

Solvated hydrogen ion solvent + hydrogen ion. 

Solvated anion solvent -f anion. 

Hydrogen ion 4- anion undissociated molecule of acid. 

Take now the extreme case in which the secondary negative 
affinity of the hydrogen ion is completely saturated by the secondary 
positive affinity of n molecules of the solvent S (as in a very basic 
liquid) to give the complex ion nS . R’. Tbe positive charge will 
now be distributed over the comparatively very large outer sphere 
of the complex (compare p. 284) instead of being concentrated in 
the nucleus of the hydrogen ion, and the catalytic activity of the 
complex will therefore be comparatively very small. Solvation 
will therefore reduce the catalytic activity of both hydrogen ion 
and Undissociated molecule, and the observed catalytic activity of 
the hydrogen ion and the undissociated molecule in any given 
experrmeiit will not be proportional to the real catalytic activity 
of each when unsolvated, but will depend on the degree of solva- 
tion of acid and hydrogen ion in accordance with the above-men- 
tioned equilibria. .Again, if -the solvation is slight, the solvated 
ion and the .solvated molecule may . also have appreciable ca.talytic 
activity.' 

These principles are in agreement with the experimental observa- .■ 
tions on the relative catalytic- -activities of acids in different media. 
Water forpis complexes much-- more readily than alcohol; therefore 
in aqueous solution solvation', should be. '.greater than in alcoholic , 
sohitio.n, and . the catalytic activity, of acids' should be less in water 
than in alcohol (compare' ■Kistiakovrski,-'''jg?efi$c^'.' physiJml.rRhem., 
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1898, 27, 253, and especially Dawson, T., 1911, 99, 1). Dawson 
lias found that in alcoholic solutions the catalytic activity may be 
one hundred times as great as in water. Further, the addition of 
water has been found to decrease the catalytic activity in alcoholic 
solutions, and this has been shown to be due to coinbination of 
the water with the hydrogen ions (Goldschmidt and Udby, 
Zeitsoh. 'physihal, Chem., 1907, 60 , 728; Lapworth, T., 1916, 107, 
857). 

It would be of considerable interest from the point of view of 
this paper if experiments could be made on the catalytic activity 
of acids in some truly non-polar medium, such as benzene or carbon 
tetrachloride. In such a medium, solvation and ionisation would 
be reduced to a minimum, because non-polar compounds are fully 
saturated, and therefore unable to combine with the solute. It 
has been shown, for instance, that benzene at 18° dissolves 2 per 
cent, of its weight of hydrogen chloride, and that the solution is 
without electrical conductivity (Falk and Walker, Amsr. Chem. 
J 1904, 31, 398), The catalytic activity in a truly non-polar 
medium would therefore be due to the uiisolvated molecule only, 
and in the case of a very strong acid would probably be very great 
compared with the activity of the undissociated molecule in aqueous 
or alcoholic solution. 


Conclusion. 

For the sake of simplicity, it has been assumed throughout this 
paper that the atoms are spheres. It must be emphasised, in con- 
clusion, however, that the atomic sphere so often referred to is a 
purely geometrical conception. We may suppose it to be a sphere 
described around the atom with the positive nucleus at the centre, 
and the radius sufficient to include all the constituents of the atom 
(valency electrons, etc.) within the sphere. The use of this con- 
ception is justified by the atomic volume relationships of the 
elements, and by the fact that the atoms are not capable of inter- 
penetration when endowed with such small amounts of energy as 
correspond with the motions of thermal agitation of molecules 
(compare E. A. Millikan, “The Electron,” pp. 139, 191). 

[Beceived, October 2'Slird, IQldt.l 
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XXX. — Curcumin, 

By pRAPHULLi. Chandra Ghosh. 

The work described in tliis paper was in progress, and in fact ccin- 
pleted, before an account of tbe synthesis of curcumin by Lainpe 
(Ber., 1918 , 51 , 1347 ) appeared. 

xk portion of the work was devoted to proving the presence of Ibe 
•CO‘CHo*CO* group, which in any case is now clear from the 
synthesis, confirming the- formula, 


OMe ' OMe 



previously put forward by Milobendzki, Kostanecki, and Lampe 
(Ber., 1910 , 43 , 2163 ). The results bearing on this point are there- 
fore given in an exceedingly abbreviated form. 

With, benzaldehyde, curcumin forms a benzylidene derivative, and 
it also forms a condensation product with nitrosodiniethylaniline. 

The action of bromine on curcumin and some of its derivatives 
was also studied with the object of testing the presence of two^ double 
bonds. 

There were obtained monohromocurcumin, wnno- 

hroiti odicarh ethoxy cur C21H jy04Br(0* CO.^E t),,, moti ohromo- 

dicarhethoxycurcunim ietmhroniide^ C2iHi704Br5(0*C02Et)2, di- 
hromfMdimrh ethoxy curcimim .tetrahromide, C2xHiG04Bre(0*C02Et)o, 
monobrotnodmcetylcurcumin, Cj|Hi704Br(0Ac)2, dihromodiacetyh 
curcumm tetrahromide, C.24Hie04Brg(OAc)2, monobromodimethyl- 
curc,itnvm, G2^Hi704,Br(0Me)o,’ and dihromodimcthylcitrcumm tefra- 
hromide, C.24Hig04Brg(0Me)2. 

In the course of this investigation, it was discovered that dicarb- 
©thoxycurcumin could be converted into dicarbethoxyitS'ocurcumin 
simply by boiling with acetic anhydride and pyridine. This led 
to the view that one of the two known diacetyl derivatives of 
ciircuniin was probably diacetyh'socurcumin. Ciamician and Siiber 
described a diacetylcurciimin melting at 169 — 170 °, whilst Jackson 
prepared an isomeric substance melting at 154 ° by acetylatiiig 
. curcumin with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate.' It v/as 
siispected that the latter was probably diacetyKsocurcumiii, and 
' this suspicion was found to be correct. 

Jackson’s compound, Avhich ' can also be formed by acetylating 
Giirciimin with acetic anhydride and pyrid:'ine, gives Heller^s^ iso- 
curcLimin (Ber., 1918 ; 47 , 887 ') on hydrolysis.' It is therefore: quite 
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easy to convert curcumin into 2 i«*ocurcuuiin. These reactions can be 
represented graphically, thus : 

Diearbethoxycurcumin — Cui’cumin 


Boiling with 
acetic anhydride 
and pyridine. 





Diacetyl 
compoundj 
m. p. 154°. 


Dicarbethoxy isocurcumin 


«‘oCurcumin. 


This simple conversion of curcumin into -isocurcuinin confirms 
Heller’s view that the two substances are geometrical isomerides. 
From the ferric chloride reaction, Heller considers that curcumin 
exists in the enolic form (I), and as there is considerable 


OMe 


^c(oh)-ch:ch<^ ^oh 


_OMe 

CMe-CHlCH./ '^OH 




OMe 

\QQ — ch:ch<^\oh 

(I.) 


OH. 


, _OMe 

\co~ch:ch<^ ^oh 

(ii.) ” 


resemblance between this formula and that of divanillylidene- 
me&ityl oxide (II), the latter has been prepared in the course of this 
investigation by condensing two molecular proportions of vanillin 
with one of mesityl oxide by means of hydrochloric acid, and it is 
intended to compare the absorption spectra of this substance with 
that of curcumin similarity of absorption spectra would speak in 
favip-ur of similarity of molecular configuration. 

The condensation of mesityl oxide with some other aromatic 
aldehydes has been studied, and p~hydroxyhen2yUderie7?iesityl oxide, 
o-hydroxyhenzylidenemesityl otmde, piperonylidene7nesityl oxide, 
and cinnam'yUdene77iesityl oxide have been isolated. 

In connexion with the geometrical isomerism of curcumin and 
wocurcumin, there is some evidence that cinnamylidenemesityl oxide 
and piperoiiylidenemesifcyl oxide exist in two forms. 

Most of the compounds examined in the course of this investiga- 
tion are fiiiorescent. They are arranged in the following list in 
the order of their intensity of fluorescence ; 

N ■' ■ 


VOL. CXV. 
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Solvent in wliioii the 


Substances arranged in gradually diminishing greatest intensity is 

order of fluorescence, observed. 

Curcuniin ... ... ... ... ••• Chloroform. 

Benzyiideneeurcumin, 

CHPh:C(CO-CH:CH*OBH 3 [OMe]’OH )2 Acetone, 

ffl -Hydroxy benzylidenemesityl oxide, 

OH*Cs]H 4 ‘C!H:GH*CO*CH:CMe 2 Toluene 

o -Hydroxy benzylidenemesityi oxide Toluene. 

Dicarbethoxycurcumin, 

CH2(C0-CH:CH*C6Ha[OMe3'O*CO2Et}2 Acetone. 

Diacetylcurcumin, 

CH 2 (CO*CH:CH*CaH 3 [OMe]*OAc )2 Acetone. 

Divanillylidenemesityl oxide Acetone. 

Monobromoeurcmnin, 

CHBr{CO-CH:CH-C«H3[OM6]‘OH)s Acetone. 

Moaobromodicarbethoxyeurcumitt tetrabromide, 

C:HBr(C0*C5HBrCHBr-CBH3[OMe]*O*C0aEt)a Chloroform. 

Bibromodicarbethoxyourcumin tetrabromide, 

CBraCOO-CHBr-CHBr-OeHaCOMei-O-COaEtla Chloroform. 


i'roia these observations, it may be inferred that (1) auxochroniic 
groups, (2) the labile hydrogen atoms, (3) the double bonds, and 
(4) the symmetry of the molecule increase fluorescence, but are not 
the invariable factors of fluorescence. 

ExPEB I MENTAL. 

Bemylidemcurciimm-y CgH 5 *CHIC 2 iHjgOg. — A current of dry 
hydrogen chloride was passed through a mixture of benzaldehyde 
(O' 5 gram), curcumiii (1-8 gram), and alcohol (40, o.c.) cooled with 
ice. The colour became dark violet, probably owing to the forni- 
aiion of eurcumin hydrochloride, and in about a day the whole of 
the eurcumin dissolved and the colour changed to orange-red'. 
After forty-eight hours, the mixture was. poured into ice-cold water, 
when a greehish-yeilow precipitate was obtained which could not 
be crystallised. Jt was purifi^ by solution in acetic acid and frac- 
tional precipitation by sodiuni acetate (sample I), and subsequently 
in the same way by preciipitation from an alcoholic solution by 
water (sample II). It is soluble in alcohol, acetic acid, acetone, 
or chloroform:, shrinks slightly at. and melts at 200'^.: 

I. O'iOOO gave. 0r2#« 00^ and 0*0486 HgO. C = 73'g; B =5-4..' 
II. 0-1104 . '...;0-296b CO 2 „ 0-0527 'H20.,C^=7.3-2'6j H,= 6-3. 

0^H24,06 requires C— 73*68; H=5-26 per cent. „ ' 
Condtumtitm Prod^mt of Curcumm and NitrosodimethylamUne^' 
N(OH3)2i‘CaH4*NlC2jHjsOg.-— :One..part;of eurcumin: and one: part of; 
nitrosodimethylaniline were dissolved- in alcohol, .two parts : of zinc'. 
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chloride were added, and the mixture was warmed for a few minutes 
on the water-bath. When the colour became brown, the product 
was precipitated by water. A good deal of tarry matter was dis- 
solved by treatment with 30 per cent, acetic acid. The residue 
could not be crystallised, but was purified by fractional precipita- 
tion from acetic acid solution by water. The substance obtained 
in this way is fairly readily soluble in alcohol, acetic acid, or 
acetone, shrinks at 98°, and melts and decomposes at 144 — 14,5°. 
Two fractions obtained by precipitation with water from acetic 
acid solution had the same melting poipt, and gave the following 
results on analysis : 

I. 0TdO 2 gave 7'6 c.c. No at 30° and 760 mm. N = 5-7. 

II. 0-1430 „ 7-1 c.c. Ns „ 29^ „ 758 mm. N.=5-61. 

CagHogOgNa requires N=5-8 per cent. 

Monohromociirmmiiw, C 2 iHi 90 eBr. — Half a gram of curcumin 
was dissolved in 35 c.c. of warm chloroform, the solution cooled 
until curcumin began to separate, and 4*5 c.c. of a 5 per cent, solu- 
tion of bromine in chloroform were then gradually added, avoid- 
ing rise of temperature. The solution became quite clear on the 
first addition of the bromine solution (1 c.c.), and hydrogen bromide 
was evolved. After ten minutes, air was blown through the mix- 
ture to drive off the chloroform, and the residual emulsion was 
rubbed with a little alcohol. Needle-shaped crystals of mono- 
bromocurcumin separated, which were soluble in alcohol, chloro- 
forni, ac.etic acid, acetone, or toluene, shrank at 131°, and melted 
at 136°: 

0-1187 gave 0-0510 AgBr. Br=18*2. 

requires Br = 17'9 per cent, 

Moiiohr’^omodkarhetho'jyyciircumm^ 021^^170*4® 
pared in a similar way from dicarbethoxycurciimin, crystallises from 
much alcohol in needles melting at 165— 170°: 

0-1172 gave 0-0382 AgBr. Br=13-87. 

C27H27029Br requires Br= 13‘47 per cent. 

M o7ioh romwlicarh ethoxy eiircumin tetrahromkle, 

02iH2704Br5(0*C02Bt)2. 

— Dicarhethoxycurcumin ■ (1 gram) was dissolved in the- minimum 
quantity of cold chloroform and treated with 40 c.c. of a 2‘5 per 
cent, solution of bromine in the same solvent. After remaining at 
the ordinary temperature for one and a-half hours, the chloroform 
was driven off by a current of air. The product was extracted 
successively with boiling ethyl and iaethyl: alcohols, leaving a residiie 
which could not be crystallised, but was purified by dissolving in 
chloroform, and ,, fractionally ■■precipitatmg, -'with, alcohol. It .is 

■ ' N',2, 
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sparingly soluble in alcobol or light petroleum;, and melts and 
decomposes at 209 — 210°. Different fractions gave the same 
analytical results : 

0-1S97 gave 0-1438 AgBr. Br=43-S. 

C2yH-27 requires Br=43-9 per cent. 

Dihromodicarb ethoxy cur cmnm tetrdbromide^ 

C?2lH^l604Sr6(0*C02Et)2, 

was obtained by brommating dicarb ethoxy curcumin in cold chloro- 
form solution with excess of bromine. It separated from alcohol 
in colourless crystals, softening at 148° and melting at 152°. It 
remains unchanged on boiling with water: 

0-1278 gave O’ 1460 AgBr. Br = 48-61. 

CayHgfjOjoBrg requires Br= 48-48 per cent. 

Monohroniodiacetylcur cumin, C2iHj704Br(0Ac)2. — Ciamician and 
Siiher’s diacetylcurcmnin was brominated in cold chloroform solu- 
tion with a little more than the theoretical quantity of a chloro- 
form solution of bromine (as in the preparation of monobromodi- 
carbethoxy curcumin). It crystallises from alcohol in needles melt- 
ing at 173 — 174°, and is brighter in colour than diacetylcurciimin 
itself : 

0-1162 gave 0*042 AgBr. Br=15*38. 

CgsHgsOgBr requires Br= 15*03 per cent. 

Dibromodiacetylcurcumin tetrahromide, C2iHj^g04Brg(0Ac)2, was 
obtained by brominating diacetylcurcumin in cold chloroform solu- 
tion -with excess of bromine, and was crystallised from alcohol. It 
melts and decompose at 80 — 83° : 

0*1477 gave 0*1785 AgBr. Br=51*43. 

^25^^22:08^^6 recj[uires Br = 51-45 per cent. 

Mo^iohrommMmethylciircimvm, C2jHi704Br(0Me)2, was obtained 
by treating dim ethyleurciimin in cold chloroform solution with a 
little more than the theoretical quantity of broinine. It crystallises 
from alcohol in needles melting at 140 — 141°; 

0*1200 gave 0-0468 AgBr. . Br = 16-6.' 

requires Br=16-49 per cent. 

, : Mbrmmdim.ethy7curcumm tetrabromide, C2iHi604Bry(OM6)2.— 
■■Dimethylcureumin dissolved in chloroform was” treated with excess 
of bromine, when hydrogen bromide was evolved, and, after half 
: an hour, the chloroform, was evaporated. .This substance could not 
; be crystallised, but was purified by precipitation .from its hot 
alcoholic solution with, water. ■ Distinct 'fractions possessed the same 
melting .point ,, (softens at , 96°, melts' at, 102— -104°) and; gave. 
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identical analytical results. It is soluble in cblorofonn or acetic 

acid : 

0-1120 gave 0-1437 AgBr. Br=54-6. 

CggHgsOgBrg requires Br=54'87 per cent. 


Conversion of Bicarb ethoxy cur mniin into Heller’s Bicarb ethoxij- 
isocurcumin-. 

A mixture of 1 grain of dicarbetboxycurcumin, 10 c.c. of acetic 
anliydidde, and 1 c.c. of pyridine was digested at the boiling point 
for forty-five minutes. Alcohol (6 c.c.) and a little water were 
added to the cooled mixture, and the supernatant liquid was 
decanted from the viscous mass wdiich thus separated. Brom the 
latter, by stirring wdth 2 c.c. of glacial acetic acid, a solid product 
was obtained, and this when crystallised from alcohol melted at 
142°, whicli is identical with the melting point given by Heller 
for dicarbethoxyf.socurcumin . 

Found: C=63-0; H = 5-5 

CgyHgsOjo requires (3=63-28; H=5*46 per cent. 

Acetylation of Curcumm with Acetic Anhydride and Pyridine. 

Ciirciimin was digested with acetic anhydride and pyridine under 
the same conditions as described in the last paragraph, and a solid 
product isolated. The yellow solid obtained in this way was frac- 
tionally crystallised from acetic acid. The first fraction (which was 
only a minor portion) melted at 169 — 170°, and was found to be 
identical with Ciamician and Silber's diacetylcurcumin (mixed melt- 
ing point). The second fraction (major portion) melted at 154°, 
and this, it is interesting to note, is identical with that given by 
Jackson for his diacetyl compound obtained by means of acetic 
anhydride and sodium acetate. 

Found: C=66-4; H=5-23. 

C?2r,H2.i08 requires C = 66*37; H=5'3 per cent. 

Beacetylation of Biacetylcurcumin (m. p. 154°) and Isolation of 
Heller’s isoGurcumm. 

One grain of this diacetyl compound was dissolved in 15 c.c. of 
acetic acid, 1 c.c. of sulphuric acid (D 1*84) added, the mixture 
warmed for a minute, cooled, and poured into water. The yellow 
precipitate was dried on porous porcelain and extracted with hot 
benzene. The benzene solution, on cooling, deposited the substance 
as a yellow, amorphous powder, soluble in cold alcohol^ acetic acid, 
acetone, ethyl acetate, or chloroform, sintering at 140° and melting 
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about 280 *^. There could be Httle doubt that this compound was 
identical with Heller’s ibocurcumin : 

0-1130 gave 0-2822 GO^ and 0-0571 H.O. C=68-i; H=:5-6. 

C2 iH 2 qO (5 requires C=68-4; H = 5'43 per cent. 
^-M'lidToxyhenzylidenemesiUfl oxide, 

oh-C 6 H.pCh:ch*co-ch:c(ch 3)2. 

—To an alcoholic solution of 2*4 grams of p-hydroxybenzalclehycle 
aud 1 gram of mesityl oxide, I'o grams of zinc chloride were added, 
and the liquid was boiled for two hours. The solution, after 
concentration, was ponred ijito water, causing the deposition of 
oily drops, wdiicli became crystalline on agitation. On recrystal- 
lisatioii from alcohol, yellow crystals were obtaiiiod, which melted 
at 120° and dyed yellow shades on chrome-mordanted wool: 

0-1210 gave 0-3590 CO. and 0-0784 H«0. C-80-91 ; 1-1 = 7-2. 

CigTIj^O. requires C= 81-25; Ef=7*36 per cent, 
o-IIydroxyhenzijlidenemesityl oxide was prepared in a similar 
way to the corresponding j>-hydroxy-conipound. The crude pro- 
duct separated as an oil, which -was obtained crystalline by dissolv- 
ing in aqueous potassium hydroxide, allovdng to remain for a few 
days, and precipitating with hydrochloric acid. The substance dis- 
solves with a very beautiful orange-red colour in potassium 
hydroxide solution : ' 

0*1000 gave 0*2970 CO. and 0*0667 TLO. 0=81*0 ; H = 7*42. 

CV3HJ4O3 requires C = 8T25; H=7-36 per cent. 

oxide, 

CH2:o.:bcH3-CH:cH-co-CH:c(CH3)2. 

— Piperona! (2-6 grams) and mesityl oxide (2 grams) were dis- 
solved in alcohol, and alcoholic potassium hydro.xide was added to 
render the solution fairly alkaline. The mixture was boiled for a 
few minutes, when an orange-coloured substance began to separate. 
On cooling, this solid wms collected, dissolved in acetic acid, and 
reprecipitated with water, when it melted at 130 — 135° (x4). This 
proved to be a mixture of two substances melting at 148 — 153° and 
175 — 1780 respectively, which can be separated either by fractional 
precipitation by alcohol from acetic acid or by extraction with 
alcohol, in which the substance of higher melting point is scarcely 
soluble. The hot alcoholic extract, on cooling, deposits the sub- 
stance. which melts at 148—153° {B), The insoluble residue, dis- 
solved in chloroform and fractionally precipitated by alcohol (the 
first fraction being rejected), melted at 175—178° (C7) : 

(. 4 ) 0-1000 gavev0*2662;CO2 and 0*0558 H.O.' 0=72-6; H = 6-2. 
m 0-1150 „ 0-3040 CO2 „ 0-0580 JM). C = 72-l; H = 5-6 
(G) 0-1021 „ ■9-2710; CO. ,0-0533 I-bo. G = 72*4 H=5*8.,.' 

■ C143EI24O3 requires. G.= 73"0; H = 6’08 per cent. '■ 
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CinnaniyUdeneniesityl oxide, 

C6H5-ch:ch-ch:ch-co-ch:c(ch3)2, 

was prepared in the same way as the above piperonylidene com- 
poimd. On cooling the reaction mixture, some viscous substance 
was deposited, from which the supernatant liquid was decanted and 
poured into water. The semi-solid mass was dissolved in acetic 
acid and precipitated with alcohol. It melts and decomposes at 
180 — 182° (a). Addition of water to the filtrate caused the separa- 
tion of a second substance, which melted and decomposed at 88° (^). 
Both the a- and /3-compoiinds were soluble in alcohol, chloroform, 
acetone, or toluene, but could not be ci’ystallised from any of these 
solvents. Experiment showed that these compounds were inter- 
convertible; the former (a) on boiling with acetic acid for two^ to 
three minutes and adding water to' the solution gave the 3-com- 
pound melting at 88°", whereas the latter on boiling with alcohol 
for about five minutes gave, on cooling the soliitioh thus obtained, 
a deposit of the a-compound melting at 180 — 182°. 

The a-compound is less readily soluble in alcohol tliail the 0 : 

(a) 0T082 gave 0-3365 CO3 and 0'0670 H^O. C==84-4; H = 6-8. 

(0) 0-1494 „ 0-4610 CO2 „ 0-0808 H2O. 0 = 84-1; H=:6'0. 

CJ4HJ5O requires 0 = 84-4; H = 6’4 peh cOnt. 

Divaniltylideneinesityl oxide (II, p. 293). — A Cutreht of dry 
hydrogen chloride was passed into an ice-cooled alcoliolic solution 
of 2*6 grams of vanillin and 1 gram of mfesityl oxide, When the 
liquid became deep blue. After two days, the solution Was pofired 
into cold water, the precipitate collected and ttittirated With sodiuM 
acetate solution. The brown, amorphous powder obtained iii this 
way could not be crystallised, and was purified by fractional pre- 
cipitation from acetic acid with water solution. It is solhbie in 
alcohol, chloroform, or acetone, softens at 165°, and melts at 178°. 
Distinct fractions obtained by the above described method gave 
identical analytical results: 

I. 0-1200 gave 0-316 COg and 0’067 H3O. C=71-8; H = 6-2. 

II. 0-1065 „ 0-282 CO2 „ 0-059 H2O. C=T2-2i ; H = 6-l. 

C22S22^5 t! = 72'l; &=6 per deht., , 

I take this opportunity of thankihg 3?r0f. B'. hT.' Da's tor his.Mfid 
help and encouragement during the progress of the Work. 

OHEMICAn Labobatorv, 

Dacca., C oLLBOB, BENOAr., iKoiA. . .. [JBecetwed, Becewfeer I'StS.] 
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XXXI . — The Rotatory Dispersive Poiver of Organic 
Compounds. Part IX. Simp>le Rotatory Dis- 
persion in the Terpene Series. 

Bjr Thomas Martin Lowry and Harold Helling Abeam. 

In a paper on “’'The Form of the Eotato-ry Dispersion Curves,” 
piiblislied in 1913 (T., 103, 1067), it was shown: 

(a) That the rotatory dispersion in a large number of simple 
organic coinpoiinds may be expressed by the formula 

where k is tiie “ rotation constant ” and Xq® jg the “ dispersion con- 
stant ” of the substance. 

(b) That this formula can be applied both to magnetic and to 
natural rotatory powers. 

(c) That a very simple method of testing the form of the disper- 
sion curves is to plot the reciprocals of the rotatory powers against 
the squares of the wave-lengths. When the simple dispersion 
foimiila is valid, the observations vfill plot out to a straight line. 

The- validity of this simple dispersion formula was established 
in several ways. Thus : 

(1) Tw'eiity-five hydrocarbons, alcohols, and acids for which the 
ratio a435g/q54gj~ 1*686 were grouped together, and their magnetic 
dispersion ratios were averaged for six different wave-lengths ; these 
averages showed a remarkable agreement with the ratios calculated 
by means of the simple . dispersion formula. 

(2) In the same way the optical dispersion ratios of eight second- 
ary alcohols, for which were found, to agree closely 

/with ratios calculated by the simple formula. 

(3) A few optical and magnetic rotations of larger magnitude 
showed a similar close agreement in individual cases, without the 
necessity for averaging which arises when the readings are small. 

(4) In the case of a- and j8-methyl glucosides, very concordant 
, results were obtained when the two constants of the simple equation 

were calculated (a) from the mercury readings and, aaigi, 

(h) from: the. cadmium readings Ogngg and, 06438' (Lowry and Abram,, 

.. Tmm. Faradaf Soc.,. 1914, '10, 108). . ■ 

These earlier observations showed , that the' simple /dispersion 
.foriia,ula can be applied very ■ generally to „ compounds 'of . simple 
/ structure, such as, the' optically active secondary, alcohols, ■ which 
contain .only a single asymmetric carbon atom and', 'also to com- 
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pounds sucli as the glucosides which contain several asymmetric 
carbon atoms associated with the simplest possible radicles, for 
example, hydrogen, hydroxyl, and the like. An opportunity lias, 
however, occurred recently of testing the validity of this same 
simple formula in the case of a large number of optically active 
compounds in which these elements of simplicity in the molecular 
structure are conspicuously absent. The striking results of this 
further test form the subject of the present communication. 

The new data now under consideration were provided by the 
observations of Prof. Pupe, who- in continuation of earlier . experi- 
ments on the ‘'Influence of Constitution on the Rotatory Power of 
Optically Active Substances” {Amwlen, 1903, 327, 157 ; 1909, 369, 
311; 1910, 373, 121; 1913, 395, 87, 136; 1913, 398, 372; 1914, 
402, 149) has published a series of measurements of the optical 
rotatory power of (1) twelve derivatives of methylenecaniplior, 
(2) menthol and eleven of its esters, (3) myrtenol and eleven of its 
esters, (4) three hydrocarbons derived from citroneilaldehyde, 
(5) camphor, pulegone, and carvone {Annalen, 1915, 409, 327). 
Unlike the previous series of measurements, which were confined to 
observations with sodium light, the last series included, in the case 
of almost every compound, readings for four different wave-lengths 
in the visible region of the spectrum. It was therefore possible to 
study, not only the optical rotatory po-wer of the various com- 
pounds, but also the character of their rotatory dispersion. 

The four wave-lengths, selected from a continuous spectrum, 
were A = 6563, 5898, 5463, and 4861, corresponding closely with the 
Fraunhofer lines: (7 = 6563, U = 5893, F=4861, and the green 
mercury line Hg 5461. In order to preserve a convenient sequence 
of lettering, these four wave-lengths were described as G, i), E, 
and F ; but, as the symbol E has long been applied to the Fraun- 
hofer line of wave-length 5270, the symbol <3 is nsed below for the 
green (quicksilver) line in the series, which thus becomes (7, Z), 
Q, F. ' ' , 

The various substances were examined either in the pure state 
as liquids at 20° or dissolved in benzene at 20°, since this solvent 
was found to have no very great influence on the rotatory powers ; 
several substances were examined both in the pure state and in 
solution. 

Wlaeii the experimental work was approaching completion, the 
data were handed over for detailed analysis to Dr. A. Hagenbach, 
Professor of Physics in the Univeii^ity of Basle. The important 
deductions which he was able to make are set out in a paper on 
"Rotatory Dispersion in Homologous Bevies” (Zeitsch. physikal. 
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Chem., 1915, 89, 570). The chief points of this paper are as 
follows ; 

(1) The dispersion ratio is practically constant in each 

series of closely-related compounds. Compounds which differ in 
any marked degree from the average are regarded ^,s '' relatively 
anomalous.” 

(2) A similar statement may he made in reference to all the six 

ratios ajac, a^/ac, aS was shown 

by tabulating these ratios for (i) eight derivatives of methylene- 
camphor, (ii) menthol and seven of its esters, (iii) three hydro- 
carbons from citronelialdehyde. 

(3) It follows, therefore, that if the dispersion law for one 
member of the series be given by the equation a = <p{k), the rotatory 
dispersion in every compound may he expressed by equations, 
such as: ■ 

[a.,] = Co>(x). 


This proportionality of rotatory powers was demonstrated by tabu- 
lating the ratios three series 

of compounds. 

Attempts were made to determine, mainly by graphical methods, 
the nature of the unknown function 4>{k). Thus, the equations of 
Biot, ' 

and 'of Stefan, 

a=A+BI\^, 

were tested by plotting a against l/X^, Boltzmann’s equation: 


« = or aA2 = .4+5/A‘h 

was tested by , plotting ctA- 'against 1/A-. In neither ease was an 
exact linear Jaw disclosed. The equations of Lommel, and the two- 
tenn equation which Bnide used to express the rotatory power of 
quartz, could not be tested in this way; but the, empirical , equa- 
tions :■■ 

a = J+S/A^ and loga=J + B/A 

were tested by plotting log a against log l/'A and against 1/A; sub- 
sequently, log. a WAS, ^Iso. plotted against , A, and' a against 1 /A 
1915, 40^, 349, 351), but again without, diaclosing any 
simple linear relation between these quantities. , The nature of. 
tUe Junction in the equation a=<^(A) thus remained still undis- 
coiered. The present pa-per serves ■ ti> ^ supply '..this,' deficiency by 
showing that in almost every ease 'the' new dispersion .data- ca'ii,,be 
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expressed by a simple equation of tlie type first put forward by 
Drude. 

The fact that Drude’s equation was not used by Hagenbach, and 
in general failed during many years to secure the practical recog- 
nition wliioli it deserves, may be accounted for in two- ways. In 
the first place the equation was put forward, as an approximation 
only, in a very general form: 

“ ^ xa- v 

containing an indefinite number of arbitrary constants. The arbi- 
trary constants, in tlie denominator were deduced 

from measurements of refractive dispersion, and it was not even 
suggested that they could be derived (in a still more satisfactory 
way and often with much greater exactness) from the rotations 
tliemselves. In the second place, Drude demonstrated the validity 
.of his equation, only in one single case, namely, that of quartz, 
the equation for which took the fo-rm 

“ A^-AjS W 

No data whatever were given for optically active liquids, and the 
magnetic rotatory dispersion in carbon disulphide and in 
creosote (!) was expressed by a different formula, also depending 
on measurements of refractive dispersion. The first extensive prac- 
tical application of Drude’s formula was therefore made less than 
six years ago in the second paper of the present series. 

The easiest (although perhaps the least exact) method of testing 
the simple dispersion law, a~kf (x^-~Xq^), is to plot the reciprocals 
of tlie rotations against the squares of the wave-lengths. The 
dramatic effects which are produced by plotting 1 /a against are 
shown by comparing the straight lines of Figs. 1 to 4 with the 
broken lines* or curves which were given by all other methods of 
plotting. It is specially remarkable that plotting a against 1/A- 
(Stefan’s formula) should give curves, where plotting 1/a against 

(I)riide’s formula) gives very exact straight lines. These lines 
indicate clearly that, where half a dozen other relationships have 
failed, the simple Drude formula gives at once a satisfactory 
expression of the experimental data, t 

* Hagenbach appears to have plotted his curves on the assumption that 
the “B” line used by Kupe was the Fraunhofer line fs 27 o» not the 
mercury line 

t More exact data may perhaps compel the use of additional terns, as in 
the oase of quartz, which requires one, two, or three terms, according to the 
range and accuracy of the data employed, but there are no indications of this 
in the data'examinedhitherto'.'-"' 
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A marked exception occurs in the case of pulegone, -whicli gives 
a smooth, full curve, and evidently shovps “ complex ” rotatory dis- 
persion. Diphenylmethylenecamphor, CjqHj 40 ICP 1 i 2 , the dis- 
persion ratios of which are much lower than those of all the related 
compounds, gives a curve; so also does ment-liyl jS-phenylcinnamate, 
CioHjgO"CO*CH*.CPh2, the rotatory dispersion of which must be 
comple:;, since the dispersion ratio, a^jac =1'72, falls below the 


Fig. 1. 



Boiaiory dispersion in derivatives of methylenecamphor. 

^Notice curvature in the case of the diphenyl derivative. 

minimum value apjac — Xc^jX^ ~ 1‘81S, beyond whicli Ay" would 
become negative and Xq an imaginary quantity; the fact that botii 
these compounds contain the, group CCPho can at present only be 
regarded as a coincidence.- All the other' compounds appear, as a 
resiiit of this rough graphical analysis over a narrow range of 
wave-lengths, to .give simple rotatory dispersion. 

A more exact test of the dispersion formula is given by nuineiucal 
calculation. The following table-shows .that the specific' rotations,. 
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observed and calculated, of a series of typical compounds lie well 
within the range of possible experimental errors. 


Table I. 

Specific Eotatio/is, Observed (i>nd Calculated. 


Ethylideuecamphor. 

[a] = 47*322/(A2 

-0*0829). 


Obs. 

136-37° 

178-58° 

219-31° 

308-49° 

Calc 

136-05 

178-58 

219-55 

308-49 

0-0 

-fO-33 

± 

-0-24 


Hydroxyinethylenecamphor,” 

[a] = 32 

*843/ (a2- 

0*0874). 

Obs 

66-53 

87-66 

108-57 

153-41 

Oale 

66-53 

87-70 

108-26 

153-41 

0-G 

± 

-0-06 

-fO-^3 



Beiizylmetiiylenecampiior, [a] = 33*431 / (A^ — 0* 0887) . 


Obs. .. 

97-87 

129-00 

156-26 

226-50 

Oalc. .. 


129-00 

156-39 

226-60 

0-0 .. 

+0-12 

± 

-0-13 

d: 

Menthol,* [a] 

= 15*068/(A2 

-0-0236). 



Obs. .. 

37-01 

46-58 

64-78 

70-84 

Calc. .. 

37-01 

46-47 

54-82 

70-84 

0-0 .. 

± 

-fO-11 

-0-04 



Meiithyl benzoate/* [a]=29-364/(A2-0-0255). 


Obs 

72-41 

91-10 

> 107-76 

139-30 

Calc 

72-46 

91-10 

107-59 

139-30 

0-0 

-0-05 


+0-17 

± 

Myrtenol, [a] = 14*700/(A2- 

•0*0316). 



Obs 

36-83 

46-49 

65-04 

71-81 

Calc 

36-83 

46-48 

55-09 

71-81 

0-0 


po-oi 

-0-05 

± 

Myrtenyl benzoate, 

a=l 1*505 /(A2- 

0*0341). 


Obs. 

29-01 

36-67 

43-61 

66-90 

Calc 

29-01 

36-67 

43-52 

66-90 

0-0 

Sz 

± 

-O-Ol 

±, 


* Dissolved in benzene. 


In view of the fact that the readings for solutions in ben^Jene 
were multiplied by ten to convert them into specific rotations, 
whilst the others were approximately doubled, the agreement shown 
above is. practically perfect. ■ 
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Even, clearer evidence of the validity of the simple dispersion 
formula is afforded by a study of the average dispersion ratios 
observed and calculated for groups of related compounds. Three 
such groups were averaged by Hagenbach, namely ; 

{a) Eight derivatives of methylenecamphor (dissolved in 
benzene), a^jac = 2-310. 

(&) Seven esters of menthol (j)ure or in benzene), a^/a^ =1‘920. 


Fio. 2. 



Rotatory dispersion in menthol and its esters. 

Notice etirvature in the case of ^-pheaylcinnaraate. 

(c) Three derivatives of citronellaldehyde (in the pure state), 

To these there are now added average ratios for: 

V Six derivatives of .methylenecamphor (in the pure state), 
af/sff 's= 2‘303'.- ' . ■ 

(e) Menihoi and seven esters (dissolved in benzene), a^/aff = 
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(/) Myrtenol and eight esters (in the pure state), a^fac =1'95S. 
The close agreement between the observed and calculated values 
of these ratios is shown in table II. 



x2^0-45 0*40 0>35 0-30 0-25 


Sotaiory dispersion in myvlmol amd its esters. 


Tablk II. 


Dispersion Matios^ Observed and Galculated. 




dpltxc- 

upfaie. 




a/}/a<7. 


(«) 

/Obs. ... 

.. 2-310 

1-751 

1-415 

1-633 

1-237 

1-319\ 


\C»te. 

.. 2-310 

1-752 

.1-418 

1-629 

1-236 

1-318/ 

3-0879 

ib) 

/ Obs. ... 

.. 1-920 

1-529 

1-294 

1-488 

1-181 

1-2591 

■W®'==. 

tCalo. 

.. i-921 

1-529 

1-294 

1-484 

1-181 

1-257 /®-«5d 

(C) 

/Obs. ... 

.. 1-991 

1-561 

1-313 

1-615 

1-188 

1-2741 


\Caic." 

.. 1-992 

1-569 

1-316 

l-5i3 

1-191 

1-269 / 

0-0401 

id) 

fObs. ... 

..2-303 

1-766 

1-423 

1-619 

1-234 

1-312 1 


\Calc. 

.. 2-303 

1-748 

1-417 

1-626 

1-234 

1-318 f 0-0871 

m' 

j Obs...,, 

.. 1-911 

1-521 

1-289 

1-4^2 

1-180 

l-256\ 


\ Gale. . 

.. 1-911 

1-522 

1-292 

1-479 

M79 

1-255 f 

0-0227 

(/) 

fObs. ... 

..1-958 

1-560 

1-306 

1-499 

M86 

l-264i 


/Calc. 

...'l-:958:-. 

i-560 

1-396 


■:l-186 

1-264 /0.-033i 
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.This agreement is nearly as close as in the case ol the data by 
wliich the validity of the simple Drude formula was first estab- 
lishedj and even the largest differences are usually less than the 
average errors of the individual ratios. The “simple” character 
of the rotatory dispersion could therefore only be called in question 
i.f data were available of greater exactness or over a wider region 
of the spectrum.. 

A further opportunity of testing the validity of the simple dis- 


Fig. 4. 



persion law, is ' provided by thejnclu^on in a more recent paper by 
Prof. 'Blip©, .(fl'ef'aj, Ghifn. Acto, .1918, 1, 45'2.) , of ' dispersion data 
for four .samples of camphylcarhinol. 




/CH-CHg-OH 

<I 


a compound .containing three asyinmetric , carbon atoro^. jg,? .com-. 
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ponents of a complex ring system. The agreement between the 
observed and calculated rotations is shown in table III. 

Table III. 

Rotatory Dispersion in Gamphylcariinol. 

First sample, [a] - 15*980/(A2-0*10220). 


x 

=6563 

5898 

5463 

4861 

Obs. 

48*64° 

6o*24° 

81*57° 

119*17° 

Calc. ......... 

48*64 

65*05 

81*43 

119*17 

0-0 ...... 

± 

+0*19 

-f0*14 

i 

iSecoiid sample, [a] 

=15-213/(a2-0T0223). 


Obs 

46*31 

62*11 

77*67 

113-48 

Calc 

46*31 

61*93 

77*53 

113*48 

0-C 

± 

+0*18 

+0*14 

± 

Third sample, [a] = 

T5'252/(A2-0-10239). 


Obs 

46*46 

62*22 

77*74 

113*90 

Calc 

46*46 

62*13 

77*79 

113*90 

0-C ...... 

± 

-f0*09 

-0*05 

± 

Fourth sample, [a] = 

= 16* 10/ (\2_ 010304). 


Obs 

49*13 

66*73 

82*44 

120*82 

Calc 

49*13 

65*76 

82*39 

120*82 

0-C 

± 

-0*03 

+0*05 

i 


It will be observed that the sample having the highest rotatory 
power, which was also probably the purest, gives a remarkably 
close agreement, the differences being in opposite directions and 
amounting only to a few hundredths of a degree, or about 1 part 
in 2000. This exact agreement suggests that the simple dispersion 
law may he of value as a test of purity, and that deviations from 
it may in some cases justify a further examination of the chemical 
composition of the material used for the measurements. 

It is of interest to notice the chemical character of the com- 
pounds to which the “simple” dispersion formula has now been 
applied. They are as follows: 



CHMeg 


CHg 1 C:0HR 

CH„ OH-0-CO»R 

CHa . GH. 

i CMeg 1 

{ 1 

1 yMeJ 

CHg 1 CO 

GHg , GHg 

CH^ OH 

. ^CMe/ 

^CHMe/ 

\-C^ 

1.. Methylene camphors. 

2. Menthol esters. 

.'GHa'O-GO.-B 
3. Myrtenol ©stem. 


CMe2:OH*OH2-CH2-OHMe*OH:GHE. 

4, Hydrocarbons from citronellaldehyda. 
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Nearly all are complex ring compounds or loaded with, double 
bonds. The fact that the simple formula applies to compounds of 
such complex structure is rem.arkable evidence of the broad and 
sound basis on which the formula rests. 

Characteristic Wave-lengths . — -In Brude’s simple equation, the 
rotatory dispersion is defined completely by the “ dispersion con- 
stant'’ this is the square of a wave-length, which is that of a 
hypothetical absorption band, usually in the ultra-violet region 
o.f the spectrum. This wave-length defines the whole course of the 
dispersion curve, and is independent of the particular wave-lengths 
used to cletermiiie it; thus the value of Aq- may be deduced equally 
well from the mercury ratio £14358/0^403, from the cadmium ratio 
®.'.tjg6/®64:3.s> from the ratio apja^, derived from the data now 
under discussion. A preliminary study of these data by Prof. Riipe 
had, however, disclos^ the fact that, in the case of the methylene- 
camphors, ajp/dc^ag, whilst in the case of the citroiieilaldehyde 
hydrocarbons, a^. - that is, for each series there is a 

“ characteristic wave-length,” Aa {Zeitsch. phgsikal. Chem., 1915, 
89, 581), for which the rotation is equal to the difference between 
the rotations for the F and G lines. This wave-length is not a 
fundamental constant of the dispersion curve like the Aq^ of Binide’s 
equation, since it depends on the two standard wave-lengths, for 
example, F and G, which are selected as determining the differ- 
ence; but it usually lies within the limits of the visible spectrum 
and affords a picturesque method of setting out the essential 
features of the dispersion curve. By assuming the validity of 
Stefan’s formula, Hagenbach showed that this wave-length can be 
deduced from the expression 

Ji ■ _ ' / L - y ■ _ JL 

A/ " lA/ Ae^/ A^®’ 

or, ' taking in all the four rotatory powers, 

_1 = fj_ _ 2_\ L, 

A/’ 

Drude’s equation, on the other hand, which is the .one that 
■actually fits the curves, gives for .the “characteristic wave-length'"’ 
the express'iO'U ■ ■ . ■ 

^ 2 _ V - (’t - 2)A/ _ 0*4307 - 0-2363(«-—2) 

{n~lf {«-l)2 

where '■» is the dispei-sion ratio- -.a_p/<i^. Thus, for the citronell- 
aldehyde ' hydrocarbons, for which ;?z.'=2'00, this: equation' gives 
as was observed , experim.e.Tatally.' when it was ..found . that 

— Ot?.; ■" -;■■■.■ ■" . ■'.■'■.■' 
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Constant Botatory Dispersion in Homologous Series. — In the 
compounds now under consideration, new radicles are introduced 
into the molecule at points which are separated from the asym- 
metric carbon atoms by a considerable chain, including in every 
case either an oxygen atom or a double bond. A constant dis- 
pemon ratio is therefore observed from the beginning, and any 
substance of which the rotatory dispersion differs largely from the 
average of the series is noteworthy and exceptional. The only 
conspicuous exceptions amongst some thirty-six compounds under 
consideration in the present research were found in two substances 
containing the group X'Phn. These have now been shown to 
differ from the others also in giving complex instead of simple 
dispersion curves, so that the rule appears to apply without excep- 
tion to all compounds showing simple rotatory dispersion. 

A different state of affairs prevails, however, in the secondary 
alcohols of Pickard and Kenyon, -which have a '‘growing chain” 
attached directly to the asymmetric carbon atom. The dispersion 
is here always simple, but the dispersion constant varies in the 
different series, and only assumes a steady value in each series 
when the “growing chain” of carbon atoms has definitely estab- 
lished itself as the heaviest radicle attached to the asymmetric 
carbon atom (Lo-wry, Pickard, and Kenyon, T., 1914, 105, 101). 
The lowest homologues usually show an exceptionally high rotatory 
dispersion, but this is not accompanied by any change in the type 
of the dispersion curve, and is therefore entirely distinct from the 
“ anomalous rotatory dispersion,” of which an exact definition was 
given in a former paper of the present series (T., 1915, 107, 1196). 
It would be a real misfortune if substances which are perfectly 
normal in their rotatory dispersion were to be regarded even as 
“relatively anomalous” whenever they happen to differ slightly 
from their homologues, and it is hoped that this unnecessary and 
misleading description will he abandoned. 

Summary. 

It is shown that the simple dispersion formula 

can be applied to express the rotations produced by a large number 
of compoimds of the terpene series, including («) derivatives of 
methylenecamphor, including camphylcarbinol, (6) menthol and its 
esters, (c) myrtenol and its eaters, and (dJ) hydrocarbons derived 
from citronellaldehyde. Pulegone, and two compoimds contaming 
the group XPhg, sho-# complex rotatory dispersion. 

Guy’s Hospital, ' 

. v. .. :Los;Doh, S.B. 
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XXXII . — A New Sector Spectrophotometer, 

By Samuel Judd Lewis. 

In a paper by the author- on “ The ultra-violet absorption spectra 
of blood sera” (Proc, Roy. Soc., 1917, [B], 89, 327), it was stated 
that the work described had been done with two sector spectro- 
photometers, that these were not adequate to the exacting nature 
of the investigation, although they w’^ere the best and most modern 
instruments available, and that a new photometer to the author’s 
design was under construction. That apparatus has now been in 
use for several months, and the purpose of this paper is to describe 
it. A short account of the method of using such instruments is 
given in the reference mentioned above. 

As "was the case with the work detailed in the paper cited, the 
present development of the sector spectrophotometer has been 
generously supported by the Beit Research Fund Committee, the 
trustees of a fund which has been placed at the disposal of the 
British Homeopathic Association by Mr. Otto Beit for purposes of 
scientific research. 

The new instrument was designed by the author in 1915 with 
a view to meeting the requirements of the work on blood serum. 
No instrument can be unnecessarily refined for this, and should it 
be desired to employ the method of ultra-violet absorption spectro- 
graphy for clinical purposes, whether for blood serum or for any 
other substances, an instrument which is at once trustworthy and 
easy to manipulate is essential. Incidentally, an instrument which 
fulfils these conditions should satisfy most of the demands of scien- 
tific research and bring the practice of ultra-violet absorption 
spectroscopy within the range of applied chemistry. Unless or 
until the ideals set out are attained, absorption spectroscopy can 
have little more than academic significance; but perfect, easily 
adjustable spectrophotometers may be expected in course of time 
to occupy a place in the general laboratory not less important than 
that filled by the polarimeter or the refractometer. 

Among the objects aimed at in the new design were the 
: following: 

(;.) The utmost accuracy and refinement in the resulting spectra 
. because for the serum work it is required to discover with certainty 
very small differences of detail in the absorption curve, as explained 

111. the paper cited. ■ ' 

To work quickly as well as' accurately, since it is necessary 
.to undertake the examination of a serum at very short '.notice, and 
.there. IS no reasonable opportunity, of .revising, the observation, ' as. ■ 
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tlie. serum will usually have changed in character by the time the 
absorption curve is drawn ; this presumes quick and perfect adjust- 
ment of the instruments. 

(c) To maintain this excellent adjustment throughout an experi- 
ment, or to restore it from time to time during the progress of an 
observation, without the necessity of other disturbances, 

(d) Precise quantitative values for the extinction coefficieuts, 
since the amplitude of the curve has important significance. 

(e) To attain this high standard, and yet to be able to use the 
one spectrograph alternately with the photometer and for other 
purposes as circimstances may require. 

The photograph exhibits the general appearance of the new 
photometer; it exposes the vanes in the upper sector, the front of 
the sector box having been removed ; also only one platform bear- 
ing a tube carrier is shown. The arrangement of parts is displayed 
in the diagram. 

Q represents a suitable lamp, light from which falls on the two 
lenses Hj, Zg, which render the light parallel. These pencils of 
light pass through the face in the reflecting prism P-^ and 
through the face 02,52 hi the reflecting prism P^ in the manner 
shown, and are reflected approximately at right angles by the 
inclined faces in prism Pj and 0362 in the prism P^, so that in 
each case the light follows a course parallel to the main axis of 
the prism to a second inclined face in prism P^ and 
prism P3, where it is reflected again at right angles. 

The parallel beam reflected from h^di passes through the sector 
Pj, the diaphragm Oj, and the lens to the inclined face e^/i 
in reflecting prism where it is reflected at right angles along 
the main axis of the prism on to the inclined face ffihp where it 
is again reflected at right angles and passes out of the prism 011 
to the face ki of the rhomb E placed in front of the slit S of the 
spectrograph, or, in the absence of the rhomb, directly on to the 
slit. 

Tile pencil from undergoes similar treataueiit, and eventu- 
ally passes out of the photometer on to the face of the rhomb. 

The rhomb may be dispensed with if the pencils of light are 
directed so as to fill the angles of the prisms at and g.y, provided 
that one prism slightly overlaps the other, as shown in the figure, 
so that the prominent edge may define the line of Juxtaposition. 
It will be seen that any stray parts of the pencils of light would 
be reflected or escape out of the field. 

The essential part between the two prisms in either path is the 
sector i>2, capable of cutting off any desired portion of the 
, light passing along that path.' 
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It iilioiiid be. observed tliat tbe prisms and sectors are enclosed 
in dust-proof metal boxes provided with quartz windows. 

The sector system is placed in a part of the path where the 
light is parallel. It consists of four vanes, Fj, IT. Fs, V4, as 
shown ill the side elevations in the figure. Each vane has two 
edges at right angles, and when the four vanes are disposed to one 
another in one plane, so that the four angles meet at a point, the 
system is closed and no light can pass. This arrangement is repre- 
sented in the upper path in the figure. The common point of the 
four angles is on the optic axis, to which the plane is at right 
angles. Each vane can be turned by means of suitable mechanism 
about its bisectors, ?n-j, m.i, Wg, When all the vanes are turned 
siriiultaneously through an angle of 90° about their respective 
bisectors, light can pass in the direction of the optic axis without 
any inteiTiiptdon except that caused by the slight obstruction due 
to the thickness of the material of the vanes, as shown in the 
figure for the lower path. By turning the vanes through any 
other giisen angle about their bisectors, a known proportion of the 
light may be allowed io j>ass. Each of the four vanes is carried 
on a wheel, by means of a spindle w?hich coincides with the bisector 
of' the vaiie and also forms the axle of the wheel. These wheels 
are mounted on the outside of the walls of the box enclosing the 
sector at right angles to one another, and fit into one another by 
bevelled cogs. They move simultaneously, and the fitting is so 
close that back-lash is reduced to an insignificant minimum. The 
amount of rotation of the vanes is measured by a pointer, I, 
mounted on the front wheel and moved against an arc graduated 
in half degrees from 0 to 90. 

A diaphragm or stop, Oj, Oo, is placed in front of each sector to 
'redtice the section of the beam of light- to suitable dimensions,' 
say 9 '. mm. in diameter when the .observation tubes or cells have a 
luiijeii of 12 mm.' 

In order to correct the error caused by the obstruction due to 
'the thickness o,f the .material of 'the vanes, their edges are reduced 
to k-iiife .edges, and the thickness along the bisector is graduatetl 
fro,rjii. 'the iniiranum at its -. extremity at ' the .optic axis to what is 
necessary, say 1 mm,, at a -distance' .of 10 mm. ' The two sides of 
each vane are equally .made, and. each of the four surfaces is plane 
or concave. Hence, a section through a vane at right angles to 
its bisector has the form ' of , a rhombus having two very obtuse and 
two very acute angles ; also-' a section which includes the .bisector 
has the form of an isosceles- triangle.-. 

It follows that when the.. sector system is open, .as shown in the-' 
lower path in the figure, the -obstruction ■ or shadow', produced by.' 
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each vane has tlie form of a geometrical sector of Imowii dimensions, 
and therefore the sectional area of the pencil of light passing 
through the sector systena is reduced by four times the area of one 
small sector shadow; also, each of the four apertures has the form 
of a geometrical sector. 

Compensation for this reduction in area is made by employing 
for the path in which the light is to be of whole, or 100 per cent, 
intensity, that is, for the path in which the substance under observa- 
tion is placed, a diaphragm the aperture of which is appropriately 
larger than that of the diaphragm in the other path. In the 
author’s instrument, the diameter of the larger aperture is 9‘3 mm, 
and that of the smaller 9-0 mm. These diaphragms are loose and 
may be used with either sector, according to whether it is desired 
to use the upper or lower sector. 

The only limitation to this arrangement is that the sectors do 
not operate for those angles which are included by the small angle 
covered by the thickness of the vanes. In the author’s instrument 
this is 2’6°, so that the range of operation is from 2'6° to 90°. 

The lenses L^, L^, placed between the. sectors and the second 
set of prisms, focus the light on the slit, the focus being that for 
light of a wave-length of about 3000. 

The edge of the rhomb is placed dose to the slit, . so that the 
two pencils of light when they emerge from either side of it into 
the slit may be at the focus of the collimating lens; the line of 
juxtaposition between the two spectra is thus very cleaidy defined 
without the least overlapping or intervening space, with the result 
that the lines in the two spectra, whether visual or photographic, 
can be compared for their relative intensities at the best advantage. 

The cell containing the substance under observation is placed 
in the parallel beam of light between the sector and the central 
lens; room is provided for tubes up to 100 mm. in length, and 
tubes of this length were used successfully in an investigation 
relating to Lambert’s law. As the pencil of light is 9’ 3 mm. in 
diameter, it is desirable for long tubes that the lumen of the tube 
should be at least 12 mm. in diameter, so as to avoid serious reflec- 
tion from the inner walls of the tube. When the lumen is small 
and the layer of substance thin, it may he placed in the convergent 
beam immediately in front of the prism as shown at w, and a 
still smaller cell might be interposed between the prism and the 
face Id of the rhomb, but only with due regard to existing con- 
ditions. Inasmuch as the system in the lower path of light is 
identical, with, that in, the upper, .the cell may be placed, in the 
lower with equal , advantage, 'Or, as explained. -later, cells may be 
placed in both beams simultaneously,' V . , 
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Tlie new instrument is eliaracterised chiefly by its sectors; these 
are distinguislied both in their construction and in the principles 
upon which they operate. In comparison and contrast with other 
sectors, they accommodate the whole beam of light, and not merely 
half, as is the case -with some others; this enables exposures to be 
reduced to one-half in order to produce a photograph of the same 
intensity; the exposures being continuous, calibration of the photo- 
graphic plate is avoided; the direct function of the new sectors 
is to cut down the intensity of the light, and not tO' do so indirectly 
by altering the exposure, as is the case with the Plilger instrument; 
the sector is still, which is a great convenience. The whole aper- 
ture of the sector system is made up of four sector-shaped apertures 
arranged diagonally about the optic axis, that is, they are dis- 
posed, at an angle of 45° to the vertical. This has the advantage 
of utilising all parts of the circular beam of light in proper pro- 
portion, whatever the magnitude of the effective aperture at the 
moment. In this it differs from the iris and other forms of stop 
or seetoi', which reduce the intensity of the light by cutting down 
the light from, the periphery of the beam inwards, or by cutting 
it down in some other w'ay which assumes that every part of the 
field is equally illuminated. Under the conditions of ordinary 
practice, this assumption lacks sufficient justification where precise 
photometry is required. 

The size of the sector aperture is measured in terms of the angle 
which it forms at the optic axis. The angle 45° represents an 
aperture of 100 per cent., and the angle formed at the optic axis 
by the shadow east by one half of a vane in any given position 
is <f>. Hence the sector aperture is proportional to 45°'“<i£>, This 
method of measuring the size of the aperture is exceedingly con- 
venient both for simplicity of calculation from the angle 6, which 
is read on the graduated arc, and for the fact that apertures of 
any odd value may be produced at will. This will become evident 
from the following explanation of the manner of calculation. 

When the vane ach in the figure (a) (front elevation) is turned 
through an angle d, as measured by the graduated arc, so as to 
take up the , position Ac/, each half ' of the vane ec or c/' creates a 
sector-shaped shadow in a beam of light in the direction of the 
arrow' ; is a projection of It is shown again in the figure (0) 
ill side elevation, where is the. projection of ed. If the beam 
of light were rectangular in section, the shadow would be triangular 
ill shape and proportional in area to sin0, since which 

.subtends the angle #, is equal to which subtends the angle ^ 
at the. .optic axis, 0 , for ed^ SLud d^o are equal,, .since they form the 
right angle in' .the isoscel^',- triangle therefore edjed' — 
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e^d’ jd'o, that) is, sin 0 = tan whence 6 being known, may be 
found directly from the tables. 

The beam of light, however, is circular in section; hence the 
area of any sector in the circle is proportional to the angle whicli 
it contains, that is, to for the shadow and 45° — ^ for the sector 
aperture. 

Only oue-eightli of the whole circular aperture has been con- 
sidered, but it will be seen on cancelling common, factors that the 
whole aperture at any moment is measured by 45° — ^, where 45° 
is taken to represent the fully open sector. It is convenient to 
express the apertures as percentages of the whole aperture, that is, 

•as The percentage apertures and values for log///^ 

corresponding with each half-degree on the graduated arc have 
been calculated by Miss Gartha Thompson, to whom the author is 
indebted for valuable assistance throughout the inquiry. Examples 
are given in the following table: 






Sector 

aperture, 

Log i/r, 


Sin B 



per cent. 


or 



{45-p) 100 

log . 

B, 

tan (p. 

p. 

45 ~p. 

45 

45~p 

10 

0-1736482 

9-85108 

35-14892 

78-11 

0-1073 

25 

0-4226183 

22-90981 

22-09019 

49-08 

0-309! 

40 

0-6427876 

.32-73241 

12-26759 

27-27 

0-5644 

40-5 

0-6494480 

33-00163 

11-99837 

26-67 

0-5740 

41 

0-0560590 

33-27239 

11-72760 

26-07 

0-5839 

66 

0-8191520 

39-32289 

5-67731 

12-62 

0-8991 

70 

0-9396926 

43-21918 

1-78082 

3-958 

1-4026 

80 

0-9848078 

44-56143 

0-43857 

0-975 

2-0111 

80-5 

0-9862856 

44-60441 

0-39559 

0-870 

2-0559 

81 

0-9876883 

44-64512 

0-36488 

0-789 

2-1031 

85 

0-9961947 

44-89078 

0-10922 

0-243 

2-6150 

85-5 

0-9969173 

44-91155 

0-08846 

0-197 

2-7065 

88 

0-9993908 

44-98255 

0-01745 

0-0388 

3-4114 


It is evident that the values in the table can be applied to 
graduating the arc on the instrument so that it may read directly 
in terms of logljl', as has been done with other instruments. 
This is convenient where it is intended to use the instrument for 
routine work only, but for versatile research, and especially where 
it is desired occasionally to elaborate a particular part of an 
absorption curve, the freedom conferred by the ordinary scale and 
tables will be appreciated. There is, however, no difficulty in 
providing both scales on the same arc. ► 

The effect produced by tbe size of the shadow cast by the van© 
being a function of the sine of the angle through whicli the vane 
^ has, been' .turned' is .significant-,'. .Erom,. the 'above,: figures, it will; he,. 
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seen that the difference in the sector aperture produced by a 
constant difference of 15° in d decreases continuoiisly, thus: 

Per 

cent. 

Between 10° and 25° the aperture decreases by (78-11 — 49-08) 29-03 

„ 25° 40° „ „ „ „ (49-08—27-27) 21-81 

„ 55° „ 70° „ „ „ „ (12-62— 3-96) 8-66 

„ 70° „ 85° „ „ „ „ ( 3-96— 0-24) 3-72 


Agaiii, for half -degree intervals in 9: 


Between 20° and 

20-5° 

the aperfcm'e decreases by (58-03 — 57-09) 

0-94 

„ 40° „ 

40-5° 

„ „ „ „ (27-27—26-67) 

0-60 

„ so° „ 

80-5° 

„ „ „ „ (0-975— 0-879) 

0-096 

„ 85° „ 

85-5° 

„ „ „ „ (0-243— 0-197) 

0-047 


For any of the apertures of small size, it is evident, therefore, 
that a movemeiifc of the pointer on the arc over one or more 
divisions alters the size of the aperture by only a small fractioJi, so 
that any probable error in construction or manipulation can have 
no detectable effect on the measurement of the size of the aperture. 

The possibility of regulating the size of the small apertures with 
such precision is a valuable advantage, since it is with these that 
much of the more important and delicate work is done. 

In an investigation of uric acid, undertaken to see if it obeyed. 
.Lambert’s law, it was proved that the results for all the small 
apertures clown to 0'29 per cent, (reading 84*5° on the graduated 
arc and giving the value 2'53 for log 7/1') harmonised perfectly 
with those found for the larger apertures. The still smaller ones 
were not quite so true, owing to a slight imperfection in the setting 
of the vanes, but this can be avoided in reproducing the instru- 
nieiit. 

The instrument is absolute in all its nleasiiremeiits. That it is 
not only so, but that it is also precise, follows from the examination 
of a standard piece of glass wdiich was supplied by Messrs. Adam 
Hilger with their photometer for calibration purposes. The figures 
obtainecl are tabulated below. The two sets of values for log// Z' 
are as follows: (a) those obtained by the new photometer; (5) the 
figures given.. by Hilger: 


Wave-length. 

C »). 

(6). 

2751 

0*281 

0-278 

2636 

0-665 

0-610 

2564 

0-919 

0-888 

2478 

1-318 

1-330 

2435 

1-606 

1-608 

2389 

1.970 

1-940 


Of the two. methods, the ■ one ' with, the new photometer has the 
advantage of being direct and of not depending on the assumption 
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tliat photometry in the ultra-violet is uniform with, that in the 
visible region and on the use of accessory apparatus, as in the 
method published by Hilger. In any case, the two series of results 
are sufficiently similar to one another to call for a discussion as to 
which is the more accurate expression of the phenomena. 

Considerable advantage is gained by having two sectors which 
are equal in all respects, as in the new photometer. <As already 
stated, the substance can be placed in the first and second paths 
alternately, so that any slight imperfections in the sectors or in 
any part of the optical train will express themselves in opposite 
senses in the two series of spectra; also the work will be confinned 
and experimental error corrected at the same time. The mean of 
the two closely concordant results must-be a very near approxim- 
ation to the truth. 

Further, opportunity is provided for eliminating the effect of 
the solvent directly. Most of the solvents, alcohol, for example, 
give feeble absorption spectra which spoil the accuracy of the 
extinction coefficients of the dissolved substance under investiga- 
tion. It is not altogether satisfactory to correct the absorption 
constants of the solution by subtracting those due to the solvent, 
which have been a-scertained separately, and in any case it is 
laborious to do so; for example, it is not safe to assume that a 
standard curve for absolutely pure alcohol applies to commercially 
pure spirit. Indeed, some of the impurities coanamoiily occurring 
in rectified spirit are strongly absorbent of ultra-violet light. It 
is better 'to place in the one path a tube of the solution, and in 
front of the constant sector a similar tube filled with the same 
solvent, as that used in making the solution. It is a good plan to 
have a tube of the given solvent in each of the two paths when 
adjusting the instrument, and then to replace the solvent in one 
of them by the solution in question. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to do so, but it lends a sense of satisfaction, while it adds little 
or nothing to the experimental work. It is certain that the differ- 
ences then observed in the two spectra are due entirely to the 
substance in the dissolved state, and hence its absorption curve 
can be derived directly. There is, however, the possibility of the 
absorption spectrum being modified by the association of the solute 
with the solvent, but that is a matter for other inquiry in each 
particular case and does not affect either the general truth of the 
proposition or the operation of the instrument. 

SiATiiE Ink BuiiiDmas, : 

, " High Homobn, W.O. I.,- {Received, Srd, 1919,]' 
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XXXIIL~-“T/ie Foy^mation and Stability of spiro- 
Gom']}ounds. Part II. Bridged- s^im- compounds 
Derived from ojcloHexmie. 

By Christopher Kblk Ingold and Jocelyn Field Thorpe. 


Introduction. 


(A) General. 


In Part I, of tliis series (Beesley, Iiigold, and Thorpe, T., 1915, 
107, 1080) a comparison was drawn between tlie conditions of 
formation and the stability of the bromo-esters of iS;8-diinetliylglu- 
taric acid and cycfoiiexane-1 : 1-diacetic acid. These two acids con- 
tain respectively the structures I and II, and the object with which 


* (I.) 


p.) 




these comparisons were made may be indicated by reference to 
Figs, (i) and (ii), which are drawni to correspond with structures I 
and II. The question discussed was whether the forcing apart of 
the valencies (a) and (b) of a carbon atom from an inclination of 
2 tan“^ \/2 to one of |w radians, which, according to Baeyer's strain 
theoiy necessarily accompanies the production of the cyclohexane 
ring, would cause the other two valencies (c) and (d) to approach 
one another. They might, it was suggested, approach one another 
ill such a way as to divide the remaining space into three equal 
angles as in Fig. (ii A) ; or, alternatively, they might be quite 
unaffected by the straining of (a) and (6) and remain, as Fig. (ii B) 
shows, at til© normal angle of 2 tan-'iy'a. 

It was pointed out that if the first of these hypotheses, that 
represented in Fig. (ii A), were correct, and side-chains attached 
to (c) and (d) were in closer proximity when («.) and (&) were 
bound in a cyclohexane ring than is the case in Fig. (i), where (a) 
and (5) are free, then the elimination of groups or elements such 
: as, for example, hydrogen and bromine as hydrogen bromide, from 
the aide-chains of substitution products of eyclohexanediacetic acid 
.should ' proceed with greater readiness than ,, when corresponding 
deriv.3tives of diniethylglntarie acid- are employed. Further, the 
-ring compounds formed as a result of the elimination "might be 
expected to possess a greater ' general stability, iH', the^ form,er case 
than -ill the latter. If,' on the -other hand* ,, the second, alternative, 
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for whicli Fig. (ii B) is drawn, is tlie correct one, there should he no 
difference in the two cases. 

Experimental evidence was, as a matter of fact, clearly in favour 
of the first hypothesis. Thus, for example, trans-cycloh&'KOM&spiro- 
cyelopropane-l : 2-dicarhoxylic acid, which contains the carhon 




skeleton IV, was found to possess a distinctly greater stability than 
tra«s-caronic acid represented by the outline III : 


CH 

CH 



( 1 ) 

(2) 


(III.) 


™4e::cH:>s<£ 

XW.) 


' The present paper extends the comparison to'' substances of a rather 
more complex type, which ■ contain ..a,:'c^<??obutane ring Joined to the 
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c//c/opropane ring by two carbon atoms common to. both. The striic- 
tures of these eomjjounds are indicated by the outlines V and VI : 


CH. 

GB. 


>^<l 

iv/' 


-(?« 

-C(3) 


CH,-CH, 9-C« 

Gsi 

(4) 

(VL) 


It is apparent that the presence of the cyeZobutane ring in struc- 
tures V and VI will make a considerable difference in the kind of 
effect that one might expect to observe. This can best be under- 
stood by representing the strained valencies according to a graphical 
method which depends for its rational basis on the following con- 
siderations. 

In Fig. (iii), wdiicli is drawn to correspond with formula III, the 



carbon atoms of tlie cyeiopropane ring are represented as points at 
tSie corners of an equilateral triangle. Now in tlie case of such a 
compound as ethane it can scarcely be doubted that the resultant 
of the attracting forces which bind the two carbon atoms together, 
tiiat is to say the valency, is directed along the straight line joining 
the centres of the carbon atoms. With cyclopropane, however, the 
case is different. For here,- according to the strain theory, we have 
each one of the carbon atoms of the ring reacting on those of its 
valencies which participate in - the ring' in such a way as to tend ia 
make them emanate from the atom in directions inclined to one 
another at an angle of 2 tan-i ^§7 if the carbon atonis were 
entirely successful in bringing about this result, then, since two 
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valencies emanating from tlie same carbon atom at an angle of 
2tari~^\/2 have to reach the two remaining comers of the equi- 
lateral triangle, it is clear that the only way in which they could 
do so is by describing curved paths. The simplest curve which, in 
these circumstances, a valency could describe w'oiild be the arc of a 
circle each of the terminal tangents of which makes an angle of 
taii-iy 2 with the median through the corresponding corner of the 
equilateral triangle. This T>atli is drawn in the case of the valency 
(3 : 1) in Fig. (iii). It represents a state in which the carbon atoms 
would be entirely free from distortion of the kind we are consider- 
ing, the Avlioie being borne by the valencies ; that is to say, the physi- 
cal stress w'ould reside solely on the inter-atomic medium in which 
the forces of valency are propagated. The valencies will, however, 
on tlieir part, tend to reduce their potential energy by shortening 
their paths, and if they completely succeeded would stretch them- 
selves along the straight lines joining the carbon atoms. Tliis 
would throw the whole of the strain back on tii© latter, siiioe^ now 
the initial directions in which tli6__ring-valeiicies leave a carbon 
atom are inclined, not at 2tan--^V2, but at ?r/3. It is probable, 
therefore, that an equilibrium of stresses will 1::^ set up, and that 
the valencies will occupy paths which lie between the straight lines 
and the limiting arcs, the arrangement being of such a kind as to 
cause part of the strain to be taken up by the distorted carbon 
atoms and part by the bent valencies. 

Experimental support can be claimed for this view. For in 
Part I, there were recorded experiments which yielded decided evi- 
dence that part at least of this kind of strain is actually taken up 
by the carbon atoms. In particular, it was shown that, when two 
valencies of a carbon atom are bound in a cyclohexane ring, groups 
attached to the other two valencies api>arently take up an altered 
relative position. It is obvious that this could never happen if the 
strains existing in the cyc/ohexan© ring resided solely on the valen- 
cies participating in the ring, none at all being borne by the carbon 
atom wliicli carries the side-chains. Similarly, strains existing in 
on© ring of a spiro-compound could not po^ibly make themselves 
felt ill the second ring unless communicated by a spiran© carbon 
atom, which itself is in a state of strain. According to the experi- 
ments described in Part I., such communication of stram across the 
spirane carbon atom appears actually to take place, and on© can 
.only co.ncliide therefrom .that the spirane.atom itself .is by . no means, 
in' an' unstramed. .condition. .. 

If it be true that part at least of the strain of the cyclohexane 
ring is actually taken up- by the' carbon . atoms, then regarding the 
matter from the graphical . -point of -. '..view, we m,ay .' saj' that the 
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valencies of the cyeZohexaue ring, and presiiniably of aiiy^ other 
alicyclic ring, occupy patlis which are distinctly hatter tliaii the 
limiting arcs the terminal tangents of which meet at the normal 
angle 2tan~i.V^2. 

On the other hand, it will be shown in the present paper that it 
is more difficult to close the cycZobntane ring in the formation of 
certain bridged-sywro-compounds of the type VI (p. 322) than it is 
in the formation of corresponding bridged-ring compounds of the 
type V (p. 322). Further, the former, when obtained, are less 
stable than the latter in certain specific positions entirely in accord 
with the views here put forward. If the stresses existing in the 
cyclohexane ring can be communicated to the cyctobutane ring, or 
to side-chains attached to the cyclopropane ring before the cijclo- 
butane has been closed, then it follows that the valencies of the 
cyclopropane ring, as well as the spirane carbon atom, must take 
part in the transmission of stress. With entirely unstrained valen- 
cies this is inconceivable, and one is therefore forced to tlie^ conclu- 
sion that the valencies themselves are strained. 

The graphical aspect of this is that the valencies concerned, and 
therefore probably all ring-bound valencies, must occupy paths 
which, are not straight lines, which are, in fact, distinctly curved. 
The curvature of such a path ’ivill, as we have already seen, be less 
than that of ^he limiting arc the terminal tangents of which meet 
at 2 tan" ^ V 2, and the path may therefore be regarded as lying 
somewhere between a straight line on the one hand and a limiting 
curve on the other. 

Exactly where the position of equilibrium of a particular valency 
lies, and what the precise shape of its true path is, it is impossible 
at present to say; but the view that the true eqiiilibriiu.n~path lies 
somewhere between the rectilinear path, which represents the limit- 
ing case in which the valency is unstrained, and tlie curved path 
which stands for the other limit in which the whole of the distortion 
resides on tlie valency and none at all on the carbon atom, affords 
a simple, and, so far as it goes, a fairly adequate hypothesis in 
regard to the facts observed. If we accept the point of view that 
the more strained a valency is the more prone it is to break, then 
among the factors which determine the equilibrium of strain-distri- 
bution will certainly be found the number of groups attached to the 
carbon atoms concerned; for the tendency which ring compounds 
have to undergo fission between quaternary carbon atoms is well 
known. The electrochemical. character of’ the ; substituents will, . of 
course, be another determining'. factor... 

Thus it would seem that there are, three causes', affecting the' 
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stability of any valency which participates ni a fully reduced 
alicyclic structure : 

(1) Tbe number of carbon atoms in the ring, 

(2) The character and mode of attachment of any attached rings, 
and 

(3) The number, distribution, and character of the substituent 
groups. 

In regard to the first of these causes Baeyer’s simple conception 
has had a very great degree of success in explaining the broad facts ; 
so much so that one cannot but accept it as an approximation to 
the truth. In its elemental form, however, it does not consider 
the question as to whether the atoms or the valencies are the seat 
of ‘the postulated strain, and, consequently, is not in a position to 
take into account the mode of operation of causes (2) and (3), which 
present us with two unsolved problems. The series of which this 
paper is Part II. is an attack on the former of these. In regard 
to the latter all that can at the moment be said is that the present 
considerations lead to the view that whilst causes (1) and (2) deter- 
mine the maximal strain or curvature which any particular valency 
can be called on to bear, cause (3) operates in such a way as to 
settle exactly what fraction of that maximum it shall bear. 

The uncertainty which surrounds the operation of cause (3) con- 
stitutes a difficulty which one meets with in planning experiments 
with a view to study the mode of action of cause (2). If, however, 
one is careful only to compare substances in which similar, and 
similarly situated, substituent groups are present, the strain on a 
valency may fairly be taken to be measured by the greatest strain 
which that valency could be called on to bear in the limiting equili- 
brium. It will actually, of course, be just a fraction of this, but 
if the groups are alike it will be the same fraction for all the 
substances. In such cases, therefore, the strain existing on a 
valency is, from the graphical point of view, measured by the degree 
of curvature of the limiting curved path. 

Fig. (iii), p, 322, is an application of this method to the cyclo- 
propane ring structure III (p. 321), and has already been men- 
tioned. The limiting curve for the valency (3:1) is drawn. Its 
terminal tangents make angles of tan- 2 with the corresponding 
medians, and its curvature, taking the side of the triangle as unity, 

is v^2-jv'3. . '/, / 

Applying the same method to the cycZohexane-^pirocycZopropane 
structure IV (p. 321) we obtain Mg. (iv) (p. 322), in which, for 
reasons referred to at the beginning of this paper and given in 
.detail in Part I., the terminal.-.tangents of the:limiting curve, of the 

VOL.': ,,exv» ■■■ ." .'O",'', ' ' 
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valency (3 : 1) are drawn to make, angles with the corresponding 
medians less than the normal value tan~^V3 hy, say, p radians. 
The curvature of this curve is less than that of the curve in Fig. (iii) 
by ahout -^(7 — 2 .<i/6)2>, a figure which may he taken as a measure 
of the increase in stability of the bond (3:1) which was proved 
experimentally in Part I. 

The structure Y. (p. 322) is interesting as exhibiting a difference 
in exactly the opposite sense, , The fact that two of the valencies of 
the carbon atom (1) are held in a cyclohiitane ring will, according to 
the views put forward in Part I., tend to make the initial directions 
in which the other two valencies leave the carbon atom spread out 
in such a way as toi form angles with one another and with the cycZo- 
butane-ring'bonnd valencies greater than w’ould he the case if the 
cycZobutane ring had not been closed. This will involve an increase 
ill the initial divergence of the valencies (1:4) and (1:5). The 
limiting arc between the carbon atoms (5) and (1) is therefore 
drawn (Fig. v, p. 322) to suit, terminal tangents inclined to the 
corresponding medians at angles which are greater than V2 

by, say, q radians. The curvature is therefore greater than 
v' 2 - ■! v^3 by about 1(7 — 2\f 

The point of present interest is, of course, to see ho w a bridged - 
ring compound of the type V compares wdth a hridged-sp'fro-com- 
jioinid of the type YI (p. 322). It will he observed that in the 
latter case the limiting curve for the valency (5:1) cannot possibly 
be symmetrical. For whilst the carbon atom (5) is, on account of 
the cyc/ohexane ring, tending to reduce the angle which the ter- 
minal direction of the curve makes with the median to the value 
tan"^V^ Aradians, the carbon atom (1), as a result of its being 
involved in the eycZobutaiie ring, is endeavouring to enhance the 
corresponding angle at that end of the curve to tan-V2-l-?? 
radians. The true curve, therefore, will lie between the dotted arcs, 
of curvatures v^2~|i/3-fi/6(7 — 2^6) and 

v'2-K3 + f/6(7~2,vZ6), 

approximating to the inner are near the carbon atom (5), and to the 
outer near the carbon atom (1). Such a path, it is clear from 
Fig. (vi) (p. 322), must contain a region of comparatively great 
curvature, and we may therefore expect the bond (5 :1) in bridged- 
-'.■piro-compounds of the type VI (p. 322) to be noticeably, less stable 
than the same bond in corresponding compounds of the hridged- 
■ring. series Y, 

The effect just noticed will, of course, he by far the greatest which 
the cyc/ohexane ring could be expected to have on the attached 
fiicydic system. The reactions on' the. bonds (1 :2) ..and '(1;4) will.' 
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b© next ill importance, but of the second order. It is, however, of 
interest briefly to examine them. The fact that the limiting curve 
of the valency (5:1) is, on the whole, depressed below the arc which 
corresponds with the limiting curve of the same valency in Fig. (v) 
necessitates that the true path of the same valency in Fig. (vi) is, 
even near the carbon atom (1), rather less divergent from the recti- 
linear path than is the case in Fig. (v). This will involve a small 
effect on the valency (1 : 2) in the direction of an increase in the 
curvature of its limiting curve. The bond (1:2) should therefore 
be slightly more strained and less stable in the series VI than in 
the series V. 

The effect of the strains in the cycfohexane ring on the bridge- 
bond (1 : 4) is also^ of the second order, the depression of the bond 
(5:1) being the determining factor. In this case the fact that the 
bonds (1:5), (1 :4), and (1 :2) have their curves in different planes 
makes the geometrical construction more complicated. It would 
appear, however, that the effect should be in the direction of a 
decrease of stability, although, of course, a very slight one. 

There remains for consideration the bond (2:3). The effect in 
this case will b© still smaller, of the third order in fact, and prob- 
ably beyond the limits of detection. It should be in the direction of 
an increase in stability. 

It may be stated here that the results of the experiments 
described in this paper are in the most complete accord with all the 
above conclusions. 

The most striking fact which emerged during the experimental 
study was the marked decrease in the stability of the bond (5 : 1), of 
compounds of the type when compared with corresponding sub- 
stances of the type V (see sections G, D, and G). The fission of this 
bond was brought about with great ease in certain substances of 
the former- type by alkaline reagents which appeared to^ be without 
effect on the latter. This is in agreement with the first of the main 
conclusions reached as a result of the conception of flexible 
valencies. The agreement is particularly interesting in this case, 
for whereas in the comparison of the cyclopropane derivatives of 
types III and lY (p. 321) carried out in Part I. it was found, in 
agreement with the req[uirements of theory, that the cyclohexane 
ring had a stabilising influence, in the bridged series V and VI the 
hypothesis leads us to anticipate exactly the reverse. 

Definite experimental evidence (section B) was also obtained on 
the effect on the bond (1 : 2) of the presence of the cycZohexane ring 
ill the spho-compounds. The expected effect is in the nature of 
an increase in. strain, thatls, a decrease instability, and is .small in, 
niagnitiide. ■ Actually ■we were- not-; able' to "find a reagent which' 

O 2 ' ■ 
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would break tills bond in a compound of the type VI (p. 322), and 
would not also break the same bond in one of the type V. This 
was, at any rate, in part, due to the fact that it did not appear 
to be possible to break the bond (1 : 2) in the series VI without 
first breaking the less stable bond (5:1). This, so far as it goes, 
is valiiable, as it indicates that the effect of the cyclohexane ring 
on the bond (1 : 2) is of a smaller order than the effect on the bond 
(5:1). Fortunately, there is, however, a more precise and more 
delicate method of experiment. The cyc/ohexane6‘p«VodicycZopen- 
tane structure VI was, in our experiments obtained from cyclo- 
hexane-1 : 1-diacetic acid by a method which involved first the clos- 
ing of the cyclopropane ring, and then of the cycZobutane ring, by 
the establishment of the bond (3:4). Now the additional in- 
stability which we have been led to expect the bond (1 ; 2) in the 
,<?j>ir£>-structure VI to exhibit is due to the tendency which there 
is, owing to the cyclohexane ring, for the angle between the bonds 
(i ;4) and (1 ;5) to increase. It is obvious that this tendency will 
have greater effect if the bond (3:4) has not been established than 
’would be the case if it had, for in the former case the tendency will 
not be resisted by the strained bonds of the cyc^obutane ring. The 
result will be to- magnify the effect by drawing further apart the 
carbon atoms (3) and (4) to an extent which might quite well be 
sufficiently great to make it appreciably more difficult to close the 
cyc^obutane ring in the series VI than in the series V. A set of 
comparative experiments, made in order to discover whether such 
an effect could be detected, revealed its existence very clearly. The 
interest of these experiments lies in the fact that they show that the 
stresses in the cycfohexane ring have been communicated to the 
licmd (1 : 2), a phenomenon which would seem necessarily to involve 
the assumption that the bond (5 : 1), as well as the carbon atoms 
(5) and (1), are in a state of strain. 

With regard to the bond (1 : 4) in the structures V and VI 
(p. 322) there is available quite a good method of experiment, since 
sodium amalgam readily breaks this bond in certain substances 
belonging to these types without attacking in the slightest degree 
any of the other bonds in the molecules (see section E). The reduc- 
tions occupy several hours, and can readily be conducted at con- 
stant tejnperature and under comparable conditions. By making 
•comparative experiments along these lines it was discovered that, 
although the reactions proceeded in much the same way in the two 
•cases, there was a considerable difference in the reaction velocities, 
the reductions proceeding more rapidly in the bridged-sjwro-series 
\ I than in ^he bridged-ring-series V- This is in agreement with the 
■conclusions already reached on theoretical grounds (p. 327), bub it 
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lias also some interest from anotlier point of view. It iiiiglit be 
thought possible that valencies are so extremely elastic as to be 
capable of stretching as well as of bending. If that be so, the 
valency (1 :4) ought to be less stretched out in the structure VI, in 
which the cyc/ohexane ring is tending to reduce the angle at which 
the bonds (5 : 1) and (5 ; 4) emerge from the spirane carbon atom 
(5), than in the structure V, which contains no cycZoliexane ring. 
Any such difference in the degree of elongation of the bond (1:4) 
ought tO' manifest itself as a marked difference of stability, since 
the forces between two carbon atoms must vary as some power, 
probably a high power, of the distance hetween them. As a matter 
of fact, til© difference of stability which the reduction experiments 
reveal is in precisely the opposite sense from that which this view 
requires. This appears to us to show that no appreciable lengthen- 
ing occurs, and that probably all carbon-to-carbon valencies have 
the same fixed length. It may also be noticed that the effect 
observed is the opposite to what would be expected if the bonds 
occupied inflexible straight lines. For in this case the tendency 
which the cycZohexane ring has to reduce the angle between the 
bonds (5:1) and (5 : 4) (compare Part I.) should operate in such a 
way as to increase the stability of the bond (1:4). These facts, 
therefore, constitute a strong argument in support of the conoeptioii 
of flexible valencies. 

There remains to be mentioned finally a set of experiments which 
were undertaken in order to obtain information regarding the bond 
(2 : 3). This bond, according to the conclusions expressed on p. 327, 
should be practically unaffected by the strains in the cycZohexane 
ring. Actually we were not successful in finding a reagent which 
wmuld attack this bond in a compound of the type VI, even when 
the stability of the bond was reduced by the introduction of an 
alkyl group at the carbon atom (2), without first attacking one 
of the cycZopropane bonds adjacent to the spirane carbon atom. 
However, the experiments were interesting as confirming our pre- 
vious experiences regarding the instability of these bonds, and were 
in harmony with the conclusions already reached in regard to the 
insignificance of the effect which the cycfohexane should have on 
the bond ,(2 :3).' 

In order to avoid confusion in what follows it ought perhaps to 
be pointed out that the bonds (5 : 1) and (5 : 4) are equivalent in the 
carbon skeletons V and VI (p. 322), and only become dissimilar 
when substituent groups are introduced unsymmetrically. This is 
actually the case with the compounds with ■which we have experi- 
mented, and it so happens that the bond split in all the substance.'; 
:wMeh were subjected do fission: by alkalis ;is,: according to the method 
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of iiiimberiiig employed throughout, the bond (5:4), not the bond 
(5:1). This, it is clear, invalidates nothing, and, in fact, the agree- 
ment would be formal as well as actual if in the formulae which 
follow we had numbered the dicyc?opentaiie ring the other way 
round. The objection to doing this is that one would then meet 
with the same lack of formal consistency in regard to the bonds 
(1 :2) and (3:4). 


(B) Formation- of the Brklged-ring Systems V and VI (p. 322) / 
Closing of the cjQ\oButane Bond (3:4). 

Some time ago, m a paper published by one of us in conjunction 
with W. H. Perkin (T., 1901, 79, 729), it was shown that when the 
dibromo-ester of iSiB-dimethylglutaric acid (VII) was treated with 
ethyl nialonate and sodium etlioxide, condensation took place in two 
stages, the ultimate product being an insoluble, yellow sodium deriv- 
ative of ethyl diinethyldicyc?opentanonetricarboxylate (IX), It was 

CH.^p^CHEr-CO^Et sodio- p^9(CO.^Et)-CH(0O2Efc)2 

CH3*^^^CHBr'CO.^Et CHg'^^^CH-COgEt 

(VII.) (VIII.) 

sodium X(C02Et)*C:C(0Xa)-0Bt 

(4) 

(IX.) 


therefore to be expected that if cyc^ohexaiie-1 : 1-diacetic acid were 
used in place of dimethylglutaric acid a similar condensation •would 
ensue : 

CH„\„^CHBr*CO,Efc ethyl sodio- 

GHg-^^^GHBr-COgEt 
(X.) 




chx: 


•OH.'CK 

•oh;-ch: 


>>(Kx 


.C(C02Et)-CH(C02Et) 


"OH*CO„Et 

(XL) 


smiium 

^ 

ethoxkle 


^“2^CH2-CH2^,^^C(C02Et)-C0(3i 

(4) 

(XII.) 


Til© sodium derivatives IX and Xil clearly belong respectively 
to .the types „V, and Vl '(p,. , 322), and if was therefo.re decided to 
make their formation and decompositions subjects of comparison. 

"It was found. possible .to' prepare- the sodium spiro-oompo.mid 
.(.XTI) direct. from ethyl dibrom.oc^cZohexaiiediacetate,(X) and ..ethyl. 
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sodiomaloiiate under the same conditions as are employed in pre- 
paring the sodium ring compound (IX) from ethyl dibroinodi- 
iiiethylglutarate (YII). Direct comparison of the two condensations 
is, however, complicated by the fact that, whilst ethyl dibromo- 
dimetliylglutarate (VII) can readily be obtained in a state of purity 
by distillation, the corresponding cycZohexane derivative (X) decom- 
poses when distilled. We were therefore forced to use a crude 
bromination product containing only 76 — 80 per cent, of the 
dibromo-ester. Nevertheless, the difference between the two cases 
is significant. TwO' experiments, one with the broino-ester of 
dimethylglutaric acid, and the other with the bromo-ester of cj/clo- 
liexanediacetic acid, carried out under comparable conditions 
(except that suiScient excess of the crude cycZohexane ester to^ allow 
for the impurities was used), gave in the first case a 62 per cent, 
yield of the sodium compound (IX, p. 330), and in the second a 
13 per cent, yield of the sodium spiro-compound (XII, p. 330). 

In order to make the comparison more definite, the tetraethyl 
ester XI (p. 330) was prepared in a state of purity. The internal 
condensations of the esters VIII and XI (p. 330) with alco- 
holic sodium etlioxide, whereby alcohol is eliminated and the 
bridged structure formed, were then carried out in a series of 
experiments made under comparable conditions. Several pairs of 
parallel experiments were made, in which the two esters were boiled 
with alcoholic sodium etlioxide under standard conditions for dif- 
ferent lengths of time, at the end of which the insoluble sodium 
compounds were collected and -weighed. The results are given iu 
the experimental part of this paper (p. 359). The figures for the 
yields in the two cases lie upon fairly smooth but widety divergent 
•curves (Fig. vii). These curves clearly show that the velocity of 
formation of the bridged-ring structure is much greater than the 
velocity of formation of the sp/ro-compound. The times required 
for a 20 per cent, conversion are in the ratio of apiproximately 
10 to 1. An examination of the curves shows that, if is the yield 
(per cent.) and t the time, the quantity — d/d j dt) is almost 

invariable with time and has a definite positive value for each curve, 
being about O'97-i hours for the bridged-ring compound and about 
0‘S3“^ hour for the bridged-spfro-derivative. The velocity constants 
for the formation of the sodium compounds are therefore approxi- 
mately in the ratio of 3 to 1. The best yields obtainable in the two 
cases are 77 per cent, and 38 per cent, respectively, but a longer 
time is necessary to produce a 38 per cent, yield of the spirocom- 
pouiid than is required to obtain a 77 per cent, yield of the ring 
compound. The fact, appears to be that the spVo-ester XI (p. 330) 
.will' only .condense with, itself . when ptesent^.in tbe, sodium etboxide. 
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in considerable concentration. For, wliereas under tlie experimental 
conditions which give the best yield (77 per cent.) of the sodio-ester, 
IX, the tetraethyl ester, VIII (p. 330), almost entirely disappears 
from the reaction mixture, when the ester XI is treated sO’ as to 
produce a maximal yield of the sodiov?_pfro-ester (38 per cent.), then. 


Fig. {vii). 

JSstablisJmient of the botid 3 : i. 



although longer time is allowed in this case, the conversion is found 
to be only partial, about '15, per cent, of the tetraethyl ester being 
recoverable. Yet prolonging the time of reaction does not appear 
appreciably to increase the yield of sodium compound or reduce the 
quantity of tetraethyl ester recoyered. 

Tbe.se experiments clearly show that it is more difficult to estah- 
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lisli the bond (3 : 4) of the c^e^obutane ring to form the spiro-com- 
poiind XII than it is in the formation of the ring compound IX. 
Indeed, the lo*w yield of the former compound was one of the 
greatest practical difficulties of the research. 


(C) Hydrolytic Becompodtions. of the Bridged-Ring Derivatives IX 
and. XII (p. 330); Stability of the cjcloPropane Bond (4:5). 


The first evidence of a difference of stability between compounds 
of the bridged-.s 7 >iro-series VI and those of the bridged-ring series 
V (p. 322) was obtained in the course of some experiments on the 
hydrolysis of the sodium spfro-compound XII (p. 330). 

The effect of hydrolysing agents on the sodium compound IX has 
already been described in the paper with W. H. Perkin (loc. cit.), 
and the general conclusion reached was that the end-product of the 
action of alcoholic potassium hydroxide was a mixture of the dibasic 
and monobasic acids XIII and XIV, and that the same two acids 




C(C02H)«CH-C02H 

CH CO 

{XIII. ) 



(XIV.) 


were formed by the action of dilute sulphuric acid. The dibasic 
acid XIII when heated with water in a sealed tube was found to 
yield the monobasic acid XIV. 

On experimenting along these lines with the yellow sodium spiro- 
compound XII (p. 330) it soon became apparent that the sjdro- 
compounds were behaving very differently j the hydrolytic products 
were therefore investigated in some detail. 

When the yellow sodium spro-compound XII was treated with 
cold dilute acid a colourless, solid ester, CigH^gO^ (XV), was pro- 


c,H,g:c< 


C(CO,Et)-OH-C02Et 

C(COaEt)-GO 

(XV.) 


duced. This ester could be transformed by cold alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide into the yellow potassium salt, XVI, and thence by acids 
into the colourless acid-ester, XVII. 


CM, 


^,0<C(002K)--C:G(OK)-OEt 


0(CO3Et)*GO 

(XVI.) 


C5H.c,:c<^ 


(a02H)“CH-G02Efe 

(GOgEt)-®) 

(XVIL) 


Regarding the question as to which of the three carbethoxyl 
groups has been attacked by the reagent, it is clear that it cannot 
be that attached to the carbon atom (2) ; for if it were, the forms- 
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tioii of a yellow, msoluble potassio-compound so very similar to tlie 
original sodium compound would be exceedingly improbable. The* 
fact that it is the l-carbetboxyl group, and not the 4-carb ethoxy 1, 
which has been attacked follows from the production by further 
hydrolysis of the acid-esters XVIII and XXI, about the constitu- 
tion of which no doubt exists. 

The first product of the action of boiling alcoholic potassium 
liydroxide on either of the compounds XVI or XVII was a colour- 
less, very readily soluble potassium salt of the ethyl dihydrogen 
ester XVIII: 


C,H, 


C(C02H)-CH-C0., 
^C(C0.2Et)*C0 
(xvm.) 




The constitution of the acid-ester XVIII follows from the fact 
that it is obviously formed by the hydrolysis of the metal-substi- 
tuted carbethoxyl group in the yellow potassium compound of the 
diethyl hydrogen ester. The other possible formula (XIX) of the 
diethyl hydrogen ester would give an ethyl dihydrogen ester of the 
constitution XX, The formula XX was, however, easily shown to 


C(CO,Et)-CH-CO,Et 

(XIX.) 




C(002Et)-CH-C02H 

C(CO„H)-CO 

(XX). 


be incorrect by an experiment on the effect of treating the substance 
with acetyl chloride. With this reagent it readily jdelded an anhy- 
dride, which, on treatment with water, furnished the original acid- 
ester. 'Piese facts clearly favour formula XVIII, in which the free 
carboxyl groups are attached to contiguous carbon atoms, and rules 
out the alternative formula XX. We must also regard XVII as 
the true formula of the diethyl hydrogen ester, since a substance 
of the formula XIX could not possibly yield the ethyl dihydrogen 
ester XVIII. 

The acid-ester XVIII can also be produced from the triethyl 
ester XV (p. 333) by hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid. Indeed, 
up to this point hydrolysis with alcoholic potassium hydroxide and 
•with hydrochloric acid proceeds along the same lines. The first 
product of the action of boiling hydrochloric acid on the ester XV 
is the diethyl hydrogen ester XVII ,(p. 333), which, , by .continuecl 
action of the same reagent, is conyerted into the ethyl, dihydrogen 
ester XVIII (aboye). ' , 

The further action of hydrochloric acid causes the substance to 
decompose simultaneously iu two ways, losing, in the one case, a 
carboxyl group, and, in the other a carbethoxyl group. Tire groups 
elimiaated •will, of nourse, be those in, the, positions (2) and .(4) con- 
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tigiioiis to tlie carbonyl group, and the products must therefore 
possess the constitutions XXI and XXII : 

•CO.H 


These formulse are in complete accord with the properties of the 
substances. The acid-ester XXI, for example, melted without 
decomposition and gave no coloration with ferric chloride, showing 
that the free carboxyl group is not adjacent to the carbonyl group, 
and that the carboxyl group which was attached to the carbon atom 
(2) in the acid-ester XVIII has been removed. The dibasic acid 
XXII, on the other hand, melted with decomposition, gave a crim- 
son colour with ferric chloride, and when treated with acetyl 
chloride gave an anhydride from which the original acid could be 
regenerated by treating with water. These facts clearly establish 
formula XXII. 

The formation side by side of the acids XXI and XXII does not 
constitute quite the final stage of the hydrolysis by hydrochloric 
acid of the ethyl dihydrogen ester XVIII (p. 334). For the acid- 
ester XXI on prolonged boiling with hydrochloric acid loses its 
4-carbethoxyl group, yielding the inonocarboxylic acid, XXIII : 


(XXI.)‘ 




.C(C02H)-CH 
-CO 


■GH- 
(XXII.) 


{XXIII.} 


The dibasic acid XXII, on the other hand, was not changed appre- 
ciably even on boiling for eighty-seven hours with hydrochloric acid. 
The final product of the action of this reagent on the acid-ester 
XVITI was therefore a mixture of the dibasic acid and the mono- 
basic acid (XXII and XXIII). ' 

Further, the dibasic acid XXII was readily converted into the 
monobasic acid XXIII by heating for a few minutes at 200° with 
water. All the acid-esters (XVII, XVIII, and XXI) of the series 
reacted at this temperature with -water, giving the same monobasic 
acid, usually in very good yield. The neutral triethyl ester XV 
(p. 333), however, required the presence of a trace of an acid, such 
as acetic or hydrochloric acid, in the water. The presence of a small 
quantity of butyric acid even was found to be quite sufficient, so 
that in the cases of the acid-esters the reaction is in all probability 
autocatalytic, the catalyst being the hydrogen ions produced initially 
by the electrolytic dissociation of the acid-esters themselves, and in 
the later stages of the reaction by the dissociation of the mono- 
carboxylic .acid XXIII' or' of "carbonic' acid. ,In the case' of. the 

o* 2 " 
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triefcliyl ester it is necessary artificially to introduce some hydrogen 
ions ill order to start the reaction. 

Alkaline hydrolysis of the acid-ester XYIII (p. 334) proceeded in 
quite a different direction, the product being an acid of the formula 
C| 2 Hio^a- This substance is a dibasic acid. It is not an aldehyde, 
and contains no lactone ring. It is therefore a fission product 
formed by the breaking of one of the bonds (1 : 2), (1 :4), (1 ;5), or 
(4:;)) of the di cyclic system: 


\ 


. ^CJ(C02H)— *CH— CO,H 

c<>i-~ 1 

'\C(002H)“'CO(3) 


One of the three carboxyl groups originally present in the molecule 
has been lost, and, since the substance gives no colour reaction with 
ferric cliloride, it is to be presumed that it is the carboxyl group 
attached to the carbon a-tom (2) which has disappeared. The ques- 
tion* as to which of the four possible bonds has been broken is settled 
very clearly by the properties of the substance. Thus fission of the 
cyc^obutane ring at the bond (1 : 2) should yield either a derivative 
containing an open-chain acetoacetic acid residue or a hydroxy-com- 
pound capable of forming a y-lactone, according to the way in which 
the elements of water are added to the molecule at the point of 
fission. The substance actually obtained was found to be remark- 
ably stable towards boiling alkalis and showed no tendency to pass 
into a lactone. On the other hand, although a ^mng-acid, it forms 
an anhydride with the greatest ease. For this reason it may be 
safely assumed that the 1- and the 4-carboxyl groups are attached 
to contiguous carbon atoms, and that the bridge-bond (1:4) has 
remained intact. The bond wliicli has been broken is therefore one 
of the cyclopropane bonds (1 :5) and (4:5), and since the substance 
is not a y-hydroxy-acid, it must have one of the two following 
formulse; * . , 


COsH 

c,H„:cH.6<:;^°y,iy>co 

COjH 

. (XXIV.) 


CO^H 

C'0,H 

(XXV.) 


Although both these formulae are in harmony with the properties, 
of the substance, there can be little doubt that formula XXIV, and 
not formula XXV, is correct for this reason: The monobasic acid 
XXIII (p. 335) does not undergo fission with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide. The fission therefore seems to be connected with the 
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quaternary carlbon atom in the position (4). If this be so it is 
reasonable to assume that splitting takes place at a point adjacent 
to this carbon atom. An indirect but interesting confirmation of 
this conclusion will subsequently be referred to (p. 345). 

The substance to which the formula XXIV has been assigned 
separates from water with two molecules of water of crystallisation. 
The anhydrous compound when heated at 250° was found to pass 
into an anhydride which gave with water a new dibasic acid, also 
of the composition CjoHieOg. This did not take up water of 
crystallisation and melted with the immediate elimination of water- 
vapour. On boiling with hydrochloric acid, it was quantitatively 
converted into the isomeride previously mentioned. These relation- 
ships clearly indicate that geometrical isomerism of the ck-trans- 
type is here being encountered, both the acids Ci 2 HjgOg having the 
structure represented by the fo.rmula XXIV, which clearly requires 
the existence of this kind of isomerism. 

The relationships between the various substances obtained by the 
hydrolysis of ethyl cycZohexanespfrodieycfopentanonetricarboxylate 
and of its sodium derivative are collected together for convenience 
in table I. 

In order to study more closely the contrast presented by the 
hydrolytic reactions in the dimethyldic^cZopentane and the cydo- 
Iiexaneispfrodicycfopentane series, a number of direct comparative 
experiments were made in order to determine the relative speeds 
at which the acid-esters of the two types decomposed in the presence 
of alkali. The substances chosen were the ethyl dihydrogen 
ester, XXVI, and the analogous substance in the bridged- 

CHg^p^C(C02H)-CH-C02H 

CH3'^^^C(C02Et)*C0 

(XXVI.) 

spfro-series, namely, the acid-ester XVIII (p. 334). The bridged- 
ring ester XXYI decomposes under the prolonged action of boiling 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, yielding the monobasic acid XIV 
(p. 333). The bridged-spiro-ester XVIII, on the other hand, 
undergoes fission with the same reagent, giving the cycfohexyl- 
cycfobutane acid XXIV (p. 336). 

There is, however, a remarkable difference in the ease with which 
the two reactions proceed. Thus in one pair of parallel experi- 
ments made under comparable conditions, the acid-ester XVIII 
of the bridged-spfro-series' gave an' 85 per cent, yield of the fission 

* TMs substance was not isolated during the earlier research. Its 
properties and mode of formation; are ■ therefore given in a note' at the end of 
the experimental.' part ''of this paper. ■ 



m‘’OD 



OO^Et 

(M. p. 206 ® dee., FeClg violet.) 
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prodiictj whilst, on the contrary, the hridged-riiig acid-ester XXVI 
was recovered unchanged to the extent of 93 per cent., only a 
trace of the monocarhoxylic acid being isolated. No fission pro- 
duct of the diniethyldicycZopentane series was isolated in the course 
of these experiments. 

These experimental comparisons are interesting as showing the 
extraordinary facility with which the bond (4:5) in the bridged- 
apiro-SQiies is broken. They have, however, interest from another 
point of view. Eor if they had not been made it would have 
been possible to advance an explanation of the difference in the 
ease of fission of the bond (4:5) in the two series, based, not on 
the strain effects of the ca^c^ohexane ring, but on steric hindrance 
caused by the attached groups. It has already been noticed that 
it appears to he necessary to have a quaternary carbon atom in 
the position (4) in order to bring about the fission of the bond 
(4 :5) by alkalis. One might assert, therefore, that in the bridged- 
s^iro-series the C5H10! group attached to the carbon atom (5) has 
the effect of preventing the elimination of the 4-carbethoxyl group. 
The carbon atoms (4) and (5), therefore, both remain quaternary 
in the presence of the alkaline reagent, and splitting occurs between 
them. One would have to assume, of course, that, although the 
steric effect of the CrjHjo*. group attached to the carbon atom (5) is 
sufEciently powerful to prevent the attack of the reagent on the 
4-carbethoxyl group, yet, for some reason unknown, it does not 
inhibit the attack of the same reagent on the bond (4:5). In the 
bridged-ring series, on the contrary, the (0113)2! group attached to 
the carbon atom (5) might not have any appreciable steric effect. 
Splitting, therefore, might not take place in this case owing to the 
fact that when the acid-ester XXVI (p. 337) is treated with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the 4-carbethoxyl group is so quickly 
eliminated that the carbon atom (4) becomes tertiary before the 
reagent has had time to react appreciably on the bond (4:5). 

We were of the opinion at one time that there might be some 
truth in this way of explaining the phenomena, and it was the 
desire to test this hypothesis that furnished our chief motive for 
undertaking the comparative experiments with the acid-esters 
XXVI and 'XVIII. It will he seen, however, that the experi- 
ments effectively dispose of this explanation, since they show that 
. the 4-carbethoxyl of the acid-ester .XXVI is not at, all readily 
eliminated, under the ' ex,perimental .conditions employed. ., We 
consider this to he strong evidence that the bond (4 : 5) in the 
bridged-sp-iro-series is actually under considerable strain, much 
more so than in the bridged-ring series, and that the fission reac- 
' tione are not to he accounted. for, as '■ secondary phenomena' due.' to 
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sfceric liiudrance or other such causes. Several other exanipies of 
the splitting of the bond (4 : 5) in the bridged-spfro-series will sub- 
sequently be given (sections D and G). 


(D) Hydrolytic Decompositions of the Metliylation Products of the 
Bridged-ring Derivatives IX and XII (p. 330) ; Stability of 
the GycloPropane Bond (4:5) and of the QycloBiitane Bond 
(2:3). . 

In the paper on bridged-ring derivatives, to which reference 
has already been made, interesting results were obtained by methyl- 
ating the yellow sodium compound IX (p. 330) and subjecting the 
methyl derivative to alkaline hydrolysis. It was found that the 
entrance of the methyl group at the carbon atom (2) in XXVII 
created a point of instability between the carbon atoms (2) and 
(3), and that fission took place with the formation, apparently, of 
the cyclopropane acid XXVIII, which then underwent a second 
fission, giving the dibasic lactonic acid XXIX, 

OH3. /C(C02Et)-CMe*C02Et CHg.. /0(C0.,H)-CHMe'C02H 

j . I ^ NQ/...' 

m/ '\c(co2Et)-co qh/ ^ch-oOsH 

(XXVII.) (XXVIII.) 

CHg^ /C(C02H)*GHMe-C02H 
— > >0/ „ 

CH/ \cH2*C0-0 
(XXIX.) 


The sodium s/>iro-compound was quite readily methylated by” 
means of methyl iodide. When the ester thus obtained was 
treated with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the principal product 
was a dibasic lactonic acid, evidently a double-fission product, 
which, however, did not appear to be constituted analogously to 
the lactonic acid XXIX. 

It would appear that there are two quite probable ways in which 
hydrolytic action might proceed. In the first place, the attack on 
the ester XXX might commence at the bond adjacent to the 




^C(C02Et)-CMe'C0.2Et 


N, 


'C(002Et)-C0 

(XXX.) 


G.H. 


^ ^C((^02H)-CHMe-C02H 

■ (xxxr.)' , 




^C(C02H)*CHMe’C02H 


(xxxn.) 
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iiietliylated residue and give as th.© first product a spiroci/clo- 
propane acid XXXI, wliich is similar to XXVIII, and would 
ultiniately yield a lactonic acid XXXII strictly analogous to 
XXIX. 

On the otlier kaiid, w© know that the cyclopropane bond (4 : 5) 
is a very vulnerable point in the molecule of the unmethylated 
ester XV (p. 333), and it can scarcely be supposed that the 
entrance of a methyl group at the carbon atom (2) would stabilise 
it to any marked degree. If, in spite of the weakening of the 
bond (2 ; 3) by the methyl group, the bond (4 ; 5) still remains the 
most readily attacked part of the molecule, we should expect from 
the behaviour of the umnethylated ester to obtain a cyc?ohexyl- 
cyc?obutaiie acid XXXIII, which would then split again, this time 
across the bond beside the methylated residue, giving ultimately 
a dibasic lactonic acid of the formula XXXIV. 


COgEt 

/C— OMe^OOjH 
'^C—OO 

00,jEt 

(XXX.) 


CO„H 


o,h,,:ch/i 

Gionyco 

6o,h 

(XXXIII.) 

COoH 


-CMe-COoH 


/C— CHMe*C0*0 

C5H,o:ch i 

CH-COgH 

(XXXIV.) 


Ill seeking evidence to enable us to decide between the formulae 
XXXII and XXXIV, we made a study of the conditions of 
anhydride formation of the substance. It will be noticed that both 
formulas represent substances which, as they have carboxyl groups 
attached to contiguous carbon atoms, ought easily to form 
anhydrides. A substance of the formula XXXII would, however, 
belong to the type of aa'^-dimethylsuccinic acid, which yields two 
sterebisomeric anhydrides corresponding with the two stereoisoiAeric 
acids (Bone and Perkin, T., 1896, 69, 266). The trans-acid on 
treatment with acetyl .chloride gives a .tr«»s-anhydride, which on 
distillation passes into the anhydride of the cis-acid, , as shown in 
'Scheme 1. 

^ . . Heat ■■ , , ' ,+H20 

trans~Acid' ^~~^ traK5-anhydride -—>■ egg-anhydride c/g-acid. 

t-H^O ,V -HjO 

Scheme 1. 

Th©: , lactonic ' acid XXIX (p. 341), '.to which XXXII is strictly 
analogous, actually . does, form',- two' ' anhydrides related to one 
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aiiotlier and to tieir acids in this way. Consequently, a substance 
of til© formula XXXII should do the same. 

Oil the other hand, in formula XXXIV, the bond uniting the 
two carboxyl-bearing carbon atoms forms part of a ring, and hence 
such a substance would be expected to dehydrate in the manner 
customary with carboxylated alicyclic compounds, the ^rans-acid, 
in which the carboxyl groups are on opposite sides of the ring, 
being incapable of forming its own anhydride, but passing on 
dehydration directly into the anhydride of the c«>-acid, as indi- 
cated in Scheme 2. 

-S.2O -fHoO 

frcms- Acid — v cis-anhydride ^ ofs-acid. 

-1I2O 

Scheme 2, 

Experiment showed that the lactonic acid obtained by the hydro- 
lysis of the ester XXX (p. 342) actually dehydrated in accordance 
with Scheme 2. The original product of hydrolysis was the trans- 
acid. It did not eliminate water at the melting point, hut was 
readily dehydrated by acetyl chloride. The anhydride formed was 
the same substance whether the product of dehydration was dis- 
tilled or not, and on treatment with water yielded the cfs-acid. 
This substance melted, with the immediate elimination of water 
vapour, and was instantly dehydrated hy acetyl chloride. These 
facts point most distinctly to formula XXXIV (p. 342) as repre- 
senting the true structure of the stereoisomeric acids. 

It is obvious, however, that we have by no means exhausted all 
the possible formulae in the above considerations, since either of 
the intermediate compounds XXXI and XXXIII (pp. 341, 342) 
could split and take up water in a variety of ways. Indeed, besides 
XXXI and XXXIII, there are a number of other formulae which 
the single-fission product might have. When, however, all these 
possibilities are examined, it would appear that there are only two 
formulae besides XXXII and XXXIV (pp. 341, 342) which fulfil 
the following conditions relating to the i7‘«w5-lactonic acid isolated : 

(fl) That it is a dibasic lactonic acid of the composition CigHigOg, 
forming in neutral solution a silver salt, CjgHKjOfjAgg, and in 
alkaline solution a barium salt, (Cj 3 B[i 707 ) 2 Ba 3 . 

(6) That its free carboxyl groups are attached to contiguous 
carbon atoms. We regard the behaviour of the substance on 
dehydration as a proof of this. 

(c) That it is a y-lactone. Experiment showed that there was 
an exceedingly strong tendency for the lactone ring to be formed, 
and in spite of many attempts we were ^ unable to prepare the free 
hydroxy-acid. ■ .b.-. ' " 'A 
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The two formulae which, along with XXXII and XXXIV, fulfil 
the above conditions are XXXV and XXXVI. 

CgHioIG— Cp(C02H)-CHMe*C02H C{C02H)-CH2-C02H 

O-CO-CH^ O-CO-CHMe 

(XXXV.) (XXXVI.) 

Of these, the first, XXXV, possesses an anhydride-forming group 
exactly similar to that of the lactonic acid XXXII (p. 341). A 
substance of the formula XXXV ought, therefore, for reasons given 
when XXXII was considered, to behave like aa^-dimethylsucciiiic 
acid and like the acid XXIX (p. 341), and form anhydrides in 
accordance with Scheme 1. 

The formula XXXVI, on the other hand, does not contain two 
asymmetric carbon atoms in its anhydride-forming group, and is 
therefore out of the question. 

It will be seen that, of the four possible formulse, XXXIV 
(p. 342) is the only one which accords with the facts of the case, 
namely, that the dehydration of the substance proceeds according 
to Scheme 2. ■ 

It may be added that the m-lactonic acid is converted by boiling 
hydrochloric acid into the trons-isomeride, thus completing the 
cycle of transformations, which in Scheme 2 is only fragmentaiy. 

The fmw,s-lactonic acid XXXIV (p. 342) was not the only pro- 
duct obtained by the alkaline hydrolysis of the methylated ester 
XXX (p. 342). There was always formed side by side with it a 
somew’hat smaller quantity of a dibasic acid of the composition 
CjgHjgOg. Both the dibasic acid and the lactonic acid appeared 
to be end-products of the reaction; that is to say, they were quite 
stable towards the reagent used in their preparation. The dibasic 
acid had properties practically identical with those of the dibasic 
acid GjjHigOg (XXIV, p. 336), which was obtained by the alkaline 
hydrolysis of the unmethylated ester XV (p. 333). It has there- 
fore, without much doubt, been formed in a manner precisely 
analogous to that in which the acid XXIV was produced, and has 
the structure shown in the formula XXXVII. 

CO^H 

c,h„:ch-c<^hm.>co 

CO,H 

(XXXVII.) 

Like the parent substance XXIV, the homologous acid XXXVII 
was isolated in cis- and frn»5-forms, that originally obtained being 

the trans-form. 
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Tlie formation side by side of tbe acids XXXIV (p. 342) and 
XXXVII (p. 344) is readily explained if we accept tbe view put 
forward on p. 342, tliat tb© cyclopropane bond (4:5) of tb© 
methylated ester XXX is the first point in tbe molecule attacked 
by tb© alkaline reagent. Eor, if this is so, tbe substance XXXIII 
which is first formed may undergo disruption beside the methylated 
residue in two ways, corresponding with tbe two hydrolytic decom- 
positions of ethyl acetoacetate. It may either split the cyclo- 
butane ring between the carbon atoms (2) and (3) to give the 
lactonic acid XXXIY, as shown on p. 342, or it may split between 
the methyl-bearing carbon atom and the attached carboxyl group, 
giving the acid XXXVII. 


(XXX.) 


CO,Et 


O H CMelCO^H 

(XXXIII.) 


— > 




^(^(COaH) CHMe 

C(C02H)(OH)*6o 


(XXXVII.) 


It is interesting once again to refer to the parent substance of 
which the acid XXXVII is the methyl derivative. It was noticed 
on p. 336 that fonnul® XXIV and XXV were equally in harmony 
with the properties of the substance, but that for reasons there 
given formula XXIV was to be preferred. We, have just seen that 
the formula which follows from this for the methylated substance 
enables us to explain the simultaneous production of this com- 
pound and of the lactonic acid XXXIV in a very straightforward 
manner. The alternative formula XXXVIII for the methylated 

CO^H 

1 Me 

C'OjH 

(XXXVIII.) 

dibasic acid, strictly analogous to the formula XXV, has not this 
advantage. Such a substance could not be produc«i side by side 
with the lactonic acid XXXIV (p. 342), except as a result of the 
simultaneous occurrence of two totally different sets of reactions) 
also the lactonic acid which one might expect to be produced along 
with a compound of the formula XXXVIII would have properties 
different from those which the lactonic acid isolated was found to 
possess. We therefore think - that- we were right in selecting 
formula XXIV rather than. XXV.. 

The (results of the,, experiments on-the,. alkaline .hydrolysis of the 
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mefcliylatioii product of the yellow sodium s;??'ro-compoimd are 
summarised in table II. 

These experiments have an interest, inasmuch as they coiifimi, 
and even emphasise, the remarkable instability of the bond (4:5) 
in the bridged-.s-p 2 Vo-series. For, in spite of the fact that the 
entrance of the methyl group at the carbon atom ( 2 ) of the 
methylated ester XXX creates a point of instability between the 
carbon atoms (2) and (3), the reagent commences its attack, not at 
the bond (2:3), but at the bond (4:5). 


(E) Reduction of tlie Monocarhoxylated Bridged-ring Derivatives 
' XIV and XXIII (pp. 333 and 335). Stability of the Bridge- 
hondil'A), 


Wlien the bridged-ring acid XIV is reduced by sodium amalgam, 
there is formed a cyc^opentane acid XXXIX which contains two 
more atoms of hydrogen than the original acid. The reduction 
product is a ketonic acid, and on further reduction yields the corre- 
sponding hydroxy-acid XL. The fact that the ketonic acid has 
been formed by the addition of hydrogen at the bridge-bond (1:4) 
is shown {loc. cit.) by the production on oxidising w-ith nitric acid 
of j 8 jS-dimethylglutaric acid and ««-dimethylsiiccinic acid. The 
reduction is therefore to be represented thus : 


CO.H 


(xnu) 


GOM 


CO„H 


CH, 

(XXXIX.f 


CH3\p<-CH--CH.2 


(XL.) 


The remarkable feature of this reaction is that the bond ( 1 : 4) is 
actually more susceptible of attack by the reducing agent than is 
the carbonyl group, and that, consequently, the bridged hydroxy- 
add XLI cannot be isolated. 


CH-OH 

(XLI.) 


C,H, 


.C(C03H)*9H.3 

<’* OH'OH 

(XLII) 


A series of experiments, using the monobasic acid XXIII, yielded 
precisely comparable results. In spite of careful search; among the 
products of reductions carried out under varying conditions, no 
bridged hydroxy-acid of the formula XLH was isolated. 

, The firgt product of the action of sodium amalgam on the ketonic 
cid XXIII (p. 335) was a substance which- contained two atoms 
0 f ^added hydrogen. It did not appear to react with acetyl chloride, 
^ semicarbazone. ' On, subjecting it to . further 
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reduction by sodium amalgam, two more atoms of liydrogen were 
taken up, and tkere was fonned a substance which gave an acetyl 
derivative on treatment with acetyl chloride. The successive reduc- 
tions are therefor© apparently analogous in the dimethyldicycfo- 
peiitan© and q/dohex&nespirodicyclo'pentsLne series, and in the 
latter case may be I’epresented thus ; 


CJI,, 


COjjH 

■(XXIII). 


CO,H 




CH- 
CHo 
(XLIII.) 


■CH, 

■CO 


■^C,H •C< 


CO.,H 

.CH-CH„ 


•CH,-CH-OH 

(XLIV.) 


The fact that it was really the bond (1:4), and not the bond 
(4:5) or the bond (5:1), wMch had been broken by the reducing 
agent was clearly proved by the manner in which the reduced sub- 
stances behaved with oxidising agents. These experiments are 
dealt with in Section P. 

In our earliest experiments on the reduction of the bridged 
ketonio acid XXIII, we used conditions wMch were known to give 
a good yield of the reduced acid XXXIX when applied to the 
reduction of the bridged ketonic acid XIV. As a result, we 
obtained a product of indefinite melting point, which proved to be 
a mixture of the ketonic and hydroxy-acids XLIII and XLIV. 
It was therefor© apparent that the reduction was proceeding more 
easily in the bridged-spiro-series than in the bridged-ring series. 

In order to establish this point more definitely, a series of com- 
parative experiments were instituted. In the first place, the 
bridged ketonic acid XIV (p. 333) was reduced under standard con- 
ditions for different lengths of time, and the products were isolated. 
They were, in general, a mixture of three acids, XIV, XXXIX, 
and XL. The proportion of hydroxyl group in this mixture was 
deteimined by estimating the acetic acid obtained by acetylation 
and subsequent hydrolysis. This method was found to give good 
results when applied to the pure hydroxy-acid XLIV. In this 
way, a certain time of reduction was discovered during which no 
appreciable quantity of hydroxy-acid was produced. The hydrogen 
content was determined by combustion, and it was found that the 
formation of hydroxy-acid began to be appreciable after the addi- 
tion of about 1‘7 atoms of hydrogen to the molecule. A similar 
set of experiments with the bridged ketonic acid of the apfro-seiies 
showed that the production of hydroxy-acid in this case became 
appreciable only after the addition of about 1'9 atoms of hydrogen 
to the molecule. The two bridged ketonic acids XIV and XXIII 
were then reduced under the same standard conditions for a certain 
length of time, the. same in. both cases,, suflficiently short to ensure 
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that in neither case would any measurable amount of liydroxy- 
acid be formed. The products were then isolated and the hydrogen 
contents detenniiied by combustion. Several pairs of experiineiits 
were mad© with different lengths of time, and the results obtained 


Fig. (viii). 

Fission of tJm bridge-botid I : 4. 



0 2 4 6 8 10 12 hours 


are given in the experimental part of this paper (p, 375). The 
figures lie fairly well on smooth but widely separated curves 
(Kg. viii), and, graphically interpolated, they show that if we 
take the time required for a 60 per cent, conversion, that is, the 
time during which .the nialecule .of: ''the -bridged, acid.' .takes - updone. 
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atom of kydrogeii, as tke standard of comparison, tkeii this time, 
ill the case of the s;>;Vo-acid XXIII, is about 0-55 times as long as 
in the case of the ring derivative XIV. That is to say, the periods 
of half-cliange are in the ratio of approximately 1-8:1. 

As a check on this result, the reduced acids XXXIX and XLIIE 
(pp. 346 and 348) were prepared in a state of purity and further 
reduced under standard conditions for different lengths of time. 
The figures obtained in these experiments (p. 375) lie, with slight 
irregularities, on one and the same curve (Fig. ix). The periods 


Fig. (ix). 

Reduction of the Iretone group. 



0 2 4 6 S hours 


of half-change are therefore as 1:1 as nearly as the experimental 
figures can be interpreted. 

Thus there appears to be a very real difference hi the ease of 
reduction of the raonocarboxylic acids of the bridged-ring- and 
bridged-sj?7ro-series. It will be noticed that the ' difference is in 
the' sense, anticipated from^ theoretical considerations (see 
'.Section A). It also would appear to he of the .correct order of 
magnitude. . For whilst- the first-order effect, that on the .bond 
, (5,:l),'.is manifested "by a reaction ' which proceeds at a considerable 
: .-speed, in on© series, but does not. go at ail in the other so fax, as 
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can be detected, bot-h the second-order effects, that is, those on the 
bonds (1:2) and (1:4), exhibit themselves experiineiitaliy as 
moderate differences in reaction-velocities which are finite quanti- 
ties in both the series. The third-order effect, that on the bond 
(2 : 3), was not detected experimentally. 


(F) Oxidation of the Fission-Products Derived from the Bridged- 
sgixo-compoimd XII (p. 330). 


All the products of fission of the cy(‘/ohexane-‘(p/rodic*//c/opentaiie 
ring structure so far considered belong to one or other of the three 
following classes : 

(1) Substances in which the bridge-bond (1:4) only has been 
broken. 

(2) Those in which the , cyc/opropane-bond (4 : 5) only has been 
broken. 

(3) Those in which the cyc?opropane-boiid (4 : 5) and the cgdo- 
butane-bond (2 : 3) have both been broken. 

In order, if possible, to obtain some confirmatory evidence regard- 
ing the constitutions of these substances, at least one typical example 
from each class was subjected to the action of oxidising agents. 

In class (1) the first substance taken was the ci/clohex&nespiro- 
cycdopentaiion© acid XLIII (p. 348). By far the most suitable 
reagent in this case is nitric acid. Dilute nitric acid, however, 
appears to have little action on the substance. With hot concen- 
trated nitric acid a dibasic acid of the composition CgHj 204 was 
obtained. Tliis substance when distilled gave off carbon dioxide 
with the formation of cycZohexanecarboxylic acid (hexahydrobenzoic 
acid). The dibasic acid is therefore evidently c^c^oliexane-l ; 1-di- 
carboxylic acid XLY. The same dicarboxylic acid was obtained 


(XLIII.) 




-CO.,H 


•COgH 
(XLV.) 


when the hydroxy-acid XLIV (p, 348) was used in place of the 
ketonic acid. 

These experiments are Interesting as leaving little room for doubt 
that the bond broken in the reduction of the bridged-ketonic acid 
XXIII (p. 335) was actually the bond (1 :4). 

The example taken from class (2) was the trans-cgelrAmxjlegclo- 
butane acid XXIV' (p. 33,6). 'In this ...case, nitric, acid, appeared to. 
be without effect. Warin alkaline, permanganate was, however, 
.quickly decolorised. The acid ■.product'.was;a liquid substance .which 
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distilled apparently witliont a serious amount of decomposition and 
was identified as cyt'Zohesanecarboxylic acid XLVI ; 

CO^H 

I . nyr KM11O4 

c,h„:ch-(j<-^q^^>co -h- c,h,„;oh-co,h 

(JO,H 

(XXIV.) (XLVI.) 

The member of the series (3) experimented on was the trans-IB- 
ryc’^ohexyl-?? -butane lactonic acid XXXIV (p. 342). This acid was 
also unacted on by nitric acid, and required an alkaline solution 
of permanganate kept at above 70° to oxidise it at all rapidly. The 
product was, as in the former case, cyc/ohexylcaxboxylic acid ; 

Me-CH*00.>H 

1 “ KMnOi 

OaHiolOH-C-COgH CgHjolCH-COsH 

CH( 0 H)-C 05 H 

(Hydroxy-acid of XXXIV.) ' (XLVI.) 

Both these oxidations with permanganate were carried out under 
various conditions, and in both cases the products were carefully 
examined for any traces of polybasic or lactonic acids, in which 
two side-chains might be att-ached to the cyclohexane carbon atom. 
No such products were detected, and, in view of the formulse of the 
oxidised substances, none would be expected. On the other hand, 
if, for example, in the production of the cyc?ohexylcycZobiitaiie acid 
XXrV (p. S36) some bond in the dicyc?opentane structure other 
than one of those attached to the spirane carbon atom had been 
ruptured, one would expect to find products with two side-chains 
among the oxidation products. 

The cyc^ohexanecarhoxyiic acid XLVI obtained in the course of 
the above experiments appeared on careful examination to be in all 
cases identical with the product obtained by the reduction of 
benzoic acid. , ■ 

The various reactions by which the dicyc^opeiitane ring in the 
original bridged-spiro-compound XII (p. 330) has been broken 
down forming ultimately cyc/oliexanecarboxylic acid are summar- 
ised for convenience in table III. 
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(G) Examination of tlio By-yroduct^ obtained in the Preparation, 
of tilt Bridged-^yivo-compoaml XII (p. 330) ; Isolation of 
Produ'tls of Fission Derived from this Sul) stance through 
Side Reactions. 


During the preparation of the yellow sodium compound XII 
(p. 330) there was formed a considerable quantity of an oily by-pro- 
duct from which a number of acids were obtained by hydrolysis 
with hydrochloric acid. Amongst those isolated were -butyric 
acid, cyc/ohexane-1 : l-diacetie acid, and trans-eyclohex.anespiro- 
c//(’?opropaiie-l : 2-dicarboxylic acid. The formation of these acids 
is evidently traceable to the presence in the crude ethyl dibromo- 
c//c/ohexanediacetate used for the condensation of the corresponding 
monobromo-ester, of the unbrominated ester, and of ethyl bromide 
as impurities. There was also obtained a cyclohe^caiiespirocyclo- 
propane acid of the formula XLVII. This substance proved to be 
identical with the acid obtained by the action of acid hydrolysing 






,C(C02H)-CH2-C0aH 


(XLVII.) 


agents on the tetra-ethyl cZopropane ester XI (p. 330), which 

clearly establishes the constitution of the compound. 

Ill addition to the above-mentioned acids there were isolated two 
others to which the forniulse XLVIII and XLIX have been 




COgTI 

^C-— CHEfc 
(XLVIII.) , 


Et-CH CO 

C5Hjo:oh-(j-co.,h I 
(JH(C02H)-0 
(XLIX.) " 


assigned. These are clearly the products respectively of acid and 
of alkaline hydrolysis of the ethylated ester L. This ester is doubt- 




C(002Et)‘CEt-C02Efc 

C(C02Et)-C0 

(L.) 


less produced by the action of ethyl bromide on the yellow sodium 
compound XII, and apparently behaves towards alkaline hydrolys- 
ing agents similarly to the corresponding methylation product XXX 
(p. 342). We did not investigate the action of acids on the methyl 
derivative XXX, but the corresponding substance XXVII (p. 341) 
of the dimethyldicycJopentane series was'found {loc. eit.) to ■ yield 
with acid hydrolysing agents a ■ monocarboxylic acid, to /'which 
XLVIII is strictly analogous. ' 
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Tlie most interesting of these substances is the fission product 
XLIX of the ester L, and it is of intei'est to examine wliafc possi- 
bilities there are of alkaline hydrolysis of the ester L taking place. 
Xo hydrolysis to a lactone of hydroxy-ester would be likely to occur 
in til© anhydrous alcoholic solution in which the oily by-product 
was foimed. The oil was, however, separated from the sodium 
compound XII by means of 95 per cent, alcohol, and, since some 
sodium ethoxide would certainly be adhering to the crude sodium 
compound, the alcoholic washings would contain sodium hydroxide, 
which must have brought about the fission of the ethylated ester L. 

The iactonic acid XLIX was found to possess properties practi- 
cally identical with those of its prototype, the fission product 
XXXIV (p. 342), of the methylated bridged ester XXX. Like the 
Iactonic acid XXXIV, it was isolated in cis- and fra;us-fonas, the 
substance, originally obtained being the traris-ioTm. One notable 
point of difference was noticed between these compounds and the 
methylated Iactonic acids previously obtained. The ethylated cis- 
lactonic acid differed from the tram-iorm, and from both forms of 
til© Iactonic acid XXXIV, in the fact that it was found possible to 
isolate from it the free tribasic hydroxy-acid. This substance was, 
however, very unstable. It slowly gave up water when exposed 
tO' air at the ordinary temperature, the product being the £7x«f-lactonic 
acid. On boiling with hydrochloric acid it was converted into the 
fmfls-lactonic acid. The other relationships between these ethyl- 
ated products may be seen by reference to table IV, in which they 
are shown in relation to the ethylated ester L, the decompositions 
of which form another example of the great ease with which the 
bond (4 : 5) is ruptured by alkalis. 


Expebimental. 

(a.) Condensation of Ethyl BihraniocYclohexane-l-.l-diacetafe with 
Ethyl Sodiomalonate, 

cyc/o'Hexane-1 :l“diacetic acid was prepared for use in these 
experiments by the method given by Thole and Thorpe (T,, 1911, 
99, 422). ■ 

Ethyl DihromocjQlohexanedl-A-diaeetate^ — The bromination of 
the ' acid was effected by ' the SelLVolhard-Zelinsky method as 
described in Part I. of this - series. The neutral product contained, 
-about 80 per cent, of dibromo-ester. 



Table IV. 
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Ethyl cryc\oHea‘an€^^ixo~l-methylcyc[<>propcine~l : F ! 1' ; ^-teira- 
cm'hoxylate (XI, p. 330). 

Forty-six grams of the crude dibromo-ester were added to a solu- 
tion, ill 60 grams of alcohol, of 4‘6 grains of sodium and 32 grams 
of ethyl iiialonate. The solution was boiled for three hours, and 
then poured into dilute hydrochloric acid. The oil was extracted 
with ether and the extract washed with a solution of sodium 
carbonate, dried, and distilled. 

The ester wms obtained as a colourless liquid which on redistilla- 
tion boiled at 250 — 260°/ 10 mm. On boiling with hYdroehloric 
acid it was hydrolysed with the formation of the tricarboxylic acid 
(XLVII, p. 354), dealt with on p. 379: 

0T209 gave 0-2708 CO. and 0-0849 HoO. C = 61-09; H = 7-80. 

CgiH^ijOg requires C = 61-2; H = 7'8 per cent. 


(b) Formatimi of the Bridged-B’^iro-ester and iU Sodium 
Gom'pound. 

The formation of the bridged-s_pzro-compound by the condeiisation 
of the above-mentioned tetraethyl ester with itself has already been 
refeiTed to in the Introduction (Section B). The compound was, 
however, usually prepared direct from the dibromo-ester by treat- 
ing it with ethyl malonate and excess of sodium ethoxide. Many 
experiments were made in order to determine the best conditions. 


Ethyl Sodiocjc\ohexanesp^iTodicyc\opeihtan-Z-one~l :2 : 4:-tTicarh~ 
oxylate (XII, p. 330). 

Nine grams of sodiiim dissolved in 140 grams of absolute alcohol 
were treated with 30 grams of ethyl malonate. The solution was 
carefully under-cooled to about 36°, and 40 grams of dibromo-ester 
were gradually added, the temperature being kept below 40°. Half 
an hour after the addition was complete the liquid was heated on a 
steam-bath and kept boiling for thirty hours. At the end of that 
time the greater paiA of the alcohol was boiled off, and water added 
to tlie residue in the flask. The mixture was then shaken vigor- 
ously and filtered by the aid of the pump. In these circumstances 
the whole of the oil precipitated by the water adhered to the solid 
sodium compound. The filtrate, which, gave no precipitate on acidi- 
fication, -was discarded. The purification of the sodium compound 
was effected by washing on the filter with 95 per cent, alcohol, and 
VOL. exv. * p 
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fiiiaiiy by triturating with the same solvent until the weight of tlie 
dry solid was not altered on repeating the treatment. The alcoholic 
filtrates contained the oily by-product. (Section j, p. 377.) 

The sodium compound was obtained as a bright yellow insoluble 
substance which gave a crimson colour with aqueous fenic chloride 
containing a trace of alcohol : 

0-3132 gave 0-0590 KagSO^, Na.=6*10. 

Cj9H2507]sra requires Na = 5-93 per cent. 


FAliyl oyc\QlIexaneH^\Todicj(i\o'pentaii-Z-one-\ : 2 :4:-tricarb~ 
oxylate (XV, p. 333). 

When the yellow sodium compound was shaken with cold dilute 
aqueous hydrochloric acid and ether it passed quickly into solution, 
the yello-w colour being discharged. The ethereal layer, on drying 
and evaporating the solvent, yielded a mass of crystals melting 
at 46—47°. 

The ester was exceedingly readily soluble in the usual organic 
solvents, and did not appear capable of being easily recrystallised. 
It gave a crimson colour with ferric chloride, and on treating with 
cold aqueous sodium hydroxide yielded the original sodium com- 
|3ound : 

0-1331 gave 0-3036 COg and 0*0842 H 2 O. 0=62-21; H=7-03. 

Ci 9 H 2 (j 07 requires 0 = 62*3; H=7*l per cent. 

(e) Comparative Fxperimetiis on the Formation of the Bridged- 

ring- mid Bridged-spixo-compounds (IX and XII, p. 330), 

jBjS-Dimethylglutaric acid was prepared by the method of Thole 
and Thorp© (T,, 1911, 99, 422), 

Ethyl Bihromodimethylglutarate. — The acid was first converted 
into its anhydride (T., 1899, 75, 48), which was then brominated 
(T.j 1901, 79, 776). The dibromonester was redistilled and 
collected for us© in subsequent experiments at 182 — 185°/ 24 mm. 

Ethyl 1 ; 3 ; Z-Trimethyleyi^opropane-l : 1^ : : ^-tetraearboxylate. 

This rater was prepared by condensing the dibromo-ester with 
ethyl sodioimalonat© in.'alcoholiceoluticm under the conditions, -used 
by Perkin and Thoip© (tSy.) and purified by distillation, the frac- 
tion boiling at 231— 236°/ 34 mm.' being taken as sufficiently , pure 
for the experiments hereunder deecribed. 

Ethyl trimethylcyc^opropanetetracarboxykte and plhyl cycto- 
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li 6 xanes|>j-rometiiylcyt'Zopropaiietetracar'boxylate were tlien employed 
in a series of experiments, whicli were carried out with the object 
of determining the relative speeds with which the two esters under- 
went internal condensation in the presence of sodium etli oxide. The 
method was as follows: One molecular proportion of each ester was 
treated with two atomic proportions of sodium dissolved in fifteen 
molecular proportions of absolute ethyl alcohol. The solutions 
w’ere kept in a thermostat for known lengths of time, after which 
the alcohol was boiled off under diminished pressure, and water 
w^as added. The precipitates were then collected, washed with 
alcohol, dried, and weighed. 

The following percentage yields of the sodium compounds IX 
and XII (p. 330) were obtained, the temperature being 75*^: 


Table V. 


Time 

(hours). 

Bridged-ring- 
compound, IX. 
(Per cent.) 

Bridged-jjpifo- 
compound, XII. 
(Per cent.) 

1-0 

49-8 

10- 1 

2-0 

64-7 

17-9 

4-0 

730 

25-5 

7*0 

76-6 

32.4 

10-0 

7S-3 

32-9 

14*0 

76-3 

— 

24-0 

— 

37-7 


(d) Eydi'olysis of the Sridged-sjpiio-ester and of its Yellow 
Sodium Goin/poimd. 

The remarkable diversity in the characters of the suhstances 
which can be obtained by hydrolysing the yellow sodium sjnro- 
compound or the corresponding free ester under diffei*eut conditions 
has already been alluded to in the Introduction.. The following 
is a summary of the principal experimental details. 

Diethyl Potassium Poi(a.wmeyclofieipn:?iCspiroiC?'«cyclopcWi]5««-3" 

(XVI, p. 333). 

When the original yellow sodium compound was left in contact 
with cold alcoholic potassium hydroxide for ten hours, it gradually 
dissolved, and a canary-yellow potassium salt separated. 

This ccanpound was found to be insoluble in water, but quite 
apprecaably soluble in methyl alcohol. When recrystallised from 
a* large, bulk of : this solvent,, it separated in long, yellow; needles, 
which gave a violet colour with ferric chloride : 

0-1354 gave 0-0580'' K 2 SO 4 . * E:=19*16. 

requires K=18*8 per cent. 

„ 'T :2: 
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Diethyl Hydrogen- cyc\.oH exmiewgixodicycXopen tan-2>~one- 
1 '.^'A-tricarhoQ'ylate (XVII, p. 333). 

WlierL the potassium salt was treated with, cold dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, a gummy precipitate was obtained. This could not 
be induced to crystallise, and on distillation underwent extensive 
decomposition. It was therefore extracted with pure ether, and, 
after drying and evaporating the solvent, left for some days in an 
exhausted desiccator : 

0T249 gave 0-2751 CO^ and 0-0730 np- 0 = 60-07 ^ H;=6-50. 

Ci 7 lla 2^7 req[uires C = 60'4; H = 6-5 per cent. 

This acid-ester is also the first product of the action of boiling 
hydrochloric acid on the trietliyl ester (XV, p. 333), as is proved 
by the following experiment. The yellow sodium compound was 
boiled with 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid for one hour. The 
liquid was evaporated, and the residue dissolved in the minimal 
quantity of water. The hot aqueous solution was rapidly coaled, 
and the oily precipitate which separated was collected by pouring 
the liquid through a wet filter. The oil on the filter was then 
washed through with alcohol, and caused to crystallise as com- 
pletely as possible from 15 per cent, alcohol. The crystals con- 
sisted of the ethyl hydrogen ester XXI (p. 336). The ultimate 
oily residue from these crystallisations was dissolved in methyl 
alcohol and treated with a slight excess of cold methyl-alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide. The yellow precipitate which immediately 
separated was collected and recrystallised from methyl alcohol. 
On analysis, it gave K = 19*03, whilst the free acid-ester obtained 
on acidification gave C= 60-21, H = 6-60 per cent. 

With ferric chloride, the acid-ester gave a violet coloration. 
Cold methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide converted it into the 
potassium compound. It distilled at about 200— 260°/23 mm., 
with, however, considerable decomposition. Attempts were made 
to hydrolyse the gummy distillate both by acids and by alkalis, 
but no pure substance was isolated from the products. 

Ethyl D-ihydragen cycloS'ejranespiro^J^t'cyclopenifan-S-one- 
l:2x4:-tricmd)oa^ylate (XVIII, p. 334). 

Five grams of the yellow sodium compound were suspended in 
20 c.c. of 3iV -ethyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide, and the mixture 
was boiled until the yellow colour was discharged. The colourless 
precipitate, which was very hygroscopic, was collected as rapidly 
as possible and drained on porous porcelain in a desiccator. It 
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was then dissolved in a small quantity of water and decomposed 
with hydrochloric acid. The acid which separated out was re- 
crystallised from water. The potassium salt XYI may be used 
in place of the sodium compound in this preparation. 

The same acid-ester may also be obtained by acid hydrolysis of 
til© triethyl ester (XV, p. 333) or of its sodium compound. Thus, 
when the sodium compound was boiled for one hour wdtli 20 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid, and the acid-esters XVII and XXI 
separated by precipitating them together as an oil in the manner 
described on p. 360, it was found that in the filtrate from the oil 
there were present two crystalline substances. These were isolated 
by treating the solution, after concentration, with sufficient con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid to clear the turbidity. The crystals 
which "vvere then deposited from solution were separated by fraction- 
ally crystallising from ^vater into the acid-ester XVIII and the 
dibasic acid XXII, the latter being the more readily soluble. 

The acid-ester formed long, coloiirl^s needles, which melted and 
decomposed at 206°. It gave a bluish-violet colour with ferric 
chloride : 

0*1298 gave 0*2745 CO., and 0*0683 HgO. C=57*68; H==5*84. 

CjgHigGy requires C=58*l j H = 5*8 per cent. 

The anhfdro-ester, 

CO — ^0— CO 
0 

was prepared by treating the acid-ester at 100° for one hour with 
acetyl chloride in a closed flask. The residue obtained on 
evaporation was crystallised from ether. The crystalline anhydride 
melted at 126°, and was converted into the original acid-ester on 
boiling with water: 

0*0751 gave 0*1705 GO. and 0*0385 HgO. 0=61*925 H = 5 - 70 . 

Cjr,H|gO{j requires G= 61*6; H==5-5 per cent. 


'Ethyl Syd^rogen 5-cyclo5'ea:anespiro<^!?'cyclop(S/ff««^3-ofic-l : 4- 
d'iOTr&oieyZnie (XXI, p. 335). 

' The formation of. this, substance, has 'already been alluded .to on 
p. 360.' , It is best prepared, by. boiling . the ' triethyl '■ ester ■ (XV, 
p., ,333) .with 20 per cent. , hydrochloric acid for five hours, .or bj' 
boiling the acid-ester (XVIII, p. 334) with the same reagent for 
two hours. In either case, the product obtained on evaporation 
tvas found to be a mixture of three acids. It was crystallised from 
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til© minimal quantity of boiling 50 per cent, ethyl alcohol. The 
crystals which separated consisted principally of the monobasic 
acid (XXIII, p. 335), and. were collected, the filtrate being then 
evaporated until most of the alcohol had been removed. It was 
then cooled as rapidly as possible, and the oil which separated was 
collected on a wet filter. The filtrate, on concentrating and mixing 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, deposited the dibasic acid 
(XXII, p. 335). The oil on the filter was dissolved in alcohol and 
recrystallised several times from a mixture of alcohol and water. 

The acid-ester obtained in this way melted at 104 — 106°, and 
gave no colour with ferric chloride. It did not decompose appreci- 
ably when heated to 250° : 

0'0887 gave 0'2061 CO., and 0‘0548 HoO. C = 63'37; H = 6‘88. 

Ci 4 Hjg 05 requires 0=63*2; H = 6'8 per cent. 

0*1200 required 18*62 c.c. of Ba(OH) 2 i solution (0-0243fi^) for 
neutralisation. Cj 4 Hig 05 (monobasic) requires IS‘6 c.c. 

5-cjcloIIea;a^nesj>iTodicycloperdan-Z-o}ie-l : 2-dicarhoso ijl'ic A aid 

(XXII, p. 335). 

Th© formation of this substance as a by-product in the pre- 
paration of the various acid-esters of the series has already been 
noticed. It was found to he produced in good yield by boiling 
either the yellow sodium compound or the acid-ester (XVIII, 
p. 334) with 10 parts by weight of 20 per cent, aqueous hydro- 
chloric acid for twelve hours. As the boiling proceeded, oily pro- 
ducts separated out, and subsequently passed again into solution. 
Then crystals appeared in the boiling liquid. At th© end of the 
period, the mixture was cooled and allowed to remain at the 
ordinary temperature for twenty-four hours, after which practically 
the whole of the organic material had crystallised out. The 
crystalline mixture consisted of about three parts of the dibasic 
acid XXII to one part of the monobasic acid XXIII (p. 336). It 
was boiled with four times its weight of water, and the suspension 
cautiously cooled and quickly filtered. By this means, the monp- 
basic acid was separated almost quantitatively from a solution 
vv^hich, in the cold, was supersaturated with respect to the dibasic 
acid. The agitation caused by filtering usually caused the filtrate 
to set to a stiff paste of .crystals, of. the- dibasic acid. ' These 'were 
recrystallised from water, 

Th© acid separated from water in rosettes of long, silky, needle- 
shaped crystals, which melted and decomposed at 234°. It gave a 
deep crimson colour with ferric chloride, but did not appear to 
be acted on when boiled with hydrochloi'ic acid for several day.s : 
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0-1087 gave 0-2407 CO^ and 0*0584 HgO. C = 60-39; H = 5-9T. 

Cj^^Hi 405 requires C— 60-5 ; H=5-9 per cent. 

0‘0715. required 24*65 c.o. Ba(OH)2 solution (0-0243#) for 
neutralisation. CJ2H14O5 (dibasic) requires 24-7 c.c. 

co-o-co 

I 

The anhydride^ I 3 'was produced when the 

— CO 

free acid was treated with acetyl chloride at 100° in a closed flask. 
The solid residue obtained on evaporation was triturated with 
aqueous sodium hydrogen carbonate and recrystallised from ether. 
It melted at 154°, and on treating with aqueous sodium hydroxide 
gave the sodium salt of the original dibasic acid : 

0-1050 gave 0*2515 CO.^ and 0*0518 HgO. 0=65*32.; H = 5*48. 
CJ2H12O4 requires 0 = 65*5; H = 5-5 per cent. 


S-cycioS' exmie%pix<ydicyc\.opentan-^-one-l-carh oxi/lic A cid 

(XXIII, p. 335), 

A mixture of about one part of this acid to three parts of the 
dibasic acid (XXII, p. 335) was formed when either the triethyl 
ester, XV, or its sodium compound, or the diethyl hydrogen ester, 
XVII, or its potassium compound, or the ethyl dihydrogen ester, 
XVIII, was boiled for twelve hours with 20 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid. The ethyl hydrogen ester XXI was found to be converted 
quantitatively into the monobasic acid by boiling hydrochloric acid. 
The dibasic acid XXII, on the other hand, did not appear to be 
affected by this reagent. 

The dibasic acid, when heated above its melting point, however, 
evolved carbon dioxide, and from the dark-coloured r^idue a 
small amount of monobasic acid could be isolated. A good yield 
was obtained when the dibasic acid was heated with water at 200° 
for about ten minutes. The acid-esters XVII and XVIII also 
gave excellent yields of the monobasic acid when treated in this 
way. The triethyl ester XV, however, required the presence of a 
trace of acid in the water, A small -quantity of hydrochloric 
acid or , acetic acid, or even .of. butyric acid, was found to be 
;■ suffi-cient. 

The.m.ost convenient way of ■preparing ' the monobasic acid is -.by 
heating the yellow scnlium -compound with a slight-' excess of "dilute 
hydrochloric acid at 200°. When preparing considerable quanti- 
ties, however, it was found desirable to drive off as much carbon 
dioxide and alcohol as possible before closing the vessel. The 
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sodiiiin compound, in portions of about 10 grams;, was boiled with 
ten times its weight of 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid for twelve 
hours in a strong flask provided with a short reflux air-condenser. 
Enough aqueous sodium hydroxide was then added to reduce the 
coiiceiitration ol free mineral acid to 2 or 3 per cent., and the 
solution was again boiled to expel the air. The flask was then 
securely corked and immersed in an oil -bath at 200° for ten 
minutes. After cooling to the ordinaiy temperature, the crystals 
were collected and recrystallised from 96 per cent, alcohol, using 
a. little animal charcoal to remove the dark impurities. The yield 
was 85 per cent. 

The monobasic acid was sparingly soluble in hot or cold wateh^ 
and in most cold organic solvents, but it crystallised well from hot 
ethyl alcohol in long needles. It melted at 236° without decom- 
position, and gave no colour with ferric chloride. It was found 
to be unacted on by boiling aqueous or alcoholic potassium hydr- 
oxide, and by prolonged boiling with hydrochloric acid. CoIia- 
alkaline permanganate was, however, instantly decolorised : 

0*1337 gave 0*3310 CO. and 0*0860 C-67-52; H==7'14. 

requires G = 68*0; H = 7’2 per cent. 

The .c-mmrlazonc, ™ 

prepared by boiling the acid with an aqueous solution of 
semicarbaride acetate for a few seconds. On cooling the solution, 
the semicarbazone separated out, .and was recrystallised from 
alcohol. It melted and decomposed at 259° : 

0*1071 gave 0*2240 COg and 0*0661 H^O. C=57-04; H = 6'85. 
C12H17O3N3 requires C=57*4p H = 6*8 per cent. 

tranS“3-iTy(rfroa7/~4-cyclo/ie j;y?cyclo5M^a»-2-o?*e-3 : 4-<:Kcar& oa; ?/7/'c 

Add (XXIV, p. 336). 

Five grams of the yellow sodium compound w©i*e boiled with 
30 C.C. of 4i\7'-alcoholio potassium hydroxide, the boiling being con- 
tinued for one hour after the suspended matter had become colour- 
less; or, alternatively, 5 grams of the acid-ester (XVIII, p. 334) 
were boiled with 30 c.c. of the same reagent for one hour. In 
either c»se, the product ^w isolated by evaporating the alcohol 
and adding water and hydrochloric acid. The acid solution was 
extracted ten times with its own volume of ether, and the extract 
dried over calcium chloride fpr at li^t three days. This was found 
to be necessary, since the acid was present in the ether in its 
hydrated form, which apparently gave up water to the calcium 
chloride very slowly, and incomplete dehydration interfered with 
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the subsequent' purification. 'When quite dry, the ether was 
©vapor ataid and the viscid residue triturated with chloroform. 
The crystals which were caused to separate by this treatment were 
drained on porous porcelain and washed with fresh ether. 

The acid prepared in this way was fairly pure and melted and 
decomposed at 203°, It was very readily soluble in water and in 
all the usual organic solvents, except chloroform and light 
petroleum. In these solvents it was only sparingly soluble, but it 
did not appear to crystallise well from mixtures of solvents. It 
gave no colour with ferric chloride, and did not appear to be acted 
on by boiling acetyl chloride (compare Part I). The acid was 
purified for analysis through the hydrate (see below) : 

0-1331 gave 0-2734 COo and 0-0748 HgO. C=56*02; .H = 6-24. 
CjgHjjPc requires C=56*2; H = 6-2 per cent. 

0-037)2 required 11*25 c.c. Ba(0H)2 solution (0*0243iV^) for 
neutralisation. Cj^HigOg (dibasic) requires 11*3 c.c. 

The h'i/'drated form, Ci 2 Hi( 50 q, 2H20, separated in large, dense 
prisms when the anhydrous acid was dissolved in hot water and 
the solution cooled. The hydrated acid readily dissolved in dry 
ether, and was much more readily soluble in chloroform than the 
anhydrous substance. At 100°, it evolved water vapour, leaving 
the anhydrous acid in a very pure form, melting at 206° to a colour- 
less liquid, which evolved steam, and, after cooling, set to a solid 
mass, which melted at about 135°: 

0*1648 lost 0*0201 at 100°. H2O = 12'20. 

1(50(5, 2H2O requires H20== 12*3 per cent. 

The silver salt was precipitated by silver nitrate from a neutral 
solution of the ammonium salt: 

0-1435 gave 0-0656 Ag. Ag:=:4r)‘71. 

0-1729 „ 0-1929 CO2 and 0*0473 ILO. C= 30-43 ; H = 3*03. 

0(5 Agg, requires C — 30*6; H—3'0; Ag-45*9 per cent. 

The harkmi salt was precipitated from a solution of the acid 
in water by adding an excess of barium hydroxide: 

0*1007 gave 0-0595 BaS04. Ba=:34'74, 

' CigHi^OgBa requires Bass 35-1 per cent. 

ciS'3-IJ;?/rfTO.ry-4--cyclo/(r.C3:yZoyelo6wia»-2-owe-3 -A-divarhoxi/lic 

This acid was prepared by dissolving its anhydride (see below) 
in a slight excess of 4iV-aqueous sodium hydroxide and then add- 
ing a slight excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The pre- 
cipitated acid was collected and dried. It was then dissolved in 
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dry etlier coiit-aiiiiiig a trace of alcohol, and caused to crystallise 
from, this solution, by adding benzene. The crystals were finally 
purified by triturating with pure dry ether and again recrystal- 
lising from a mixture of ether and benzene containing alcohol 

The pure cw'-acid melted at 145°, and rapid.ly evolved water 
vapour. It readily dissolved in water or alcohol, but was almost 
insoluble in pure dry ether. Unlike the tram-fotm, it did not 
appear to take up water of crystallisation; 

0-0929 gave 0*1912 CO, and 0-0548 HoO. 0 = 56-13^ ]B;=6-55. 

CiaHicPo requires C=56*3; H = 6-3 per cent. 

0*0446 required 14-40 c.c. Ba(OH )2 solution (0*0243iV') for 
neutralisation. Ci 2 Hig^c (dibasic) requires 14'3 c.c. 


The Anhj/dride of the cis-dc?'^?, 


por 

co-o-co 


Th© irom-acid, on heating above its melting point, gave off 
water vapour. The transformation was, however, by noi means 
complete unless th© fused mateidal was raised to 240 — 250° and 
maintained at. this temperature until it began to. darken in colour. 
The product solidified on cooling, and, after triturating with 
aqueous sodium hydrogen carbonate and drying, was recrystallised 
from dry ether. It separated in large, oblique prisms which 
melted at 156°. The substance was also reorystallised from 
benzene, ' 

The same anhydride was obtained by heating the e*.s*-acid above 
its melting point: 

0-1336 gave 0*2959 CO. and 0*0709 HgO. 0 = 60*45; H = 5‘90. 
requires 0=60*5; H-^5-9 per cent. 


The cm-Anilic Acid^ 


G,H,„:CH-C<c(OH)>“ 

1 io,H 

OO-HH-CeHs. 


This substance was at O'nce precipitated when the cw-anliydride 
was dissolved in benzene and: treated with a solution of aniline in 
the same solvent. It was purified by first triturating with ether 
and then recrystallising from dilute alcohol . It separated in 

minute crystals, which melted and decomposed at 202° A ^ ^ ^ ^ 
0*1145 gave 0-2721 COg and 0-0666 H^O', C=:64-81; H = 6-4G. 

requires' 'O ~6'5;*:3;- H,== 6-3, per cent.' ' 
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o,h,o:oh*g<~^q^'^>co 

The | 

CeH,-N--(JO 

Tile cis-anil was readily obtained by beating the anilic acid at 
210'^ until tbe evolution of steam bad ceased. The product was 
triturated with sodium hydrogen carbonate and then xecrystalliBed 
from absolute alcohol. It separated in long, silky needles wbicb 
melted at 199°: 

0T098 gave 0-2778 COg and 0-0592 H^O. 0 = 69-00; H = 5-99. 

Ci 8 lE[jf, 04 N requires 0 = 69-0; H==6'l per cent. 


(e) flompfirative Exjierhnents with the Acid-JH stern (XXVI, p. 337, 
mid XVIII, p. 334) of the Dirtieldiyldicjclo pentane and 
cyclo/Ii^.r«/H^spirorf«cyclopcw^rt-rt Series/^ 

One molecular proportion of each acid-ester was boiled for fifteen 
minutes -witli 6 molecular proportions of potassium hydroxide in 
3-GiV-solutioii in ethyl alcohol. The bulk of -fbe alcohol was evapor- 
ated under diminished pressure and water and excess of hydro- 
chloric acid were added to the residue. The acid products were then 
extracted quantitatively with ether. The percentage yields were as 
follows : 


Table VI. 


Bridged-ring-acid-ester XXVI. 


Aoid- 

ester 

recovered. 

85 

Si 


Monocarb- 
oxylic 
acid 
formed. 
1-5 
, 4 


Fission 

product 

forTJjed. 

0 

0 


Bridged-epfro-acid-ester XVIII. 


Acid- 

©stor 

recovered. 

0 

a 


Prodi'iots of 
loss of 4- 
earbethoxyl 
group. 

0 

0 


Fission 

products 

formed. 

85 

78 


In all cases a Bmall quantity of gummy material was formed, and 
for this reason the whole of the original material waa never 
accounted for as crystalline products. The small quantity of mono- 
carboxylic acid XIV was readily isolated by reason of its sparing 
solubility in cold water. The recovered acid-ester XVIII was also 
quite easily separated from the fission product by means of dry 
chloroform in which the latter, if quite anhydrous, is almost 
insoluble.. 

See net©, p. 337. 


p* 2 
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(f) Prepuraiion and Hydrolysis of the M ethylation Product of the. 

Tellow Sodium spivo-Compoifud (XII, p. 330). 

Til© yellow sodium compound does no! react at all readily with 
methyl iodide under the usual conditions even at 100° in a closed 
flask. If, however, four or five times the tlieoretioal quantity of 
methyl iodide is used, methylation proceeds rapidly. 


Ethyl Gyc\oIIexaneB'pixo-2-ni6thyldiGY<Si.opetitan-'^’-onc~\ :2 ‘A-tri- 
carhosoylate (XXX, p. 342). 

Twenty grams of the yellow sodium compound were heated with 
a solution of 20 grams of methyl iodide in 100 grams of absolute 
alcohol at 100° for one and a-lialf hours in a closed flask, which, 
from time to time, was vigorously shaken. The excess of the metliyl 
iodide and most of the alcohol were then distilled off and the residuo 
poured into 400 c.c, of water. The precipitated oil was extracted 
with ether, the extract being washed with water and sodium car- 
bonate solution, dried, and evaporated. The oily residue was found 
tO' decompose on attempting to distil it under diminislied pressure. 
It was therefore allowed to remain in an exhausted desiccator for 
several days and then analysed: 

01109 gave 0'2556 COg and 0*0729 HgO. C = 62*86; H = 7*30. 

C20H28O7 requires 0=63*2; H = 7*4 per cent. 

The figures quoted are those for one of three closely agreeing 
analyses. Tliey indicate that a partial conversion into the methyl 
diethyl ester has taken place : 

CjqHohO? requires 0=62*2; H = 7*0 per cent. 

This is |>erliaps a natural result of the rise of a large exceBS of 
methyl iodide in the preparation. 

trans-Iofc/owic Acid- of ydPydiTO,xy-~^~cjclohexyl-a’meA^^ 
carlmUylk AcAd {X-i.XJPf, p, 342). 

Twenty-five grama of the methylated ester were boiler] under a 
reflux condenser with 170 c-c. of 4iV^-alcoholic potas.siuin hydroxide 
for two and a-iialf hours. Tlie mixture was then cooled and the 
precipitated salts were collected and drained on porous porcelain 
in a desiccator. They were then dissolved in water and the solution 
was acidified and repeatedly extracted with ether. The residue left 
after drying and evaporating the extract was caused to- deposit 
crystals by triturating with Benzene, the process being repeated 
' until an ultimate gummy residue was obtained, from which, no 
crystals would separate. 
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Tlie crystals were placed in a teet-tube with just sufFicient benzene 
to cover them. The benzene was then boiled for a few minutes and 
the suspension filtered while hot. The filtrate on cooling deposited 
crystals of the lactonic acid. 

The ultimate gummy residue was esterified with alcohol and sul- 
phuric acid in the usual way, and, after adding water, the esters 
were extracted with ether. From the extract the acid products 
were shaken out with aqueous sodium, hydroxide, and again ex- 
tracted from tlie aqueous solution after acidification. The residue 
obtained on evaporating the ether was hydrolysed by boiling hydro- 
chloric acid. After twelve hours the liquid was rendered alkaline 
and extracted with ether, then re^acidified, and again extracted 
witli ether. On drying and evaporating the latter extract a residue 
was obtained which, when treated with benzene, yielded a further 
quantity of the crystalline lactonic acid. 

The substance, after recrystallisation from benzene, melted at 
172° without decomposition, and did not appear to decompose appre- 
ciably at 260°. It dissolved very readily in water or alcohol, and 
fairly readily in benzene or chloroform: 

0-1310 gave 0-2774 00^ and 0-0800 HgO. C:=57-76; H = 6-78. 

GiaHjgOy requires C=57-8; H=6‘7 per cent. 

The diver salt was at once precipitated when silver nitrate was 
added to a boiled solution of the lactonic acid in ammonia : 

0*1118 gave 0*0449 Ag. Ag = 44-63. 

CjgHigOfjAgo requires A g=s: 44 *6 per cent. 

traiis-y-// v/c/m,ry“j8-cycloAea!;y/‘a-mc^%i^^rA‘«r/>«^/?y7ic A cid. 

The hydroxy-acid appeared to be stable only in the form of its 
salts, and in spite of several attempts it was not found possible to 
obtain it free. However, when the fmw.s-lactonxc acid was dissolved 
in water and slowly titrated with barium hydroxide an end-point 
corresponding with the neutralisation of three carboxyl groups was 
obtained: 

0-0434 of the f;m«s-lactomc acid required 19'90 c.c. Ba(OH )2 solu- 
tion (Q-0243A') for complete neutralisation. CigHigOg changing in 
solution to CisHgQOy (tribasic) requires 19-86 c.c. 

The haritmi salt was prejrared by treating a solution of the trane,- 
lactonic acid in water with an excess of aqueous barium hydroxide: 

0‘i671 gave 0-1202 BaS, 04 , Ba = 42*34. 

(Cj 3 Hi 707 ) 2 Ba 3 requires Bass: 42-0 per cent. 
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ciB-Lactoivic A. cid of 7 -J/yri 7 -oa?^-j 8 -cyclo/^e^»y?-a"m(S/A 2 y/£ncrtr 6 att 7 ///c 
Add (XXXIV, p. 342). 

This subsfcance was readily obtained by dissolving its anhydride 
(see below) in boiling sodium hydroxide solution, and aciclifying 
with hydrochloric acid. Microscopic crystals separated and were 
recrystallised from water. 

Til© cfs-lactonic acid melted at 152° with the immediat© filimina- 
tion of water vapour. It was more readily soluble iu water than 
the //wns-acid ; 

0-1182 gave 0-2489 CO. and 0-0724 HgO. €'=-57*43; H = 6-81. 

C,;jHjLgO,. requires C~57*8; H=:6-7 per cent. 

The silver salt was prepared by adding a solution of silver nitrate 
to a boiled solution of the cfs-iactonic acid in ammonia : 

0-1029 gave 0-0457 Ag. Ag=: 44*41. 

CjgHjgOfiAg. requires Ag=44-6 per cent. 

On boiling with concentrated hydrochloric acid the cfi’-lactonic 
acid was partly converted into the fm-ns-isomeride. 


ci8-y"ffy#'7roa-y-j8<‘yclo//c.ryZ-a-7Amif7^y/^ncnr?>«IJ!ylh; A.dd. 

Like the ^rons-modification, this substance appeared to be stable 
only in the form of its salts. The cfs-lactonic acid on titration “with 
aqueous barium hydroxide gave, however, an end-point correspond- 
ing with salt-formation in respect of three carboxyl groups: 

0*0260 of the cfs-lactonic acid required 11*9 c.c. Ba(OH )2 solution 
(0 "024327) for complete neutralisation. CigHigOg changing in solu- 
tion to CjijH^oOy (tribasic) requires li'9 c.c. 

The hemimi salt was precipitated from a solution of th© cfs4actonlc 
acid in water by the addition of an excess of barium liydroxid© 
solution: , ' • 

0-1 403 gave 0-1011 BaB 04 . Ba = 42*42. 

(Ci 3 H‘i 707 ) 3 Bajj requires Ba=:42-0 per cent. 

■ CO-'-O—CO ■ : 

The cis-.Lac^o?ub CgHj 0 lGH*C-~'— "-"OH * 

MeOH-CO-O 

Th© lactonic anhydride, was prepared by heating the f^raws-lao- 
tonic acid with acetyl chloride at 100 ° in a closed flask. The product 
was evaporated in a vacuum and the residue crystailised from ether, 
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when it separated in small crystals melting at 170°. It could also 
be purified by distillation under diminished pressure. 

The same anhydride was also obtained by boiling the caVIactonic 
acid with acetyl chloride at atmospheric pressure : 

0T170 gave 0’2637 CO 2 and 0'0679 H 2 O. G = 61‘47* H = 6‘45. 
CisHjgOj requires C = 61’9; Ii = 6'3 per cent. 


ttd^\\&~2>-Hydroxy-A.-CYc[ohexyl-l~metJiyl(i-yc\<:ihutan-2-one- 
^ 4c-dicaroxylic Acid (XXXVII, p. 345). 

The portion of the crystalline mixture obtained in the prepara- 
tion of the i{ra??s-lactonic acid (p. 369) which did not diissolve in the 
boiling benzene consisted essentially of the cyc^obutane acid 
XXXVII, and was recrystallised from aqueous alcohol. 

The ethereal solution of the esterified gummy residue (p. 369), 
after shaking out the acid products with aqueous sodium hydroxide, 
was dried and evaporated. The residue, on distillation under 
diminished pressure, yielded a fraction passing over at about 260°/ 
25 mm., which was hydrolysed by boiling hydrochloric acid. The 
product was rendered alkaline and extracted with ether, then acidi- 
fied, and again extracted with ether. The latter extract, on drying, 
and evaporating the solvent, yielded a residue whicli deposited 
crystals of the cyc^obutane acid on adding benzene. The crystals 
were washed with benzene and recrystallised from aqueous alcohol. 

The ^myzA'-cycZobutan© acid melted and evolved steam at 185°, 
without appreciable discoloration. The liquid, on cooling, solidified, 
and on re-heating melted at about 140° : 

0TO08 gave 0'2132 COg and 0-0618 HgO. 0^=67*68 ; H=:6-81. 

CigHigOfl requires CAST'S; H~6-7 per cent. 

0-0600 required 18-37 c.c. Ba(OH )2 solution (0-0243iV) for 
neutralisation. CigHjgOg (dibasic) requires 18-3 c.c. 


ci8-3-i?yis7ro,?:y-4"CycloAe«yZ-l-me!5Ay/lcyclo5K.te«-2"0/i'fi- 

(XXXVT^^^ 

The as-acid was prepared by boiling its anhydride (see below) 
with water. On cooling the solution the anhydride separated in the 
pure ' condition. 

The acid melted at 148° with the immediate elimination of water- 
vapour. It was more readily soluble in water than the 
fi cation : 
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0-0704 gave 0-1497 COo and 0-0430 HoO. C-57-99; 11 = 6-78. 

CigHisOg requires C = 67’8; H = 6-7 per cent. 

0-0481 required 14’65 c.c. Ba(OH )2 solution (O-OlMSif) for 
neutralisation. CjsHigOe (dibasic) requires 14-7 c.c. 

When boiled for four hours with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
the m-aoid was quantitatively converted into the ;^TO/is-isoineride. 

Anhydride of the ciB-Acid^ ® ^ C(Oxl) 

6o-0‘CO 

At its melting point the frans-acid evolved water-vapour, but the 
elimination was by U 0 ‘ means complete at this temperatare. The 
melted substance was tlierefore raised to 230*^ and maintained at 
this temperature until it began to darken in colour. The product 
was triturated with aqueous sodium hydrogen carbonate, dried, and 
recrystallised from dry ether. It melted at 168*^. 

The same anhydride was obtained by heating the m-acid above 
its melting point : 

0*0833 gave 0*1886 CO 3 and 0-0483 HoO. G = 61*75 ^ H = 6*44. 

C 33 H 3 QO 5 requires 0 = 61*9; H=6'3 per cent. 

(g) Reduction of the Moiiohame Bridged-^^im-itcM (XXIII, 
p. 336) hy Sodium Amcdgam. 

It was found necessary, in order to be able to repeat tlie results, 
to standardise carefully the method of experiment. The reductions 
were always carried out with 3 per cent, amalgam, -which passed 
through a lO-mesh sieve but not through a 16-mesh sieve. The solu- 
tions were contained in round-bottomed dasks of capacity two and 
a-lialf times the volume of the solution, and kept at a definite tem- 
perature. During a reduction a stream of carbon dioxide was led 
into the flask, but was not allowed to bubble througli the liquid. 
These conditions apply to all the experiments described in this and 
' the next section. ■ , , 

B-eyoloSexanes^irocjclopentanS-orie-l-earbomyUc Acid, (XLIH, 
'';'p.'348).:: 

' Five grams of the ketonic acid (XXIII, p. 336) were dissolved 
in , an amount of,- sodium carbonate sufficient fo give a neutral solii- 
tion,' and the whole made up to. 2Q0-„o.C'.' This, solution was kept at 
24° by immersing it in cold water and reduced under the stanciatjd 
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conditions by adding 10 grams of amalgam one© ©very half hour 
until 120 grams in all had been used. Half an hour after the addi- 
tion of the last of the amalgam the mercurial layer was removed 
and the aqueous layer acidified. The oily precipitate was allowed 
to- solidify and was then collected and recrystallised from dilute 
alcohol. 

Til© acid iiielted at 136' — 138°, and was found to be very readily 
soluble in all usual organic solvents except light petroleum ; in this 
solvent, as in water, it was S2>aringly soluble: 

0-0867 gave 0-2145 CO., and 0-0635 HgO. C=. 67-49; H = 8-14. 

requires C = 67'3; H-— 8-2 i>er cent. 


The Semiearbason e, 




cHj c:n«nh*co*nh2‘ 


Til© semicarbasione separated when a solution in which the acid 
and semicarbazide acetate had been boiled together was cooled. 
After recrystallising from alcohol it melted and decomposed at 
210 °: 

0-1079 gave 0-2262 COo and 0-0757 HoO. 0 = 57-17; H = 7-80. 
CjoHifjGaNg re(|uires C = 56-9; H = 7*5 per cent. 


5-cyaloHexanes]yiTo<iyclo2fe)>ian-2-(A-l-carhoxplic Acid (XLIV, 

p. 348). 

Five grams of the above cyc/opeutanone acid were dissolved in a 
quantity of aqueous sodium carbonate sufficient to give an approxi- 
mately neutral solution which was made up to 400 c.o. This solu- 
tion was kept at 17° and reduced under standard conditions with 
240 grams of amalgam, 10 gimms being added eveiy half hour. Half 
an hour after the addition of the last of the amalgam the mercurial 
layer was run off and the aqueous layer acidified and extracted with 
ether. The solid residue obtained after the ether bad been dried 
and distilled off was recrystallised from a mixture of benisen© and 
light petroleum'. 

The hydroxji^-acid melted at 125; — 127° and was very readily 
soluble in all the usual organic solvents except light petroleum. It 
'was much more readily soluble in ./water than was the corresponding 
Isetonic 'acid ; , ; 

0-1092 gave 0-2672 COg and 0’0884 HgO. 0 = 66-93 ; H = 9'00. 

CijHigOs requires C = 66-7; H = 9-i per cent. 
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Acetyl Derivative, --OH'^OAe ' 

When til© hydroxy-acid was boiled with acetyl chloride for four 
hours a,:ad the solutio'ii evaporated there was left a solid residiie 
which was recrystallised from benzene. It melted at 157 — 160° ; 
0-0887 gave 0-2122 CO 3 and 0-0680 H.>0. C = 65-24; H"8-52. 

requires C-65-0; il~8-3 per cent. 

0‘1552 gave acetic acid requiring 26*4 c.c. Ba(O.H )2 solution 
(0-024327) for neutralisation. C\ 3 H 2 o 04 requires 26'6 c.c. 


(h) OoinjMiraiive Dx'periments on the Eeduction of the Bridged- 
ring- and Bridged-spiro-acids XIV (p. 333) and XXIll 
(p. 335). 

The genei-al plan which was followed in these experiments has 
already been sketched in tli© Introduction (Section E). 

Th© most convenient method of preparing the bridged-ring acid 
XIV was found to be by treating the sodium compound IX (p. 330) 
according to the method (p. 364) used in the preparation of the 
acid XXIII from the sodium compound XII. The reductions of 
th© bridged-ketoiiic-acids XIV and XXIII were carried out under 
the usual conditions (p. 372). The experiments were conducted 
in pairs, using 0*80 gram of the acid XIV and 1*00 graiii of the 
acid XXIII. The neutral solutions of the acids were immersed in 
the same water-bath and treated with 1 gram of amalgam every 
fifteen ininutes so long as the experiment lasted. The aqiieoUB 
layers were then acidified and extracted quantitatively with pure 
ether. Tlie solid residues obtained on evaporating the solvent were 
allowed to remain in an exhausted desiccator for forty-eight hours. 

The dried products were then analysed. Usually about 0*4 or 
0*5 gram was taken and the water formed by eornbiistion deter- 
mined. In certain cases the substance was also acetylated and the 
product left after evaporating, desiccated over potassium hydroxide 
and quantitatively hydrolysed, the acetic acid being distilled off in a 
current of steam and estimated by titration with standard alkali. 
This figure gave the quantity of hydroxy-acid which had been 
formed in the reduction, whilst the water formed on combustion 
enabled one to calculate' the total quantity of hydrogen wbich had 
been introduced during the reduction, Th© accompanying table 
(table VII) gives th© results of these experiments, the figures within 
the brackets ( ) representing the calculated limits. 

Another set of eximriments, similar to the above, was instituted, 
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in wliicli tlie reduced ketonic-acids XXXIX (p, 346) and XLIII 
(p. 3'48) were used in place of the bridged-ketonic-acids XIV and 
.XXIII. The quantities taken for each experiment were 0*80 gram 
of the acid XXXIX, and 1*00 gram of the spiro-acid XLIII. The 
other quantities and conditions of experiment were the same as in 
the former case. In this instance the products were not acetylated 
and hydrolysed, but tlie water formed on combustion was deter- 
mined. The results of these experiments are given in table 'VIII, 

the figures in brackets ( ) representing, as before, the calculated 

limits. 


Table VII. 


Time Amalgam 
(hours), (grams). 


0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

8 

4 

10 

6 

24 

10 

40 

14 

56 

(oo 

00 


Time Amalgam 
(hours). (grams). 

(0 0 
2 ■ 8 
4 16 

7 28 

(cO CO 


Bridged-ring-acid 
(0*80 gram). 



o 0 


O W *Tj 

sw-l 

^ J’i 

l“S. 

•2 2 
^ .1 


6*49 

0*00 

0 

6*67 

0*30 

. — 

6*85 

0*60 

— 

7*20 

1*18 

— 

7*27 

1*30 

0 

7*46 

1*62 

3 

7*79 

2*16 

21 

8*80 

4*00 

100 


Table VIII. 

Ring -ae id ( 0- 8 0 gram) . 

Per cent. Atoms 
of H of H 

in product, introduced. 

7-60 0*00 

7- 92 0-39 

S-13 0-7.'5 

842 1-25 

8- 80 2-00 


Bridged- -acid 
(1-00 gram). 


r cent. 
EH in 
oduct. 

«4.t 'd 

o g 

1^1 

111 


At 

intr 


7*22 

0*00 

0) 

749 

0*68 


7*64 

0*89 


7*97 

1*58 


8*09 

1*85 

2 

8-30 

2*30 

IS 

9-09 

4*00 

100) 


spwu-Acid (1-00 gram). 


Per cent. Atorn,s 
of.H . ofH' 
in product, introduood. 
8-16 0-00) 

8- 39 0-49 

8*51 0*7.6 

8*67 MO 

9- 09 2-00) 


(i) Oxidation of Fisdon-jn^oducts Derived ft'om ihe Bridged-spixo- 
sodio-ester XII (p. 330). 

Oxidation experiments were tried with three tyi^ea of fission- 
product, including the spirocy cZqpentanone acid XLIII (p. 348), 
the trmzscpcloh.6xjlcpclohuija.nB acid,. XXIV (p.- 336), and. t-h© trmis- 
lactonio acid of hydroxyc?/c^ohexylmethyltrica:rhallyHc acid 
XXXIV (p. 342). None of these appeared to be acted on by 
boiling dilute nitric acid. Concentrated nitric acid, however, 
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readily oxidised tli© first of these three acids, but did not rea.ct 
with til© last two. These, however, were readily attacked by warm 
alkaline permanganate. Two crystalline oxidation products, cyclo- 
hesanecarboxylic acid and c^yc^ohexane-l : l-dicarboxylic acid, were 
obtained in the course of these experiments. 


cydoIieMin-e-l : A dd (XLV, p. 351). 

This acid was prepared by oxidising both the .sp/roc'y/r/’opentam 
one acid XLIII (p. 348), or the corresponding .s^wroc/zcVopeiitaiiol 
acid XLIV (p. 348), with concentrated nitric acid. Tlio organic 
acid (2 ‘5 grams) was warmed with an excess of concontrated nitric 
acid until most of the red fumes had been evolved. Tlie resulting 
solution was tlieii boiled for a few minutes, and finally evaporated 
to dryness. The residue was treated with water and again 
evaporated. In this way, a semi-solid mass was obtained, from 
which the crystals were separated by spreading on porous porce- 
lain. 

After recrystallising from water, the acid melted at 207°, with 
the evolution of carbon dioxide and a certain amount of dis- 
coloration : 

O'lOOS gave 0:2058 CGg and ()-0650 HgO. 0==56-68; H;=;7T6. 

CgH 32 Q 4 requires C— 55'8; H = 7*0 per cent. 

0-0412 required 19*7,5 c.c. Ba(OH )2 soiiition (0'0243A) for 
neiitralisatiou. C'gH;j 204 (dibasic) requires 19*7 c.c. 


cyAdiIe>(rAme<wd)oxy^^ Add {[Icxahydrobeino .1 dd). 

This acid was obtained in two ways: 

(1) By didillmg e>y(^ohexaWGd \ l~dicm''b{myhi('A add: The db 
carboxylic acid on distillation under ordinary presaur© gave ofi 
carbon dioxide and yielded a distillate, which boiled at 230— 235° 
and solidified when cooled by ice. The crystals melted at 18—23°, 
(Found; G~65*42; H = 9 ‘ 61 . Calc.; C=:65'6; 11 = 9*4 per cent.) 

(2) By oxidising cydohexyl denwtives. Either the tram- 
lactonic acid of hydroxycycZohexylinethyltticarballylic acid 
XXXIV (p. 342) or the ifmn.s-cyfiZohexylcyc^obutanohe acid XXIV 
(p. 336) may be used. The organic acid (10 grams) was dissolved 
in an excess of a solution of sodium carbonate and treated witli 
30 grams of potassium permanganate. The permanganate was 
added in successive small quantities, sufficient time being allowed 
beUveen each addition for the solution to become decolorised, the 
reaction being aided by heating. When all the permanganate had 
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been added and decolorised, the liquid was filtered and extracted 
with, ether to remove any neutral oxidation products. The 
aqueous solution was then acidified with hydrochloric acid, and the 
acid products were extracted with ether. F.roin the residue 
obtained on drying and evaporating the solvent, some gummy 
material was separated by distilling under diminished pressure, 
and the liquid distillate was fractionally distilled under atmo- 
spheric pressure. In this way, there was obtained a fraction boil- 
ing at 232 — 236°, which solidified on cooling in ice to a mass of 
crystals melting at' 21 — 25°. (Pound: C=65‘63; H = 9-51. 
Calc.: C=:65-6; H=9‘4 per cent.) 

The acid prepared by both these methods melted at a tempera- 
ture a few degrees lower than the recorded melting point, namely, 
29° (Lumsden, T., 1905, 87, 91), The same experience in regard 
to it is recorded by Haworth and Perkin (T., 1894, 66, 103). It 
certainly appears to be exceedingly difficult to obtain preparations 
showing the correct melting point when working with small quanti- 
ties of material. Crystals of the acid when left exposed to air 
rapidly liquefied, and it did not appear to be possible to induce 
the acid to separate in a crystalline form by cooling a solution in 
light petroleum below 0°. These observations agree precisely •with 
the statements made by Lumsden, and, along with the analytical 
figures, are regarded as leaving no doubt as to the identity of the 
substance. 

(j) ’Examinatlmi of the Oily By-p'oduct ahtained in the 
Preparation of the Bridge.d~^)ix: 0 'S(>dio~ester XII (p. 330). 

The alcoholic solution of the oily by-product obtained during 
the preparation of the yellow sodium spiro-compouiid (p. 357) was 
distilled to remove the alcohol, the i-*esidue dissolved in ether and 
shaken with water. The ethereal solution was then dried and 
evaporated, the residue being distilled under diminished press'ure. 
Three fractions were obtained: (1) below 120°/ 20 mm., 
(2) between this and 250°/ll mm., and (3) at 250~-160°/l.l mm,, 
together with a small, dark-coloxired, non-volatile residue. 

Fraetion (1).-- -Th0 first fraction Gontained the whole 

of the ethyl maloii ate present in the original oil. It was redis- 
tilled, and the small residue of high boiling point was added to the 
second .fraction, ,(2)., ■ 

(2). ---"The second fraction, which did not appear to be 
capable of separation, into pure compounds by distiriatioii, was 
.boiled, .with hydrochloric acid for -forty-eight hours. During the 
.;. reaction, ■ ,a strong /odour- ; of:; butyric acid was developed. / .When 
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ilie hydrolysis was complete, the butyric acid was distilled off in 
a current of steam, and the residual solution boiled with cliarcoal, 
filtered, and evaporated to dryness. Five acids were isolated from 
the crystalline residue, 

cydoIIexmi€A.\l'diac6tic The crystalline residue was 

recrystallised from the minimal quantity of 35 per cent, alcohol. 
The crystals which separated contained three of the five acids, tJie^ 
separation from the other two, which remained in the mother 
liquor, being very nearly quantitative. The crystals melted at 
160 — 200*^ approximately. They were dissolved in dilute ammonia 
and, after the excess of ammonia had been evaporated, were 
treated in the cold with a solution of zinc sulphate. The pre- 
cipitate was collected, washed with cold water, and then digested 
with hydrochloric acid. The acid thus precipitated melted at 
174 — 179°, and was again precipitated as ihs zinc salt. The free 
acid was then liberated and recrystallised from water, when it 
melted at 181°, and was identified as cyc/ohexane-1 : 1-dicarboxylic 
acid by direct comparison with a specimen of that suhstaiice. The 
preparation, together with some small residues obtained subse- 
quently, constituted 15 per cent, of the original crystalline 
mixture. 


tTdiiaB-oy(^oHexaneB'^ivo(^yQk»propane-l‘,'^-dicarhoxyUc Add, 

The oombiiied filtrates from the zinc salt of cycfohexane-l : 1- 
diacetic acid were concentrated and treated with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. The precipitated acids were dissolved in 
ammonia, and, after concentrating the solution, treated in the cold 
wiili a considerable excess of a saturated solution of lead nitrate. 
Tiie lead salts were collected and recrystallised from the minimal 
quantity of l)oiliug water, and then decomposed with a slight 
excess of dilute nitric acid. This treatment aeparated the last 
trace of cyc^olie.'iaiiediacetic acid, which, along with a small 
quantity of the acid, remainod in the 

filtrates from the lead salt. These traces were separated by means 
of their zinc salts, as described above. The combined eych- 
hexanediacetic aeid.-free preparations were extracted twii'.e with 
three parts by weight of boiling benzene. The undissolved portion 
melted at 234-r-237°, and on recrystallisation from dilute alcohol 
melted sharply at 237°. It was identified as o^c/ohexane.s'pm;- 
cyc^opro])anedicarboxylic acid by direct comparison with a speci- 
men. The preparation, together with some residues subsequently 
obtained, amounted to 66 per cent, of the original crystalline 
mixture. 
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^-cjd(yTIexanes]^iTo-l-methylcjd.o'propme~l :V : 2-’tncm'h oxalic 

Acid (XLVII, p. 354). 

The solution in the , 35 per cent, alcohol from which the above 
two- dicarboxylic acids were crystallised (p. 378) was evaporated, 
and the residue resolved by crystallisation from 50 per cent, 
alcohol into three distinct fractions: (1) a small quantity of a 
mixture of the same two dioarboxylic acids, (2) a much more 
readily soluble, crystalline substance melting at about 208°, and 
(3) a viscous gum. 

The first fraction was treated according to the methods already 
described for the separation of the two dioarboxylic acids. 

The second consisted essentially of the .sjMrocyc/opropanetricarh- 
oxylic acid. It represented about 8 |)er cent, of the original 
crystalline mixture, and, on recrystallising from water, melted at 
215°, with the immediate elimination of water vapour: 

0*1156 gave 0*2386 CO^ and 0-0675 HgO. 0=56*30 j H = 6*49. 

CjgHieOfi requires 0 = 56*2; H = 6*2 per cent. 

0*0453 required 21*95 c.c. Ba(OH)2 solution (0'024:3iV) for 
neutralisation. Ci2Hj0O(( (tribasic) requires 21-9 c.c. 

CO-O-CO CHg^COaH 

I i 1 * ^ 

CHg C--CO^ 

The Anhfdrc^add, or 

The anhydro-acid was prepared by boiling the free tricarboxylic 
acid with acetyl chloride for two hours and evaporating the excess 
of the reagent, The residue on treating with beiifsene set to a 
mass of crystals. After recrystallising from the same solvent, the 
anhydi’o-aeid melted at 128°. It was immediately soluble in cold 
sodium hydrogen carbonate solution, and could be recovered un- 
changed by acidifying. On boiling a solution of the anhydro-acid 
in aqueous sodium hydroxide for a few minutes and then acidify- 
ing, the free tribasic acid was regenerated : 

0*1548 gave 0-3418 COg and 0'0823 HqO. 0=60*23; H = 5'90. 
requires C=60'6 ; IT= 5*9 per cent. 

5~ojdoRexa7ieBj)ir(y2~eth^MiQyclope7i>tan-Z-one~l~ca<rbox^/Uc 

(XLVIII, p. 354), 

■ The ' two benzene filtrates, obtained in the preparation of the 
.syirocycfopropanedicarboxylic acid (p. 378) were combined and 
evaporated... The residue, which.- .still contained, about three .parts 
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of the dicarboxylic acid to one of the bridged-moiiocarboxylic acid 
(fcliis was indicated by a titration), was weighed, and extracted 
with three times its weight of boiling benzene. The extract) was 
evaporated and the residue treated again in this way, i'he treat- 
ment being repeated until the residue obtained aftier evaporating 
an extract was completely soluble in three parts of boiling benzene. 
The product was fractionally crystallised from benzene. After a 
considerable number of fractional crystallisations, a preparation 
was obtained which did not appear to change in nielting point 
when again recrystallised. 

This substance separated from benzene in long needles, which 
melted at 191 — 194°. It was sparingly soluble in water and gave 
no colour with ferric chloride: 

0-0610 gave 0‘1637 COg and 0*0432 HgO. 0=69*75; H = 7*99. 

CigHjgOg requires 0=70*3; H = 8*l per cent. 

0*0376 required 7*20 c.c. Ba(OH )2 solution (0*()243A) for 
neutralisation. Cj^HiaOs (monobasic) requires 7*0 c.c. 

The analytical figures, especially those for the titration, do not 
correspond with the formula so well as could be desired. The dis- 
crepancies are, however, all in a direction that .may be taken to 
indicate that the preparation still contained a small quantity of 
the A'proYiyc^opropanedicarboxylic acid, which, owing to the small- 
ness of the quantity of material, it was not possible to i*eatnove. 
The preparation constituted about 0*1 per cent, of the original 
crystalline mixture, 

tmm^Lmtonic A cid of y-Hydr(>af-^<,jQ\ohe,xyUa~eAJhylk^^^^^^ 

/I ’(XLIX, p. 354).* 

The viscous gum, which was obtained as the ibird fraction in 
the separation by means of 50 per cent, alcohol mcni-ioned oti 
p. 379, was distilled under diminished pressure. More than Ihree 
cpiarters of it pasBed over at 340 — 260°/40 mm., and ibis, on 
treatment with benzene, solidified to a mass of oolourless crystals. 
These represented about 3 per cent, of the original crystalline 
mixture, the residue in the distilling flask, which was not further 
examined, accounting for about 1 per cent. 

The crystalline lactonic acid, after recrystallisation from either 
water or benzene, melted at 149°. It dissolved readily in water 
and all the usual organic solvents except light petroleum : 

0*1228 gave 0*2660 CO^ and 0*0962 HgO. 0 = 59-08; H = 7*09. 

Ci 4 H 2 oOg requires 0 = 59*2; H=7‘0 per cent. 

The silver salt was precipitated by adding silver nitrate solution 
to a boiled solution of the lactonic acid in ammonia : 
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()’1063 gave 0'0461 Ag. Ag = 43‘37, 

Cj^jHigOfiAga requires Ag=43'4 per cent. 


traiis-7-//y^/roa;y-AcycIO'/ieiry?-a-e^/i.y/]fncffr&a%?7;c Acid. 

Tliis liyclroxy-acid (contrast tlie ^;^■s-form) appeared to be stable 
only in tlio form of its salts. AH attempts to obtain it in the free 
state were unsuccessful. However, when the ^mns-Iactonic acid was 
dissolved in water and the solution titrated slowly with barium 
hydroxide in the cold, an end-point correspondijig with the iieutrah 
isation of three carboxyl groups was obtained : 

0'0516 required 22*40 c.c. Ba(OH )2 solution (0’0243iV') for com- 
plete neutralisation. Cj^HooOg, changing in solution to 
G,,ili 2.207 (tribasic), requires 22*4 c.c. 

The harium salt was precipitated from an aqueous solution of tlie 
ifmras-lactonic acid by adding an excess of a solution of barium 
hydroxide : 

0*1678 gave 0*1179 BaSO.^. Ba=:41*36. 

(Ci 4 Hi 907 ). 2 Ba 3 requires Ba = 40*8 per cent. 

GiB-Lactcymc Acid of y-Hydroxy-^-cjc\o7ie3c/yl~a-ethyli7d6arh<xllyUG 
Acid (XLIX, p. 354). 

The* cw'-lactonic acid was readily prepared by heating the free 
cw-hydro'xy-acid (see below) at 100° for a few minutes. 

When dissolved in water the lactonic acid regenerated the 
!hydroxy-acid, which could either be crystallised out or titrated in 
solution. The lactojiic acid could, however, be recrystallised from a 
mixture of benzene and light petrO'leum without any change taking 
place. It melted at 198° with the evolution of water-vapour; 

0*1040 gave 0*2244 COg and 0*0664 HgO. ' 0 = 58*84; H = 7'10. 

Ci 4 H 2 QOe requires C==69'2; H = 7*0 per cent. 

The silmr salt was prepared by dissolving either the cA'-lactonio 
acid or the ci.i?-hydroxy-acid (see below) in dilute ammonia, boiling, 
and adding an excess of silver nitrate solution : 

0*1041 gave. 0*0449 Ag. Ag=43*13, ■■ 

C44H380eAg.2 requires Ag=:43*4 p>er cent. 

On boiling the w-lactonic acid with hydrochloric acid a partial 
conversion into the im/zs-lactonic acid took place. 
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This substaiic© was prepared by boiling tlie c^-latitonic aiiliydride 
(see below) with a slight excess of aqueous sodium hydroxide and 
acidifying with, hydrochloric acid. The c*Vhydroxy-acid slowly 
separated out. 

The substance is very unstable, and loses a iiioleciilei of water with 
great readiness, giving the ci?-lactonic acid. The change was found 
to proceed with rapidity at 60° in an exhausted desiccator at 
tlie ordiimry teru|)erature, and slowly when the acid was exposed to 
air under ordinary conditions. In cold aqueous solution tlio sub- 
stance belia ved in every way as a tribasic acid ; 

0‘1003 gave 0'2045 CO^ and 0'0666 H 2 O. C=:55'60; H™7'38. 

CJ 4 H 22 O 7 requires 0~~55‘6; H=:7‘3 per cent. 

O' 0382 required 16*65 c.c. Ba(OH )2 solution (0'0243iV) for 
ueutralisation. CJ 4 H 22 O 7 requires (tribasic) 16’ 6 c.c. 

Tlx© harium salt was precipitated when the hydroxy-acid was dis- 
solved in water' and treated with an excess of barium hydroxide 
solution : 

0-1057 gave 0-0740 BaSO^. Ba = 41-18. 

(Cj 4 Hj 907 ) 2 Ba 3 requires Ba = 40-8 per cent. 

When the cis-hydroxy-acid was boiled with 20 per cent, liydro- 
chloric acid for some hours a partial conversion into the 
lactonic acid took place. 

C0“0"~00 

TIig dB-LacJonic Anhyilri(hy 0,11 

; BfOHdXK) 

The hrauA'-lactonic acid did not appear to be dtdiydrfii cd tO' any 
appreciable extent when heated above its melting point or when 
(listilled under diminished pressure. It readily eliminated water, 
however, when heated at 100 ° for half an hour with acetyl chloride. 
On evaporating the product and treating the residue with benzene, 
.crystals of the lactonic anhydride were obtained. After being 
recrystallised from benzene the substance melted at 154°. It did not 
■' dissolve, at , an . appreciable rate in, .cold' aqueous .sodium . hydrogen 
carbonate, but on warming with aodium hydroxide both oxygen 
rings were opened up and the c«s-hydroxy-acid was formed ; 

0-1023 gave 0-2356 COg and 0-0625 HgO. 0 = 62-81 ; H=--6-70. 

requires 0=63-2; .H=6-7 per cent. 

l^'action (3). — The third fraction which was obtainod on distilling 
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ilie odly by-prodiicfc (p. 377) 1)0116(1 at 250 — 260^/11 mm. and con- 
sisted of fairly pure ethyl cyc^hexanespromethylcyc^opropaiietetra- 
carboxylat© (XI, p. 330). When hydrolysed with hydrochloric acid 
it yielded the tricarboxylic acid (XLVII, p. 354) dealt with on 
p. 379. 

(k) Note on Ethyl Dihydrogew b:^-DiniethyldicyG\o 2 ientmi-N-one- 
l'.2'A tricarhQX,ylate (XXVI, p. 337). 

Tins member of the dimethyldicycZopeutane series, which was 
made use of in this research, has not been previously described. 

The yellow sodium coinpouiid X (p. 330) was boiled ■with five 
times its weiglit of a 3V-solntion of potassium hydroxide in alcohol 
until the suspended matter just became colourless. The precipitate 
was collected and drained on porous porcelain in a desiccator. It 
was then dissolved, in the minimal quantity of water and decom- 
posed witli excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The crystals 
obtained were recrystallised from 15 per cent, hydrochloric acid. 

The acid-ester melted and decomposed at 162°, and gave a purple 
colour with ferric chloride. It was readily converted into the mono- 
carboxylio acid XIV (p. 333) by heating for a few minutes at 200° 
with a little water. When heated in the dry state, it evolved carbon 
dioxide and steam, and from the charred residue a small amount of 
the acid XIV was isolated. It is perhaps worthy of note that the 
moiiocarboxylic acid should be obtained in this way, but it is 
doubtless the result of the hydrolytic action of the steam which is 
evolved as the substance decomposes : 

0T261 gave 0'2453 CO^ and 0-0599 TLO. 0=53-05 ; H:=6-28. 

C12HJ4O7 requires C = 63*3; H = 6-2 per cent. 

0-1070 required 32*7 c.c. Ba(OH)2 solution (0-0243iV') for 
neutralisation. (dibasic) requires 32*6 c.c. 

iMraaiA.!. CoxavEGE oe Soienoe Besbahoh Labobatobies, 

Axn Technology, . . Cashel Cyanieb Combany, Ltd., 
South Kensington. Glasgow.' 

[iJeceit?64 1919.] 
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Thursday, March 27-111, 1919, at 4 p.m. 

Sir William J. Pope, K.B.E., P.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

Dr. T. S. Price and Br. C. K. Tinkler were elected Scrutators, 
and the ballot was opened for the election of Officers and Council. 

The Report of Council for 1917-1918 was formally presented to 
til© meeting by the President. After statements by one of the 
Secretaries as to the progress made in the revision of the Bye-laws 
and by the Treasurer as to the financial position of the Society, the 
adoption of the Report of Council, together with the Statement of 
Accounts for the year ending December 31st, 1918, was proposed 
by Professor G. Barger, seconded by Dr. G. W. Monier-Williams, 
and carried unanimously. 


Report op Council, 1918-1919. 

The Council are gratified to report a substantial increase in the 
meinberahip of the Society. On December 31st, 1917, the number 
of Fellows was 3,270. During 1918, 249 Fellows were elected and 
13 reinstated, making a gross total of 3,532. The Society has lost 
62 Fellows by death; 16 have resigned; the elections of 6 have 
been declared void, and 47 have been removed for non-payment 
of Annual Subscriptions. The total number of Fellows, therefore, 
as at December 31st, 1918, was 3,401, showing an increase of 131, 
as compared with 72 in 1917. 

It is with regret they report that the following Fellows have 
died on Service: 

John Fevf.y Bates (1913), Edward Frank HarriBon (1894). 

Charles William Dick (1917),, Leonard Ison Pitt (1911). 
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and that the death of the following has also occurred : 


Richard Leburn Barnes (1875). 
James Bayne (1874). 

William Henry Blahe (1890). 

Arthur Clegg Bowdlei’ (1865). 

Joseph John Bowley (1896). 

Harry Broadbent (1889}. 

William Edward Callister (1909). 
Thomas Charles Cloud (1878). 

James Mason Crafts (1870). 
l/Villiam Adam Dixon (1862). 

John. Ernest Dunstan (1917). 

Thomas Farrias (1870). 

Charles Thomas Foreman. (1907). 
Edward Francis (1879). 

Charles James Bemeller Fuller (1896;. 
George Thomas Glover (1872). 
Walter Augustus Handcock (1900). 
Egeiton Hargreaves (1909). 

Henry James Helm (1872). 

Richard Pendarves Hod,gea (1913). 
Henry Tylaton Hodgson (1873), 
William Lamond Howie (1876). 
Edward Lewis James (1912). 

David Smith Jardin (1902). 

Edgar Dingle Jones (1912). 

John Sydney Keel (1917). 

Douglas Rayment Keller (1913). 
William Joel Kemp (1882). 

Hass am Alidina Lakhani (1909). 
Edmund Albert Letts (1879). 


Tli'omas Stratford Logan (1902). 
Thomas Watson Lovibond (1882), 
Sydney Lupton (1872). 

George Cannon McMurtry (1889). 
Charles Stewart Maiies (1918). 
Edward Matthey (1884). 

Elias Mendoza (1918). 

Alexander Milne (1885). 

Sir Alexander Pedler (1870). 
Mulgrave Daniel Penney (1870). 
George Frederick Tyler Phillips 
(1904). 

William Ping (1889). 

Joseph Price Remington (1886). 

Alfred Gordon Salamon (1880). 

John Scudamore Sellon. (1875). 

Alfred Senier (1875). 

Walter Dalrymple Severn (1896). 
John William Shepherd (1899). 
Richard Spencer (1886). 

James Garter Spensley (1917). 

Henry Charles Stephens (1880). 
Edward Gumming Thompson (1894). 
John Bishop Tingle (1889). 

Thom.as Tyrer (.1876). 

Herbert William Milk Willett (1906). 
Christopher Wilson (1894). 

Reginald Cowdell Woodcock (1871). 
John Young (1874), 


Resignations have been received from: 


William James Bee.s (1905). 

Hugh Garner Bennett (1909). 

Kula Bh.ush.an .Bhaduri (1903). 
.Frederick Rain© .Eiinos (1914). 
Nagardas Purushottam Gandhi (1915). 
John Thomas Hall (1903). 

Herbert Edwin Macadam (1896). 
David Jame.Si Morgan (1896). 


Frederick Filnier do Morgan (1897). 
Joseph Morris (1891). 

Malur Srinivasa .Ran (1910). 
Abhayacharan Saityal (1891). 
Rihert Greig Smith (1^1). 

'Fhomas May Smith (1910), 

Alfred Tingle (1904). 

James W ood ward. ( 1888) , 


The congratulations of the Society are offered to Professor 
William Odling, Past-President, elated a Fellow on January 17th, 
1848, who has now completed seventy-one years as a Fellow. 
The Society’s congratulations are also extended to: 


Elected. 

Dr. Augustus George Vernon Harcourt (Pa.st- President) Feb. 3rd, 185P. 

John Spiiler Fc;b. ord, 1859. 

Josiah Wyckliff© Kynaston Eel). 17lh, 1859. 

Thomaa Willitnn Salter... Feb. 17th, 1859, 
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wliO' liave been Fellows for more than sixty years^ and to the 
following, who hav© attained their Jubilee as Fellows: 


.■Elected. 

John Hughes Hec. Ihfch, 186h. 

Edward Knowles Muspratt Jan. 21sit, 1869. 

Thomas Bolas 'Mar. 18th, 1869. 

Frank Clowes Mar. 18fcli, 1869. 


The volume of Transactions for 1918 contains 995 pages, of 
which 849 pages are occupied by 89 memoirs, the remaining 146 
pages being devoted to the Obituary ISFotices, three lectures on 
special subjects, the Report of the Annual General Meeting, and 
the Presidential Address. The volume for the preceding year con- 
tained 95 nienioirs occupying 960 pages. The Journal for 1918 
contains also 2,436 abstracts occupying 1,032 pages, whilst the 
abstracts for 1917 numbered 2,858 and occupied 1,308 pages. The 
great decrease in the number of memoirs in Journals devoted to 
chemistry and allied subjects referred to in the Reports for 1916 
and 1917 became, as was expected, still more marked in 1918; 
there is, however, some slight reason to hope that the lowest point 
has been reached, and that an increase in the number of papers 
abstracted may now be anticipated. Whilst most of the Continental 
Journals have been obtained for abstraction, no Russian Journals 
have come to hand during the year. 

In the last Report, an account was given of the arrangements 
made by a Joint Committee of the Chemical Society and Society 
of Chemical Industry to minimise duplication in the abstracts pub- 
lished in the Journals of the two Societies. This arrangement has 
been in force during the year with satisfactory results. 

The abstracts may be classified as follows ; 

Pakt I. 

Organic Cbem istry 

‘Physiological Chemistry 

Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and AgriGulture 

Part II. 

General and Physical Chemisitry 

Inorganic Chemistry 

Mine-ralogical Chemistry 

Analytical Chemistry 

/468 . . 1,268' 

Total in Parts I. and II 1,052 2,436 


No. ' of 
Pages. Abstracts. 

— , 771 

237 
160' 

664 ',/^168 


557 

206 

59 

447 
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Tlie sclieme for supplying the abstracts of the Chemical Society 
and of the Society of Chemical Industry to the members of both 
Societies has been further considered, but owing to many difficul- 
ties arising out of the war, such as the greatly increased cost of 
production, it has been postponed for the present. 

The Report on the progress of Radioactivity for 1917, which was 
omitted from the last volume of Annual Reports, is included with 
that for 1918 in the current Volume XV ; it has been decided to 
postpone the Report on Crystallography and Mineralogy for 1918 
and to combine this with the Report for 1919. Permission has 
been given for the publication of a French translation of Volume 
XV of the Annual Reports. 

The publication of the List of Fellows has been resumed, hut, 
owing to the need for economy, the list has been issued only to 
those Fellows who made application. 

Following the scheme initiated three years ago, arrangements 
have Been made for the delivery of Lectures to the Society during 
the present session. The first, entitled “The conception of the 
chemical element as enlarged by the study of radioactive change,” 
was given by Professor F. Sodd.y on December 19th; on March 6th 
a lecture on “Emission spectra and atomic structure” was 
delivered by Professor Nicholson, whilst Professor Jeans will give 
a lecture on May 1st dealing with “ The quantum theory and new 
theories of atomic structure.” 

The address delivered by the President at the last Annual 
Meeting was, by order of the Council, widely circulated through- 
out the country. The emphasis laid in this address on the 
desirability of closer co-operation between the societies represent- 
ing the various branches of chemistry has given rise to a definite 
step in this direction By the promotion of “ The Federal Council 
for Pur© and Applied Chemistiy.” The .Federal Council consists 
of representatives appointed by the following eleven societies: the 
Chemical Society, the Society of Chemical Industry, the Associa- 
tion of British Chemical Manufacturers, the Institute of Chemistry, 
the Society of Public Analysts, the Faraday Society, the Bio- 
chemical Society, the Iron and Steel Institute, the Institute of 
Brewing, the Society of Dyers and Colourists, and the Society of 
Glass Technology. The delegates elected, by the Council to repre- 
sent the Society on this Body are Professor H. E. Armstrong, Sir 
William J. .Pope, and Sir William A.. Tilden. , .The primary objects 
of the new body are to consider and act upon all matters involving 
the common interests of the constituent societies and to deal with 
any question which these may place before it. The provision of a 
■:Hous 6: adequate, :to‘; the: requirements of the chemical ' profession, in 
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whicli a coinplet© scientific and teclinical Library could be 
assembled, is now under the consideration of fclie Federal Council. 

The Council have had under consideration the present conditions 
of chemical research, and they have given particular attention to 
the question of the adequacy of the sums available for grants and 
to til© restricted supply of pure chemicals. Sine© it appeared 
desirable that united action should be taken in these matters, the 
Federal Council has been requested to consider them, and has 
already taken action in both directions. 

The demobilisation of chemists has also had the earnest atten- 
tion of the Council, and joint representation with the Royal 
Society, the Institute of Chemistry, and the Chemical Warfare 
Department has been made to the proper authorities. 

The Council have recently received a valuable report from the 
General Committee of Chemical and Allied Societies on the pro- 
posed publication of chemical compendia in the English language. 
The report has also been placed before the Federal Council and 
the councils of other interested societies, including those of the 
American and French Chemical Societies, with the view of securing 
their co-operation. 

During the past year a Committee has been appointed to con- 
sider what changes it is desirable to make in the Bye-lawa of the 
Society, In their report, the Committee have recommended con- 
siderable changes, but these are in several respects inconsistent with 
the terms of the present Charter, and therefore cannot be made 
until a supplemental Charter has been obtained. The question 
whether application for a supplemental Charter sliould be made 
will shortly be laid before an Extraordinary General Meeting. 

Sir William. A. Tilden repr^ented the Society on the Sectional 
Committee of the British Scientific Products Exhibition. 

Professor P. F. Frankland and Dr. A. Scott con tiiiu© to act as 
the Society’s representatives on the Conjoint Board of Scientific 
Societies, whilst Sir William J, Pope has been appointed a delegate 
to the International Association of Chemical Societies in place of 
the late Sir William, Ramsay. ' 

The Council ai'e glad to report that, as a result of the Confer- 
ence of Chemical and Allied Societies, a scheme has been prepared 
and is now in operation for increasing the use of the Library and 
extending its technical equipment. The co-operation and financial 
assistance of the Association of British Chemical Manufacturers, 
the Biochemical Society, the Faraday Society, the Institute of 
Chemistry, the Society of Chemical Industry, the Society of Dyers 
and Colourists, and the Society of Public Analysts have been 
obtained. The members of these societies are now able to use the 
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Library on tli© same terms as Fellows, and their representatives 
have been added to the Library Committee. 

As already announced, the Library is now open to 9 p.m. on 
Tuesdays and Fridays and to 5 o’clock on Saturdays, in addition 
to those evenings on which the Society meets. 

The number of books borrowed from the Library during 1918 
was 2,905, as against 2,157 in the previous year and 1,610 in 1916. 
The additions to the Library comprise 126 books, 255 volumes of 
periodicals, and 31 pamphlets, compared with 155 books, 282 
volumes of periodicals, and 54 pamphlets in 1917, 

The Council have the pleasure to report that a valuable gift of 
handsomely bound volumes of periodicals and systematic works has 
been received as a bequest from the late Mr. Sydney Lupton. 

The accounts for the year 1918 show a balance of income over 
expenditure amounting to £2,489 4s, 4td., as against £1,652 9s. lid, 
reported last March for the previous year. Whilst the income 
from all sources has been £10,082 14s. lid., and is thus greater 
than that recorded for 1917 by £1,552 16s. Od., the expenditure has 
exceeded that of 1917 by £716 Is. 7d., reaching the sum of 
£7,593 10s. 7d. Thus, although the increased expenditure exceeds 
the similar increase on the outlay for 1916, indicated by the Report 
of last year, it has been amply covered by the larger revenue. 

The latter factor is composed of additional life compositions, 
£102, and admission fees, £352, whilst the subscriptions account 
reveals an improvement by £381 10s. Od. To these are added 
increases of £89 12s. Id. from interest on investments, £262 9s. lOd. 
from the sale of publications, and £92 15s. lid. from advertise^ 
ments in the Journal, although the net gain to the Society from 
this source is only £32 5s- 4d., owing to increased cost of printing. 
Donations to the Library amounting to £280 5s. Od., and not 
having a corresponding reference in the Report for 1917, cannot 
properly be regarded as increased revenue, as more than this sum 
will be expended by the Society during the current year in 
augmenting the usefulness of the Library to members of the sub- 
scribing bodies. 

As was anticipated from the conditions prevailing during 1918, 
expenses in producing the various publications have been greater 
than the corresponding costs for 1917, the total increase being 
£390 19s. 7d., of which £128 6s, 2d. is due to the list of Fellows, 
a publication suspended in 1917. The fact that this compilation 
cost £73 Is. 6d. in 1914, £73 6s. 7d. in 1915, and £73 lbs. 4d. in 
1916 throws an Interesting light on the increase in printing charges 
and on the period of the War at which this became acute. 

Administrative expenditure has also increased from £1,472 4s. 5d. 

VOL. CXV, ■ ■ . .,q' 
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to XI, 681 6a\ 6d., the principal items on this account being 
XI 61 14s. 10(L in staff salaries and war* bonus, whilst niiscellaneoiis 
printing, stationery, and postages have together increased by 
£85 18s. Sd. On the other hand, the exceptional outlay in library 
furniture required in 1917 has not been repeated, and is reflected 
in a saving ol £61 9s. 9c?. in the year under review. 

The War has continued to affect the volume of Transactions and 
Abstracts, as indicated by the following synopsis: 








Number of Pages. 







Trans. 

Abstr. 

Total. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 





2,909 

1,862 

i;368 

1,128 

995 

2,068 

1,944 

1,532 

1,308 

1,052 

4,977 

3,806 

2,900 

2,436 

2,027 


Nevertheless, the cost of printing the Journal has been 
£2,750 8i‘. 3c?,, instead of £2,543 7s, 9c?. in 1917, so that a reduc- 
tion of 409 pages corresponds to an increase of £207 Os. 6c?. in 
expenditure; this is owing to further appreciation in the cost of 
paper and to^ the necessity of raising the bonus paid to the printers, 
which now stands at 72^ per cent, on the pre-war rates. 

£2,000 National War Bonds were purchased during the year, and 
the estimated value of the Society’s other investments has improved 
by £414, so that, having regard to the fact that on December 31st, 
1918, the cash account was about £420 higher than on the last day 
of 1917, the assets of the Society show an increase of £2,834, or a 
total increase of £3,640 if the Research Fund at its present 
estimated value is included. 

The following grants have been made from the Research Fund 


during the year : 

Organic derivatives of bismuth, F. Challenger. £15 0 0 

An investigation of the phthalein series. M. Gopisarow. ... 10 0 0 

The velocity of reaction between the alkyl iodides and 

sodium methoxide. H. E. Cox. 10 0 0 

Formatioh of heterocyclic ring systems by the condensation 

of chlorocarbainic esters and alcohols. U. L. Datta. ... 10 0 0 

The action of alcohols on urea nitrate. P. K. Butt. ... 5 0 0 

Iniiuence of the nitro -group on the mobility of the sub- 

sitituents in the benzene nucleus. J. Kenner. ... 5 0 0 

The composition and structure of soaps, J. W. McBain. ... 15 0 0 

Melting points of the substituted amides of the normal fatty 

acids. P. W. Robertson, ... ... 6 6 0 

Synthesis of jS-phenyi-Ahydroxymethylethylamine from cin- 

nainic acid or -ethyl cinnamate. E. H. Todd. ... ... 10 0 D 

The space formulae of diphenyl and its , derivatives (con- 
tinued). E. E. Turner. ... ... ... ... . ... 10 0 0 


Total 


£9 6 6 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITUKE ACCOUNT 


Incwne. 

To Life Oomposltioiis f 

,, Admission Fees ... ... 

„ Annual Subsai'iptiorw-— 

Rooetved in advaneo, on account of 191i> ... 

,, during 191S „ „ 

„ ,, ,, „ 191T 

,, ,, ,, „ 191t> and previous 


£. 


& s. d. 
349 0 u 
9jH 0 0 


1.39 3 4 
4729 Iti 8 
392 0 0 
(52 0 0 


6328 0 0 

LeM amount included in Ia.sfc year's Income, being valuation of 
ArrearH as per last Balance Sheet 409 0 0 


4923 0 0 

Add Arrears at data : 1918, X670 ; 1917 and previous, dE524, estimated 

to realise a.s per Balance Sheet ... .« ... 460 0 0 


5383 0 0 


,, La<ly Subscribers 

Investments:— 


Dividends on £6730 Metropolitan Consolidated 3i per cent. Stock ... 170 1.6 8 

,, £1050 London and North Western' Railway 3 percent. 

Debenture Stock 23 4 7 

,, £1520 14«. 3d. Cardiff Corporation 3 per cent. Stock ... 3« 1 6 

„ £1400 India 2^ per cent. Stock ... 2.0 7 6 

„ £2400 Bristol Corporation 2J- per cent. Debenture Stock 42 0 (t 

„ £4341 Midland Railway 2i per cent. Preference Stock 79 7 2 

,, £1200 Leeds Corporation 3 per cent. Debenture Stock... 26 2 0 

,, £1500 Transvaal 3 per cent. Guaranteed Stock, 1928/53 31 10 0 

,, £1200 North British Railway 3 per cent. Debenture 

Stock ... ... 25 18 1 

„ £700 Canada 3J per cent. Stock 1930/60 ... .. ... ... 20 6 0 

,, £5200 5 per cent. War Stock and War Bonds... 205 8 3 


,, Income Tax Recovered ... ... .... ... ... ... ... 170 0 1 

,, Interest on Deposit Aeoouut ... ... 27 7 2 


0 


,, Publication Sales 

JounmlM ... ... ... ... ... 

Proceedings ... ... ... ... 

Collective Index ... ... 

Library Catalogue ... ... ... ... 

Atomic Weight Tables ... ... ... 

Annual Reports on Progress of Chemistry ... 

Memorial Lectures ... 

Jubilee Volumes , ... ... ... 


ZeM Publishers’ Commission ... 

,, Prooe#s of Advertisements in Journal... ... ... 
Zess Commission ... ... ... .. 

„ Miseelianeona Receipts ■ ' ...■ ... ; ... ... ■ 

„ Subacripti OTIS from other Societies ... ... .. ... 

Donations to Library ... ... 


... ... ... ... 1728 6 0 

... ... .... ... 33 17 2 


2015 80 

... ... ... 194 12 n 

1820 15 1 

... ... ... £408 8 0 

... .29' .8 4 

373 19 8 

.... S, 6 2 

... ... ... 22 1 0 

2S0 5 y 
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POE THE YEAR ENDED 31sT DECEMBER, 1918. 


Expenditure, 


Uj Expenses on account of Journal : — 
Salary of Editor, including Indexing 
Salary of Sub- Editor and Assistant 

Editorial Postages 

Abstractors’ Fees 

Printing of Journal 

Banding ... ... ... 

Printing of Advertisements 

Wrappers and Addressing 

Distribution of Journal 

Authors’ Copies 

Insurance of Stock 


S, s. d. & s. d. 


<i-20 0 
250 0 
21 18 
2'10 12 
27.50 8 
82 2 
lfi4 18 
4 5 

308 10 
111 II. 
14 11 


, Annual Reports on the Progress of Chemistry 

, Purcha.se of back numbers of Journal 

, List of Fellows 

, Library Expenses 

S-alary of Librarian and Assistant 

Books and Periodicals 

Binding 


, Indexing for International Catalogue ... ... ... ., 

, Donation to International OornmLssion of Publication of Annual Tables 
of Constants and Numerical Data, Chemical, Physical and Techno- 

„ Donation to Board of Scientific Societies... 

, Administrative Expenses 

Salary of Staff ... .« ... ... 

War Bonus 

Wages (Commissionaire, Housekeeper, and Charwoman) 

Coal and Lighting 

House Expenses and Repairs ... 

Pumiture ... 

Tea Expenses ... ... ... ... 

Insurances .. ... 

Accountants' Charges ... ... ... 

Commission on Recovery of Income Tax ... 

Law Costs ... ... ... ... 

Miscellaneous Printing ... ... 

Stationery ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Postages 

Miscellaneous Expenses .. .. 


539 15 
264 « 
215 19 
61 IS 


1211 17 
l()f> 19 
31 II 
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Although 0116 disbursement (.£10) only was made in 1917, the 
balance of income over expenditure for 1918 is £539 13.s. 9cL, .as 
against £553 2s. Od. for the previous year. This is explained by 
an increase of £50 11s. in the proceeds from investments, of 
£20 8s. Zd. in repayments of research grants, and of £14 Os. ^d. in 
the amount of income-tax recovered. £816 19s. 9<:L Five Per Cent. 
War Loan was purchased for this account during 1918. 

A vote of thanks to the Auditors proposed by the Treasueer 
was seconded by Mr. R. G. Dueeant, Dr. G. Sentee making 
acknowledgment. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Barlow, seconded by Mr. W. F. Reid, 
a vote of thanks was proposed to the Treasurer, Secretaries, Foreign 
Secretary, and Council for their services during the past year. 
Acknowledgment was made by Dr. F. L. Pyman. 

The ballot was then declared closed. 

The President delivered his Address, entitled '' Chemistry in the 
National Service.” A vote of thanks to the President for his 
services in the Cliair and for his Address, coupled with the request 
that he would allow the Address to be printed in the Transactions, 
was moved by Professor H. E. Armstrong. Col. C. T. Heycock 
seconded tbe motion, which was carried with acclamation, the 
President making brief acknowledgment. 

The report of the Scrutators was presented, and the President 
announced that the following had been elected as OfEcers and 
Council for the ensuing year: 

Prendent . — Sir James Johnston Dobbie, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents who have filled the Office of President.-^'HenTj 
Edward Armstrong, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S,; Alexander Crum Brown, 
D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. ; Sir William Crookes, O.M., D.Sc., F.R.S.,; 
Sir James Dewar, M.A,, LL.D., F.R.S'.; Harold Baily Dixon, 
C.B.E., M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.; Percy Faraday Frankland, Ph.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S.; Augustus George Vernon Harcoiirt, M.A., D.C.L., 
F.R.S.; William Odling, M.A., M.B., F.R.S.; William Henry 
Perkin, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S.; Sir William Jackson Pope, K.B.E., 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.; James Emerson Reynolds, Sc.D., M.D., 
F.R.S. ; Alexander Scott, M.A., D.S'c., F.R.S. ; Sir Edward Thorpe, 

C. B., LL.D.,bF.R.S.; Sir William Augustus Tilden, D.Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.S. . 

Vice-Presidents. — ^Frederick George Donnaii, M.A,, Ph.D., 
F.R.S . ; Henry John Horstman Fenton, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. ; 
Arthur Smithells; G.M.G., F.R.S. ; James Walker, D. Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.S.; William Palmer Wynne, D.S'c., F.R.S.; Sydney Young, 

D. .S,c.,„F.R.S,. . 
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Treasurer.- — Martin Onslow Forster, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Sexretaries. — Samuel Smiles, D.Sc,, F.R.S. ; Janies 

Charles Philip, O.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D. 

Foreign Secretary. — Arthur William Crossley, C.M.G-., D.Sc., 
F.R.S. ' , ■ ' 

Ordinary Members of Council. — Julian Levett Baker ; Alexander 
Findlay, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D.; Francis Ernest Francis, D.Sc., Ph.D. ; 
John Addyman Gardner, M.A. ; Arthur Harden, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.S. ; Thomas Andei'son Henry, D.Sc.; Charles Alexander Hill, 
B.Sc. ; James Colquhoun Irvine, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S. ; Charles 
Alexander Keane, D.Sc., Ph.D. ; Robert Howson Pickard, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.R.S. ; Sir Robert Robertson, ICB.E., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S'. ; 
Edward William Voelcker. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Delivered afe tlie Annual General Meeting, March 27th, 1919. 
By Sir William J. Pope, F.R.S. 


Chemistry in the National Service. 

Since the autumn of 1914 a great change has taken place in the 
public attitude towards the natural sciences, and towards chemistry 
in particular. One of the recognised duties of the spokesmen of 
science during the past sixty years or more has been that of 
endeavouring to bring home to the general public and to its 
administrators the danger of neglecting the cultivation of pure 
and applied science. The eloquent discourses of our predecessors, 
Lyon Playfair, Roscoe, Meldola, and the veterans happily still 
with us, Tilden and Armstrong, all past-presidents of our society, 
on the national importance of chemistry, are well known to all of 
us, but we cannot claim that these utterances produced an effect 
compatible with their gravity. 

Recent events have, however, given a stimulus to the popular 
appreciation of the need for wider application to scientific investi- 
gation of all kinds, which is incomparably greater than had been 
excited by the previous half-century of the spoken and written 
word. It may be useful at the present time to consider a few of 
the causes for this change in public opinion, partly because of the 
clarification of ideas which emerges from free discussion, partly 
because of the desirability of recording certain facts and particulars 
which may be of value to future historians of the strenuous period 
now ending and giving place to another still more s^trenuous. 

At this time four years ago an urgent call was made for the 
services in a military capacity of all the chemists who could be 
spared from civil life. Large numbers were taken into the Army 
and formed the nucleus of the magnificent Gas Warfare Service, 
which has been slowly but ejBSciently developed. Many of these 
colleagues of ours are now returning to their legitimate spheres in 
the industrial and scientific life of the Empire, but many will 
not return; among those who have fallen I would refer more par- 
ticularly to one who is well known to most of us present for the 
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invaluable services wliicli lie rendered on the del'enaive side of 
chemical warfare. Lieut. -Colonel Harrison was one of the great 
discoveries of the War, and his death on the eve of the ariiiistic© was 
on© of its many great tragedies; the protection against gas poison- 
ing which has been employed by our own and allied troops, a pro- 
tection far more ef&cient than that ensured by the devices elabor- 
ated at leisure by the Central Powers, was due mainly to his wide 
knowledge, great organising ability, and unfailing resourcefulness 
in emergency. A movement for the establishment of a memorial 
to Colonel Harrison was set on foot by the Chemical Warfare Coin- 
raittee, of which he was the Controller at the time of his death, 
and a considerable sum has been collected from those who had been 
associated with him in his work for the Services, The Chemical 
Warfare Committee have approached the Council of the Chemical 
Society, and have offered under certain conditions to place a 
memorial tablet or other suitable permanent memorial in these 
rooms, and also to establish, under certain further conditions, a 
trust fund to be held by the Society. The Council have with great 
pleasure intimated their willingness to accept these gifts, and one 
of the first duties of your new Council will be to decide how best 
to carry out the provisions of the trust deed. 

The efficiency of the British gas protection, which called for the 
exhibition of so much scientific skill both in research and in manu- 
facture, and led to its adoption by our Allies, is one striking 
illustration of the paramount importance of science which has 
appealed to the general public. This subject is, however, but a 
small branch of the enormous chemical problem which presented 
itself to the nation nearly five years ago and led to- the organisa- 
tion under .Lord Moulton of the Hepartnient of Explosives Supplies. 
During the working out of this problem, issues presented them- 
selves which are probably dissimilar from any that have ever arisen 
before. 

^ Thus, as the magnitude of the struggle became gradually obvious, 
it was realised that the whole of the resources of the Empire would 
have to be utilised fully if success was to he attained. A census 
of all available chemical products had to be taken, and schemes 
for their exploitation laid down; all materials had to be appor- 
tioned out in accordance witli the principle that whatever was 
used for the manufacture of one particular war niaterial left 
a corresponding shortage of raw material in connexion with 
the .manufacture of some other, and perhaps equally essential, 
product. The intricacy of gauging the chlorine output of the 
country, of determining how to increase it at the maximum 
rate without unduly disturbing other interests, of apportioning it 
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most advantageously for use as liquid cliloriiie and for the inanu- 
facture of phosgene, sulphur chloride, carbon tetrachloride, bleach- 
ing powder, and many other war materials, is such as would dis- 
arm criticism even if the result had been failure instead of brilliant 
success. This novel mode of presentment, involving recognition of 
the principle that the Empire could only dispose of certain limited 
and measurable quantities of raw materials, was but one of many 
fresh views which forced themselves upon a newly created Minis- 
terial Department, Labour, fuel, and transport had to be discussed 
in an analogous manner. 

The cessation of hostilities found this country manufacturing, 
roughly, 100,000 tons per annum of nitric acid and sulphur tri- 
oxide, with an efficiency of about 93 and 91 per cent, respectively 
of that theoretically obtainable; we were also making 60,000 tons 
of T.N.T. and 35,000 tons of cordite per annum. These produc- 
tions were for all practical purposes on a permanent basis, and 
could have been continued indefinitely. The factories necessary 
for securing this huge production were erected by the Government, 
and for several reasons. First, for economy in production. In spite 
of the large initial cost of installation, and including rapid amortisa- 
tion, the national production of cordite was better in quality than, 
and of approximately one-half the cost of, that imported from 
America. Secondly, for certainty of supply, which could be 
ensured only by a home production not subject to the risks of over- 
sea transport. 

With this necessity for gigantic production, the urgency for 
economy in manufacture necessarily went hand in hand. One of 
the most interesting documents of the war is the second report on 
costs and efficiencies for H.M. factories controlled by the Depart- 
ment of Explosives Supplies, which has been recently issued. This 
report contains a minute analysis of the working costs for each 
period of each factory engaged on individual items of manufacture ; 
it states what proportion of the cost per ton of product is borne by 
labour, raw materials, fuel, maintenance, etc., and provides an 
incitement to further effort towards economy of working by giving 
a “ bogey cost sheet made up of the most efficient details of cost 
selected from the complete analysis of expenses. It will be clear 
that an immense amount of organising power was required to 
achieve this stupendous result; it was due largely to the genius 
and energy of Mr. K, B. Quinan. 

It must be remembered, however, that this permanent memorial 
to British chemical activity in production was rendered possible 
only' by; the intense : effort of; the army ■, of ■■ chemists and engineers 
enlisted; under, the , command, ' of Lor’d, -Moulton. • The necessity for 

■■■ ■' 
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iitilisilig’ all til© cliemical resources of tJ:i© country to the utmost 
led, itt direct relationship with the census of raw materials pre- 
viously irientioiied, to the attempt to extract the last possible frac- 
tion of efficie'iicy in each component process. The huge production 
just indicated made it very profitable to carry out a vast amount 
of careful scientific investigation of details of manufacture; so many 
Fellows of this Society devoted their best efforts to this work that 
it would be invidious to mention names. Our colleagues have had 
ample opportunity to realise that the romance of war is now to he 
found in the laboratory, the workshop, and the factory quite as 
much as on the battlefield. 

All instructive example of the operations of the struggle for 
economy in the production of a given effect is found in the rivalry 
which arose between picric acid and ammonium nitrate for use as 
high explosives. Picric acid costs about ^185 per ton to make, 
aminonium nitrate about £50, and T.N.T. about £100 per ton; the 
■ liiglt cost of picric acid means, of course, limited production. A. 
mixture of 80 parts of ammonium nitrate with 20 parts of T.N.T. , 
known as amatol, was introduced early by the Research Department 
at "Woolwich, as being about 5 per cent, more powerful as a high 
explosive, less “brisant,” and more difficult to detonate, and, of 
course, far less costly to manufacture. The course of the war has 
been marked by continued progress at the hands of our research 
chemists in the preparation and applications of amatol; the grow- 
ing appireciation of the merits of this material led to the discon- 
tinuance of the manufacture of picric acid' in this country last 
summer, to the adoption of amatol in place of picric acid as the 
American standard high explosive, to the approaching elimination 
of picric acid from the Italian military programme, and to the 
replacement, in the main, of picric acid hy amatol in the French 
,, service. 

A very pertinent question arises in connexion with the fact that 
our production of the chemical materials needed for a great 
European war was negligibly small in 1914 and has gradually 
attained satisfactory dimensions. We know that the great chemical 
factories of Central Europe could divert their peace production of 
chemical products to a war output at very short notice. None of 
these huge installations requires much time for the design and con- 
struction of chemical plant for new purposes ; all possess a series of 
standard items of equipment which can be fitted together rapidly 
to form a piece of plant capable of us© for throwing any ordinary 
/' laboratory operation into large-scale practice. Stills, condensers, 
' pressure vessels, filter presses, cooling arrangements of coils and 
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the like, are available in standard sizes and with standard fittings 
ill such a nianiier that the installation on a works scale of a labora- 
tory operation, is deprived of its most formidable difficulties. The 
question which demands an answer is why, when the German works 
were in existence and could attain a war production so quickly, 
were the Allied nations given time to gradually develop their war 
production of explosives, noxious materials, etc., from nothing? 
The question is best answered by an example. 

In July, 1917, the Germans first used against the Allies a new 
offensive material, ^;8-dichloroethyl sulphide, (CHoCl*CH 2 )c,S, and 
with' very great success. This substance, the so-called “mustard 
gas,” has hut little odour, and exposure to it causes comparatively 
few fatalities; inhalation of, or contact with, its vapour gives rise 
to acute pneumonia, to the production of painful sores, and to 
temporary or even permanent blindness. Whilst, as has been 
stated, the actual mortality is low, and the use of the substance 
may to this extent be described as humane, the casualties produced 
are very numerous; slight exposure to a material so toxic and so 
difficult to detect leads, in general, to six weeks in hospital. The 
preparation of ^j8~dichloroethyl sulphide was described by "Victor 
Meyer in 1886, and involved the several operations indicated by 
the following set of equations: 

(1) CTJalCHg-f HCI0 = CH2C1-CH2*0H. 

(2) 2CH2a*CH2*OH + Na2S==(H6*CTT,-CH.3),,,S + 2NaC^^^^^^ 

(3) (H0*CH2*CH2)2S -1- 2HC1 = (CHaCl- 0112)28 + 2H2O. 

When it is realised that operation No. 1 is difficult and that the 
products of reactions (1) and (2) are soluble in water, it will be 
understood that no small difficulties must present themselves in 
the manufacture of j8i3-dichloroethyl sulphide by this process on a 
large scale. The examination of the Gexman product made it quite 
clear, however, that the process of manufacture adopted was that 
indicated by the above set of equations; the over-all yield of pro- 
duct is perhaps 40 to 60 per cent, of the theoretical. In view of 
the difficulties of manufacture, it was fairly certain that no 
chemical installation for its production could be established under 
the control of the Allies within any reasonable time; the Central 
Nations thus supposed that they held the monopoly of a very 
powerful instrument of war. 

Most British organic chemists were, T think, amazed at the 
method of production adopted by the German manufacturers; to 
apply such a technically cumbrous process for the manufacture of 
so simple a compound seemed quite irrational. By the end of 
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January, 1918, a j)rocess for making jSjS-clicliloroetliyl siilpliide liad 
been worked out in the British laboratories, which consisted of the 
reaction expressed by the following equation: 

2CHa:CK:i+ SoCl, = (CH2C1-CH2).S + S 

the yield obtained in the laboratory was 98 to 99 per cent, of that 
theoretically possible. The new method was communicated to 
France and America, and installed by the three G-reat Allies on 
a large scale ; at the conclusion of the armistice the available daily 
production of mustard gas by the Allies was equal to the monthly 
production of the Central Nations. 

The answer to the question Just put is now available. The 
German chemical service was inefficient; the scientific chemists 
under its control were incompetent. 

The Allied production of mustard gas had a potentiality of the 
order of thirty times as great as that of the German; the cost of 
the German material was of the order of thirty times as great as 
that of our product. Cost of production under the conditions pre- 
vailing for this particular material means, in the end, expenditure 
in labour; that we were able to produce at something of the order 
of one-thirtieth of the cost of the German production means that 
by the allocation of the same quantity of raw .materials we could, 
secure thirty times the output. The relative strain on the pro- 
ductive resources of the Allies and the Central Nations caused 
by a demand for a certain quantity of “ mustard gas ” is measured 
roughly by the indicated ratio of one to thirty. 

Whilst many instances similar to that of mustard gas might be 
quoted to show that Germany has been badly served by her scien- 
tific nieii during the war, it would be difficult to overrate the effects 
of the skill and perseverance exhibited by the German chemical 
manufacturer. The command of great and long-established 
factories for fin© chemical manufacture enabled the German 
technologist to throw faulty academic projects rapidly into large- 
scale production ; the cost, namely, the strain on national resources, 
was enormous, but that an output could have been achieved is a 
significant tribute to the potentialities represented by the large- 
Gernian fine chemical factories. Both in Britain and Germany 
production in chemical manufacture has been multiplied during 
the war, but necessarily in a different manner. Our large produc- 
tion is almost entirely of war importance, and most of the works 
installed during the war must now be dismantled as a result of the 
cessation of hostilities; the German expansions, on the other hand, 
constitute a permanent addition to the. potentialities of peace manu- 
facture of staple marketable products. The war has left Germany 
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with vastly increased resources as a manufacturer of much needed 
chemical products. 

Tlie view that our country is superior to Germany in the posses- 
sion of creative scientific power has always been maintained in 
modern times by students of philosophy and history; the correct- 
ness of the view has been amply demonstrated during the last four 
years. Whilst our nation has overcome its initial handicap by a 
continuous flow of novel scientific devices of military value, our 
enemies passed through the war with little more in the shape of 
novel effects than those laboriously elaborated during the preceding 
years of peace. The more brilliant position which Germany lias so 
long held, in applied science arose from the keen appreciation ex- 
hibited by German public and official authorities of the rich 
economic fruits to be reaped from the systematic exploitation of 
scientific industry as compared with the neglect of scientific effort 
shown by corresponding classes in this country. Even yet, but small 
encouragement exists for those who desire to see pure and applied 
science flourish as it deserves in Great Britain ; although it may be 
long before the scientific industries of Central Europe regain their 
former predominance, there seems but little prospect of sufficient 
official encouragement being given in this country to scientific and 
i.ridustrial initiative to' ensure our position in the competition with 
other nations. 

In this connexion it is interesting to notice what is happening 
in the United States. Immediately after her entry into the war 
America initiated a census of chemists, and in July, 1917, a fully 
detailed description was available of some 15,000 chemists resident 
in the States ; a research staff consisting of 1200 technical men with 
appropriate assistance was enlisted for the Research Division of the 
Chemical Warfare Service alone. Since America was only in tlie 
war for about eighteen months this powerful organisation had not 
time to make its efforts properly felt. Apart from small improve- 
ments or changes in detail, practically all the American chemical 
equipment, both for offence and defence, was manufactured on the 
detailed plans furnished by Great Britain or France; the available 
time was too short to allow full play to American genius for novelty 
and for magnitude of production. /‘The necessity for conDperation 
brought large numbers of young and active American chemical 
officers to Europe ; it gave those officers for eighteen months the 
entry to practically every chemical works of importance in England 
and France, and unrivalled opportunities for accurately Judging 
European chemical methods and markets. These men have now 
returned to their ordinary scientific and technical pursuits in the 
States, and it cannot, be expected -that; they' have left behind them .■ 
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tiie unique experience which they have gained of European condi- 
tions. 

We may anticipate that competition in pure and applied 
chemistry between Europe and America will become increasingly 
keener during the years to come. The competition is already 
intense, and gives little promise as yet of turning in our favour ; 
it is, in fact, difficult to see how many of the staple products of fine 
chemical manufacture can hold their own in Great Britain against 
American competition under the conditions which arose during the 
first three years of the war. During these years peace production 
flourished in the States free from Government control, whilst in 
this country the establishment of a fine chemical industry in war 
time was naturally rendered far more difficult by States control of 
works, materials, and labour. The bearing of this may be made 
clear by an instance. The manufacture of “saccharin” was in- 
stalled in England after the outbreak of war, but the production was 
controlled in that the manufacturers were only permitted to sell at 
a profit of 10 per cent, on the cost, this profit being, in turn, subject 
to the excess profits tax ; further, to prevent the economic difficulties 
which were foreseen if “ saccharin ” competed with sugar, the price 
of English-made “saccharin” was fixed at a figure which involved 
the very large addition of thirty shillings per pound to the price, this 
addition being appropriated by the Government. Simultaneously, 
“saccharin” was manufactured free of all control in the States; it 
cam© into this country unrestricted and on such terms that the 
American producer took the thirty shillings per pound just men- 
tioned in addition to the considerable profit previously made by 
reason of lower cost of manufacture. America having thus been 
assisted by our Government to build up a large reserve of profits, is 
now actually selling “saccharin” in England at eleven shillings per 
pound-— -a price at which it cannot be produced here— apparently 
with the legitimate trade purpose of destroying the English manu- 
facture and subsequently running up the price. 

Many cases may be quoted as closely analogous to that of “sac- 
charin,” notably in connexion with acetic acid, glycerol, acetone, and 
methyl alcohol and their products, in which British procedure hag 
facilitated profiteering in foreign countries during the war. The 
excess profits tax operated insidiously in tempting British manufac- 
turers tO' keep prices high so as to retain a margin with which to 
write off capital expenditure in spite of the tax; the foreign com- 
T>etitor, free from Government control of raw materials and exempt 
from the excess profits tax, was able to take full advantage of the 
ruling liigh rates. It will be of interest to see how the problems 
introduced by these actual occurrences are to be solved advantage- 
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ously for Great Britain in tlie great reconstruction upon which our 
administrators are now engaged. 

Sufficient has prohably now been said in justification of the rapid 
appreciation of science, and especially of that branch of science 
with which we are particularly concerned, in the public and 
administrative eye. The sudden incidence of new scientific modes 
of military and naval attack and the quick improvisation and 
development of equally scientific means of reply, both of which 
have been so' frequently exhibited during the past five years, must 
have seemed uncanny to the lay observer, who only realised the 
effects but did not understand the causes. 

At the present time, however, most Fellows of this Society have 
little leisure to reflect on the ghastly tragedy in which it has been 
our privilege to assist; the curtain has fallen upon this, but is rising 
again on the greatest epoch in the history of the world. Tii© 
coming struggle for scientific and industrial position, on the results 
of which must rest the whole intellectual, artistic, and material 
future of our race, will call for longer, greater, more persistent 
and more intelligent effort than any which we have hitherto 
exerted. We are forced to consider whether we have reason to hope 
tliat the recent lessons have' been well brought liome and whether 
the free play given to scientific creation and production during the 
last five years is to persist unhampered in the future. For purposes 
of war our administrators gave every incentive to scientific 
investigation; money, men, and material were provided for the 
asking, free from Treasury control, free, in fact, from all control 
other than that of the scientific worker able^ and willing to organise 
and execute a necessary piece of work. 

I see no reason to think that the lesson has been properly learnt 
and every reason to anticipate a re-establishment of that parsimoni- 
ous treatment of scientific effort which seems now to belong to a 
past age, but with which we were all well acquainted five years ago. 
The control of scientific research is again leaving the hands of the 
scientific man and being resumed by the lay administrator. The 
old remark has been resuscitated quite recently that "it is a 
common-place among administrators to fear the expert," The non- 
technical administrator has no means of distinguishing the expert 
from the charlatan;, he has perforce to regard the scientific expert 
as the lineal descendant of the " adept " of alchemical times whose 
claim to recollection is based upon the adroitness with which he was 
able to* divert public funds to his own base purposes. 

It is quite clear that if scientific research is to be assisted by 
the State— and unless so aided it will languish and carry with it 
into decadence every activity of the Empire — it must be adminis- 
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ter'ed by itieiii of scientific training and eminence; any otlier moiie 
of procedure will necessarily lead to tlie strangulation of scientific 
effort by departmental red-tape. In tbis connexion it is again 
instructive to refer to American practise; our blood-relatives across 
the Atlantic had three years in. which to study in peace the efforts 
which w© were- making in war, and it cannot but be useful to 
observe the- manner in which they propose to profit by our experi- 
ence. 

In 1916, President Wilson, a University professor and an expert, 
now on© of the most imposing figures in terrestrial affairs, called 
upon the National Academy of Sciences at Washington to nomin- 
ate the members of a ''National Research Council"; the object of 
this new organisation was stated to be that of co-ordinating the 
scientific work of the country in order that the scientific problems 
both -of war and of peace -might be more efficiently solved. The 
National Research Council is under the presidency of one- of the 
most eminent among the active American men of science, Professor 
Georg© E. Hale, of the Mount Wilson’ Observatory, and has large 
funds at its command for research purposes. Two points are con- 
spicuous ill connexion with the American programme: 'first, the 
substitution of the professional lay administrator by the ordinary 
office staff ; secondly, the recognition of the close interdependence of 
pure and applied science. The contention which has long been 
advanced in this country, that an adequate output of purely aca- 
demic chemical research work and the existence of a flourishing, 
fine chemical industry are mutually essential, is here tacitly ac- 
cepted; the former seeks in the industries remunerative positions 
for the products of its training, and the fine chemical industry looks 
to the scientific investigator for inspiration and new directions for 
enterprise. The nation which possesses an extensive organic chemi- 
cal industry controls chemical warfare, the production of pharma- 
ceutical and photographic products, the textile industry, and many 
other great departments of human activity. 

The operations of the great American organisation for the stimu- 
lation of scientific revsearch work are already making themselves felt. 
They have produced just recently an entirely novel method for 
oxidising naphthalene to phthalic acid, presumably by the use of 
atmospheric oxygen and a catalyst, which gives a 95 per cent, yield, 
and are responsible for the huge nitrogen fixation scheme no’w under 
installation in the States. These two illustrations alone, the on© 
small and, the -other large, leave us in no doubt as to the influence 
wffiich the National Research Council is destined to exert on scien- 
tific and technical progress throughout the world. 

,,If ;British science is. . to make 'itself adequately .felt in the great 
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intellectual and mateidal advances of the near future, British men 
of science must be entrusted with the initiative power and the com- 
mand of money which they have enjoyed during the past few 
years; unless this is done our Empire will, as before, continue to 
fall behind other great nations as a contributor to the increasing 
mass of pure and applied scientific knowledge. 

In an address which I had the honour of delivering in this room 
a year ago attention was called to the necessity for closer co-opera- 
tion between the large Societies representing the various chemical 
interests in Great Britain. During the past year action has been 
taken in this matter, and some fifteen of the Societies have colla- 
borated in the establishment of a Federal Council for Pure and 
Applied Chemistry, the functions of which is to advance, safe- 
guard, and voice the interests of chemical science. The Federal 
Council consists of representatives nominated by the component 
bodies, and is already occupying itself actively with the questions 
within its purview ; it has moved with some success in connexion 
witE the claims of experimental science to recognition in the 
recently established scheme for education within the Army, with 
the provision of fine chemicals for research purposes, with the 
remuneration of scientific posts, and with otlier matters. The 
Federal Council will continue to apply itself to those questions 
which are of importance to' chemists as a class leaving more specific 
chemical interests to be dealt with by the appropriate constituent 
societies. A very similar project for the consolidation of the larger 
chemical interests is in course of execution by our French col- 
leagues. 

It is beyond question that a central house for accommodating tile 
chemical societies in a manner more proportionate to their import- 
ance than is at present possible should be provided, that a common 
chemical library far more complete than any now available in this 
country should be at our service, and that some comprehensive 
.scheme for the publication of compendia of cliemical knowledge 
should be put iiitO' operation. A very imposing and costly pro- 
gramme confronts the recent amalgamation of chemical interests, 
but the universal approval which greeted the proposition for 
creating a Federal Council for Fure and Applied Chemistry is a 
happy augury for the future usefulness of the new organisation. 
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JOHN PERCY BATEY. 

Born March 22nd, 1889; Killed in Action April 9th, 1918. 

John Percy Batey, M.Sc.(Tech.), was educated at tlie Maiicliester 
Municipal Secondary Scliool, where he was awarded a three years’ 
scliolarahip to the Manchester School of Technology. He took the 
degree of B.Sc.(Tech.) in 1908 when nineteen years of age, and was 
also awarded the Schuster Research Scholarship. Twelve months 
later he was made M.Sc.(Tech.). For a time he was lecturer and 
demonstrator, and in 1911 he became assistant to Dr. Liebmaiin, of 
Weybridge, where he remained until he enlisted in January, 1915. 

He joined the Public Schools Battalion, the Middlesex Regiment, 
transferring later to the Royal Engineers, aud went to France in 
August, 1916. He was promoted to the rank of Company Sergt.- 
Major in September, 1916. In 1917 he was awarded the Belgian 
Croix d© Guerre, and in 1918 the D.C.M. 

With regard to the D.C.M. the Gazette published the follow- 

iiig: 

'' He volunteered on no less than eleven times in on© montli to 
conduct parties carrying rations and supplies over a very imush 
exposed area that was being heavily shelled by the enemy to gun 
emplacements in the front line. The fine example of courage and 
devotion to duty of this warrant officer had- an excellent effect on 
tlie N.C.O.’s and men of his company.'’ 

F/B. ■; 


• LIEUT. CHARLES WILLIAM DICK. 

..Born April IOth, 1895 ; Died on Service .November 9th, 1918. 

Lieut. Charles William Dick, R.A.F;, died of pneumO'nia on 
November 9th last in Cliff Military Hospital, Felixstowe. Mr. Dick, 
who the younger son of the late Mr. J. Dick, schoolmaster, 
North Shields, took 1st Class Honours in his Inter B. Sc. (London) 
on leaving Rutherford College, Newcastlemn-Tyne, in June, 1912, 
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and in tlie autumn of tlie same year gained an open science scholar- 
ship atr Cambridge* University and became a scholar of Trinity Hall 
in the autumn of 1913. He passed his final for the B.Sc.(Lond.) 
in 1914, and on completing two years’ residence he postponed 
further study to become a chemist at Messrs. Curtiss’ and Harvey’s 
explosives works at Cliffe, near Chatham, and whilst there was 
elected a Fellow in 1917. He joined the Meteorological Section of 
the R.N.V.R. in April, 1918, and after completing his training was 
appointed meteorological officer at Felixstowe Air Station, and on 
the creation of the R.A.F. was transferred to its establishment in 
August, 1918. 

J. E. D. 


JAMES HECTOR BARNES, D.Sc. 

Born 1879; Died 1917. 

“ I AM sorry to say I have been in very poor health all the summer 
and had to take six weeks’ leave in Kashmir this autumn ; it was no 
holiday, however, for I spent four weeks of it in bed with an 
irregular pulse — -the old story of India, malaria, and, the doctors 
say, overwork. I hope to come home next simimer, for I do not 
think I can stand another Indian summer here without first having 
a rest in a decent climate.- I shall look you up then, and I hope 
you will be kind and put me in the way of being useful while at 
home on leave as I really cannot idle about.” 

These extracts are from a letter dated November 30th, 1916, 
received from Hector Barnes. He did not come home, and 
his prophecy was fulfilled ; he did not stand another Indian 
summer, but at the age of thirty-eight, in the fullness of his intel- 
lectual powers, with high hopes and with great opportunities open- 
ing before him, he died in India. It is difficult indeed to write any 
adequate record of the worth and work of such a man. The scien- 
tific work which he accomplished, had it been carried out in the 
most favourable environment, was such as any chemist might be 
proud to* have to his name. But it was carried out under condi- 
tions which would only be met by a man of heroic temperament. 
Such a man Barnes in truth was. 

In the plains of Northern India, at Uyallpur, a remote station, 
on' land recently transformed from a sterile' desert. into a lux.uriant 
agricultural colony by the marvellous system of Indian irrigation, 
Barnes betook himself in 1906. Born in 1879, he had received his 
scientific training at the University of Birmingham, where he 
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studied cliemistry and physics under Professors Pxaiiklaiid and 
Poynting and graduated' B.Sc. He liad previously been appren- 
ticed tO' Messrs. Southall and Barclay, pharmaceutical chemists, and 
til© experieiic© of the practical conditions of manufacturing opera- 
tions wliicli he there acquired no doubt added greatly to his equip- 
ment for the work that was in store for him. At Lyallpnr lie held 
the- position of agricultural chemist to the Punjab G-overnnient and 
professor of chemistry in the Agricultural College, then at the stage 
of inception. He threw himself wholeheartedly into the work of 
designing the chemical laboratories, and in 1908 his responsibilities 
were increased by his appointment as Principal of the College. A 
year later tli© College was open for the reception of students. There 
was an immediate response, as there is to every new educational 
enterpirise in India; but when it was found that the College was 
not, as it was expected to be, a certain patli to G-overnment service, 
the numbers fell with great rapidity and any belief that there was 
widespread zeal among neighbouring landowners for agricultural 
science could not be sustained. Barnes, however, had cherished no 
illusions, and he knew from the first that the foundation on which 
ii© must build was sound scientific research addressed as directly 
as possible to vital questions of Indian agriculture, and to- this he 
and his colleagues bent their energies. It is not easy to give an 
idea of what that meant. The physical obstacles imposed by the 
climate and ever-recurrent sickness, the isolation from the scientific 
world and from the meagre supplies of apparatus anywliere avail- 
able in India — these alone might daunt a strong man. Add thereto, 
only in a more intense form, what we, have in England — Govern- 
ment officials in authority whose humanisation ” has precluded 
the slightest knowledge of what science is, what it does, and iiow 
it can be applied tO' do more— and it may be imderstood that it 
is only the very exceptional man who can succeed. This 
Barnes did in tli© most conspicuous degree. Standing in the 
laboratories at Lyallpur after some hours’ journey from Lahore 
through great tracts, of solitude and finding apparently all 
the resources of a European university science department and 
men busily engaged in employing the experimental methods of 
modern physical chemistry in the elucidation of fundamental 
problems in agriculture, the greatness of the achievement was very 
striking to the imagination. Within a stone’s throw were the mud 
walls of an Indian village with its population living unchanged 
in the beliefs, the thoughts, the habits of life and work that 
belong to distant centuries of the past. 

The chief lines of work on which Barnes was engaged were salt 
lauds and their reclamation; seepage; and the rising of ground water- 
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level under irrigation conditions; the sugar can© and the sugar in- 
dustry ill the Punjab; the intensity of solar radiation; the Kaiigra 
tea industry ; the chemical aspect of weevil attacks upon wheat. It 
is to be feared that his published papers and records will give no 
adequate idea of the comprehensive plans which he had in his mind 
in relation to the elucidation of these problems. He talked of them 
eagerly and in the most interesting way, showing at once his sound 
knowledge of fundamental science and his appreciation of practical 
conditions. Pie had erected a workshop and turned out from it 
many of the fine tools required in his work, and his laboratory 
methods exhibited the play of great experimental skill and resource. 
Space does not admit of any extended account of these investiga- 
tions, but a little more may be said of one of them. On liis last visit 
to Lyallpur in 1914 the writer was taken by Barnes to Harwala. 
This spot is twelve miles distant from Lyallpur, , and is, or was, 
infertile salt-land, that is, land which owing to triumph of evapora- 
tion over rainfall has become impregnated with a variety of salts, 
carbonates, chlorides, and sulphates, especially of sodium, calcium, 
and magnesium, evident as a crust of “ white alkali ” or “ black 
alkali upon the soil. This condition of soil has been the subject of 
much study in America, btit Barnes believed that the work had 
“failed to prove useful and practical for want of a better knowledge 
of the scientific principles of the causes of sterility. If such causes 
had been first investigated time and money would have been saved, 
and in the end tlie p?‘acticcd result would, as it always does, justify 
the scientist.” Accordingly, Barnes set himself to study as closely 
as possible the physical, chemical, and biological aspects of the 
problem. Having satisfied himself of the principles involved, lie 
applied himself to the practical problem of redeeming the land at 
Narwala, and at the time of the visit referred to a tract of infertile 
land was being mol© drilled. Leaving fields where the leisurely 
ryot was urging his bullock to pull the wooden plough and gently 
scratch the surface soil, one passed to the Narwala tract where a 
Yorkshire artisan was found in contest, doubly bitter to him by 
the futility of his native tongue, with native inaptitude in dealing 
with a steam-driven mechanical monster from Leeds. The plan was 
to mole drain the land and then irrigate out so much of tlie salts 
as was shown by Barnes’s biological methods to be iiecessary. The 
results of this trial were extraordinarily successful, and it is scarcely 
possible to believe that the luxuriant crops (of which photographs 
afterwards arrived) can have been grown on what was just before 
the war a stricken desert. Barnes in the end estimated that the 
system of reclamation would pay between 300 and 400 per cent, on 
the capital outlay, and • its/general application., would,. .of;, course, ,add ^' 
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millioiis to tlie ’wcaltk of India. He was proposing also' to apply 
tlie system to non-irrigated areas by the use oi water pumped from 
the subsoil. 9 

In 1914 Barnes married Nora, daughter <of the late Colonel 
Francis Thomas Steven, Indian Army. 

As soon as the war began he bestirred liimseLf to bring into action 
all the scientific and material resources that India could supply, but 
it is impossible at pxcisent to quote his important observations on 
this subject. 

Shortly before his death Barnes, not without some reluctance on 
his part, left Lyallpur tO' take up at Pusa the post of chief agricul- 
tural chemist to the Government of India, "What he might have 
accomplished from, there it is idle to conjecture, but the thought 
of it only deepens the sense of calamity both to* India and to Science 
that surrounds his untimely death. 

Barnes was every inch, a man and an Englishman. When the 
writer first saw him he had just come from ia.mong his students in 
the playing fields and was in football attire, a splendid figure of a 
man, eager, resolute, honest, and kindly. Ho was beloved by his 
students and colleagues and respected by everyone. In summing 
up his qualities in our mind it is impossible not to be struck with 
the strength and number of endowments that are needed to produce 
the type of man who is to be the true pioneer of progress in India — 
endowment of body, mind, and spirit. Happily, such pioneers 
have been found in the past. They will long be needed in the 
future of India, and it is difficult to think of any better service 
to mankind than is open there to those who can bring themselves 
to the standards that ruled the life and work of Hector Barnes, 
At Lyallpur his portrait and an annual prise have been set up to 
preserve his memory, and shortly before kis death he was made a 
Doctor of Science of his University of Birmingham, H.is work and 
influence will endure in many fields and many hearts. 

A.:S:.; 


GEORGE CAREY FOSTER. 

Boen 1835 ; Died FebeuaBiV 9th, 1919. 

In the death, of Professor Carey Foster in his, eaghty-foTirth year 
on February 9th, there are many who will feel the loss of a kind 
and generous friend, to whose gentle sympathy and encouragement 
much of the happiness, as well as mucli of the success, of their 
own lives has been due. A man of extreme modesty and of high 
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if not commanding ability, Carey Foster had made few direct con- 
tributions to scientific literature; but the soundness of liis 
judgment, his almost passionate love of exact knowledge, and his 
enthusiasm, earned tke respect of all, and mad© his presence invalu- 
able on the many committees of learned societies, the British 
Association, and the Tarious university boards of which he became 
a member. An extreme diffidence and a nervous shyness that 
was not without a peculiar charm to those who came to know him 
well, as well as a hesitation to express a definite opinion on subjects 
on which he did not feel on the firmest ground, made it easy to 
undervalue the services he rendered to science and education during 
the course of a long and active life. 

George Carey Foster was the only son of George Foster, a calico 
printer and a Justice of the Peace for Lancashire and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and was born at Sabden, in Lanca- 
shire, in 1835. After an early education at private schools, he 
entered as a student at University College, London, where his 
studies were at first mainly directed to chemistry. He graduated 
in Honours and with a prize in chemistry in his twentieth year, 
and acted for some years as chemical assistant to Professor 
Alexander Williamson, who had then occupied the Chair o£ Chem- 
istry for six years, and a warm attachment and regard sprang 
up between the two men. He left England in 1858, and spent 
some years in study at the foreign Universities of Ghent, where he 
was a student under Auguste Kekule, at Paris, and at Heidelberg. 

At this time, however, while he continued his chemical studies, 
his interest became more and more directed to physical science, 
which was then assuming a position of increasing importance 
through the work of such men as dausius. Lord Kelvin, and Clerk 
Maxwell, and it was natural that the refined accuracy of physical 
measurements and the readiness which they admitted of mathe- 
matical treatment should have presented a strong attraction to a 
man of Ms type of mind. The first evidence of his new interest 
was the appearance in 1863 of two articles on Heat” in the first 
edition of Watts's '‘Dictionary of Chemistry.” These articles, 
extending together to more than 150 pages of closely printed 
matter, formed an admirably concise and critical statement of the 
position of an important branch of science, and at once established 
Carey Foster’s reputation as a clear tHnker and able exponent of 
physics. 

In the meantime, in 1862, Carey Foster had accepted an invita- 
tion to assume the duties of professor of natural philosophy at 
the A^ndersoman University, Glasgow, and in 1865 he was 
encouraged, by his:, friend and : former teacher, Williamson, 'to 
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become a candidate for the vacant professorship of experimental 
physics at University College. His election was mainly clue to the 
high reputation he had established as the author of the articles 
ill Watts’s Dictionary, and in October, 1865, he entered on his 
career at the London College, of which he was elected a fellow 
ill 1867, and with which his name will always be associated. He 
resigned his professorship in 1898, at the age of sixty-three, but 
was recalled to act as principal of the college for a period of four 
years from 1900, during a critical time in its history. The last 
years of his life w^ere spent in the quiet and refinement of a country 
life on a small estate at Rickmansworth, although, until quite 
near the end, he was always ready to* place his services at the 
disposal of the educational causes, that had been so near his heart 
in former times. He became a Justice of the Peace for Hertford- 
shire, and took an interest in politics, in w'hich he was a supporter 
of the Liberal Party. Towards the end of 1917, after the death 
of his wife, he began to feel the weight of advancing years, but 
up to within two weeks of his death he was at work on manu- 
scripts submitted to him for publication in the Philosophical 
iUagasme. At the end of January of the present year he had a 
slight attack of congestion of the lungs, which his heart was not 
strong enough to resist, and, after gradually becoming weaker, h§^ 
passed away in the presence of his children on February 9th. 

Carey Foster’s contributions to chemistry were published between 
1857 and 1867, The writer, who is profoundly ignorant in 
chemical matters, is indebted to his friend, Dr, Forster Morley, for 
til© following summary of these researches. Dr. Morley was 
engaged in. several physical researches under the direction of Carey 
Foster while a student at University College, and was intimately 
acquainted with him during the remainder of his life. 

“ The first paper by Carey Foster appeared in the notes and 
abstracts appended to the British Association Reports for 1857. 

It is entitled 'On suggestions towards a more systematic noimixi-^ 
clature for organic bodies.’ Gerhardt having introduced the tern 
homologous to denote that two carbon compounds differed in thei^, 
formulse by CHg or a multiple thereof, Foster now proposed a nc’^ / 
adjective, isologous, to indicate a difference of Ho or a multip.lo 
of H 2 . This adjective is still employed to denote the difference. 
He further suggested words composed of two Greek numerals, the 
first of which related to homology and the second to isology. Thus 
clethtritic mean 'belonging to the second homologous seHes 
and the third isologous series.’ This suggestion, together with 
many other ingenious proposals for new nomenclature, did , not 
receive, support; from other -writers/- 
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“ 111 1859 Carey Poster presented a preliminary report to tlie 
Britisli Association ‘ On the Recent Progress and Present State of 
Organic Chemistry ’ (Bep. Brit. Assoc., 1859, 1 ). This was a 
review of recent work, particularly from the point of view of the 
development of ideas about formulae. 

'‘ In the Chemical Society’s Quarterly Journal (1860, 13, 235) we 
find a paper 'On Acetoxybenzamic, an Isomer of Hippuric, Acid,’ ■ 
by G-. C. Foster. It is dated Ghent, 1860, and is an account of a 
very careful piece of work carried out under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Kekule, and describes the first preparation of w-acetylamino- 
benzoic acid, which is shown to be related to hippuric acid, from 
which it might, in imagination, be derived by an intercbange 
between the radicles of benzoic and acetic acids. 

“A paper published in 1861 'OnPiperic and Hydropiperic Acids ’ 
appeared in the Chemical Society’s Journal 15, 17; also 

in Bep. Brit. Assoc., 1861, 78, and Awnaleu', 1862, 124, 115). 
In this it is shown that piperic acid, Ci 2 H]|, 04 , is reduced to liydro- 
piperio acid, Cj 2 Hi 204 , and a large number of the salts of the latter 
are described. 

“ The most iniioortant chemical work carried out by Carey Poster 
is contained in three papers published in conjunction with 
Matthiessen. The first is entitled 'Preliminary Notice of 
Researches into the Chemical Constitution of Narcotiue,’ and was 
read before the Royal Society in 1860 {Froc. Boy. Sot., 1861, ii, 
55; Phil. Mag., 1861, [iv], 22, 398). In this the authors establish 
the formula C 22 H 23 O 7 N for narcotine, and show that this alkaloid 
gives off methyl iodide when heated with hydriodic acid. The 
oxidation of narcotine to opianio acid is discussed, and the formula 
for opianic acid, Cj^oHjqOs, correctly determined. It is also shown 
that, on heating with concentrated potash, opianic acid can be 
neatly split up into meconin and hemipic acid. A new acid, 
cotarnic acid, was obtained by the gentle' oxidation of cotarnine. 

"The second paper on this subject, entitled ' Researches into the 
Chemical Constitution of Narcotin© and of its Products of Decom' 
position,’ was published in 1863 {Phil. Trans., 1863, 345; an 
abridgment is given in J. 67i.em. ^S’oc., 1863, 16, 342). The 
authors here describe how, by acting on hemipic acid with hydr- 
iodic acid, an acid, € 711 ^ 04 , which tliey call 'hypogallic acid,[ but 
which is now known as protocatechuic acid, is obtained. As an 
intermediate product they isolated 'methylhypogalHc acid,’ now 
called 'wovaleric acid.’ 

"The third paper is entitled ' Researches into the Chemical Co 11 - 
stitiition of Narcotin© '■ and , its. ■ Products; of Becom position, Part 
II/ and was read' before the Royal Society in 1867 {Prot. Boy,. 
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Sot., 16, 39 j J. Ghem. Soc., 1868, 21, 357). It is shown that 
opianic acid, when heated with hydrochloric or hydriodic acid, 
forms methyl chloride or iodide, and a new acid, ' methyinoropianic 
acid,’ CftHgOj. Thus, opianic acid may be called dimethyl- 
iioropianic acid. Methylnoropianic acid yields with nitric acid 
iiitromethylnoropianic acid. Meconin, on heating to 100° with 
concentrated hydrochloidc or hydriodic acid, yields methyl chloride 
or iodide and methylnormeconic acid, or, rather, methyl- 
normeconin, C^HgO^. By similar means, narcotine can be con- 
verted into methylnornarcotine, C 20 H 19 O 7 N. 

“ These three papers by Foster and Matthiessen made a long step 
forward in the knowledge o£ the constitution of the alkaloids, and 
jnay, indeed, be termed classical. The accuracy of the work has 
been amply confirmed by subsequent investigation. 

“While this work was in progress, Carey Foster published two 
papers, entitled 'On Chemical Nomenclature, and chiefly on the 
Use of the Word Acid.’ Both appeared in 1866 {Phil. Mag., [iv], 
29, 262; 30, 57). In these he protests against the word acid 
being used to denote an oxide, and recommends that SO 3 be called 
sulphurous oxide, SO 3 sulphuric oxide, and C 4 H 9 O 3 acetic oxide. 

“In 1869 Carey Foster took part in a discussion on the atomic 
theory, held at the Chemical Society, the subject having been 
introduced in a lecture by Professor A. W. Williamson. An 
account of the discussion will be found in the Chemical Society’s 
for 1869. ^ 

“ Carey Foster’s work in chemistry shows that if he had decided 
to devote himself to that science he would have taken a dis- 
tinguished position among his colleagues. He was a member of 
the Council of the Chemical Society from 1865 to 1868, again 
from 1872 to 1875, and again from 1886 to 1886, and Viice-Presi- 
dent from 1888 to 1890. • His Fellowship of the Society dates 
from 1856.”' 

' , During the early years at' University College, Uarey Foster, made 
a number of contributions of minor interest to scientific Journals, 
but his first important paper, “On a Modified Form of Wheat- 
stone’s Bridge, and Methods of measuring Small Resistances,” was 
read before a meeting of the Society of Telegraph Engineers in 
1872 {Telegraph Bngifieers’ Journal, 1872 — 1873, 1, 196). 
Previous to this date, Wheatstone’s bridge had provided electricians 
with a convenient and fairly accurate method for comparing 
resistances, and, as is well known, the result of tie experiment 
expresses the ratio of one resistance to the other. Carey Poster, 
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however, so modified the bridge method that the difference between 
instead of the ratio of the resistances was determined. The 
advantage of the change is only apparent where the resistances to 
be compared are of*nearly equal value, as is generally the case, for 
instance, in the testing of standard coils; but where this condition 
is fulfilled, the new method transformed the bridge method from 
being merely a fairly accurate means of measurement into one of 
the most refined accuracy, comparable with that attained in the 
use of a sensitive balance. It also supplied the means of dealing 
with a very small resistance, such as that of a short, thick wire, by 
determining the difference between it and the zero resistance of a 
short copper bar, and it was, indeed, for this alone that the method 
was first suggested. Carey Foster’s method has proved of the 
highest value to the science of exact electrical measurement, and 
has made it possible to issue standards of electrical resistance of 
an accuracy that would otherwise have been impossible of attain- 
ment. Alike in its simplicity and its refined accuracy, the method 
is thoroughly characteristic of his mind. He further showed how 
the principle involved might be applied to the important process 
of calibrating the wire of the bridge. 

Ill 1881 Carey Foster published ^'An Account of Preliminary 
Experiments for the Determination of the Electromagnetic Unit 
of Resistance, in Absolute Measure” Brit, Assoc., 1881, 

426). The accurate determination of this important unit had been 
undertaken by the British Association in 1863, and the value that 
had been accepted in this country, as well as widely in other parts 
of the world, was expressed in the t'B.A. unit of resistance,” the 
value of which had been determined by a Committee of the Associa- 
tion consisting of Clerk Maxwell, Fleeming Jenkin, and Balfour 
Stewart, The classical method of experiment adopted by the Com- 
mittee consisted in revolving a large, flat, closed coil of insulated 
copper wire about a vertical diameter in the earth’s magnetic field 
and measuring the consequent deflexion of a magnet suspended 
at its centre. The deflexion was due to the induced current 
developed in the coil, and this depended on its resistance as well 
as on the intensity of the earth’s magnetic field. The last, how- 
ever, affecting the induced current and the deflexion equally, 
although in opposite senses, disappeared in the final equation that 
expressed the result of the experiment, leaving a relation between 
the resistance of the coil, its geometrical form and dimensions, and 
th©; speed of its revolution. . 

During the years that had elapsed since the issue of the B.A. 
unit, the results of other measurements had led to a .growing con- 
viction that it was apprediably too small, and Carey Foster 
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described an experiment in wliich, whilst the general principle of 
the British Association experinicnt was maintained, It was modified 
ill an important detail. The two ends of the wire composing the 
coil were unconnected throughout the greater part of its revolu- 
tion j but for a short interval, the centre of which coincided with 
the transit of the plane of the coil through the magnetic meridian, 
they were placed in connexion through sliding contacts with the 
two ends of a standard resistance coil that formed part of an 
‘'auxiliary’’ circuit in which a steady current was maintained by 
a thermopile. By the principle, originally applied by Poggen- 
dorff in the potentiometer, no current is developed in the coil if 
the electromotive force developed in it by its rot-ation in the earth’s 
niagnetic field is equal to the fall of potential between the two 
points in the auxiliary circuit with which it is connected, this 
being the product of the current supplied by the thermopile and 
the, ..resistance of the standard coil, and the method of experiment 
consisted in so regulating the current of the thermopile that the 
deflexion of a sensitive galvanometer included between the 
revolving coil and one of its points of connexion with the auxiliary 
circuit should disappear, whilst at the same time the deflexion of 
the magnet of a tangent galvanometer included in the auxiliary 
circuit was recorded. The general principle is simple, and a rela- 
tion is readily established between the resistance of the standard 
coil, the deflexion of the magnet of the tangent galvanometer, the 
geometrical form and dimensions of the revolving coil, and its 
speed of revolution. 

The chief refinement that Carey Foster hoped to effect in this 
modification of the original experiment consisted in the possibility 
of the direct determination of the resistance of the standard coil. 
In the original expeiiment, the resistance determined was that of 
the revolving coil, and the resistance of the standard could only 
be obtained by subsequent comparison. To obtain the maximum 
induced current, it was essential that the revolving coil should be 
wound with copper wire, and as the resistance of copper with that 
of all pure metals is seriously affected by changes of temperature, 
it was necessary that the temperature of the coil should be known 
with great accuracy during the time that the experiment was in 
progress, a very delicate matter. In Carey Foster’s methodj how- 
ever, the resistance of the standard coil was directly determined 
while it formed a part of a fixed, and independent circuit. The 
wive composing it might equally weU he of copper or of one of 
the many alloys the resistances of which are scarcely affected by 
changes of temperature, whilst it was an easy matter to determine 
its temperature with great acciiraoy. Further, the imw method 
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reduced the correction for the self-induction of the revolving coil, 
an important and rather delicate detail in the original experi- 
iiientj tO' insignificant proportions, but, at the same time, it un- 
fortunately introduced the necessity of taking its capacity into 
consideration, a feature that Carey Foster did not probably at 
first realise. 

The apparatus for carrying out the experiment was constructed 
with great refinement, and was erected at University College, and 
a series of preliminary experiments were made by Carey Foster 
with the assistance of Mr. G. W. von Tunzelmanii. These experi- 
ments showed that the method, was capable of yielding consistent 
results, and there is no doubt that a far higher consistency would 
be possible if they were repeated in a modern laboratory more 
completely removed from the disturbing magnetic influences of 
large masses of iron of continually varying temperature. The 
results were not, however, sufficiently consistent to satisfy the 
critical Judgment of Carey Foster, and the experiment was aban- 
doned. Whilst they were in progress, Lord Kayleigh and Professor 
Schuster were engaged in repeating the original experiment, adopt- 
ing precautions that experience of the intervening years had been 
shown to be necessary, and in 1882 they published an account of 
their experiments, and during the next ten years independent 
evidence supplied by other methods has shown the value they 
obtained to be a close approximation to the truth. 

In 1886 Carey Foster contributed a paper to the Physical Society 
of London '‘ On a Method of determining Coefficients of Mutual 
Induction” {.Phil. Mag., 1887, [v], 23 , 121 — 129), the method de- 
pending on the comparison between the coefficient of mutual induc- 
tion of two coils and the capacity of a condenser. On forming or 
breaking a current in one of two coils, the primary, a discharge of 
electricity takes place through a neighbouring, secondary, coil, the 
discharge being determined by the coefficient of mutual induction 
of the two coils 5 also, if the coatings of a condenser are connected 
to two points of the primary circuit, a charge, proportional to the 
resistance of that part of the circuit that is included between the 
two points of connexion, enters the condenser, and will he dis- 
charged on the cessation of the primary current. To combine 
these two examples of “ ballistic ’’ discharge, Carey Foster succeeded 
in so connecting the two circxiits that, on the break of the primary 
current, the condenser was discharged through the secondary circuit 
in the opposite direction to that of the induced discharge, and on 
varying the charge of the condenser by regulating the resistance 
between .the points ' of : its connexion with - the primary cirouit, . its 
discharge and that of , the ’induced ’current .'lieutralised one another . 
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Tlie disappearaiic© of discliarge in the secondary was indicated by 
a galvanometer, and a simple relation was given between the 
coeflicieiit of mutual' induction of the coils and the capacity of 
the condenser. The capability of the method had been thoroughly 
tested at University College by Mr. F. Womack, and it had been 
shown to be capable of yielding results of a high order of accuracy. 
Carey Fostei*’s method of determining the coefficient of mutual 
induction between two circuits has taken its place among the 
accurate methods of electrical measurement. 

In 1876 Carey Foster devised a method, based on the principle 
of Wheatstone's bridge, of tracing the equipotential curves in a 
sheet of tinfoil conveying an electric current, and in collaboration 
with Sir Oliver Lodge he published two papers, “ On the Flow of 
Electricity in a Plane Conducting Surface” {Proc. Phys, Soc. 
London, 1876, 1, 113, 193), in which this method of experiment 
was adopted. A further paper by Carey Foster and the present 
writer, ‘'Oii the Difference of Potential required to give Sparks 
in Air,” was presented to the Physical Society in 1884 (Ghem. 
News, 1884, 114). In the method of experiment adopted in this 
research, potential differences were measured by a modified form 
of absolute electrometer that had been designed by Carey Foster 
and that was found to supply an accurate method for measuring 
potential differences necessary to produce sparks of from OT to 
5 cm. in length. 

Among Carey Foster’s other publications were further articles 
on “ Heat,” ‘‘ Thermodynamics,” ” Electricity,” and “ Magnetism ” 
in later editions of Watts’s “Dictionary of Chemistry,” and in 
these he fully maintained his reputation for accuracy, clear judg- 
ment, and power of scientific exposition. In later years he pub- 
lished a text-book on electricity in collaboration with Professor 
A. W. Porter.. 

Carey Foster became a member of the British Association in 
1857, and continued to take an active part in its proceedings until 
late in life. Besides his direct contributions, to which reference 
has already been made, he was a member of a number of its com- 
mittees, the more important of whidh were those on “Standards 
of Electrical Eesistance,” “The Selection and Nomenclature of 
Dynamical and Electrical Units,” “The State of Knowledge of 
Spectrum Analysis,” and “Electrolysis.” As President of the 
Mathematical and Physical Section in 1877, he gave an address 
on “The Mutual Relation between Mathematics and Physics,” in 
which he dwelt on his favourite theme of the importance of accurate 
measurement as the foundation of discovery in science. He was 
Treasurer to the Association from 1888 to 1904. He was on© of 
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Ill© foLiiid'ers of tile Physical fcsociety of Loiidoji, the first iiieetiiig 
of which was held in 1873, and of which he was President for two 
years from 1887. H© acted as President of the Society of Tele- 
graph Engineers, now the Institute of Electrical Engineers, in 
1880 and in 1881. He was elected to^ the Fellowship of the Eoyal 
Society in 1859, acting" as one of its Vice-Presidents from 1891 to^ 
1893, as well as from 1901 tn 1903, and he took a keen interest in 
the work of ICew Observatory Committee of the Society. He 
received the honorary degrees of LL.T!. from Glasgow and I). Sc. 
f r om Mancli eat e r. 

From the first, Carey Foster took a deep interest in the reeonsti- 
liitioii of the University of .London. Whilst fully recognising its 
services to education in its earlier days, he was sensible of the 
grievous anachronism by which the University of the greatest city 
of the world should continue to be solely engaged in examining 
and in conferring degrees. He had a high ideal of a university 
as a body of men and women earnestly engaged in the pursuit 
and extension of knowledge rather than in preparation for ex- 
aminations, and he strove without ceasing to bring about the 
foundation of a university in London that should b© worthy of it. 
He was an active member of the many early committees the aims 
of which were a constructive policy that should achieve his ideal, 
and he felt keen disappointment when the conflicting of many 
interests .made it impossible of full attainment in the present 
university, although it received his full and loyal support, He 
never ceased, however, to look forward to a time when, by further 
reconstruction, London should possess a university fully worthy of 
its position, and lie welcomed Lord Haldane's Report as indicating 
file possibility of a further step in this direction, and possibly its 
full, attaimneiit. 

Tlie writer is indebted to Sir T, Gregory Foster, Provost of 
University College, for a sketch of Carey Foster’s work while act- 
ing as Principal of the College from 1900 to 1904. 

'‘ Dr. G. Carey Foster resigned the Quain Chair of Physics in 
1898. It was a time of crisis in univex‘sity affairs in London, as 
the reconstitution of the University was pending. 

‘Cfn view of the impending reconstitution, the Council of Uni- 
versity College appointed a special committee to consider the posi- 
tion of the College. On the recommendation of this committee, 
the office of Principal, later changed' to Provost, of the College was 
instituted. Dr*. Carey Foster' was invited ' to be, the first occupant 
of this office. He held it from 1900 to 1904. 

■''In his ' capacity of Principalj- "h© was appointed 'to represent 
University. College. on the Senate, of the University; under its new 
■ '.''VOL.' 'OXV. ' ' ,e' 
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coimt'-it-iitioii. He tlirew liiiiiself heartily into tlie new prolilems 
that, arose, and brought to- them, all his ripe judgment and, 
experience. 

“It soon became evident that the new constitution, under which 
the University was given a teaching side as well as an ©xamiiiing- 
side, made it desirable that University College, which had been 
originally founded to be the University of London, should be 
merged into the reconstituted University. Dr. Carey Foster took 
an active share in the negotiations that led up to the incorporation 
of the College in the University. He regarded it as ‘a step towards 
securi.ng unity of aim and interest in all that relates to advanced 
education and the promotion of original research in London.’ 
He hoped that it was the beginning of a movement that would lead 
to the concentration and the consolidation of university work in 
London. 

“ This view is expressed in the final paragraph of his sketch of 
the History of University College, which is as follows: 

“ ' The step taken by University College has been followed by 
King’s College, which was incorporated in the University on 
September 1st, 1909. It may be hoped that similar action will 
be taken by other analogous bodies, and that in course of time the 
University of London, perhaps with some modification of its 
present constitution, may become a centre about which the various 
bodies in London that are qualified to take part in university work 
may be united into a single organised system, in which they shall 
supplement instead of competing with each other, each doing 
the work for which, by its special circumstances, it may be best 
fitted.’ 

“During the four years of his Principalship, great i^rogress wa.'^ 
made in various directions in the reorganisation and develop.ine4il 
of university work in London, The plans for the removal of 
IJniversiiy College School were matured. The buildings former ly 
occupied by the School -were, as a consequence, set free ftn- uni- 
versity purposes. The accommodation provided at University 
College for university work was materially increased. There was 
a rapid growth in the intellectual and social activities of the 
College, and in these Dr, and Mrs, Carey Foster took a promineui. 
V share.’’".' 

At an early period of his work at University College, Carey 
Foster recognised the importance of practical work in physics as 
an essential element in scientific educatioir. The first physical 
laboratory for students had been opened by Magnus at Heidelberg 
in 1846, and it was followed" in, 18.63 by the addition of a physical 
laboratory to the University of Berlin. From 1845, imrd Kelvin 
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had invited his senior students to work. i.ti his laboratory, for a 
time a clisiised wine cellar, at G-lasgo-w, and his example was 
followed by Carey Foster, who thus introduced the teaching of 
practical physics in this country. At the hegiiining, this work 
formed no recognised part of the College curriculum, but regular 
practical courses in physics were arranged in 1867, the laboratories 
at that time consisting of two of the College rooms, only one of 
which was fitted with benches. Later, a third room in the base- 
ment, known as the ''dungeon” — it was indeed a veritable 
dungeon — was added, and the privilege of working in it was 
reserved for the professor and students engaged in research. For 
some years, the only apparatus available was of the siinplesti 
character, but instruments were being constantly designed by Carey 
Foster himself, wliilst the designs were executed by a clever Scotch 
mechanic, William Grant, who acted as his assistant during the 
whole time of his professorship, and without whom no reference 
to the laboratory would be complete. Grant, who was quite a 
character in his own dour way, became a permanent feature of the 
Physical Department. His love of the apparatus, so much of 
which he had constructed, and the agony he experienced in seeing 
it misused, made him a source of teiTor to all students other than 
those few who proved themselves worthy to be entrusted with it; 
whilst many will remember with humiliation his lofty refusal of 
the tip that was occasionally offered, either from gratitude or from 
a desire to acquire merit. He was of the most faithful of servants, 
and was devoted to Carey Foster, whilst each regarded the other 
with a simple affection of which both alike were worthy. Sir 
Oliver Lodge, who was a student in the laboratory in those days, 
and who later became Assistant Professor of Physics at the College, 
lias rendered a grateful as well as a graceful tribute to the educa- 
tional value of the work done in the old physical laboratory of 
■Lrniversity College (Letter to Nature, December 3rd, 1908). 

In the years that followed, physical laboratories for students 
were opened at otlier colleges, and it was inevitable that, as many 
of these were attached to new institutions in which it had been 
possible to design the buildings with a view to their subsequent, 
use as laboratories, the simple equipment at University College 
should have been left behind. Carey Foster, in consequence, con- 
tinually urged the governing body of the College to undertake the 
building- of a physical laboratory that should be worthy of its tradi- 
tions, although, no doubt by reason of financial considerations, 
his representations were for a long .time vrithout success.. At 
leiigih, however, he had .the v satisfaction of ' preparing the plaiiK 
for the present laboratories, which were opened to studenfs in 

■E, 2''' 
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.181)2 , JUhI Forin ;i .littiiij.;’ :me:mor,ial t><y ilie value oi' Juy work as 
Frofessor of Pliysics. I'liore was an old as])lia!ted tenuis court 
■witliiji the College walls from which some of us have often returned 
ill exhilaration, altliougli with begrimed hands and liaiiiiels, and 
now only lives in memory; the building that now occupies its 
former site is the “Carey Foster’’ Laboratory. 

His nervous inaniier prevented Carey Foster from ever becoming 
a good lecturer, and his failure in this respect was perhaps due, in 
addition, to a conscientiousness that- made it difficult for bim to 
lie content with a simple statement that he knew to 1)6 only an 
a[>j:)ro'ximate expression of a trutli, and at the sa.me> tinie made 
lum reluctant to adopt the cust-omary method of illustrating 
jjhysLcal laws by the use of simple, although entirely imaginary, 
(experimental data. In place of these, his illustrations would often 
consist of the actual results of laboratory measurements, and the 
younger students, unless they were of a rather exceptional ty|je, 
were apt to lose hotli attention and interest in the details of 
laborious computation. The more able students, however, were 
inspired by this very quality in their teacher. They grew to rever- 
ence exact expression and to regard it as the foundation of all 
scientific knowledge. They continually brought their difliculties 
to the Professor, and were encouraged to do so by his unlimited 
patience in dealing with them. It was not unusual to find Carey 
Foster surrounded by a small group of students engaged in close 
cliscussioii half an hour after the close of a lecture, although the 
dining-rooni bad long since claimed tbe attention of the I'est* of 
the College. 

’Pbe same quality of enthusiasin for his work and his infinite 
I'latience in dealing with its Hinallest details a|:)peared in his work 
in the students’ laboratory. He never found lectairiiig easy, hiii 
after baving given a lecture in the morning and liaving a furthm' 
lectina? for senior students in proB])ect at the close of a long after- 
noon, iui would frequently come to the help of some dulfor in 
diilicuities in the laboratory, and would devote the hesi nart. of an 
iioiir lo ibe details of u shnple experiraent in physitail measnre- 
ment. On these occasions, indeed, there was a danger of liis heing 
ied by his own love of accurate det^ail, not only to conduct the 
whole experiment himself, making all the observations, bub to 
carry out whatever computation might be mvolved, while the 
student looked on wonderingly, as from a distance. It may be 
that some who have worked in the old laboratory at University 
College in those days have preserved the scraps of paper covered 
with logarithmic calculations that Carey Foster often left on tlu‘ 
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benches, all executed in liis wonderfully neat writing, as a memento 
of the most patient of teachers and most lovable of men, but such 
prescience is rarely bestowed on youth. 

His ne^rvousness made conversation with Carey .Foster difficult, 
even to those who came to know him intimately. Whilst, how- 
ever, it remained a soni*ce of some embarrassment to them, his 
friends came to regard it as so essentially a part of him that it 
too became lovable, and they would have felt still more embarrassed 
if he had suddenly succeeded in overcoming- it. Closely associated 
with his manner was a quaint and entirely original sense of pure 
humour, that found frequent opportunity for expression both in 
his professional work and in his private life. That his nervous- 
ness and hesitation did not arise from any defect in character 
would be shown, were any such evidence necessary, from, his letters. 
In these, Carey Foster found no difficulty in expressing himself 
with perfect clearness and precision, whilst both were emphasised 
by the beauty and strength of his handwriting. It was in his 
letters, perhaps, that his quaint humour found its best opportuuity 
for expression. Through the kindness of Mrs. Minchin, the writer 
has ])efore him a numher of letters written by Carey Foster to lier 
liiisband, the late Professor G. M. Minchin, which are so character- 
istic that little apology is neeessary for the introduction of a few 
short extracts. A close friendship existed between Carey Foster 
and Minchin, and in their unassuming simplicity and gentleness 
there was much resemblance between the characters of the two 
men. Carey Foster had a profound respect for Minchiids luatlie- 
matical powers, and consulted him. when he felt a doubt as to his 
own grasp of the mathematical treatment of a physical problem, 
whilst Minchin had an equally detp regard for Carey Foster as au 
authority on physical matters, and has expressed his regret to the 
writer that Foster s nervous manner, together with, his extreme 
.modesty, should liave made it difficult for some, even of his friends, 
to realise his true greatness. 

The first extract is f rom a letler dated 1882 : 

'‘’ M'y dear Minchin, 

“ The lesson of the day touching electric eiidosmose is written 
in the First Book of Wiedemann, beginning at the 392nd verse of 
the second chapter . . . wherein it is written how the ions do 
wander when a current passeth through their midst. .This, I take 
it, is the whole secret of electric eiidosmose; the porous diaphragm 
i-piuseth not the flow, hut maketh the same manifest by hindering 
ibc. rciiirn l])ci'e,of.” 
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I'lie second is also 'dated 1882 : 

My <lea,r Mincliin, 

"I hope the enclosed may serve your rivereucc’s purpose. Bure, 
aiui it’s had I did not write before. But 1 had to iliiiik, a.nd tliat 
g'oes slow. 

-X- -X X -x- x X 

As to your i:.elegra]>h:ic friend; let him take lo liiinsclf a, tangeiit 
galvanorneter and a set of resistance coils, and srindry ceils accord- 
ing to Daniell and Grove. ...” 

and then follow iiistrnctions as to wliat tlie telegi'aphic friend 
ahonld achieve. 

An extract from a letter referring to a fairly well-known man : 

“The gentleman’s surface integral suggests to me a considerable 
^unoiint of self-esteem. But I am willing to believe that tlie 
cliarge is purely superficial. ... I am told by a friend who kiHJws 
him much better than I do that he is a good fellow.” 

And til© last is from a letter written in 1SS7 congratulating 
Minchin on his marriage: 

“,My dear G. M. M., 

“I heard awhile ago that you had entered into conibinatiou and 
were no longer a dissociated atom. Accept my warmesi) con- 
gratulations and my fervent hop© that you may a|)preciat© the 
blessings of home rule more fully from year to year.” 

Several of the lettei’s deal with Minchin’s work with |)hotm 
electric cells. 

The private life of Carey Foster was on© of quiet beauty. 11 is 
trans|)arent honesty and high regard for truth earned 1dm the 
respect of his friends, whilst has unvarying kindness and (murtesy 
won their alfection. In 1868 he married Mary Anne Francos, 
daughter of Andrew Muir, of Greenock. Eecailing that time, I).r. 
Forster Morley writes: 

“It seems only yesterday when my father (the late Professor 
Henry Morley) said to me, ‘1 have been walking round the Square 
with Carey Foster, who has just told me that he is engaged to be 
married, and has been speaking most charmingly on the subject of 
love of a man for a woman.’ ” 
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I'liere was a sfcrikinj,^ reaeniblauce between the cliaracter of Mjs. 
Ifoster and tliat of her liushand, and she even acquired a' Kuspiciou 
of the nervousness that was so sti-ongly marked in him, that, how- 
ever, only accentuated a natural charm of manner in her. There 
were born to them four sous and four daughters, all of whom are 
still living. The mutual confidence that existed 'between Carey 
Foster and his wife, and the evident affection with « which both 
[)arents were regarded by their children, gave' a peculiar cha.rm 
to the visits of the many friends who were always welcome to their 
home. Mrs. Foster died in 1917, and a year and a-half later 
Cfarey Foster’s l:)ody was laid to its last rest beside hers in the 
j-'eacefui. cemetery at Rickmans worth. 

Among the nuniher of Carey Foster’s old students at University 
College who have become distinguished were Prof. W. E. 
Ayrton, Sir Oliver Lodg‘e, Dr. H. Forster Morley, Prof. Viramu 
Jones, Prof. A. P. Chattock, Prof. J. A. Fleming, Prof. T. Hud- 
son Beare, Prof. A. W. Porter*, Prof. P. Womack, Prof. J. Sakurai, 
Sir Victor Horsley, and Prof. W. D. Halliburton. It is from his 
liaving been first a student, then a demonstrato]:, and thereafter 
a friend of Carey Foster that the writer has been able to pay in 
this notice his last tribute to the memory of one he loved and 
admired. jj. Fison. 


WILLIAM JOEL KEMP. 

Bokn 1841 ; Died March 22nd, 1918. 

Wi.LX.iAM Joel Kemp was born at Bow in 1841. He was the 
youngest of three sons, and was educated at Stock^s Academy at 
Poplar. Owing to his father’s death, he left school at a very 
early age, and was placed in the office of a ship’s broker. Finding 
this work very uncongenial, he induced his relatives to article him 
to Carters and Gl-reen, builders of the famous China tea clippers, in 
the yard which subsequently became the headquarters of the Thames 
Ironworks and Shipbuilding Company. His apprenticeship com- 
menced at an unfortunate time, for wood was rapidly being replaced 
by iron in the construction of ships, and the old-established firms 
which did not move with the times were being left behind. All the 
same, this period of Ms life must have been a particularly happy 
one. He met all sorts of seafaring men, and in later life he never ® 
tired of, .relating .anecdot6S’:connected with their superstitiona .and 
adventures, . and it is, not. .uiiHkely that their experiences; quickened . 
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file- sense ol: iiiiagiiiatioii which served him so well in after yefii's. 
Shortly after coiiq^leting his articles he jtiiarried Mary, the daughter 
of John CJayzer, who organised the emigration to A.iisti*alia of the 
East Anglian iarin labourers in the starving "forties and '"fifties. 
About this time he entered the service of Rickett Sjiiith -and Com- 
pany, coal and coke shippers, as buyer. In this capacity he^ was 
brought in contact with the lime huiMniig, plaster, and kindred 
industries, and when in 1876 a (company was formed to work the 
1)ed of gypsmii discovered four years earlier through the Sul)- 
Wealden boring at Netherfield, Sussex, he took a small finamual 
interest in the undertaking. It was about, this time that tlic 
necessity for technical edueatioji and scientific training was first 
accepted in England. In 1879 the City and Guilds of London 
Institute for the Advancement of Technical Education was formed, 
and almost immediately courses in chemistry under Armstrong in 
temporary premises in Cowper Street, Einsbiiry, were advertised. 
Although nearly forty years of age, Kemp, knowing that the manu- 
facture of plaster at Netherfield rested entirely on nile-of-thumb 
methods, determined to take advantage of the facilities which the 
City Guilds Institute afforded and to become an efficient chemist*. 
At Cowper iStreet lie worked for one or two* days a week, encouraged 
and inspired by Armstrong, and he soon proved himself to be not 
only a logical thinker, hut an expert manipulator. The other 
students in the laboratory were all boys, and the writer, who worked 
at the bench adjoining Kemp’s, shared with them, the admiration, 
of his power of application and of his rapidly acquired vsldll . Kemp, 
influenced by Armstrong’s spirit of research, soon began to niake 
investigations on the production of sulphur from gypsum and from 
alkali waste, and these occupied him for several years. He was the 
first to suggest making alkali waste into a paste witli water and 
pumping carbon dioxide into the sludge contained in an inverted 
conical vessel, thus making the gas do its own stirring and hring- 
ing every particle of the waste in contact with it. Some of the 
results of these investigations were subseque.ntly embodied in 
Rawes's patents, which were worked by Chance. During these 
years, the position of the Sub-Weald en Gypstnii Ckiimpaiiy at 
Neiherfleld liad become very critical, the output had fallen lielow 
40 tons a nionth, the quality of the plaster was bad, and creditors 
were clamouring for payment of their accounts, which there were 
IK) funds to meet. Iffiere was already on the bank an immense 
tonnage of dump, a grey stone considered useless, which had to be 
■’* hauled to the surface with the white. gypsum, and it was becoming 
. increasingly difficult and expensive to dispose of it on the surface. 
A Tiieeting wuis hold with the object of winding up the company, 
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1)11 1 Kemp, who, liad alr-eady begun to experimetil^ vvitii the grey 
stone, whicli coirsisted almost entirely of gypsum, persisted in the*^ 
view that under proper direction the operations of the company 
would be successful. Two of the shareholders present were 
impressed, and agreed to provide further funds if Kemp would 
undertake the management, and it was thereupon decided that 
oj>erations should be continued. Kemp^s experiments with the 
grey stone were now pushed on, with the result that in a short 
time he Iiad perfected a method whereby the waste was converted 
into a plaster of the Keen’s cement variety, which, although dark 
in colour, set hard aud evenly. He introduced this plaster' under 
iilie name of Sirapite,” and from idiat day the success of the 
iiiulertaking was assured. In 1891, 10 tons of '■ Sirapite " were 
sold ; ten years later the annual sale was 15,108 tons, and in 191! 
the sales exceeded 31,000 tons. K6m})’s genius was shown not only 
in the way lie attacked his problems on the chemical side, but also 
in his engineering aliility and in the handling of men. From the 
first he recognised the inefficiency o-f boilers fed with water almost 
saiairated with calcium sulphate, and within two years of taking 
control he had scrapped the steam plant and had substituted gas 
producers and large gas engines. .He introduced kilns of large 
size, which reduced the consumption of fuel and greatly simplified 
the gi'inding and mixing* plant. He subsequently opened up a new 
shaft ill the mine, which he equipped with electric lighting and 
haulage plant. Having placed the business on a profit-earning 
basis, Kemp devoted his attention to the amelioration of the con- 
dition of his workpeople. Although himself prepared to work 
twelve hours a day or more, he reduced in 1895 the working hours 
to eight and afforded all workmen suitable opportunities for 
‘recreation. At his suggestion, the company built a large number 
of model houses standing in large. gardens, which the workpeople 
were permitted to purchase at cost price. In 1903 Kemp completed 
his plans by bi'inging about an amalga’ination of the chief makers 
of plaster in the United Kingdom. 

Very few of those who travel by the South-Eastern Railway from 
Tunbridge Wells to Hastings realise that near Mountfield, hidden 
from, but within a few hundred yards of, the line, and in one of 
the most beautiful of the Sussex valleys, lie a mine fully equipped 
and busy works employing several hundred hands, at which a large 
part of the plaster used in this country is produced. It was here 
that Kemp conducted his experiments which revolutionised the 
industry, and it waS; here,: at '.the scene of his life’s work, that he 
breathed his last. Shortly after the outbreak of war his son, who 
for .: 80 .Tue years had , assumed.; the. ' management, volunteered for 
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service, rriu] Keiinp, iheii Heventy^five years of age, returned to i-ake 
ei'iarge. Always coiirideTiit and ciiee.rl'ii.i, ever liar<i -working, he 
resumed Iris former duties wif.li an activity and interest:, wliich 
might have i)ee!i exj.)ected from a man thirty years his junior. On 
tlia morning of March !22nd, 1918, he rose in the nsnal health and 
spirits, but shortly afterwards, when about to go the round of the 
works, he suddenly expired. Gerald T. Moody. 


SYDNEY LUPTON. 

Born January 3jid, 1850; Diud July 10T:ir, 1918. 

Sydney JVupton, who was elected into the Socieiy in 1872 and 
I'emained a Fellow until his death, was the youngest a/nd Iasi:: 
surviving son of Barnton Lupton and of his set»nd wife, A;nna 
Jane Busk. He was born at Eller Close, Roundhay, near Ijeeds, 
or] January .3rd, 1850. His father, a ;inember of a well-known 
Yorkshire family, was head of the firm of WiHia;ni Ijiipton. and 
Co., woollen manufacturers. He was a man of considerable 
influence and. public spirit, much respected, a:nd took, a leading- 
part in the municipal politics and social life of the town and 
district. 

His son, the subject of this notice, was educated at Rugby* and 
lived in Dr. Jex Blake’s house. From Rugby he passed to Oxford, 
where at Christ Church he came under the influence of Dr. Vernon 
.Harcourt, and was led to devote himself to sr.ience, particniariy io 
mathematics and chemistry. 

Oil leaving the University, after taking his degree, he was 
apfiointed a science master at Harrow School. I'he work of school 
teaching was not uncongenial to him, and he iuid a fair .men, sure 
of success in it; but his mother- —now a widow--- iiaving fa.lien into 
indifferent health, he resigned his position in order to live with 
her at Harehills, near Leeds, where he established a small labors,- 
t.oi-y and c.ontinued to occupy himself with experiiinental work. 

Jt was during this period that the writer of this notice made 
in's acquaintance, and had the opportunity of observing the jiro- 
g.vess of Ms inquiry on the slow oxidation of potassium, the longest 
and perhaps the most important of his investigationH. On Ihe 
death of Mrs. Luptoii he took a smaller house at Roundhay, where 
he continued to live until his removal to, Londoii in 189B. 

During his residence in Leeds, Lupton took part in the civic 
life of the town, was a mem, her of the Board of Guardians, and 
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was associiiLed witli ilie late Canou Jaekbioii, o.l' Bt. Jaiii&s’s, 

ill. many charitaj)le ahjents. i’or four years ]ie was a iiieiiiber of 
i.lie C'oniinittee of Maiiageinenfc of the Oookridge Couvalesceufc lios- 
and on his resignation, consequent on his leaving Leeds, his 
fello'w-ineiiihers recorded their appreciation of his genial and 
energetic help and their sincere thanks for his services “ during 
a period requiring special administration.” This last sentence has 
reference to' the assistance he was able to render the institution in 
connexion with the erection of a wing to the building to perpetuate 
the nieinory of his friend, Canon Jackson. 

Lupton's intellectual tastes led him to take an intierest' in tlie 
activities of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, whei'd 
he occasionally lectured on scientific subjects. He l)ecain© a 
riiemljer of its Council in 1885-6, Honorary Secretary from 
1886-95, and a Vice-President in 1895-6. 

Practically the whole of Lupton’s experimental work was done 
during his residence at Leeds. His first published paper, “Oii 
the Formula of the Alums,” appears in the Jourmd of tlie Society 
for 1875. Although the 'doctrine of valency, which we owe to 
Frankland, was fairly well established at this period, there was 
Gonsiderabl© uncertainty as to the true formulse of a number of 
inorganic compounds, owing to doubt as to the valency of par- 
ticular elements. This was the case with the group of the alums. 
Lupton, at the suggestion of Dr. Vernon Harcourt, sought to 
establish, the generic formulse of these salts, independently of con- 
siderations of the combining values of their constituents, by a study 
of the conditions under which they lose their water on heating or 
on exposure to a dehydrating agent under reduced pressure, and 
he showed conclusively that they must contain at least twenty-four 
molecules of water, whence the general formula now universally 
accepted follows, ' 

In the same year he published a not.e on the preparation of 
cuprous chloride, in which he described the different .mode in which 
water acts on this substance, depending on its method of forma- 
tion {Ghent. News, 1875 , 30, 233). This was followed in 1876 by 
a number of short notices (67^6 /w. News, 1876, 33, 90). He 
showed that in preparing nitrogen by the well-known method of 
passing air over red-hot copper turnings, the operation might be 
rendered contiiiitous by mixing the air with ammonia gas, whereby 
the cupric oxide was reduced as fast as it was formed, or, as is 
more probable, by the metal acting catalytiCally and inducing the 
production of water; 

: 3 ( 2^3 -t O) -t 2NH3 = 3H3O -h 7N2. 


li* 2 
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lit tliis fuily ;i, rohilivf'ly It'iiglJi of iiealed t'o])jier 

i utMiiiigH IB lUMMied, ;iM(l iiho noliuii proi-ceds tiniitlerrujiledJy. 

Ill another (.‘omininiicatloji., on ilie Solnliility oi' Najilitlialeiie 
ill Water,’’ he sought to disprove Oardeii’s contention that 
Plateau’s tlieory of the cause of the movement of this substance 
on the surface of water was invalid by showing that its soluliility, 
and consequent high tension of its solution, are sufficient to account 
for the phenomenon. 

lie fuid.lier described a numher of reactions serving to distirigiiisli 
aniline from naplithylamine, and made known a number of 
cliar ad eristic tests for succinic acid. 

J/uptori’s most iinjiortant chemical paper was his study of ilie 
8 iovv Oxidation of Potassium,” communicated to the Society in 
1876 and publislied in the Journal for that year, in which he care- 
fully repeated the observations of l)avy, Berzelius, Ga}’ Lussm: 
and Thenard, and Harcourt, and sought to clear up cerfain dis- 
crepant stateineiits with regard to the number of potassium oxides 
capable of existence. He confirmed Vernon Harconrt’s work, made 
fourteen years previously (Quart. Jourh. Chem. Soc.^ 1862, 14, 
267), carefully watching the colour changes which follow the pro- 
gress of the oxidation, and analysing the products at the several 
stages by a method he devised, and of "which he jjroved the 
sufficiency, He was disposed to regard the existence! of the grey 
siiboxide, K 4 O, of Berzelius as improbable, and he concluded that 
the intermediate products of oxidation were mixtures of Iv^O and 
Kf; 02 i in variable proportion, depending on temperature and tiine 
and the nature of the oxidising medium. He compared these 
inter mediate products with the successive stages in the oxidation 
of lead and with the several lead oxides described by various 
observers, the general nature of the cha'uge being similar. He 
obtained analytical numbers for the yellowish-green product which 
corresponded with the composition of a dioxide, 
described a number of reactions which appeared to indicate its 
individuality. He gained no certain proof of the e.xisfcence of the 
trioxide, KsOsj was inclined to regard the brownish-yellow 
stag© of the colour change as some evidence of its fomiaLion. , He 
states that “the rnore thoroughly the air is dried, the less is it? 
oxidising action,” as proved by Baker (PM. TrauH., 1888), and 
subseqiieritly by Holt and Sims, (T., 189-4, 65, 434), who showed 
that potassium may he distilled unaltered in perfectly dry oxygen. 

Lupton’s conclusions have, been confirmed, in the main, by the 
last-named observers, although they found it impossible to associate 
the differences of colour with . oxides of definite composition, the 
oxidation proceediiig apparently without any break until the 
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heatted mass consisted wholly ot the bright orange-yellow peroxide, 
K 2 P 4 ? described by Harcoiirt. 

Holt and Sims also repeated Ijuptoii’s experiments 0:11 the action 
of the oxides of nitrogen on heated potassium, and with nitrous 
oxide obtained evidence of the formation of the buff-coloured tri- 
oxide and the sulphui'-yellow dioxide, the existence of which in 
solution had already been established by Harcourt'. 

Liipton, in 1888, jniblished a short conmiuiiication in the 
Proceedings of the Society on cornponnds of chromium, and in 
1891 he contributed to the Philosoiyhical Magazine a controversial 
paper on The Reduction of the Results of Experiraeut-s, with 
Special Reference to the Hydrate Theory of Solution '’ {Phil. Mag.. 
[v'j, 3)1, 418), which produced a rejoinder from Mr. Spencer 
Pickering. 

Sydney Lupton was a painstaking and conscientious worker, 
scrupulously accurate, and a good manipulator, cautious in draw- 
ing conclusions or in forming opinions, but very tenacious in hold- 
ing them when convinced of their soundness. His knowledge 
and, as his published work shows, his sympathies were almost ex- 
clusively confined to inorganic and physical chemistry .; and owing 
probably to the limitations of his early training and his subse- 
quent lack of opportunity, he never seemed to be attracted by tlia 
problems of modern organic chemistry. 

As a fellow-townsman and a jnember of the well-known iilill 
Hill Chapel, he was a great admirer of Joseph Priestley, who 
formerly ministered in Leeds, and began his chemical career there. 
At one time he conceived the idea of writing the life of the old 
l>hilosopher and of bringing out an annotated edition of his com- 
plete works, for which he had- gradually accumulated material. 
But to do justice to Priestley’s astonishing versatility and the 
extraordiiiary range of his knowledge requires an equally excep- 
tioiial man, and Lupton, after playing with the project for sojne 
time, finally relinquished it, being deterred from the attempt in 
all probability by its very magnitude. He was, however, well 
qualified to make it, especially as regards Priestley's scientific work 
and philosophical opinions, for he had considerable critical acumen 
and literary skill, was an omnivorous reader, and had extensive 
knowledge of the literature and science of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. 

On his removal to London, Lupton ceased to take any active 
part ill experimental inquiry. He kept up his interest, however, 
in scientific work, was a frequent attendant at meetings of scien- 
tific societies, and' at the-, lectures - of. hhe Royal Institution. He 
' also interested himself in Bedford .College,; and - in the' work of, - St- 
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(xeoi’ge’s Hospifca), and was for a time a meiriber of its (ioiiii)iitfcee. 
of Managemesit. 

He was, perlaaps, most generally known by bis books on 
Elementary Cbeniical Aritbinetic ” and “Numerical Tables aiui 
Constants in Elementary Science/'’ published by Macmillan’s, and 
based probably on bis experience in science teacliing at Harrow. 
TIis last production was a little book of some 120 small Svo pages 
bearing the modest title, “ Notes on Observations, being an Outline 
of the Methods used for determining the Meaning and Value of 
Quantitative Observations and Experiments in Physics and Chem- 
istry, and for reducing the Results obtained.” Notwithstanding 
the somewhat archaic ring of its title, it is an admirable piece of 
work, and well worthy of careful study by .all engaged in quanti- 
tative work. In spite of its diminutive size, it must have involved^ 
a wide range of reading, no small exercise of criticisin, and con- 
siderable skill and thought in arrangement and condensation. It 
shows Liipton at his best. It is a model of clear, restrained stai.e- 
ment and rigorous logic, and should find a place in every physical 
and chemical laboratory. 

At all periods of his life, Lupton was fond of travel, and his 
ample means made it easy for him to anake extensive journeys. He 
was an acute observer and a shrewd judge of character, with a 
keen sense of humour — qualities which, added to his wnde reading 
and knowledge of history and Iris readiness to coiiimunicale bis 
knowledge, made him interesting as a companion. 

He died at his London house, 102, Park Street, Grosvenor 
Square, on July 10th, 1918, and was buried at St. John’s Gbinetery, 
Roundhay. He show’ed his interest in the work of the Cheiinical 
Society by becpieathing to it his valuable oheiuical liljra/ry, 

T. E. Thoici'K.' 


GEORGE MARTINBAH, C.B. 

Born 1835; Died Pebruary 5th, 1919. 

By the death of Mr. George Martineau, which occurred after a 
brief illn^s at his residence, Gomshall Lodge, Gam shall, Surrey, 
we have lost a member of an old and distinguished family and a 
man who was perhaps the greatest authority of his time in this 
country on sugar from its economic point of view. The deceased 
w^as the son of Mr. George Martineau, of Tulse Hill, and grandson 
of Mr. David Martineau, who in 1797 established the sugar j-efining 
firm which, as David Martineau and Sons, was at one time the 
largest in London ; it hfig remained in th^ family for more than a 
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century. The fact is not without interest to our Fellows that this 
firm was one of the first, probably the first, in this country to 
recognise the value of scientific control, and the partners appointed 
the late Mr. G. Haughton Gill, F.C.S., first as their chemist and 
subsequently as their manager- 

Mr. Martineau was educated at University College, London, and 
on coming of age entered his father's business, in which he was 
actively associated until his retirement in 1896. His connexion 
with sugar refining was on the commercial side, but he always took 
a keen interest in the general technology of the industry. 
Althmigii a Liberal of the Gladstonian school, he recognised the 
defects of our fiscal system more than forty years ago, and in 
1872, when the effects of the foreign sugar bounties began to make 
themselves felt, the British refiners appointed a. Cormnittee with 
Mr. l^lartineaii as Secretary. This Committee visited the principal 
beet-growing countries of Europe. Thus commenced the anti- 
boimty campaign, which culminated in the abolition of the bounties 
by the International Convention of 1902. In recognition of his 
services, Mr. Martineau was appointed a Companioii of the Bath 
by King Edward 'VII. 

Jjiibued with the true scientific spirit, Mr. Martineau possessed 
a thoroughly logical mind, clearly shown by his numerous writings, 
which were continued up to the last days of his life: it may be 
said, indeed, that he died in harness. He was a chemist by 
instinct, and few commercial men had a greater appreciation of 
cheinistry and chemical research. Keeping himself wu, cmirant 
with ail the chief events in the progress of our branch of science, 
it' was doubtless with this object that he became a Fellow of the 
Chemical Society in 1871. It cannot be forgotten that, equally 
with those mernbei's of his firm connected with the practical side 
of sugar refining, he shared a strong belief lu the precise methods 
whicdi tdiemicai atialysis affords when applied to commercial (jiies- 
l ions. In this coiinexion, we may point out that he was a pioneer 
ill the establishment of the Beetroot Sugar Association of London , 
the functions of which were to check the weights and make analyses 
of the whole of the raw beetroot sugar shipped from the Continent 
to the -Port of London. 

Mr. Martineau ’s memory will be cherished by many. His charm- 
ing personality, gifted conversational powers, wide eimdition, and 
his deep sincerity had secured for him a wide circle of friends. 
Not a few have reason to be grateful to him for the assistance and 
encouragemeiiti he gave them at the commencement of their careers; 
but from these he resented open thanks, being quite content to 
view their progress with silent satisfaction. 


Arthur R, 
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SIR ALEXANDER PEDLER, F.R.S. 

Born May 21 nt, 1849; Died May 13th, 1918. 

Like iiiaiiy other chemists who have attained an enriiienti position 
in the scientific world, Pedler began life in coniiexioii with 
pharmacy. His father, Mr. George Stanbiiry Pedler, was in busi- 
ness as a pharmacist at 199, Pleet Street until, on the removal of 
old Temple Bar and the widening of Fleet Street, preparatory to 
the erection of the Law Courts, the premises were swept away. 

Pedler received his early education in the City of London School, 
which he left at rnidsiimmer, 1865. In October of the following 
year, at the age of seventeen, he won a Bell Scholarship, and began 
work as a student in the laboratory of the Pharmaceutical Society 
in Bloomsbury Square. Here he went through the usual course of 
analytical work, and at the end of the session he was awarded a 
certificate of honour in practical chemistry. Before leaving, he 
began a piece of research suggested to him by the present writer, 
who was at that time Demonstrator in the laboratory. It was 
with great regret that he parted with the promising young student, 
who by this time had decided to leave the comparatively narrow 
fi:eld of pharmacy and proceeded to place himself under Professor 
(afterwax'ds Sir Edward) Frankland, at the Royal College of 
Chemistry, then in Oxford Street. There, after eai-ryiiig on Iiis 
studies for two years further, he assisted Frankland in the separa- 
tion of the amyl alcohols of fousel oil by Pasteur’s process. This 
work w^as done in the laboratory of the Royal Institution, where 
Frankland had held the Professorshii^ of Chemistry in succession 
to Faraday since 1863- From the optically active and inactive 
alcohols, Pedler prepared the coixesponding valeric a<;ids, and gave 
an account of Ms work to the Chemical Society in 1868 (Joaru. 
Ghem. Soc,, 21, 74)., Further work in this direction was inter- 
rupted by his taking part in the solar eolipse expedition to- Sicily 
in that year. ■ 

From 1871 Pedler served for two years as lecture demonstrator 
to Sir Edward Frankland in the Royal College of Chemistry in 
succession to Mr. Herbert McLeod, who had been appointed to the 
professorship of chemistry in the then newly instituted Royal 
Engineering College at. Cooper’s Hill. At the same time, he assisted 
in the research work on gaseous spectra in which Frankland and 
Lockyer were jointly occupied. ■ This naturally directed Pedler's 
attention to the fascinating problems connected with the physical 
constitution of the sun and the stars. , Consequently, on receivihg 
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ill. 1873 appoiiibiiieiit. as professor of cliemistry in tlie Presidency 
College, Calcutta, lie naturalh)^ occupied liiinself witli subjects coii- 
iiected with celestial cliemistry, and soon after his arrival in India, 
he was charged with special duty in connexion with the eclipse 
expedition of 1875. 

On joining the Presidency College, he found that no practical 
work in any department of science was done by the students. To 
remedy this deficiency in the scheme of instruction was his first 
care, and ultimately he succeeded in securing the introduction of a 
small amount of practical work into the science course for the M.A. 
degree, and a practical examination was held for the first time in 
1882, Ultimately, he had the satisfaction of fiiidi.iig the university 
regulations require every college sending up students to provide 
the necessary staff and appliances for teaching practically each of 
the departments of science, and each candidate for B.A. or B.Sc. 
degree to be examined practically. 

Having been born in 1849, Pedler was still a very young man 
on reaching India, and those who knew him in his early days will 
gladly recall those features of his character which made him not 
only popular in youth, but, remaining unchanged to his latest 
years, contributed materially to his success in official life. 

In India. Pedler retained the professorship in Calcutta, together 
with i>h© office of Meteorological Reporter to thei Government, of 
Bengal, for twenty-two years. He then became Principal of the 
Presidency College and Vice-Chancellor of the University. In 1899 
lie was appointed Minister of Public. Instruction in Bengal, and 
|}ecanie an additional Member of the Legislative Council imder the 
Viceroy. 

Among other ijistitutions, Pedler took great interest in the 
Bavensliaw College at Cuttack, and was instrumental in obtaining 
accommodation for the physical and chemical departments in that 
institution. These successive steps in official life explain the fact 
that Pedler’s original contributions to .scientific chemical literature 
were limited to the one paper on valeric acids, already mentioned, 
and several which arose out of the circumstances of his residence 
ill India. 

Soon after his arrival in that country, he examined and reported 
on the coal-gas and water supplies of Calcutta. In 1878 he sent 
home a paper o.n the poison of the cobra, which was printed in the 
Proeeedmffs of the Royal Society ( 27 , 17). 

In 1890 he contributed to the /ow-rmiZ of the Chemical Society 
three papers, which showed that he was utilising opportunities, 
previously neglected by chemists, df studying the action of tropical 
' sunlight on chemical .change..,/. The .■first,,,ol these, papers, was entitled 
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“ Tlie Action of Lig-ht on Phosplaonis and some of the Properties 
of Amo'rplioiis Pliosphorus.’' The second paper was on ‘'The 
Action of Chlorine on Water in the Light, and the Action of Light 
Oil certain Chlorine Acids.” The third paper contained an accoiint 
of attempts to estimate hydrogen sulphide and carbon bisulphide 
ill gaseous mixtures by explosion with oxygen. 

Pedler was a Fellow of the Institute of Chemisti'y and of the 
('heinical Society. He was elected. F.R.S. in 1892. He was also 
an honorary member of the Pharmaceutical Society. 

In recognition of his public services in India he wa^s created 
C.I.E. in 1901, and on his return to England in 1906 he received 
til© honour of knighthood. On his retirement he soon found 
occupation in public work; he became honorary secretary to the 
British Science Guild, which owes much to his devoted service, and 
on the outbreak of war he took up active duties connected with 
the research department of the Ministry of Munitions. Whilst 
attending a meeting of Committee at that office on Monday, May 
13th, 1918, he was seized with sudden illness and expired inmiedi- 
ately. His death came as a. great shock and surprise to his many 
friends, anioiig whom no suspicion of weakness had been enter- 
tained. 

Pedler was twice married, first in 1878 to Elizabeth Margaret, 
daughter of C. K. Schmidt, of Frankfurt, and, secondly, to Mabel, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr, W. Warburton, ’R.N., of Ded- 
ham, who survives him. He left no children. Yi/". A T 


Joseph: PRICE REMINGTON. 

Born Masoh 26th, 1847; Bikd January Isf, X91B. 

Joseph Pbicb Remington was horn ah .Philadelphia on Marcli 
26th, 1847, and belonged to a well-known Quaker faraily, his 
ancestors having been for three generations members of the ScKiiety 
of Friends. His father, Dr. Isaac Remington, was a prominent 
Philadelphia physician, whilst his mother, the daughter of John 
Hart, was in a direct line of descent from an apothecary who prac- 
tised his art in Philadelphia early in the eighteenth century. An 
inclination for the professional pursuit of pharmacy, which was 
manifested by Remington at an early age, wQuld thus seem to have 
been inherited . 

At the comparatively early age of fifteen years. Remington 
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suil’ered the loss by death of his father, and this appears to have 
affected Ins subsequent career; for a plan to supplement his pre- 
liminary education — obtained in private' schools and in the liigii 
school at Philadelphia — by an academic course of study had to be 
abandoned. In 1863 he entered the establishment of Charles Ellis, 
Son and Co., a firm of wholesale, druggists in Philadelphia, where 
lie remained for four years, and during that time he attended 
evening lectures at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, from 
which he graduated in 1866. During the years from 1867 to 1870 
Remington was eniTiloyed in the manufacturing lalioratories of 
Dr. E. R. Squibb, at Brooklyn, N.Y., and in this position he had 
exceptional opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of technical 
luebhods, especially in their application to chemical and pliarma- 
ceutical products, whilst also enjoying intimate association with a 
man who was widely known for his scientific attainments and 
©.xceediugly high ethical standards. Remington then returned to 
Philadel[>h.ia, and after a short period of service with the firm of 
Powers and Weightman, manufacturing chemists of that city, he 
established a pharmaceutical business on his own accoamt, whicli 
was successfully conducted for thirteen years. In the meantmie, lie 
liad also served as an assistant to Professor Parrish, and subse- 
quently to Professor Pi’octer, at the Philadelphia College gf 
Pliariuacy, and on the decease of the latter, in 1874, ho was eleciod 
to the professorship of pharmacy in the college which had been liis 
ahiia mate7\ The position which Mr. Remington was thus called 
on to fill he retained for the exceptionally long period of forty- 
foiir years, or until the close of his life, and during that time 
several thousand students had received instruction from him. 

As circumstances did not permit Pro-fessor Remington to acquire 
a scientific training, in the modern sense, his attainments and 
ialeuts were directed more to what may be termed thc' pr;ictical 
side of pi'uurma.c}’' and to editorial work. As examples of this 
activity, tliere may specially be noted his participation in several 
revisions of the “ United States Dispensatory,” the publicatioii of 
his well-known text-book, entitled the “Px'actice of Pharmacy,” 
and the arduous duties committed to him as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Revision of the “United States Phamacopceia.” 

Professor Remington was a Fellow of the Chemical, Linnean, 
and Royal Microscopical Societi^ of London, as well as an active 
member of several scientific societies in his own land. The esteem 
in which he was held by his professional colleagues had, moreover, 
been inanifested by the bestowal of honorary membership in a 
large uumber of pharmaceutical organisations both at home and, 
abroad. He had travelled widely in, fiis own country, and had. 
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several tiiries visited Europe, the last occasion having been in tlie 
aiifciaim of 1913, which will still be pleasantly reineiubered l^y many 
of Ills English friends. 

The home life of Professor Reniiiigton, with a devoted wile and 
several children, was particularly happy. Plis genial nature and 
fluency as a speaker, together with the fund of interesting iin 
formation which he possessed, rendered him a most pleasant com- 
panion. In social as well as professional circles he was therefore 
alwa 3 ^s gladly seen, and accorded a pimininent place. 

The writer of these lines is grateful for the privilege of reuder- 
ing a slight tribute to the menioiy of one with whom a friendship 
had been sustained for more than forty years, and whose qualities 
of mind and heart had won such extended appreciation and regard. 

P. B. Power. 


JEAN JACQUES THEOPHILE SCHLOESINO. 

Bobn July 9th, 1824; Died FEBRiLiRY 8 th, 1919. 

One of the oldest and most distinguised of the foreign juenibers 
of the Society, Jean Jacques Theophile Schloesing, passed away 
on February 8th of this year. He was in his ninety-fifth year, 
and almost all his life had been associated with agricultural, chem- 
istry, He knew its iilustrions founders, Boussiiigault, Lawes, and 
Gilbert, when they were still young men almost at the beginning 
of their careers; he introduced new ideas at a critical stage, and, 
finally, when development had temporarily ceased, he opened vip 
a new path, which is still leading to fruitful results. 

Schloesing was born at Marseilles on July 9th, 1824. At the 
age of seventeen he entered the Polytechnic School, and left it two 
years later to take a post in the “Service des Manufacteurs d’Bfcat.’’ 
He thus began his career at the most eventful period in the history 
of agricultural chemistry; it was the year, 1843, in which Lawes 
and Gilbert started their great work at Rothamated, one year after 
Liebig’d^; famous report on ■' agricultural chemistry to the ^ British 
Association, and four years after Boussingault had commenced his 
striking investigations at Bechelbronn. 

Pie must- have done well in his first post, for three years after- 
wards—in lS46-~he became Director of the Ecole des Tabacs, and 
within a few months published Ms first paper in the ' C'amptes 
retidus; it was on nicotine and its estimation in leaf and ruanU" 
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Huliifed iolKicco. Tie. was Mu-*, lirst lo^ oldaiii nicotine in any 
quantity; it Iiad previously l>ee.n prepared, as lie tells us, only in 
qtielques rares eeliaiitillous.’' Schloesiug verified its coinpositioii 
and designed a metliod for estimating it witliin about 1 per cent. — a 
very accurate determination for the time. 'The method consisted 
ill displacing the nicotine with ammonia, extracting 'with ether, 
eliminating the excess-of ammonia hy the evaporation of the ether, 
and then titrating the residual base with sulphuric acid. For five 
years no further publications appeared, then followed an ingenious 
p^aper on the determination of ammonia in tohacco; milk of lime 
was added, and the mixture placed over sulphuric acid in the cold. 
’’Idle anmionia volatilised, and was absorbed hy the acid, but at the 
low temperaturei of the experiment no decomposition of other 
substances occurred. This jiaper was followed shortly afterwards 
by one on the estimation of nitrates in jiresence of organic matter ; 
hydrochloric acid and a ferrous salt were added, and nitric oxide 
produced; this was washed free from hydrochloric acid, then mixed 
with air or oxygen, converted into nitric acid, and titrated with 
an alkali. Subsequently, however, Schloesiug found that conversion 
into nifci’ie acid was unnecevssary, and he designed a method for 
direct measurement of the nitric oxide. He also introduced con- 
siderable improvements into the methods for estimating ammonia 
in dilute liquids, such as rain. As an illustration of the very 
cumlDersome nature, of some of the methods then in vogue, it may 
be mentioned that the determination of anmionia in rain-water at 
Rothamsted, carried out in 1853, had involved the distillation of 
2 cwt, of rain and evaporation of the distillate with sulphuric 
acid; in spite of all the laborious care bestowed on the work, the 
figure obtained was probably double the true value. 

For the next seven years Schloesiug published no scientific work, 
but from 1860 onwards he issued a number of inqiortant publica- 
tions. In 1860, also, he began some cultural experiments with, 
tobacco, which lasted for fifteen years, and were designed to ascer- 
tain whether the physical properties and nicotine content of the 
leaf are characteristic of the variety or the result of environmental 
factors. In the first series, tohacco was raised from samples of 
seed coming from various regions; the resulting leaf had in each 
case the physical characters and nicotine content characteristic of 
the parent plants grown in their original home. The second series 
was more extended and lasted fourteen "years; its purpose was to 
discover whether any marked alteration occurred in the character- 
istic .properties when a. variety ■ Is cultivated in a new district. 
Havanna tobaccO' was grown, ■and the -seed 'saved; some, was sown 
.and ' sqm,e was .stored ;,',ea'oh -year' .a'-vc.ertain quantity of the seed ,;„.of 
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eacli «‘enera.tion was sown. In ^\o case was any jlilTerprici?' 
fi'bsei'veci 

In 1866 Scliloesiiig began bis investigations on the soil. It was 
] 3 robably in this subject more than in any other that the- genius 
of the man shone out. Looking back at these papers, their striking 
feature is their modernness; one can well believe that at: the time 
of publication they would not be fully appreciated. Again 
again he broached new subjects, which neither he nor his cou- 
teinporaries developed, but which later workers rediscovered thirty 
or forty years afterwards and showed to be of signal importance. 
He was essentially a pioneer rather than a builder, and he had the 
ex'traordinarily good fortune to discover gold almost every time; 
but lie never himself developed his '‘finds,” and the subject was 
not sufficiently well organised to ensure that others should develop 
them for him. 

Sehloesing's period of greatest activity was from 1866 to 1879, 
when he was between forty-two and fifty-five years of age; during 
this time he opened up no fewer than five new fields of soil in- 
vestigation, three of which are now proving extremely valuable. 
His first soil paper was on the soil solution, which he separated 
from the solid particles by a displacement method. The subject 
received very little attention for nearly forty years; its importance 
was not fully realised until Whitney and Cameron in America 
published their striking paper in 1903, when investigations began 
again, using at first methods similar to those that Schloesing' 
had designed. At the present time it receives perhaps more atten- 
tion than any branch of soil chemistry. 

Another subject which has come into prominence in recent times 
was investigated by him in 1868. He showed that nitrates are 
decomposed during certain fermentations, and five years later he 
fiirther showed that they are reducible to gaseous nitrogen in soils 
deprived of oxygen. . He also demonstrated that oxidations rather 
than reductions are the normal phenomena in soils under natural 
conditions; surface soils readily absorb oxygen, whilst sub-soils do 
not. After a lapse of nearly thirty years this phenomenon was 
independently rediscovered, and its investigation figures promin- 
ently in. some of the most recent research programmes. 

His most important work, however, was on nitrification. For a 
long time it had been known that nitrates are , gradually formed 
when plant or animal residues, farmyard manure, etc., are in- 
corporated in the soil. The process was of much technical import- 
ance in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as the source of 
nitrates for gunpowder. During the Thirty Years’ War and other 
great tmitinental wars, the various governments had been seriously 
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cnncerned ii;i fcliese so-called iiiire beds, and bad done a great, deal 
ii> sfciiitolate their development'. An interesting eoriectioii ol" 
liieinoirs relating to tlie practical details was piiblislied in Paris 
ill 1776.* A stiidy of these papers shows that the conditions of 
the change were tolerably well, ascertained even then, but nothing 
was known of its mechanism. 

It has several times happened in the history of civilisation that 
agriculture has benefited by knowledge gained during war. The 
mass of information accumulated during the eighteenth century 
wars, and apparently rendered useless in the nineteenth century 
])y the promise of peace and the discovery of nitrates in. Chile, was 
found to be of fundamental importance in agriculture. Boussin- 
gault had realised, and Schloesing at once accepted the view, that 
the nutrition of plants, so far as nitrogen was concerned, dependefl 
on the nitre-bed processes; organic nitrogen compounds, useless as 
])lant nutrients, became converted into highly valuable nitrates 
wlieii added to the soil ; the more rapidly this change could be 
brought about, the better for the plant. So long, however, as the 
irieohanisni of the change was unknown, the old knowledge was 
simply empirical and incapable of full utilisation. Many investi- 
gations had been made, but the problem remained unsolved. The 
balance of opinion was in favour of a pui'ely physical process, but 
there was also a strongly supported chemical hypothesis. 

Ill 1875 a Commission was appointed to inquire' into a scheme 
for carrying Paris sewage out to the land between Clichy and the 
forest of St. Germain, and Schloesing was asked to draw up the 
report. Barely, even in Prance^, can an essentially practical 
inquiry have led to such striking scientific results. When. 
Schioesiug had finished the investigation, he had not only dis- 
covered a new and vastly iniproveii method of treating sewage, but 
lie had realised what was the cause of nitrification, and tluis 
founded the science of soil bacteriology. We cannot do better than 
let. hi, m tell the story in his own words.: 

“I was selected,’" he tells ,iis, '‘to draw up the report of this 
Commissiou. On this occasion, following the plan indicated in 
1856 by M. llerve Mangon, and taking advantage also of the more 
recent investigations of Dr, Prankiand, I endeavoured to elucidate 
the principles involved in the land treatment of sewage by coii- 
iieetiiig the process with, the phenomena of slow combustion of 
organic matter in an atmosphere containing oxygen; I investigated 
at, the same time the conditions necessary to secure satisfactory 

* “Beceuil de Memoires efc d’Observationa sur la fo,rmation et sur ia 
fabrication du Salp6tre par les Coiruriissioimaires nomiues par rAcaderoiM 
pour,le:j,ngement'duPrix,du.Salpetre.” — Paria, 1776. 
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piirijicai-ioii in practice, i laade a spe(‘ia.l point (vi (iistiiiguishing 
I vco problems wliicli were ot'teu cont’usetl : ])uri(ication simply and 
solely of Paris sewage, wliich would only require an. area of 2000 
hectares (5000 acres), and agricultural utilisation ot' Paris sewage, 
Aviiich would require an area twenty times as great. 

‘'Boussiiigaiilt had just published the researches on nitrification 
tJiat he had carried out some time previously. Blood, meat, wnol, 
sti’aw, and oil-cake did not nitrify when mi.xed with. sa,nd am! 
(dialk and allowed slowdy to oxidise, but they rapidly nilritied wlien 
mixed with soil. I had vainly tried to nitrify ainuioiria Ijy adding 
it t-o sand and challc and leaving the inixt.ure exposed to air. Phese 
I'esnUs led me to think that the pro|>erty of bringing iibont nitrili- 
(*atioii was |)eculiar to soil. 

“ VVisliiiig to fix my ideas on the subject, I made the following 
experiineQt. A large tube, 1 metre long, was filled with 5 kg. of 
ignited sand mixed with 100 grains of powdered chalk. The sand 
was watered daily Avith sewage, the amount being so ai'i-anged that': 
it took eight days to traverse the tube. Por the first tv/enty days 
there was no sign of nitrification, then nitrates began to appear, 
and the amount rapidly increased; finally, the liquid flowing out 
of the tube contained neither ammonia nor organic :matter----the 
sewage was absolutely purified.” 

The quality of the man’s genius was revealed in two striking 
deductions drawn from this simple experiment. One was of 
supreme practical importance, and has revolutionised sewage dis- 
posal practice. 

Au point de vue de repiiratioii cles eaiix d’egout, Texperience 
. . . prouve, eii effet, qu’il n'est nullemeut iiecessaire que i’irriga- 
tiou soit etablie sur les terrains agricoles,; do sables steriles se 
])rete.nt parfaitement a repiiration, lorsque le fermeiit nitri(|iu‘, 
apporte par les eaux memes, a pris possession du milieu,” 

From this to the modern bacteria bed is no great stej), at any 
'rate in .principle.. ■■ 

The second -deduction was of even greater conseqitenco for the 
development of agricultural science. Keveiding to the delay of 
twenty days in the setting in of iiitrification, Schloesing and Muntz 
asked A^hy it set in. With characteristic shi'ewdness they observed 
fluit this delay could scarcely .arise if , tlie pimcess were purely 
])hysical or chemical; some biological factor seemed to be indicated. 
In order to test this possibility they added a little chlorofoiun to 
the sew age ; nitrifi cation at once stopped. They then removed the 
chloroform and “seeded” with a little fresh sewage; after an 
interval nitrification began again. This showed that the process 
AA-as brought about by living organisms, and fortbAvith Schioesing 
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and Muntz announced the existence of a living ferinent. The 
discovery at once attracted attention; Waringtoii at Rothainsted 
immediately recognised its importance, and proceeded to iuvestigato 
nitrification in the Rothainsted soils ; he was able to confirm the 
accuracy of Schloesiiig s deductions. Later on, the proof was made 
more rigid liy Winogradsky’s discovery of the organism. It is no 
diminution of the credit of the discovery tliat I’asteur in 1S62 had 
already foreshadowed it, as Schloesing himself pointed out, in his 
remarkable statement: 

“ Beau CO up d’etres inferieurs out ‘la propriete de traiisporter 
roxygene do Fair, en quantite considerable, sur les inatieres 
organiqiies coinjilexes : c'est un des moyeiis done se sert la nature 
pour transformer eii eau, acide carboniqne, oxyde de carbon, azote, 
a.cide nitriqiie, ainmoniacpie, les elements des substances 
organiqiies elaborees sur I’influence de la vie.” 

This research marks the beginning of soil bacteriology. It seized 
the iniaginalion of the younger workers, and speedily attracted 
recruits to the new subject. Although Schloesing did not himself 
develop the subject, be was satisfied that the “'ferment nitrique” 
did not exhaust the list of soil organisms. Reverting to his eai'lier 
work on the absorption of oxygen by soils, he says in one of his 
lectures*: C’etait la, pensait-oii alors, un fait purenient 

chimique. On sait aujourd’Iiui que c’est principalenient un fait 
biologique, e’est-a-dire que la combustion observee est le resultat 
de la vie de nombreiix organisines, tel par example que le ferinent 
nitriqiie, lequel est charge de trauspoi'ter I’oxygen© sur i’azote.” 

These investigations by no means represent the whole of his 
work on soil, although they may wfell prove to be his most per- 
luaneiit contributions to science. 

By a lengthy washing process, he obtained a preparation of the 
finest clay particles which reinaiMed indefinitely suspended in pure 
water, but was precipitated by traces of a calcium or magnesium 
salt. This was commonly regarded as being in soiiie sens© the 
esseidial clay, and agricultiu*al chemists marvelled at the mmute 
amouui^ present even, in heavy soils. The conception served a 
useful })urpos©, but it has since been replaced by a Iiroader one; 
tlie soil is now considered to be made tip of particlevS varying from 
1 nun. downwards to molecular dimensions, the different gronjis 
merging on© into another wiidiout perceptible breaks. The clay 
group is assigned for convenience an upper limit of 0'002 imn., 
but this is regarded as purely conventioiial. 

Another important investigation, had to do' with the inoveiinents 
of .calcium, carbonate in thi,e soil. ' .The cbnditaoiis' of' sol lability of 
; * .‘‘: LG5om de:ch«me.-a^ric^ 
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calcium cai'boiiate in carbonic acid were det,ei’niinGd, and tiie 
relatiioiisliip between tlie quantities of these two substances was . 
shown to follow a ■ logarithmic law. Deductions were drawn wbicli 
tlirew iniporta,nt light on the practice of liming and marling, and 
on the presence of lime in natural waters. 

During the course of these investigations, Scliloesing was 
appointed in 1876 to the Chair of Agricultural Cheinistry in the 
Iiistitut Agronotaique, then just founded. Eleven years later, in 
1887, he follo'wed the illustrious Boussingault at tho' Conservatoii'e 
des Arts et Metieres. During his active period, his lectures were 
collected by his son in a volume, which still remains a. sourcie of 
iuspiratioii to the student. 

In 1875 he hegaii another important group of investigations: 
he carried out a series of determinations of the amount of aniinonia 
in the air, and published some interesting speculations as to its 
source. He supposed that a great natural circulation took place ; 
the nitrates washed out from the soil find their way to streams and 
rivers, and finally to the sea; there they are reduced to ammonia, 
some of which escapes into the atmosphere, is blown over the land, 
and there absorbed by the soil or washed down by the rain. The 
ammonia then nitrifies, and such of the resulting nitrate as is 
washed out from the soil by rain-water passes once more through 
the same' cycle. . 

In like manner, he supposed a circulation of carbon dioxide 
between oceans and atmosphere, and in tfiis way he explained the 
smallness of the variations in amount of the carbon dioxide in 
the air from time to time. He considered that the proportion of 
carbon dioxide in the air was probably diminishing, although, of 
course, veiy slowly. "What,” he asked, "will be the result?” 

"Cet appaiivrissement coiitinue-t-il encore, et, s’il en est ainsi, 
ira-t-il jusqu’au point oh il causerait la ruine de la v%etation et 
par suite la fm de toiite vie a la surface de la terre? La solution 
de cet probleme dton si haut interet nous echappe absolunieiit . 
Elle lie pourra etre donnee one par les generations qui viendroni: 
doiigtemps' apres nous.” ■ • 

'Well ‘may we envy a man and a generation that Iiad nothing 
worse to worry about ! 


E, J.: Russell. 
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ALFRED SENTER. 

Bokn jANUARy 24th, 1853; Died June 29th, 1918. 


I- 

Alfkbi) Senier was born on January 24tli, 1,853, at Bur,nley, in 
Jjaricasliire. His fatlier, wbo' bad been one -of tbe early settlers in 
Dover, Wisconsin, had returned to England some sis years previ- 
ously to engage in business as a pharmacist, but for reasons of 
health lie found it necessary to return to America shortly after the 
liirtli of Alfred, bis eldest son. Thus except for a brief visit to 
England during infancy and another during bis student days, 
Senier’s whole youth up to the time of his graduation as M.D. at the 
University of Michigan in 1874 was spent in the United States, 
chiefly at Mazomanie, Mr. Alfred Senier, the father, appears to 
have been a man of romantic disposition, which found its expression 
ill a certain restlessness, leading him in early life to spend several 
years at sea and later to travel considerably in Europe. The son 
inherited this taste for travel, and was allowed to visit both Ijondon 
and Paris at the age of eighteen in the middle of his student career. 

Immediately after his graduation the family finally returned to 
London, where Senier obtained a post at the school of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, first as assistant to Prof. Attfield and later as 
demonstrator. He was elected a Fellow of the Chemical Society in 
1875 and a Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry three years later. 

In 1881 he left the school of the Pharmaceutical Society in order 
to take charge of the chemistry teaching at St. John’s College, 
Battersea, where he remained for three years. 

During this period in London his interests extended beyond his 
professional duties, which hitherto did not seem to offer him suffi- 
cient scope for his mental activities. Endowed as he was with the 
faculty of accurate reasoning, and with clearness and breadth of 
mental vision, liis interest at this time turned markedly to philo- 
sophical questions. We find him appointed as honorary, secretary 
and treasurer of the AristoteHan Society on April 19th, 1880, 
when it was first organised. He acted in this capacity until 1884, 
and in 1902 he was elected an honorary life member. At its fifth 
meeting lie delivered a lecture to the Society on “Plato.” In 1882 
we find him delivering a series of lectures on the “ Elements and 
.Early History of Terrestrial Physic® ” to tlie Positivist Society in 
Mewton Hall, Fetter Lane. It is also interesting to observe that 
he ..wrote to' in 1877 a spirited letter in 
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siippoi't at biie proposal to admit lady pharmacists into the Pliarma- 
ceiitieal Softiety, 

III 1§6I lie left London for Berlin, where he studied cliemistry 
under A. W. von Hofmann, It was at this period of his life that 
lie reeeiv^^L liis greatest inspiration. Enthusiastic and imaginative 
by iiatiire„ he threw himself wholeheartedly into liis work, and soon 
attractftd attention of Hofmann, who became his ideal as a jiro- 
fessor, I&ftfcm’er, and teacher. A close friendship bound him to his 
old insist ear, in whose family circle he spent many liappy evenings, 
and whose |) ersonality made a lasting impression on his mind. 

Later hr life when fulfilling liis duties in an academic chair lie 
loved to III ink that the same happy relations existed between his 
stri dents anil himself as he had felt when a student of Hofmanu. 
His inter essiti. in his past students never flagged. He was ever ready 
to help lli am, and always pleased to hear of their success. 

Senier's owm exceptional powers as a teacher were nO' doubt due 
to a large esHtent to' the powerful influence of Hofmann, of whom 
he was tired of speaking. Among liis papers this idea is 

expressed Al words thus : “ I had special opportunities for studying 
tlio mefclieds of teaching for which Hofmann was justly famous. 
H© pos.sess 9 ..ecl that rare gift of inspiring his students with the dis- 
coverer's e^nlliusiasm. We discovered, with him to lead us, things 
known to swnce; and then, without realising a difference, we fol- 
lowed him to things that were new, and thus became cliemists with 
the liabifc of research. With such a leader in research, with sucli a 
ieaclier ill i lie right meaning of the word, no' wondex that those wiio 
came wibliEii inis influence l>ecanie inquirei's and teachers too.” 

On June 25th, 1887, he graduated Ph.D. in Berlin, and Teturiicd 
' sliortly affcoi'wards to London. . 

Here he ^mwained for a few years writing articles for iho standarrl 
diction ariess of cliemistry until he was called to act as locum tcr.cns 
for Maxwell Simpson, Professor of Clieniistry at Qiieeirs Coilcgc, 
Cork, in 1S9»0. The latter resigned the following year, and was 
succeeded bj Prof. A. E. Dixon, of Galway. The vacancy ihus 
created was ;jsiled by the appointment of Senier to tlie Chair of 
Cliemistxy at «Galway, which he occupied until liis death. 

This Ciiaw when first established in 1849 was filled by Edmuiid 
.Konaldsj, tIiv in the early days of the Chemical Society .served as 
Secretary asicl also acted as Editor of this Journal. 

Ill arlditic-n to fulfilling the duties as Professor of Chemistry at 
Queenb C'olIeg<c, Galway, Senier acted as Lecturer in Medical Juris-: 
prudence aird Hygiene. 

Ill Galway Ms professorial duties. Ids work on the Col lego Couii- 
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cil, and liis |uvfso.nal iiitei'est iti Itis stiideuls engaged liis c!o8e;>l 
attention. His strong personality and buoyant eiitlviisiasra made a, 
powerful appeal to the minds of liis students, with whom lie was 
always immensely popular. He was a champion of students’ 
interests, and never tired of reminding them that he was, and 
Avoiild remain, “ always a student.” Although not naturally 
attracted to athletic sports, lie quickly realised their healtliy influ- 
ence and value in promoting esprit de. carps and harmony among 
young' men, assembled from all parts of Ireland, from liomes reiire- 
senting all shades of religious and political differences. They soiiglii 
and obtained in Galway a University training under a system which, 
althougli tecliiiically iioii-residential, was by rea.soii of the smalb 
ness and isolation of the “ Citie of the Tribes” virtually residen- 
tial. Senier seised liis opportunity and quickly won the affection of 
all the students by becoming the active patron of their sports. He 
founded tli^' athletic union and acted as its president and treasurer 
for seventeen years. The astonishing prowess of the football team 
in its competitions with the larger sister colleges of Belfast and 
Cork was in no small measure due to his sympathetic and generous 
support. 

Meanwhile, the problem of continuing liis researches had to be 
faced, and was tackled courageously and successfully. At first little 
progres.? could be made, as Galway offered but a poor field for creat- 
ing and inamtaining an advanced chemical atmo.sphere. Neverthe- 
less, he persisted in his attempt, and soon acquired a good chemical 
library and equipment sufficient to make a start. Well-furnislied 
inodern lab-oratories soon followed, and in conjunction with various 
a,s8i8taiits, demonstrators, and senior students he was eventually 
able to <‘ontri!)ute a large nuniber of ])apers, chieliy on acridines 
a/nd on plsototrojhc and tlierinoivropic compounds, to the Tnins- 
(ictions of this Society. 

In 1908 the Royal University of Ireland conferred on him the 
degree of D.Sc, hoaons causa. This event was mad© tlnv occasion of 
a }>ublic presentation to him of an address and silver casket from bis 
old students, whose eager and liberal response, even from the most 
distant p^arts of the world, }:x)re ample testimony to the lasting 
feeling of reverence, and goodwill in which tliey held their old 
teacher and patron of their sports. 

He was elected a member of . the Royal Irish Academy, and in 
1912 he acted as President of the Chemical Section of tlie British 
Association at the Biinde© Meeting," , 

.When, the National University ■■■of Ireland .was . created, in 1908 
lie took an active part in .its orga^nisatio-n ■.and develop,tn,ent. ■ He was' 
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a member of tli6i Senate until liis death, which took place- on 
29fcli,, 1918,, ill Galway after a brief illness. Senier married in 1887, 
and is survived jiy bis wife and two daughters. 


w. s. m: 


II. 

By the death of Alfred Senior the country has lost one of its 
most enthusiastic and devoted workers in the domain of organic 
chemistry. The loss is felt most keenly by all his students and 
co-workers, who will always chbrish the remembrance of his sympa- 
thetic and inspiring personality. In him the spirit of scientific 
inquiry was strong indeed, for in the face of difficulties, which 
would have baffled and beaten many a man of less sterling worth, 
his courage never failed, but enabled him to pursue unwearyiagly 
the lofty ideals which he had formed in his youth andHo achieve 
a measure of success and distinction which will assuredly become 
fimitful in the future. 

Even before leaving America he had shown evidence of a desire 
to undertake -original investigations, liis first paper, on the analysis 
of soap, appearing in the American Journal of Pharmacy in 1874. 
At the School of the Pharmaceutical Society his aspirations received 
encouragement from Prof. Attfield, and he contributed a aeries of 
articles to the Pharmaceutical Journal, chiefiy relating to the 
investigation of pharmaceutical preparations and including a table 
for the qualitative analysis of scale preparations, alkaloids, etc. The 
intei'action of glycerol and borax particularly engaged his attention, 
because he found that he could utilise it as a means for detecting 
glycerol . In, 1878 he contributed to the Transaction of the Chemi- 
cal Society A New Test for Glycerin.” He also- published a nuin- 
her of articles in tlw Sam tary JSfiffineer^ 

111 Berlin Seiiier came under the powerful influence of A , W. 
von Hofmann. The enthusiasm which Hofmann aroused in him 
remained with him to the end, and he spoke of him almost with 
veneration in liis public lectures. 

Inspired as he was by his experience in Germany, the whole course 
of Senier’s later life afforded abundant evidence that he had learned 
nothing of the modern German aggressive Spirit of world-domina,- 
tion. Indeed, his realisation of its existence only came to. him. 
after war was declared, and its. effect on him was painful in the 

extreme, as shown in his letters to the writer. 

^ In Berlin liis attention was first directed to the action of heat on 
the formyl and thioformyl derivatives of aromatic amines, and laW 
to the investigation of cyanuric acid' and cyanuric chlorlda He was 
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able to sliow tiiat the alleged, a- and jB-isomerides obtained by Heraig 
by tile inte-ractioii of carbamide and hexabromo'aceton© were in 
reality identical with ordinary cyanuric acid. This work was 
embodied in his dissertation for the degree of Ph.D. 

Shortly after his appointment to Galway he reverted to' the exam- 
ination of cyanuric acid, and found that the white solid produced 
by the* polymerisation at 0° of freshly distilled cyanic acid was not 
pure cyamelide as was supposed, but consisted chiefly of cyanuric 
acid mixed with 30 per cent, of cyamelide. 

Being greatly interested in all Hofmann’s work, lie decided to 
follow up the reaction by which ethylenediamines and piperazines 
are formed from arylamines. By using methylene dihaloids instead 
of ethylene dihaloids, he found that although the simplest aryl- 
amines give rise to methylenediamines, as the molecules increase in 
complexity through the inclusion of methyl groups or of condensed 
rings, the character of the reaction changes and results in the forma- 
tion of acridines. Thus from ^-cumidin© he obtained hexamethyi- 
acridine, and from a-naphthylamine a new dinaphthacridine. This 
result led him to study the subject of acridines in some detail, and 
a series of papers appeared in the Transactions. He also introduced 
a new and convenient system of notation in the acridine series. 
This work was followed by a paper on quinazolines and a series of 
papers on the synthesis of phototropic compounds, to which he was 
led by his observations on salicylidene-m-toluidine during the course 
of his inves^tigations on acridines. This discovery of phototropdc 
change led him to prepare and examine a large number of simi- 
larly constituted anils, . many of which were also phototropie, 
although the property was by no means characteristic of the class. 
The change from the paler variety to the darker imder the influ- 
ence of sunlight occurs rapidly in a few minutes — whereas the 
reverse change requir-es a much longer time. This process of 
reversal can, ^ lie found, be* accelerated by raising the temperatures, 
hut there appears to be for each substance a critical temperature 
above which the property of phototropic change disappears. In some 
cases this temperature is near the melting point; in others it is 
much lower; in fact, in the ease of two* compounds examined, 
namely, salicylidene-p-anisidine and 2-liydroxy-3-methoxybeiizyi- 
idene-p-x.ylidine, no phototropie change is observed until a tempera- 
ture of —20° is reached. Similar colour changes were observed to 
take place under the influence of heat instead of light, this pheno- 
menon being teiined i ' by Senier. Thermotropy appears 
to bemuch commoner than phototropy, and in many instances the 
ihermotropes were also found to be phototropie. The suggestion was 
put forward liy S enier , , that these/ ^ and thermotropic 
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cliang'e.s ;tro to be atscrilted i,o ..isom.t!ric cl.iaiiu-es. all'eeiijig' Uie aggre- 
gatioji of luoleciiles in, solids ratlier tliaij. to' cbauges in the struc- 
tures of the molecules themselves. In liis Presidential address to 
Section B of the Dundee meeting of the British Association in 1912 
he developed this idea of the existence of solid molecular aggre- 
gates. Several instances of polymorphic changes due to trituration 
were also' examined, chiefly in the case of j>-hydroxybenzylideiiearyl- 
amines. This work, extending over several years, was the subject 
of a series of papers in the Tranmcfiorif!, and reniains unfinished. 
No douljt it. will be possible in the future to. tlirow more light on 
the subject by means of optical measurements. 

Apart from his purely scientific studies, Senier took a deeji 
interest in educational affairs. The difficulties which had to be 
encountered in Galway were due partly to the remoteness of the 
College from the main centre of scientific activity and partly to 
the anomalous character of the College during the greater part, of 
Seiiier’s life in Galway. 

Since the dissolution of the Queen’s XJniversity in 1879 the tliree 
Colleges at Belfast, Galway, and Cork had been reduced from the 
status of integral members of a university to that of colleges w.here 
students were able to study for the examinations of an external 
institution-— r-the Royal University. In addition to- this loss of 
prestige-, the College at Galway suffered througli lack of active 
support by the people of Connaught. It was therefore not in close 
syinpatliy with its environment. This state of affairs has liappily 
been reinedied by the abolition of the Royal Univeirsity and tlie 
creation in 1908 of two new teaching universities, namely, tlie 
National University of Ireland and tlie Queen’s University of 
Btdfasi.. Tlie College at Galway, re-na.med ''University (.^oUegc, 
Galway,” became , a constituent part of tlie National Univer.dl.y, ami 
Seiner was elected to a seat on- the Senate. The existence of Mm 
College has often been threatened, but it has survived and, indeed, 
altainwl a flourishing condition. There is no doubt ilial Senicr's 
efforts to foster the spirit of scientific research materially advam'ed 
the cause of education in Galway and in Ireland. In his j sublie 
lectures on ‘'A Yisit to Giessen - or Thoughts on Liebig and IHieim 
istry in Germany” and Bonn on the Rhine; Pages from ih- 
History and Stray Thoughts on Education ” he deals in a very 
attractive way with the history of the development of scientific 
research in. Germany, and. in his lecture before tlie Royal Du'hlin 
Society in 1910 on d' The Univemity and Technical Training" he 
made a very lucid anrl careful analysis of the varlou.'^ university 
systems ni the wmrld. In view of modern needs these essays arc 

* Pubiished at Dubliu, ISIO, by Edward Ponspnby^ llG, Grafton. Street. 
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well AV:3rtii reading, for lie explains very clearly how industrial 
development does not depend on the technical education of the 
operatives, hut arises naturally from the development of the highest 
form of scientific activity at the universities. 

P. C. Austin. 


JOHN BISHOP TINGLE. 

Born 1867; Died August 5th, 1918. • 

John Bishop Tingle, Professor of Chemistry in McMaster Uni- 
versity, Toronto, who died on August 5th, 1918, at the age of fifty- 
one, after a brief illness, received his early training at the Eoyal 
Grammar School, Sheffield, entering Owen’s College, Manchester, 
in 1884, under the late Sir Henry Roscoe. In 1887 he proceeded to 
the University of Munich to study with Claisen and von Baeyer, 
where lie took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1889. While 
at Munich his studies were essentially in organic chemistry, liis 
dissertation for the degree dealing with the action of ethyl oxalate 
on aliphatic ketones. 

On returning to England Dr. Tingle held certain junior appoint- 
ments which offered him opportunities for research. Owing, how- 
ever, to unforeseen family responsibilities he was compelled to give 
up, for a time, his chosen career of investigation, and taught 
chemistry in secondary schools. 

In 1896 he came to America and was successively professor of 
chemistry at the Lewis Institute, Chicago (1897-1901), Illinois 
College, Jacksonville (1901-1904), and assistant in charge of organic 
chemistry at Johns Hopkins University under Professor Remsen 
(1904-1907). During his residence in the United States Dr. Tingle 
became sub-editor and abstractor in organic chemistry on the staff 
of iho- American Chemical Jwtrnal) his work being characterised 
with care and precision, and as his study of current literature in his 
chosen field was extensive and exhaustive he spared no pains to 
make his abstracts clear, complete, and xiseful. His long training 
as an abstractor on the staff of the Journal of the Chemical Society 
specially qualified him to take this important part in organising the 
organic abstracts for the American journal. . 

Dr. Tingle was appointed , . professor of chemistry ■ , at , McMaster 
University, Toronto, in 1907, in which post he laboured energeti- 
cally and faithfully until his death. It was perhaps in teaching, 
for which he possessed a special talent, that Dr. Tingle did his best 
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and most valuable, work for the -country of his adoption. He was 
insistent on the importa-nce of careful, accurate, and clean crafts- 
mansliip', and held that theory was useless and often .misleading 
without a knowledge of how it had been deduced and how it could 
be applied in practice. He laid special stress on the need ol.' mani- 
pulative skill of the highest order as a necessary pre-requisite to 
orderly and clear reasoning and successful results. 

Dr- Tingle’s original work, embodied in upwards of thirty publi- 
cations, deals with problems of organic chemistry, and is centred 
chiefly round the mechanism of the “ Claisen reactions ” and the 
products and mechanism of nitration in the benzene series. His 
last paper, which did not appear in print until after liis death, 
settled certain minor points previously undetermined, and was 
intended to clea.r the way for a comprehensive study of the laws 
governing nitration and the means by which their reactions could 
be controlled. Dr. Tingle made organic research his life work, and 
carried through to a successful issue a large number of investigations 
in his chosen field. He held a first place among organic chemists in 
Canada, and had he been spared it was expected that he would 
have been able in a few years to devote himself almost exclusively to 
research. Much has been lost by his death. 

Ill the sphere of Canadian war work Dr. Tingle was the first to 
recommend the intensive training of girls for employment in muni- 
tion and chemical factories in Canada, and laid himself out ener- 
getically to instruct them towards this end. The extra work 
involved undoubtedly accelerated his death. 

He translated and edited several important works in chemistry. 
For a long time ‘‘ Spectrum Analysis,” by Landauer and Tingle, 
was the most comprehensive work on the subject in English. 

Dr, Tingle was a kind and generous man, taking a great personal 
interest in his students and their work and exciting their ambition 
and enthusiasm for advanced study. 

He leaves a widow and two children. 


W. B. L. 
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XXXIV. —Porphyroxine, 

By JiTBNDRA Nath Rakshit. 

The ethereal extract obtained in the estimation of inorpliiiie in 
opiimi by the process described by the author {Analifst, 1918, 42, 
320) left a viscid, brown, crystalline residue on evaporation, which 
when dissolved in dilute acid always gave a solution, becoming 
more and more purple on stirring or heating. Previous authors 
do not agree regarding the composition of this colouring matter; 
Merck, in 1837, prepared from opium a substance containing its 
colouring matter, and called it porphyroxine; IJesse remarked 
{A.nnalen', 1870, 163, 47) that the substance prepared by the 
former investigator was a mixture of several alkaloids, one of which 
is meconidine and another probably rhceadipe. The same author 
(Amialerh, Suppl.) 1%^ — 1865, 4, 50) noted that Merck’s porphyr- 
oxine agrees "with rhoeadine in method of preparation, propeiities, 
and composition. It was thought desirable to investigate y?:hether 
there is any alkaloid that may be correctly called poi'phyroxine in 
Indian opium. The alkaloid now isolated was very likely a con- 
stituent of what Dey {Pharm.. ,7., 1882, [hi], 12, 397) obtained on 
evaporation of the ethereal extract prepared by shaking an aqiieous 
solution of opipm inade alkaline with sodium carbonate or 
ammonia, and apparently also .of what Merck called porphyroxine. 
Considering these facts and that the alkaloid gives a purple solu- 
tion with dilute acids resembling porphyry, the name porphyroxine 
may reasonably be retained. * 

The alkaloid isolated is fairly readily soluble in water, in which 
respect only it resembles papaverine, codamine, naroeine, and 
codeine, but its other properties are in striking contrast with them ; 
the solutions of the base or its salts are strongly laevorotatory, it 
does not sublime like codamine, and, u,nlike oodeiiie, the aqueous 
solution of its hydrochloride gives , a white or pale yellow precipitate 
with , ammonia. 

Preparation . — Twenty parts of Indian opium powder and nine 
parts of freshly slaked lime were triturated in a mortar for five 
minutes, then 100 parts of water were .added gradually during one 
hour, the trituration being continued. The .solution was filtered 
and the filtrate shaken with an equal bulk of ether for ten minutes 
in a separator. The ethereal layer was then filtered into another 
separator containing some dry lumps of calcium chloride, shaken 
for five minutes;' allowed .-to settle,, the ethereal solution decanted, 
filtered, and evaporated on ,a water-bath. A pale yellowish-brown, 
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soft, crystalline residue was obtained, which when rubbed with a 
spatula on a porcelain plate for three to four hours became a dj-y 
powder. One hundred grams of this powder were heated with 
200 c.c. of light petroleum until the solvent boiled briskly, the 
whole was shaken for fifteen minutes, heated again to boiling, and 
the petroleum decanted as completely as possible, the insoluble 
residue being carefully excluded. This process of extraction was 
repeated five times, 100 c.c. of petroleum being used each time, and 
finally the contents of the flask were collected, dried, and powdered. 
Ten grams of this powder were triturated with 100 c.c. of 10 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid gradually added during half an hour, and 
then with 100 c.c. of water gradually added during another hour, 
and filtered quickly, the residue being washed with a little dilute 
hydrochloric acid. To the filtrate was added a saturated solution 
of sodium hydrogen carbonate, a thin layer of ether being kept on 
the surface of the liquid, and the latter was stirred until the addi- 
tion of a further quantity did not produce any effervescence. After 
remaining for half an hour for the complete separation of the pre- 
cipitate, .this was collected and washed with distilled water. The 
filtrate, .measuring about 500 c.c., was shaken with 60 c.c. of chloro- 
form for fifteen minutes, the chloroform removed, and the process 
of extraction was similarly repeated thrice with 30, 25, and 25 c.c. 
of chloroform respectively. The chloroform extracts were mixed 
together, filtered, the bulk of the solvent was distilled off, and the 
residue dried slowly on the water-bath; it was then kept overnight 
in a desiccator. Sometimes the substance formed a soft, viscid, 
crystalline mass, but 'generally a pale brownish-yellow, viscid 
varnish, which on rubbing with a spatula against the side of the 
basin for an hour became a crystalline, pink powder. Five grams 
of this powder were heated on a water-bath with 100 c.c. of light 
petroleum (b. p. 100— 120°) Just to boiling, the mixture was then 
shaken for fifteen minutes with a rotatory motion, heated again 
to boiling, and the petroleum decanted through filter paper, the 
undissolved residue being carefully excluded. The residue in the 
flask was again twice extracted similarly with 80* and 60 c.c., 
respectively, of light petroleum, care being always taken not to 
melt the substance, thus causing the extraction to be incomplete. 
The successive petroleum extracts were collected and allowed to 
evaporate, when the base crystallised in groups of radiating, 
shining, pale yellow prisms,', which were carefully separated from a 
thin film of non-crystallme residue,, powdered, and dried in a desic- 
cator. Several samples from different preparations were analysed, 
the results of one only being given below: 
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0-29r)0 gave 0-7530 CO^ and 0-1854 HgO, 0 = 69*46; H = 6-98. 

0-253 ,, 10-6 c-c- Ng (moist) at 34° and 750 mm. N = 4-36. 

C19H23O4N requires 11 = 6-99; 0=69*30; N = 4-26 per cent. 

Porphyroxin© forms pale yellow or white, transparent prisms 
melting at 134 — 135° to a clear, transparent, straw-coloured liquid 
which solidifies on cooling. It is a non-deliquescent substance 
appreciably soluble in water, giving a strongly alkaline solution; 
it is readily soluble in dilute acids, acetone, carbon disulphide, 
chloroform, or glacial acetic acid, moderately so in benzene, carbon 
tetrachloride, methyl or ethyl alcohol, toluene, or ethyl acetate, 
sparingly so in amyl alcohol, ether, light petroleum, ammonia, or 
barium hydroxide, and almost insoluble in aqueous sodium hydr- 
oxide, potassium hydroxide, or lime water.. When its dilute 
mineral acid solutions are kept exposed to air, they assume a fine 
pink porphyry colour. The base has a strongly alkaline reaction 
towards cochineal, methyl-orange, and litmus, but has no action on 
phenolphthalein. Iodine solution gives an orange precipitate with 
the aqueous solution of the base and a brick-red precipitate with 
its dilute hydrochloric acid solution. Mayer’s reagent gives a white 
precipitate with its aqueous solution and the usual pale yellow one 
with its dilute hydrochloric acid solution. Colour reactions of the 
base are often vitiated by the presence of a small quantity of 
impurity, and the following reactions were observed with a sample 
specially prepared by recrystallising three times from petroleum. 
It gives a red colour with concentrated sulphuric acid, a grass-green 
with concentrated sulphuric acid and a small quantity of potassium 
dichromate, a pale yellow with concentrated nitric acid, and an 
orange with concentrated hydrochloric acid; a brownish-red pre- 
cipitate is obtained on adding ferric chloride to its sulphuric acid 
solution, and when fused with potassium hydroxide it becomes 
brown and gives off a strongly alkaline vapour without becoming 
charred. 

0-2540, made up to 50 c.c. with chloroform, gave a -4-1° 
(Ventzke) in a 2-dcm. tube at 32°, whence [a] —139-9°. 

hydrochloride crystallises from water in prismatic needles. 
It is a stable salt, and, on heating, softens at 140° and. melts at 
155° to a clear, pale yellow liquid which does not solidify quickly 
on cooling: 

0-1168 gave 0-0460 AgCL 01 = 9-7. 

Gi9H2304N,HGrrequires 01 = 9-7 per cent. 

It is a non-deliquescent, crystalline, stable substance readily 
sobible ill water, chloroform, iiiethyl or ethyl alcohol, or glacial 
acetic acid, sparingly;, so ■ in;' amyl ^'alcohol'.'or 'carbon disulphide, .and. 
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almost iasoluble in acetone, benzene, carbon tefcrachlo'ride, ethyl 
acetate, ether, light petroleimi, or toluene. 

0-2320, made up to 50 e.c. with water, gave (Veiikfce) in 

a 2*dcm, tube at 32°, whence [a.] — 118'8°. 

The jdaUmcMonde separates from a fairly concentrated aqueous 
solution as a bright, oehreous, crystalline powder. 

JfomKl: Pt=18‘0. 

(0i„H2304N^HCl)»PtC'!.t requires Pt==18-2 per cent. 

■When kept in a steam-oven for a long time, it slowly swells 
up and decomposes, forming a dark browii, spongy mass. It 
darkens at 188° and melts and decomposes at about 204°. 

The aurkhloride was obtained as a greyish-yellow, aniorphoiis 
precipitate, which decomposed within an hour while remaining in 
the mother liquor. 

The lnjdrahmmide crystallises in fine, white needles which melt 
at 148—150° to a pink liquid : 

0-3367 gave 0T555 AgBr. Br=19‘7. 

CjgH2304N,HBr requires Bf = l9‘5 per cent. 

It becomes slightly pink after two or three days, and is readily 
soluble in water, methyl or ethyl alcohol, or glacial acetic acid, 
sparingly so in acetone, chloroform, or ethyl acetate, and insoluble 
in amyl alcohol, benzene, carbon disulphide, carbon tetrachloride, 
ether, light petroleum, or toluene. 

0'4209, made up to 50 c.c. with water, gave a — 4'4° (Ventzke) in 
a 2-doin, tube at 32°, whence [a] ■*- 90'6°. 

The hf dr iodide was obtained as a pale brown powder, which 
melts and decomposes at 115°. The salt, once separated from, its 
aqueous solution, is very sparingly soluble in water, and therefore 
in the, analysis the silver iodide was precipitated , from its alcoholic 
solution 

' 0*1560 gave 0-8200 Agl. 1:*= 28-3. 

tequires Is=27'S per cent. 

It is readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohols, very sparingly 
so in water, acetone, chloroform, ethyl acetate, or glacial acetic 
acid, and insoluble in amyl alcohol, benzene, carbon disulphide, 
carbon, tetrachloride, ether, light petroleum, or toluene. 

0-3120, made up to 50 c.c. with alcohol, gave a- 2*8° (Ventzke) in 
a 2-dciii. tube at 32°, whence [ct] -«"77*8°. 

The sidphate separated from -water in pale pink, radiating plates 
which, when washed with a mixture of equal parts of absolute 
alcohol and ether, melted at 193° to a pink liquid, with slight 
decomposition : 
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0-5120 gave 0-1794 BaS 04 . S~4'8i 

(Ci 9H2304N)2,H2S04 requires S— 4*3 per cent. 

It is readily soluble in carbon tetrachloride, chloroform, ethyl 
alcohol, or toluene, and almost insoluble in acetone, amyl alcohol, 
benzene, carbon disulphide, ethyl acetate, ether, or light 
petroleum, 

0‘5600, made up to 50 c.c. with water, gave a — 7‘2° (Ventzke) in 
a 2-dcm. tube at 32°, whence [a] —111*4°. 

The phosphate did not crystallise from water, but was obtained 
as a powder, which melted at 117° to a pale brown, transparent 
liquid : 

0-4312 gave 0-1176 Mg 2 P 207 . P==7-6. 

C\9H2304N,H3P04 requires P = 7*3 per cent. 

This salt quickly absorbs moisture when left exposed to a damp 
atmosphere' and becomes viscous. It is readily soluble in water, 
alcohol, methyl alcohol, or glacial acetic acid, sparingly so in 
chloroform, ethyl acetate, or ether, and insoluble in acetone, amyl 
alcohol, benzene, carbon disulphide, carbon tetrachloride, light 
petroleum, or toluene. 

0*5390, made up to 50 c.c. with water, gave a- 6*1° (Ventzke) in 
a 2-dcm. tube at 32°', whence [a] -98-2°. 

The nitrate crystallises from water in voluminous, fine, feathery 
tablets aneltiiig at 122° to a transparent, pink liquid. An attempt 
was made to determine the nitratic nitrogen by the Cru3n-Frank- 
land method, but as soon as sulphuric acid was mixed with a solu- 
tion of 0*1367 grain of the nitrate in the nitrometer, a blood-red 
coloration was at once produced, and only 1*0 c.c, of moist nitric 
oxide was evolved at 35° and 750 mm. The percentage of nitratic 
nitrogen thug found is only 0;3S, whilst that required for 
Cj 9H2304N,HN03 is 3*80 per cent. Moreover, duplicate analyses 
did not always agree, and the nascent iiitric acid reacts with the 
alkaloid before it does with mercury: 

0*1965 gave 0*4240 CO. and 0-1090 H^O. €=^68*7 ; H = 6*1. 

requires C = 58*2; H = 6T per cent. 

It is readily soluble in water, chloroform, methyl or ethyl 
alcohol, glacial acetic acid, acetone, or carhon disulphide, sparingly 
BO in benzene, carbon tetrachloride, ethyl acetate, ether, or toluene, 
and insoluble in amyl alcohol or light petroleum. 

0“ 6835, made up to 50 c.c. with water, gave C 5 .— 9*1° (Ventzke) in 
a 2-dcm. tube at 32°, whence [a] —115*4°. 

The acetate was obtained as a , pale brown, transparent, viscid 
varnish ; 
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0-2780 gave 0-6610 CO3 and 0*1920 H^O. C-64-8; H=:7-6. 
C?j^ 9H2304N,C2H402, requires C = 64-8; H = 7-0 per cent. 

It is readily soluble in water, chloroform, methyl or ethyl 
alcohol, or glacial acetic acid, sparingly so in acetone or ethyl 
acetate, and insoluble in amyl alcohol, benzene, carbon disulphide, 
carbon tetrachloride, ether, light petroleum, or toluene. 

The oxalate crystallises from water in long, pale yellow, pris- 
matic crystals, which darken and melt at 182° with eft'ervescence : 

0-1670 gave 0-0492 CaC204. C2H2O4=20-72. 

Ci 9H2304N,C2H204 requires C2H204 = 21-48 per cent. 

It is fairly readily soluble in water, methyl alcohol, or glacial 
acetic acid, sparingly so in acetone, ether, or ethyl alcohol, and 
insoluble in amyl alcohol, benzene, carbon disulphide, carbon tetra- 
chloride, chloroform, ethyl acetate, light petroleum, or toluene. 

0‘9340, made up to 50 c.c. with water, gave a— 12*3° (Ventzke) 
in a 2-dcm. tube at 32°, whence [a] — 114*2°. 

The citrate is an amorphous, yellowish-white powder, which melts 
at 82 — 85° to a transparent, pale brown liquid : 

0*1135 gave 0*2680 CO. and 0*0735 H.O. C = 64-3.; H = 7*l. 
(C4gH2304N)3CeH(.07 requires C=64‘l; 11 = 6*4 per cent, 

It is appreciably hygi'oscopic, readily soluble in water, methyl 
or ethyl alcohol, or glacial acetic acid, sparingly so in acetone, 
amyl alcohol, carbon disulphide, chloroform, or ethyl acetate, and 
insoluble in benzene, carbon tetrachloride, ether, light petroleum, 
or toluene. 

0*1595, made up to 50 c.c, with water, gave a- 2*0° (Ventzke) 
in a 2-dcm. tube at 32°, whence [a] —108*6°. 

The tartrate is a, pink, crystalline powder, which melts at 
116 — 118° to a pale brown, transparent liquid: 

0*1080 gave 0*2475 CO. and 0*0650 E2O. C = 62*5; H = 6*6. 
(G'45,H2304N)2C4H80g requires C= 62-4; B[ = 6-4 per cent. 

It is somewhat hygroscopic, readily soluble in water, methyl or 
ethyl alcohol, or glacial acetic acid, sparingly so in amyl alcohol, 
benzene, carbon disulphide, chloroform, or ethyl acetate, and in- 
soluble in acetone, carbon tetrachloride, ether, light petroleum, or 
toluene. 

0*1635, made up to 50 c.c. with water, gave a “T8° (Ventzke) 
in a 2-dcm. tube at 32°, whence [a] —96*5°'. 

The picrate is a bright yellow, crystalline powder, which becomes 
brown at 171° and melts at 198°: 

0*1158 gave 0*2258 CO. and 0*0510 H^O. C-53-2; H = 4-8, 
CigH2304N,C6H307N3 requires 0 = 53* 7 p H = 4*7 per cent. 
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It is a lion-deliquescent, crystalline powder, readily soluble in 
acetone, cWoroform, metbyl or ethyl alcohol, glacial acetic acid, 
or ethyl acetate, sparingly so in water, amyl alcohol, benzene, or 
carbon disulphide, and almost insoluble in carbon tetrachloride, 
ether, light petroleum, or toluene. 

0‘2658, made up to 50 c.c. with water, gave a— 1*5° (Veiitzfce) 
in a 2-dcm. tube at 32°, whence [a] — 49-9°, 

Opiitm Factory, 

Gazipur, India. [ Becewed , October 1918.] 


XXXV . — Coagulation of Metal Sulphide Hydrosols. 
Part /. Influence of Distance between the 
Particles of a Sol 07 i its Stability. Anomalous 
Protective Action of Dissolved Hydrogen Sulphide. 

By .TStanendra Nath Mukheejee and Nagendra Nath Sen. 

The coagulation of the sulphide sols has been studied by a fairly 
large number of investigators. There is, however, fundamental 
disagreement between the results obtained by different authors. It 
was suggested by one of us in a previous paper (J. .dmer. Chem, 
So'C., 1915, 37, 2024) that the discrepancy is due tO' the difference 
in the methods of observation, some of which are undoubtedly 
defective. The method used in that paper is a comparative one, 
and is based on visual observation of the changes in the sol with 
time. It will be conceded that no objection can be taken against 
it, although it has one disadvantage in so far as it is not instru- 
mental,, This does not in any way interfere with the trend of th© 
results. The method is found to be the most suitable one and 
gives concordant numbers. 

Contrary to the observations of FreundHch {ZeiUch. 'physikal. 
Ghem., 1903, 44, 129), it was shown that dilution with pure water 
increases the stability of arsenious sulphide hydrosols to coagulation 
by electrolytes. The electrolytes studied were all salts of uni- 
valent cations. The difficulty in explaining the observed facts on 
the basis of the adsorption theory as develo'ped by Freundlich (loc. 
nt..; ihid., 1910, 73, 385; 1913, 83, 97; 86, 398, 641) was men- 
tioned. This point has also received attention from Kruyt and 
Spek. (Pfoc. IL Akad. 17,. 1158),.:' who 

examined ■ three ■ electrolytes,'; .namely, ■ the-, chlorides ' of ■ potassium, 
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bariiiBi, and aluminium, but could not find the stabilising influence 
of dilution of the sols for ions other than, potassion. They do not 
seem to recognise that the adsorption theory as it stands is in- 
sufficient to. explain all the facts observed, and do not consider the 
influence that the distance between the particles of the sol may 
have on the stability of the sol. 

^Further, Young and Neal (/: Fh^/sical Chem,, 1917, 21, 14), in 
a thorough study of cupric sulphide hydrosols, remark : “ the 

ain.ount of electrolyte required is independent of the dilution of 
the sol within wide limits. This latter was found to be true within 
rather close limits by T'reundlich for arsenic sulphide sols.” The 
method used by Young and Neal consists in mixing equal volumes 
(2 c.c, each) of electrolyte and sol and noting the respective, con- 
centration of electrolyte that just produces complete separation of 
the colloid in twenty-foitr hours and that whicli Just fails to do so. 
These two limiting concentrations give a measure of the stability 
of the sol or the coaguiative power of the electrolyte. This method 
is one due to Freundlich, and generally used by other workers. It 
will be noted that the concentrations of electrolytes employed are, 
necessarily, such as would require a fairly long time for the com- 
plete separation of the colloid, in the earlier paper (for, cit.), the 
ptOCess of coagulation was discussed in detail, and it was stated 
thht “thb time for complete settling is not characteristic of the 
rate of coagillation.” The justification of any method lies in so 
far as it indicates the progress of coalescence. The increased mass 
of particles with progress of coalescence iiiti'oduces a new factor, 
namely, their gravitational effect, which masks the true behaviour 
of the sol, as will be clear from the following observations on 
mercuric sulphide sols. 

These sols are opaque unless very dilute. On the addition 
of electrolytes, there is a quiescent period followed by a 
sharp clearing of the whole liquid. At this stage, the liquid loses 
its homogeneous appearance, and visible clots are found suspended 
throughout the liquid. As the change is sharp, the times noted by 
different observers agrfee satisfactorily. In this way, it is found 
that a mercuric sulphide sol, on saturation with hydrogen sulphide, 
requires a longer time for the observed change than when it is not 
so treated — the electrolyte concentration, of course, being identical. 

These experiments leave no doubt that dissolved .hydrogen 
siilpiiide increases the stability of the soL The subsequent settling 
of these clots, however, requires a very long time, which is about 
the same for both samples. So long as the respective times required 
for the clearing of the sols are vhry small compared with the time 
required for the subsequent settling of the clots, it is found that 
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the times that ai’e necessary for the complete separation of , the 
colloid do not differ much in the two cases.’ However, with electro- 
lyte concentrations where the clearing requires intervals comparable 
with that required for the subsequent settling of the clots, regular 
differences in stability are observed even if the times necessary for 
complete separation of the colloid are noted. 


Influence of Dilution an the Stahilify of a. Sol. 

The method employed is to mix. 5 c.c. each of sol and electrolyte 
ill carefully cleansed test-tubes. For reasons discussed in the 
previous paper, the electrolyte is always added to the sol. 
Thorough mixing is secured by pouring the mixed liquids from one 
test-tube to another and repeating the process. The mixed liquid 
is shaken regularly at short intervals, and changes w-ith time 
are observed. As before, the times required for perceptible change 
in the sol, for the attainment of maximum opacity, and for the 
first appearance of visible particles are noted. The time for com- 
plete separation of the colloid is also' noted When thought desirable. 
The comparison is always carried out side by side. For sols of 
mercuric and cupric sulphides, the time for the appearance of 
visible particles is noted. With dilute sols, it is necessary to note 
the time for complete settling of the particles. 

Experiments were made on arsenious sulphide sols with solutions 
of hydrogen, ammonium, potassium, lithium, barium and 
aluminium chlorides, aluminium sulphate, and thorium nitrate. 
With sols of mercuric and cupric sulphides, solutions of potassium, 
ainmonium and barium chlorides, aluminium sulphate, and thorium 
nitrate only were studied. All the glass vessels were cleansed by 
dipping them for twenty-four hours in chromic acid solution after they 
had been washed with dilute alkali hydroxide. The need for 
scrupulous care in. the washing of the vessels and avoiding dust or 
other impurities cannot be too strongly emphasised, This bolds 
especially for the extremely dilute solutions used in some cases. 

(a) Arsenious Sul'phule' Sols. 

In the presence of salts having univalent cations, dilution of the 
sol increases its stability in each case. The magnitude of the 
stabilising effect of dilution will be evident from table I. The 
electrolyte concentrations given are end concentrations, that is, 
what re-stdts after mixing. Ms? mentioned in the several tables 
are different unless stated ©thesrwi'so.- Coagulation ” means the 
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breaking up of tli© colloid into flakes so that the liquid is clear or 
very slightly coloured. 


Table I. 

Sol d contained 17‘58 millimoles of arsenious sulphide per litre. 
Sol B was prepared by diluting sol five times, and sol G by 
diluting sol A ten times, with pur© water. 

Electrolyte: lithiiim chloride. 


Dilution 

(after mixing). Sol. A. Sol. B. Sol. O. 

5N/W ... — — Coagulation after 

20 seconds. 

SN/3‘2 ... — Coagulation after Coagulation after 

30 seconds. 50 minutes. 

N IB Instantaneoxis Coagulation after Perceptible change 

coagulation. half an hour. after 8 minutes. 

Coagulation after 
2| hours. 

N/IQ ... Change perceptible Change just after Change perceptible 
on mixing. mixing not per- after 45 minutes. 

Coagulatioii not ceptible. 

observed after 
1 J hours. 


On the other hand, in the presence of the salts of aliiniiniuiii 
and thorium, the stability decreases on dilution, as will be seen 
from table II. The data refer to the same three sols. The 
observations in tables I and II were completed within two days, 
and neglecting the slight “ageing” during this interval, the data 
may be taken as comparable. 

Table II. 

Electrolyte: thorium nitrate. 

Blhition. Sol. d. Sol. if- Sol. C. 

27/10,000 Instantaneous Instantaneous Instantaneous 

coagulation. coagulation. coagulation. 

27/20,000 Perceptible turbidity Coagulation in 2 Coagulation within 
Just after mixing. minutes. half a minute. 

Sol changes 
slowly. 

27/30,000 Perceptible turbidity Perceptible turbidity Coagulation in 4 
after half an hour. after 5 minutes. minutes. 

27/40,000 ■ — Coagulation in 53 

' ■ minutes. . , 

Solutions of salts of bivaleiut dations display an interesting aspect 
of the effect of dilution of the sol oh its , stability W dilute 
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aols, the stability increases on dilution, whereas with sols very rich 
ill sulphide content, the stability diminishes on dilution, and for 
a rich so-1 it is possible to reach a limit where on further dilution 
the sol becomes more stable. Moreover, from table III it will be 
seen that the stability relations on dilution vary with the concen- 
tration of the electrolyte itself. 


Table III. 


Electrolyte : barium chloride. 

Arseuious sulphide sol cbiitaiiiing 19*45 millimoles per litre. 


Dilution of Sol diluted 

Electrolyte. Original Sol. 4 times. 

N /800 , . . Complete coagula* Change perceptible 
tion in 1 minute. in 20 seconds. 

Coagulation after 
4 minutes. 


Sol diluted 
16 times. 

Perceptible changjs 
after 1 minute. 
Coagulation after 
12 minutes. 


A/ 1000... Change perceptible Change perceptible 
after half a in 1 minute, 

minute. Clots Clots appear 

appear through- throughout after 

out after 17 18 minutes, 

minutes. 


Change perceptible 
after 2 minutes. 
Clots appear 
throughout after 
26 minutes. 


AT/ 1200... Change perceptible Change perceptible 
in 2 minutes, in 2 minutes. 
Clots appear after Clots appear after 

1 hour 7 minutes. 52 minutes. 


Change perceptible 
after about 
3 minutes. Clots 
appear after 
1 hour 1 minute. 


(b) Mercuric and Cupric Sulphide Sols, 

111 the case of mercuric and cupric sulphide sols, it is found that 
dilution increases the stability of the sol irrespective of the nature 
of the electrolyte. The effect cannot reasonably escape observation. 

All these apparently anomalous facts can be explained on the 
assuniption that distance between the particles of a sol is an 
important factor in determining its stability. On the adsorption 
theory of Freundlich, coagulation is due to the neutralisation of 
the charge of the particles of the sol by adsorbed cations. Other 
things being equal, it follows that an increase in the total surface 
of the colloid would mean a decrease in the surface concentration 
of the cation, so that a higher concentration of the electrolyte 
would now be necessary to neutralise the charge on the particles. 
The amount adsorbed is necessarily small, and its effect can only 
be perceptible when (a) the difference in surface is great compared 
with the total quantity of the electrolyte present, that is, (&) when 
the electrolyte concentration is sufficiently low. It is evident that 
for the concentrations employed in the case of salts of univalent 
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cations the difference in stability predicted by the adsorption theory 
oil dilution would be negligible. The adsorption theory thus pre- 
dicts that dilution of the sol will always diminish its stability, and 
in the limitilig case of salts of univalent cations, this theoretical 
dmiiniition may not be perceptible. 

It has been assumed in the above discussion that the individual 
particles in the sol do not change in any way on dilution, and hence 
the total surface of the colloidal particles will decrease proportion- 
ally to the dilution of the sol. 

The observed increase in stability cannot thus be explained by 
the adsorption theory as it stands. However, if it is considered 
that dilution also increases the distance between the particles of a 
sol, it explains easily the increase in stability observed. It may 
be-' stated here that Preundlich's adsorption theory does not con- 
teinplat© any effect of the distance between colloidal particles on 
the stability of the sol. The increased distance somehow decreases 
the facility for coalescence, and thus increases its stability, as lil'ill 
be evident from the sequel. 

Dilution thus brings into play two factors which have opposite 
effects on the stability of the sol. The observed increase or decrease 
in stability is due to the predominating influence of one over the 
othar. The observations given in table III are instructive. In 
order that the difference in total surface may have a decisive effect 
on the stability, the quantities withdrawn by adsorption should be 
comparable with the total quantity of electrolyte present, that is, 
appreciable differences in the concentrations of the electrolyte in 
the bulk of the liquid should result with the different dilutions ' of 
the sol employed. 

As the dilution of the electrolyte increases, the differences in 
total surface become more dominant in determining the stability 
of the sol. On the other hand, if the electrolyte concentration is 
kept constant, then, as the dilution of the sol increases, the total 
surface of the colloid decreases rapidly, and the effect of adsorption 
becomes counterbalanced by that of the increase in distance. This 
is apparent from table IV. 


Table IV. 


Sol contained 19-45 millimoles of arsenioiis sulphide per litre. 
Electrolyte: aluminium sulphate, Dilution, 4000. 


Original Sol, 
Ooagulatioti in 
7 ininutes. 


Sol dilttted 
4 times. 

Coagulates im- 
mediately On 

mixing. 


Diluted 
■ 16 times. 
Coagujation in 
40 seconds. 


Diliifced 
20 times. 
Coagulation in. 
50 seconds. 
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Further dilutions could not be examined, as it became increas- 
ingly difficult to follow the changes in the sol. 

With mercuric and cupric sulphide sols, much higher concentra- 
tions of electrolytes are required for coagulation, and it is interest- 
ing to note that in the case of these sols dilution always increases 
their stability. This may be ascribed to the fact that these sols 
are generally poorer in colloid content and that the adsorption is 
much smaller in comparison with the arseuious sulphide sols used. 

It should be remarked that the total surface varies dii'ectly with 
the dilution, whereas the mean distance between the particles varies 
with the cube root of the dilution. 


Comparative StahiUty of Sols having the same Colloid Content 
hut differing in the Degree of Dispersion. 

In the foregoing, it' has been assumed that on dilution the 
individual particles do not suffer any change. The observations of 
Coward {Trans. Faraday 8o^c., 1913, 9, 142) show that dilution does 
not bring about a proportionate decrease in the number of sub- 
microns, and that the migration velocity of the particles in an 
eleptric field changes on dilution. Young and Neal (loe. cit.) have 
also observed an increase iii migration velocity on dilution with 
cupric sulphide sols. 

Ill view of these observations, a comparison of a pair of sols 
which have the same colloid content, but differ in the degree of 
dispersion, was thought desirable. This is possible with arseuious 
sulphide sols. Such a comparison has the advantage that, in 
reality, two sols are compared, one of which has a smaller number 
of larger particles, whilst the other has a larger number of smaller 
particles for the same volume. A simple calculation will show that 
the mean distance between the particles and the total surface of 
the colloid in a given vohime differ in the same ratio. The ratio 
is given by i l/{'*hh 'where ” and “ n-g” denote the number 
of particles present in each case. The relative effects of these 
factors can thus be compared directly. The finer sol will evidently 
contain a greater number of particles than the coarser on© 

The results leave no doubt as to the greater stabilising effect of 
increased distance. Of course, here also, with dilute electrolyte 
solutions and sols differing greatly in the degree of dispersion, the 
surface effect is perceptible. 

By varying the conditions of experiment, a series of sols having 
the same sulphide content was prepared- For comparison, the 
coarsest and 'the finest sols, are selected. 
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Tajblb V. 

Electrolyte: strontium chloride. 

Both sols contained 8'52 millimoles of arsenioiis sulphide per 
litre. 


Dilution, Sol I (fine sol). Sol II (coarse sol). 

2^/200 ......... Coagulation after a few Coagulation after a minute. 

seconds. 

JV/300 Coagulation after 2 Coagulation after 4 

minutes, minutes, 

iV/400 ......... Coagulation after Turbidity perceptible after 

IS minutes. 1 minute. A portion of the 

colloid bad separated af tei' 
40 minutes. 

22/500] The greater portion had 

separated after 40 
minutes. 


It appears that the magnitude of the difference in stability is 
roughly the same for the different electrolytes. It will be seen 
from the sequel that dissolved hydrogen sulphide has an anomalous 
effect on the rate of coagulation of arsenious sulphide sol in the 
case of certain salts. Here, also, the greater stability of the coarser 
sol is quite marked. In table VI are given the respective con- 
centrations of an electrolyte which corresponds with about the 
same coagulation time for these two sols. 

Table VI. 


Comparable concentrations. 


Electrolyte. 

Soli. 

Sol II. 

Remark. 

SrCh 

N/mo 

NMOO 


„ 

22/400 

22/300 

In presence 0 ! HaS. 

LiCi 

N/S 

522/32 


NH 4 CI "... 

N/20 

N/W 


KCi 

Nf 20 

22/16 



Influence of Dissolved Hydrogen- SulpMde 07 i the StahiUty of 
Metal SvlpMde Sols. 

(a) Arsenimis SulpMde: 

In the paper referred to, it was stated that dissolved hydrogen 
sulphide stabilises arsenious sulphide sols against coagulation by 
electrolytes. The electrolytes used at that time were salts of uni- 
valent cation<?. It has subsequently been observed that arsenious 
sulphide sols behave in an anomalous manner. /When solutions of 
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barium and strontium chlorides, magnesium sulphate, and thorium 
nitrate are used, the sol containing hydrogen sulphide becomes less 
stable. Tables VII and YIII show that the diminution in stability 
is as marked as the increase in stability observed with the other 
electrolytes. In each set of experiments, the sol and the electrolyte 
were both saturated with hydrogen sulphide freed from impurities. 
Five c.c. of each were withdrawn by means of a pipette with the 
help of a rubber hand pump and kept in separate test-tubes. The 
liquids were then mixed, as usual and kept well corked with india- 
rubber stoppers. Care should be taken that the liquids do not 
touch the rubber. 


Table VII. 

Arsenioiis sulphide sol containing 17‘58 millimdles per litre. 
Electrolyte: aluminium sulphate. 

Dilution. H 2 S absent. HgS present. 

V/24,000 ... Complete coagulation Partial coagTilation after 
after 2 minutes. 3 J minutes. 

27/30,000 ... Partial coagulation after Only slight turbidity after 
6 minutes. Complete 21 minutes, 

after 11 minutes. 


Table VIII. 

C om-i)arah le G oncentrations. 
Sol I. Sol II. 


HjS HgS 

Electrolyte, absent, present. 


KCl iV/18 Nf8 . 

NH 4 CI A/20 2V/12 

BaCL A/800 A/1000 

SrCh A/300 A/400 

Th{]N[Osh A/10,000 A/12,000 


Sol III. 


HjS HsS HgS HfiS 

absent, present, absent, present, 
' — — A/16 A /8 

A/20 A/12 A/20 A/12 

A/800 A/1000 — — 

A/300 A/400 — — 


The data with thorium nitrate refer to the sol mentioned in 
table VII. Sols I and II are the same as those in tables V and 
VI. Sol III is a fine sol containing 34-8 millimoles of arsenioiis 
sulphide per litre. 

The results show that the magnitude of the stabilising effect 
varies somewhat with the quality of the sol used. A quantitative 
comparison is Beyond the scope of the present paper. 

(b) Mercuric Sulphide. 

Hydrogen sulphide has a similar influence on mercuric sulphide 
sols. Tncreaae.'. ili 'stability; ''was observed for 'ammonium A and 
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potassium chlorides and a diminution barium ap.d strontiiim 
chlorides.. 

The sols -^ere prepared as usual from fch,e freshly precipitated 
hydroxide or sulphide after they had been washed free from electro- 
lytes. T|ie sqls had a blackish-grey appearance. 

The coagulation of these sols differs in one respect from that of 
arsenious sulphide sols, possibly due to the fact that they are 
comparatively poorer in sulphide content. Sols, unless very rich 
in sulphide, show a minimum coagulation time (as defined here).; 
for example, a mercuric sulphide sol gave a clearance time of about 
two minutes from if/ 20- to if / 300-barium chloride. With more 
dilute solutions, the coagulation time increased rapidly as usual. 


(c) (Jupric ^idphide. 

It is well known that dissolved hydrogen sulphide markedly 
stabilises the pure sulphide sols both in aG[ueous and nou'-aqueous 
media (Lottermoser, p. Ghenu., 1907, [ii], 75, 293) and facili- 
tates their solution, Jt is natural to conclude that the same- pro- 
tective effect would be observed with the sulphides of different 
metals in the pr^ence of electrolytes. This is, however, not the 
case here. It has been found that hydrogen sulphide diminishes 
the stability of cupric sulphide sols. This holds good for all the 
electrolytes studied, namely, potassium, ammonium, strontium, 
and barium chlorides, and aluminium sulphate, and the anomaly 
observed with arsenious and mercuric sulphide sols is absent. 
Young and Keal (loc. cit.) could not find aiiy perceptible effect of 
hydrogen sulphide pn the stability. This is prpbably due to the 
method they used. 

The observed diminution in stability can be understood from an 
observation of Young and Neal. They find that hydrogen sulphide 
diminishes the velocity of migration of the particles of a cupric 
sulphide sol in an electric field. It follows from the well-known 
Heliuholtz-Lamb formula {Eep Brit, A ssqc,, 1887, 495) that a 
diminution of the electric charge of the particles takes place pro- 
vided that other factors remain constant. The result will be a 
diminution in stability, as a smaller amount of adsorbed cations 
will now be required to discharge the" particles. As it is not clear • 
that simultaneous measurements of viscosity and other properties 
were made, the j)arallelism loses much of its significance. 

Solutions of ammonium, potassium, barium, and strontium 
chlorides, and aluminium splphate were studied. With ammonium 
and pptasrium chlorides, nearly saturated solutions have tp be used. 
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Table IX. 

Clearance time. 


Electrolyte. Dilution. H^S absent. HaS present. 

KCi — 6 minutes. A few seconds. 

BaOL N /20 9 „ 4 minutes. 

AySO.ls JV/2000 13 „ 9 


Protective Actioiv of Alkali Sulphides and Alkali Hydroxides. 

Solutions of potassium and sodium sulphides have a more marked 
protective action. This stabilising influeuce has been found for 
ammonium, potassium, barium, and strontium chlorides, and 
aluminium sulphate on hydrosols of cupric, mercuric, and arsenious 
sulphides. The behaviour of the sols is thus very regular. 

This is also the case with alkali hydroxides. A trace greatly 
facilitates the preparation of sols rich in sulphide, and largely 
increases their stability. The protective action of alkali sulphides 
is probably due to the free alkali hydroxide present as a result of 
hydrolysis. 

Since these substances dissolve arsenious sulphide with the form- 
ation of arsenites and thioarsenites, it is not possible in this case to 
refer the protective action observed to the hydroxidions alone. 
Indeed, the liquid obtained by dissolving in a few c.c. of dilute 
alkali hydroxide as much arsenious sulphide as possible has an 
equally marked protective action on the sols of these three 
sulphides. However, as alkali hydroxide does not react with th,e 
other sulphides apd produces similar protective action, it is prob- 
ably that the effect of all these substances is due to the trace of 
free alkali hydroxide present as the result of hydrolysis. 

Freundlich (Zeitsch. physikal, Chem., 1903, 44, 144) has 
observed that salts of alkali metals with organic anions of large 
mass have a lower coagulating power than the corresponding salts 
of inorganic acids, He refers this to the protective action of these 
aniona, due to greater adsgrbahility, but in view of the preceding 
this can as well be due to the trace of alkali hydro.vide present on 
hydrolysis. . 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the anomalous influence of 
hydrogen sulphide is not without parallel. Recently Freundlich 
has found somewhat similar behaviour with ferric hydroxide 
hydrpsoi Zeitsch., 1917, 81 , 87). An actual reversion 

of stability was nob, however, observed in this case. So far as can 
be understood from the abstract pf the paper, he explains these 
irregularities as due to seleetiy(?> adsorption (/oc, cit.y It remains 
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to be seen how far these observations can be explained on the basis 
of the existing theories. 

Our best thanks are due to Sir P. C. R% and to> Dr, J. C. 
Ghosh. 

Univsksity College op Scienob, 

Calcutta, {Beceived, Fehruary itk, 1919.] 


XXXVI . — A Simple Form of Apparatus for Estimating 
the Oxygen Cointent of Air from the Upper 
Atmosphere. 

By Francis William Aston. 

From meteorological considerations, it is probable that air in the 
stratosphere or isothermal layer is stagnant, hence, owing to their 
different densities, the relative percentage of oxygen and nitrogen 
will not be identical with that in the troposphere, where mixing 
is practically perfect. It is therefore of great importance that 
exact analyses should, be made whenever possible of samples of air 
brought down from the great altitudes now available to- aeroplanes 
in order to find out at what height such gravitational separation 
becomes evident to chemical analysis. For this purpose, it is 
enough to determine the oxygen content of the sample after this 
has been dried and freed from carbon dioxide. 

A complete and exceedingly accurate method for determining 
the percentage of oxygen in air volumetrically has been described 
by Watson (T., 1911, 99, 1460). The apparatus which forms the 
subject of this paper is a modification of this, in which, by measur- 
ing the difference only in oxygen content between the sample and 
normal air, very considerable simplifications may be made, the 
pump and the cathetometer being rendered unnecessary. 

The samples are contained in test-tubes holding rather more than 
is required for an analysis (10 c.c.), in the tops of which have been 
fused a little potassium hydroxide. Here they remain over 
mercury for at least two hours before analysis in order to remove 
carbon dioxide and water vapour. 

The measuring burette and barometer tub© (see figure) are 
normally kept full of mercury with the stopcock A turned on to 
avoid fracture by expansion. In order to perform, an analysis, the 
capillary stopcock B is dosed and the reservoir G lowered until 
the level of the mercury in the barometer tube is a little below its 
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upper and broader part. The stopcock A is tbeii closed, and the 
sample tube held down over the inverted syphon tube in the 
mercury trough D. When the capillary stopcock B is now opened, 
the air flows into the upper part of the burette and the mercury 
rises again to the top of the barometer tube; in order to prevent 
this happening with destructive violence, the lower part of the 
barometer is made of capillary bore (less than 2 mm,). After 
waiting for a few moments for pressure and temperature to adjust 



themselves, the sample tube is raised, flooding the end of the 
inverted syphon with mercury, the stopcock A is opened again, 
and by lowering the reservoir mercury is caused to flow through 
the syphon and fill the capillary tube when B is turned off. 

It will be seen that the volume of air introduced in this way is 
constant, being the volume of the upper part of the barometer tube 
(in. the actual apparatus,. , a .little less than 10 c.c,) ; the pressure 
being atmospheric plus the., small difference of level . between . the 
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top of tke syphon tub© and the meioury in the trough, the quantity 
■will also' b© approximately constant. This quantity is n&w mcu- 
rately measured by adjusting the mercury level in the burette 
exactly to the lower fixed reading point, JSi ; this can be done with 
the greatest nicety by bringing the mercury neariy up toi the mark 
by manipulation of the reservoir and stopcock, and, finally (with 
the latter closed), squeezing the short length of rubber pressure- 
tubing with the screw clip provided as indicated. The volumes of 
the burette and barometer are such that the surface of the mercury 
in the latter will be somewhat as indicated in the diagram, and 
the lower movable reading point, Fi, may be exactly adjusted to 
it by means of the micrometer screw, ff. 

The barometer and the parts of the burette where readings are 
taken are all made of the same piece of glass tube 0-9 cm. in 
internal dianaeter to eliminate meniscus error. The reading points 
are all sleeves of brass tube 1 cm. long fitting the glass tubes, 
clamped in the case of the fixed points, sliding loosely in the case 
of the moving ones. , 

The reading of the micrometer having been taken, the air is 
now forced into the laboratory tube. This is a quartz test-tube 
holding rather more -than 10 c.o., to the top of which (not quite 
in the centre) has been fused a pellet of phosphorus. These pellets 
may be easily made by allowing melted phosphorus to flow from a 
pipette with a narrow mouth into a tali cylinder of cold water, 
One spherule of about 2 — 3 mm. in diameter should be ample, and 
this is introduced into the inverted quartz tube full of mercury, 
shaken into position, and fused into the side with a touch from a 
Bunsen flame. When all the air has been transferred from the 
burette to the quartz tube, the phosphorus is inflamed and then 
heated to boiling point in order to ensure the complete removal of 
all oxygen. Some time is allowed for the phosphoric oxide to 
settle, when th© deoxidised air is drawn back into the burette. It 
was feared when the apparatus was designed that to perforin this 
operation satisfactorily might be difficult, or even impossible, as 
small bubbles of air were expected to remain behind on the ' walls 
of the quartz tube, now of necessity contaminated with the pro- 
ducts of combustion. Such bubbles are formed, but they can be 
dislodged by touching with the syphon tube and then washed with 
a little mercury into the burette. 

In Watson's apparatus, the deoxidised residue was measured at 
the same volume as the original air, necessitating the determination 
of two widely different pressures. In the present one, the residue 
is measured at such a volume that if the air is normal the two 
pressures measured would be identical, so that a very small differ^- 
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eiice of pressure only need be determined. For this purposej the 
upper fixed reading point, is used, this being set once for all 
during the construction of the burette, so that the upper part cf 
the burette holds exactly 79-0 per cent, of the whole. The upper 
movable reading point, F^, is also soldered to the sliding carrier 
at exactly the same height above the lower one as that between 
the fixed points. Hence it will he seen at once that for normal 
air the mercury at the measurement of the residue should stand 
at the upper movable reading point, or, if the dimensions of the 
apparatus are not quite correct, at a constant small distance above 
or below it, a correction easily determined at any time by an 
analysis of normal air. If, on the other hand, there is reduction 
in the percentage of oxygen present, the mercury will stand at a 
higher level, the difference being measured on the micrometer, 

A decrease of oxygen from 21 per cent, to 20 per cent, corre- 
sponds with a change in height of mercury in the ratio of 79 to 
80; as the normal difference between the fixed and movable read- 
ing points in the apparatus in use is 237 mm., this gives exactly 
3 mm. per 1 per cent, change. The micrometer has a range of 
10 mm., which is more than ample for the changes expected, and 
analysis should be consistent to well within one-tenth per cent, 
on total air, the head of the micrometer being divided in twentieths 
of a millimetre, corresponding with one-sixtieth per cent. 

Temperature errors are minimised by the immersion of the 
burette and the most of the length of the barometer tube in a 
small Water-Jacket. As the tune occupied in an analysis is only 
a few minutes, they are not likely to be serious. 

The following readings of the micrometer in mm. obtained with 
the apparatus will serve as an example. The first set of three 
were obtained with pure air, which is regarded as containing 21*00 
per cent, oxygen, the second with, an artificial sample in which the 
oxygen content had been reduced, by the addition of a known 
quantity of deoxygenated air, to 20*42 per cent.: 


Pure ait. 

3-65 .3-38 4-83 
Fs 3-39 3'20 4-55 


Biff. 0-26 0-18 0-28 


■ Mean diff, ...... ' 0*24 ■ . 

Decrease in percentage of oxygen 


Sample, 

. 4-62 5-66 S-40 
6-09 7-21 7-06 


1-57, l'6ft . l-$4 


1*69 -f 0*24 
3 


= 06-1 giving per- 


centage of oxygen in sample -20*39, in good agreement with the 
value ©xpeeted. 


..Faeuborotoh. 


[B^eived, Februari/ 26fA, 1919.] 
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XXXVII « — The Resolution of Hyoscine and its Com- 

ponents, Tropic Acid and 0 seine. 

By Harold King. 

Hyoscine or scopolainin©, the tropyl ester of oscine, and one of 
the gi’oup of Solaiiaceons alkaloids, receives varied and extensive 
us© in medicine, and has on that accomit attracted the attention 
of many workers both from the chemical aspect and from the 
medicinal , 

During the last few years, the subject has acquired an additional 
interest and importance as a result of the recognition that oscine 
(or sGopoline), the basic hydrolytic product, is capable of resolu- 
tion into its constituents and ^-oscine. This follows from the 
resolution of behzoyloscine by Tutin in 1910 (T., 97, 1793) and 
from the partial elucidation of the structural formula of oscine 
by Schmidt and Hess and their co-workers, whereby it seems certain 
that oscine, unlike tropine, is not internally compensated. Apart 
from these two separate results, and in spite of the vast amount of 
work that has been carried out on oscine and hyoscine, there was 
nothing known which definitely pointed to this conclusion. Since 
tropic acid is also capable of resolution, and Gaclamer {Arch, 
Pharm.f 1901, 239, 294) has shown that ^-tropic acid may be 
obtained by hydrolysis of f-hyoscine, it follows that tropyloscine 
(hyoscine) might exist in ten, or possibly eleven, stereoisomeric 
forms consisting of four optically active, four partially racemic, two 
fully racemic, and on© double racemic compound. The problem 
is in some ways analogous to that presented by the ten tetrahydro- 
quinaldinomethylenecamphors obtained by Pope and Read (T., 
1913, 103, 1515), but with this difference, that in the case of the 
hyoscines an approach is at present (apart from the rarity of the 
materials) not possible from the synthetic side, as hyoscine has as 
yet not been obtained by the esterification of oscine by tropic acid. 
The elueidation of the chemistry of the isomeric hyoscines and the 
correct allocation of the medicinal properties to be attributed to 
each is of considerable moment for both sciences. 

Our knowledge of the hyoscines as revealed by previous workers, 
so far as it appertains to' the present subject, may be very briefly 
summarised. 

Naturally occurring faeiyo-hyoscme has been obtained in a state 
of purity by several workers, and in the form of its well-crystal- 
lised hydrobromide is a commercial product. In the plant, it is 
apparently accompanied to some extent by ^^hy oscine, from which 
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it can b© separated by fraotioaial crystallisation of the hydro- 
bromides. Racemic hyoscin© base, which can also be obtained 
from Z-hyoscin© by the action of alkalis, forms two hydrates, on© 
crystallising with two molecules of water, and known as atroscin© 
(Hesse), the other with one molecule of water. Two attempts to 
resolve racemic liyoscine are recorded, the first by Schmidt (itrc//. 
Pham., 1898, 236, 56), who found that the salt with thiocyanio 
acid did not separate intoi two mechanically separable crystalline 
eiiantiomorphs, as was the case with racemic lupanine (Schmidt 
and Davis, Arch. Pharm., 1897, 235 , 196), the second by Gadamer 
(Arch. Pharm., 1901, 239, 294), who states that the quinic acid 
and <i-niandelic acid salts of cZZ-hyoscine are very readily soluble 
and possess little crystallising power, and are therefore not suit- 
able for the resolution of hyoscin©. 

The primary mode of attack adopted in the present investiga- 
tion is based on some unpublished preliminary experiments by 
Tutin, who showed that Z-hyoscine of commerce forms a soluble, 
deliquescent salt with <rZ-bromocampho'rsulphonic acid which can be 
recrystallised from dry ethyl acetate containing alcohol, and also 
that when Z-hyoscine is racemised by alkali, the product as a salt 
with the same acid can likewise b© reciystallised, and the successive 
fractions of salt so obtained show a progressive variation in rotatory 
power. The author her© gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Mr. Tutin for placing these results at his disposal. 

A quantity of crystalline hydrobromides of feeble Isevorotatory 
power, obtained as a by-product in the manufacture of the thera- 
j)eutically valuable Z-hyoscine, was fractionally crystallised as a 
salt with <rZ-a-bromo-7r-camphorsulphouic acid, when the first salt 
to be isolated was meteloidine hromocamphorsiiliyho^iute (m. p. 
224 — 227°). This salt crystallises exceedingly well, and contains 
v'-meteloidine (compare Pyman and Reynolds, T., 1908, 93, 
2077), On continuing the fractionation, d-Z^yo&^’W6 hromo- 
camphormlphomtte was obtained in a state of purity. It melted 
at 169—160°, and crystallised in glistening, acicular needles. 

ASyoscine hydrohroniiile prepared from it, and found to 
crystallise with three molecules of water and to possess a specific 
rotatory power [a]p -f 23-1°, which corresponds with a value 
[a]p-f33-4° for the cZ-hyoscinium ion. Ror comparison, some of 
the maximum values recorded by previous observers for the laevo- 
salt are tabulated below. 
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\-iIy osci n c Hydro h ro mide . 



fal,, anhydrous 

[a ji, ionic 


salt. 

value. 

Se'hinidG 

-25-7°' 

-32-6“ 

Hesse^ 

-25-9 

-32-7 

Thoms and WentzeF 

-25-76 

-.32-.5 

CaiT and Reynolds* — ,... 

-26-0 

-32-8 

Willstatter and Hug^ 

-26-0 

-32-8- 

King® 

-26-9 

-32-7 

d-Hyosdne Hydrohrmnide. 


King’ 

+ 26-3“ 

+ 33-2“ 


1 Arclu Fharm., 1892, 230 , 207. “ J. pY. Chern,, 1901, [ii], 64, 353. 

8 Bar,, 1901, 34 , 1023. * T., 1910, 97 , 1330. 

8 Zeitsch. physiol. Chem., 1912, 79 , 146. ® F. 604. ’ F- 603. 

These values show that the purified Z-hyosciue hydrohromide of 
previous workers and the uf-hyoscine hydrobromide now isolated 
for the first time represent one pair out of the eleven possible 
stereoisomeric hyoscines. 

On mixing equal weights of pure d- and Z-hyoscine hydro- 
bromides and re crystallising the mixture from water, c^Z-hyoscine 
hydrobromide, also crystallising with three molecules of water and 
in a form indistinguishable from the active components, was 
obtained. It differs from the active components in that it very 
readily effloresces and in that the base obtained from it is crystal- 
line and contains two molecules of water. For the further 
characterisation of these three related compounds, their awi- 
chlorides y aitrihromides, and plerates were prepared. The results 
are shown in the following table: 

Z-Hyoscme. tZ-Hyosciao. rfi-Hyoscino. 

Bu.w~- 


Appearance Byrim. Syrup. PrismH, 

H ,0 , — , — 2n,0: ' 

,M. p. ............... — ■■ — 38— —40’'^ 

Bydmhfomide~^ 

Apr>earanc0 Large rhombic Large rhombie Large riiombio 

tablets. tablets. tablets. 

bl.O SHaO 3H.^O 3BEaO 

M.^p. (anhydrous) 193—194“ 193—194“ 181—182® 

[«jn (anhydrous) — 26*9° -I-26‘3'’ 

Pkrate — 

Appearance Siender matted Slender matted Needles. 

needles. needles. 

M. p 187—188“ 187—188“ i73»5— 174-6“ 
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l-Hyoscine. fZ-Hyoscine. riZ -Hyoscine,, 

Aurieliloride — 


Appearance Needles, both Needles, both Needles, one 

edges serrated, edges serrated, edge serrated. 
M. p 204^205° 204—205® 214—215® 

Aufihromide— 

Appearance Chocolate-red — - Chocolate-red 

leaflets. . leaflets. 

M. p 187—188° — 209—210° 


Some of these call for further remark in view of the results of 
previous observers. The racemic base crystallising with 2 H 2 O is 
probably a purer form of Hesse’s atroscine {Ber., 1896, 29, 1776), 
which melted at 36 — 37*^, and was obtained by fractionally crystal- 
lising commercial samples of hyoscine hydrobromide. It was 
obtained on one other occasion by Gadamer {Arch. Fharm., 1898, 
236, 382), who gives the melting point 37 — 38°. The r/7-hyoscine 
hydrobromide agrees in ihs properties with those recorded by Hesse 
{Annulen, 1899, 309, 75; -pr- Chem., 1901, [ii], 64, 353). 

The picrates have been recommended for identifying the 
mydriatic alkaloids by CaiT and Reynolds (T., 1912, 101, 949), 
who describe /-hyoscine and ^//-hyoscine picrates as slender, matted 
needles melting* respectively at 180—181° and 193°, Neither of 
these melting points is in agreement with the results here recorded, 
which, however, do find support in the only two other recorded 
melting points of the picrates: Schmidt {Arch. Pharni., 1894, 232, 
409) describes /-hyoscine picrate as melting at 187 — 188°, and 
Finnemore and Braithwaite {Pharm.. J., 1912, 89, 136), froan an 
examination of commercial samples of hyosciii© hydrobromide of 
varying rotatory power, give figures which show that /-hyoscine 
picrate melts at 187 — 188° and d^/-hyoecine picrate at 174 — 175°. 

The aurichlorideB have been, described by almost all previous 
workers on the hyoscines, but there is complete disagreement 
between the recorded melting points. This is all the more sur- 
prising, as several workers have had in hand pure /-hyoscine hydro- 
bromide. To quote only two of these, Schmidt (Arch. Pkm'm., 
1910, 248, 641) states that /-hyoscine aurichloride of various 
origins has previously been shown to melt when quite pure at 
210 — 214°, whereas Hesse (/. pr, (7A cm., 1901, [iij, 64, 274) states 
that after many crystallisations he. never found any salt to melt 
above 198°. The melting points now recorded for the and 
/-hyoscine aurichlorides are for salts prepared in two different ways 
and recrystallised to constant melting point. In substantial agree- 
ment with thevS© values, Thoms and Went<zel (Ber.^ 1901, 34, 
1023) give 204°, and Finnemore and Braithwaite (/oc. cit.) record 
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several almost pure commercial /’-hyoscin© liydrobromides as fiirnisli- 
ing aiirichlorides anelting at 200 — -204'^, 


Trope Acid... The Acid Constiiiient of Hyoscine. 

As lias already been stated, Gadamer showed that /-hyoscine on 
hydrolysis with the base tropine gave Z-tropic acid. *This crude 
acid, on purification by recrystallisation from, water, gave Z-tropic 
acid melting at 125 — 126°, and having a specific rotatory power 
in water [a],-, — 71-8°. Gadamer regarded this as optically pure, 
smee Ladenburg- and Huiidt (Tier., 1889, 22, 2591) record the value 
[®®ln +71 '4° for pure rZ-tropic acid melting at 127 — 128°. 

Instead of employing a base for the hydrolysis, Z-hyoscine has 
now been hydrolysed by boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
when a crude Z-tropic acid (m. p. 125 — 127°, [a].j;> — 70'5°) was 
obtained, which on recrystallisation gave 7-tropic acid melting at 
127 — 128° and having 76° in water. As this rotation was 

numerically considerably greater than the value recorded by the 
aforementioned workers, it was necessary to repeat the resolution 
of tropic acid. 

A comparison of the results obtained with those, of previous 
investigators is shown in the following table; 


Quinine d4ropafe-~ 

Ladenburg and 
Hundt. 

Araenomiya.^ 

M. p 

[a],> 95 per cent. 

186—187° 

189—190° 

alcohol 

— 

. — 


King. 

loi-n—ioo..",'' 

-1.14° 


Quinine l-tropate — 


M. p : 

178° 

184—185° 

185— 18(>‘ 

fa ti 95 per cent. 

alcohol 

— 

■ — 

--141° 

dL-Tropic, acid- — ■ 

■ M. p. 

127—128° 

126—127° 

128—129' 

fail, water 

— 


+ 81-6° 

[a]i, alcohol 

+71*4° 

+71-3° 

+ 71-8° 

1- Tropic acid — 

' , M. p. 

123'^ 

126° 

128—129' 

[a].> water 

— ■ , 

— 72*7° 


[a]„ alcohol 

-66-1° 

— ' ... 

— 


1 drcA. Pharm., 1902, 240, 501. 


'It is at once seen that Ladenburg and Hundt s value [ctjjj + 71 ■4° 
is the value in alcoholic solution, Gadamer having regarded it as 
the value in water, as the aforementiooied investigators were not 
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very explicit, merely stating that the specific rotatory power was 
+ 71‘4° in solutions of various concentration. 

As previous workers appeared to have experienced some difficulty 
in obtaining pure quinine ^-tropate from the mother liquors, a 
variant was made by converting the recovered partly resolved 
Z-tropic acid into the quinidine salt. Further, by use of the two 
stereoisomeric alkaloids quinine and quinidine, but commencing 
the resolution with quinidine, 55 per cent, of pure quinidine 
Z-tropate was first isolated, then an 80 per cent, yield of pure 
quinine <Z-tropate, and simultaneously a 14 per cent, yield of pure 
quinine Z-tropate. On reverting to quinidine, a further 19 per 
cent, yield of quinidine Z-tropate was obtained. In this way, 
approximately 84 per cent, of the tropic acid was resolved into its 
constituents. It would, however, be probably an advantage, other 
factors being equal, to start the resolution with quinine and follow 
with quinidine, since experiment showed that, starting with 
quinine, 66 per cent, of quinine <7-tropate was obtained pure, and, 
as stated above, starting with quinidine only, 56 per cent, of 
quinidine Z-tropate could be separated. 

It is interesting to note that previous attempts to use quinine 
and quinidine for the resolution of externally compensated acids, 
in the above sense, have not always been successful. Whereas 
Fischer, Scheibler, and Groh {Ber,, 1910, 43, 2022) found that in 
the resolution of foimyl-jS-alanine, quinine separated the Isevo- 
component and quinidine the dextro-, Scheibler and Wheeler (Ber,, 
1911, 44, 2686) found that in the resolution of c/Z-leiicine the same 
two alkaloids always gave the laevo-acid first. This was also the 
experience of McKenzie (T., 1899, 75, 969) in the resolution of 
mandelic acid. 

Oscine, The BfiMc Hydrolytic Product of ffyoscine. 

There are nmnerous instances recorded in the literature of the 
hydrolysis of Z-hyoscine by alkalis, but the basic hydrolytic prcv- 
duct, osciiie, was invariably found to be devoid of 

optical activity, even in the presence of borates or strong acids 
(Gadamer, Arch. Pharm., 1901, 289, 322). The only occasion on 
which Z-hyoscine has been hydrolysed by acids is recorded by Hesse 
{Annalen, 1892, 271, 100), who carried out the hydrolysia with 
concentrated hydrochloric add in, a sealed tube at 80 — 100°. This 
furnished the base, oscine, but there is no record of its polari- 
metric examination. 

: : To;,decideThisvinatter,' pure '.Z-hyoscine.has how been hydrolysed 
,, by boiling with excess of 10, per' cent, hydrobromic acid, the change 
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of rotatioii being followed polarimetdcally. Wlieii hydrolysis was 
complete, th© ^-tropic acid was removed by extraction with ether, and 
the residual solution of oscine hydrobromide was found to> be devoid 
of optical activity. As Tutin had shown that benzoyl-^i^-06cin© on 
hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid gave ^f-oacinev the hydrolysis of 
Z-hyoscino was repeated, using hydrochloric acid. Again the oscine 
hydrochloride solution was inactive- As it was conceivable that 
th© beiiisoylation of oscine might have effected some fundamental 
change in the configuration of oscine', whereby the benzoylated pro- 
duct became externally compensated, and therefore capable of 
resolution, it was necessary to prove that oscine itself could be 
resolved into its^ constituents, d~ and Z-oscine. 

Several salts of oscine with optically active acids were prepared 
and examined. The salt with Reyehler’s camphorsulphonic acid 
was not obtained crystalline, but with (cZ-a-bromo-Tr-camphor- 
sulphonic acid a markedly crystalline salt was obtained, which 
meited at 232—233°. This salt, however, proved to be a partial 
racemate. With (Z-oi-bromo-iS-camphorsulphonic acid, a very 
readily soluble, orystaliine salt was isolated, but beyond recording 
a single rotation, it was not followed further, as <i-tartaric acid 
was found to be eminently suitable for the resolution of oscine. 

The separation of fZZ-oscine into its two pure enantiomorphs can 
be effected by use of cZ- tartaric acid alone, the acid salts being 
used for this purpose in aqueous solution. The more sparingly 
soluble salt, which separated almost pure after two crystallisations, 
is l-oseint Adiydrogen- tartrate monahydrate (m. p. 173 — 174°, 
anhydrous), which crystallises magnificently in clear tablets or 
oetahedra. Employing 14 grains of oscine in combination with a 
like quantity of tartaric acid, between 70 and 80 per cent, of 
this component was separated with 'no great difficulty. The 
d^osmne. A~hydrogeiv tartrate contained in the mother liquors can 
be obtained pure either by isolation as the nionohydratc^ a very 
readily soluble, metastable salt melting below 100°, or, preferably, 
as the stable anhydrous salt (m. p, 167 — 168°). The proportion 
of this salt obtained in a state of purity is largely a function of 
time, as it crystallises very slowly, but uncommonly well, in 
hexagonal-shaped tablets from the cold, syrupy mother liquorB. 

l-Osciae picrafe, hydrochloride, aro-d. were obtained without 
bringing into contact with alkali at any stage, but this was found 
afterwards te he an unnecessary precaution, as Z-oscine is not 
raceanised by boiling wnth 10 per cent, acid or alkali, and only 
partly by saturated baryta at 150°- 

d-Oscin« ^Icrate, hydjrochloridti and haet were prepared in the 
usual manner by Hbeiating the base from the hydrogen tartrate 
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by a strong alkali. The properties of these salts as compared 
with the c^./-oscin© salts are shown in the following table : 

ci-Oscine. • Z-Oscirie. tlZ-Osciiie. 

Base — 


Apjiearance Needles. Needles. Needles or tablets, 

m; p. 109—110'’ 109—110'’ 109—110“ 

[a]f, water d-St-S® — 52-4° — 

Piemte — ■ 

Appearanoe Dimorphous Dimorphous Flattened 

rhombs and rhombs and rhombs, 

needles. needles. 

M. p 237—238° 237—238° 237—238° 

UydrocMoride — 

Appearance Warts composed Warts comjjosed Warts composed 

of prisms. Very of prisms. Very of prisms {anhy- 
deliquescent. deliquescent. drous). Tablets 
(hydrated). 

M. p 273—274° 273—274° 273—274° 

[«]n in water of 

basic ion d-24-0° -24-2° — 


It is noteworthy that the active and c:?^isomerides have the same 
melting points, and mixtures of the active with the dl show no 
depression of the melting point. In the case of the bases, the 
.melting-point curve is thus of the same type as is found for the 
camphoroximes* 

By hydrolysis of benzoyl-6?-oscine, Tutin (Im. eit,) obtained a 
value for the rZ-osciniu:m ion of [a]j,.4-129°,* which he regarded as 
only approximate. As this was very different from the value 
recorded above-, it was necessary to repeat the resolution of benzoyl- 
oscine. Pure benzoyl-(r/-oscine hydrochloride was obtained having a 
value [a]D + 13‘4° for the benzoyl-fi?-oscinium ion, in agreement 
with the value +12 ’9° calculated from the rotation of the bromo- 
carnphorsulphoiiate. This hydrochloride was submitted to hydro*- 
lysis by acids and alkalis. In both cases the result was the same, 
a solution being obtained which, on removal of benzoic acid, gave 
values fa]j, + 26'0° and [a]j) +25'8°, by acid and alkali hydrolysis 
respectively, for the c^-oscinium ion. Moreover, the hydrochloride 
and picrate were isolated from the product of acid hydrolysis, and 
the properties were in agreement with the c?-oscine salts obtained 
by the tartaiic acid resolution of oscine. 

Interpretation of Results^ 

The question now arises, which of the eight possible optically 
active stereoisoineric hyoscines - do d- and i?-hyoscine represent ? 

*• Tutin gives the value +77*7°, having overlooked tlwi loss of the benzoyl 
group. 
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The various possibilities are shown in the following tabJo, the 
centre coliimn representing optically pure forms, which, combined, 
as shown fay the aiTows, yield partially racemic forms : 


Partial racemates. 


5. dl-ti'O'pjl-d- 

oscine 



6. cU-tvo'pyl-l- 

oscine 



Optically pui’e forms. 

1. Z-tropyl-fZ-oscine 

2. Z-tropyl“Z-oscine 



Partial racemates. 

7. l-ti'Ofjl-dl- 

osciiie 


3. d-tropyl-d-oscine 

4. (Z-tropyl-Z-oscine 


8. (Z-tropyl-dZ- 
. osciiie 


Of these, 1 to 6 are at once excluded, since Z-hyoscine oii liydro- 
lysis with acid or alkali gives Z-tropic acid and rZ'Z-oscinei, whereas 
benzoyl ^i-oscine under similar conditions yields optically pure 
(:Z-osoine. On these grounds, Z- and ^Z-hyoscine, represented by 7 and 
8, are therefore partially racemic esters, Z-hyoscine being a mole- 
cular combination of Z-tropyl-^Z’-oscine and Z-tropyl-Z-osciiie, whilst 
iZ-hyoscine is a similar combination of fZ-tropyl-cZ-oscine and 
6Z4ropyl-Z-oscine. ■ 

The known inactivation of Z-hyoscine by alkalis would, on this 
basis, simply consist in the change of coiifigiiration of the tropyl 
portion of the molecule, probably through the intei'mediary of the 

OH^-OH CHg-OH CHg-OH 

Ph-O-GOgR ^ Ph-0:C<Q]^ ^ Ph-C-H 
H dOgB 

enolic form, and each constituent ester of the partial racemate 
should give rise to a new ester. 

In support of this, some work, which is reserved for future 
publication, on the re-resolution of racemised «Z-hy oscine has 
resulted in the isolation of two esters only, d- and Z-hyoscine, which 
is not surprising, as these, being partial racemates, would contain 
the four expected optically pure forms. 

As opposed to the partial racemic ^ter nature of d- and * 
Z-hyoscines may be cited the rarity of the occurrence of partial 
racemates in nature, and the novel behaviour of the hyoscines 
towards iZ-bromocamphorsulphonic acid, which, so far as ^Z-hyoscine 
is concerned, only resolves or weakly active hyoscine as far as the 
partially racemic ester stage. Although this behaviour is, as far 
as it has been possible to ascertain, unique, it is only necessary to 
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recall that in the early days of the application of Pasteur’s methods 
of resolution the formation of partially racemic salts was only 
rarely observed, whereas at the present time it is recognised as of 
very frequent occurrence. 

At the present stage of the investigation there seem to he only 
two other possible alternatives, both of which appear rather remote. 
Ill the first place, d- and bhyoscines may be optically pure forms 
which, owing to some specific effect of the tropyl group, yield 
JZ-oscine on hydrolysis, or, secondly, oscine may possess a different 
configuration in the tropyl ester from that in the benzoyl ester and 
in the free state, whereby the tropyl group is attached to an 
internally compensated ^-oscine, which, on hydrolysis, gives rise 
to a resolvable oscine. 

d^Z-Hy oscine raises a further difficulty, for there are three possible 
f/Z-liyoBcines, as is shown by the following arrangement : 


Double 
racemate G 


The optically pure forms may be combined in pairs, as indicated, 
to form two different simple racemates, A and B, or all four forms 
may be combined to form a double racemate, G\ On the accepta- 
tion of the partial racemic ester nature of d- and Z-hyoscines, 
('ZZ-hyosciiie hydrobromide crystallising with three molecules of 
water, and obtained by crystallising together equal weights of d- 
and Z-hyosciiie hydrobromides, constitutes a double racemic salt, 
the absence of any indication of the presence of another salt and 
the identical crystalline appearance of d- or Z-hyoscine hydro- 
bromide and this salt supporting this view. Moreover, the base 
crystallising with 2 H 2 O is the base contained in this rZZ-salt, as 
both give the same picrate. 

As has already been indicated in the opening paragraph, there 
is another hydrate of racemic hyoscine base, contaming IH^O and 
melting at 56 — 57°. It was first obtained by Schmidt {Arch. 
FAarw,, 1894 , 232, 409), was re-examined by Liiboldt 1898, 

236, .11), and m,o're , 411117 investigated, by Gadamer («6Z«3Z,, . 383),. 
The 'la8Dnam.6d , investigator-, showed that the dihydrat© can readily 
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be oo'Eve-rted i-nto tile monoliydra-tej but the reverse cliaiig© was 
only effected with -difficulty. Both hydrates were afterwards 
■described 'by Hesse (J. p'. Ohcm.., 1901, [ii], 64, .353), wiiO' could 
not substantiate G-adamer’s claims. In reply, Kuiiz-Krause (ibid., 
1901, [ii], 64, 569) examined Gadamer’s three-year-old specimens, 
and the dihydrate had in every case changed into the base (m. p. 
54—55°). 

The author has not, so far, been successful in obtaining this 
moaohydrate, so is unable to state with certainty what is the rela- 
tion between these two ■racemic hydrates from the point of view 
of the partial racemic ester nature -of and ^-hyoscine. 

The bearing of these results on the structural formula of oscine 
deserves a passing notice. The most recent and most complete 
formula is that put forward hy Hess (Mer., 1918, 51, 1007), who 
ascribes to oscine the structure 


.CH— C OH-OH 

CH< NMe j 

\cH“6 

1 . o 




where the linking a is regarded as being probably attached to one 
of the carbon atoms of the piperidine nucleus. The exjieriments 


on the stability of the active oscines towards racemising agents 
certainly support this Unking. Pyman and Reynolds (T., 1908, 
98, 2077) have pointed out the close relationship which exists 
between tropine, oscine, and teloidine, all of which contain eight 
carbon atoms and a hydroxyl group in the molecule. Moreover, 
their acyl derivatives are found together in Datura meteloides. 
The author is -tempted to make the suggestion that, like tropine, 
the oxygen atom in question in oscine is attached, to the y-position 
in the piperidine ring. Oscine would therefore be the internal 
anhydride . of a trihydroxytropine, and this tdhydroxytropine may 
be teloidine. The formulse suggested are: 



Tropine. 


d- ori^O'sdn© ! 
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H- 


-OH 


H— 


/\ 

/ H 


OH 


H- 


-/OR /I 

_Z / 


N H 

Me 

Teloidine ? 


Teloidiiie would thus be internally compensated, and in support 
of this view may be cited the occurrence of meteloidine (tiglyl- 
teloidiiie), iii nature devoid of optical activity, and the non-resolu- 
tion of meteloidine by bromocamphorsulphomc acid. Further, 
Hess {loc. cit.) observed that dihydro-oscine, which undoubtedly 
has the formula 

/CHg— OH CH-OH 

CH2<;^ ^Me I 

CH-OH 

readily produces a silver mirror when treated with ammoniacal 
silver nitrate solution. The author finds that teloidine and 
meteloidine, unlike oscine, also readily reproduce this characteristic 
of dihydro-oscine, the reducing property being probably associated 
with the'adjaceiit hydroxyl groups, as is found in tartaric acid. 


Experimental. 

Resolution of Tropic Acid. 

IVitli -Following the method described by Ladenburg 

and Himdt (i?er., 1889, 22 , 2591), tropic acid (25 grams) was 
neutralised to litmus with quinine base (48’8 grams anhydrous) 
in hot 50 per cent, alcohol. A 49 per cent, yield of a quinine 
tropate separated. It melted at 176— -179° and had [ajj^ —126° 
in 95 per cent, alcohol (c=l). For further purification it was 
recrystallised from 95 per cent, alcohol, and, after five crystallisa- 
tions, 17 grams of quinine d^-tropate were obtained pure. By 
working once more through the mother liquom, a further 7 '4 grams 
of pure salt were obtained without difficulty. These two separations 
combined represent 66 per cent.' ,of-..,th© dextro-component.,' ' 

Quinine d-tropate crysiallises from 8 parts of boiling alcohol in 
YOL. OXV.,, . .'IJ 
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groups oi radiating needles. In "water it is very sparing soluble. 
It melts at 191’5— 192*5° (196-5— 196*6° corr.),: 

0'1035, dried at 100°, gave 0*2706 CO^ and 0'0633 HqO. 

C=71*3; H = 6‘8. 

C2oH2402N2,C9Hio 03 requires C=71'0; 11 = 7*0 per cent. 

Tlie specific rotation was determined in 95 per cent, alcoliol. 
c = l*01; 2 = 2-dcm.; ap-2°lS^; [a]j, -113*8°. 

In absolute alcoliol tlie rotation is smaller, 

c = 1*0133 7=2-dcm.; Oj,-2°6*4/; [ajj,- 104*0°. 
c = 1*002; Z = 2-dcm.; ai,-2°5‘4/; [a]j,- 104*3°. 

As previous observers appeared to have experienced some diffi- 
culty in obtaining quinine ^^-tropate in a state of purity, no attempt 
was made at this stage to isolate tbis salt. The mother liquors 
were therefore combined, and the tropic acid containing excess of 
the Isevo-component was recovered. Small test samples were con- 
verted into the neutral salts "with brucine, cinchonine, and quin- 
idine, but although the two former gave crystalline salts, the 
crystallising power of these was not so pronounced as the salt with 
quinidine. Accordingly, 3*5 grams .of this partly resolved tropic 
acid were crystallised as quinidiiie salt, when 4*2 grams of quinidine 
7-tiropat© were obtained of constant specific rotatory power. 

Ee&oltdion with Quinidine mid Quinine^ — f7Z-Tropic acid (15 
grams) was neutralised with quinidine dissolved in 50 c.c. of 95 
per cent, alcohol. On keeping, 22 gr?ims of crystalline material 
separated. It was obviously a mixture, and had [a]j) -^-151'° in 
95 per cent, alcohol (c,— 2). After four crystallisations, the specific 
rotation was constant at [a]j, ■+■145°, and the collected quinidine 
Z-tropate amounted to 5*5 grams. 

Qtdnidme l-tropate crystallises from 95 per cent, alcohol, in 
which it is soluble in its own weight at 80°, in clusters of well- 
formed, stout, transparent pnsms wntaining one molecule of 
water. These exhibit a pronounced heliotrope triboluminescence 
when powdered in the dark. The air-dried salt when heated in a 
capillary tube shrinks from about 110°, liquefies between 118° and 
120°, and effervesces at 124°. When, however, it is exposed on a 
watch-glass to a temperature of 90°, it melts completely, and 
crystallises again on addition of alcohol: 

0*2038, air-dried, lost 0*0069 at 100°. H20=:=3‘4. 

0*1029 ,, gave 0*2590 COg and 0*0672 HaO. 0 = 68*7; 

H«7*3. 

C.,oHo 402 N. 2 ,CftH.j(j 03 ,H 20 requires 0=68*5; H = 71 

\ jptr'ceaat. 
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Its specific rotation was determined in 95 per cent, alcohoi, and 
is dependent on the concentration. 

c=--0-979; Z. = 2-dcni.i ao + 2'^55-2'3 [ajj^+idS-P. 
c = l“995; ?~2-dcm.3 Ojj + 5°46‘5^; [a]j5+ 144'7°. 

The mother liquors were worked up further, and gave an addi- 
tional 7-2 grains, [ajj^ +146°, This is approximately a 55 per cent, 
yield of quinidine /-tropate. As the liquors now showed no 
tendency to crystallise at all readily, they were combined, and the 
tropic acid was recovered by use of ether and hydrochloric acid 
(10 per cent.). On now crystallising as the quinine salt, after 
three crystallisations, 14'8 grams of quinine <i-tropate were obtained 
pure, [aJjj —114° (r = l), and a further 2'8 grams with [a]jj —115°. 
The first mother liquors on concentration deposited quinine 
f-tropate as a homogeneous crop (4’ 8 grams) of glistening, tri- 
angular plates having [ajj^ — 139°, and melting at 184 — 185°. It 
was recrystallised twice from 95 per cent, alcohol, the specific rota- 
tion remaining constant at [a]j, —140 ‘7° and the melting point at 
185 — 186°, but the form of the crystals changed to needles very 
similar in appearance to quinine (;?-tropate. 

Quinine i-tropate melts at 185 — ^^186° (189 — 190° con*.). It is 
very .much more readily soluble in hot alcohol than is quinine 
til'-tropate. The diverse crystalline forms described above do not 
constitute a case of dimorphism, but merely represent extreme 
crystalline forms. By suitably modifying the conditions of crystal- 
lisation, a series of intermediate forms may be obtained consisting 
of liiore or less elongated trapezoidal plates. Unlike quinine 
(f7-tropate, this salt exhibits a very faint triboluminesceiice, the 
intensity of which is not visibly affected by the form of the 
crystals : 

0-1083, dried at 100°, gave 0*2817 CO,> and 0*0668 HoO. 

. U«71*0q H-6-9. / “ ■; 

C2oII24<^2^2j^oHio 03 requires C— 71'0,- per cent. 

The tropic acid contained in , the residual liquors was recon- 
verted ink, the quinidine salt, when 4*3 grams of quinidine 
if-tropate were obtained, having [a]p +145°. The residua! solution 
was not further examined. • 

By the use of the two bases quinidine and quinine, there were 
thus isolated in an approximate state of purity 88 per cent, of 
quinine and quinidine /-tropates and 80 per cent, of quinine 
<'/-tropate. The proportion of tropic acid' resolved is 84 per cent. 

Quinidine rf-tropate was not isolated, but, on keeping in the ice 
chest, a small crop of white, woolly needles separated from the 

V % 
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.motlier liquors (together with quinidine iJ-tropate) , which, was 
probably this salt in an iinj^ure condition. 

d-Tr&pic Add. 

Pure quinine fZ-tropate (16 grams) was acidified with 50 c.c. of 
5 per cent, hydrochloric acid and completely extracted with purified 
ether. The crude acid so obtained (5'1 grams) melted at 

127 — 128^, and had [a]jj+77-2° in water (c = l). On recrystal- 
lisation from water, the melting point rose to 128 — 129°, and the 
rotation to [a]jj -f- 79°. After two more crystallisations, the melt- 
ing point remained unchanged, hut the rotation rose to 
[®]d +81 ‘6°. The yield was 3T grams. 

f7-Tropic acid crystallises from water in delicate, lustrous scales, 
which become transformed on keeping in contact with the solution 
into elongated prisms of hexagonal cross-section. Both forms melt 
at 128 — 129° (129 — 130° corr.) and are anhydrous: 

0*2014 was equivalent to 11*9 c.c. iV/lO-baryta. ’ 

M.W, = 169. C9H10O3 requires M.W. = 166. 

The specific rotation was determined in alcohol and in water. 

In water: 

c=l*027j 7=2-dcm.; [a]33+81*6°. 

In absolute alcohol: 

0 = 0*997; ^=2-dcm,; ajj -hl°24-2^j [aj^ -f 70*3°. 

0 = 2*472; 7=2.dcm. ; 4- 3°33-l+ [at-t71*8° 

The specific rotation of the ion was determined by dissolving 
0*200 gi'am of df-tropic acid and 0*0638 gram of anhydrous sodiupi 
carbonate in water and making up to 20 c.c. The dissolved carbon 
dioxide was not removed : 

^ = 2-dcm,; a+l°22*9'; [a]i, for ion -f- 69*4°; [M]^ for ion -hi 14 * 7°. 
Gadamer (Arch. Pliarm., 1901, 239 , 294) has previously noted a 
fall of rotation of J-tropic acid on converting into a salt, hut has 
not followed it quantitatively. 

\-Tro‘pk Acid. 

Prmn Quinidine l~Tro}Mte.~Fom of pure quiiiidine 

J'-tropate, on treatment with hydrochloric acid (10 per cent.) and 
extraction with ether, gave 1*35 grams of J-tropic acid, which, 
after three crystallisations from water, gave 0*5 gram melting at 

128 — 129° (129 — 130° corr.). The specific rotatory power was 
determined iii water, and was slightly less than that of the purest 
ff-tropic acid.; 

c = 0-995; f = 2-dcm.; ai,-l°37/; [a|jj -81-2°. 
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From Quinine yTroipate. — 5'8 Grams of this salt gave 2*0 grains 
of ^tropic acid, which was recrystallised four times from water, 
giving 1*35 grams melting at 128 — 129°, and with a specific rota- 
timi 

c-1-002; ?=^2-dcm.; a„-l°37-6^; [a]o -81*2°. 

Z-Tropic acid prepared in this way had the same general proper- 
ties as the dextro-acid. It is very sparingly soluble in cold benzene, 
but freely so in cold methyl ethyl ketone or ethyl acetate. From 
the latter solvent, it crystallises exceedingly well in clear tablets : 
0*1975 was equivalent to 11-72 c.c. *V/10-baryta, 

M.W. 168. CyHjfPjj requires "M.W. = 166. 


The Eesolntion of Oseirje. 

Partial Rnremafe with ^-a-Brmno-ir-comjfhorsul phonic Acid . — 
Two and a-half grams of oscine were converted into this salt, which 
was very conveniently recrystallised from absolute alcohol. The 
first crop of crystals weighed 4*9 grams, melted at 232°, and gave 
[a]^, +58*8° in water (c = 2). It wa.s recrystalllsed twice more 
from absolute alcohol, yielding, finally, 3*6 grams melting at 
232 — 233°. The specific rotation determined in water was prac- 
tically unchanged ; 

c = 2'001; / = 2-dcTO.; aj, +2°22*4'; [a]p -i- 59*3° ; [M],-, + 276*7° * 

The value for the molecular rotation 276*7° is in good agreement 
witli the molecular ionic value 278*7 for bromocamphorsulphonic 
acid (Pope and Read, T., 1910, 97; 2200). 

dl-Oscmr A-a’^hromo-Tt-camphorsnlphonate crystallises exceed- 
ingly well from absolute alcohol in clear, diamond-shaped plates. 
Ten parts by volume of boiling absolute aloohol are required to 
dissolve one part by weight of the salt. It melts at 232 — 233° 
(237— -238° con-.): 

0-0995, dried at 100°, gave 0-1703 CO,> aiid 0-0526 H.O. 

C = 46*69; H = 5*91. 

CgHi 302 N,Ci,)Hi 504 BrS requires C=46-34; H = 6'06 per cent. 

Behaviour with d-a-Bro7ncr^-camphorsidphonic Acid.—Bix and 
a-half grams of oscine were combined with an equivalent of 
(^-o-bromo-iS-camphorsulphonic acid. The salt could not be 
obtained crystalline either from water or from a mixture of ethyl 
acetate and absolute alcohol. A very concentrated solution of the 
salt in absolute alcohol, however, crystallised as a cake of needles 
on keeping for a prolonged time in the ice-chest. It was too readily 
soluble, for systematic ..fraetionation from. . absolute alcohol;, and the . . 
.addition .of dry. .'ethyl acetate .unexpectedly prevented crystallisa-. ; 
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tioii. The first crop of crystals from absolute alcohol was collected, 
and -weighed 8'7 grams. It melted, at 150 — 155°, and its specific 
rotation was determined in water: 

c = 2-00; Z = 2.dcm.; aj,+2°27'4/; [a],, +61-4°,; [Mj^ +286*3°. 
This product was recrystallised from absolute alcohol, but in 
the meantime tartaric acid had effected the resolution of oscine 
quite simply, so the investigation of the above salt was dis- 
continued. 

With Gamjyhor-W.wl'phonic Acid. — Attempts to crystallise this 
salt were ineffective. 

Resolution hy d-Tartaric Acidi‘- — (i^^-Oscine (13*9 grams) was con- 
verted into its ^/-hydrogen tartrate by addition of 13*5 grams of 
tartaric acid in aqueous solution. The solution was concentrated 
to a low bulk, and gave 13*8 grams of a salt crystallising in 
hexagonal plates and with a specific rotation [ajj^ +3*5° in water. 
After one more orystallisation, it gave 10‘2 grams and had 
[a]i^ +1*1°. This value was not appreciably altered by subsequent 
repeated crystallisation, and represents the optical constant oF tlie 
salt /J- oscine fl-hydrogen tartrate. 

l-Oscine d-hydror/en tartrate crystallises with one molecule of 
water of crystallisation in large and clear octahedra. Very often 
these have a flattened appearance, and, more rarely, one-half the 
, faces may be almost entirely suppressed, with the fonnatian of 
tetrahedra. Unbroken crystals melt at 134° with effervescence, 
but when powdered partly melt at about 130° and gradually 

liquefy up to 160°. The anhydrous material .melts at 173 - 174° 

(176*6— -ITT'S® corr.). It is readily soluble in cold water, but the 
crystals can be washed with 50 per cent, alcohol with little loss, 
'From dilute alcoholic solutions, this salt tends to separa-fce as an 
oil ';. 

0-3126, dried at 106°, lost 0*0181. 

CgHij)02N,C4H60g,H20 requires H20 = 5*6 per cent, 

0‘1159, dried at 100°, gave 0*1996 COg and 0*0690 lUO. 

C = 47*0; H = 6*7. 

Cj5H3302N,C4B[(;0fl requires 0=47*2 H = 6’3 per cent. 

The specific rotation was determined in water: 

c = 2*007; / = 2“dcm,; ajj+2*56^; W»+l’06°. 

The average value, for nine different samples of the pure salt, of 
[a]^ was +1*29°, the extremes being +0*93° and +1*56°. Taking 
this average value for the molecular rotation [Mjjj is calcu- 
lated as +4*18°, and employing Landolt's value (Ber., 1873, 6, 
1075) for the molecular rotatioh of ammonium hydrogen tartrate, 
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+ 42‘84°, the value for the Z-oscinium ion is [Mj^ —38' 66°, whence 
[«]^-24-7°. _ 

On continuing the fractionation of the mother liquors, 71 per 
cent, of the Z-osciiie ^Z-hydrogen tartrate present was isolated in a 
state of purity. The separation was materially accelerated hy 
inoculation of the less mobile solutions, followed hy addition of 
alcohol in insufficient amount to precipitate an oil. The residual 
solutions, now relatively rich in d^-oscine d-hydrogen tartrate, were 
concentrated to a syrup, and, on allowing to remain in a desiccator 
exposed to a dehydrating agent, crystallised as a striated mass of 
crystals. These were collected, freed from the adhering syrupy 
mother liquor, first by suction and then by very limited use of 
5G per cent, alcohol as a washing agent. The salt was a mono- 
hydrate, and gave [ajj^ + 23’7°. It was recrystallised from water, 
and separated under similar conditions as a felted mass of needles. 
These now gave [ajjj -f 27'3° (anhydrous). 

d-Oseine d-hf/droffen tartrate mon\ohydrate melts from 55° to 
G5°, forming a meniscus at the latter temperature. It readily 
effloresces when exposed to the atmosphere, and when dehydrated 
in a vacuum over sulphuric acid loses its water of crystallisation. 
The anhydrous material still melts at 55 — 65°. This is probably 
the melting point of an amorphous form, as, on keeping, it acquires 
the melting point of the crystalline anhydrous salt, namely, 
163 — 165° (see below). 

Three different samples of the salt were analysed for their water 
content. The first, representing a freshly collected salt, gave the 
following result: 

()'4502, dried over H2SO4, lost 0-0320. 
and a salt which showed some' signs of efflorescence gave the 
following: ^ 

0-2023 lost 0-0091. H20=4-5. 

CgHi}jO2N,O4H()O0,H2O requires B[20 = 5-6 per cent. 

On keeping for some time, this salt had completely effloresced: 

0-1180, dried at 100°, lost nil. 

0-1180, dried at 100°, gave 0'2055 and 0-0649 HgO. 

^ ", '■C'=47-.5| H.=:6'I5.. , 

CsHj302N,G4Hg0g requires G=47''2 ; per cent. 

The specific rotation of the debiydrated salt was determined in 
water - ■ 

ct=0-949; Z = 2,dcm.; o^+Sl-F; [a]n+27-3° 

When the hydrated salt is Washed with absolute alcohol, it is 
transformed into a white^ cryst&lHn© powder, which is the 
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anhydrous salt and the stable form at the ordinary teinperatiire. 
When crystallised from water, the anhydrous salt separates from 
a syrupy solution very slowly in large, hexagonal-shaped tablets, 
which, unlike the hydrated salt, can be washed freely with 50 per 
cent- alcohol. If a syrupy solution is inoculated with a^ trace of 
both forms, hydrated and anhydrous, the hydrated form crystal- 
lises first, filling the liquid space, and, on keeping, disappears 
eiitirel):^, being replaced by the stable, anhydrous form. For the 
isolation of pure rf-oscine tf-hydrogen tartrate, the latter form, is 
the more convenient. The process is, however, very slow, owing 
to the solubility of d^'-osciue c^-hydrogen tartrate and the. slow 
velocity of crystallisation from viscous solutions. 

d-Oscine d~hydrogen tartrate melts at 167 — 168^^ (170 — 171° 
corr.). 

The specific rotation was determined in water and for a salt 
which had been cry.stallised to constant rotation: 

c = l«016; J = 2-dcm.; [a]j, + 27*87°; [M]j, +85*17° 

This gives a value +42*3° for the molecular rotation of the 
d^-oscinium, ion and [a] +27*10°. This is somewhat greater 
numerically than the value —24*7 obtained by a similar calcu- 
lation for the 7-osciniuin. ion. As this is beyond the limits of 
experimental error, it is probably another example of the pheno- 
menon first drawn attention ±o by Pope and Read (T., 1912, 
101, 760), who show conclusively that the molecular rotatory 
power in aqueous solution of certain salts of the type ?-base <7-acicl 
is in agreement with the value calculated from the separate ions, 
but that the combination c?-base c?-acid gives an abnormal value. 

l-Oseme Picrate. — Six grams of pure f-oscine d7-hydrogen tartrate 
were added to a boiling saturated solution of 4*25 grams of picric 
acid in 80 o.c. of water. As the solution cooled, the major portion 
of the salt crystallised in long needles, but when only luke-warm 
a denser form appeared in the shape of small, modified rhombs. 
The yield was 6*35 grams and the melting point 237° (decomp.). 
The combined product was recrystallised from 35 c.c. of hot water, 
and, on removing the source of heat, separated at once in long, 
glistening needles. These were collected while the solution was 
still warm, the filtrate continuing to deposit solely needles for 
some time, and then rhombs. The filtrate was heated to dissolve 
all the crystals, and when cold only deposited the rhomb-like form 
of crystal, which closely resembles dl-o&om.B picrate. The yield of 
needles was 4*95 grams, melting at 237 — 238° (decomp.) 
(242*5 — 243*5° corn), whilst the rhombs amounted to 0-95 gran'i, 
and also melted at 237 — ^238° (decomp.), Both forms a,re 
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anhydrous, and either form when mixed with c^/'-osciiie picrate, 
which itself also melts at 237 — 238°, shows no depression of the 
melting point. At the ordinary temperature, the needle form of 
picrate is certainly the unstable one, as is readily shown by adding 
a drop of saturated picric acid solution to a few small crystals of 
Z-oscine /i-hydrogen tartrate and rubbing with a glass rod. The 
crystals dissolve instantly, and a homogeneous crop of needles first 
makes its appearance, followed quickly hy minute rhombs, and in 
a short time the needles will have entirely disappeared, their dis- 
integration and solution being readily followed with the aid of a 
microscope. This behaviour is useful as a test as to whether one 
is dealing with active or (iiZZ-oscine salts, since (7Z-oscinei picrate has 
always been obseiwed to separate in small, flattened rhombs. 

1-Oscine Hydrochloride . — Four grams of Z-oscine picrate (needle 
form) were decomposed by shaking with three molecular propor- 
tions of 5 per cent, hydrochloric acid, and the picric acid was 
removed by ether. The solution of the Z-oscine hydrochloride was 
completely dehydrated by repeated evaporation to dryness with 
absolute alcohol, leaving, finally, a white, crystalline powder, which 
was dissolved in 10 c.c. of boiling absolute alcohol. On keeping, 
Z-oscine hydrochloride separated in aggregates of small prisms in 
the form of warts; a few isolated prisms were also present. The 
product was collected, and amounted to T4 grams. It melted and 
decomposed at 273 — 274° (281 — 282° corr.), A mixture with 
cZZ-oscine hydrochloride (m, p. 273- — 274°) also melted at the same 
temperature. Unlike c^Z-oscine hydrochloride, the Zeero'-salt is very 
highly deliquescent. A direct comparison of the two was made by 
exposing a few crystals of each on watch-glasses to the atmosphere. 
In a few minutes, the Zact’o-salt had completely liquefied, whilst the 
cZZ-salt was apparently unaffected. On keeping for an hour, how- 
ever, the latter showed signs of deliquescence, and the deliquesced 
salt recrystallised in well-formed tablets melting partly at about 
100°, and probably representing the monohydrated cZZ-oscine hydro- 
chloride described by Luboldb (Arch. Phm'm., 1898, 236, 18), 

The specific rotation of Z-oscine hydrochloride was determined 
in water, employing a salt which had been dried at 100°: 

c=--0-997; Z^2-dcm.; a = -23*6'; [a]jj ~19'7P; -37-76°; 

whence [a]jj for the Z-osoinium ion is — 24'2°, whereas the jalue 
calculated from the molecular rotation of Z-oecine ^Z-hydrogfen 
tartrate, was— -24 ‘7°, , 

\-Oscme Hydrochloride : front l-Osoi'm Picrate {Mho'tn.hd). — As 
has been indicated above, (sZZ-oscine picrate and Z-oecin© picrate 
'melt, 'at' 'the same, temperature,'' and' ■the" stable ' modification of 
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^-osciiie picrate crystallises very similarly to <i'/-oscine picrate. It 
was tlierefor© necessary to prove that this stable form of /"osciiie 
picrate did actually contain the active base. Accordingly, O’ 5 
gram of Z-oscine picrate (rhombs) was converted as quantitatively 
as possible by means of ether and three molecular proportions of 
A/lO'hydrochloric acid into Z-oscine hydrochloride. The solution 
was concentrated somewhat and inade up to 20 c.c. In a 2~dcm. 
tube the observed rotation was — 25'3^, from which it is calcu-' 
lated that the Ztoscinium ion has — 21°, a value in good agree- 
inenb with that observed directly for i-oscinium hydrochloride. 
The solution was then dried, and the hydrochloride recrystallised 
from alcohol. It gave 0*11 gram of highly deliquescent Z-oscine 
hydrochloride melting at 271 — 272°*, and when tested with satu- 
rated picric acid solution gave the unstable needle form of Z-oscine 
picrate, changing into rhombs. 

l-Oscine Bme , — -To avoid the action of alkalis, which it was 
thought might cause partial racemisation, Z-oscine base was pre- 
pared as follows. Z-Oscine picrate (4*75 gi*ams) was treated with 
three equivalents of dilute sulphuric acid solution, and the picric 
acid removed by purified ether. After treating with charcoal to 
remove the last traces of picric acid, the solution was concentrated 
under diminished pressure to about 20 c.c., and excess of pure 
barium carbonate added. On allowing to remain overnight, the 
solution was free from sulphanion, and only contained Z-oscine 
partly present as carbonate. The major portion of the Z-oscine was 
readily removed by extraction with freshly purified chloroform, the 
remainder being retained by the dissolved carbon dioxide. When 
the latter solution was evaporated to dryness in a vacuum over 
sulphuric acid and redissolved in a little water, the rest of the 
oscine was readily extracted by chloroform. In this way, the 
Z-oscin© was recovered quantitatively as base. The fi,rst chloroform 
extract on complete removal of the solvent crystallised at once. 
The product was white and amounted to r46 grams. It had a 
specific rotatory power of [ajp— 52*8° in water. It melted at 
109 — 110°, the same as fZZ-oscine, whilst a mixture of the two 
showed no depression of the melting point. When recrystallised 
from light petroleum, it separated in long needles. The melting 
poiiii was unchanged at 109*5-— 110*5° (corr.). 

The specific rotatoi-y power was determined in water: 

c-1-010; Z = 2-dem.j a~P3-6ri [a]o“52-4°. 

With Mayer s reagent (potassium mercuric iodide), Z-oscine base 
gives no precipitate, but in the form of a salt it gives a crystal- 
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line |)recipitat6. TIio presence of a slight excess of acid prevents 
the separation of crystals. <7^-Oscine behaves similarly. 

Action of Acids and Alkalis on l-Oseinc—A. solution of O' 2 
gram of /''-osciiie in water having an observed rotation of 
aj, - Pr?' in a 2'dcm. tube was treated with on© drop (0'04 c.c.) 
of 50 per cent, potassium hydroxide solution. After nineteen 
hours, the observed rotation was unchanged, Oj.^~Pr5^ 

The same solution was heated on the bodling-water bath for an 
hour. At the end of this period, the rotation was still — Pl'7b 
Five c.c. of 50 per cent, potassium hydroxide were now added, and 
the solution was boiled for an hour. Making a correction for the 
change in volume, the observed rotation was unchanged, 

This means that 0-2 gram of f-oscine was not racemised by boiling 
for an hour with excess of 10 per cent, potassium hydroxide 
solution. 

There was, however, partial racemisation when 0’2 gram of 
Z-oscin© was heated with 15 c.c. of saturated baryta solution fdr 
four hours at 150°, the value of [ajp having fallen to about one- 
half its original value, 

The action of boiling 10 per cent, hydrobromic acid also failed 
to racerais© ^-oscine, for 1 gram of Z-oscine d'-hydrogen tartrate in 
30 c.c. of 10 per cent, hydrobromic acid had an obseiwed rotation, 
Oj, ”-21'l', in a 2-dcm. tube, and after three hours’ boiling the 
rotation was practically unaltered, Oj)— 22' 

d'-Oscine Base. — One gram of pur© df-oscin© d-hydrogen tartrate 
was dissolved in 10 c.c. of 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, 
and the base extracted with purified chloroform. Tli© combined 
extracts were clarified by shaking with anhydrous potassium 
carbonate, filtered, and the solvent removed by distillation. The 
residual base crystallised instantaneously throughout on touching 
one spot with a glass rod. A similar very high velocity of crystal- 
lisation had previously been noticed with the chloroform-free 
7«cwj-oaeitt0 base. It was crystallised from light petroleum, and, 
separated in long, radiating needles,- often forming fasciated 
growth.^. It melted at 109--110° (109-5—110-5° corr.), and a 
mixture with pur© ^ff-oscin© also at the same temperature. 

Its specific rotation was determined in water ; 

c=l'029^ 2-dcm.; +P7-6'; [a|^+54'8°, 

d-fAvcbn’. Flcmte. — ^Th© solution of the base which had been used 
for determining the rotatory power was treated with an. equivalent 
of picric acid (O' 3 gram) and rapidly concentrated to about 10 c.c. 
On allowing to cool,, long, radiating, glistening needles of d-oscine 

u* 2 
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picrate (0’3 grain) separated. These melted at 237- 238*^ 

(242'5 — 243*5° corr.). The mother liquors were concentrated, 
and, when quite cold, the stable diinorph separated in small, 
flattened rhombs exactly as observed in the case of Z-osciiie picrate. 
This form also melted at 237 — 238°. A mixture with f7-osciiie 
picrate, obtained by acid hydrolysis of benzoyl-('/-oscine, also melted 
at the same temperature. 

d-Oswie /f?/d?rocMo'nf7e.---To complete the analogy with the 
fnero-series, this salt was prepared and its specific rotation deter- 
mined. For this purpose, 0*2078 gram of 7-oscine base was 
neutralised with the calculated quantity, 13'4 c.c., of A/lO-hydro- 
chloric acid, and the volume made up to 20 c.c. In a 2-dcm. tube 
was found 30*1^, whence [a]j, for the ci-oscinium ion is +24*0°, 
a value in agreement with [ajj, — 24*2° observed for the Z-oscininm 
ion. 

The solution just employed was evaporated to dryness and the 
residue crystallised from absolute alcohol, when ('/-oscin© hydro- 
chloride separated in warts with a few isolated prisms. The melt- 
ing point was 273 — 274°, and the salt was very deliquescent. 

Besohitiori of Benzoylos.cinc. 

This was effected substantially as described by Tutin (T., 1910, 
97, 1793). 

Five grains of i7f-oseine hydrobromide were converted into the 
base, which was heated to 160° with 10 c.c. of benzoyl chloride, 
when a brisk reaction ensued with simultaneous crystallisation of 
the benzoyloscine hydrochloride. The solid was collected, washed 
with ether, and dried at 100°. The crude product melted at 240° 
and amounted to 5*45 grams, that is, an 83 per cent, yield. It 
was dissolved in water, aud the solution, after decolorisation with 
a little charcoal, was rendered alkaline with sodium hydrogen 
carbonate, and completely extracted with chloroform. The 
benzoyloscine left on removing the chloroform was neutralised to 
litmus with fZ-a-bromo-Tr-camphorsulphonic acid, and the salt frac- 
tionated from absolute alcohol. The (iT-benzoyloscin© bromo- 
camphorsulphonate was obtained pure after three crystallisations, 
and melted at 247 — 248° (Tutin gives 246 — 246*5°). The specific 
rotaticn was determined in water: 
c = l'998; Z-2-dcm.; a^-i- 2°11*3^ ; + 54*74° j [M]p+ 312*3°. 

The calculated value of the molecular rotatory power of the 
(/-benzoyl oscin ium ion is therefore 312’3-— 278*7 = 33*G°, whence 
[a]^ for the (/-benzoyloscmiimi ion is -l-12-9°. 
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Benzoyl-A-oscine Hydrochloride. 

Pure b©iizoyl-<^-oscm6 bromocamphorsulphonate (2 '8 grams) was 
triturated witli 30 c.c. of water and three molecular proportions 
of sodium hydrogen carbonate. Benzoyl-c^oscin© base appeared to 
separate in needles, which were immediately dissolved by chloro- 
form. Th© free base, on removal of the solvent, was exactly 
neutralised with iY/lO-hydrochloric acid, and, after filtering from 
a little greasy matter, was concentrated rapidly under diminishea 
pressure to a very small volume. On keeping for a short time, the 
whole of the liquid became filled with perfectly formed rectangular 
leaflets, which in a few hours were completely transformed into 
fine needles. These were collected and washed with absolute 
alcohol. They amounted to Id grams, and melted and decom- 
posed at 280'^ (287° corr.) (Tutin gives 283 — 284°). The product 
was anhydrous. Its specific rotation was determined in dilute 
aqueous solution : 

c=2-005; ? = 2-dcm.; aj,+28-35^; [a]^ -h 11-79° ; [Mjj, + 34'83^. 
From this i.s calculated [a]jj + 13*4° for the benzoyl-^-oscinium ion, 
a value which compares favourably with the value -f-12‘9° calcu- 
lated above from the bromocamphorsulphonate. This value is 
somewhat higher than T'utiii’s value, [aju + 10-0°, which is obtained 
by calculation from the value [M]j, + 297-0° for benzoyl-cZ-oscine 
bromocamphorsulphonate. 


llydrolym of Benzayl-B-oscins, 

With Ilydrochkme Acid . — The solution just employed (20 c.c.), 
containing O'dOOl gram of benzoyl-c^-oscine hydrochloride, was 
treated with 9-7 c.c. of 31 per cent, hydrochloric acid, thus bring- 
ing the volume approximately to 30 c.c. and the strength of the 
acid to 10 per cent. Th© rotation was observed, and tile solution 
was then boiled gently to hydrolyse the benzoyl-i'ii'-oscin©, the rota- 
tion being observed at intervals. Just as is described under the 
hydrolysis of Z-hyoscine (p. 507). 

Initial reading, +20'j Y — 2-dcm. 

After 1 hour’s boiling, ■+-20'5h 
After 3 hours’ boiling, +22-0*^. 

Hydrolysis was now complete, as there was a copious separation 
of benzoic acid, and the solution gave no turbidity with Mayer’s 
reagent. The observed rotation is therefor© due to th© ^5?:-oscmram 
ion, and the final value, -f 22^, corresponds with a specific rotation 
of the I'f-osciniiim/ion .of 4-/26°^ wMch'isofdhe same order as. that 
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obtained by calculation from tbe rotation of cZ-oscine ("if-bydrogen 
tartrate, namely, [ajj^ 27-1°, and that directly observed, [aj^ 24-0°, 
for <r/“Oscinium hydrochloride prepared from the tartrate. 

The free benzoic acid was removed by extraction with purified 
ether, and the aqueous liquor concentrated to a syrup under 
diminished pressure on the water-bath , On dehydration of the 
syrup by evaporation with absolute alcohol, the residue crystal- 
lised. It was dissolved in a little hot absolute alcohol, and, on 
keeping, 0‘07 gram of crystals resembling ammonium chloride were 
collected. They melted and decomposed in the neighbourhood of 
243° (pure fZ-oscine hydrochloride melts at 273°), and were highly 
deliquescent. 

Twenty milligrams of this salt, when treated with an equal 
weight of picrfc acid in hot aqueous solution, gave a picrate crystal- 
lising in long, fine needles, and later a few rhombs separated, a 
behaviour which is exactly reproduced by the addition of picric 
acid solution to the pure d- or Z-oscine cZ-hydrogen tartrates 
(p. 495). This picrate, when collected and dried, melted and 
decomposed at 237 — 238°. A mixture with cZ-oscine picrate melted 
in the same hath at 237- — 238°. The alcoholic mother liquors of 
the above 0-07 gram of <Z-oscine hydrochloride were combined with 
picric acid (both in aqueous solution). The addition of the picric 
•acid first precipitated amorphous matter, which was separated, and 
later a well-cr-ystallised picrate. This salt crystallised in small 
rhombs, melted and decomposed at 235°, and was in all probability 
the stable form of rZ-oscine picrate. 

With Alkali . — Pure benzoyl-^Z-osciiie hydrochloride (0*4009 
gi’am) was dissolved in water, and 5 c.c. of 10 per cent, sadiiim 
hydroxide were- added. The oily base, which separated rapidly, 
disappeared on boiling. After an hour, the solution was cooled 
and neutralised to Congo paper with hydrochloric acid. The pre- 
cipitated ^enzoic acid was completely removed by ether extraction, 
and, the extracted aqueous liquor was also free from non-hydrolyserl 
benzoyloscine, as was indicated by the absence of a turbidity on 
treatment with Mayer’s reagent in acid solution. In neutral or 
very faintly acid solution it gave the well-crystallised precipitate 
observed with oscine salts. The solution was rapidly concentrated 
and made up to 20 c.c. In a 2-dcm. tube it gave ai, -f32*8^ 
whence the ^Z-oscinium ion has [a]jj -f 25 -S®, a value in good agree- 
ment with that observed by acid hydrolysis, [a]j, + 26*0°, and that 
ob.served for pure cZ-oscine hydrochloride, [a]j, -i-24*0°. 
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dr-Hyoscim. 

The starting material for the isolation of <^-liyosciiie consisted 
of 75 grams of well-crystallised hydrobromides obtained as a by- 
product in the manufacture of ?-hyoscine. It was slightly Isevo- 
rotatory, having ~4’1° (c-.=2*3, anhydrous), and contained 
9 per cent, of water of crystallisation, which was lost over sulphuric 
acid. It was regenerated to base, using sodium hydrogen carbonate 
and chloroform for the purpose, the weight of base being about 
55 grams. This was converted into its salt with <7-c£-bromo^7r- 
cainphorsiilphonic acid, and crystallised from a mixture of dry 
ethyl acetate and absolute alcohol. In a few days there was a 
copious, crystalline separation, which was collected, and amounted 
to 38'5 grams. It was deliquescent and had [aj^ -|-46‘4°' (c = 2), 
and on two more crystallisations gave 8‘8 grams of pure meteloidine 
bromocamphorsulphonate. 

Meteloidine d-a-bro7ri€h7r-cani2)horsulphonate crystallises exceed- 
ingly well from absolute alcohol, in which it is soluble to the extent 
of about 1 part in 10 (boiling), or from a mixture with dry ethyl 
acetate in clusters of prisms. It also crystallises well from water. 
It melts at 224—227° (228-5— 231-5° corr.), and is anhydrous: 

0-1410 gave 0'2647 CO^ and 0-0808 Hp. C=49-3; H==6-4. 

C\./H 2 | 04 N,Ci()Hi 504 BrS requires C -48-75 ; H = 6-4 per cent. 

Its specific rotatory power was determined in water: 

(j =. 2 • 039 ; ^ 2-dcm . ; a„ + 1°5 6' ] [a] + 47*42° ; [M].p + 268‘ 7° . 

This value for the molecular rotation is somewhat smaller than 
that given by Pope and Read for the bromocamphorsulphonic acid 
ion (T., 1910, 9*7, 2200). That the meteloidine was maotiv© was 
confn-med ■ in two' ways : . 

(1) A small quantity of the above -salt was converted into base, 
avoiding conditions which might favour racemisation by using 
sodium, hydrogen carbonate and chloroform. The base crystallised 
readily, and was identical in appearance and other properties with 
a sample of meteloidme kindly supplied by Dr. Pyman, and which 
was known to be inactive (Pyman and Reynolds, T., 1908, 93, 
2077),. ;■ 

(2) One-half a gram of i-meteloidine base was converted into 
its bromocamphorsulphonate, and the solution evaporated to dry- 
tiess with absolute alcohol. The crystalline residue was triturated 
with a little dry ethyl acetate, in which the crystals are practically 
insoluble, and collected. The rotation of this salt, representing 
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practically the wliole of the meteloidine, was found tO' be the same 
as the previously described salt: 

c=:l“969; Z = 2-dcm.; a+l°51'; [a]^ +4:7’0° ; [M]d 4-266'3°, 

It melted at 224 — 225°, and a mixture of the two salts showed no 
depression of the melting point. 

Isolation of di-IIyoscine Bromocamphorsulphonate.— On continu- 
ing the fractionation, the original mother liquors gave a second 
crop of crystals, 24-5 grains, [a]jj + 44'5°, which, after ten re- 
crystallisations, gave 11-6 grams of pure <^-hyoscine bromocamphor- 
sulphonate melting at 159 — 160° and having [aj^ -f 60*1°. This 
was twice more recrystallised, and gave 8'3 grams with 
[a]„ 4-60*3° 

d-Hyo'Scine d-a-bromo-fr-camphorsulphonate crystallises from a 
mixture of absolute alcohol and excess of dry ethyl acetate, in 
clusters of glistening, acicular needles. After being dried at 110° 
it melts at 158 — 160° (161*5 — 163*5° corr.). Its specific rotation 
was determined in water at IG^. 

c = 2*005; 7 = 2-dcm.; a-}-2°25/; [ajj^ -f 60-3° ; [Mj^ -f 370*5°. 
From this it is calculated that the molecular rotatory power of the 
^f-hyoscinium ion is 91*8° and the specific rotatory power [ajj, is 
-h 30*2° (see ^7-hyoscine hydrobromide). The salt is not deli- 
quescent: 

0*2730 lost 0*0022 at 100°. Loss=0*8. 

0*1238, dried at 100°, gave 0*2394 CO 2 and 0*0675 H.O. 

0=52*8; H = 6*l. 

Cj 7 H 2 i 04 N,CioHjg 04 BrS requires 0=52*7; H = 5*9 per cent. 

The fractionation of the various liquors was continued, when 
further small quantities, 4*5 grams in all, of meteloidine broino- 
camphorsulphonate, and an additional 12*5 grams of pure 
<i!-hyoscine hromocamphorsulphonate, [a]p-f60*5°, were obtained. 
The original mother liquors now gave 10 grams of a deliquescent 
salt, [a]j 5 -f 30*8°, and 2*7 grams, [ 0 ]^, •+-27*3°, both of which had 
the properties of a slightly impure Z-hyoscine bromocamphor- 
sulphonate, which requires a calculated value of [a]p-|-29°. On 
recrystallisation, these gave salts of higher specific rotation. It 
was not found possible to isolate pure f-hyoscine bromocamphor- 
sulphonate from the mother liquors, 

d-ffposcine Ilpdrobromid^.—Six. grams of pure <f-hyosciii6 bromo- 
camphorsulphonate were' converted into base, using chlorofoim and 
sodium hydrogen carbonate for the regeneration. The base was 
neutralised with hydrobromic acid, and the solution concentrated 
under diminished pressure. dS-Hyoscine hydrobrconide separated 
on keeping in large tablets (2 x1 cm,). 
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d-Hj/O'Scin-e hydrohromide 'Crystallises exceedingly well from 
water in rectangular-shaped tablets with bevelled edges. It 
crystallises with three molecules of water, the hydrate melting in 
a capillary tube at 54'5 — 55° (54"5“-55° corr,). It is rendered 
anhydrous by drying* over sulphuric acid in a vacuum. The 
behaviour of the anhydrous salt on heating is very varied. It 
sometimes melts sharply at 168°, resolidifies, and melts at 
193—194° (197 — 198° corr.). Occasionally, the intermediate melt- 
ing point is not observed at all, or is only indicated by a slight 
shrinking. . If the anhydrous salt is dried for half an hour at 
120°, only the higher melting point, 193 — 194°, is observed. The 
probable explanation is that the product, which melts at 168°, is 
either an amorphous form or a metastahle, crystalline form of the 
anhydrous salt, and the transforiUjatiori of one form into the other 
is accelerated by rise of temperature. 7-Hyoscme hydrobromide 
behaves similarly : 

0*1842, dried over lost 0*0228. H20 = 12*38. 

0*1813, dried at 100°, lost 0*0226. HoO =12*47. 

0*1687, „ 100° gave 0*0778 AgBr. Bi*:= 20*86. 

Cj7l-L]04N,HBr,3IT20 requires H20 = 12*33 per cent. 
0^7l:l2i04lSr,HBr requires Br = 20*80 per cent. 

The specific rotatory power of the hydrated salt was deteimined 
in water : 

c = 2*842; r=2-dcm,; o-fl°18*5^ [a]j, -h 23*02°, 
c = 2*525 ; 7= 2-dcm,. ; a 4- PIO' ; ■+ 23*10° 

The .mean of these values gives for the anhydrous salt 
[a]„ +26*3° and for the r7-hyosciniinn ion [a]jj -i-33’2°. The latter 
value is in a|)proxirnate agreement with that calculated from the 
molecular rotation of the bromocamphorsulphonate (p. 502), 

namely, +30*2°. 

d-IIyoBcifUi A mii'Moride. — t7-Hyoscine bromocamphorsulphonate 
(0*3 gram) was dissolved in 5 o.c. of warm water, and 5 c.c. of 
10 per cent, hydrochloric acid were added, followed by 7 c.c. of 
gold chloride solution (1 in 30), The aurichloride separated, 
partly in isolated, minute, rectangular plates, but for the most 
part in fern-like growths or spangles. It melted at 202—203° and 
weighed. 0*32 gram. It was twice recrystallised from 2*5 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid, the melting point each time remaining at 
204—205° (208— 209° corr.) (decomp.). The recrystallis6<3 solid 
separated in. long, flattened, orange-yenow needles with both edges 
.. serrated: " 

0*i266, air-dried, gave 0*0387 Au. Aa = 30'6. 

, AuCljjjHCl;. ..requires Au = 30.* 7 ■ per cent* 
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H-Hyoscine Pf'cra-^e.—Prepared from J-hyoscine bromocamplior- 
sulphoiiate by double decomposition in aqueous solution, this salt 
separated as a netted mass of needles melting and decomposing at 
187' — 188°’ (see Z-hyoscine picrate). 


l-Hyoscitve. 

hS'yoscim Hydrohromide . — The properties of this salt are the 
same as those of d^-hyoscine hydrobromide. The rotation of the 
purest hydrohromide crystallised from water was a fraction less 
than fZ-hyoscine hydrobromide. For various samples, the follow- 
ing values were obtained : 

c==2’454;7 = 2-dcm.;a = -l°7/: [ajj^ ~22'75°. 
c = 2-543;l:=2-dcm.5 a = -l°9-3'; -.22'7P. 

c = 2-046;2 = 2-dcm.;a=: -55'43/; [a] -22-58°. 

The mean of the first two values gives [ajjj —25-93° for the 
anhydrous salt, and for the ^-hyoscinium ion [aj^ —32-73°, whereas 
for the purest f^hyoscine hydrobromide the values were 26-3° 
and 33'2° respectively. The use of Z-a-bromo-Tr-camphorsuIphonio 
acid for purifying the Z-hyoscine would no doubt lead to oomplet© 
accord between the rotatory powers of the two enantioanorphs. 

l-Hyoscine. -Z-Hyoscine hydrobromide (0-2 gram) 

was converted into base, using sodium hydrogen carbonate and 
chloroform. A solution of the hydrochloride was mixed with gold 
chloride solution, and the Z-hyoscine aurichloride collected. It 
weighed Q'28 gram, and melted and decomposed at 204 — 205°. 
It was recrystallised from one hundred times its weight of 2*5 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid, and separated in complex, needle-shaped 
growths serrated on both edges, exactly as observed for the dextro- 
enantiomorph. The melting and decomposing point was ini- 
changed (208—209° corr.) : 

0*1075, air-dried, gave 0-0331 Au. Au = 30-8. 

Ci 7 H 2 i 04 H,AuCl 3 ,HCl requires Au — 30*7 per cent. 

l-Eyoscsine Aurihromide , — ^This was prepared by Jowett's method 
(T., 1897, 71, 680), hy dissolving 0*2 gram of Z-hyoscine hydro- 
bromide in excess of hydrobromic acid and adding gold chloride 
solution. The yield was 0*4 gram (m, p, 187—188°). It was 
recrystallised from boiling 2-5 per cent, hydrobromic acid (40 c.c.), 
and gave 0*35 gram of long, rectangulai*, chocolate-red leafleta 
still melting and decomposing at 187— 188° (191™ 192° corr.) : 

0*1075, air-dried, gave 0*0258 An. Au = 24*0. 

, , Ci 7 ]H 2 jp 4 N',AuBrg,HBr requires,;. Au— 24*0 per cent. 

ISyos'&me.:, Fmw^e.~-0'20'/<3rram .of,’ i?-hyosoine hydrobromide ,, by ' 
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double decomposition with a hot saturated picric acid solution gave 
0*25 gram of /-hyoscine picrate crystallising in slender, primrose^ 
yellow needles (m. p. 187 — 188°). It required a hundred times 
its weight of boiling water to dissolve it, and then separated in 
flat, irregular, six-sided scales covered with striations-. Occasion- 
ally, these scales were united in the form of long, flat, serrated 
needles. It now melted and decomposed at 187*5 — 188*5° 
(191 — 192° corr.), and amounted to 0*2 gram. 


dVHyoscme. 

dl-Hyoscme Hydrohromide. — Two and a-half grams each of the 
purest e^-hyoscine and f-hyoscine hydrobromides were combined 
and recrystaliised from water. The product crystallised exceed- 
ingly well with three molecules of water of crystallisation, and was 
indistinguishable from the active d- or ?-hyoscine hydrobromides. 
The crystals were collected, and amounted to 3*3 grams. In a 
capillary tube, the uncrushed crystals melted at 55—58°, but 
powdered crystals only partly melted up to 60°, owing to rapid 
loss of water. The anhydrous salt melts at 181 — 182° (185*-rl86° 
corr.). The hydrated salt effloresces on exposure to the air, in this 
respect differing from the active components. A 2’5 per cent, solu- 
tion in water was optically inactive ; 

0*2217 uneffloresced salt lost 0’0274 in a vaciuim. H.30 = 12*36. 

0’1943, dried in a vacuum, gave 0'0949 AgBr. Br!=20*8. 

Cj7Hoi04N,HBr,3H20 requires 12*33 per cent. 

Oj^HgiO^NjIIBr requires Br = 20*8 per cent. 

dl-./7v/o.sY‘/«c Bane. On© gram of df-hyoscin© hydrobromide was 

converted int0‘ base, using chloroform and ' sodium hydrogen 
carbonate. The chloroform-free base was moistened with water, 
and when kept for some hours in a freezing mixture crystallised 
in minute needles. The product was collected, washed with water, 
and, when dried in the air, amounted tO' 0*55 gram. It melted at 
38-™40°;,'': 

0*1034, in a vacuum over H2SO4, lost 0*0104. H^O — lOl. 

Gx7H2i04]Sr,2H20 requires H2O = 10'6 per cent. 

It was recrystaliised by dissolving in a little warm alcohol and 
adding water until a turbidity developed. On inoculation, it 
crystallised slowly in well-formed, transparent, chisel-shaped 
prisms. The melting point was unchanged at 38 — 40° (38 — 40° 
corr.). When dried in a- vacuum over sulphuric acid, it lost two 
moleculM of water:' 
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0*0770 lost 0*0082. H2O = 10*6. 

Ci7H2a04N,2H26 requires HoO^=10-6 per cent. 

The anhydrous material consisted of a clear varnish, and had 
no definite melting point. 

The melting point of the dihydrate was unchanged after keep- 
ing ill a Jena-glass tube for ten months, 

dl-Hyosdne Piorate. — This salt was prepared in aqueous solu- 
tion by adding a saturated solution of picric acid to a solution of 
/'//’-hyoscine hydrobromide. An oil separated at first, but was dis- 
placed, on warming, by short needles, which melted and decom- 
posed at 173 — 174°. These were recrystallised from one hundred 
parts of boiling water, and separated in rosettes of long needles, 
melting and decomposing at 173*5 — 174*5° (177*5 — 178-6° corr.). 
The same salt is obtained from the <5?7-base. 
dl-Hymcine Aurichlonde . — This salt crystallises in long, flat 
needles with one edge serrated on mixing aqueous solutions of the 
two components. It melted and decomposed at 214 — ^215°. On 
recrystallisation from 2*5 per cent, hydrochloric acid, it separated 
in stout, boat-shaped crystals melting and decomposing at 
218—219° (corr.) : 

0'1175 gave 0-0358 Au. Au = 30-5. 

Cj7H2;i04lsr,AuCl3,HCl requires Au = 30*7 per cent. 
dl-Hyoscine A vribroniide.- — On mixing <7i^-hyoscine hydrobroraide 
dissolved in excess of hydrobromic acid with gold chloride solution, 
this salt crystallises in chocolate-coloured leaflets of indefinite shape 
melting and decomposing at 209—210°. On recrystallisation from 
50 parts of dilute hydrobromic acid solution, it separated in 
chocolate-red leaflets very similar in appearance to the ?a«i>o-salt. 
The melting and decomposing point was unchanged at 213 — 214° 
(corr.): 

0*1123 gave Au = 0*0268. Au = 23*9. 

Ci7H2i04N,AuBr3,HBr r^uires Au = 24-0 per cent. 

Jowett (Zoc. has described a hyoscine auribromide melting 
at 210°, which probably indicates that his starting material, 
hypsclne hydrobroinide, was optically inactive, or practically so. 


Hydrolysis of l-Hyosdne, 

A¥ith Hydrobromic Acid . — Pure hydrated i-hyoscine hydro- 
bromide (1-4447 grams), [a]jj— 22*7° (c^ 2*5), was dissolved in 
30 c.c. of 10 .per cent, hydrobromic acid, and the rotation deter- 
mined. The solution was then boiled gently 7 under reflux, the 
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rotation being observed at definite intervals by cooling tiie solu- 
tion and reiiioviiig the requisite volume for the observation. On 
conipletioii of the latter, the solutions were recombined and the 
boiling started afresh. The following data were obtained, using 
a 2-dcni. tube: 

Initial reading —141' After 4 hours’ boiling —ISO' 

After 1 hour’s boiling ... —149' ?? 6 « „ ...... —161' 

„ 2 hours’ „ ... —153' „ 9 „ „ —157' 

The solution was now thoroughly extracted with purified ether 
to remove the ^-tropic acid. The reddual aqueous solution still 
showed a rotation of — 10', and contained non-hydrolysed hyoscine, 
as it gave a reaction with Mayer’s reagent (oscine gives no reaction 
in acid solution of this strength). The hydrolysis was continued 
for a further five hours, when the rotation rose to —11', and the 
reaction for hyoscine was negative. On removal of the /-tropic 
acid by ether, the residual solution was inactive. 

The ethereal extracts gave O' 65 gram of crude /-tropic acid melt- 
ing at 125 — 127° and having [ajj, — 70'5° in water (c = l). On 
recrystallisation from water, it melted at 127 — 128° and gave 
[a]^-76° (c = 2). 

The tf/Z-oscin© hydrobroraide solution was concentrated rapidly 
under diminished pressure to a syrup, when it acquired a purple 
colour, which disappeared on dilution with water, but in absolute 
alcohol became brown. The syrupy residue crystallised on inocu- 
lating with c/Z-oscine hydrobromide. The crude product melted at 
270° and weighed 0*75 gram (theory, 0*78). It was triturated 
with a little absolute alcohol, and the crystals were collected. The 
product consisted of granular crystals with a violet colour (prob- 
ably containing traces of a perbromide (compare Schmidt, Arch, 
Fharni,, 1905, 243, 567), weighed 0*53 gram, and melted at 280°. 
A mixture with pure c//-oscine hydrobromide (m. p. 282°) also 
melted at 280°. The filtrate was now evaporated to dryness under 
diminished pressure, dissolved in 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution, and completely extracted with chloroform. On removal 
of the chloroform, OT 5 gram of base was obtained, which only 
crystallised on inoculation with the <f/-oscine base of commerce. 
It melted at 98 — 100°, and a mixture with pure oscine melted at 
103 ° '■ 

The products of the hydrolysis are therefore /-tropic acid and 
f//-oscine. 

. Wiih ' Hydrochloric Acfo?.— Pure- /-hyoscine .. base - prepared , from 
0*5014 -gram ■ o-f, ,, /“hyoscine hydrobromide, — 22*75°.: (e — 2;5),, 
using sodium hydrogen carbonate- and . chloroform, was dissolved in 
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30 c.c. of 10 p©r cent, hydrochloric Jieid. The rotation was foliowed 
as ill the ease of the hydrobromide. 

iiiifeial imdiiig —52' 

After 2 liours’ boiling —55'; I — 2-dcm. 

„ 4 „ » -56' 

,, B „ „ —54-5' 

On reiiiOiVal of the ^-tropic acid (O' 15 gram; ni. p, 124 — 125°) 
by ether, the acid aqueous solution was optically inactive, and 
when evaporated to dryness with absolute alcohol gave 0T3 gram 
of <^^oscine hydrochloride crystallising in minute, rectangular 
plates, or associated together in fern-like growths. It was con- 
verted into the picrate, which crystallised in small, flattened 
rhombs or tablets melting and decomposing at 231°. A mixture 
with pure cf^oscine picrate, which crystallises similarly and melts 
and decomposes at 237 — 238°, melted intermediately at 232°. 

In conclusion, the author desires to express his warmest thanks 
to Dr. Pyman for his advice and criticism throughout the course 
of the Work. 

The WELnooME Chemical Eeseauch Labobatobibs, 

London, EvC. [Received, March 


XXXVIII . — The Basic Properties of Oxygen in Organic 
Acids and Phenols ; and the Quad/rivalency of 
Oxygen. ^ 

By Joseph Knox and Marion Brook Eigiiards. 

OXiyoEN is usually regarded as a bivalent element in inost com- 
pounds, but its position in G-roup VI of the Periodic Table affords 
good ground for the assumption that it may in certain cases liav© 
a higher valency from analogy to sulphur, selenium, and tellurium, 
all of which may function, not only as bivalent, but also as quadri- 
valent and sexavalent elements. 

The quadrivalency of oxygen has been assumed from time to 
time to explain the constitution of certain compounds, a summaiy 
of the earlier assumptions of this nature being given by 'Walden 
(Bcr., 1901, 34, 4185). The work of Collie and Tickle on 
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dimetliylpyrone (T., 1899, 75, 710), and. of Baeyer and Villiger 
(Ber., 1901, 34, 2679; 1902, 35, 1201), first drew general atten- 
tion to the subject. The former were of the opinion that only in 
specially favourable cases could additive compounds .containmg 
quadrivalent oxygen, be formed, but the latter showed that organic 
compounds of practically all classes containing oxygen, such as 
ethers, alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, etc., could combine with acids 
to give crystalline .salts. Since that time, many similar assump- 
tions of the quadrivalency of oxygen have been made, for example, 
by Biilow and Sicherer for salts of anhydrobeiwopyranols and 
benzopyraiiols {Ber., 1901, 34, 3916), by Kehrmann and Mattisson 
for salts of phenanthraquinone (Ber., 1902, 35, 343), by Will- 
statter and Pummerer for compounds of pyrone with acids (Ber., 
1904, 37, 3740), by Farmer for acid salts of monobasic acids (T., 
1903, 83, 1440), by Cohen and Gatecliff for compounds of ethers 
with nitric acid (P,, 1904, 20, 194; but see also McIntosh, .7. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1905, 27, 1013), by Blaise for compounds of 
magnesium iodide and zinc iodide with ethers (Oompt. rend., 1904, 
139, 1211; 1905, 140, 661), and by Meyer for salt-like compounds 
of quinones with acids (Ber., 1908, 41, 2668), 

Much work on this subject has been done by McIntosh and his 
collaborators, who have prepared additive compounds of ethers, 
alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, etc., with halogens and anhydrous 
halogen hydrides (T., 1904, 85, 919, 1098; 1906, 87, 784; /. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1905, 27, 26, 1013; 1906, 28, 588; 1908, 30, 1097; 
1910, 32, 542, 1330; 1911, 33, 70; 1912, 34, 1273). 

Fewer instances have been recorded of the formation of additive 
compounds of organic acids and phenols with other acids. Baeyer 
and Villiger obtained no crystalline compounds of acids with acids 
{Ber., 1901, 34, 2692). lioogewerff and van Dorp, however, pre- 
pared additive products of sulphuric acid with various organic 
acids, and of phenols with phosphoric acid (Em. irav. c/mw., 1899, 
18, 211; 1902, 21, 349). Maass and McIntosh obtained a com- 
pound of benzoic acid with hydrogen bromide, and of resorcindl 
with hydrogen bromide and hydrogen chloride (/. AmerAOhern. 
Boc., 1911, 33, 70). Pfeilfer also has 'prepared a number of com- 
pounds of organic acids with acids (Ber,, 1914, 47, 1593), and in 
a recent series of papers Kendall has described the isolation, by 
the freezing-point method, of additive compounds of organic acids 
in pairs, of organic acids and phenols with sulphuric acid, and of 
phenols with organic acids (J. Amer, Ghem. Boa., 1914, 36, 1722, 
2498; 1916, 38, 1309). 

It will be seen that the organic compounds which form these 
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additive products are of the most diverse ' types. In practically all 
th© cases cited, th© organic compound is combined with an acid, 
I'omiiiig an unstable additive compound, so that evidently the' com- 
pound formation is due to basic properties in oxygen of higher 
valency than two. These additive conipoiuids are generally 
regarded as ‘'oxoniiim’’ compounds, containing quadrivalent 
oxygen, derived from the hypothetical base analogous to 

th© sulphonium compounds formed by the passage of sulphur from 
bivalency to quadrivalency. A typical example is Friedel’s 
dimethyl ether hydrochloride (Bir.U. Soc. ahim., 1875, [ii], 24, 

160): (003)30 + 1101 = ^''Ralogy of which to a 

sulpiiouiiini compound is evident : 

(CH3),S + CH,I - 

The sulphonium salt® are derivatives of the strongly basic 
sulphonium hydroxide, R3S*OH, so that in the salt-like character 
of the oxonium compounds, and the basic properties of quadri- 
valent oxygen, there is a parallel in th© case of well-known sulphur 
compounds. 

To explain the formation of these additive compounds, special 
kinds of valencies of oxygen have from time to time been assumed 
— crypto-valencies, complex valencies, residual affinities. In view 
of the fact, however, that oxygen may exhibit a higher valency 
than two' in the ordinarily accepted sense, there seems to be no 
reason to assign special kinds of valencies to oxygen, any more 
than to sulphur or the other elements of the same group. 

Th© additive products of organic oxygen compounds with acids 
have mainly been isolated in the solid state, and very little work 
has been done on the investigation of these compounds in solution. 
The compounds are all more or less unstable, and for the most part 
are decomposed by water into their original constituents. Farmer, 
for instance, could find no evidence for the exiatenc© of acid salts 
in solution (T., 1903, 83, 1440), but there is evidence to show that 
oxonium compounds do exist to a certain extent, at least, in solu- 
tion. Thus Maass and McIntosh (.7. Amer. <Jhem. Soc., 1913, 35, 
535), by a study of the conductivity measurements of the twp com- 
ponent systems — ^hydrochloric acid and ethyl ether, hydrcichloric 
acid and methyl ether, hydrochloric acid and ethyl alcohol, , hydro- 
chloric acid and methyl alcohol — showed the probability , of the 
existence of the compounds in solution. Rordam (J. Amer.-Chern.. 
'Soc.y 1915, 37, 557), by comparing the conductivity of a srplutiou 
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of diraethylpyroiie hydrochloride with that of a solution of hydro- 
chloric acid with the same concentration of chlorine ions, electro- 
inetrically measured, proved that dimethylpyrone hydrochloride is 
a real salt showing electrolytic dissociation as well as hydrolytic 
dissociation into its components. Schuncke {Zeitscli. phi/sikal. 
CJheni., 1894, 14, 3S1) found that the solubility of ether is greater 
ill hydrochloric acid solutions than in water, and increases with 
the concentration of the hydrochloric acid, and Jiittiier {Zeiisch . 
pliysikal. CJiern., 1901, 38, 56) gave as the reason the formation 
of ether hydrochloride in solution. Similarly, Sackur (Ber., 1902, 
35, 1242) found that the solubility of cineole increases in hydro- 
chloric, nitric, and acetic acid solutions. 

It is possible, therefore, that the existence of other oxoniiim 
compounds in solution may be shown by solubility determinations. 
If additive conipoimds of organic acids with acids exist in solution, 
we should expect to find some influence of this salt-formation on 
the solubility of the organic acid in solutions of the other acids. 
If no such disturbing influence comes into play, the solulDility of 
the organic acid should continuously diminish with increasing con- 
centration of the solvent acid, in accordance with the law that the 
solubility of an electrolyte is diminislied by the addition of another 
electrolyte with a common ion. 

A few instances have actually been recorded where organic acids 
do not obey this law. Thus, Herz (ZeifseJi. anorc/. Chem., 1910, 
66, 93) found that for solutions of oxalic acid in boric acid the 
solubility increases contiiinously with the concentration of the boric 
acid. Stepanov {A/timahn, 1910, 373 , 221) found that for picric 
acid in hydrochloric acid solutions the solubility diminishes to a 
certain point, after which it begins to increase. Masson (T., 1912, 
101, 103) foiiiid a similar result for solutions of oxalic acid in 
hydrochloric and nitric acid solutions. 

It seems very probable that these cases may be instances of a 
general phenomenon, and that the unexpected results obtained for 
the solubility curves are caused by the existence in solution of an 
oxoiiium compound, formed by direct addition of the ions of the 
solvent acid to an oxygen atom of the organic acid, according to 
the equation ' 

jj®>c:o+HX = 

or, for phenols,' 

g>0 + HX =. §>0<®. 
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This assumption would he sufficient to account for the observed 
results. At first with a strong solvent acid, such as hydrochloric 
or nitric, the effect of the common hydrogen ion prevails, and the 
solubility diminishes. With increasing concentration of the solvent 
acid, however, the influence of the formation of the more readily 
soluble salt becomes stronger, and the solubility reaches a mini- 
mum, and finally begins to increase. If the solvent acid is weak, 
for example, boric acid, the initial decrease may be too small to be 
measurable j hence the only perceptible effect would be the con- 
tinuous increase observed by Herz. 

If the true explanation of the results observed by Herz, 
Stepanov, and Masson is the formation of an oxoiiium compound 
in solution, we should expect other organic acids to behave in a 
similar manner, and the present investigation serves to prove that 
this is actually the case. 

Experimental. 

I. Adds. 

The solubilities of a number of organic acids of practically all 
classes have been determined in solutions of other acids. The 
number of organic acids which could he used was greatly limited 
by the lack of suitable methods of analysis- Many of the 
commonest acids could not be employed, since no sufficiently 
accurate method is known for their estimation, or since, even at 
the ordinary temperature, they volatilise from solution on evapor- 
ation- Much time was spent in testing various analytical methods 
given ill the literature for a large number of acids, and in deter- 
mining whether the acids volatilised from solution on evaporation. 
Amino-acids were avoided, as the presence of the basic amino-group 
might lead to the formation of salts of the ammonium type. In 
moat cases, the solvent acid is hydrochloric, but experiments hay© 
also been performed in nitric, sulphuric, acetic, formic, and lactic 
acids. , ■ ' . 

The following series have been investigated: 

Mmiobmic Acids. — Phenylacetic, diphenylacetic, benzilic, o-nitro- 
benzoic, m-nitrobenzoic, 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoic, cinnamic, diphenyl ©no- 
glycolHc, trichlorolaetio, mandeljc, diphenic, and salicylic acids in 
hydrochloric acid solutions; trichlorolaetio acid in sulphurio acid; 
mandelic acid in sulphuric, acetic, and formic acids. 

Dibasic Acids . — Malonic acid 'in hydrochloric and sulphuric 
acids: oxalic acid in sulphuric, acetic, formic, and lactic acids; 
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phthalic acid in hydrochloric and nitric acids; suberic acid in 
hydrochloric, nitric, sulphuric, and acetic acids; succinic acid in 
hydrochloric, nitric, sulphuric, acetic, and formic acids ; and tartaric 
acid ill hydrochloric, sulphuric, and acetic acids. 

Tribasic Acid. — Citric acid in hydrochloric and .sulphuric acids. 

Method. — The solubilities were determined at 25°, excess of the 
solid being shaken for several days in a thermostat with solutions 
of the solvent acid of varying concentration. After saturation, the 
clear solution was analysed both for dissolved and solvent acid by 
one of the following methods : 

(1) Solvent acid determined gravimetrically ; dissolved acid by 
direct weighing after evaporation in a vacuum over soda-lime. 

This nji:ethod was used for most of the sparingly soluble acids in 
hydrochloric acid solutions. 

(2) Total acidity determined by titration with standard 
sodium hydroxide; dissolved acid by weighing after evaporation 
either («,) in a vacuum, or (6) on the steam-bath; solvent acid by 
difference. 

This method was used for nitric, acetic, and formic^ and in a 
Few cases for hydrochloric, acid solutions. 

(3) Total acidity by titration; solvent acid gravimetrically; dis- 
solved acid by difference. 

Sulphuric acid solutions were analysed by this method, also cases 
of acids very readily soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

(4) Permanganate methods for oxalic acid solutions : total 
acidity by alkali ; oxalic acid by potassium permanganate, either 
(n) directly, in .sulphuric acid solutions, or (&) after precipitation 
as calcium oxalate in other cases; solvent acid by difference. 

Where an evaporation method was used, a preliminary test was 
made to ascertain whether the organic acid was left unchanged 
after evaporation from a solution in the solvent acid. 

The results of the various experiments are given in the follow- 
ing tables. The method of analysis is indicated in each case by 
a number corresponding with the above arrangemeiit, and refer- 
ence is made to the diagram in which the corresponding solubility 
curve is to be found. In all cases, the concentrations of the acids 
are expressed in equivalent normalities. 



{1) Phenylacetic Acid in Hydrochloric Acid. Alethod 1 - Fig. 1 . 

HCl 0 1-417 2-890 4-313 5-770 7-175 8-590 9-988 11-36 
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* It may be mentioned that Kendali (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1911, [dL], 85, 200) gives results for the solubilities of o-nitrobenzoie aeid, 
and salicylic acid, in hydrochloric acid solutions | but with the low concentrations of h 3 ^droehloric acid used in his experiments, only 
the decrease in solubility is observed. 
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(17) Malonic Acid in Hydrochloric Acid. Method 3. Fig, 3. 

HCI 0 4-443 6-210 8-638 10-47 11-09 11-22 
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(29) Sucmmc A md in Hydrochlonc Acid. Method 1. Fig. 5. 

HCl 0 2-761 6-964 7.336 8-950 9-732 1040 11-98 

............... 1-352 0-681 0-402 0-363 0-333 0-328 0-337 0-37i 



(30) Succinic Acid in Nitric Add. Method 2(a). Fig. 5. 

HNOs ......... 0 i-299 3-034 6-230 6-616 9-710 11-11 13-61 1.5-43 

1-362 MB4 0-941 0-724 0-662 0-528 0-518 0-661 0-73 
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HCi ............... 0 1-650 3-277 4-993 6-652 8-196 9-817 11-29 

OBHiOgM 0-1097 0-0962 0-0913 0-0934 0-0990 0-1003 0-1230 0-1421 



(40) mrNitroijhenol in Hydrochloric AcM. Method 6(a). Fig. 7. 

HCl 0 1*920 3-822 5-720 7-550 9-213 10'96 



it cannot, b© regarded as T©iy trustworthy. The compound used in the present case, which was prepared from ?/i-nitroaniline, 
recrystallsed from water, and melted at 96 — 97° 



(44) Quinol in Hydrochloric Acid. Method bicC). 
1>893 3-793 5-720 7-697 
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The preliminary test showed that catechol is very slightly volatile at the ordinary temperature in a vacuum, but the regularity 
of the curve obtained seems to show that in spite of this the resulte are fairly accurate. 
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II, Phenols. 

The solubility of a number of phenols has been determined in 
the same way, the series investigated being; 

Monohydrie Phenols. — ^j^-NitrophenO'l, «2-iiitro2Dhenol, and 
^-paphthol in hydrochloric acid; trinitrophenol (picric acid) in 
nitric acid. 

Dikydric FhemU. — Resorcinol, qninol, catechol, and fcrinitro- 
resorcinol (styphnic acid) in hydrochloric acid ; trinitroresorcinol in 
nitric acid. 

Trihydric Phenol . — ^Pyrogallol in hydrochloric acid. 

Methods of Analysis. — 5. For all phenols in hydrochloric acid, 
the acid was determined gravimetrically, and the phenol by weigh- 
ing after evaporation (a) in a vacuum, or (&) on the steam-bath, 

6. For picric acid and styphnic acid in nitric acid, the concen- 
trations of the nitric acid solutions were determined at 25° before 
adding the solid, owing to the difficulty of titrating solutions con- 
taining these phenols. As the phenols are only sparingly soluble, 
however, any change in volume that might occur when they dis- 
solve could have no appreciable effect on the results. The phenol 
was determined by weighing, after evaporation (a) in a vacuum, 
or (5) on the steam-bath. 

Some of the phenols gave deeply coloured solutions, but the 
residues obtained on evaporation were practically colourless, and 
a preliminary experiment showed that they were left unchanged 
when evaporated to dryness with hydrochloric acid or nitric acid. 

The results are given in tables 39 to 48, the solubilities of 
the phenols being given in gram-molecules per litre, whilst the 
concentrations of the solvent acid are expi’essed, as before, in 
equivalent normalities. 

Cmisideration of BesuUs. 

A glance at the solubility curves will suffice to show that the 
results observed by Herz, Stepanov, and Masson were no isolated 
phenomena, but that, as regards the solubility of organic acids and 
phenols in .solutions ' of .other acids, deviation . from . Nernst's law 
is, the rnle and not the exception. It, will be seen tliat the curves 
.obtained .are .of two main types, accOi*ding..- as the solvent acid, is a 
mineral or an organic acid, but in each case the assumption of 
oxonium salt-foi’inatiou is sufficient to account for the observed 
results.. 

Owing to exigencies of space, only a few typical solubility curves 
car? bo reproduced. 1'he other solubility curves, which can be 
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constructed from, the tables, will be referred to by the number of 
the table containing the necessary data. Thus (1) refers to the 
solubility of phenyl, acetic acid in hydrochloric acid, and sO' on. 

The curves obtained for solutions in the mineral acids all 
resemble more or less those obtained by Stepanov and Masson, that 
is, the solubility diminishes rapidly at first, reaches a minimum, 
and afterwards increases steadily with increasing concentration of 
the solvent acid. The results, however, vary somewhat according 


Fia. 1 . 



to the solubility of the organic acid or phenol, and the' concentra- 
tions attainable with the mineral acid. Thus with sparingly 
soluble acids and phenols, such as phenylacetic (1, 26, .Fig. 1) and 
nitrobeiizoic acids (4, 5), and the nitrophenols (39, 40, Fig. 7), 
the curve in every case shows a distinct turning point. Other 
examples are 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 39, 40, 41, 
42, 46, 47. With very readily soluble substances, such, as malonic, 
citric, and tartaric acids, quinol, and catecEoi (17, Fig. 3), (34, 
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Fig. 6), (3*', 43. 44, 45, 48), the concentration of hydrochloric 
acid reached is not sufficient to show clearly the upward tendency 
of the curve, although the general shape makes it evident that the 


Fig. 2. 



Normality of aol/omt mid. 

curve has reached its minimum at the concentration attained, and 
is. Just about to .turn .upwards'—a' conclusion which .is further 
Justified by 'the fact that, -in' sulphuric, acid solutions, ' where the. 
'eoncentrationa attainable ;,.are, . considerably 'greater, .even the, very 
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readily soluble acids give a definite turning point (18, Fig. 3), 

(35, Kg. 6), (38). 

Wlien tlie solvent acid is organic, modification of tlie sbape of 
the curve results from two^ causes, namely, (a) the weakness of 
organic acids in general, and (6) the wide difference between the 


Eig. 3. 



solubilities of the dissolved acid in water and in the organic acid 
solvent. 

(a) When both solvent and dissolved acids are weak, the effect 
of the common hydrogen ion is, as a rule, too small to be measured. 
Of the acids the solubilities of which were determined in an organic 
acid solution^ oxalic acid is the only one of sufficient acidic strength 
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to show any perceptible initial decrease in solubility (21, 22,, 
Fig. 4). The others show increase in solubility from the beginning, 
except_ tartaric in acetic^ (36, Fig. 6), and oxalic in lactic acid 
(20, Fig. 4), where no evidence of salt-formation was obtained. 

(&) If the dissolved acid is more readily soluble in the solvent 
organic acid than in water, the resulting curve shows a continuous 
increase— -an increase which may be partly due to salt-formation 
or entirely due to increasing solubility in the solvent acid, so that 


Fro, 4. 



no conclusion as to salt-formation can be drawn. An instance of 
this may be seen in the ' curve for suberic .acid in acetic: 'acid (28). 
Other cases' give clear evidenc.e of salt-formation,,' the curve show- 
ing, an initial inereaBo 'in solubility,- , owing to the,, formation^ o-f the 
mote readily soluble salt, with a subsequent decrease, caused by 
deoreaBing solubility in,' the solvent anid. The curves which, show 
this effect clearly are: (1) succinic acid in acetic and formic acids 
(32, 33, Irig. 3),- (2) oxali< 5 -a(^ in acetic and formic acids (here 
the ionic effect is first perceptible, before the increase due to salt- 

X* , 
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formation) (21, 22, Mg. 4), and (3) mandelic acid in acetic and 
formic acids (15, 16, Mg. 2). 

(It will "be observed that in three of these cases, namely, oxalic 
acid in acetic and formic acid solutions, and mandelic acid in 
formic acid, there is apparently a break in the curve. The cause 
of this has not been investigated, but Masson, who' obtained a 
similar break for oxalic acid in nitric acid, attributed the result 
to dehydration of the oxalic acid.) 


Fig. 5. 



; Mom the. curves, it may . be ' inf erred that salt-foimatioii does 
not take place with equal readiness in all the 3Dadneral acids. Where 
curves have been determined for the same organic acid or phenol 
both in hydrochloric and nitric acid solutions, it will be seen that 
in each case the nitric add curve lies above that for hydrochloric 
acid, evidently indicating that additive compounds are formed 
more readily with nitric add; see, for example, the curves for 
succinic (29, 30, Fig. 5), phthalic (23, 24), suberic (25, 26), and 
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styplinic acids (46, 47) in hydrocWoric and nitric acid respect- 
ively. 

Again, a cojiiparison of the curves for the same acid in hydro- 
chloric and sulphuric acid solutions shows uniformity of behaviour 
ill all the cases investigated. There is at first a more rapid 
decrease in solubility in hydrochloric than in sulphuric acid (prob- 
ably due to the greater acidic strength of hydrochloric acid, and 
the correspondingly greater ionic effect), but the turning point is 
more quickly reached and the hydrochloric acid curve soon cuts 
the other, from which we may infer that salt-formation takes place 
with greater ease in hydrochloric acid. A comparison of the curves 
for succinic (29, 31, Fig. 5), citric (37, 38), tartaric (34, 35, Fig. 6), 


Fig. 6. 



maioiiic (17, 18, Fig. 3), mandelic (13, 14., Fig. 2), and trichloro- 
lactic acids (9, 10) in hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, respectively, 
will make this clear. (In the case of suberic acid [25, 27], the 
result appears to be similar, but owing to the small solubility of 
suberic acid, and the necessity for estimating the suberic acid in 
sulphuric acid solutions by difference, this curve is not sufficiently 
accurate to enable the distinction between the two curves to be 
clearly seen.) It would therefore appear that, of the mineral 
acids, sulphuric acid shows the least tendency to salt-iformation, 
whilst nitric acid shows the greatest. ' . 

No quantitative connexion can be established between' the turn-' 
ing point, of the 'curve, and: the ■■■strength o-f .the , organic acid .in 
■: 2 '■ 
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question. Kendall found that, in general, for additive compoiiiids, 
both of organic acids in pairs and of organic acids witli sulphuric 
acid, the tendency towards the formation of additive compounds 
is dependent on the difference in acidic strengths. Very weak 
organic acids most readily form additive compounds, and an 

I’m. 7. 



Normality of Jiohent acid. 

increase in the acidic strength is accompaniM by a diminution or 
loss of this property. The rule is, holjye's^er, merely qualitative. 
This result is, in general, oenfirmed by the present investigation, 
although the question is complicated by the fact that the turning 
point in the solubility curve’ depends largely on the solubility of 
the organic acid. 
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General Summary of Bemlts. 

Prom, determinations of tJi© solubility of organic aoMa and 
phenols in solutions of other acids, it has been shown that in such 
solutions compounds are formed between the organic acid or 
phenol and the solvent acid. The most probable explanation is 
that the organic acids and phenols contain a basic oxygen atom, 
and that this forms salts of the oxonium type with the solvent 
acid, the oxygen becoming quadrivalent. This view is strongly 
supported by the work of Kendall, whose earlier papers were pub- 
lished during the progress of the present research.* 

Thanks are due to the Carnegie Trust for a Fellowship that hgis 
enabled one of the authors to take part in this itivestigation. 

Chemical Department, 

University or Aberdeen. iMeceiwd, February Bflh 1619.1 


XXXIX . — ' S-iBo Naphthoxazones. 

By Biman Bihari Bey and Mahendra Nath Goswami. 

By the fusion of a pyridine with a benzene nucleus, the condensed 
quinoline ring is formed, and in a similar manner it is conceivable 
that the couniarin ring would give rise to a class of derivatives 
which might be represented as i|?-j8-naphthoxazones,t their relation- 
*•“ Kendall has since published other papers on the same subject, reference 
to which will be found in the concluding paper of the series {J. Amer. Ghem. 
8oo„ 1917, 39, 2303), in which he sums up the results of his investigations 
The above research was completed early in 1916, but for various reasons 
publication of tho results has been delayed. 

i' As the compoimds desci’ibed in this paper do not contain the true oxazine 
ring, they are regarded as being derived from if/-naphthoxaziries, thus : 



tp-1 : S-iaoHaphthoxazone. ;f/-Benzo-l : 8-isonaphthoxazone. 
Isomerides of it-l ; S-Mopaphthoxazone will thus receive the name : 



; 8-a-Na.phthoxazpne. j/f-1 S-jS-Kaphthoxazone. 
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ship to coiimarins being analogous to that of quinoline to 
benzene : ■ . 

O O 

co/N/\ co/N/\/N , 

UJ UxA; 

jSi 

Substances of tlie latter class, so far as it lias been possible to 
ascertain, are practically unknown, only one instance being 
encountered in the literature where a compound probably belong- 
ing to this category has been mentioned (Pechmauii and Schwarz, 
Ber., 1899, 32, 3701). This substance was obtained as a by-pro- 
duct in the condensation of m-aminophenol and ethyl acetoacetate, 
where, iu addition to the expected 7‘-amino-4-methylcoum,arin, a 
small amoniit of a solid (ni. p. 268°) was isolated, which was 
regarded as a dihydroquinoeoumarin, and assigned the following 
structure : 

0 N 


The evidence adduced in favour of its constitution is not complete, 
and no further work appears to have been carried out on the 
subject. 

The reactions which are of general applicability in the synthesis 
of quinoline and its allies, namely, the Skraup, the Doebner-Miller, 
and the Knorr reactions, are all based on the condensations of 
aniline or other primary aromatic amines ; the same methods, with 
slight modifications, have now been applied to the synthesis of 
the i/>-naphthoxazones from the aminocoumarins and the amino- 
naphthacoumarins, in which the amino-groups are attached to thf^ 
benzene nucleus. These> compounds have been shown by previous 
investigators to resemble the aromatic amines in their chemical 
behaviour, and they may readily be diazotised, and reduced to tho^ 
corresponding" coumarylhydrazines, etc. (Morgan and Micklethwaitji 
T., 1904, 85, 1233; Clayton, P., 1911, 27, 246), | 

These considerations led to the present investigation, a| 
systematic study of this new class of substances being also coiu- 
sidered desirable in view of certain questions that arose with regardl 
to the connexion between their structurei and physiologica.^d 
properties. 

The present communication deals "with the application of tine 
Skraup synthesis to the preparation of the i^-naphthoxazones, t'he 


Me hre„ 
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resulte obtained with, the other reactions being incomplete and 
reserved for a future communication. 

The Skraup reaction, which depends on the condensation of 
aromatic amines with glycerol and sulphuric acid in the presence 
of an oxidising agent, is apt to be rather violent when applied to 
the aminocoumarins, and it was found that the success of the 
operation depended to a great extent on the careful regulation of 
the temperature at the commencement of the reaction. It was 
also observed that, instead of using a mixture of iiitro- and amino- 
coumarins, as is generally done in these reactions, the nitro- 
coumariiis could be employed alone, without diminishing the yield 
of the s/'-iiaphtliQxazones to any appreciable extent. 

This observation greatly simplified the process of this synthesis, 
as the aminocoumarins were sometimes rather difficult to prepare 
from the corresponding nitro-cornpounds. 

On treating 6-nitrocGumarin with allyl alcohol, it was reduced 
to the amiuo-compound (compare Brunner and Chuard, B&r., 1885, 
18, 447), and it may therefore he legitimately assumed that allyl 
alcohol is formed in one of the stages in the condensation and is 
then oxidised to the corresponding aldehyde by the nitro-coni- 
pound, which is reduced in the process. The amino-compound now 
serves to combine with the acraldehyde, after which the reaction 
takes the usual course : 


CHs 
CH + 
CHO 



0 

/\/\c 

I J r 

N|^ 


+H2. 


In their chemical characteristics, the ^/'-naphthoxazones do not 
differ materially from the quinolines, except in their behaviour 
towards hot alkali hydroxides, which dissolve these substances with 
a deep colour. This is evidently due to the hydrolysis of the 
pyrone ring, and the solution presumably contains an unstable 
acid; on carefully neutralising the alkalme solution in the cold, 
the original substance is slowly deposited in the crystalline state, 
Tbe ^-iiaphthoxazones, as tertiary bases, readily form salts, a 
large,, variety of .the, .double, .salts having;., been .prepared in the 
course, of , this . investigation ; ’ am.on.gst • these, ■ . the' , dichromates, tbe 
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ferrpcyaiiides, and th© double potassixim mercuri-iodides are very 
cbaraeteristic and form crystals haying a definite. striickir©„ They 
also give characteristic precipitates with the general alkaloidal 
reagents: Wagner’s solution gives a deep orange-brown, erystalliiie 
precipitate of the iodide, Scheibler’s reagent gives a white, crystal- 
line precipitate of the phosphotiiiigstates, and Sonnenschein’s 
reagent gives a curdy precipitate of the corresponding phospho- 
inolybdate. 

Like the tertiary amines, they also unite with alkyl haloids in 
KLoleGular proportions. A feature of some interest which has 
arisen from a study of these A-alkyi iodides is the remarkable 
phenomenon of colour exhibited by members of the aeries in the 
solid state and in solution. Although the j/'-naphthoxazones are 
generally colourless, and form colourless solutions in dilute mineral 
acids, their additive products with the alkyl iodides possess a deep 
colour varying in shade from dark yellow to scarlet-red. The 
aqueous solutions of these iodides, however, which are strongly 
ionised, are practically colourless. 

In seeking an explanation for this behaviour, the influence of 
ionisation, and. also, perhaps, that of the alkyl group and the 
halogen, has to be taken into account, and it seems feasible, there- 
fore, to suggest that the ions, basic and acidic, are colourless, 
whilst the undissociated molecule of the A-alkyl iodide is intensely 
coloured. 

If, moreover, this interpretation is correct, it would be reason- 
able to expect that the solutions of these iodides in non-ionising 
media would be coloured. This has been observed to be the case, 
for although the ordinary non-ionising solvents, like benzene, 
chloroform, etc., were found to have little or no solvent action on 
these iodides, the latter dissolved in warm toluene or xylene, the 
solutions being generally purple with an intense pink fluorescence. 

In the reduction of the ^-naphthoxazones, the pyridine ring is 
first .hydrogenised. The iV-tetrahydro-^-naphthoxazones crystal- 
lise in golden-yellow needles, and their chemical behaviour 
coincides exactly with that of the fatty, aromatic secondary 
amines; the presence of the imino-group in their molecules is 
shown by the characteristic nitroso- and acyl derivatives which 
they form with nitrous acid, acetic anhydride, etc. 

The problem of ascertaining the, constitution of the ^-naphth- 
Qxazones has been greatly simplified by a consideration of the 
nature of the reactions employed in their synthesis. The occur- 
rence of the pyridine ring in the molecule has been placed beyond 
doubt by the isolation of quinoline by the distillation of the un- 
' substituted j/f-naphthoxazone With zinc dust. The next qixestion 
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of im.port',ajice tliat has to be settled in order to arrive at a definite 
structure for each individual member of tlie: series concerns the 
manner of attachment of the pyridine to the benzene nucleus. 
Thus, the reaction hy which ij/-! : S-naphthoxazone is synthesised 
from 6-aiiiiiiocoumarin may follow two different courses, according 
as the carbon atom adjacent to the amino-group taking part in 
the condensation occupies position 5 or 7 in the benzene ring. The 
compound in question may therefore be assigned either of the two 
following structures:' 


0 0 0 



Although any direct evidence which might enable a decision to be 
made between these two possible constitutions is still lacking, the 
formula I appears to be the more plausible, and is also in harmony 
with certain general observations regarding the process of this 
condensation. Thus the substitution of a methyl group in posi- 
tion 7 does not hinder the progress of this reaction to the slightest 
extent, and this behaviour would be difficult to explain if it were 
assumed that the pyridine ring attached itself in the first place 
to the 7-carbon atom. The synthesis of alizarin-blue is another 
example of a similar nature where the condensation takes place 
smoothly with th© pcri-carbon atom corresponding with the 
5-position in the coumarin ring, 

Th© best solution of the problem appeared to lie in the synthesis 
of a j//-naphthoxazone of structure II from 6-ammo-7-methyl- 
Gouniarin and glyoxal, which, in the presence of alkalis, were ex- 
pected to condense ill the following manner (compare Kulisch, 
Monatsh., 1895, 15, 277):- 



Attempts in this direction,: however, have hitherto been unfruitful., 
and further experimentB, are in ..progress. . , „ . ; .T 

The determination -of 'th©' structures .of , the .^Iz-benzo.esonaphth.- 
oxazones which have been obtained by analogous reactions from 
6-nitro- and 6-amino-l ; S-a-naphthapyrones does not present 
much difficulty, as in these cases only the carbon atom 5 is free to 
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participate in the reaction, which can therefore proceed only in 
the following way; 


CO 


/\A/ 



Experimental. 


iff-l : ^-imNaphthoxatone, 


co^Y\ 


t/ 


This substance was first prepared from 6-aminocoumarin by 
heating it with glycerol and sulphuric acid in the presence of 
G-nitrocoumarin as the oxidising agent, according to the original 
directions of Skraup {Mojiatsh., 1880, 1 , 316). The use of amiiio- 
coiimarin was dispensed with later and the nitro-cornpouiid 
employed alone, the following conditions being found to give the 
most satisfactory results. 

6-Nitrocoulnarin (16 grams) and glycerol (19 c.c.) were mixed 
together, and concentrated sulphuric acid (17 grams) was gradu- 
ally added, the mixture being cautiously heated in an oil-batli. 
A violent reaction set in at 145 — 150®, and as soon as this occurred 
the flask was removed from the bath and shaken, vigorously. After 
the first reaction had subsided, the contents, which had now 
assumed a dark, tarry appearance, were again gradually heated 
to 160 — 170°, and maintained at this temperature for five to six 
hours. After cooling, the solid mass was broken up and repeatedly 
warmed with small amounts of water, and filtered until the filtrate 
ceased to exhibit a blue fluorescence. The latter, on keeping, 
deposited a small amount of crystals, which were found to be 
unchanged nitrocoumarin. This was removed and the acid filtrate 
rendered alkaline with dilute sodium hydroxide, care being taken 
to avoid an excess, as the freshly precipitated ^-1 : 8-Moiiapht-h- 
oxazone dissolves to a considerable extent in dilute alkali hydr- 
oxide even in the cold. The voluminous, pale yellow precipitate 
was collected, washed with cold water, and crystallised twice from 
boiling dilute alcohol with the aid of animal charcoal. 
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TMn, silky needles were deposited having a faint yellow colour 
and melting at 232° (uncorr.). The yield of the crystallised sub- 
stance amounted to a little more than 6 grams, approximating to 
40 per cent, of that required hy theory : 

0-0930 gave 0*2488 CO 2 and 0*0326 HgO. C-72-9; H = 3-9. 

0*1333 ,, 8-3 c.c. 1^2 30° and 745 mm. N = 6*9. 

^ 12 ^ 7 ^ 2 ^ requires G=73-l; H.=3*5; N = 7-l per cent. 

The substance dissolves readily in alcohol, ether, chloroform, etc., 
to form colourless solutions, but its solutions in dilute sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acids exhibit a pale blue fluorescence, which is 
best seen on dilution. The crystallised substance is insoluble in 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution in the cold, hut dissolves on boil- 
ing to give a deep yellow solution. The latter, on cooling and 
carefully neutralising with dilute sulphuric acid, slowly deposits 
the original material in a crystalline condition. 

The hydroGhloride is precipitated on passing dry hydrogen 
chloride into a solution of the substance in 90 per cent, alcohol. 
It forms a white, granular powder after being washed with absolute 
alcohol. 

The m&rcurichloride crystallises from water in long, colourless, 
soft needles. 

The 2^otassmm mercuri-iodide, which is first obtained as a curdy, 
white precipitate on adding Meyer’s solution, very quickly changes 
into lustrous, leafy crystals. 

The ficrate is precipitated on mixing the constituents in hot 
benzene solution. It forms a yellow, crystalline powder melting 
at 212°. 

The platinicliioride^ prepared by the usual method, crystallises 
in yellowish-hrowii needles: 

0-0707 gave 0*0177 Pt. Pt = 23*4. 

(Cj 2 H 70 aN) 2 ,H 2 PtCI( 5 ,H 20 requires Pt = 23‘6 per cent. 

The aurichloride forms a bright yellow, crystalline precipitate, 
which rapidly turns brown in the air. 

The dicliromate crystallises in orange-red prisms, which are 
almost insoluble in water. 

The ferrocyanidG ioTm^ & shining, crystalline powder, which has 
a very characteristic colour resembling that of catechu. It dis- 
solves in boiling water, the solution ha-ving an intense blue fluores- 
cence. The ferrocyanide appears to be partly decomposed in the 
process of boiling its solution, as, on cooling the aqueous solution, 
the salt does not crystallise out, but a deep blue powder is gradu- 
ally deposited along with clusters of small,: colourless needles, which 
were identified as those, of the original' base.,’" 
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A series of ammonium iodides lias been obtained from i}/-l : 84so~ 
iiaplitlioxazoiie by union with the alkyl iodides. These were pre- 
pared by the general method of heating the base with the alkyl 
iodide, with the addition of a little absolute alcohol, at 140*^ in 
sealed tubes. They possess a dark yellow to red colour, are fairly 
readily soluble in water, and crystallise on concentrating their 
aqueous solutions. The following have been prepared : 

ijf-l :84so]Vaphthoa:asone 'N-ineihiodide crystallises in thin, 
scarlet-red plates melting at 246°. The aqueous solution has a 
faint yellow colour : 

01655 gave 01138 Agl. 1=3715. 

Ci3H]^o 02NI requires 1 = 37*46 per cent. 

It is practically insoluble in the ordinary organic solvents, such 
as benzene, ether, chloroform, etc., hut readily dissolves in warm 
xylene to form a dark red solution with a fine violet fluorescence. 

The 1^-etModide, forms orange-red crystals melting 

at 206°. Its solution in xylene has a reddish-violet colour and 
exhibits an intense pink fluorescence. 

The 'N-n-btttyl iodide, C 16 H 16 O 2 NI, forms a dark yellow powder 
melting and decomposing at 209°. It agrees with the foregoing 
derivatives in its general behaviour. 

The iodide, CiyHigOaNI, melts and decomposes at 210°. 

It closely resembles the butyl derivative in its physical properties. 

In order to examine the effect of the displacement of the alkyl 
groups by other complex groups on the colour of these substances, 
the following compounds were prepared, the firat twO' of which were 
practically colourless, whilst the last had a pale yellow tint. 

The '^-allyl GjgHjgOoNBf, forms sm:al], white needles 

melting and decomposing at 320°. 

The 'B.-'benzijl chloride, OigHj4D2l7Cl, crystallises from water in 
gi'een needles melting at 265°. 

^^'phenylmetyl bromide, C 2 oHi 403 NBr, forms a pale yellow, 
crystalline powder melting and decomposing at 350^. 

b :7 '.8-Tetrdhydro-''^rli8>"iQ(maphthoxazone. 

^-1 ; S-^hoWaphthoxazone (2 grains) was dissolved in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid (30 c.c.), granulated tin (5 grams) added, and 
the mixture gently boiled on a sand-bath under reflux for seven 
to eight hours. Next day water was added, aud the tin v/as 
removed as sulphide. The filtrate was concentrated to about 
100 C.C., and rendered alkaline with dilute ammonia; on cooling, 
the tetrahydro-derivative slowly separated in gohlen-yellow needles. 
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A single ci'ystallisation from, hot water, in whicli it was moderately 
soluble, rendered it quite pure, and the substance then melted 
sharply at 148° : 

0*1624 gave 0*4257 COg and 0*0818 HoO. C = 71*5; 1-1 = 5*61. 

0*1884 ,, 12*2 C.C. N2 3-^ 26° and 742 min, N = 7*3. 

C;t2Hii02N requires 0=71*64; H = 5‘47; N = 7*00 per cent. 

The N-??i!5roso‘derivative, prepared in the usual manner, crystal- 
lised from alcohol in almost colourless needles melting at 175° : 

0*1448 gave 15*15 c.c. N2 at 22° and 757 mm, N = 12*l, 
C32HiQ03]Srg requires N = 12*17 per cent. 

The hemoyl derivative, CigHijOgN, forms colourless plates, 
sparingly soluble in alcohol and melting at 252°. 

'^-Methyl-^~\\%AmW'phthomazone was prepared from 6-nitro-7- 
methylcoumarin, the same precautions being taken as in the case 
of the preparation of the unsuhstituted naphthoxazone. The pro- 
duct amounted to 3 grams from 8 grams of the nitro-derivative, 
the yield being approximately 35 per cent, of the theoretical. It 
crystallises in colourless needles melting at 200° : 

0*1040 gave 6*4 c.c. Ng at 30° and 744 mm, N = 6*8. 

Ci3li902N requires N = 6*63 per cent. 

The picrate crystallises in prismatic needles melting at 209°. 

The dichromate ci'ystallises from water in orange-yellow, flat 
prisms. 

The ferrocyanide forms a chocolate-red, crystalline powder. 

The platinichloride crystallises in deep yellow, small needles. 

The aurichloride forms an amorphous, yellow precipitate. 

The mercurichloride iXjstdXlhQB in soft, colourless, woolly needles. 

The potamium mercttndodide forms clusters of pale yellow, 
prismatic needles, 

5:6:7: S~Tetrahydro~Q-methyl~4'-l S-im/iaphth oimmne , prepared 
from the corresponding methylnaphthoxazoiie by reduction with 
tin and hydrochloric acid, crystallises in golden-yello*w needles 
melting at 180°: . 

0 ‘1660 gave 9*9 c.c. Ng at 27° and"761 mm, Ni=6*75. 

C18H3SO2H reqmreeTSr = 6‘51 per cent. 

The . niijroso-derivative, CjgSjgOgNg, forms a colouriess, crystal- 
liii© powder melting at 165°. 

4 : d-Dim^ethyl-rp-^l : Q-iHonaphihoxazone was obtaiiied in a 20 per 
cent, yield by hearing 6mitro-4:7-dimethylcoumarin (m. p. 250°) 
■with glycerol and,, sulphuric; add,- under the usual eonditmns. ,. ,It 
crystallises , from ' ,warm/ alcohol, needles melting- at„;238° 
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0*1249 gave 7 c.c. afc 27° and' 748 mm. N = 6*3. 

Ci4H|i02lSr requires 3Sr = 6'20 per cent. 

Tte picrate crystallises in yellow needles melting afc 197°. 

The dicliromate forms a dark red, crystalline powder. 

„ The ferroc'^amde forms intense red, small prisms decomposing 
above 300°. 

The methiodide, C45Hj40.2NI, crystallises from water in dark 
brown needles melting at 195°. 

5:6:7: ^-T etralvydrchA ; ^-cUmethyl-^-l : ^-isonaphthoxazone 
crystallises from alcoliol in bright yellow needles melting at 190°. 
It is practically insoluble in hot water : 

0*1438 gave 7*8 c.c. at 26° and 748 mm. N=6*15. 

requires N = 6*10 per cent. 

The derivative, Cj4Hj403]lsr2, prepai'ed by adding a very 

dilute solution of sodium nitrite to a solution of the base in dilute 
hydrochloric acid at 0°, forms a colourless powder melting at 
161° 




CO 

. I i 
/\/Y 




The starting point in the synthesis of this substance is %-nitro- 
1 : 2-^a-na'phthafyrone, GJ3H7O4N, which does not appear to have 
been described before. It was prepared by the ordinary process 
of nitrating 1 : 2~o-naphthapyrone dissolved in glacial acetic acid, 
adding concentrated sulphuric acid, and warming the mixture on 
the water-bath. It separates from hot glacial acetic acid in pal© 
yellow nodules melting at 197°. 

The assumption that the nitro-group enters position 6 is based 
on the fact that the 6-nitro-derivative is formed first in the nitra- 
tion of 4-methyi-r:2-a-naphthapyrone (Dey, T., 1916, 107, 1613). 

' crystallises in soft, pale yellow 
needles melting at 243°. The yield amounted to 30 per cent, of 
the weight of the nitro-compound employed : 

0*14.90 gave 7*8 c.c. K 2 at 24*5° and 769 mm.. H==5*9. 

CigHgOoN i*equires N = 5*65 per cent, 

4,-Metliyl--ili-henzo-l :%-i%Qnafhthoxmone> was prepared from 
6-nitro-4-methyl-l : 2-a-naphthapyrone, and it e-\']dbited the same 
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characteristics as the foregoing compound. The yield in one 
instance amounted to 50 per cent, of the theoretical. 

It crystallises in pal© yellow needles melting at 234° ; 

0"2291 gave 11*4 c.c. N 2 at 24° and 759 mm. N = 5'6. 

requires N = 5‘36 per cent. 

OBGA.NIC Chemical Laboratory, 

Pbesedbncy Cobbeoe, 

CAiiCtTTTA. IBecdved, March loth, 1919 .] 


XI'j . — Mercury Mercaptide Nitrites and their Reaction 
ivith the Alkyl Iodides. Part V. Chain Com- 
pounds of Sulphur (continued). 

By SiE Prafulla Chandra Ray and Peafulla Chandra G-uha. 

The present series of investigations has hitherto been confined to 
derivatives of monomercaptans ; it has now been extended to those 
of the dimercaptans, of which 2 : 5-dithiol-l ; 3 ; 4-thiodiazole may be 
taken as a typical representative. 

When this dimercaptan is treated with mercuric nitrite, a 
dimercaptide dinitrite, 

OaKHgS-ClK-NrC'-SHgNOa 

■ s- — ^ 

is not obtained, but the nitrous acid simultaneoiisiy disengaged 
oxidises the hydrogen atoms of two, three, four, and even six 
molecules of the dimercaptan, and the sulphur atoms become linked 
together and give rise to an interesting series of closed chain com- 
pounds. The maximum number of sulphur atoms forming the 
connecting link between two adjacent nuclei in the condensed 
complex molecule thus formed has so far been found to be twelve. 
Thus, in the case of a trinuclear condensation, we have 

Tl .■ 

:Hg|N02 ; ONiOHg 

5 . - S*R"*S*S*B%S-S-R"-S 

\| . + N,0, + 2H,0. 

\ ' ' Hg— Q— -JJg ■ 

’ , •0:N*N:C*,;- 

' R" denotes the bivalent group | ^ * 

\ : ■■■ ^ 
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The heavy molecule of the dimercaptide dinitrite camiot retain 
the load of two NOg groups, and hence rupture takes place, as 
indicated by the dotted line, and a closed chain suiplioxy-deriv- 
ative is finally formed with the liberation of nitrous fumes. The 
compounds thus generated are not, as a rule, nitrites. Some pre- 
parations, however, res.ponded slightly to the nitrite tests, bnt the 
percentage of nitrogen due to the presence of nitrite was very 
low, proving that the proportion of the latter was insignificant. 
The occasional presence of some nitrite goes to establish the fact 
that the oxy- compound is in reality a decomposition product of the 
former. 

If, instead of the dimercaptan itself, its potassium salt is used, 
the tendency towards oxidation by nitrous acid is excluded and 
a mercaptide nitrite of the formula 

KS'CIN'NIO'SHgNOg 

. ' s- 

is obtained. 

The sulphoxy-compounds may he represented by the general 
formula (C3N2S3)a5,Hg20, where a; = 2, 3, 4, or 6. A condensation 
product of five molecules has not yet been obtained. It is not easy 
to explain why in one operation the value of ^o should he two and 
in others it should rise to six ; possibly the concentration of the 
parent substances is the main determining factor. It has often 
been found that two preparations under similar conditions had 
identical compositions. In the majority of cases, the value of a* 
was found to be three, occasionally two and four, and only rarely 
.six. 

The preparations could not have been admixtures, because each 
of them strictly conformed to a definite formula. The most con- 
vincing proof of these compounds being of definite composition, 
however, is afforded by their reaction, with the alkyl iodides. These 
sulphoxy-compounds behave exactly like mercaptide nitrites, and 
yield, as a rule, the correspo-uding sulphonium derivatives and, in 
a few cases, those with a less numher of nuclei. The reducing 
action of the alkyl iodide removes the oxygen atom, of the suiphoxy- 
ring, and, the bonds being thus snapped, an open-chain compound 
is formed, thus; 

vS-E"*S*S*U"*«*S-R"*S 

k 0 iig 

The six sulphur atoms of the chain now become quadrivalent b}^' 
' taking up the components of the alkyl iodide. I 


! M I I ! 
I M M 1 
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111 tliis maimer, a series of tetra-, hexa-, octa-, and docleca- 
sulplioiiium compounds have been prepared. Each of these, with 
the exception of the propyl and butyl derivatives, is characterised 
by its crystalline character, and, moreover, its successive crops have 
the same iiieltiiig point; the possibility of their being mixtures is 
thus precluded. 

Another interesting point is the shifting of the double bonds, 
thus: 

N— N K-rzN- 

II II II 

•c C- „>C C<p , 

\/ \/ 

s- s 

where K- = methyl, ethyl, propyl, or butyl. As a rule, this is con- 
fined only to one nucleus. There is here evidently an extension 
of Thiele’s theory to nitrogen compounds. 

In one isolated instance, and that in the case of the reaction 
with methyl iodide, instead of there being a shifting of the double 
bonds, both the pairs of nitrogen and carbon atoms throughout the 
molecule were saturated by taking up additional methyl groups, 


thus : 

N— N 

MeN— NM.e 


II |! 

•C C* 

\/ 

s 

-HMe .1 ! 



Experimental. 



Sulphocf'4/'‘Com,'poimds, 


(rC'iW'al Method of : S-Dithiol-l : 3 : 4t-thiodiazole, 

prepared according to Busch’s method (Per., 1894, 27, 2518), in 
dilute alcoholic solution, was added drop by drop with vigorous 
stirring to a solution of mercuric nitrite, care being ta,ken that the 
latter was always in excess. In this manner, a seiiii-gelatiiious, 
pale yellow precipitate was obtained, which was Washed with watm- 
and dried in a vacuum desiccator. The powdered, granular mass 
was then heated under reflux successively with alcohol and benzene 
to remove any adhering accidental organic impurities, namely, the 
parent dimerca])taii or its oxidation product, the disulphide. This 
precaution was, however, fotind to be unnecessary. The com- 
pounds obtained in this way are always associated with some mole- 
cules of water. 
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.Fotassif/rn Salt of 2 :^i-Difhkd-l :Z and Mercuric 

Nitrite. 

Witli an aqueoiiB solution of tKe potassium salt, a compound of 
KS-CiN-Nrc-SHgNOo 
tie formula i cj I 


witli I 2 H 2 O is obtained. Analysis of tie substance gave: 

Found: Hg = 31-50; S^lS-SSj C-3-53.; H-5-34.--:- 
C202N-3S3Hgk,12H20 requires Hg=30-81; S=--14-79; C-3-70; 
B[ = 3’70 per cent. 


2\'5-DUhiol~\ :Z 'A-thiod4azole and Mercuric Nitrite: Forrnation of 

S*C2N2S-S,-02N2S*R 

the Dimidear Sul'phoxy-compound, | j ,3H1,0. 

Hg 0 Hg 

.Found: Hg = 52-57, 52-42; 23-76; N = 7-36. 

C 40 N,tStiHg 2 , 3 H 20 requires Hg-:‘52-22; S = 25-07; N=^7-31 per, 
cent. 

Tfimidear Stdphoxy-eorjipounti, ] j . 

Hg 0 Hg 

In this case, each distinct preparation gave the coinpoiuid 
associated with 8. 5, and 2 moleeules of water respectively. 
Compound with SHoO. 

Found: .I-Tg-=40'21; 8 = 27-56; C=S'50 ; jSr.= S-18. 
C(,0N(A,Hg2.8H20 requires Hg = 39-S5; 8=28-69; 0 = 7-17; 

N = 8-37 per cent. 

Compound uith SHoO. 

Found: Hg = 42’07; 8=30-21; N=9'36. 

G(i0NtsSi,Hg2,5H20 requires Hg=42*ll; 8 = 30-31; N = 8-84 per 
cent. 

Compound with 2 H 2 O. • 

Found: Hg = 45-33; 8 = 31-40; N=9-52. 

C60KoS9Hg2,2H20 requires Hg = 44-65 ; 8= 32-14 ; N = 9*38 per 

cent.,' 

Qn repeating the preparation, the same trinuclear condensation 

* TLe percentage of hydrogen is often too high as traces of meteury 
vapour are apt to be carried over to the calcium chloride tube; in many 
cases, therefore, the value of hydrogen has not been given. 
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product was obtained, although so-metimes in an impure form. 
Thus in one preparation there was found Hg= 42*52, 8 = 34*64, 
and in another, Hg— 43*72, 8 = 31*53. However, on treating each 
of these with the alkyl iodides, the same sulphoiiinm compound 
was obtained (see p. 546). 

Tetranuclear Sulphoxy-com-pound^ (C2N2S3)4,Hg20. 

Compound with SHgO. 

Found: Hg = 37*94; 8 = 37*54; N = 11*48. 

CgONgSioHgojSH^O requires Hg=37*67; 8 = 36-16; N = 10*55 per 
cent. 

Compound with SH^O. 

Found: Hg = 37*21; 8 = 35*13; N = 9'55. 

GgONgSjoHgojSHoO requires Hg=36*43; 8 = 34*97; N = 10*2 per 

cent. 

Eexanudear Stilphoxy-com 2 JOund, (C2N2S3)<.,Hg20,7H20. 

Found: Hg = 2S*52; 8 = 39*82; N = ll*59. 

Oi.ON^oSiBHgoJHoO requires Hg = 27*97; 8=40*28; N = ll*75 per 

cent. 

B motion with the Alhyl Iodides^. 

Cre/weral Method of Preparation . — The above siilpho.Ky-deriv- 
atives were heated wdth the alkyl iodides on a wMter-bath under 
reflux for several hours, the product being allowed to remain over- 
night. Sometimes a crystalline mass, and occasionally a heavy, 
dark brown oil, setided at the bottom ; the excess of alkyl iodide 
was decanted or distilled off, and the product dissolved in the 
minim, am quantity of acetone and the solution filtered from the 
insoluble matter wheuever necessary. On adding ether to the 
filtrate, a pale yellow, mealy, crystalline precipitate was obtained, 
and this process was repeated in order further to purify the 
substance.' , , 

Dinucl ear C ondensation. 

Formation of 


(I). 


The product melted" at 10i“-^l'02®'. 


The Ganipmrnd, C.4OFr4S0Hg2, nwcf Methyl Iodide : 
the Compound^ 

Me H—HMeMeN—N Me. 

i -! ■ i ' ■ 

IHg-S— O' C-S— 8— OMe , OMe-SHIgT 

, , I ■ ,8 ■ I 'I' ,8 ■ . I 
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Found: Hg'=25-94; 1 = 49-23; C=7'75. 

C]()H| 8 N 4 S 6 Hg 2 l 6 requires Hg— 25'84; I=49'33; C = 7-75 per cent. 

The corresponding compoutid with ethyl iodide (II) was sparingly 
soIul 3 le ill acetone, and was therefore purified by crystallisation 
from the boiling solvent; it melted at 107°. 

Found: B[g = 24-19, 24-58; 1=4,3-20*,; C= 11-25, 11-42; N = 3-53. 
CieHsoN^SeHgale requires Hg=24-51; 1=46-69; C=ll-76; 3Sr = 3-43 
per cent. 

The corresponding dinuclear tetrasulphonium compounds with 
w-propyl and w-butyl iodides did not crystallise, but consisted of 
dark brown, pasty masses, which were purified by repeated pre^ 
cipitation with ether from acetone solution. 

Compound with n-propyl iodide (III). 

Found: Hg = 23-89; 1=44-74; C = 14-05. 

C 22 H 42 N 4 SgHg 2 le requires Hg=23-31; 1=44-40; 0=15-38 per cent. 
Compound with n-hutyl iodide (IT). 

Found: Hg = 21-7T; 1 = 41-75; 0=17-66; H=3’rL 
028Hg4N4S8Hg2lG requires Hg = 22-22; 1 = 42-33; 0 = 18-60; ]Sr = 3-ll 
per cent. 


Trinuclear G ond^nsation. 


The Compomid, 0 ( 50 ]SrgS 9 Hg 2 , mid Methyl Iodide: Fornidtion of 
the Compound f 

Me M--N Me Me N—N Me Me N:;=N M:e 


I i; il 1 i !i i! I ■ I 1 i ! ■ ■ 

IHg*K— 0 o-g-^S-”-C C=-S=“S-.~-CMe 0Me‘S*HgI {V}., 

i \X !■ 1 I ^1 \/ I 

I H I I g . I I g I 


The product of the interaction was an oil. It was dissolved in 
hot acetone, and the solution,* on cooling, deposited a crystalline 
mass, which when recrystallised from hot acetone yielded needle- 
shaped crystals melting at 101 — 102®, identieal with the compound, 
described, above. The original mother Hqpor, on 
concentration, gave two successive crops m-elting at 86-"86®. 
Found Hg=21-66 ; 0=8*66. : ' ' ■ ■ 

'..requires' -Hg='20*20;„ 0=8-48,, per : cent. 

As a large quantity ol copper powder has to be used and the process is a 
tedious one, the values for iodine and sulphur are sometimes too low (see 
T., 1916 , 109, 611 ). 
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Com/po-imd ‘with Methyl loMdc in which all the Douhle Bond's 
are Saturated, 


Me NMe-NMe Mei 


*S — OMe CMe—S* 

! \/ ! 

I 8 I 


(VI). 


Tlie iiietliod of preparation and purification was tlie same as in 
the case of the preceding compound. It is a white, crystalline 
substance melting at 94°. 

Found: Hg = 18-24; 8 = 11*36; 0=13-15; H=2-54. 

CaAiNeSgHggls requires Hg=18*78; 8 = 13*52; 0=13*62; 

H = 2*53 per cent. 

The formation of this type of compound has been observed only 
ill this one instance. 


Compound with n-Propyl Iodide (VII). 

This conforms to the ordinary type. 

Found: Hg = lS*54; 1=44*61; 0 = 16-47. 

CgfjHseNfjSoHgoIg requires Hg=18*14; 1 = 46*1 ; 0 = 16-33 per cent. 

As will be noticed, the trinuclear sulphoxy-compound gives .with 
methyl iodide compounds I and V, the latter being the chief pro^ 
duct. This tendency towards the formation of the dinuclear tetra- 
sulphonium compound from the higher nuclear sulphoxy-compounds 
is particularly noticeable in the case of the reaction with ethyl 
iodide, when only the dinuclear sulphonium compound (II) is 
obtained, even from tri- and tetra-nuclear sulphoxy-derivatives. 
In all these cases of formation of a lower member from the higher 
sulphoxy-eonipounds, a dark brown, pasty substance with a 
penetrating odour and lachrymatory properties was always pro- 
duced, which resisted all attempts at purification. 


H e xanuclear C ondensdiion: 

The Gompoiiri'd, C-^.2^DNj^.2S3gHg2, Bthyl Iodide': Formation ' of 
the Compound, 

-Ft hr“--lSr .. Et . 

! il I!., I ‘ 1 i ! ' . 

•S~C C— 8* -8— CEfc OEfc-S»HgI (VIII). 

d Y i.J Y i 


IHg* 


‘['hi? incited at 90-— -91°. 
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.Foiiiid: 1 = 50*03; N=3'90; c=13-14. 

Q,(,H 7 oN| 2 Si 8 Hg 2 l 34 requires 1 = 51*20; !N=4'84; 0=13*82 per cent. 

It will tliiis be seen that the type persists throughout, in that 
the alteration in the position of the double bond is limited to only 
one nucleus of the chain. 

Ill the previous communications, the compounds there described 
were tentatively classed under the sulphonium group, although no 
direct proof could be adduced in support of this view. One of the 
purest compounds of this series, namely, MeEtS 2 ,Hgl 2 ,EtI (T., 
1916, 109, 606), was selected for molecular weight determination 
in acetone solution by the ebuilioscopic method ; the value obtained 
was 713, that required by theory being 718. It is thus evident 
that the constitution is atomic (compare Hilditch and Smiles, T., 
1907, 91, 1396). 

A study of the physical properties of the interesting poly- 
sulphonium compounds treated of in this paper is being under* 
taken which, it is hoped, will throw additional light on their 
constitution. 

ChBMIOAT. L^mOBATORV, 

CoXiMson or Science, 

UNiVKRsrav OF Oaeoutiia. {Uecdved, Novemher 'Mh, 1918.] 


XLl.—ih/erctwt/ Mercaptide Nitrites mid their Me- 
coction iviih the Alkyl Iodides. Fart VI. Chain 
Compounds of Sulphur (continued). 

By Sir Piiafulla Ciiandea BAy. 

The present investigation deals with the chain compounds of sexa- 
valent sulphur. On treating the product of the interaction of 
thiocarbamide and mercuric nitrite, namely, the aulphoxynitrite, 

NHa-C(:NH)-S(HgN02)<?® (T., 1917, 111, 102), with ethyl 

iodide, a yellow, ciystalline substance was obtained which was 
soluble in acetone, and, on purification by precipitation with ether, 
melted, at 98-~-100^. Analysis proved it to conform to the formula 
Et 3 S 2 ,EtI, 2 Hgl 2 ; in other words, * it is a znember of the 
disulphonium series ' already : described (T., 1916, 109, 134) with 
an additional molecule of mercuric iodide in combination, to which 
should be assigned the constitutional formula 
IHg-SBt2l2-SEtI-HgI,*. 
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one of til© sulphur atoms in the chain becoming sexavalent. The 
formation of this compound suggested the possibility of the direct 
conversion of all the members of the series into 

E,B^S2,R^Ij2Hgl2. This anticipation has been realised mth one 
notable exception. When the alkyl group happens to be methyl, 
cornbinatioii -with an extra molecule of mercuric iodide does not 
take place. The presence of the radicle ethyl, on the other hand, 
favours the combination. Thus in the above series, where E, = Me 
and R'' = Pr“ or but^l, the extra valencies of the sulphur atom are 
not revived, but if R' happens to be ethyl, this anomaly disappears. 
To what extent the ethyl group favours the increase in valency 
will be evident from a typical case. Wben mercury ethyl- 
mercaptide nitrite, EtS'HgNOg, is treated with methyl iodide, by 
an interchange of the radicle, the compound, EtMeS 2 ,Hgl 2 ,MeI, is 
obtained (T., 1916, 109, 603); but in this case, although there are 
two methyl groujos, the presence of a single ethyl group is sufficient 
to counteract the prejudicial influence of the foimer, and the com- 
pound, EtMeS 2 ,MeI, 2 Hgl 2 , is readily formed. 

The marked genetic affinity of the radicle ethyl for sulphur and 
its influence on the increase in its valency is further evidenced by 
the fact that a compound of the empirical formula 
Et,S2,2EtI,Hgl2 

has also been obtained from ethyl sulphide by 'its reaction with 
ethyl iodide and mercuric iodide. On repeating Smiles’s experi- 
ment (T., 1900, 77; 161), under slightly altered conditions, with 
a view to ascertain the maximum valency of sulphur, it was noticed 
that whilst the main product was the compound, EtgSI,Hgl 2 , as 
found by this author, there was always a considerable amount of 
a shining, crystalline substance, practically insoluble in cold 
acetone. As it had a sharp melting point when crystallised from 
hot acetone, it was analysed, with the result that the formula 
given above was established. What evidently happens is that 
under the- joint action of mercuric iodide and ethyl iodide, or 
rather their ions, the bivalent sulphur atoms of two adjacent mole- 
cules of ethyl sulphide become sexavalent, with the formation of 
the compound, SEtglg'SEtgl’Hgl. 

It is remarkable that if, in the above reaction, ethyl iodide is 
substituted by methyl, propyl, or butyl iodide, the product in 
each case is completely soluble in acetone and conforms to the 
general formula Et^RSIjHglg, but no product of the fusion of two 
ethyl' sulphide molecules is - formed. ■ , The differential .property ,qf 
ethyl as compared with other alkyl radicles is thus brought into 
velief. 

It was .expeched^ that; the;- general method o-f 'tlie preparation , of 
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the disiilplionium compounds already described, namely, the treat- 
liieiit of ethyl inercuriinercaptide nitrite, EtS*HgN02, with ethyl 
iodide, should also yield the chain compound containing both the 
sulphur atoms in the sexavalent state. This expectation has also 
been realised. The latter compound is produced in such small 
amount that on previous occasions its formation was overlooked. 
It has already been shown that ethyl disulphide, ethyl iodide, and 
mercuric iodide also combine directly to yield the disiilphonium 
compound, Bt2S2,Hgl2,EtI (?oc. cit.). Recently, this preparation 
has been repeated, and it has been found that the sexavalent 
disulphur compound is also formed in considerable quantity along 
with the former. It is thus evident that both the chain com- 
pounds, containing quadri- and sexa-valent sulphur respectively, 
are formed simultaneously. 

It is of interest to note that Smiles and Hilditch, who treated 
an acetone solution of molecular proportions of ethyl disulphide 
and mercuric iodide with ethyl iodide, obtained diethylthioethyl- 
sulphonium dimerciiric iodide, (02116)3831, SHgIg (T., 1907, BI, 
1396). It is evidently the same compound as has been described 
above. 

An explanation may be offered as to why it is that in the first 
series of compounds only one of the two atoms of sulphur exists 
ill the sexavalent condition j here the quadrivalent sulphur, being 
already weighted with the heavy load of the ions Hgl* and I'', has 
lost the capacity of taking up an additional charge ; in other words, 
of acquiring the maximum valency. In the solitary instance, how- 
ever, in which both the sulphur atoms happen to be sexavalent, it 
will be noticed that there is only one set of Hgl’ and ions; the 
sulphur atom combined with the latter has attached to it three 
additional comparatively light ethyl radicles, whereas the other 
sulphur atom, not having to bear the load of the heavy Hgl-group, 
is in a position to take up three ethyl groups and two iodine atotoSi 
Eacts are already known which go to support the view that the 
maximum valency of an element is often conditional on the load 
of the radicles. The author hopes in a succeeding communication 
to show that platinum when attached to the radicle of 5-thiol-2-thio> 
3-pheiiyl-2 ; 3-dihydro-l : 3 : 4-thi6dia2iol6, is in the tervalent con- 
dition. It is none the less inexplicable why the light radicle 
methyl should stand in the way of one of the atoms of sulphur 
attaining its maximum valency. The anomalous behaviour of the 
first member of the alkyl- series is, however, well known. 
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Experimental. 

Tile general method of preparation of the series R2S;>,BI,2HgT2 
lias already been incidentally described. These members are 
readily obtained by dissolving the corresponding disulphoninm 
compound in acetone and adding mercuric iodide tO' the solution 
until no more is absorhed. The golden-yellow liquid is decanted 
from the uudissolved iodide, and, on adding ether, a copious deposit 
of yellow, mealy crystals is obtained. Solution in acetone and pre- 
cipitation by ether is repeated until the product gives a fairly sharp 
melting point. It has been found that in some instances, especi- 
ally in the case of the methylsulphonium compound, 
Me2S2,MeI,Hgl2, 

the acetone solution at first takes up a considerable quantity of 
mercuric iodide, but purification by the above process gradually 
removes all the mechanically held salt, 

(jompoti'nd Et2Sg,EtI,2B[gl2. — {a) From the sulphoxynitrit© 
derivative of thiocarbamide and ethyl iodide. The substance 
melted at 98® ; 

0-3656 gave 0-1250 Hg, 0-3540 Agl, and 0-1029 BaS 04 . 

Hg-= 34-19; 1 = 52-32; S = 3-87. 

0-2442'‘gave 0-0570 CO^ and 0*0356 H^O. 0 = 6-37; H = l-62. 

(6) By the direct union of mercuric iodide with the compound 
EtAjEfcljHgL. The substance melted at 100 — 101°: 

0-2118 gave 0-0711 Hg. Hg = 33-57. 

0-2118 „ 0-0532 00.2 and 0-0325 H^O. 0=6-85; H = l-71. 

CoHjGlsSaHgg requires Hg = 33-73; 1=53-54; S = 5-4; 0 = 6-07; 

H = l-26 per cent. 

Gompo'imd M©Et»S2,EtI,2TIgl2 (m. p. 38 — 40°) ; 

0-3840 gave 0-1236 Hg and 0-3768 Agl. Hg = 32-19; 1 = 53-03. 

0-2094 „ 0-0452 COg and 0-0466 HaO. 0 = 5-87 ; H = 2-47. 

Or, HisIgSaligs requires Hg = 34-14; 1 = 54-19; 0=5-12; H=T11 
per cent. 

Compound MeEtS 2 ,MeI, 2 Hgl 3 (m. p. 50—55°): 

0*2467 gave 0*2483 Agl and 0’0840 Hg. Hg=34-05 ; 1 = 54-39, 

0-1428 „ 0-0286 COg and 0-0211 HgO. 0=5-46; H = T64. 

C^HiiIsSaliga requires Hg= 34-55; I=S4"84; 0=4-14; H = 0-95' 

per cent, 

CVwpow^7/.EtPr-S2,M;2HgI2+03H^^^ p. .■ 30— 31°),~-THs 
compound contaihs one molecular proportion of acetone : 

■; ■ TOD. OXV.' ... ■ Y ■ 
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0'4410 gave 0‘,1400 Hg. Hg = 31*75. 

()-1629 „ 0-0586 COo and 0-0352 HgO. C-9-81; U-2-40. 

CsHioIftSsHgs.CgHoO requires Hg-31-45; 0-10*38; If- I'QT 

per cent. 

Compound Bt(C4H8)S2,C4H9l,2Hgl2+ I'SCgHeO. — The substance 
had th© consistency of treacle, and contained 1*5 molecular pro- 
portions of acetone: 

0-3879 gave 0-1153 Hg and 0-3272 Agl. Hg=29-72; 1-45-58. 
0-1340 „ 0-0649 CO^ and 0-0363 H^O. C-13-21; H-3-0L 

GioHssIsSsHga^l-SG'gHeO requires Hg-30-10; 1 = 47-79; C-13-10; 
H = 2'41 per cent. 

Compound containing two sexavalent sulphur atoms (m. p. 
146 — 147°). It was very sparingly sO'luble in cold acetone, but 
fairly readily so in the boiling solvent : 

0-2991 gave 0-063 Hg and 0-2916 Agl. Hg=21-06; 1 = 52-69. 
0-4032 „ 0-8400 Hg and 0*2042 BaS 04 . Hg = 20-86; S=6-96. 
0-1930 „ 0-1068 COg and 0-0538 H^O. C = 15-09; H = 3-09. 

CisH 3 ol 4 S 2 Hg requires Hg=21-14; 1 = 53-70; S = 6-77; 0=15*22; 
H = 3'17 per cent. 

Ckemical Labobatoby, 

College or Science, 

Univebsity of Calcutta. {BeceiveSy Jamiary Zih, 1919.] 


'KUl. —Mercuric SulphoxyoMoride , 

By Sir Pbafulla Chandra Ray and Peafulla Kxtmar Skn. 

The close analogy between mercuric chloride and nitrite has been 
found to hold good throughout the investigations carried on from 
1898 onwards. Thus, whilst mercuric nitrate -with sodium sulphate 
at once gives an abundant yellow precipitate of the oxysulphate, 
the chloride and the nitrite fail to give it (T., 1897, 71, 1103). 
The explanation lies in the fact that the latter salts are very feebly 
ionised in solution, and thus have no tendency to yield basic com- 
pounds. Ammonia, amines, and even a class of alkaloids have 
been found to behave towards mercuric nitrite in a manner similar 
to their action on the chloride (T., 1913, lOS, 3; 1917, 111, 607). 

The substituted thiocarbamides, thiocarbimides, thiobenzarnide, 
etc., have been shown to give rise to a purely inorganic sulphoxy- 
nitrite of the empirical formula [3(SHgN02),Hg0]2, which is in 
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reality a cliain compound containing six atoms of sulphur linked 
together (T., 1917, 111, 104 ). 

An attempt has been made to isolate the radicle (SHgCl) 2 , which 
would be the analogue of mercuric iodosulphide, (SHgl)^ (lo<c, cit., 
p. 109), by treating mercuric chloride with some typical thio- 
compounds named above, as also thioacetic acid and ammonium 
dithiocarbamate. It was expected that in each case the radicle, 
SHgCl, would become detached from the parent substance and 
lead an independent existence. This expectation has been realised, 
but in a qualified sense. The radicle, SHgCl, no sooner separates 
out than it assumes the form [3(SHgCl),HgO]2, which is the exact 
analogue of the oxyiiitrite. It has been shown already that the 
complex nitrite containing several nitro-groups, by the elimination 
of nitrogen trioxide, readily yields the oxynitrite. 

It is not easy at first to understand how the chloride would also 
give rise to an oxy-salt. The explanation is obvious when it is 
considered that water takes part in the reaction; the compoiind 
[3(SHgCl),HgO]2! is formed thus: 

HgOl HgCl HgCl HgOl 

1 — S-S-Hgdl = 

j I,,.. I '* 

HgiOl H'OiH Cl; Cl b| 0H ClitTg 

HgCl 

! 

-8-S*HgCl + 4H01. 

I 

■Hg 

In other words, as soon as the radicle, SHgCl; is formed, three 
groups take up an additional molecule of mercuric chloride, that 
is, the radicles HgCl and Cl and a molecule of water simultaneously 
take part in the reaction, four molecules of hydrogen chloride are 
generated, and the oxygen atom forms the connecting link between 
the mercury atom, the neighbouring sulphur atom, and the two 
symmetrical complexes coalescing into a single molecule. 

It is necessary to point out that whilst the radicle, SHgN02, has 
often a tendency to part company with the parent substance, the 
radicle, SHgCl, on the other hand, often remains attached to it. 
Thus thiocarbamide when acted on by mercuric chloride yields the 
compound ]SrH 2 *CINH*SHgCl,HGl, which is actually a hydro- 
chloride, as will be shown in a subsequent communication. If, 
however, thiocarbamide is converted into its diacetyl derivative 
and then treated with mercuric chloride, the molecule is ruptured, 

■ y' '2 


HgCl HgCl HgCl 

! I I 

OlHg-S-S S S 

I 1 1 

Ifg 0 o — - — 
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witli blie delaclinieui.' of tJie radicle, S.HgCi, niid (lie f’or.niaiioii of 
the oxychloride. .-?-Diphetiylbh.iocarbain.ido also' behaves similarly. 
Evidently the introduction of the negative radicles, acetyl and 
phenyl, neutralises the basic character of the compound due to the 
presence of an amino- and imino-group, and deprives it of the 
power of forming a hydrochloride, in which character alone it is 
stable. 

It is a characteristic diagnostic property of iiiercaptans, real and 
potential, that with mercuric nitrite and chloride they yield the 
mercaptide nitrite and chloro-mercaptide respectively. Thioacetic 
acid, although an acid, contains the group SH and behaves like a 
typical mercaptan, thus : 

CHg-CO-SH Clis‘CO-SHgCL 

As soon as this compound is formed, it acts, on a molecule of 
water, and the scission takes place as shown by the dotted line, a 

CH„-CO— 8HgCl 
H i 
OH I 

CHa-CO-i-SHgCl 

molecule of acetaldehyde and acetic acid being formed. 

Ammonium dithiocarbamate assumes the tautomeric form, 
SH-C(:NH)*SNH4, and both the radicles SH and-SNS:,!, with 
mercuric chloride yield SHgCl, which separates out. 

Allylthiocarbimide, CgHs’NCS, combines with the elements of 
mercuric chloride, and the compound, CaH^'NiCiSCbHgCl, is 
temporarily formed, the sulphur atom becoming quadrivalent. As 
this configuration is unstable, a rupture takes place along the line 
of least resistance, the radicle, iSChHgCl, decomposes into the 
stable radicle, SHgCl, and chlorine, whilst the organic portion of 
the complex, with a molecule of water yields a primary 

amine and carbon monoxide. 

Experimental. 

■ Metlioil of Preparatian,--~Th.ef thio-compound in aqueous or 
alcoholic solution, as the case might be, was added in a thin stream 
by means of a pipette to an aqueous solution of mercuric chloride 
with vigorous stirring, care being taken that the latter ingredient 
was always in large excess. ■■ 

A granular, white precipitate was obtained, which was washed 
first with water and then with alcohol, and finally dried in a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid. A special precaution is necessary in 
the case of allylthiocarbimide. If an alcoholic solution of it is 
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added to an aqueous solution of mercuric chloride, the white pre- 
cipitate is ohtained, but, at the same time, heavy, oil}?' globules 
begin to settle down at the bottom, and it is not always easy to 
separate them from the sulphoxy chloride. It is best to add the 
dilute alcoholic solution of the allylthiocarbimide to an alcoholic 
solution of mercuric chloride. The mixture remains clear, but on 
copious dilution -with water and stirring, the white precipitate 
begins to appear. The mixture is allowed to remain overnight, and 
the product collected and treated as before. 

The interaction of each of the ahove-mentioned thio-compounds 
and mercuric chloride was repeated several times, and th© composi- 
tion throughout was found to be identical. It is therefore not 
necessary to give the analysis of each preparation ; that of one or 
two typical ones are given below. 

A.ction &f Mercuric Chloride, on Diacetylthiocarhamide, 

Diacetylthiocarbamide (Kohmann, ,7. Amer. Cheni. Soc,, 1915, 
37, 2130) was dissolved in water and added drop by drop tO' a 
solution of mercuric chloride from a pipette with constant stirring. 
A white, amorphous precipitate v^as formed which, on remaining 
for twenty-four hours, became granular. It was collected, washed 
with water, and dried; 

0*3276 gave 0*2691 Hg and 0*1354 AgCl. I-Ig,= 79*l; CI = 10-2. 

0*2419 „ 0*1048 AgCl and 0*1647 BaSO^. Cl=10'7; S = 9*4. 

[3(SHgCl),HgO]2 requires Hg = 78-7; Cl — 10-5 ; S=:9*4 per cent. 

The absence of carbon and hydrogen was confirmed by repeated 
com'bustio'n. 

Action of Mercuric ^Ghlonde on ^-DiphenyUhiocar'b amide. 

Th© hot alcoholic solution of ^-diphenylthiocarbamide was added 
to a. solution of mercuric chloride, and th© mixture was heated 
on a boiling- water bath under reflux for several hours. The white 
■precipitat© was collected, washed with hot alcohol and finally 
with water, and dried : 

0*2591 gave 0-1097 AgCl and 0*1698 BaSO^. Cl = 10*47 ; S = 9*0. 

0*3684 ,, 0-2902 Hg. Hg = 78-8. 

Mercuric Chloride and TkioacetiG Acid. 

'Remit of anali/sis: 

.0-2587. gave 0-2370' HgS.-'. Hg==:79-0..:-,, 

0*1465 „ 0*0625 HgCl and 0*1070 BaSO^. Ci==10*55y 

.. S=10*0..' ■ 
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Mercuric Chloride and Allylthiocarhimide, 

Ees’iiU of analysis: 

0-3402 gave 0-2631 Hg. Hg= 77-34. 

0-2795 „ 0-1285 AgCl and 0-1818 BaS 04 , Cl = ll-4; S-8-9. 

The absence of carbon was shown by combustion analysis. 

Chemical Laboratoby, 

College of Soibncb, 

University of Calcutta, [Becewed, October 15th, 1918.] 


XLIIL — The Preparation of Cadmium Suhoxide. 

By Heney Geoege Denham. 

Various suboxides of cadmium have long ago been described 
(Tanatar, -Zeitsch. anorg. Ghent., 1901, 27, 433; Morse and Jones, 
Amer. Chem. J., 1890, 12 , 488, etc.), although other investigators 
have thrown doubt on the existence of these suboxides. The 
following experiments describe the efforts' made to prepare a sub- 
oxide of cadmium in as pure a state as has been the case with lead 
suboxide. 


Decomposition of Cadmium Oxalate. 

The first method attempted was that described by Tanatar (loc. 
cit.), namely, the decomposition of the oxalate in a stream of 
carbon dioxide. A sample of cadmium \oxalate (Cd™66‘02 per 
cent.) was heated at 30.0° in a rapid stream of carbon dioxide freed 
from traces of oxygen by passage through heated copper, At the 
end of forty-eight hours the evolution of gas ceased, and examina- 
tion revealed a small quantity of a green material, unmistakably 
containing globules of cadmium, whilst the leading tubes were 
lined "with a deposit of the volatilised metal. This experiment, 
many times repeated, always gave the same result. 

Precisely similar results were obtained when the carbon dioxide 
was not employed, the evolved gases being removed by means of 
a Sprengel pump. Even when the total pressure of these gases 
did not exceed 1 mm., the same green, heterogeneous substance was 
produced. Analysis of this material always gave values closely 
approximating to Cd = 96-5 per cent. (Tanatar’s Cd 40 contains 
Cd = 96'56 per cent.). 
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Taiiatar and Levin (loc, cit.) also describe bow the oxide., Cd^O, 
was obtained by the decomposition of a basic oxalate under similar 
conditions. A repetition of their experiment always gave a 
heterogeneous grey mass containing free oadmium. 

An attempt was then made to remove by distillation the excess 
of metal present in the decomposition product of the oxalate. 
The mixture was heated to 350° without undergoing any change 
in appearance. The pump was then put into requisition, and in 
ten hours a large deposit of cadmium, had volatilised out of the 
oven, whilst the residue was a homogeneous green mass, in which 
the microscope was no longer able to detect free metal. The 
following analytical results were obtained ; 


Oxalate. 

Green substance. 

CdSO^. 

Cd. 

Grams. 

Gram. 

Gram. 

per cent. 

, 2-0 

0-0362 

0-0628 

93-5 

2*6 

0-0592 

0-1025 

93-4 

2-0 

0*0809 

0-1401 

93-4 


GdoO requires Cd — 93‘36 per cent. 


The method therefore appears to give a green oxide, but owing 
to the strong reducing action of the evolved carbon monoxide and 
the difficulty of distilling out the free metal, the method is not 
satisfactory. 


Re.fhicf'ion hy 11 ydroy&n. 

An attempt was made to prepare the- suboxide by reducing the 
brown oxide with hydrogen (see Glaser, Zeitsch. anorg. Cheui.y 
1903, 36, 1). At 240°, after twenty hours’ reduction, the 
yellowish-green product appeared to be uniform, but the micro- 
scope clearly revealed globules of free metal. Reduction under 
varying conditions of temperature and pressure always led tO' this 
result. The excess of metal was afterwards removed by distilla- 
tion, and a uniform, yellowish-green product obtained, in which 
the microscope revealed no sign of free metal. Analysis, how- 
ever, showed that this substance was pure cadmium oxide (CdO), 
the colour change being either superficiah or due to a different 
molecular aggregation, 

Eediietion hy G orb ojv Monoxide. 

. . It has been shown by. Brislee (T., 1908, 98, ,162) that the time- 
reduction curve of cadmium oxide at 300°, with carbon monoxide 
as , the reducing: agent, , shows , a distinct,, break, at a;, point, which 
'.corresponds with . the compound ■ Cd^. ■ Although it appeared , 
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difficult to sfco'p the reduction at the precise inoiiieiit when the 
whole o-f the higher oxide had been reduced to the stiboxide' and 
none of the l*atter to the metal, it seemed feasible to carry tlirougli 
til© reduction in such a way that the higher oxide was reduced to 
a mixture of the suboxide and metal, and this metal could then 
be removed by volatilisation. 

An analysis of Brislee’s time— reduction curve for 300° shows 
that the break occurs when the reduction has progressed for about 
twelve hours. An experiment was therefore carried out in which 
carbon, iiionoxid© was circulated for fourteen hours at 300° through 
two bulbs, each containing about 0*6 gram of cadmium oxide. One 
bulb was then sealed off, and the other heated in a vacuum for 
eighteen hours. The material in the first bulb was yellowish-green, 
containing visible globules of cadmium, whilst the second bulb 
gave a perfectly uniform, yellowish-green substance. Bulb T con- 
tained Cd = 90-4 and bulb II Cd = 87-5, whilst CdO requires 
Cd = 87-57 per cent. This experiment was repeatedly carried out 
at various temperatures between 300° and 310°, and in all cases 
the bulb sealed off before exhaustion contained a considerably 
higher percentage of cadmium than does CdO, approximating often 
to that of CdgO, but a moderately good pocket lens was sufficient 
in every case to show that the reduction product was hetero*- 
geneous and contained cadmium. Similarly, the bulb from which 
the excess of cadmium had been volatilised at the temperature of 
the experiment alwaya gave a uniform, yellowish-green product 
exactly similar to that obtained when hydrogen was the reducing 
agent, and the composition of this was undoubtedly that of CdO. 
As a means of preparation of cadmium suboxide, this method 
.therefore fails. 

Mone and Jones's Method. 

Morse and Jones Qqc. cit.) have described how anhydrous 
cadmium chloride, when fused with cadmium,, gives a product 
’ having the composition CdiOly. This they consider to be possibly 
A mixture of 3CdOl2 -f CdCL On treatment with water, the pro- 
dkct gave cadmous hydroxide, from which yellow cadmous oxide, 
CdgO, was readily obtained by dehydration. The author has 
repeated this -work, and succeeded in reprodiicing the results 
described by Morse and Jones, hut in spite of close attention to 
the details given: in the original puhlication, he has never 
succeeded in converting more than 6 per cent, of the origi.n?d 
chloride into suboxide, so that, as a practical method o.f preparing 
the siiboxid© in quantity, the method is nob satisfactory. 
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111 coiiclusion, it may be stated that the suboxid© of cadmium 
may b© obtained in small quantity by the method described by 
Morse and Jones, as well as by the decomposition of cadmium 
oxalate. The latter method, however, is only of use when the 
excess of metal, always formed during the decomposition, is dis- 
tilled off ill a vacuum, but the amount of residual cadmium sub- 
oxid© is never more than 4 per cent, by weight of the> original 
oxalate. 

The author desires to place on record his appreciation of the 
facilities placed at his disposal by the Walter and Eliza Hall Trust 
for the prosecution of this research. 

Th33 Department op Chemistry, 

University op Queenseanb, 

Brisbane. [Received, November Itli, 1918.] 


XLIV . — Formation of Diphenyl by the Action of 
Cupric Salts on Organometallic Compounds of 
Magnesium, 

By Jacob EitiziEWSKy and Eustace Ebenezbr Turner. 

A PEW years ago, it was shown (Bennett and Turner, T., 1914, 
106, 1057) that chromic chloride reacted quantitatively with 
magnesium phenyl bromide in the sense of the equation 
2 CrClj 5 + 2PhMgBr = 2 CrCl 2 + 2ClMgBr + Ph-Ph, 
and the reaction was found to be a general one. 

It has now been found that anhydrous cupric chloride behaves 
similarly to chromic chloride. Thus, when anhydrous cupric 
chloride is added to an ethereal solution of magnesium phenyl 
hroniide, the following reaction occurs : 

2 C\iCl 2 + 2PhMgBr-- CU 3 CI 2 + 2CiMgBr + Ph-Pii, 
diphenyl being formed in almost the theoretical quantity. 
Purthennore, the preparation may he simplified, an equally good 
result being obtained by mixing, at the outset, magnesium turn- 
ings, ether, bromobenzene, and cupric chloride in the requisite 
proportions. 

The a iihydroua cupric chloride used was either tlje commercial 
])reparation or that obtained by dehydrating the hydrated salt 
at Km 
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Anhydrous cupric sulphate reacts slowly with magnesium phenyl 
iodide, cupric iodide apparently being foi*med as an intermediate 
compound. It is hoped that this will ultimately lead to the pre- 
paration of cupric iodide. The reactions summed up by the 

equation 

2CUSO4 -j- 2PhMgI = Cuglo + 2MgS04 + Ph-Ph, 
however, only proceed with difficulty, partly owing, no doubt, to 
the very sparing solubility of the anhydrous salt in ether. 

In the presence of iodobenzene, a steady reaction occurs, prob- 
ably according to the equations 

PhMgT -h Phi + CUSO4 = MgS04 + Culg -f Ph*Ph, 

2Cul2 + 2PhMgI = CU2I2 + 2Mgl2+ Ph*Ph. 

Thus w'hen anhydrous cupric sulphate (1 mol.) is added to an 
ethereal solution of magnesium (2 atoms) and iodobenzene 
(3 mols.), a 65 — 70 per cent, yield of diphenyl is obtained. 

Comparative experiments showed that the diphenyl produced 
was due neither to initial interaction of the magnesium and iodo- 
benzene, 

2PhI -f- ]VIg,=r Mgla -j- Ph*Ph, 

nor to interaction between magnesium phenyl iodide and iodo- 
benzene, 

PhMgl + PhI = MgT2+ Ph-Ph. 

The reactivity of cupric sulphate with magnesium phenyl iodide 
seems to depend on the instability of the cupric iodide formed. 
Magnesium phenyl bromide does not react with cupric sulphate 
under similar conditions. 


Experimental. 

Action of Anhydrous Cupric Chloride on Magneskmi Phenyl 
^ Bromide. 

Magnesium turnings (4*9 grams) were covered with 150 c.c. of 
pure ether, 28 grams of anhydrous cupric chloride and then 
32 grams of bromobenzene were added, and the mixture was well 
shaken, A vigorous reaction set in, and was controlled, when 
necessary, by shaking and external cooling. When the initial reac- 
tion had subsided, the mixture was heated under reflux in warm 
water for two hours, cooled, decomposed with ice and water, and 
treated with excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid in order to 
redissolve the precipitated cuprous chloride. The ethereal layer 
was separated, and the aqueous layer extracted repeatedly with 
ether. The united ethereal extracts were shaken with water to 
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precipitate the cuprous chloride remaining dissolved in the acidic 
ethereal solution, dried, and the solvent evaporated. Thirteen 
grains (that is, about 85 per cent, of the theoretical) of pure 
diphenyl were obtained. 

Using 100 C.C., and 55 c.c. of ether instead of the 150 c.c. used 
above, yields of 65 and 50 per cent,, respectively, were obtained. 
An increase in the volume of ether to 200 c.c. was not found to 
be advantageous. 

Interaction of lodohemene and Magnedum Phenyl Iodide. 

Magnesium (4*9 grams), iodobenzene (41 grams), and ether 
(200 c.c.) were converted into the Grignard reagent, which was 
treated with 41 grains of iodobenzene, and the mixture heated 
under reflux for several hours. The product, on decomposition, 
gave 2*5 grams of diphenyl, half the iodobenzene used being 
recovered unchanged. 

Interaction of Anhydrous Cupric Sidphate and Magnesium 
Phenyl Iodide. 

Anhydrous cupric sulphate (32 grams) was added to the Grignard 
reagent, prepared from 41 grams of • iodobenzene, 4-9 grams of 
magnesium, and 200 c.c. of ether, the mixture boiled for six hours 
under reflux, and then left overnight. On working up the pro- 
duct, 6 grams of diphenyl were obtained, corresponding with a 
39 per cent, yield on the iodobenzene used. 

Interaction of Cupric Sulphate (1 mol,), Magjiesmm (2 atoms), 
and lodoh enzene (3 mols.) in Pthereal Solution. 

Magnesium turnings (4'9 grams) were dissolved in 200 c.c, of 
pur© ether in the presence of 62 grams of iodobenzene, and to the 
clear solution 16 grams of anhydrous cupric sulphate were added. 
The mixture was then boiled for three hours under reflux, cooled, 
decomposed with ice, and the solution obtained after acidifying 
extracted with ether, and so on. Sixteen grams of pure diphenyl 
were isolated, corresponding with a 66 per cent, yield on the iodo- 
benzene used. , 

The .XJOTV13B.SITT Chemioax. Labobatobies, 

GambbujoE. [ deceived , April 24!!fe, 1919.] 
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OBITUARY NOTICE. 

EDWAED ERANK HARRISON. 

Boen July, 1869; Died Novembek. 4th, 1917. 

Ed ward Frank Haems on was Educated at tlie United West- 
iiiinsteT Schools, and in 1884 was apprenticed to a pharmaceutical 
chemist in North London, In 1890 he gained the Bell scholar- 
ship of the Pharmaceutical Society, and proceeded to its school in 
Bloomsbury Square. There he was awarded medals and certifi- 
cates in chemistry, botany, and materia medica, and after passing 
the minor and major examinations he occupied several positions 
on the staff, and carried out research on the alkaloids of aconite. 
While acting afterwards for five years with the firm of Messrs. 
Brady and Martin at Newcastle, he successfully used his leisure 
to prepare for the B.Se. degree of London University. The next 
six years were spent as head of the analytical department of 
Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co. In 1905 he went into 
partnership in a school of pharmacy, hut finally took up the in- 
dependent practice of consulting and analytical chemistry. He 
was an einineiit specialist in the analysis of drugs and medicinal 
substances, and as analyst to the British Medical Association made 
nearly all the analyses of proprietary articles which were revealed 
in the two publications “ Secret Remedies ” and “ More Secret 
Remedies.” 

In the Parliamentary inquiry which followed these disclosures, 
Harrison was a most important witness and mad© a deep impression 
on the Select Committee, The full value of this work to public 
health and public economy has yet to he realised, 

Col. Harrison was a Peilow of the Institute of Chemistry, and 
published a number of papers on his special province of the science. 
His process for estimating the diastatic strength of malts is now 
in general ixse. He was active both as a student and a past student 
in the life of the I®harmaceutieal Society's School, in which he 
was most highly regarded, and to which as his wAifer he was 
loyally devoted. He was a member of the hoard of examiners, 
and in 1917 he delivered a thoughtful and valuable* address at 
the inauguration of the session. For three years lie cdiiducted the 
practical chemistry competitions maintained in the weekly 
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F It tirnuu'ctiUaiJ JtmrtKd. lli.s profesHioiifil lil’e was, iudeGd, in llie 
liigliest degree strenuous. 

As soon as tlie War broke out Harrison was impatient to 
join the forces. After being refused several times on the ground 
of age, he became a special constable and a volunteer in the Inns 
of Court Reserve Corps. Later he succeeded in entering as a 
private in the Sportsmen’s Battalion .of the Royal Rusiliers. It 
was by an accident that he came, under the notice of the first 
head of the anti-gas service at home, Col. Sir W. H. Horrocks, 
R.A.M.C., who with some difficulty succeeded in securing his 
services. He was given the rank of lieutenant on the general list 
in July, 1915, and from that time devoted himself to the anti-gas 
service. It was only in the last year that his duties extended 
over both branches of the gas service. 

He was promoted major in April, 1916; lieut.-col. in January, 
1917. He was appointed Assistant Controller of Chemical AVar- 
fare in November, 1917 ; shortly before his death, his succession 
to Major-General Thuillier as Controller of Chemical Warfare had 
been settle^, and in a few days he would have attained the rank 
of brigadier-general. 

Harrison’s work for the war may be considered as falling into 
two periods. In the first period, extending from the spring of 
1915 until November of 1916, he was engaged in research work 
in the anti-gas laboratories at the Royal Army Medical College, 
Millbank, the chief subjects being the improvement of the anti- 
gas helmet, the devising' of, first, the large, and then the small 
box respirator. 

In the early part of this period Harrison was constantly in the 
laboratory, working late into the night. He realised from the 
first the critical importance of speed and the possession of the 
initiative, and up to the last he never relaxed the pace. It is not 
easy to give an idea of the rang© of problems, their variety and 
complexity, that had to be overcome in bringing to a state 
of service efficiency such simple-looking appliances as the helmet 
and box respirator. The mechanical, chemical, physiological, and, 
one may add, even psychological questions raised were innumer- 
able. Many heads and hands contributed to achieve the success 
that ensued. The apportionment of credit does not arise here, 
but there can be little doubt that all concerned would agree in 
giving Harrison a foremost place^. With his scientific knowledge 
were united a strong practical instinct and intuitive judgment, 
which enabled him to seize quickly the essence of a problem and 
■the substance of a suggestiouj, ..and- to. preserve a; .splendid sense. o,f. 
proportion. He .improved the formula for the impregnating fluid 
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of tlie helmet, and worked out laboratory tests for controlling its 
component materials and for testing its efficiency. He made numerous 
experiineuts, in which he fearlessly wore the helmet in gases for 
which suitable quantitative control tests had not then been 
devised. During the late summer and autumn of 1915, he was 
occupied chiefly in getting out the large box respirator. As is 
generally known, this appliance was based on the admirable sug- 
gestion by Bertram Lambert, of Oxford, of a filter of permaii- 
ganate-soda-lime granules. The realisation of this plan in the 
form of a box which in itself and its contents should be service- 
able under field conditions was a most difl&cult undertaking. By 
the end of the year it was completed, and an issue was made early 
in 1916. The production in large quantities at a time when a 
high grade of protection was becoming indispensable for troops in 
special situations was a great achievement, and the large box was 
in its chief essentials the pi'ototype of the small box which not 
long after became and remained the standard protection for troops 
of all arms. For the design of the small box, the members of the 
Gas Service in France were able to make valuable suggestions 
based on field experience with the large box. Harrison also made 
many contributions based on his own practical trials. 

During the second period of his work, Harrison was closely 
associated with Col. Sir W. H. Horrocks in the rapid organiaation 
and development of factories for the manufacture of respirators. 
Though this withdrew him for the greater part of his time from 
the laboratory, he remained in close touch with it, and at the 
weekly meeting of senior officers his genius for improvisation, his 
sound chemical judgment, and his foresight as to^ profitable lines 
of work were constantly evident. It was at this period that the 
manufacture of a new type of granule and of absorptive charcoal 
was worked out in the laboratories and: transferred Under the 
direction of selected officers to manufacturing establishments. In 
the choice of officers, Harrison’s judgment rarely led Mm astray, 
and his knack of getting the right men into the right place con- 
tributed largely to the success of all his work. The great success 
of the small box respirator and its remarkable freedom from 
faults were due in no small measure to the organisation of inspect- 
ing officers, on which Harrison laid great stress. Harrisop was 
held in high esteem by the officers of the Gas Services of our 
French, Italian, and American Allies. He was received with great 
cordiality at their councils, and his opinion was eagerly sought. 

, It may be remarked, as affording a tribute to the excellence of the 
British respirator, that the Italians were supplied with several 
millions, and that the Americans, besides taking large numbers. 
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paid us coiuplimeiifc of copying it as soon as tiie home manu- 
facture could b© arranged. The French considered that the pro- 
tection it gave was even unnecessarily high, 

111 the last year of his life Harrison was called on to participate 
ill the offensive side of gas warfare, and to exercise his great 
organising talent in what had become a very imposing and difficult 
undertaking. He had now reached the position to which his 
talents and labours so justly entitled him, but before he could 
actually officiate as Director of Chemical Warfare, the haunting 
fear of his friends was realised, and he was prostrated by influenza. 
His bodily strength, sapped by unceasing labour, was unequal to 
the strain, pneumonia supervened, and he passed away, as certainly 
as anyone on the battlefield, a sacrifice of the war. His elder son 
had fallen in France in 1916, 

It is not easy to do justice to Harrison’s personal qualities. He 
was a man of the strongest character. The love of his country, 
its ideals of freedom, its democratic institutions, and his belief in 
the destiny of the British as leaders among free peoples were the 
inspiration of his life and work. He had no thought for himself 
when the lives of others were at stake. The inflexible sense of 
duty which animated him communicated itself to those who worked 
with him, and he gained in a remarkable degree their respect and 
affection. He faced all emergencies with imperturbability, was 
never daunted or discouraged, and preserved a clear head and a 
power of decision even when worn out with incessant labour. He 
was neither dogmatic nor impatient, but always ready to improve 
on himself, listening with patience and courtesy to all honest 
criticism or advice. He was a master organiser, and the War 
brought him his opportunity. He died acknowledged and revered 
as a leader of men, his great task accomplished. He was buried 
with full military honours, mourned by a multitude of fellow- 
labourers who had learned something of his worth. 

Harrison died before he had received the public honours that 
would undoubtedly have been conferred on him. He had been 
made C.M.D. in 1917, and the French had shown their apprecia- 
tion of his services by making him Officer of the Legion of Honeur, 
It is gratifying to know that a memorial to perpetuate his name 
is to be associated with the Chemical Society. What the nation 
owes him for the saving of life and the mitigation of suffering can 
.scarcely be overestimated. ■ ■ ■ 


A. S. 
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XLV. — Studies on the Bependerice of Optical Rotatory 
Foiuer on Chemical Constitution. Part L 
Position— Isomerism and Optical Activity ^ of 
Naphthyliminocamphoy's and Derivatives of Phenyl- 
iminocamphor. 

By Bawa Kartar Singh and Jatindra Kumar Mazumder. 

The relation between cbemical constitution and rotatory power 
whicli is investigated in the present paper is that of position- 
isomerism in the aromatic groups present in optically active 
derivatives of phenyliminocamphor. 

Prankiand in 1896 (T., 69, 1583) suggested a theory to explain 
the changes in rotatory power produced by nuclear substitution 
in the ortho-, ineta-, and jmra-position in a side-chain containing 
an active group. 

Taking the analogy of a weight acting at the end of a lever 
arm, he suggested, for reasons based on the relative position of 
the centre of gravity of the unsubstituted aromatic nucleus on the 
one hand, and those of the isomeric disubstituted derivatives on 
the other, that the order of rotatory power should be : 

Ortho < uiisubstituted nucleus < meta ■< para. 

The line of argument adopted was as follows: 

The centre of gravity of the unsubstituted nucleus being at the 
centre of a regular hexagon, that in the ortho-substituted deriv- 
ative would be somewhat nearer, in the meta-derivative somewhat 
further, and in the para-derivative still further than that geo- 
metrical centre from the side-chain containing the optically active 
group. 

If, then, the optical activity is determined by the moment of 
the mass of the group, the rotatory power of the para-compound 
should be the greatest, that of the ortho-compound the least, and 
that of the meta-derivative intermediate between those of the other 
two. In the case of the unsubstituted nucleus, the mass is 
smaller, but it acts through a longer arm than in the case of the 
larger mass of the orthp-compouncl, but through a shorter arm 
than in either the meta- or the para-compound. 

In his Presidential Address to the Chemical Society (T,, 1912, 
101, 654), Frankland revived this theory, and illustrated its 
validity by several observations of Cohen and his collaborators. 
A number of other obseryations (Cohen, T., 1903, S3, 1214; 
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T., 1904, 85, 1271; T., 1905, 87, 1190; T., 1911, 99, 1058), how- 
ever, do not Hiipport the rule. 

The aim oi the present work is to afford evidence in support or 
in refutation of Frankland's rule from ohservations mad© in 
several series of new compounds. If the theory were correct, that 
is, if the rotatory power were determined by the position of the 
centre of gravity of the nucleus in relation to the active group, we 
should expect; (1) that the greater the mass of the substituting 
group or element, the greater would be the observed differences 
between the constants of the para- and ortho-isomerides, and (2) 
that the para-isomeride would have the maximum rotation. 

The molecular rotatory powers of derivatives of phenylimino- 
camphor are tabulated below. 


Table I. 


Derivatives of 

phenyliminocamphor. -CHaf 1 5 ) 
Ortho- +1183“ 

Meta- 1665 

Para- 2177 


[Mjo 

in cMoroform solution. 


-Br(80) -Cl(35-5) -O-CHgCSl) 

+ 1382“ , +441-7“ +612“ 

1338 1338 — 

1695 1768 (a) 3314 (a) 


The value of [M]u of phenyliminocamphor is ITSO*^ (Forster and 
Thoriiley, T., 1909, 95, 944). 


Derivativ^es of 
j^henylimino- 
camphor. 
Ortho- 
Meta- 
Para- 


Table II. 

[M]„ in methyl alcohol. 

-0H3(15) -Br{80) -01(36.6) 

+ 1030“ +1311“ +4864“ 

1504 1260 1261 

2001 1546 — 


The value of FMln for phenyliminocamphor in methyl alcohol 
solution is 1462°. 

The mean temperature of observations recorded in tables I and 
II was 2,6°' to 32°, 

It will now be seen that in no case is Frankland’s rule borne 
out by the results recorded in tables I and II. In the case of the 
tolyl and chlorophenyl derivatives, the value of the rotatory power 
for the unsubstituted compound (namely, phenyliminocamphor) 
lies between that for the meta* and para-derivative, and is there- 
fore in opposition to Frankland’s rule. The order of rotatory 
powers in the case of the bromophenyl derivatives in chloroform 
is meta -< ortho <; para -< unsubstituted compound, and . here 
deviation from Frankland’s rule is seen to be most marked. 

^ 'z' 2 
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Altlioiigil tliC' mass of tlie group (CHj>) ii3. tlie case O'f tlie fcolyJ. 
compounds is less tliau tliat in the c-ase of the bromoplieiiyl deriv- 
atives (Br), the observed difference in the values of the rotatory 
powers of the ortho- and para-isomerides is more than three times 
as high in the former as in the case of the latter. This result is 
again contrary tO' what we should expect if Frankland’s rule were 
valid. 

The para-isomeride has in all the above cases, except in the case 
of the bromophenyl derivative, the maximum rotation, and this is 
in accordance with the deduction made from Fraiikland's rule. 

It is thus clear that the results recorded in the present paper do 
not generally support Frankland's rule. Only in one direction, 
can we say that Fraiiklaiid's theory has been supported, namely, 
that the ortho-compoimd has the least and the para-derivative the 
maximiim rotation (except in one instance). 

Cohen, as the result of his observations (T., 1910 , 97 , 1737 ; 
1911 , 99 , 1060 ), lays down the following rule: The rotatory effect 
of the ortho-grouping differs more from that of the phenyl than 
do those of iiieta- and para-groupings. A glance at tables I and 
II will show that this rule is also not supported. In the case of 
the bromophenyl derivatives, it is the meta, and in the case of the 
inethoxyphenyl derivatives it is the pax^a, a,nd not the ortho, which 
differs more in rotation fi‘om the value of the unsubsMtiited 
compound. 

Further, no simple connexion can be observed between the nature 
of the substituting element or group in an optically active com- 
pound and its rotatory power. In the case of ortho-compounds 
(table I), it is seen that the order of elements or gi'oups with 
increasing rotation is Cl <C O'CHg <; CHjj <; Br < IT, in the case 
of meta-compounds Cl=Br and in the case of para- 

compounds Br <H<CI<CH3< 

BXP ElilMENTAL. 

o-TolyUminocamjphor^ . 

Camphorquinone and o-toluidine in molecular proportion were 
heated with, anhydrous sodium sulphate for several hours on the 
water-bath. On cooling, water was added, when a solid substance 
was precipitated, which crystallised from 50 per cent, alcohol in 
yellow prisms melting at 120 — 121'^. 

It is very readily soluble in. chloroform, ether, benzene, or 
acetone, less so in methyl or ethyl alcohol, and insoluble in water : 
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0*2074 gave 10*6 c.c. 1^2 at 30° and 759*5 mm. 17 = 5*78. 

requires N = 5*49 per cent. 

Tlie following determinations of rotatory power were taade by 
dissolving the given "vveiglit of substance in 19*9 c.c. of the solvent, 
and the first observation was made within half an hour of making 
up the solution. This applies to all the observations, unless the 
contrary is stated. The length of the tub© was 2-dcm. 

Substance. Tern- Time 


Solvent. Gram, perature. hours. a„. [a],,. [M];,. 

Chloroform 0*1470 32° — +6*85° +464*1“ +1183“ 

„ „ „ 19 6*86 464*4 1184 

Methyl alcohol 0*1519 34 — - 6*16 403*6 1030 

„ „ „ 21 6*08 398*4 1016 


m-Tolz/lirnmoccimj/ho}’. 

Molecular proportions of camphorquinone and m-toluidine, mixed 
with a little fused sodium sulphate, were heated on the water-bath 
for five hours. The product was cooled and dissolved in a small 
quantity of alcohol ; water was added, when an oil separated which 
solidified on keeping. The substance was crystallised from dilute 
(50 per cent.) alcohol in yellow prisms melting at 85— -86°. 

It is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, chloroform, 
ether, or acetic acid, and insoluble in water: 

0-1425 gave 7*6 c.c. N 2 at 31° and 760 mm. N = 5*9. 

Oj-HgiON requires 17 = 5*49 per cent. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values: 



Substance. 

Tern- 

Time in 




Solvent. 

Gram. 

perature. hours. 

a„. 

[«3^. 

[M],.. 

Chloroform ... 

0*0049 

31“ — 

+4*26“ 

+ 653*0“ 

+ 1665' 



29*6 

20 

4-31 

660*7 

1684 

Methyl alcohol 

0*0915 

17—18 — 

6*04 

666*7 

1676 

0*0903 

31*0 — 

5*35 

589*7 

1504 


29*5 

m 

5*35 

589*7 

1504 


^-Tolyliminomnkiihor, 

An alcoholic solution of camphorquinone was mixed with a 
similar solution of ^^-tohiidine (in molecular proportion), a little 
anhy<fL*o us sodium sulphate added, and the solution was heated on 
the water-bath under reflux for three hours. After evaporating 
off the alcohol, the residue was poured into water, when a yellow 
: substance .separated, which.crystallised.from : dilute alcohol (50 per 
cent.) in yellow, prisms, melting' at 121 — 122°. Ibis very .readily 
soluble in chloroform, acetone, ether, or benzens, less so in methyl 
or Athyl alcohol, : and; insoluble in water:- . 
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0‘2118 gave 10-6 c.c. No at 29° and 764 mm. N = 5-71. 

CJ 7 H 21 ON requires N:=5-49 per cent. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values : 


Solvent. 

Substance, 

Gram. 

Tem- 

perature, 

Tiiae in 
hours. 

a,.- 

[a].,.. 

[M]„. 

Clilorofoma 

.. 0-1691 

28-0° 

— 

+ 14-51° 

+ 853-9° 

+ 2177° 
2001 

Methyl alcohol... 

0-1583 

29-0 

— 

12-48 

784-5 

■ ■ 

29-0 

48 

11-9.5 

694-5 

1771 

>5 


30-5 

76 

10-2 

641-1 

1()34-S 

jj 

*• 

29-5 

142 

8-79 

552-0 

1409 



30-5 

166 

8-26 

.519-2 

1324 


. M 

30-0 

219 

7-55 

474-5 

1210 


The substance when recovered from the polariiueter tube by 
evaporation to dryness on the water-bath melts at about 110 °. 


O'Bromophenylimmocamphor, ® ^ . 

Camphorquinone was added to the calculated quantity of 
o-bromoaniline and a little anhydrous sodium sulphate, the mix- 
ture being heated on the water-bath for five hours, coaled, and 
then dissolved in alcohol. The alcoholic solution on dilution with 
water furnished an oil, which became solid on keeping for two or 
three days, and crystallised from dilute alcohol (50 per cent.) in 
yellow needles melting at 110 °. 

It is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, chloroform, 
eth^r, or acetic acid, and insoluble in water : 

C 1109 gave 4*6 c.c. N 2 at 33° and 761 mm. N=4>65. 

GjgHjgONBr requires N — 4*4 per cent, *■ 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values : 


Substance. Tern- Time in 


Solvent. Gram, perature. hours. «j,. [a I,,. 

Chloroform.... 0-0380 .32-OV — +1.66* +432-1* -l-’l382* 

■„ 31-0 144- 1-64 429-4 !374. 

Methyl alcohol...... 0-0362 31-0 — 1-49 409-f) 1311 

....... „ ..,31-6'.. 20|,- .M9_, ,327-2 1047 


m-^Bromophenyliminocampl^’Or, 

Camphorquinone and m-bromoaniline were heated together in 
the presence of a little anhydrous sodium sulphate on the water- 
bath for four hours. On cooling, the product was dissolved in 
alcohol and precipitated by the addition of water. It crystal! ised. 
from dilute alcohol (50 per cent.) in yellow ]>risms melting at 
116 — 118°, which were very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl 
alcohol, chloroform, ether, or acetic acid, and insoluble in water : 
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0'1085 gave 0'0638 AgBr. Br' = 25‘0. 

CjeHjgONBr requires Br=25-0 per cent. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values: 

Substance. Tern- Time in 


Solvent. 

Gram. 

perature. 

hours. 

Go* 


[M]„. 

Chloroform 

0-1392 

31° 

— 

-[-5-86° 

-K18-3° 

4-1338® 

Methyl alcohol. . . . . 


31 

n 

5-81 

415-5 

1329 

0-1461 

-31 

5-78 

393-9 

1260 

„ ..... 


31 

5 

5*52 

376*2 

1204 

j. 

n 

31 

22 

4-94 

336*7 

1077 


The substance when recovered from methyl-alcoholic solution 
after the last observation by evaporating to dryness on the water- 
bath melted at 113 — 114°. A mixture with the original substance 
melted at 116—118°. It is therefore obvious that the substance 
undergoes mutarotation in methyl-alcoholic solution, and not in 
chloroform solution. 


^-BroiaophenyUminocamphor. 

Camphorquinone and ^r-bromoaniline were mixed together in 
equal quantities. The reaction began at the ordinary temperature, 
as the mixture became liquid within a short time. After heating 
for four hours on the water-bath, the reaction was complete. On 
cooling, the product solidified, and crystallised from dilute alcohol 
(60 per cent.) in yellow needles melting at 138 — 139°. The sub- 
stance is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, chloro- 
form, ether, or acetic acid, and insoluble in water : 

0*0750 gave 3*2 c.c, Ng at and 759 .mm. N— 4*74. 

C}(|Hjg03SfBr requires ]S[ = 4*4 per cent. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values: 

Substance. Tern- Time in 


Solvent. Gram, perature. hours. [aji,. 

Chloroform 0-1217 Sr — +6-48'^ -^529•9° 4-1695° 

„ ...... „ 30 20 6-53 534-0 1709 

Methyl alcohol... 0*1193 31 — , 5-79 483-0 1545 

„ ■ „ . 30 ■ 22 ’ 4-31 359-5 1160 

„ ... „ 30 46 3-36 280-2 896*6 


The substance when recovered from methyl-alcoholic solution 
after the last observation, by evaporation to dryness, melted at 
112—118°, a mixture with the original substance melting at 
116 — 122°. It is clear that the suhstaiice exhibits mntarqtatiqn 
ii\ rnethyl alcohol, hilt PPt iq chloroform, 
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0 -Ch loroj^henyliminoGamphor, 


C:N*CJ:I,Ci 

CO 


Campliorquilioiie and o-chloroanilina were condensed with the 
aid of a little sodium sulphate by heating on the water-hath for 
five hours. On allowing to cool, the substance solidified, and 
crystallised from dilute alcohol (50 per cent.) in silky, yellow 
needles melting at 128'^. 

It is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, chloroform, 
ether, or acetic acid, but sparingly so in water : 

0-1233 gave 5-6 c.c. at 28° and 758 mm, N = 5'16. 

CicHjgOlSrCl requires ]S11=5'1 per cent. 

The rotatory i^ower determinations gave the following values : 



Solvent. 

Substance. Tern- 
Gram. peratnre. 

Time in 
hours. 


[«]«. 


{«) 

Chloroform ... 

0-0633 

27-5° 

— 

4-1-02° 

4- 160-4° 

4-441-7' 


0-0994 

28-0 

8 

1-03 

161-9 

446*0 

(6) 


30-0 

— 

1-64 

164-1 

424-6 


(2nd prepn.) 

31-0 

n 

1-54 

164-1 

424*6 


Methyl alcohol 

0-0941 

30-0 


1-67 

176*6 

486-4 


' 

31-0 


1-67 

176-6 

486-6 


m^Jlilorophenylimmomniphor, 

Molecular proportions of camphorquinone and m^chloroaniline 
were condensed with the aid of anhydrous sodium sulphate by heat- 
ing on the water-bath for four hours. The product was coolecl, 
dissolved m alcohol, and precipitated by the addition of water as 
a cryatalline substance. On recrystalHsation from dilute alcoliois 
pale yellow needles melting at 123 — 124° were obtained. The sub- 
stance is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, chloro- 
form, ether, or acetic acid, and insoluble in water : 

' 0'1300 gave 6‘2 c.c. Ng at 32° and 758 mm. N = 5-35. 

CjqHisONGI requires N=: 5*1 per cent. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values : 

Substance. Tern- Time in 


Solvent. Gram, peratnre. hours. at,. [alt,. [Mj„. 

Chloroform 0-0666 28-0'> . H- 3-2.6° -|-486-7‘=’ 4-1.338'’ 

„ „ : ::V'27-5\ ' 3-10 , ■ 476-7 '■ 1313 

Methyl alcohol 0-0800 27-6 — 3-68 4S7-7 1261 

„ 26-5 20 3-69 469-0 1264 
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a-Naijhlh >/li})Lino€ani])lioi', ^ 

When molecular proportions of cainpiiorquinone and a-iiaphthyl- 
amine were mixed, the mixture soon became liquid at the ordinary 
temperature. It was heated on the water-bath for four hours to 
complete the reaction. On cooling, the product was dissolved in 
alcohol and precipitated by the addition of water, when a solid 
substance separated which crystallised from dilute alcohol in yellow 
needles melting at 155°. 

It is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, chloroform, 
ether, or acetic acid, and insoluble in water: 

0-1220 gave 5‘1 c.c. N 2 at 33° and 759 mm. N = 4‘7. 

C 20 H 21 ON requires ]Sr=4-8 per cent. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values : 

Substance. Tem- Time in 


Solvent. Gram, perature. hours. a^. [ajn. [M]d. 

Chloroform 0-0676 31*5° — 4-609-6° -hl774* 

„ 32-0 9i 4-14 609-6 1774 

Methyl alcohol 0-1199 31-5 6-73 568-S 1625 

„ 32-0 7i 6-73 558-5 1626 


The substance does not exhibit any mutarotation. 

^-N aiyhtliyliminocamphm\ 

Camphor quiiione and jS-naphthylamine were condensed in mole- 
cular proportions by heating on the water-bath for four hours. 
The substance on crystallisation from dilute alcohol in the usual 
manner gave yellow needles melting at 140 — 142°. 

These are very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, acetic 
acid, ether, or chloroform, and insoluble in water: 

0*1100 gave 4*6 c.c. Ng at 32° and 760 mm. N = 4-4. 

CgoHgiON requires H==4-8 per cent. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values: 

Substance. Tem- Time in 


Solvent. Gram, perature. hours. an. I«]d. 

Chloroform 0-0966 32“ — -4-6-62“ -}- 682-0 4-1986“ 

„ 31 16 6-66 686-0 1996 

Methyl alcohol...... 0-1140 31 ' ■- — > 7-46 660-5 1893 

. ...... . , 31. , lOi--' , 7-35 ; 641-6 , 1867' 


JPhenyliminocomplior. 

This ■ substance ' was prepared according ' to- Forster's method (T., 
1909, 95, 949), and formed silky, yellow needles melting at 
1 , 10 :— 112 °.' . 
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Tlic- rotatory powor (.Ictierinitiatioiis gave ilxe tolloAviiig vahiet^ : 
8t»bsLancc. Tein- Time in 

Solvont. Grarii. perature. hours. «[>• [“]»• [M-Jn. 

M:et.hyl aJcohol 0-0920 26-5^ ~ +5-61° -fBOO-S" +1462‘'-' 

„ 27-0 27 5-51 596-1 1437 


r. 7 • 7 .c:N-aH,*N:N-c«H5 

■p-Benmiea-^ophmiyhmtiiocamphor, 


Camphorquiiione and ainiiioazobetizene, in molecular proportions, 
were heated on the water-bath for six hours. The product was 
cooled, dissolved in alcohol, and precipitated as an oil by the addi- 
tion of water. The oil, on keeping for two days, solidified. It 
crystallised from dilute alcohol in orange needles melting and 
decomposing at 129— 130®. 

The substance is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, 
chloroform, ether, or acetic acid, and insoluble in water: 

01140 gave 12*5 c.c. Ng at 32° and 759 mm. N = 12'5. 

C22H230br3 requires N = 12‘36 per cent. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values : 

Substance. Tern- Time in 


Solvent. Gram, perature. hours. rd- [«1»- 

Chloroform 0-0557 23-0° -- -fS-OS® + 560-4° +1899° 

„ „ 23-5 22 3-25 680-8 2004 

Methyl alcohol 0-0359 24-0 — 2-06 571-1 1970 

„ „ 24-5 22 2-06 668-4 1961 


Camjihanoqumoxalme, 

The quinoxaline derivative is obtained quantitatively by heat- 
ing on the water-bath alcoholic solutions of camphorquinone and 
o-pheiiylenediamine. On dilution with water, it separates as an 
oil, which on rubbing becomes pasty and then solidifies. It is 
purified by dissolving in alcohol and precipitating with water, 
being obtained as a white, amorphous substance melting at 77 — 78®, 
It is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, acetone, 
glacial acetic acid, ether, benzene, light petroleiiin, carbon 
disulphide, or chloroform, and insoluble in water: 

y 0‘1725 gave 18'55 c.c. N 2 at 30*5°’ and 769-6 mm. N = i2'l. 

- CjQHjgISra requires 17=11*76 per cent. , . 

, 4 , The rotatory i)ower determinations gave the following values : 
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tSiiljstanee. Tom- Time in 


Sulveut. Oram. |)oratui*o. hours. a„. fa],,, [M],,. 

Ethyl alcohol 0-2980 23-5° ~ +0-97° -!-32-4° + 71 - 1 ° 

„ „ 24-0 8| 0-94 31-4 74-71 

„ 23-0 234 0-94 31-4 74-71 

Chloroform ......... 0-3979 28-0 — 1-14 28-51 67*86 

„ „ 27-0 18 1-17 29-26 69-66 

Methyl alcohol 0-4254 30-0 — 1-43 33-45 79-6 


CIN’O.H ’Nile 

m-Phenylenebisiminocamjphor, *’ ^ q^C>C^s®-14- 


An alcoliolio solution of camphorquinoue (2 inols.) was added to 
an aqueous solution of m-phenylenediainine hydrochloride mixed 
with excess of sodium acetate, and heated for half an hour on the 
water-bath. The condensation product was obtained as an oil, 
which solidified on keeping and crystallised from dilute alcohol in 
yellow needles melting at 160 — 151°. 

It is very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, acetic acid, 
chloroform, ether, or pyridine, and insoluble in water: 

O'lSOO gave 8*26 c.c. Ng at 31° and 760 mm. N“7'16. 

requires N“6’93 per cent. 

The same substance was also obtained when camphorquiiione and 
/w-phenylenediamine were condensed in molecular proportions. 

The rotatory power determinations gave the following values : 


Solvent. 
Methyl alcohol. 
Chloroform .... 


Substance. Tern- Time in 
Gram, perature. hour.s. 

Cto. 

Wp- 

[M3.. 

0-0193 30-5° — 

+ 1-23° 

-f 634-1° 

4-2663' 

0-0396 29-0 ~ 

0*52 

668-3 

2660 

(in 100 c.c.) 

28-0 21 

0-53 

671-0 

2710 


More concentrated solutions were too dark for observations to 
be mad© on them. 


o-Methoxyphenyliminocamphor, * • 

Camphorquiiione and o-anisidine were mixed in molecular pro- 
portions, a little anhydrous sodium sulphate was added, and the 
whole heated on the water-hath for four hours. On cooling the 
product, it was dissolved in alcohol and precipitated by water. It 
crystallised from dilute alcohol in pale yellow prisms melting at 

126 -— 126 ° /• : ; . ... •■■■. 

The substance IS very readily soluble in methyl or ethyl alcohol, 
chloroform , ether, or acetic acid, and insoluble in water ; 

0-3135 gave 5-6 c.c. Ng at 28° and 769 mm. N = 5'61. 

requires N~5*2 per cent. 


2 
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Tlio rotatory |.)o\ver deteruniiiations gave tlio folhrwiiig valiic.i. 
'I'lie solntioi! vva;^ Hoinewhai dark, and i-heret'ore ditfitadt to read ; 
Btibsfcaace. Tern* Time in 


SolvoTifi. Gram, peraturo. Iiours. [a],,. 

OHoroform, 0-0630 ' 27“ — . -fl-45“ -f 225 - 8 “ +612-0® 

„ 28 27 1-47 228-0 620-3 


Condensations between camphorquinone and m-nitro-p-toluidinej 
0 -, m-, and y;-amiiiobenzoic acids, could not be effected. 

Tbis work was carried, out at Dacca College. It is now being 
continued at Government College, Lahore. 

The Chemical Labokatoby, 

Govebutment College, 

Lahore, Punjab, India. [Received, January 13«/i, 1919.] 


XLVL — The Nitration of Diphenylethylenediamine. 

By George Macdonald Bennett, 

It was shown by Mills in 1900 (T., 77, 1020) that diphenyl- 
ethylenediamine, CQH5*NH‘CH2*CH2*]SrH*C6H5, may be nitrated 
in glacial acetic acid solution with the production of two isomeric 
tetranitro-derivatives, one melting at 303°, the other at 85°, the 
latter being much the more readily soluble in various solvents, and 
easily converted into the former by boiling its solution in acetone, 
The close relationship between diphenylethylenediamine and 
monoanethyianiline made it probable that an octanitro-derivative 
of the former might be obtained, analogous to trinitrophenyl- 
methylnitroamine, CQH2(N02)3*NMe’N03. This proved to be the 
case, and the expected hexanitrodiphenylethylenedinitroamine, 
[C(jH 2(N02 )s*N(N 02)*CH2’]2, was isolated, either by nitrating the 
base in sulphuric acid, using a large excess of fuming nitric acid, 
or by using little more than the theoretical amount of nitric acid 
in the presence of fuming sulphuric acid. 

From the products of the reaction there was also isolated a small 
quantity of a hexanitro-derivative, which must be isomeric with 
the compound melting at 230° obtained by Jedlicka (/. pr. Cheni., 
1893, [iij, 48, 204) by the interaction of ethylenediamine and 
either trinitroanisole or picryl chloride. This new hexanitro- 
diphenylethylenediamine and the Mills’s tetranitro-compound 
(m. p. 85°), which it resembles closely in properties, are probably 
tetra- and di-uitrodiphenylethylenedinitroammeSi 
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ExPEB-IMElSfTAL. 

P re-paration of Di2>henylethple7iediamine. 

Til© bas© has hitherto been prepared by the interaction of aniline 
and ethylene dibroinide (Morley, Ber., 1879, 12, 1794), but it may 
be equally readily obtained by using the dichloride, the mistiiro 
of the latter with four molecular proportions of aniline being boiled 
for three-quarters of an hour. The reaction is much less violent 
than with the bromide. The base may be conveniently purified 
in the form, of its sulphate, C?i.jHjeNo,H 2 S 0 ^,H 20 , which crystal- 
lises from hot water in colourless needles, being sparingly soluble 
ill the cold : 

1*502 (air-dried) lost in a vacuum 0*079, HoO=5*3. 

0141110^0,1:12804320 requires 020 = 5*8 per cent. 

0*3914 required 23*98 c.c. iV/lO-NaOH. Calc., 23*86 c.c. 

2 : 4 : 6 : 2^ : 4^ : ^'-Hemnitrodiiifhenylethylenedinitroamine. 

Fifteen grams of the sulphate (dried at 110'^) were dissolved in 
100 grams of sulphuric acid (97 per cent.), and the solution was 
run slowly into 60 c.c. of fuming nitric acid (D 1*52) kept 
vigorously stirred at 30 — 35*^. The temperature of the mixture 
'was then slowly raised, and kept finally at 80° during an hour. 
When the product was cold, the solid which had been precipitated 
was collected on asbestos and washed successively with dilute 
sulphuric acid (70 per cent.), water, sodium carbonate solution, 
and finally with water. There remained, after drying, 19 grams 
of a yellow, sandy powder which melted and decomposed at 200°. 
A similar result was obtained when the nitration was carried out 
in the presence of fuming sulphuric acid, using the calculated 
amount* (eight molecular proportions) of nitric acid. By washing 
the sandy product with ethyl acetate or, better, by recrystallisa- 
tion from acetone, in which it is sparingly soluble, the octanitro- 
derivative was obtained as a pale yellow, crystalline powder melt- 
ing and decomposing at 213° (uncorr.): 

, 0*2771 gave,'0'2974 C02;and..O*0400.H20. ■.0=29*3; H = 1-61., • 

■ 0*1315' ,, , 26*75 ■ .c.c.' ’Ho (m.oist) . at''. 15°: and 763. mm.. 

, ■w=24*03. ■ ■ ■ 

0'=2'9*3q'. H.= 1*4.; = 24*5 per cent. 

This conipotind is insoluble in the ordinary organic solvents, with 
the exception of ethyl acetat.e and acetone, in which it is appreci- 
ably soluble., It m.ay be obtained in minute, lemon-yellow crystals 
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I:)y crystallisatdoii from nitrobenzene, in which it is readily soliiljle. 
T,t explodes cm sudden heating. When heated, with a ooiiceiitrated 
sol!ii)ic)i:i o,f sodium, hydroxide, it is dcGomposed, witli the forinatioii 
of pi(,!.ric acid. 

Ilejmnitro-derivatrve. 

The dark-coloured mother liquors from the purification of the 
crude octanitro-derivative hy means of ethyl acetate or acetone 
left, on evaporation, a dark brown powder which appeared to be 
a mixture, and from which crystalline products could not readily 
Be isolated. By fractional precipitation of its solution in glacial 
acetic? acid by the addition of water, an amorphous, canary-yellow 
powder was obtained which melted and decomposed at 70°, and 
appeared to be a hexanitro-derivative: 

0'1834 gave 0-2362 CO.,; and 0-0413 HgO. 0 = 34-6; H = 2-5. 

Qi4®f 10 ^ 12^8 I'equires 0=34-8; H=2-07 per cent. 

It is readily soluble in acetone, glacial acetic acid, ethyl acetate, 
or nitrobenzene, but practically insoluble in chloroforni, benzene, 
carbon tetrachloride, or light petroleum. 

This investigation was carried out during 1915 in the Cambridge 
University laboratories at the suggestion of Prof. Sir William 
Pope, to whom the author’s best thanks are due. 

50, City Road, E.C. L [i?ecm’efZ, ilfay 2nd, 1919.] 


XLVIL — Tke propagation of Flame in Mixtures of 
Acetylene and Air, 

By Walter Mason and RicnAim Veenon Whe.elbh, 

Measurements of the speed of the “uniform movemerit” during 
the horizontal propagation of flam© in mixtures of acetylene and 
air have recently been made by Haward and Sastry (T., 1917, 
111, 841) in revision of earlier determinations by Le Chatelier 
(Gompt. rend., 1895, 121, 1144), , 

The electrical method of measuring the speeds of the fiaraes 
eiriployed by Haward and Sastry was found by iliem to be tiiisails- 
factory when the propagation took place in a tube oF as 3a]-ge 
a diameter as 26 mm., the duration of the uniform movement 
being too ,^ort and its speed too great to allow of sufficiently 
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accurate records being obtained. For tbis reason, they reported 
only results procured by using a tube 12 inm. in diameter. The 
tube employed by Xjc Chatelier was 40 mm, in diameter. 

The- iiiaxiinum speeds during the uniform movement- were found 
to be with mixtures containing- from 8 to- 10 per cent, of acetylene, 
and were: in a 12-imn. tube (Harvard and Sastry), 260 cm. per 
second; in a 40-mm. tube (Le Chatelier), about 600 cm. per second. 

From, the results obtained with inflammable gases other than 
acetylene (see, for example, T., 1917, 111, 1044), one would not 
expect to find the speed of the uniform movement of flame so 
dependent o-n the diameter as these figures indicate. Means were 
therefore sought to compare the speeds in tubes of diflerent 
diameters. From the appearance of the flames, it seemed prob* 
able that they would have sufficient actinic power to affect a sensi- 
tive photographic film during quite a short time of exposure, so 
that it should be possible to employ the photographic method of 
recording the speeds of flames devised by Mallard and Le Chate- 
Her {Ann, des Mines^ 1883, [viii], 4, 312) for use with mixtures 
of oarbo-n disulphide with oxygen or nitric oxide, the flames of 
which are highly actinic. On trial, it was found that over the 
whole range of inflammable mixtures of acetylene and air a 
-sefficiently definite image of the flame was obtained on a highly 
sensitive photographic film moving at a rapid speed in a direction 
normal to the direction of propagation of flame. 

This method, described in detail in the experimental portion of 
this paper, was therefore adopted for the determinations of the 
speeds of the uniform movement of flame in mixtures of acetylene 
and air herein recorded, tubes 12-5, 25, 50, and 90 mm. in diameter 
being used. 

Apart from its value in enabling the mean speed of propagation 
of flame over a measured distance to be calculated, the photo- 
graphic method enables a detailed study to be made of the manner 
of movement of the flame. Such a study has been made, with 
particular reference to the phenomena resulting in and accompany- 
ing the detonation wave, by Dixon {Phil, Trans., 1903, [/i], 200, 
315), who has brought flame ‘‘analysis” by these means to the 
acme of perfection. 

Mallard and Le Chatelier s observations on the mode of propaga- 
tion of flame, as revealed by photographs, have frequently been 
epitomised; but it is desirable to recall them again, preferably in 
Le Chateiier’s words, which are as follow (“TiO (‘arbone,” p. 273, 
Paris, 1908) : 

“ On constate dans cea conditions, lorsqiie Vinfia-mniation a ete . 
mise du cote de I'extremite ouverte du tube, qne la flamme se 
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propage d''abord avec iiiie vitesse sensiblement uniforine ; la c.oiirbe 
eiiregisii'ee est alors inie droite, plus ou inolns inclijiee'_; il se 
(ii^ivelo’ppe bientot de-s niouvements vibratoires dans la masse 
gazeiisei (|iii preiment parfois nne violence extraordinaire, la conrbe 
presents des O'lidulations tres accentueesj enfin, dans certains cas,- 
la propagation de rinflainmatioii devient brusquement, en qnelqii© 
sort-e, instaiitanee, du nioins tellement rapide qii’il est bien 
ciifB,cil© de recorinaitre l existence d’une vitesse defiiiie.” 

This description is founded mainly on the results of experiments 
with mixtures of carbon disulphide and nitric oxide, for with no 
other inflammable gas was the flame sufficiently , rich in actinic 
rays to affect satisfactorily the rapidly moving sensitised paper 
(geiatino'-bromide paper) which Mallard and Le C'hatelier used. 
The description is, however, intended to apply to the propagation 
of flame in most gaseous mixtures ignited under the conditions 
specified, 

It will be understood that an advantage of this method of deter- 
mining the speed of uniform movement of flame, over such, as 
involve the fusion of screen-wires at fixed positions along its path, 
lies in the assurance given hy the photograph that no part of the 
“ vibratory movement,” during wbicli the flam© may momentarily 
attain a very rapid speed, is included in the measurement. 

In the present instance , the necessity of avoiding the develop- 
ment of the detonation wave, with consequent shattering of the 
glass apparatus, demanded that tubes of not much greater length 
than 150 cm. should be employed. 'With, such short tubes, the 
uniform movement may give place to the vibratory movement at 
a distance of less than 20 cm. from the point of ignition (the open 
end of the tube). It is difficult to record accurately the times of 
fusion, by, rapidly moving flames, of screen- wires placed so close 
together as this. 

There is little doubt but that the inadvertent inclusion of part 
of the vibratory movement of the flame in the measurement of 
the speed of the uniform movement has been responsible for some 
of the discrepant results reported by different experimenters. It 
would seem most probable that herein lies the explanation of the 
high velocities recorded by Le Chatelier for the uniform movement 
of flame in mixtures of acetylene and air in a tube of 40 mm. 
diameter; for whilst the photographic method of recording the 
speeds confirms the results obtained by Haward and )Sastry wlien 
using a tube 12 mm. in diameter, neither in a 50 mm. nor even 
in a 90 mm. tube did the flames; attain during the unifoim. move- 
ment such high speeds as in Le Cbatelier’s experiments. Tlie maxi- 
mum, of flame shown by the photographs during the nnifonn 
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ijioveineiit was 335 citi. per secoiidj for mixtures containing between 
9 and 10 per cent, of acetylene (tube 90 mm. in diameter); as 
compared with 600 cm. per second recorded by Le Chatelier for 
like mixtures (tube 40 mm. in diameter). 

In Fig. 1 the results obtaiiied in the four tubes of different 
diameters are plotted as speed-percentage curves. The influence 
of thei diameter of the tube on the speed of the uniform movement 
of flame in mixtures of acetylene and air is shown by this diagram 
to be of the same degree as with other inflammable gases. For 
example, the maximum speeds may be compared -with those for 



Acetylene in air, per cent. 

mixtures of methane and air in tubes of the same diameters (T., 
1917, 'IIT, 1062), as follows:’ 


Speed of uniform movement of flame. 
Cm. per sec. 


Diameter of tube 

Methane- Air 

Acetylene-Air 


in mm. ; 

(9-6 per cent. 0114 ) 

(9*6 per cent CgHj) 

, , Ratio. 

. . 35 ■ 

■" ■' 67 ■ ■ ■ 

285 

4-2 

. 50 

93 

316 

3-4 

■ 9,0 

106 

335 

3-2 


The auxxture at the lower limit of inflaxnmabiliiy,, iioriKOiital 
propagation of flame, contains .2' 7 per cent, of acetylene. The 
iipixer limit is indetermip.a't^;^ esiothermic decomposition of ^xcespj 
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of acefcyleae, wifek deposition of carbon, taking place after, a per- 
centege of aoefcylen© of abont 17 is exceeded- The speed at which 
flame travels in the latter mixtures is slow, but does not decrease 
irmch witli increased acetylene content, as is shown in Fig. 1. 
According tO‘ Le Chatelier, propagation of flamei can be obtained 
(in a tube 40 mm. in diameter) with, mixtures containing up to 
64: per cent, of acetylene, the speed at the limit being about 5 cm. 
per second. 

Figs. 2 — 6 reproduce some characteristic appearances of the 
flames. Each, tube was partly covered with, black paper, leaving a 
horizontal slit 5 mni. broad and 30 cm. long, which was focussed 
on the revolving film. A strip of paper 1 cm. broad divided the 
slit into two portions, each 14;5 cm. long; this strip appears as a 
black central line on the photographs. The slit began 10 cm. 
from the open end, where ignition was effected. 

In each instance the flame should be pictured as travelling 
horizontally from left to right over a measured distance, while the 
film is moving vertically at a known speed. A curve is thus 
traced, each point on which has for abscissa the distance travelled 
by the flame and for ordinate the time that has elapsed since its 
first appearance at the slit. 

Ffp*. 2, C 2 H 2 , 5*40 per cent. —A. mixture of the same com- 

position inflamed in tubes of 12'5, 25, and 50 m.m. internal 
diameter and photographed on the same fihn, the peripheral speed 
of the drum, to which it was attached being 57 '6 cm. per second 
in each instance. The increase of speed of flame with increased 
diameter of tub© is well illustrated by this photograph, and is at 
once apparent from the angles of inclination of the images. The 
speeds are: 12-5 mm. tube (A), 120 cm. per sec,; 25 mm. tube 
(B), 140 cm. per sec, ; 50 mm. tube (0), 160 cm. per sec. 

Fig. 3. C 2 H. 2 , W'OO per A mixture of the same com- 

position mflamed in tubes of 12*5, 25, and 60 mm. interiial 
diameter. The speed of the film in each instance was 96 cm. per 
second. It will be seen that with each of the tubes of larger 
diameter the uniform movement gave place to the vibratory move- 
ment after the flame had traversed half the length of the slit, a 
distance of about 25 cm. from the open end of the tube. The 
increase in the mean speed of the flame when this transition takes 
place is well marked.* Only the left-hand halves of the curves 

, * It iiocessary hero to note that a distinction must be drawn between 
the vibrations of large aniplitudo, accompanied by ouhanced iiH'ais .speed oi’ 
flame, and the nnclulations, which are without elToet on the speed tif the 
flame, apparent during the “ tmiform movement in the larger tube.s. Tiic 
epuse of these undulations is explained later* 
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can be used for calculating the speeds of the uniform movement, 
which are: 12‘5 mm. tube (-4), 70 cm. per sec.; 25 mm. tube (B), 
78 cm. per sec. ; 50 jiim. tube (unlettered), 85 cm. per sec 

Fig. 4. — Flame travelling in a tube 90 nmi. in diameter, the 
mixture containing 9*45 per cent, of acetylene. Speed of film, 
96 cm. per sec. The speed of the uniform movement of this flame 
(335 cm. per sec.) is the fastest recorded for any mixture of 
acetylene and air during the course of this research. 

Fig. 5, — Flame travelling in a mixture^ containing 15-55 per 
cent, of acetylene photographed in a tube of 25 mm. internal 
diameter. Speed of film, 96 cm. per sec. This mixture contains 
a considerable excess of acetylene above that required for com- 
plete combustion of the oxygen. Secondary combustion took place, 
air being drawn in from the open end of the tube, whilst the 
initial flame was travelling- a distance of 27 — ^28 cm. ; the vibratory 
movement, with enhanced mean speed of the flame, was then 
developed. 

A feature, common to all the photographs of the flames in the 
tubes of larger diameter, is the undulating character of the flame 
front during the uniform movement. The undulations are due 
to resonance induced in the tubes at the moment of ignition, in 
part by the compression wave or pulse produced when the suddenly 
ignited gases expand, and in pai't by the pulse or train of pulses 
arising from the source of ignition itself. This, in the majority 
of the experiments, was a series of secondary discharges across a 
3 mm. gap 3 cm. from the open end of each tube, obtained from 
a ‘' 6-iiich” induction coil with a current of 10 amperes in the 
primary circuit. A single such discharge produces a pulse of con- 
siderable intensity (see, for example, Topler, Ann. FJigs. Cheni., 
1867, [ii], 131, 33; 1868, 134, 194), and it is clear from Fig. 6 
that the series of discharges used to- cause ignition of the mixtures 
was largely operative in piwlucing the more pronounced undula- 
tions of the flame during the uniform movement. 

For this photograph (Fig. 6), a mixture containing 5 ‘4 per cent, 
of acetylene was ignited in a tube 25 mm. in diameter (.4 ) by meauB 
of a small hydrogen flame held at the mouth of the tube, and (B) 
by the secondary discharge at the spark-gap 3 cm. within. Both 
photographs wvere taken on the same film (speed 55 cm. per 
second), and the images were good enough to fall close together, 
so that comparison between them is facilitated. It will be .seen 
that .1 exhibits but slight signs 'of an undulatory motion of the 
ilame during- the , tinif orun movement, whilst in B the undulations 
are well defined and similar in general character to those appear- 
ing in the ftiajorit}" of the photographs. The mean speed of the 
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■ flame (141 cm. per second) is not affected by tlie undula- 
tions. 

No rigid uniformity in the manner of ignition of the mixtures 
was attempted wben determining the speeds recorded in Fig. 1 ; 
for, provided that the flame is allowed to travel a sufficient distance 
before measurement of the speed of the uniform movement is 
made, the initial impetus given to the flame by the spark dies 
away. A tapping key was employed, the trembler of the induc- 
tion coil being allowed to function in the usual manner, and no 
doubt the discharge was maintained during a longer period in 
some instances than in others. Experiment showed that prolonged 
passage of the discharge after ignition had been effected sometimes 
resulted in the appearance in the photographs of the flames of 
small undulations superposed on the main undulations, but did 
not otherwise affect their character. 

There remain to be considered the faint undulations apparent 
in Fig. 6, A. These are evidently due to resonance set up in the 
column, of gases in the tubes by the slight shock imparted to it 
at the moment of ignition, for if great care be taken to avoid any 
disturbance at the mouth of the tube when igniting the gases, no 
undulations of the flame appear. In Fig. 7 are reproduced the 
photographs of flames travelling in a mixture containing 5-15 per 
cent, of acetylene. For (A) ignition was by a small jet of burn- 
ing hydrogen introduced through a hole 4 cm. from the open end 
of the tube, whilst for (B) a large, fiat flame of hydrogen, which 
more than covered the cross-section of the tube, was used, and this 
was held momentarily across the mouth of the tube in such a 
manner that ignition of the mixture took place there simultaneously 
over the whole surface. With the small source of ignition at a 
point 4 cm. within the tube, an midulatory motion is imparted to 
the flam© of a more pronounced character than when a similar 
small source of ignition is held at the mouth of the tube (Fig. 6, A). 
With the large source of ignition (5), the propagation of flame 
is initially absolutely uniform. The speed of the film for these 
photographs was 96 cm. per second. 

Pig. 8 shows the effect of varying the intensity of the com- 
pression wave or pulse produced on ignition by varying the volume 
of mixture contained between the point of ignition and the open 
end of the tube. The photographs record the progress of the flame 
from the point of ignition, which was 1 cm. within the tub© for 
(/i), 4'5 cm. within for (B), and 12. cm. within for (G). A mix- 
ture containing 5*8 per cent, of acetylene was used, and the tube 
was 25 mm. in diameter. The speed of the film wa.s 100 cm. per 
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second. Ignition was by a single discharge across a 3 mm. gap 
p.rodiK;ed by breaking a current of 6'6 amperes in the primary of 
a “10-iiicli ” A'-ray coil, the treinhier of which was locked. 

The ‘‘■'uniform movement” of the flame lies towards the right- 
hand side of each photograph, that direction of travel being 
towards the closed end of the tube. Tovrards the open end the 
flames travel rapidly, and some of tne mixtiure is projected into 
the air and burns there. It is dear that the larger the volume of 
the mixture thus rapidly ignited, and the more intense in con- 
sequence the compression wave produced, the greater is the ampli- 
tude of the undulations produced in the uniform movement of the 
flame. When the imint of ignition is 12 cm. within the tube, the 
motion of the flame cannot be regarded as ‘‘Tmiform ” at ail. (In 
this connexion, see T., 1917, 111, 1055.) 

It may be remarked that the undulatory motion of the flames, 
even when accentuated by the use of a powerful secondary dis- 
charge to ignite the mixtures, is not apparent from direct observa- 
tion, Its occurrence is rendered evident, however, not only by 
photographic means, but sometimes also by the appearance along 
the glass tubes of rings of moisture deposited at regular intervals 
after the flames have passed. Neyreneuf (Gompt. rend., 1880, 
91, 321) appears to have obtained similar effects in short tubes 
coated on the inside with paraffin wax. 

The proof that these undulations are indeed resonance effects 
lies in the close correspondence between their frequencies as deter- 
mined from the photographs and as calculated from the dimensions 
of the tubes. Each tube being closed at one end and open at the 
other, the mode of vibration *01 the column of gases to give the 
fundamental tone results, according to Bernoulli’s theorem, in an 
approximate frequency n~n,lAl, u being the velocity of sound in 
the gases and I the length of the tube. This approximation 
assumes a loop, with no pressure variation, at the open end of the 
tube, a condition which does not obtain. An ‘‘end correction” 
must be applied, which with flanged pipes amounts to about O’ 82 f, 
and with unflanged pipes to about 0'60 r (see Bayleigh, “The 
Theory of Sound,” VoL 2, p. 183. London, 1896). That is 'to 
say, the length of the tube must be increased by 0'82 r if 
flanged and by O’ 60 r if unflanged before Bernouilli’s theorem is 
applied. ' 

Of the tubes used in the experiments, that of , ,50, mm. diameter 
alone ■was flanged.. . The ..observed frequencies , of ■ the undulations 
durin,g the uniform movement 'o,f the 'flames, .the dimensions of, the 
tubes,, and the calculated' 'frequencies '''for ' the fundamental tone 
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during tli©. lougifciidinal vibration of air in cylindrical pipes of 
those diineiisioiis, are given in the table that follows: 





Calculated 

Frequency of undulations 
during inaiform movement 

Dimensions of tube 

frequency of 
fundamental 



of flame. 

Length. 

Diameter. 

tone of tube. 

63 

130 cm. 

1-25 cm. 

63-6 

69 

141 

2-5 

58*4 

65 

126 

5-0 (flanged) 

64-8 

58 

140 

9*0 

58-1 


The value taken for the velocity of sound when calculating the 
frequencies of the fundamental tones of the tubes was 332 m. per 
second, the velocity in open air at 15°. The velocity in the mix- 
tures in the tubes would vary slightly with the composition of the 
mixture and the diameter of the tube, but not to a sufficient 
extent to affect seriously the calculated frequency. 


Experimental. 

The only part of the experimental arrangements requiring 
further description is the camera. This consisted of a light-tight 
box furnished with a lens of quartz 13 cm. in diameter, and con^ 
taining a drum for the reception of the film, which could be 
revolved at a high speed. 

The focal length of the lens was 17 cm., and its position was 
fixed once and for all in relation to (1) the tube to be photo- 
graphed, and (2) the film, so that the size of the image obtained 
was nearly one-quarter that of the object, the distance of the film 
from the lens being 20‘5 cm. 

The drum was 47 cm. in circumference and 10 cm. wide. Its 
spindle projected at either end through the sides of the camera, 
and carried at the one end a pulley to receive the drive of an 
electric motor and at the other end a reduction gearing. This 
gearing communicated with another drum, of the same diameter 
as that wfithin the camera, used to receive, on a smoked paper 
chart, the record of a tuning-fork. The speeds of revolution of 
the two' druins were as 1 :32. 

AH the records of speeds obtained by the photographic method 
are given in the table that follows. As a check on the method, a 
series of determinations was made in the 12 mm. tube, using the 
“ screen -wire ’■ method as employed by Haward and Sastiy; these 
determinations are placed within brackets in the table. 
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Speed of uniform movement of flame. 


Diameter of tube in mm. = 

12-5 

25 

50 

90 

Acetylene in air. Per cent. 
2-75 



__ 



40 

3-30 

(26) 

— 

— 

— 

3-4.^ 

25 

41 

60 

— 

3-. 55 

— 

— 

— 

69 

4-00 

(55) 

— 

— 

1,15 

4-40 

— 


— 

4-60 

82 

95 

115 

— . 

5-30 

(120) 

— 

— 

— - 

5-40 

120 

140 

160 


,5-80 

— 

— 

— 

195 

6-00 

(155) 

— 

— 

— 

6-10 

158 

172 

205 

— . 

7-00 

— 

— 

— 

265 

7-05 

205 

225 

250 

— 

7-1.5 

(205) 

— 

— 

— . 

7-40 

220 

240 

270 

— 

7-95 

— 

— 

— 

310 

8-00 

(252) 

— 

— 

— 

8-15 

258 

270 

303 

— 

8-60 

(260) 

— 

— 

— 

8-90 

265 

282 

312 


9-00 

(268) 

— 

— 

— 

9-46 

(265) 

— 

— 

335 

9-90 

266 

280 

310 

— 

10-35 

260 (265) 

278 

304 

— 

10-55 

— 

— 

— 

320 

10-65 

(255) 

— 

— 

— , 

11-00 

(235) 

— 

__ 

— 

11-60 

206 (210) 

246 

283 


11-85 

— 

— 

— . 

285 

12-30 

— 

— 

— 

260 

12-40 

(160) 

— 

— 

— 

12-50 

150 

191 

230 

— 

13-25 

115 

145 

175 

220 

13-30 

(115) 

— 


— 

14-00 

90 

100 

115 

— ~ 

15-10 

70 

78 

85 

— 

15-30 

— 

— 

— 

84 

15-60 

(65) 


— 

— 

16-00 

60 

68 

'72 

— 

18-20 

— 

— 

60 

70 


Tile acetylene was obtained compressed in cylinders, witbont 
acetone as solvent, and was of a bigb. degree of purity. The air 
mixtures were made in metal gas-bolders over brine, and were 
analysed before, use., 

. ESKMEA.r.S, ' 

OOMBERUAnD. [Rec&ived, May 
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XL VI 11 . — The Preparation of Diacetonmnine. 

By Aethuk Ernest. Everest. 

The iiietliocls for tiie preparation of diacetonaminei wliicli are 
described in tk© literature are laborious and by no means satis- 
factory, and tkis applies wketker tke preparation is tkrougii. mesityl 
oxide 'or by tk© direct action of ammonia on acetone. 

Having need of considerable quantities of the compound, as tke 
starting point for synthetic work, the author tried to find a method 
■which would be both simple in action and satisfactory in respect 
of yield. The process described below, which was the result of the 
work, is successful in both respects, and furthermore eliminates 
almost completely the laborious recovery of mixtures of alcohol 
and acetone which are formed in the usual process of preparation 
from acetone and ammonia (see the table below). It enables con- 
siderable quantities of diacetonamine to be prepared with ease 
and comparative rapidity, and thereby makes this product much 
more available as a starting point for synthetic work. 

One of the chief difficulties in the production of diacetonamine 
from acetone and ammonia is the comparatively small amount of 
ammonia which acetone will dissolve, a fact that necessitates 
several slow re-saturations being resorted to at intervals of five to 
seven days. Even when this course is adopted, a large proportion 
of the acetone remains unchanged. The author has made use of 
anhydrous calcium chloride to obviate this difficulty. By this 
means, the whole of the ammonia required can be passed into the 
reaction mixture in quite a short time, and, moreover, not only 
does the calcium chloride store up the requisite ammonia, but the 
water formed as the reaction proceeds is taken up by it, whereby 
a concentrated solution is formed which separates as a distinct 
layer and can be removed when the reaction is completed. 

Exr ERIMENT AL. 

Acetone (1160 grams) and anhydrous calcium chloride (200 
grams) were introduced into a vessel fitted with a reflux condenser 
(to prevent loss of acetone during the introduction of ammonia) 
and an inlet for ammonia. The vessel was then placed in cold 
water and ammonia (from a cylinder) blown into the mixture as 
rapidly as the liquid would absorb it (100 grams of ammonia were 
introduced in quite a short -bime without any appreciable loss). 
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Mucli heat was developed during the addition of the ammonia, but 
with an effective condenser no loss resulted from this. The intro- 
duction of ammonia was continued until the amount absorbed was 
equal to the weight of the calcium chloride used (200 grams). If 
it was found that the liquid became nearly saturated before the 
requisite amount of ammonia had been added (this was rarely the 
case), the addition of ammonia was stopped, the vessel allowed to 
remain some eight to ten hours (say overnight), and a further 
amount of ammonia then added. Before the whole of the ammonia 
had been introduced, water had usually commenced to separate, a 
fact that had no detrimental effect on the result. 

When 200 grams of ammonia had been blown in, the vessel was 
allowed to remain at the ordinary temperature for eight to nine 
days. It was found to he advantageous to shake well once a day 
during this period. As the reaction proceeded, the compound of 
calcium chloride and ammonia decomposed, and the products dis- 
solved in the water formed by the reaction, the calcium chloride 
solution thus produced forming the lower layer in the vessel. 
Towards the end of the reaction, the upper layer became quite 
viscous and developed a pale yellow colour, whilst the odour of the 
amine became noticeable alongside that of ammonia. 

When the reaction was completed, the layers were separated, 
care being taken that all the calcium chloride was removed, as 
when this was nob done, considerable trouble was caused in the 
filtrations later by the calcium oxalate formed in working up the 
product. The aqueous layer when 'extracted with ether yielded 
a small additional quantity of amine, hut in general it was not 
considered profitable to carry out this operation, and the yields 
stated below do not include such extractions. 

After separation, the amine layer (top) was placed in a vessel 
and dry air drawn rapidly through it for several hours, whereby 
a large proportion of the excess of ammonia was removed. The 
liquid thus obtained possessed a strong odour of the amine. The 
amount of oxalic acid required for the formation of the hydrogen 
oxalate was determined (by titration with standard oxalic acid), 
this was dissolved in alcohol, three times the volume of the reac- 
tion mixture being used, and the amine then poured slowly into 
the alcoholic ’ solution, the whole being kept well agitated. 
Beatified spirit (B.P.) gave with this process as good results as 
absolute alcohol had given with other processes, this being duo to 
the fact that the Water produced in the reaction was removed, 
whilst in the older methods it remained in the reaction mixture. 

When all the amine had been added, the product, witliout filtra- 
tion, was placed in a distilling ffask and distilled up to 75°, during 
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ivilicli process a small amo^uiit of a mixture of acetone and alcohol 
passed over (from 1160 grains of acetone, only about 45 grams 
remained unacted on and passed over in this mixture). At 75°, 
the distillation was discontinued, and the contents of the distilling 
flask were rapidly filtered hot. The filtrate, on cooling, deposited 
diacetonamine hydrogen oxalate in crystalline condition, which 
was collected, washed with alcohol, and dried. The solid residue 
from the hot filtration yielded a small additional quantity of the 
product when extracted with fresh hot alcohol. From the total 
mother liquors, a considerable further quantity of pure product 
was obtained by distilling them on a water-bath until nothing 
further passed over, allowing the residue to remain for about 
twenty-four hours in the cold, collecting the crystals which 
separated, and washing them with alcohol. A certain amount of 
syrup remained as a by-product, and in this a small amount of 
triacetonamin© was detected. 

By the above method, 800 grams of diacetonamine hydrogen 
oxalate (m. p. 125 — 127°), containing about 1 per cent, of 
ammonium hydrogen oxalate (see note at end of paper), could be 
regularly obtained. Of this yield, about 600 grams ere obtained 
from the first deposition and about 200 grams from the liquors 
and by extraction of the solid residues. 

The following table gives comparative results as obtained with 
the method described, above (a), and by the direct action of 
ammonia on acetone without the use of calcium chloride (6). 


Acetone taken 

„ recovered 

„ used 

Acetone-alcohol mixtxire 
fractionated to recover 
acetone and alcohol ... 
Alcohol used ............... 

„ recovered 

Oxalic acid used 

Time of keeping 

Number of saturations 

with ammonia 

Ammonia used (anhydrous) 

Yield 

By-product ; aimnonitim 
hydrogen oxalate 


(a.) 

1045 grams 
45 „ 
1000 „ 


100 c.c. 

3 litres (rectified spirit, 
B.P.) 

All ; somewhat diluted. 

1060 grams. 

8|— 10 days. 

One. 

190 grams. 

724 „ 

340 


( 6 .) 

2100 grams 
1100 „ 
1000 „ 


2250 c.c. 

2^ litres (absolute). 

All; considerably di- 
luted. 

1060 grams. 

24-- 28 days, ' 

4, at intervals of 6 — -7 
days. 

• 210 grama. 

434 „ 

440 „ 


out in the chemical 


The work described above was carried 
laboratories of University College, Reading, in February, 1916, 
and the author desires to thank the Sectional Chemical Committee 
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of the Eoval Society, at whose request the preparation of the 
diacetonamine was undertaken, for permission to publish the 
results. 


Appendix. 

Note on Diacetonamine Hydrogen Oxalate and Vmyldiacetonamine 
Oxalate. 

By Aethuk Ernest Everest and Harold Rogerson, 

In connexion with the work on the new process for the prepara- 
tion of diacetonamine described above, it was desirable that a 
ready means of checking the purity of samples of diacetonamine 
hjrdrogen oxalate and of vinyldiacetonamihe oxalate should be 
available. It was further necessary to prove the identity of the 
products obtained. 

Ill view of the fact that no melting points have been recorded 
in the literature for these substances, previous workers have at 
times resorted to the expedient of converting either of the above 
compounds into a salt of vinyldiacetonalkamine, liberating the 
free base, and determining the melting point of this. The fact 
that this method is obviously unsatisfactory, and that time did not 
permit of ultimate analysis, led one of us (A. E. E.) to test pure 
specimens of the above compounds for melting point. It was found 
that both could be identified by this means. At the same time, the 
other (H, R.), who was also preparing quantities of these com- 
pounds, had quite independently observed that they had sharp 
melting points. The determinations were therefore mutually con- 
firmed by exchange of specimens. 

E XP ER I MENTAL, 

(a) Dimetonamme Hydrogen Oxalate. 

A pur© specimen of diacetonamine hydrogen oxalate melts fairly 
sharply at 126 — 127°' to a clear, colourless liquid which, on cool- 
ing, sets to a mass of crystals, which again melt at 126— 127°. 
The presence- of aiumohium hydrogen oxalate in the product causes 
opalescence in the liquid that results oh melting, but has little 
effect on the melting point. Thus : 

Pure diacetonamin© hydrogen oxalate melt.s to a clear liquid at 
,126-— 127°. 

Pure diacetonamine hydrogen oxalate -i-l per cent, of aminoniuni 
hydrogen oxalate melts at 126’5.— 127°. 
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Pure diacetonamine hj^drogen oxalate + 5 per cent, of ammoniiiiri 
tydrogen oxalate softens then melts at 124’5— 126°. 

Pure diacetonamine hydrogen oxalate + 10 per cent, of 
ammonium hydrogen oxalate softens more noticeably then melts 
at 124— 125-6° 

If much ammonium hydrogen oxalate is present in the sample, 
no melting point is observed, only a softening taking place. This 
may account for the fact that no melting point has been recorded 
previously. 

A rough approximation of the amount of ammonium hydrogen 
oxalate in a sample of diacetonamine hydrogen oxalate ma^r be 
obtained by observation of the degree of opalescence shown when 
it melts, but for more accurate determinations an extraction of tlte 
diacetonamine salt from the sample by boiling absolute alcohol and 
weighing of the residue is recommended. 


(b) Y inyldiaceto'iimnme Oxalate. 

When this compound is prepared from diacetonamine hydrogen 
oxalate which contains ammonium hydrogen oxalate, the latter 
passes through into the product. The presence of ammonium 
hydrogen oxalate has the same effect on the melting point of vinyl- 
diacetonamine oxalate as it has on that of the diacetonamine salt. 
If sufficient of the ammonium salt is present, no melting point can 
be observed, mere shrinkage and change of colour taking place. 

Pure vinyldiacetonamime oxalate, prepared from pure di- 
acetonamine hydrogen oxalate and freed from the latter and from 
oxalic acid by twice boiling with a fairly large quantity of absolute 
alcohol, filtering hot, and finally washing with boiling absolute 
alcohol and drying in a vacuum over concentrated sulphuric acid, 
melts sharply at 184—185° with the evolution of gas and develop- 
ment of a yellow colour. The presence of diacetonamine hydrogen 
oxalate in the vinyl compound affects the melting point of the 
latter considerably and makes it less sharp. 

' These observations were made at University College, Beading, 
and at G-uy’s Hospital Medical School, in February, 1916. 

[Received, Aj>ril \%th, l%ld. 'I 
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XLIX . — ‘The Constitutio7i of Maltose. A New Example 
of Degradation in the Sugar Group)*. 

By James Colquhoun Irvine and James Scott Dick. 

In the following paper are described the principal results obtained 
in an investigation undertaken some years agO' with the objects of 
determining the constitution of maltose. The standard process 
was adopted of complete methylation of the disaccharide, followed 
by identification of the two alkylated sugars produced on hydro- 
lysis, and the series of reactions as originally planned may be 
represented by the following synopsis : 


Maltose — > Methylmaltoside — >■ 

Tetramethyl glucose 

Heptamethyl methylmaltoside 

Trimethyi glucose 

Although the above scheme has not been fully realised, it has 
been possible to confirm and supplement the earlier results of 
Purdie and Irvine (T., 1905, 87, 1022), who' showed that the non- 
reducing glucose component of maltose possesses the butylene- 
oxide structure, and thus yields crystalline tetramethyl glucose as 
one product of the above reactions. « 

This result establishes the constitution of on© half of the di- 
saccharide molecule, but, owing to an unexpected degradation of 
maltose encountered in the course of the work, we have been 
unable to isolate the trimethyl glucose which should be formed as 
a second hydrolysis product from a fully methylated maltoside. 
On the basis of the accepted constitution of maltose, the operation 
of the series of reactions should give, in addition to tetramethyl 
glucose, the butylene-oxide foiun of trimethyi glucose described by 
Purdie and Bridgett (T., 1903, 83, 1037). This is shown below: 


6H*[OH-OH]/cH*Ce(OH)-CH2-OH 
/ Non-reducing glucose component ; 
should yield tetramethyl glucose. 

^OH2-OH(OH)*OH*[Oe^OH]g-OH-OH 
Eeducing glucose component ; 
should yield farimethyl glucose. 
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The ideiitiiicatioii of the x^articular form of triinetliyl glucose 
to be expected is, however, difficult in view of the failure of this 
sugar to give crystalline derivatives, and accordingly, as a iieces- 
sary preliminary to the present research, we re-examined the com- 
pound and determined its physical constants as standards of com- 
parison. In addition, the constitution provisionally assigned to 
the sugar has been confirmed by a study of its decomposition pro- 
ducts. When oxidised drastically by means of nitric acid, the 
essential product proved to be the monolactone of trimethyl- 
saccharic acid, 

, _ 0 - 

CO.,B[-CH(OMe)-GH*[Ca-OMe].yUO ' 
a result which confirms the view that the primary alcohol group 
in the parent sugar is unsubstituted. 

The data thus accumulated proved, however, of little service in 
the present research, which developed an unexpeoted but interest- 
ing complexity. In preparing the necessary methylmaltoside, we 
adopted the method described by Mills (Chern. Xews, 1912, 106, 
165), in which hepta-acetyliodomaltose is converted into the corre- 
sponding acetylated methylmaltoside and the acyl groups are 
removed by hydrolysis. In the light of subsequent events, this 
proved to be an unfortunate decision. The various reactions 
appeared to proceed normally, but, on applying the silver oxide 
process to the *' ^-methybnaltoside,” we obtained, after three 
m.ethylations followed by vacuum distillation, a colourless syrup 
which gave on analysis by Zeisehh method figures agreeing closely 
with those required for a hexamethi/l methi/lmaltoside. In the 
belief that the methylation was incomplete, further treatments 
with the alkylating mixture were carried out, but this had no 
effect on the composition. As a second preparation gave precisely 
the same result, although the silver oxide reaction was repeated 
five times, and this was followed by two further in ethylations, one 
by means of methyl sulphate and the otker by diazoniethane, we 
were forced reluctantly to the conclusion that steric hindrance had 
mterfered completely with the methylation of one hydrpxyl group 
' of the maltose molecule. 

The results of combustions were indecisive, and the correct inter- 
pretation was forthcoming only , when the supposed hexamethyl 
methylmaltoside was hydrolysed, and the two sugars thus produced 
were separated by distillation in the high vacuum of the Gaede 
pump. As already mentioned, crystalline tetramethyl glucose was 
readily obtained as the fraction of lower boiling point, but the 
remaining product distilled only with the greatest difficulty under 
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a pressure of O’l mm., and could not be induced to crystallise. 
Examination showed this viscous syrup to be a reducing sugar and 
to possess the composition of a dimethyl pentoise, so that clear 
evidence was thus obtained that, at some stage of the successive 
reactions, degradation of the maltose molecule had taken place to 
give derivatives of a sugar containing eleven carbon atoms in the 
chain. Owing to the close coincidence in the calculated composi- 
tions of a highly methylated methylmaltoside and a hexam ethyl 
methylgiucopentoside, it -vvas impossible to detect this degradation 
before hydrolysis, and, owing to the unexpected nature of the 
result, it was necessary to obtain confirmatory evidence. The 
dimethyl pentose was therefore converted successively into the 
corresponding dimethyl methylpentoside and trimethyl methyl- 
pentoside, and each compound gave on analysis figures which agree 
closely with the above explanation. Further, the values found 
for the specific rotations of these compounds agree with the idea 
that they are derivatives of arahinose, and the corresponding 
nomenclature is accordingly employed in the experimental part. 

There is little doubt that the degradation took place during the 
decomposition of maltose octa-acetate by means of hydrogen iodide, 
and is due to a species of reduction which is unusual in the sugar 
group. No doubt such a reaction, when once commenced, would 
be progressive, but in the twelve experiments conducted by us, the 
change was approximately arrested at a stage when the main pro- 
duct consisted of a derivative of a Cjj sugar. The maltose origin- 
ally used was of high purity, and the octa-acetate prepared from 
it also conformed to accepted standards. On the other hand, the 
supposed “ hepta-acetyl methylmaltoside,’’ obtained after reaction 
with hydrogen iodide followed by treatment with methyl alcohol, 
was abnormal. Although apparently a definite chemical in- 
dividual, we were unable by any process of crystallisation to raise 
the melting point above 115 — 117°', whereas the recorded values are 
higher (Fischer and Armstrong, 121—122'^, 125-— 126°; Konigs 
and Knorr, 128~— 129°). Fischer has, however, remarked on the 
difficulty in obtaining this compound pure, and as the method q| 
preparation adopted by us might lead to the production of non- 
separabl© a- and j8-forms showing a lower melting point, there was 
no reason at the time to doubt the nature of the compound. 

The interruption of our collaboration, due to the War j has pre- 
vented us from, studying the degradation of sugars by means of 
hydrogen iodide on more general lines, but the subject is evidently 
important, as the possibility is* opened out of degrading maltose 
in an acid system and comparing the results with those already 
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obtained bj- regulated oxidation in alkaline solution (Lewis and 
Biickboroiigli, J. Amer, Ghetn. Soc., 1914, 36, 2385). 

Meanwhile, in a separate research, the results of which will be 
comimmicated at an early date, the complete structure of maltose 
has been established by a method free from the complications now 
described. 


Experimental. 

Prefaration of Maltose Oeta-aeetate. 

As the preparation of this compound in a pure condition pre- 
sents considerable difficulty, an account may be given of the method 
which in our experience proved the most satisfactory. 

Pure maltose ■was acetylated by means of acetic anhydride and 
sodium acetate in the manner described by Herzfeld {Annalen, 
1883, 220, 200), but the reaction was continued for thirty minutes, 
after which the hot syrup was poured into cold ■water. On stirring 
vigorously, the product solidified, and the disintegrated solid was 
collected, dissolved in alcohol, and the solution neutralised "with 
barium carbonate. The filtered solution was then poured into 
water, and the solid acetate which separated was collected on a 
filter and thereafter dried in a vacuum. On extracting the dry 
crystals repeatedly with a large excess of boiling ether, the impuri- 
ties remained undissolved, and on removal of the solvents from the 
united extracts, the acetate was obtained in good yield. One 
recrystallisation from hot alcohol was then sufficient to give the 
pure compound melting at 157*^. 

Actio'ii of Hydrogen hKllde. on Mcdtose Octa~acetate. 

Sixty grams of the acetate, in portions of 5, grams, "were treated 
in methylene chloride solution with carefully purified hydrogen 
iodide, as described by Mills (loc. cit,). The excess of the gas and 
the solvent were removed in a high vacuum, and the residual syrup 
was at once dissolved in diy methyl alcohol, and the solution shaken 
with silver carbonate until free from iodine. On concentration of 
the filtrate, the product crystallised readily, but even after re- 
peated crystallisation the melting point could not be raised above 
117 ®. 

The yields obtained in the twelve preparations varied consider- 
ably, and were in no case more than 60 per cent, of the theoretical 
amount. Apparently an important factor is to minimise the time 
during which the acetate is in contact with hydrogen iodide to less 
than thirty minutes, and to remove the excess of the gas as rapidly 
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as possible. Otherwise the amount of syrup formed is in.creased 
and the proportion of crystalline product seriously dmiinished. 

The removal of the' acetyl groups from the supposed hepta-acetyl 
methylinaltoside was effected in the usual way by shaking with 
aqueous barium hydroxide, the ultimate product being a glucosidic 
syrup, which proved to be methylgiucoarabiuoside. Throughout al! 
the above reactions, the customary j^recautions were taken to pre- 
vent molecular rupture, and the operations were thus extremely 
tedious. 


3i ethylation of 3Iethylglvcoarahinoside. 

No details of this reaction need be given, as it was conducted 
precisely as described in earlier papers dealing with the methyl- 
ation of giucosides by means of silver oxide and methyl iodide. 
After two alkylations in methyl-alcoholic solution, the product was 
freely soluble in methyl iodide, and consequently no extraneous 
solvent was required in the final methylatiops. The product, which 
was a clear, viscid syrup, was purified by fractionation in a high 
vacuum, and the following table shows that successive treatments 
did not increase the methoxyl content above a fixed maximum. 

Number of , ■ 

methylations. B. p. Wp. Methoxyl. 

4 188— 190°/0-35 mm. 1-4692 60-34 per cent. 

5 195“/0-l mm. 1-4688 60-66 

6 205— 208“/0-4 mm. 1-4695 52-2, 50-79 per cent. 

6 200— 203°/0-4 mm. 1-4689 50-46 „ 

In a second preparation, otherwise duplicate, the treatment was 
extended by one methylation by means of methyl sulphate and 
sodium hydroxide, and finally by diazomethane in ethereal solu- 
tion, but without alteration in the analytical figures or physical 
constants of the product. The mean of several consistent analyses 
gave: 

C = 52-ll; H=8*21; OMe = 50-9 per cent. 

Heptam ethyl methylmaltoside : 

^so^saPii requires 0=52*86; H = 8‘37; OMe=54'63 per cent. 

Hexamethyl methylmaltoside : 

CjgHggOij^ requires 0 = 51*81; H=8*18; OMe = 49-3 per cent, 

Hexamethyl methylglucoarabinoside : 

'OjgHgiOig requires G = 52*68 ;\H-= 8 “29; OM€ = 52'9 per cent. 

The results fail to discriminate between the alternatives, and 
the molecular w^eight, determined in benzene solution by the cryo- 
scopic method, was equally inconclusive. 

VOL. .CXV 
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Found : 425. 

Ci,jH 3 ,.,Oii requires 440; C\ 8 H 340 y; requires 410. 

On the evidence yielded by hydrolysis, the compound was finally 
shown to he essentially hexamethyi hiethylglucoarabiiioside 

(CAAo)- 

The new giiicoside is a viscid, colourless syrup freely soluble in 
organic solvents generally, but less so in water. Presumably the 
specimen examined would consist of both a- and i3-forms, so- that 
the- specific rotations have only a qualitative significance, but, as 
is usually the case with methylated compounds possessing the 
glucose configuration, the activity was but little affected by the 
nature of the solvent. 


Solvent. 

c- 

C«3f- 

Water 

4*875 

-4-78-8' 

Methyl alcohol 

5-609 

77-5 

Ethyl alcohol 

5-316 

76-9 

Acetone 

5-103 

76-9 


Hydroli/sis of ffeixamethyl Methylghicoarahino&ide. 

Preliminary experiments showed that the double hydrolytic 
change, of removing the glucosidic methyl group and liberating the 
two constituent aldoses ■was best effected by boiling a 5 per cent, 
solution, of the above compound in 5 per cent, aqueous hydrochloric 
acid. This method was accordingly applied to 38 grams of the 
glucoside, boiling under reflux being continued until the rotation 
diminished to a constant value, which it did in thirty minutes. 
The acid was neutralised with barium carbonate, the filtered solu- 
tion evaporated to dryness under diminished pressure, and the resi- 
due e.xtracted with boiling alcohol. After removal of the alcohol, 
the residual syrup was dissolved in hot acetone, the solution being 
again filtered and evaporated. The mixed sugars produced in the 
hydrolysis were obtained in this way as a pale yellow syrup, and 
•were separated by fractionation at the Gaede pump. 

A definite first fraction, amounting to 40 per cent, of the total 
weight, was collected at 125°/0-5 mm, as a moderately mobile 
liquid, but the remainder of the material distilled only with the 
. greatest, difficulty, and '■ presented 'the appearance of a . glass. . . As , 
much decomposition took place in the later stages of the distilla- 
tion, no attempt was made, after the first preliminary trial, to 
distil this product, heating being contmued only untiT the first 
fraction had been removed. 

The more volatile sugar yrystaiiised readily, and, after draining 
on porous porcelain and two r€crystallisa.txbns from light petroleum, 
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was identified as butylene-oxidic tetramethyl glucose melting at 
85 — 87°. (Found: C = 50-62; H=:8'41; OMe — 52‘46. G'loHso^n 
requires G = o0-85; H = 8-47j OMe = 52-54 per cent.) 

Miitarotation in alcohol: Initial [a]!? Hh 104-9° — >■ Final 83-9°. 

Identification of Dimethyl ArabinoHe . — The less volatile sugar 
solidified on cooling to a glass, and no crystallising medium could 
be found for the compound, as it is very readily soluble in water 
or organic solvents, with the exception of light petroleum. It 
reduces Feiiling's solution readily, and is thus a reducing sugar, 
but gave only syrupy products when treated with aniline, hydroxyl- 
amine, or with phenylhydrazine and acetic acid. In approximately 
5 per cent, solution, the compound was dextrorotatory: 


Solvent. 

Water -r57‘7° 

Ethyl alcohol 50-6 

Acetone 56*9 


Before determining the activity or the analytical composition, 
the compound was further purified from traces of tetramethyl 
glucose by solution in dry ether and the addition of light petroleum, 
after which the syrupy precipitate was dried in a high vacuum. 

The Siean of three consistent analyses showed that the sugar was 
neither the di- nor the tri-methyl glucose expected. 

Found: C = 47*63; H = 7-99; OMe = 35*28. 

Dimethyl arabinose: 

C 7 HJ 4 O 5 requires 0 = 47-19; H = 7*86; OMe = 34*83 per cent. 

Dimethyl glucose : 

CgHjgOg requires 0=46*13; H'= 7*73; OMe = 29*8 per cent. 

Triinethyl glucose : 

CgHisOg requires 0=48*63; H = 8*15; OMe =41 -9 per cent. 

All the results, and more particularly the methoxyl content, 
point to the idea that the sugar is a dimethyl arabinose, but further 
identification was obtained by converting the compound into the 
corresponding methylpentosid© by Fischer’s method. 

DimefJtyl mMhylarahmoside to be a colourless syrup 

(b.. p. 120°70*1 mm., 71.^, 1 '4620) devoid of action on Fehliiig’s 
solution Until hydrolysed.. 

Found; C = 50*38;H = 8*fi0; OMe=48-9. : A 

CgHj 0 O 5 requires 0 = 5'0*00; H = 8-33; OMe = 4S-5 per cent. 

Further confirmation of the composition of the parent sugar was 
obtained by subjectiiig the above pentoside to the silver oxide reac- 
tion, , SO' as to , produce trimethyl methylarabinoside, . which -was 

A'' A 2 
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isolate!! as a colourless"; mobile liquid (b. p. 94 — 96°/0'08 imn., 
I’-MOsq. 

Found: C = 52-18; H~8-S0; OMe = 60-l, 60-8. 

CgHjgO.-; requires C — 52*42^ H = 8"73j OMe=6Q‘2 per cent. 

Tlie whole series of analytical results thus consistently supports 
the view that all the compounds examined are derivatives of a 
pentose, and not of a hexose. Considering their method of form- 
ation, they would consist of mixtures of a~ and jS-forms, and con- 
sequently specific rotations need not be quoted, but the fact that 
in each case the compounds are strongly dextrorotatory justifies 
the opinion that they are derived from arabiiiose, and this is 
embodied in the nomenclature used. 


Trhn.ethyl a-Methylglucosidt and Trimethyl Glucose, 

The above compounds are already known, but were re-examined 
for reasons stated in the introduction. Both substances are viscid 
syrups and yield no crystalline derivatives, so that their identifica- 
tion rests chiefly on the determination of their specific rotations. 
Unfortunately, the values found by different observers show con- 
siderable variation, a fact which may be explained by the q^ifficulty 
encountered in fractionating syrups of high boiling point under 
the vacua given by an ordinary water pump, and accordingly we 
conducted our final distillations under the highly diminished 
pressure of the Gaede pump. 

Fifty grams of a-methylglucoside were dissolved in methyl alcohol 
and methylated by means of silver oxide (150 grams) and methyl 
iodide (183 grams), exactly as described by Purdie and Bridgett 
il'oc. cit.). After two alkylations, the product was isolated in the 
usual way and subjected to systematic fractionation, as a result of 
v'hich 29'5 grams of pure material were obtained after six dis* 
tillations. The syrup boiled at 160 — 161'^/10 mm., showed 
T4606, and gave [a]|f -f 134*6'^ in absolute alcohol, a value which 
is not far removed from the specific rotation quoted by Purdie and 
Irvine (T., 1903, 83, 1021). 

On hydrolysis with aqueous hydrochloric acid, the glucoside was 
converted into trimethyl glucose, the sugar being isolated in the 
custoiuary manner, and purified by repeated distillations which 
were , continued after satisfactory analytical figures were 
obtained. The final boiling point recorded was 152 — 155°/ 
0'02 miin, but the refractive indices and specific rotations shown 
by the product of different preparations fluctuated widely, although 
the parer^t glucoside employed was apparently identical. The 
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extent of this variation is shown in the two extreme cases quoted 
below. 

In the first preparation, the trimethyl methylglucoside used 
showed 1-4606 and [a]® + 134*6°' in methyl alcohol, whilst in 
the second the corresponding values were 1-4596 and 132*4. The 
triinethy] glucose obtained from these two sources showed : 

Preparation I. Preparation. II, 

1-4780 1-4768 

in water -i-48-6“ -A 60-7° 

[ajt, in methyl alcohol 48-3 65-3 

[a]o in acetone 46*2 58-8 

In view of these results, there can be little doubt that the sugar 
and the glucoside from which it was prepared were mixtures of 
isomerides, and the identification of jSyg-trimethyl glucose must in 
the meantime depend on oxidation processes. 


0 oxidation of Trimethyl Glucose. 

3*5 Grams of the sugar were dissolved in 50 c.c. of nitric acid 
(D i*I)j and the solution was heated to 80° in order to start the 
oxidation. Thereafter, the mixture was kept at 65° for three 
hours, then diluted with water, and evaporated to a syrup under 
diminished pressure. The process of dilution with water and sub- 
sequent evaporation was repeated four times, and was followed by 
three similar treatments, in which alcohol was used as the diluent. 
As the syrupy product darkened rapidly at 120°, no attempt was 
made to distil the compound, which was prepared for analysis by 
heating at 60°/ 0*3 mm. until constant in weight. Analysis showed 
the substance to be the monolactone of trimethylsaccharic acid. 

Found: 0 = 46*07; H = 6-33i OMe=37*2- 
C 9 H 14 O 7 requires 0=46-13; H = 6’02; OM6=39'7 per cent. 

When dissolved in alcohol and rapidly titrated with A/ lO-sodram 
hydroxide, the first neutralisation corresponded with the presence 
of one carboxyl group, and thereafter the compound behaved as 
a typical lactone on further titration. The lactonic structure was 
confirmed by. the fact that in absolute alcohol the specific rotation 
remained practically constant, but diminished to a permanent value 
when aqueous alcohol was used as solvent. 


Solvent. Initial Final [a],.. 

Absolute alcohol ->• -j- 43-0° in 48 hours. 

60 per cent. ' alcohol f..,.' 43-2 -> 24-0 „ 
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L.— Catalytic Racemisation of Ethyl \-Mandelate. 

By Alex. McKenzie and Henry Wren, 

The worlc described in the present communication was suggested 
by the following observations which have been recorded in the 
literature dealing with the phenomenon of racemisation. 

(1) When an optically active ester is hydrolysed by alkali, it 
has frequently been found that the product is partly racemisedj 
for example, the specific rotatory power of the barium salt obtained 
by the action of aqueous barium hydroxide on ethyl ^-phenyl- 
ethoxy acetate was only about one-half that of the optically pure 
salt (McKenzie, T., 1899, 75 , 759). Occasionally, the racemisa- 
tion is even complete; thus, when 7-mandeIic acid was alkylated 
by a mixture of w-propyl iodide and silver oxide, the phenylprop- 
oxyaeetic acid isolated from the resulting ester was, contrary to 
expectation, optically inactive, a result which may now be^ 
attributed, in part at least, to the- action of the alcoholic alkali 
"employed, for the' hydrolysis of the ester.* Another example is 
afforded by the more recent observation of Eupe and Kerkoviiis 
{Ber.,. 1912, 45, 1398), who obtained optically mactive ajS-diplienyl- 
propionic acid as a consequence of the action of alcoholic alkali on 
f-menthyi f-ajS-diphenylpropionate. Moreover, McKenzie and Miss 
Widdows showed that the acid isolated from the product of the 
action of a very slight excess of dilute alcoholic potassium hydr- 
oxide on ethyl rZ-phenyl-i>-tolylacetate was quite inactive. 

(2) The gradual racemisation of Z-mandelic acid when heated 

* References on the partial racemisation Occurring during tlie action of 
aicoliolic alkali on ol’jtieally active esters are the following : AIcKenzie, T., 
1904, 85, 378, 1249 ; McKenzie and Thompson, T., 1905, 87, 1004, T., 1907, 
9i, 789 ; McKenzie end Muller, T., 1907, 91 , 1814 ; McKenzie and Humpliries, 
T., 1909, 85, 1105 ; McKenzie and Widdows, T., 1915, 107, 702 ; Wren and 
Stm, T., 1915, 107, 1449 ; Wren and WiUiams, T., 1910, 109, 573 ; Wren, 
T., 1S18, 118, 210. 
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witli alkali was first observed by Holleinan {R&c. trav. eJdm., 1S98, 
17, 323), whose observations were extended by McKenzie (T., 
1904, 85, 385) and by McKenzie and Thomj^son (T., 1905, 87, 
1020). The contrast between the action of aqueous- and ethyl- 
alcoholic alkali on an optically active acid was studied by McKenzie 
and Bate (T., 1915, 107, 1681) in- the case of ^-phenylaniiiiioacetic 
acid; the effect of the ethyl-alcoholic sodium hydroxide as com- 
pared with that of the aqueous alkali was very pronounced, the 
recovered acids having the values [a]j, —4° and —109° respectively, 
whilst the pure acid used had [a]j, — 117‘9° in acetone. 

(3) The contrast between the behaviour of Z-mentliyl Z-nianclelate 
towards aqueous- and ethyl-alcoholic alkali, respectively, as ex- 
amined by one of ns (T., 1904, 85, 1256) is highly significant. 
The maiidelic acid recovered when the hydrolysis was carried out 
at 100° with the calculated quantity of aqueous alkali gave the 
value [a]j 5 —126*4° in aqueous solution, whereas with the calcu- 
lated quantity of alcoholic potassium hydroxide at 25° the 
recovered acid had a much lower value, namely, [ajj, —36*3°. It 
was clear from these results, and also from others (for example, in 
the case of phenyl-j^-tolylacetic acid), that there is more liability 
for racemisation occurring during the hydrolysis of . esters by 
alcoholic alkali than by the action of alkali of the free acid. The 
important inference may he drawn that the active agent in pro- 
moting racemisation during the hydrolysis of an optically active 
ester by alcoholic alkali is the alkyloxide rather than the hydroxide. 

(4) In the course of their examination of the action of alkali on 
the diastereoisomeric ?~menthyl phenyl-^>-tolylacetates, McKenzie 
and Miss Widdows have pointed out that, when the ester of the 
cZ-acid was boiled for more than an hour with a slight excess of 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the hydrolysis was incomplete. The 
ester recovered from this action had, however, the value [a]j> -54' 7° 
in acetone, whereas the pure ester with which the experiment was 
conducted had —53°. Small as is the difference between these 
values, the conclusion that the original ester had undergone partial 
racemisation wms justified. Here the racemisation causes an eleva- 
tion of the optical rotatory power, inasmuch as the nienthyl group 
in the ester is optically stable towards alkali. This observation 
is, so far as we are aware, the first example recorded of the catalytic 
racemisation of an optically active ester by alcoholic alkali. The 
partial conversion of Z-nienthyl Z-diphenyb5UGcinat© into Z-nienthyl 
//K-s-odipIienylsuccinate, as observed by Wren and Still, has also a 
hearing oti the same problem, : ■ ^ 

Exteudiug the observations of Wren and Still. (T., 1917, ill, 
on the formation of ethyl mesodiphenylsuccinale during the 
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action of aqueous-alcoholic potassium hydroxide on ethyl 
r-dipheiiylsuccinate. Wren (T., 1918, 113, 210) hydrolysed ethyl 
£/-dipheiiylsuccinate with a deficiency of aqueous ethyl-alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide, and found that the iiou-hydrolysed portion 
consisted practically entirely of the /nc-so-ester. The following 
result- was described in the same paper. Methyl d^-phenylsiiccinate 
was treated with potassium hydroxide dissolved in slightly aqueous 
methyl alcohol in quantity insufficient for complete hydrolysis, 
and the non-hydrolysed portion was separated; this was found to 
be almost completely racemised. Wren’s suggestion .that the 
racemisation of methyl rZ-phenylsuccinate by sodium methoxide 
may be due to the formation of an unstable intermediate complex 
involves the substitution of a hydrogen atom by a sodium atom, 
thus : , 


COgMe COgMe COgMe 

.iuH -> Pb--0 + H-d-Ph 

CH/COgMe OH^-COsMe CHg-CQgMe UHg-CO gMe 

(Active.) (Inactive.) (Inactii^e.) 


On the other hand, the interpretation of the mechanism of the 
racemisation of phenyl-p-tolylacetic acid by alkali, as suggested 
by McKenzie and Miss Widdows, is different from the above, 
inasmuch as it is implied that the change, 




OcH 

CyH 


5>c:c< 


OH 

OH’ 


is not the first phase of the action, but that, in virtue of the 
reactivity of the carbonyl group, addition of the alkali first takes 
place, and the molecular rearrangement then occurs in the additive 
compound so formed, thus: 




C.H. 


(Active.) 


.^^C-OH 

■ II 

O 

A 

KOH 

(Active.) 




'"OH 


n^iFT ><^<CO,K . 


0,H,- 


KOH 

(Inactive.) 


(Inactive.) 


This speculation, which implies that an additive compound is 
produced during the neutralisation of an organic acid by an alkali. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, June 5th, 1919, at 
8 p.m., Sir James J. Bobbie, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society 
through the death of the following Fellows : 

Elected. 

Thomas Fairley May I Sth, 1865 

James Baird MacLachlan May 4th, 1916. 

Sir Boverton Redwood, Bart Jan. 18th, 1866 

Messrs. S. J. Hopkins, G. A. R. Kon, F. T. Stevenson, N. Singer, 
and H. G. Tribley were formally admitted as Fellows of the 
Chemical Society. 

Certificates for election were read for the first time in favour of : 

William Barnes, 29, Conway Road, Luton. 

Frank. Leslie Barrett, 46, Grantham Road, Horton, Bradford. 

Harold Ward Dudley, 10, Lanark Mansions, Maida Vale, W.0. 

Herbert William Gorbold, 46, Falmouth Avenue, Highams Park, E.4. 
Sampson Manson Hing, Y.M.O.A., Tottenham Court Road, W.l. 

Clive Newcomb, B- A., M.B., B.Ch., 48, Leigham Court Road, Streatham, 
' S.W.16. , . 

Isaac Sfclar, 29, Clark Street, Stepney, B.I. ; ' 

Cohn Everett Spearing, Winslade, Eversfield Road, Reigate. ' 

Ernest Edward Wallen, 8, Glade Street, Bolton. 

Arthw Charles .Vincent Weston, 24*. Belsize Park Gardens, Hampstead, 
Mmeld Bfehop, Wiliisuns*. 6, Hamlet. Road, Upper Norwood, . . 


Died. 
Feb. 21st. 
May 25th. 
June 4th. 
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The following papers were read; 

An isotonic (isosmotic) apparatus for comparing molecular 
weights. Part I.” By P. Blackman. 

^■' Tlie ‘ active substance’ in the iodination of phenols.” By V. 
COFMAN. 

“ The ciiernistry of the giutaconic acids. Part XI. The occur- 
rence of 1 : 3-addition to the norma! form.” By J. F. Thorpe. 
“The formation and reactions of imino-compounds. Part XIX. 
Tile chemistry of the cyanoacetainide and Guaresclii condensa- 
tions.” By G, A. R. Kon and J. F. Thorpe. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, June 19tii, 1919, at 
8 p.in., Sir James J. Bobbie, B.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of the following Fellows : 

Elected. Died. 

Samuel Godfrey Hall Feb. 16th, 1899. June 9th. 

Waiter Parker Fob. 3th, 1917. April 15th, 

James Fleming Stark Dec. 13th, 1870. June 13th. 

It was announced that a coniniimication had been received from 
the Coininittee of the Van’t HoS Fund for the endowment of 
research in pure and applied chemistry. The amount from this 
fund available for distribution during 1920 is about £140. 

A Committee, consisting of Professor A. F. Holleman (Presi- 
dent), Professor S. Hoogewerff, Professor A. Smits, and Professor 
E. H, Biichner (Secretary), has been appointed to award grants. 
Applications should be sent before November 1st, 1919, by regis- 
tered post, to Piet Bestuur der Koninlcklyke Akademie van 
TCetenschappen : bestemd yoor de Commissie van het ‘ Van’t Hoff- 
fonds ■’ Trippenhuis, Kloveniersburgwal, te' Amsterdam.” Every 
applicant is requested to submit a detailed account of the manner 
in which he proposes to expend the grant and to state the reasons 
for which he makes his application. 

Papers embodying the results :of : the research may be published 
ill any journal, but acknowledgment must be made of the source 
of the grant. Copies of papers containing the results of the 
research must be forwarded to the Committee. 
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Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Lawrence Eversley Campbell, B.Se., 5, St. Matthew’s Avenue, Surbiton. 
Alan Ernest Gardiner, 21, Chestnut Road, W. Norwood, S.E.27. 

Robert Grant, 24, Edward Street, Woollalua, 

John Knaggs, B.Sc., South Street, Bridlington. - 
Charles Rose, B.Sc., 603, Chorley New Road, Horwich. 


Certificates liave been authorised by the Council for presentation 
to ballot under Bye-law I (3) in favour of: 

Douglas Cogliill, Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. 

Charles Edward Simithraaratchy, B.Sc., Trinity College, Kandy, Ceylon. 


Messrs. H. E. Aimett and A. J. Chapman were elected 
Scrutators, and a ballot for the election of Feliow’-s was held. The 
following were subsequently declared duly elected as Fellows: 


Donald Bagley. 

Edgar Beard, B.Sc. 

Wilfrid Andrews Bell. 

Allred Randolph Campbell. 
Algernon George Crossley. 

Ananda Kishore Das, M.A., B.Sc. 
Manik Lai Dey, M.Sc. 

Philip Drinker, B.S. 

J ohn Mouson Errington. 

Archibald Wooster Frame. 

John William Gardom. 

Robert Stephen Glennie. 

Cecil Godfrey. 

Sidney Herbert Hadfieid. 

Harry Harper, B.Sc. 

Herbert Hollings Jacques, B.Se. 
Louis Charles Kemp. 

Herbert Joseph Seymoiir King, B.Sc. 
Cyril Henry Stanley Kipping, M.A. 
Morvan Lapworth, B.Se. 

Alexander Douglas Macallum, B.A. 
Ernest Neii Macallum. 


Denis Madden. 

Owen Leonard Maund. 

Brian Mead. 

Rustom Jeejeebhoy Mistri. 

Charles Jean Stanislas Van Over- 
straeten. 

Arthur Pinkerton. 

Sidney Owen Rawling, B.Sc. 

John David Smith. 

Sidney Albert Lewis Smith. 

Cyril Richard William Stephenson, 
“M-Sc. 

Arnold Teichfeld. 

Harold Toms. 

Dudley Cloeto Vining. 

Edward John Wall. 

William Wardlaw, M.Sc. 
EmestEdward Whale, B.Se. 

David Wingate. 

Arthur Samuel Wood, B.Se. 

Thomas Thorne Wood. 

George Ernest Yarrow, B.Sc. 


The meeting was then adjourned and the Informal Meeting 
xieclared. open.,; . 
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THE LIBHARY. 

The Library will be closed for Stocktaking from Monday, 
August 11th, until Saturday, August 23rd, 1919, inclusive. 


LIST OF FELLOWS, 1919. 

The List of Fellows for 1919 is now in active preparation, and 
changes of address received after July 31st cannot be included 
in it. 

In order that the new list may be as complete as possible, those 
Fellows whose degrees and Christian names do not appear in full are 
requested to communicate them to the Assistant Secretary. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBEAEY. 

I. Donations. 

Atack, Fredeeick William, and Whinyates, Leonard 
[Editors]. The Chemists’ Year Book, 1918 — 19. 2 vols. London 

1919. pp. 1146. 16s. net. {Reference.) 

From the Publishers: Messrs. Sherratt and Hughes. 

Findlay, Alexander. Osmotic pressure. 2nd edition. London 
1919. pp. xi + 116. ill. 05. net. (Seed. 3/6/19.) 

From the Publishers: Messrs. Longmans, Grreeii and Co. 

Eichardson, Clifford. Papers on asphalt and asphalt pave- 
ments. (Together with one by E. C. Pailler on The differentia- 
ticai of natural and oil asphalt.) 1912—1917. {Reference.) 

From the Author.. 

Senter, George. Outlines of physical chemistry. 7th edition. 
lAmdon 1919. pp. xx-|-432. ill. 6s. net. {Reed. 13/6/19.) 

From the Author. 

— —A text-book of inorganic chemistry. 5th edition. London 
i9j9. pp. x+621. ill. 7s. 6d. net. {Reed. Uj&fl^.) 

From the Author. 

II. Sp Purchase. 

Abraham, Herbert. Asphalts and allied substances : their 
occurrence, modes of production, use® in the arts and methods of 
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testing. New York 1918. pp. xxv + 606. ill. 25s. net. (Seed. 
27/5/19.) 

Beilstein'’s Handbuch der Organischen Chemie. Heraiis- 
gegeben von der Deutsclien Chemisclien G-esellschaft. bearbeitet 
von Bernhard Prager und Paul Jacobsen. Vol. I. Acycliscke 
Kolilenwasserstoffe, Oxy~ und Oxo-Verbindungen. 4th edition. 
Berlin 1918. pp. xxxv + 983. (Two copies.) 

Bsachvogel, John K. Industrial alcohol, its manufactur© and 
uses. Based on Dr. Max Maercker’s “Introduction to distilla- 
tion.” With special chapters by Charles J. Thatcher. New 
York 1907. pp. xii + 516. ill. 18a. net. {Reed. 21/5/19.) 

Lewes, Vivian Byam. The carbonisation of coal. A scientific 
review of the formation, composition and destructive distillation of 
coal for gas, coke and by-products. With an addition on recent 
developments by Alfred Broadhead Searle. London 1918. pp. 
xiv + 287. ill. 12s. Qd. net. {Eecd. 6/6/19.) 

Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, Vol. 95, etc. New York 
1919 +. {Reference.) 

Parry, Ernest John. The chemistry of essential oils and 
artificial perfumes, Vol. 2, 3rd edition. London 1919. pp. 
[viii] + 344, ill. 17s. U. net. {Reed. 16/6/19.) 
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lias ai! augmented interest when viewed- in relationship with tbo 
recent work of Deliii and Miss Merliiig (/. Amar. Cliem. _S()c., 
1917, 39, 2646). Those authors ciaiin to have prepared a number 
of compounds of potassium hydroxide with various organic acids, 
the addition having been conducted in the presence of anhydrous 
ether. Thus with benzoic acid a compound was isolated which, on 
aiialvsis, gave figures corresponding with the formula 
(C,3HyCO,,H).,KOH, 

the scheme adduced being the following ; 

2C6H--CO„e + 2KOH —> C,H.-G— 0— C-C.H. — > 

’ /\ ii 

OH OH O 

CgHs-C 0 O-CgH, SCgH.-COgK + SH^O 

oh\h oh\k 

According to the same authors, compounds of potassium hydr- 
oxide with various esters can exist as definite entities, for example, 
the description of a compound consisting of molecular quantities 
of ethyl salicylate and potassium hydroxide is cited. 

With those data at our disposal, we considered it desirable that 
an examination should be made in some detail of the behaviour 
on hydrolysis of an ester of an optically active monobasic acid of 
the type Il*CH( 0 H)*C 02 H, possessing a simple structure and with 
a high optical rotatory power. For this purpose, ethyl /-mandelate, 
which has [aju — 200'2° in carbon disulphide solution, was selected. 

F^rst of all, the behaviour of Z-mandelic acid to^wards potassium 
hydroxide in aqueous- and ethyl-alcoholic solutions, respectively, 
was examined under varied conditions of concentration and 
temperature. From the results recorded in table I (see experi- 
mental part), it was clear that aqueous alkali in the concentrations 
employed had only a very slight racemising action, even if used 
ill considerable excess and at elevated temperature ; moreover, 
alcoholic alkali caused racemisation, which was only slight at the 
ordinary temperature, but was pronounced when the alkali was in 
considerable excess at 70*5®. 

The complete hydrolysis of ethyl f-mandelate was next studied, 
the great difference in the extent of the racemisation when effected 
by alcoholic alkali as contrasted with aqueous alkali being clearly 
indicated,, (se© table II). . ; 

The partial hydrolysis of the ester was next examined, and the 
rotation taken of the non-hydrolysed ester and of the mandelic acid 
' resulting from , the. potassium salt formed. It appeared that ,th,e 
racemisation of the ester was more pronounced than that of the 

, A, '&*: 
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acid, and the eoiicluBion was reached that the ester was catalytic- 
ally racemised. The sj^ecific rptatery power of the pure ester used 
was, as already stated, [aj^, — 200‘2° in carbon disiilphid© solution. 
Ill four separate experiments conducted with alcoholic alkali under 
different conditions, the ester which had escaped hydrolysis and 
was recovered gave the values [a]p — 122T'^, — 105'7°, — and 

— 79‘5° respectively. Moreover, the effect was more noticeable at 
higher than at lower temperatures, and it was more extensive in 
alcoholic than in aqueous solutions; curiously enough, it was more 
marked with dilute than with concentrated alkali (see table III). 
The latter observation is interesting and worthy of further in- 
vestigation; a satisfactory interpretation would doubtless be 
arrived at by a comparison of the velocity of hydrolysis with the 
velocity of racemisation in alcoholic solutions of varying con- 
centrations. 

Finally, ethyl f-mandelate was hydrolysed by a moderate excess 
of alcoholic alkali, and the optical rotatory power of tliei non- 
liydrolysed ester and of the niandelic acid obtained from the 
potassium salt was examined at different stages of the hydrolysis. 
The recovered ester gave the values [ajj, — 162*8*^, —120*2°, and 
-69*6° respectively in carbon disulphide. As we anticipated, the 
first portions of the ester to be hydrolysed gave a highly active 
acid, and the activity of the non-hydrolysed ester always lagged 
behind that of the acid formed (see table V). 

The fact is accordingly established that the action of aqueous 
alkali on ethyl ^mandelate under the conditions quoted in the 
experimental part is accompanied with very slight racemisation, 
whereas with alcoholic alkali under similar amditions the race- 
misation is pronounced. The mechanism of these two actions must 
obviously be different, and we suggest that with aqueous alkali 
the following stages may occur : 

OH OH OH 

( + KOH) -> (-EtOH) -> 

G-OEt C-OEt OO.K 

II /\ 

O OK OH 

(Lsevo.) (Laevo.) (I,®vo.) 

If the additive compound depicted is formed as an intermediate 
phase, its existence is presumably only transient, the velocity of 
its formation being measurably: slow as compared with the velocity 
of its decomposition, w'hich we would suppose to be immeasurably 
fast. There does not appear to he anything .in such an assumption 
which is opposed either to the himolecular nature of ester-hydro- 
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lysis or to the view Jield by some chemists, that ionisation is the 
final effect instead of the initial cause of chemical reactions, and 
that association may precede ionisation even in aqueous solutions. 
A simple interpretation of this kind is not novel, recalling as it 
does the views advanced, for example, by H. E. Armstrong and 
Watson (Proc. Eo?/. Soc., 1907, [A], 79, 579) with reference to 
the hydrolysis of methyl acetate by hydrochloric acid and nitric 
acid in the presence of certain salts. Whilst it is admitted b}? 
these authors that the hydrated acid is the effective liydrolyst, the 
assumption is made that water acts alone and attaches itself to the 
carbonyl group of the ester, thus ; 

CHo-G-O-CH^ + OH, — ^ CHs-C-O-OHg CH.-COgH + CH/OH. 

s /\ 

O OH OH 

On the basis of their results on the retarding effects of the 
inorganic salts on the velocity of hydrolysis, the same authors go 
so far as to assume that the salts actually enter into association 
with the ester, and consequently hinder to some extent the associa- 
tion of ester and hydrolyst. 

Now, on the representation suggested above, ethyl alcohol 
separates from the additive compound in such a manner that the 
asymmetry of the molecule is still preserved, the elimination being 
effected from groups wi-hich are not directly aftaclied to the asym- 
metric carbon atom. If the change proceeded entirely according 
to this scheme, the mandelic acid resulting from the potassium 
salt should be the pure l^vorotatoiy enantiomorpli. In practice, 
however, the product is always racemised, although only slightly, 
and this is to be attributed mainly to the presence of a trace of 
potassium ethoxide fomied from the alcohol eliminated. Although 
the equilibrated condition, KOH-fCoHs’OHATA KO'CgHi;-!- H 2 O, 
does not appear to have received the attention which its import* 
aiiee deserves, it is nevertheless certain that the quantity of 
ethoxide present during the hydrolysis of ethyl J-mandelate by 
aqueous alkali under the conditions examined by us can only be 
extremely small, sufficient, however, to induce the slight racemisa- 
tion which is invariably observed. If it were feasible to select 
experimental conditions, of such an order that the ethyh alcohol 
would at the moment of its formation be removed from the sphere 
of action without being acted on by the potassium hydroxide, it 
should be possible to obtain the pure 7-mandelic acid quite un- 
racemisecl as the product of the' action.. of the calculated amount of 
aqueous alkali on the ester. It ha;?, however, to be recognised that 
under certain conditions racemisation can occur even when alcohol 
is absent. , 


A A* 2, 
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Oil tilt! oilier liaiicl, since alcoholic potassium hydroxide contains 
potassiimi etlioxide, the more pronounced racemisation effects noted 
with alcoholic alkali are to be attributed to this factor. Here we 
suppose that the first phase of the action is an additive one, and 
that the formation of an iiusaturated, unstable complex, occurs 
after the additive compoKiid hm been formed^ thus ; 



OH OH 

Ph-^-H + H-C-Ph 
C-OEt (j“OEt’ 

II II 

0 U 

(Inactive.) 

, According to this picture, the asynainetry of the molecule is 
destroyed at the stage where the alcohol is eliminated, the ethoxide 
accordingly causing complete racemisation. A logical deduction 
would be that it should be possible to effect the complete racemisa- 
tioii of ethyl l-mandelate with potassium ethoxide if the experi- 
mental conditions could be so adjusted as to prevent the admission 
of potassium hydroxide into the system . 

A^h’en’s observations (T., 1918, 113, 215) on the action of 
aqueous:alcohoiic alkali on methyl d-phenylsuccinate are in 
harmony with the above views. With the gradual addition of 
water to alcoholic alkali, the amount of hydroxide will increase, 
whilst the amount of alkyloxide will diminish. Wren’s results 
show clearly that the addition of water tends to check racemisation 
to a remarkable extent . 

The fact that, when ethyl /-mandelate is hydrolysed by a 
quantity of alcoholic potassium hydroxide insufficient for complete 
hydrolysis the residual ester is partly racemised, would accordingly 
be interpreted in the following fashion. A portion of the pure 
ester is unattacked, whilst another portion is completely racemised 
by the potassium ethoxide; the ester which escapes being hydro- 
lysed ‘would, therefore, consist of a mixture of d~ and Z-esters con- 
taining an excess of the latter. 

- On the other hand, the. following distinct reactions appear to 
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take place in tlie liydrolysis of ethyl Z-mandelate by the calculated 
amount of alcoholic, potassium hydroxide : . 

(1) The action of the aqueous potassium hydroxide present, lead- 
ing to the formation of potassium f-mandelate practically uii- 
racemisecl. 

(2) The catalytic total racemisation of the /-ester by potassium 
ethoxide, leading to the formation of c/7-ester. 

(3) The hydrolysis of this di-ester by potassium hydroxide, lead- 
ing to the formation of potassium c/Z-mandelate. 

The resulting mandelic acid would therefore consist of a mixture 
of the r- and /-acids. 

The results recorded in this paper are possibly of some import- 
ance as having a bearing on the general question of the mechanism 
of the hydrolysis of esters by alcoholic alkali. Let the case be 
considered where an ester like ethyl acetate, which does not possess 
an asymmetric carbon atom, is hydrolysed by an amount of 
alcoholic alkali insufficient for its comf)lete hydrolysis. The iion- 
hydrolysed ester could easily be removed, and found to be identical 
in every particular with the original ester. In the light of our 
experience, however, the conclusion would not be justified that this 
recovered ester was really entirely unattacked while the hydrolysis 
was actually in progress. 

Experimental. 

Action of Potassium H ydroiiide on \-Mandelic Acid. 

The acid was prepared from amygdaliii, and had [a]j, — lo4’4° 
for c = 2*3215 in aqueous solution. It was heated under various 
conditions with an excess of potassium hydroxide dissolved in water 
or in ethyl alcohol. The product was finally poured into an excess 
of water, acidified by mineral acid, and extracted with ether. The 
specific rotatory power of the acid recovered from each solution 
was determined with water as the solvent. 

Table I. 

()'3S Gram of acid was taken in each experiment. 

Alkali. . Gonditions. , ■ [a]„ of recovered acid. 


30 e.c 

. aqueous {0-93A’) 

. . . . 7. days at ord. temp. 

-- 151*0° 

(c = I*i4) 

, 

„ 

.... 13 hours at 70*5° 

127-.1- 

{c^l.42) 

30 e.c 

. akioholir. (0-93A) . 

.... . 7 daj'S at ord. temi). 

14G-G 

80) 



.... 13 hours at 70*5'* 

Hi *3 


:J0 c.i; 

. aqueous (O-nOSA") 

15 days at ord. temp. 

152*3 

(r-.= i.3) 

' >5 

. s, ■ ^ 

... 30 hours at 70*5“ 


0--.1-7O) 

30 c.c 

. alcoholic {O-IIOSA”) 

... 15 days at ord. temp. 

30 hours at TO’S® 

151*7 

(r=.-l-52} 


14-5*5 

(t— l*H» 
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For the neutralisation of 0-38 gram of acid, 22-6 c.c. of 
tl'llOSiT-alkali arg ^required. When a slight excess of alkali of this 
concentration was employed, there was still racemisatioii ; the: effect 
of raising the temperature is, however, clearly indicated, as also 
is the greater racemisiiig effect of the alcoholic as contrasted -witli 
the aqueous alkali. The effects of the jnore concentrated alkali 
(0-93i\’) were more proiioimced. Although the value “146' 6° 
obtained from the third experiment quoted in the above table is 
not far removed from that of the optically pure Fniandelic acid, 
the racemisatioii which occurred when the alcoholic solution was 
kept at the ordinary temperature and submitted to polarimetric 
exairanation at intervals was observed quite clearly, the falling 
from -1-21° to —1-08° (f = l) after seven days. At 70‘5°, the 
iiiitial value for ccj^ was —2-42° (Z = 2); after one hour was 
-■2T5‘^, and after three hours —1*92°, whilst the acid recovered 
after the action had proceeded for thirteen hours had a value so 
low as [a]j 5 —61-2°. It must, of course, be noted that the alkali 
in this experiment was present in considerable excess. On the 
other hand, with aqueous alkali (0*93iV), the initial value for 
was —2*89° (? = 2),; after three hours ah 70-5°, the value had fallen 
to -2*80°, and after thirteen hours to ~2'45°, whilst the recovered 
acid had [a]^ —127 •4° after the action had been in progress for 
thirteen hours. ■ 

With regard to the conditions, the experiments quoted in the 
table are strictly comparable, as they %vere performed 
simultaneously. 

ComjfJcte Hi/droh/ds of Ethifl hMamlehite hti .rotasduni 
By dr oxide. 

The ester was prepared by esterifying the acid with ethyl alcohol 
and sulphuric acid. Ite rotation was determined in caibon 
disulphide : ' 

Z = 2, c = 2*0165, a»-8'67° [a]“ -200-2 

This value is higher than that quoted hy Walden ■physikai. 
ClujH., 1896, 17, 708), who gives [a]jj — 180° in carbon disuipliide 
for e=:=2-5. 
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Table II. 


Ester, 


Alkali 


[a],, ot 

grams. 

Alkali. 

required. 

Coiidition.s. 

recovered acid. 

0-697 

35-5 c.c. alcoholic 

35-0 c.c. 

3 days at ord. temp. 

-86-0° (c-1-9) 


(0-il05.¥). 


0-697 

35-5 c.c. alcoholic 


6 hours at TO'’ 

74-5 (c==2-32) 


(0-1105¥). 



0-7S9 

80 c.c. alcoholic 

39-6 

5 days at ord. temp. 

93-7 (c = 2.05) 


(0-1105¥). 


0-789 

SO c.c. alcoholic 


6 houi-s at 70® 

80-6 (c = 2-62) 


(0-1105¥). 



1-0639 

6-6 c.c, alcoholic 
(0-93¥). 

6-35 

20 hours at ord. temp. 

112-4 (c:^3-16) 

1-0639 

6-6 c.c. alcoholic 


3 hours at 70° 

105-1 (c=.3-07) 


(0-93¥). 



0-721 

10 c.c. alcoholic 

4-3 

2 days at ord, temp. 

118-4 (c=2.C)5) 


{0-93¥). 


2-0516 

10 o.c. alcoholic 

5-2 

15 hours at ord. tempj. 

124-1 (c==2-14) 


(2-18¥). 


0-5192 

27 c.c. aqueous 
(0-1105¥). 

26-1 

4 days at ord. temp. 

149-4 (c=l-8) 

0-6893 

30-5 c.c. aqueous 

29-6 

6 hours at 70° 

152-2 (c = I-93) 


(0-n05¥). 



0-9408 

6 c.c. aqueous 

5-6 

1 day at ord, temp. 

147-3 (c=2-99) 


(0-93A). 


0-9008 

5*8 C.C. aqueous 

5-4 

4 hours at 70° 

146-5 (c=3-24) 


(0-93¥). 



0-6785 

8-1 c.c. aqueous 

4-0 

2| hours at 70° 

144-8 (c==2-06) 


(0-93¥). 




Experiments wiih excess of liot couceiiferated alcoholic alkali 
were not perfoniied, since the product would have been appreciably 
racemised by the alkali after the completion of the hydrolysis, and 
the value for the specific rotation wwld have varied according to 
the duration of heating. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Henry Wood, who in 1906 carried 
out the following experiments with the methyl and propyl ester? 
of T-niandelic acid. A mixture of 3 grams of methyl Z-maiidelate 
and 50 c.c. of an aqueous solution of po'tassium hydroxide (I’l 14 
grams, calculated 1'G14 grams) was maintained at the ordinary 
temperature for seven days. The add obtained gave the value 
[a]jj —153*9° for c — 1'99. An experiment conducted under siiiiilar 
conditions with 3 grams of the. ester and 48-5 c.c. of alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide (i'016 grams) gave an acid with [ajj^ — 115'9°. 
These .results, .showed the .diSerence' between the" behaviour of 
aqueous and alcoholic alkali. When propyl4-mandelate was 
hydrolysed with, a slight excess ..of aqueous .''alkali .. at. the ord,i.nary 
temperature, the acid recovered gave the value [a]^j — 149*4° p the 
behaviour of this ester towards alcoholic alkali was not examined 
•at the time'.' 
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Partial Sydrolym of Ethyl VMand elate . 

(1) With Ethyl-altoholit Potmdum Hydroxide (O'llOoxV). — 

Ester, 3'7273 grams; 94 c.c. of alkali (calculated 187'3 c.c.). The 
solution was divided into two equal parts: (a) At the ordinary 
temperature for forty-eight houra. — The alcohol was removed from 
the neutral solution by evaporation, the residue added to' water, 
and the n on-hydrolysed ester extracted with ether and dried; its 
rotation determined in carbon disulphide solution was [ajj, —105 ‘7° 
for c = 2-19. The inandelic acid was obtained from the potassium 
salt in the usual manner, and its rotation determined in aqueous 
solution was - 119’9° for c = 3'03. (b) At lOP for fo-ur hours. — 

Recovered ester, [aj^— 79'5° for c=:4‘69; acid, [aj^ --110*9° for 
c = 3-67. 

(2) With Ethyl-alcoholic Potassium Hydroxide (0*93iY). — Ester, 

3’4658 grams; 10 c.c. of alkali (calculated 20*7 c.c.). The solu- 
tion was divided into two equal parts : (a) A t the ordinary 
temperature for twenty-four hours. — Recovered ester, [a]u — 122T° 
for c=3‘15; acid, [ajjj — 13T3° for c=3*37. (b) At 70° for six 

Recovered ester, [ajj^ — 91-5° for c=2’13; acid, 
[a]jj -122*1° for c = 2*31. ' 

(3) Aqueous Potassium Hydroxide (0*93i\'). — Ester, 
3'4166 grams; 10 c.c. of alkali (calculated 20*4 c.c.). At the 
ordinary temq^erature for three days. — Recovered ester, 
[a]j 5 -18T8° for c = 4-82; acid, [a]jj -152*2° for c = 2*02. 

These results are contrasted in the following table. 


Table III, 


Alkali, 

t. 

Ester 
hydro- 
lysed, 
per cent. 

[«],>. of 
residual 
eater. 

[«3.> of 
acid. 

Baee- 
uoisation 
of ester, 
per cent. 

Bace- 
misation 
of acid, 
per cent. 

Alcoholic O'llOSA^ 

Ord. 

50-3 

-105-7” 

-119-9° 

47-2 

22-3 

Alcoholic 0-93 A 

70” 


79-6 

110-9 

60-3 

■28-2 ■ 

Ord. 

48-3 

123-1 

; 131-3 

39-0 

15-0 


70” 

„ „ 

91-5 

122-1 

54-3 

20-9 

Aaueous, 0'93A' 

Ord. 

49-0 

181-8 

162-2 

9.2 

' 1-4 . 


Exaniinaiiou at JJifferent Stages during the Com^iete Hydrolysis 
of Ethyl \-Mandelate l)y Alcoholic Alkali. 

The ethyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide used was 0*202.T. Six 
grams of the ester were dissolved rapidly at the ordinary tempera- 
ture by shaking with 205 c.c. of alkali (calculated 165 c.c.). At 
■■ intervals, 50 c.c, of the solution were withdrawn and run into a 
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sligiit excess of standard sulphuric acid, the solution being then 
titrated with standard alkali. In each case, the alcohol was 
removed by heating, and the ester and mandelic acid in the residue 
were separated as usual. 


Interval. 

Solution 

withdrawn. 

Table IV. 

Sulphuric acid, 
()-998At 

0’202A' -alkali required 
for excess of acid. 

7 minutes 

50 c.c. 

iO c.c. 

11*0 c.c. 

25 ,, 

„ 


23-0 „ 

65 ,, 

,, 


33-9 

1269 


„ 

40-1 


In table V, the specific rotatory power of the mandelic acid was 
determined in ethyl-alcoholic solution, the acid from which the 
ethyl Z-niandelate was prepared having [aj^ -152° for c== 1-671 in 
ethyl alcohol. 


Table V. 


Ester 

hydro- 

[«]. of 


Ester 

Acid 

lysed, 

ester 

racemised, 

racemised, 

Fraction, per cent. 

recovered. 

[ajn of acid. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

i 28 

~162-8°(c=2-45) 

-138-2®(c==M) 

18-7 

9-1 

2 58 

120-2 (c = l-46) 

119-0 (c=I-02) 

40-0 

21*7 

3 84 

69-6 {c=0-52) 

104-3 (c=2-85) 

65-2 

31-4 

4 100 

— 

96-3 (c=2-89) 


36-6 


'CJniVEasiTY College, Dundee, ■ 

Unitobsitv of St. Akdkews, 

Municxtal Technical Institute, 

Belfast. [jRemwd, May^ 8th, 1919.] 


lA.—Tke^ Potential of a Nitrogen Electrode. 

By Feancis Lawry Usher and Ramavenkatasubbibe 

VeNKATES WARAN . 

The decomposition poteutia] of a normal solution of hydrazoic acid 
has been found by Le Blanc to be 1*29 volts, and this acid therefore 
resembles the halogen acids (except hydrofluorie) in furnishing at 
the anode an electromotively active substance the potential^ of 
which is lower than that of oxygen. The substance in question 
has been .presumed to- .be ordinary.- nitrogen, -.so- -that, it should be 
possible to construct a nitrogen electrode similar to a chlorine or 
a hydrogen electrode, and to measure its potential in a solution 
containing ions. An attempt which we have made to do this 
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has led to some iiiterest-iiig results, which leave little doul:)t. that 
the substance set free at the anode in the electrolysis of azide 
solutions is not ordinary nitrogen, but an active foriii of it. Some 
purely chemical evidence in support of this conclusion was obtained 
by one of us in 1914, and it is proposed to resume these experi- 
ments as soon as circumstances permit; they are at present too 
incomplete for publication. 


B X P E II I M E N T A L. 

The E.M.F. of the combination x¥/10-calomel |iY/100-lvCi } 
Y/lOO-NaNgjNoPt was measured at 30°, the nitrogen employed 
being carefully freed from oxygen and oxides. The nitrogen 
electrode was about 0’4 volt negative to the calomel, and therefore 
slightly negative to hydrogen, a result which is clearly incompatible 
with the assumption that the nitrogen furnishes ions 

reversibly. It was, in fact, proved that the observed potential was 
unaffected by the presence of nitrogen. The attempt was repeated 
with several different hinds of electrode, but always with the same 
negative result. 

Since the nitrogen liberated at the anode during the' electrolysis 
of azide solutions is electromotively active, as shown by the exist- 
ence of a definite decomposition voltage, it appeared probable that 
at the moment of its liberation it was different from, but was very 
rapidly converted into, ordinary nitrogen. It was therefore decided 
to polarise a platinum wire anodically in an azide solution with 
a definite E .A£.F. in slight excess of the decomposition voltage, and 
to measure its potential, which would be slightly higher than the 
true potential corresponding with the reversible change :~- 
active nitrogen. The electrolytic cell was made of paraffined teak- 
wood divided into three compartments by parchment paper 
diaphragms, the three compartments containing iT-sodium azide, 
with some hydrazoic acid added to the middle compartment in 
order to neutralise any ammonia formed by reduction at the 
cathode. The potential of the anode was measured against a 
Y/ 10-calomel electrode at the ordinary temperature (25— -26°). 
The results read from the smoGthed curves are shown in the follow- 
ing table. In Series I, about 5 cm. of platinum wire 0-5 mm. 
thick were used, in Series II about 2 ram, of the same wire, and in 
Series III a short point of very .fine wire, the metal being well 
platinised in every case. 
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Potential of anode agaiiist A'/IO-eaiomel. 
Applied E.M.F , ' 


Volts. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

1-20 

0'690 

0-760 

0-788 

1-30 

0-698 

0-770 

0-800 

1-40 

0-704 

0-782 

0-81.3 

1-50 

0-712 

0-797 

0-829 

1-60 

0-722 

0-812 

0-S43 

1-70 

0-732 

0-830 

0-861 

1-80 

0-743 

0-848 

0-880 

1-90 

0-754 

0-873 

0-904 


Alfcliougil the combination was so arranged that the potentials 
at the liquid junctions could be calculated after deteriumiiig the 
transport number for sodium azide, it was umiecessary to do this, 
because, as is evident from the above table, a constant value for 
the potential of the nitrogen electrode was not obtained at any 
applied voltage. Its behaviour appears to be normal so far as the 
effect of increasing voltage is concerned, but depends on the size 
of the anode, that is, on the current density. The current flowing 
in the primary circuit was at all times sufficient to cause a brisk 
evolution of gas, so that the results cannot be attributed to want 
of saturation. With a view tO' investigate the relation between 
the potential and the current density, a series of measurements 
was made with varying but known current densities at a constant 
decomposing voltage.* The' arrangement shown diagrammatically 
ill the accompanying figure was used. The solution of A-sodium 
azide, slightly acidified with hydrazoic acid, was contained hi a 
tall U-tube with a side branch for the calomel electrode {B). The 
electrodes {AC) consisted of platinised platinum disks sealed into 
glass tubes •which passed through corks, and could be moved up or 
down. The U-tuhe was tilted when in use in order to prevent an 
accumulation of gas under the disks, The electrolysing current v/as 
furnished by a battery (B), and passed through an adjustable low 
resistance (IF), a resistance box (B), and the solution in the U-tube. 
SS are two paraffin block switches of which the terminals and f/ 
were connected to a potentiometer (P), the other connexions being 
as shown in -the diagram. In taking a series of readings, the circuit 
was first closed, e was connected to and a to d. Plugs were then 
taken out of the resistance box until the potential difference across 
the U-tube was approximately 1’31, volts (chosen as being slightly 
ill excess of the decomposition voltage), and the rheostat (IF) was 
then adjusted so that that- figure was exactly, -attained. ; ' The second 
.measurement was .that of .the fall of., .po.tential. across the resistance 
box, and the third gave the B.M.F. of the combination nitrogen- 

Kejr.s, standard cell, and a bnficer' solution between the U-tuho and 
calomel elect.rode are not shown. 
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calomel. The current flowing through the solution was known from 
the second measurement, which gave the fall of potential across a 
known resistance, and from this the current density was calculated, 
the area of the anode being always the same, namely, 0-65 sq. cm. 
By altering the position .of the electrodes, the resistance of the solu- 
tion could be varied, and therefore also the current density. 

It was noticed that when the platinised electrodes were immersed 
ill the solution, a slow evolution of nitrogen occurred even when no 
oiirrent was passed. This could not have been due to occluded 



chlorine derived from the platinising liquid, since it took place after 
soaking the electrodes in ferrous sulphate solution and washing 
them thoroughly, but was probably due to catalytic decomposition 
by the platinum black. Shortly after this observation was made, 
we found that the phenomenon had already been studied by 
Oliveri-Mandaia (Gfizzetta, 1916, 46, ii, 137). The platinum 
apparently became “poisoned*’ after the evolution had proceeded 
for some time, and nitrogen ceased to he given off after the first 
series of readings had been taken. The following table shows the 
result# obtained. The current density at the anode (C.D.) is given 
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ill iiiicroarnperes ])er sq. cth., and tlie E.M.F . of tlie- combination in 
volts. 


I. II. III. IV. 


C.D. 


O.D. 

E.M.F. 

C.D. 

E.M.F. 

C.D. 

E.M.F. 

4707 

0*446 

4070 

0-493 

3659 

0-508 

3768 

0-494 

483S 

0-468 

4244 

0-506 

3738 

0-524 

3816 

0-518 

4975 

0-4S2 

4285 

0-516 

3831 

0-542 

3847 

0-545 

5136 

0-497 

4377 

0-528 

3893 

0-558 

3893 

0-561 

5444 

0-520 

4541 

0-540 

4019 

0-577 

3988 

0-587 

5741 

0-541 

4670 

0-552 

4112 

0-593 

4051 

0-617 

6131 

0-564 

4868 

0-661 

4237 

0-80S 

4144 

0-652 



4992 

0-581 

4364 

0-629 





5157 

0-590 







5362 

0-615 







5546 

0-635 





If the 

above figures 

are plotted 

ou a 

curve, it 

is seen 

that, 


one -would expect, the rate of increase of potential with current 
density diminishes as the latter increases. Since the potential is 
a measure of the concentration of the electromotively active sub- 
stance in the electrode (assuming the solution to remain unaltered), 
it is evident that the latter is uiisaturated even when nitrogen is 
being evolved freely, and one can only explain this behaviour hy 
assuming that the N^3 ions furnish an active form of nitrogen on 
discharge, and that this is rapidly converted into ordinary nitrogen, 
probably catalytically by the platinum. 

It has been shown in other instances that the velocity of reaction 
between a gas and a solid is proportional to the partial pressure 
of the gas. In the present case, the rate of formation of active 
nitrogen must be proportional to the current density, and its rate 
of decomposition may be considered proportional to its partial 
pressure, that is, to its concentration, of which the potential is a 
known function. If, therefore, the measurements correspond with 
a state of equilibrium (which they probably do, since the potential 
shows no variation so long as the current density remains constaiat),* 
we obtain the relation : rate of formation of active nitrogen — = 

rate of decomposition = XgO, where is the current density and (7 
the concentration of active nitrogen. If P is the measured S.M.F., 
we getf P = a+ h log D, where < 2 . and b are constants. The 
following table shows the experimental values of the P.Jf.F. in 
Series II, the values read from a smoothed curve drawn through 

* In the four series of readings given, the actual values of the potential 
in the different series are not the same for a given current density. This 
variation is dixe to differences in the solutions, and is not observ^ed in a 
solution of defitxite composition. 

t By substituting CrrXiD/A-g in the expression + logo, and colieeting 
the consl ant terms. 
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the figures enclosed in braclcets, and the values calculated by means 
of this expression : 




B.M.F. 



'' 

Bead from 

' 

Cd). 

jMeasocecb 

smoothed cm-ve. 

Caleiiilated. 

(4070) 

(0*4931 

(0*493) 

(0*493) 

4244 

0*506 

0*512 

0-612 

4285 

0*516 

0*516 

0-616 

437-7 

0 52S 

0*526 

0-626 

4541 

0-540 

0*542 

0-642 

4670 

0-552 

0*554 

0-654 

4818 

0-5 SI 

0*568 

0-568 

4992 

0-5 SI 

0*584 

0-584 

6157 

0-590 

0-698 

0-598 

(5362) 

(0*615) 

(0*615) 

(0-615) 

5546 

0‘*635 

0*630 

0*630 


The agreement' between the observed and calculated figures is 
satisfactory, and probably indicates that the assumptions made are 
in the inain correct. It is interesting to note that the above ex- 
pression. does not fit the curve obtained in Series I, where the hoIu- 
tion ■was being decomposed catalytically during the observations, 
but that if a third constant (representing a constant additional 
supply of active nitrogen) is introduced, the agreement becomes 
good. 

An attempt was made to obtain some idea of the rate' at -which 
the active nitrogen is decomposed in contact with the electrode. 
An azide solution was electrolysed in such a way that the gas 
accumulated in bubbles under the anode. On breaking the decom- 
posing current, the pote'utial fell at first so rapidly that it could 
not be followed, and dwindled, to zero in about thirty seconds. A 
similar experiment ■with chlorine showed that the potential fell by 
0‘2 volt in twenty mmutes, and a hydrogen electrode by 0-06 volt 
ill the Baine time, so that the result ■with nitrogen cannot be 
explained by diffusion. ■ 

The only reference to any peculiarity in the chemical pi'operties 
of the nitrogen obtaineci by electrolysing an azide appears to b© 
in a paper by Browne and Lundell (/. Amer. Ghem, Soc., 1909, 31, 
dSo), who electroiysed a solntion of potassium azide in anhydrous 
azoimide at —78°, and, on the occasions when their apparatus vtms 
not shattered, observed thai the gas evolved at the anode attacked 
mercury. Apparently, therefore, the active nitrogen is much less 
rapidly decomposed at a low temperature. 

OEjsTEiiUj College, 

Baxgalohs, S. India. [Bmeived, March Srrf, 1919.1 
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LII. — A' Chemical Investigation of Banded Bituminous 
Coed. Studies in the Composition of GoalS 

By Frederick Vikcent Tideswell and Eichard Veenok 
Wheeler. 

It is, and lias been since pit-coal first became an article of daily 
use, a matter of common observation that any lump of bituminous 
coal taken haphazard is almost certain to exhibit, in a more or 
less marked degree, differences in the texture of its surface which 
give it a banded appearance, the bands being alternately dull and 
bright. 

The subject of the banded appearance of bituminous coal has 
recently been treated in a more exact manner than heretofore by 
Stopes {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1910, [5], 90, 470), whose observations 
can be briefly summarised as follows. 

She distinguishes, not merely “dull"' and “bright” bands, but 
four distinctive portions forming the mass of an oixiinary 
bituminous coal. The four portions can be recognised and 
separated from each other both macroscopically and microscopic- 
ally in thin sections. These four ingredients were, provisionally 
named by Stopes: 

(i) Fusain. The equivalent of " mofcher-of-eoal,” “ mmeraJ-chareoal,” 

etc., of various authors. 

(ii) Dumin. The equivalent of “dull” hard coal of various antliors; 

the “ Bfafctkohlo ” of the Germans. 

(iii) Clarain. { Together the equivalent of “ bright” or ''“glance” coal of 

(iv) Vitrain. various authors; the “ Glanzekoliie ” of the Germans. 

These show various differettees. in character, and, in particular, 
markedly distinct microscopiaal features. 

Microscopical and palmobotanical study has thus been able to 
distinguish between four visible ingredients in banded bituminous 
coal, and to ascribe to' each a character essentially different from 
the others as regards the appearance and probable nature of the 
materials of which it is composed. As a corollary to this work, 
we have undertaken to determine tQ .what extent, or if at all,, the 
four ingredients differ amongst themselves, in- their, .chemical nature 
as ascertained by ordinary -methods. ^ 

So "far: as we are aware, the "■o-nly -.previous 'detailed, attempt, to 
relate the texture with , the chemical composition :of a coal is that 

*' The work by Dr. M. O. SfcopeSj the reference to wliie-h is given liclow, 
forms No. I of tMa series .of'researches:'. 
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by Grout {Emu. (rcol., 1.9il, 6, 449), who made a careful study 
of selected parts of a blaek lignite or sub-bitumiuous coal from 
Gorliani Mine, Marshall, Colorado-, Several references are to be 
found, it is true, to the difference in composition between a sample 
of '• mother-of-coal (fusain) and the coal with which it was 
associated ; and there has been a tendency on the part of some 
writers to confuse fusain, which anay occur in bands or layers, but 
is just as often present in coal in numerous very small pockets, 
with "dull” or "matt” coal (duraiii) (see, for example, Strahaii 
and Pollard, Mem. Geol. Surv. Engl. Wale.^, 1915, 6, 91). 

We do not propose to discuss the reason for the gross difference 
that undoubtedly exists between the chemical composition of fusain 
and that of coal, but to reserve such a discussion for a future 
memoir, since it belongs more properly to a disquisition on the 
mode of foiiiiation of the coal conglomerate. Our immediate con- 
cern is with the more subtle differences in composition that can 
be presumed to be correlated with the characteristic appearances 
of vitrain, clarain, and durain. 

The coal chosen for this research was, for obvious reasons, one 
of those used by Dr. Marie Stopes for her investigations, namely, 
the. Thick Coal, Hamstead Colliery. We are indebted to her for 
volunteering the task — a laborious one requiring much care — of 
providing supnlies of each inacroscopically distinct ingredient, free 
from the others, sufficient for chemical examination. The total 
supply was obtained from blocks of coal collected within a few cm. 
of each other in the same portion of the seam. 

The fusain was obtained as a powder by scraping lightly with 
a knife at such cleavage surfaces as had wedges of the material 
on them. The durain was obtained as small blocks ot broken 
bands by splitting off from it all bright streaks. To obtain the 
durain reasonably pure, it was necessary to split the coal con- 
siderably ; although preponderatingly dull in appearance , a few 
bright streaks of hair-like fineness remained in it. In contrast to 
the brittle, powdery fusain, the durain is firm and hard. 

Clarain preponderated in the sample. It is throughout banded 
unely with rather brighter and rather duller portions, but in 
general it has a subdued surface lustre when viewed broken at 
right angles to the bedding plane, 'whicli is distinct from the matt 
surface of the durain, 

. Vitrain is a conspicuous feature in a block of this coal. It was 
separated as small splints and cubes through the ready breaking 
up of its layers. The vitrain runs in horizontally extended bands 
varying from I to 6 mm. in thickness. Unlike the clarain, a single 
band does not show handing within itself, hut the face at right 
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angles to the bedding plane is uniformly and hrilliaiifciy glossy, 
and instead of the usual cleavage the fracture tends to be 
conchoidal. 

The methods of chemical investigation employed for each of the 
four ingredients have been : proximate and ultimate analysis ; the 
action of solvents and of reagents; and destructive distillation in 
a vacuum, with examination of the gaseous and lic|uid products. 
A tabulation of the results obtained, so far as they admit of tabula- 
tion, is given later. Some description is first required of the 
different operations, further details of which are given in the 
experimental portion of the paper. 

The Action of Solvents. — Extractions were made in Soxhlet fat- 
extraction apparatus, using from 1 to 10 grams of material ground 
so as to pass through a 200 x 200 mesh sieve. 

(1) Pyridine: 

Vitrain. Clarain. Durain. Fusam. 

Extract, per cent, on ash- 
free, cliy coal 34-4 27*2 21-6 10-1 

Colour of solution ....Dark red. Dark red. Brownish -red. Brown. 

(2) Chloroform Extraction of Pyridine Extract. — One gram of 
each of the dried extracts of vitrain, clarain, and durain was ex- 
tracted with chloroform during two days. Extraction appeared to 
be complete after twelve hours. The percentage of the pyridine 
extract soluble in chlorofonn was with vitrain 27, with clarain 30, 
and with durain 40. 

From these results, the percentages of a-, /8-, and y-compounds 
present in the coal (see Stopes and Wheeler, "Monograph on the 
Constitution of Coal,” 1918) can be calculated as follows: 

Vitrain. Clarain 

a-Conipounds (insoluble in pyridine)... 65-8 72-8 

B-Compounds (soluble in pyridine, 

but insoluble in chloroform) 25-0 19-0 

7 -Compound 8 (soluble in both pyridine 
and chloroform) ..... 9-2 8'2 

Samples of vitrain and durain were extracted direct with chloro- 
form and with ethyl alcohol; the, percentages extracted are 
.recorded in .table. V. .. 

The Action of Reagents. (1) Alcoholic Potassium Hydroxide.— 
This reagent has been used by previous workers to deteriaine the 
quantity of ulmin compounds present in a coal. The substances 
removed are no doubt ulmin compounds, but all such compounds 
are not necessarily soluble in aqueous or alcohoHc potassiiiin hydr- 
oxide (Stopes- and Wheeler, loe. cit.); it is better, therefore, simply 
to record the fact hhat a certain portion of a coal is; soluble in, the 


Durain. 

7-8-4 

13-0 

8-6 
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reagent, without attempting to draw any conclusion tliereii-om as 
to the total percentage of tiimin. compounds present, 

A iiioclification of Hart’s method of treatment (Gh-em. Zeit., 
1907, 31, 640), in which the reagent is maintained at 80°, was 
used in the first instance, the results being : 

Vitrain. Clarain, Durain. 

Soluble in hot alcoholic potassium hydroxide ; 
per cent, on ash-free, dry coal ... 0-1 5-4 S-S 

Slopes had observed that in the cold this reagent seemed to 
liave a peculiar effect on vitrain, causing small lumps to “ acquire 
the consistency of hard cheese or soap,” so that thin flakes could 
be cut from it with a razor, whilst in untreated coal vitrain 
is hard and resistant to a cutting edge. It seemed desirable, there- 
fore, to deterniiiie whether prolonged treatment of the powdered 
coals ill the cold would result in greater quantities passing into 
solution. Tile percentages removed after eight weeks of such 
treatment were : 

Vitrain. Clarain. Durain. 

5-7 5-2 3-6 

The softening or loosening action of the alkali observed by 
Slopes would thus appear to be caused by the removal of some 
binding material from the coal conglomerate; the iilmin com- 
pounds have been credited with a binding or cementing action. 

(2) Iodine . — The absorption of iodine by coal may be regarded 
as giving an approximate measure of the proportion of niisaturated 
compounds present. 

Before treating the four ingredients of banded coal, preliminary 
trials were made with other coals to determine the conditions of 
test most likely to yield accurate comparative results These trials 
showed that iodine absorption by coal is very slow and may con- 
tinue for a long time. It was, in fact, found to be impracticable 
to determine the maxim imi amount of iodine that can be absorbed 
by coal, for the absorption varied with the conditions, and more 
particularly with the length of duration of test. .For example, 
\Yijs’ solution (iodine chloride in solution in glacial acetic acid), 
although oa'asing- about four times the absorption given by aqueous 
iodine, yet did 3iot ap])ear to be within measurable distance of 
giving a fnial value after twelve hours. 

In recording the results that: follow, it is necessary to distingu,ish 
betv/een '’permanent” and " temporary ” absorption of iodine (see 
p. 639). The results given are strictly comparative, each of the 
four ccmponeute of banded coal being treated under identical 
conditions, 
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Table I, 

Iodine Ahsorhed- per cent, hy W tiglU on Ash-free^ Dry Coal. 

Duration Temporaiy. 

of (Released on keeping.) Permanent. 

treatment. ‘ s — ~ — > — ^ 

Honrs. Vitrain. Ciarain. Durain. Pusain. Yitrain. Ciarain. Durain. Fusain- 


1. 

6-4 

7-6 

4-1 

0-7 

8-6 

6-9 

6-8 

2-1 

.3- 

7-9 

8-3 

0-5 

0-7 

14-3 

11-8 

12-3 

3-6 

6. 

9-.3 

9-7 

6-8 

1-4 

16-5 

16-0 

13-0 

2-9 

24. 

10.7 

10-4 

8-9 

2-1 

22- S 

23-6 

17-S 

4 '3 


These results were obtained with aqueous iodine (zY/lO in 
pot-assimii iodide solution). With Wijs’ solution, the following 
quantities of iodine, calculated as percentages on the ash-free, dry 
coals, were absorbed during six hours; 

Temporary. Permanent. 

Vitrain. Ciarain. Durain. Pusain. Vitrain. Cdarain. Durain. Fu.sain, 
18-6 20*8 17-1 8-6 67-9 6.3-2 51-3 4-3 

Destructive DistiUatdon. Gaseous Products . — The procedure 
adopted for the examination of the gaseous products was that of 
fractional distillation in a vacuum. In this manner, the ranges 
of temperature over which decompositions occurred, with the pro- 
duction of one or other of the usual constituents of coal-gas in 
predominant quantity, became manifest. With each of the four 
ingredients of banded coal, decomposition, as evinced by the evolu- 
tion of gases in any quantity, did not become marked until a 
temperature of about 350° was reached, although slight decom- 
position occurred with each at a temperature of 300°. At 200°, 
with all except fusain, a trace of gas was evolved, together with a 
little liquid having an odour of light petroleum. 

The- tabulated results of the distillations are as follow ; 


Table II. 
Vitrain. 


Temperature . 


0-300 300-350 350-400 400-450 450-500 500-550 550-600' 

VoL of gaS' at 
K.T.P. evolved 
per gram of coal, 
c.c. 

5-0 

6-2 

22-5 25-9 

37-4 

49-8 

53-0 

Analysis, per cent. 

c»h.4-c;h.,, 

8-3 

12-0 

8-8 2-2 

0-7 

nil 

nil 

CO.,-fH.S ..... 


.68-3 

20-4 

7-3 3-3 

2-3 

1-1 

1-1 

Oo 


0-5 

0*4 

nil nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

an, 


1-8 

4-8 

4-8 1-9 

0-4 

nil 

nil 

CO 


21-7 

20-8 

14-8 15-1 

15-0 

11-3 

12-1 

Ho 



2-8 

9-7 35-2 

59-8 

■' 80-1 '■ 

.82-2 

CVH.,„4.-. 


S-O 

38-8 

55-1 42-3 

21-8 

■ ■ 7-5 

4-0 

Ratio . 'Of A 
explosion 
parall'ms ... 

o.n 

for. 

. '■ 1-50-.': 

1'56 

1-80 I-S5 

,1-95 

2-00 

,'2-0 
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Table II. {continued). 

Glaridn. 

Tempei-atiire 0-300 300-350 350-400 400-450 450-500 500-550 550-600° 

Vol. of gas at 


N'.T.P. evolved 
nera’ra.mof coal. 

c.c 

4*5 

5-4 

19-8 

23-0 

35-0 

35-7 

50-0 

Analysis, percent. 



9-0 

lO-O 

9-0 

2-3 

0-9 

nil 

nil 

COo-fH.,S 

58-5 

24-5 

10-6 

6-3 

4.0 

1-4 

1-3 

0., 

0-5 

0-3 

trace 

nil 

joil 

nil 

nil 

CMi 

1-5 

4-2 

4-6 

2-0 

0-3 

nil 

nil 

CO 

21-0 

21-6 

14-4 

14-5 

14-0 

11-9 

12-3 



— 

3-0 

9-3 

33-0 

58-5 

76’0 

80-0 



7*5 

34-4 

52-1 

41-9 

22-3 

10-0 

6-4 

Ratio O/A on 
explosion for 

paraffins 

1-52 

1-60 

1-71 

Dtmim. 

1-80 

1-90 

2>00 

2-00 


Temperature 0-300 300-350 350-400 400-450 450-500 600-550 650-600® 


Vol. of gas at 

N.T.P. evolved 
per gram of coal, 

c.c 

3-55 

54 

154 

18-9 

31-0 

30-0 

35-8 

.Analysis, per cent. 

CeH,4-C„H.,„ ...... 

U-6 

144 

11-7 

2-5 

1-8 

nil 

nil 

CO.,+H.,S 

58-7 

28-3 

13-8 

9-2 

6-7 

6-2 

2-0 

o r. . .. 

0-6 

04 

0-1 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

C^H, 

1*0 

3-3 

4-3 

24 

0-3 

nil 

nil 

CO 

19-3 

19-1 

124 

13-5 

16-0 

164 

12.6 

H, 

nil 

30 

7-7 

32vl 

56-6 

62-7 

77-0 



Ratio C/A on 

7-3 

29-8 

50*0 

40-8 

19- 6 

14-7 

8-4 

explosion for 

paraffins 

1-40 

145 

l-TO 

1-85 

1-95 

2.00 

2-00 


Fitmin, 

Temperature...... 0-300 300-350 350-400 400-450 450-500 500-560 550-000° 


Vol. of gas at 
:''K.T.P. evolved 
per gram of coal, 
c.e, ~ 

1-8 

2-0 

'7-5 ' 

12-0 

, 17-5 

22-0 

35.0 

Analysis, per cent. 
C5H .+ C ,. H «„ 

11.5 

8-9 

. 7.5 

2-8 

I’S 

0 - 7 , 

nil 

C0 ., 4-HoS .... 


56-4 

38.0 

20-0 

11-4 

8-2 

6-4 

3 * 8 : 

Sh;':;;;:;;;;: 


nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

. ' nil 


2-3 

3-5 

3^0 

' -2^2 

O-T 

0-2 

nil 

CO 


20-8 

20-1 

16-0 

15-8 

IS-l 

17 - 2 '.,.. 

13*3 

051,.+, 


nil 

2-4 

10*6 

22.6 

,384 

56-7 ■ , 

, 73*9 


3*0 

230 

42-3 

452 

32-8 

18-5 

9-0 

Ratio C/A 
explosion 
paraffins ..... 

on 

for 

1-25 

143 

1-00 

1-83 

1-90 

2-00 

2-00 
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III Figs. 1 and 2 are shown the volumes of Individual gases 
plotted against the temperatures at which they were evolved. The 


Fig, L 



100 ° 200 ° 300 ° 400 ° 500 ° 600 ° 

TempeToMiTB* 


curves thus obtained show clearly the various stages of decoHipoai- 
tiou of the coal. 

BeMructive Distillation. Primary Liquid Products. —Only 
vitrain and durain were subimt^;ed tb destructive distillation with 
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a view to exaiiriiie tlie primary liquid products. Of fusain, an 
insufficient quantity was obtainable, wbiJst it seemed probable that 
the behaviour of clarain could be deduced from, that of the other 
two coinponents of banded coal, whi(;h would, at all events, afford 
the maximum degree of contrast. The records of the distillations 
are as follow. 

Vitrain. May 1918.- -The apparatus (see p. 636) having 

been exhausted of air, heating was begun at 2.0 p.m,, the tempera- 
ture being raised slowly to 100°. This temperature 'vva,s maiii- 


Fig. 


2 . 



taiiied nntir noon on June 3rd. Water collected in the cooled 
receivers. e/w 2 ,e 3?Yi.- — ^The temperature was raised gradually to 
300 °. Water and a little gas were evolved as the temperature 
increased. Oils began to appear at 300° June 4^/r.— -Increase of 
temperature was continued very slowly from 300° in order to deter-' 
mine the point at which active decomposition began. This was 
ipund to lie between 350° -and, 360°, over which rang© there was 
a rapid evolution of gas, water, and oils. Throughout the day the 
temperature was raised slowly to 400°, Viscid red oils began to 
appear at 390°, and their quantity increased with increased 
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temperature up to 455° (June otli). June iith — Itli. — -Tlie 
temperature was raised, in stages of 25°, up to 550°, A rapid 
evolution of gas occurred at each successive increment of tempera- 
tiire, but tliere was no further appreciable production of oil or 
tar above 460°. 

Diirain. June — Heating begun, the temperature being- 

raised slowly to 100°, and the w'ater that was driven off collected. 
The teinperatiire was maintained at 100° overnight, June 
loth — 17th . — Temperature raised to 150°; very little more water 
was collected. Temperature raised slowly from 150° on the morn- 
ing of June 17th; at 11.45 a.ni,, the temperatirre being 250°, 
water made a reappearance in quantity in the distillates; at 
12.45 p.m.., temperature 300°, oils began to collect in the receivers, 
blit the evolution of gases was small. The rate of production of oils 
increased steadily -with increased temperature without a correspond- 
ing increase in the quantity of gases; between 350° and 360°, the 
rate of evolution of gases increases slightly, but there was no 
marked decomposition point until the range 370 — 380° was reached. 
June ISth — 24:th . — The sequence of events as the temperature was 
raised gradually to 550° was the same as -with vitrain, except that 
a notable evolution of water occurred at 450°. As with vitrain, 
there was but little production of oil or tar above 480°. 

The main products of the distillations, calculated as percentages, 
by weight, on the ash-free, dry coals, may be tabulated as follows : 


Table III. 



Vitrain. 

Durain. 

Besidue (ash-free) 

79-0 

79-0 

Water of decompositioir ... 

6-7 

5-S 

Tar and oils 

5-6 

S-0 

Gas (by difference) ........ 

8-7 

7'2 

From the tar and oils there were 

obtained on 

distiliatio-ii 

Oils ■ 

3*6 

,4-0 

The oils were composed of : , 

, Phenols .' ■ 

2-2 

1-6 

Neutral oils, .« 

1-4 

„ 2-4 


The residue remaining in the retort in each instance consisted 
of loose particles little different in appearance from the original 
materials. 'With diirain there were- slight indications of coherence 
of - some of the ' particles no coherence . could be observed with 
vitrain. . 'With- the, latter there, was a shrinkage in volume amount- 
ing to' about 25 per ',cenk- -.of that of the original coal;., with- the 
,form.er, the shrinkage was'-'only. about 10 per cent. 
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Exmni nation- of the Liquid JJi.'itillate-s. — Owing to the small 
quantities obtained, it was not possible to 3iiake a. complete ex- 
aiiiiiiatioii of tlie fractions collected at different temperatures. Up 
to 150°, with both vitrain and durain, the distillates consisted of 
water; both were neutral and colourless and free from oils and 
organic or mineral salts. 

The distillates obtained between 150° and 300° were aqueous, 
with traces only of hydrocarbon oils. They fumed strongly in air, 
and were found to be concentrated solutions of hydrochloric acid. 
There was evidence of the presence of compounds of the polyphenol 
type in traces. 

The aqueous portions separated from the distillates between 
300° and 500° were also strongly acid (hydrochloric acid). On 
adding excess of potassium hydroxide, the vitrain distillate evolved 
an inflammable gas, strongly alkaline and with an odour like that 
of methylamine, whilst the durain distillate evolved a strongly 
alkaline gas, not unlike pyridine in odour. No ammonia could be 
detected in either distillate. Colour reactions for polyhydric 
phenols were again noted. 

The method of examination of the tar and oils was, for both 
vitrain and durain, to mix together the fractions obtained at 
different temperatures and distil them under reduced pressure. 
The oils obtained were treated with solutions of sodium carbonate 
and potassium hydroxide to remove phenols, with hydrochloric 
acid to remove traces of bases, and finally with water. The phenols 
were liberated from, their alkaline solution and distilled, as were 
the neutral oils. The results are best shown in parallel column.s. 


Table IV. 


Vitrain, 

Below 250° (40 mm.) 64 per cent, 
of the tar distilled without de- 
composition. At 260° decompositian 
began. The oils that passed over at 
that temperature began to solidify on 
cooling.' ■ . 


Examination of the oils showed : 


Soluble in dilute Na^COa solution 
Soluble in 15 per cent. KOH solution 
Soluble in HCl 

Noated oils 


Durain. 

Below 300“ (25 miu.) 60 per cent, 
of the tar distilled without decom- 
position. Above 260“ the oils coming 
over began to solidify on cooling. 
At 300“ decomposition began with 
evolution of HGL 
The oils were poured off from the 
solid distillate. 


• ' Vitrain. ■ ' ' D’urain. 

10 per cent. } ^ , 

( 40 per cent. 

traces traces 

40 per cent. 60 per cent. 
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Table IY. {continued). 
Examination of tlie phenols showed: 


Yitrain. 

The soclium carbonate solution eon- 
tainecl polyphenols (o -dihydroxy). 
The phenols liberated from the 
potassium hydroxide solution gave 
on clistiliation : 

(1) 50 per cent. boiling at 

200 - 212 °. 

f2) 25 per cent. boiling at 

260-280°. 

(3) 25 per cent, residue. 

Fraction (1): C=76-96; H=7.7C. 
1.025. 

Fraction (2) : 0 = 78-12; H=7.70. 
Very viscous. 


Durain. 

The total phenols oii distiilation 

gave ; 

(1) 25 per cent, boiling at 200-220°. 

(2) 23 per cent, boiling at 240-280°. 

(3) 50 per cent, residue. 

Fraction (1) : 0- 78-49; H = 8-67. 

Fraction (2): 0 = 80-86; H=7-£)l. 
Very viscous. 


ExaTninatioii of the neutral. oils showed: 

Yitrain. Durain. 

Distilled almosst completely at Distilled almost csompletely at 
100-320°. 160-340°. 

0=85-86; H=0-O1 (C-l-H=05-8). . ■ 0=85-44; H=10-39 (C+H=95-8). 

Charring with cold sulphuric acid 
left only about 10 per cent, of 
saturated hydrocarbons. 


It will be noticed that the phenols derived from both coals fall 
into two well-defined groups, the first distilling at 200 — 220®, the 
second at 240 — 280®. The first group, in their constants and 
analyses, in their colour reactions with ferric chloride and other 
salts (aqueous and alcoholic), and in their phthaiic»anhydride con- 
densations, agreed, with the lower simple phenols, and were pre- 
sumably cresols and xylenols. There was evidence also of the 
presence of some mo, re complex phenol, or phenol ether, perhaps 
guaiacol. The second group gave pronounced colour reactions of 
the polyhydric phenols, and more particularly of the o-dihydroxy- 
benzenes, but probably consisted mainly of condensed products. 
Protocatechuic acid, or a similar compound, was present in the wash- 
ings from the phenols before their final distillation- This decom- 
poses normally at about 200®, blit may easily have escaped decom- 
position under the conditions of the distillations. Durain gave a 
more complex mixture of phenols than vitrain. 

The distilled neutrar oils from both, coals were very similar, 
yellowish-brown oils. They did not consist exclusively of hydro- 
carbons, and the propoi’tion of saturated hydrocarbons was low. 

YOD. GXY, -I ' BB::,';'' 
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Paraffin wax was obtained in quantity from the higher boiling 
fractions of each tar. 

The general analytic results can be summarised as follows: 


Table V. 


Vitrain. Clarain. Durain. Fusain. 


Density 

1-290 

i-2S0 

1-395 

— 

Ultimate analysis. — Per cent, on 
ash-free, dxy coal : 

Carbon 

7S-5 

79-1 

80-8 

84-7 

Hydrogen 

0-15 

5-2 

5-1 

3-9 

Oxygen 

13-9 

13-4 

11-8 

9-7 

N,itrogen 

1-33 

1-28 

1-3 

1-05 

Sulphur 

1-12 

1-02 

1-0 

O-G0 

Proximate atialysis : 

Moisture, per cent 

12-0 

10-2 

6-5 

3-9 

Ashj per cent 

1-2 

1-4S 

3-6 

10-0 

Volatile matter, per cent, on ash- 
free, dry coal 

38-6 

40-8 

39-4 

22-6 

BxlracUom. — Per cent, oix ash-free, 
dry coal : 

By pyridine 

34-4 


21-6 

10-1 

By alcohol 

0.0 

0'7 

3-1 


By chlorof omi 

2 - So 

__ 

2-4 

— 

Pyridine extract soluble in chloro- 
form, per cent. 

27-0 

30-0 

40-0 



I^ercentages of a-, 0 -, and 7 -com- 
pounds in the coal : 
a -Compounds ’. 

65-8 

72-8 

78-4 


3- „ 

25-0 

19-U 

13-0 

— 

7- » 

9-2 

8-2 

8-0 

— 

Action of reagents. — Per cent, on ash- 
free, dry coal : 

Solubility in alcoholic irotass- 
ium hydi'oxide : 

, (.1) Plot ■ ■ 

6-1 

5-4 : 

3-8 


( 2 ), Cold 

5-7 

5-2 

3-0 


Iodine absorjiti on (permanent) : 
2 S^/ 10 -aqueous iodine, in 24 
hours 

22 - 8 ' ■ 

23*6 

17-8 

4-3 '■ 

AViJ.s’s solution, in 6 hours ...... 

07-9 

63-2 

51-3 

4-3 


The general impression created by an. examination of the results 
recorded in this table is of a gradation of properties as we pass 
from vitrain to durain. Pusain, as already noted, stands apart in 
.its character from the other three ingredients of banded coal. The 
ultimate analyses show’ a steady rise -in carbon and fall in oxygen 
content in the order (1) vitrain, (2) clarain, and (3) durain, and 
this order is maintained with practically every property investi- 
gate. . . ■ ■ ■ ■ .. 
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Tims there is a regular reduction in moisture content and increase 
in ash content. The marked retention of moisture by vitrain most 
probably results from its colloidal nature, indicated by the 
coiichoidal fracture and the absence of any recogiii.sable structure. 
The ash content may to a certain extent affect the surface lustre of 
the coal. . Indeed, from chemical examination alone, one might be 
tempted to say that durain is durain because it is rich in ash ; but 
it is clear from the work of Stopes that the decisive factor 
affecting the lustre is the presence or absence of plant structure. 
No doubt there is a direct connexion between the ash content of 
a coal and the presence of plant remains therein. 

The results of extractions both by organic solvents and by 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide exhibit well the gradation in proper- 
ties from vitrain to durain ; they also suggest a lack of homogeneity 
ill vitrain not evident from microscopical examination. The fact 
that both vitrain and durain (and, it may be assumed, clarain also) 
contain nearly the same proportions of y-compouiids is striking. 
The chief difference between the ingredients of banded coal, as 
revealed by the action of pyridine and chloroform, lies, therefore, 
in. the amounts of a- and iS-compounds present. If, as has been 
suggested, the action of pyridine is mainly a mechanical loosening 
of the structure of the coal conglomerate, the a- and j8-compoimcls 
may actually be, as from their chemical behaviour they appear to 
be, essentially similar in character. From this point of view, the 
main difference between vitrain and durain would be a physical 
one, and would lie in the ease with which their (colloidal 1) struc- 
tures are disintegrated. The fact that the action of chloroform 
direct on the coals is to remove much smaller proportions of soluble 
matter than when an attack is first made with pyridine is in agree- 
ment with this suggestion. 

Alcohol appears to dissolve a portion of the coal conglomerate 
unaffected by chloroform — possibly the “ resins,” using the word 
in its strictest sense. It is noteworthy that the proportions dis- 
solved are higher than is usual with hituminous coals, 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of gradation in properties 
of the four ingredients is afforded by the destructive distillations 
with examination of the gaseous products (see table III and Figs. 
1 and 2). The volume-temperature curves obtained for the 
individual gases run nearly parallel, each to each, there being a 
rapid evolution of paraffins beginning at 350° and of hydrogen 
beginning at- 400°. 

The quantities of each gas (carbon dioxide excepted) evolved 
over equal temperature ranges are greatest with vitrain and least 
with fusain, clarain and durain ocssupying intermediate positions. 

B B 2 , 
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Tile analyses of the gases evolved from each at any given tempera- 
ture interval are very similar; it is theii* quantity that differs. 
The diffei’ence between the coals— between vitrain and durain, for 
example — ^is therefore not such as exists between a + iS- and 
y-componnds, which yield distinctive gaseous mixtures on destruc- 
tive distillation, the former being rich in hydrogen and the latter 
rich in paraffins (Clark and Wheeler, T., 1913, 103, 1704). The 
parallel volume-temperature curves show that for each of the four 
components of banded coal the relative production of hydrogen 
and paraffins is approximately the same, indicating that each con- 
{ ains similar proportionate amounts of the two characteristic 
ingredients of coal, namely, a- and j8-compounds (regarded together 
as being similar in their behaviour on destructive distillation) and 
y-compounds. ' 

For carbon dioxide, the same order is preserved up to 400°, but 
Is reversed at higher temperatures. With fusain, the evolution 
of carbon dioxide is constant for each interval of 50° between 
.350° and 600°. 

On comparing the records of the distillations conducted on a 
larger seal© with vitrain and durain, it will be seen that in general 
•lurain required higher temperatures to resolve it. Vitrain had 
a well-defined decomposition point at 350—360°, with a rapid 
evolution of gas and oil, whilst the decomposition point of durain 
was less well marked at 370 — 380°. Moreover, all the tar obtain- 
able from vitrain had distilled over before a temperature of 460° 
was passed, whereas with durain tar was still produced at 480°. 

Vitrain yielded less tar than durain, the same amount of residue, 
but more water of decomposition and more gas. The tar from 
vitrain yielded less pitch than that from durain, the quantity of 
oils finally obtained from the two coals being nearly the same. A 
difference between the distillates further appears in the character of 
the oils. 

The high proportion of phenols in the tar oils, and the 
oxygenated character of the neutral oils, which contained but little 
saturated hydrocarbons, is noteworthy. Jones and Wheeler (T., 
:.1914,, 10-5, 140) found from 12— 15 per cent, of phenols in the tar 
oils from a Durham bituminous coal, and later (T., 1915, 107, 
1318) showed that these were produced exclusively from the 
“cellulosic^’- (a- and j8-compounds)'' portion of,- the coal.' .The. large 
proportion of phenols in the tar oils from the Hamstead coal used 
in the present research (60'^ per cent.) is due to the, nature of the 
coal, which is highly oxygenated (10 — 13 per cent, of oxygen), a 
fact which also accounts for the oxygenation of the neutral oils. 

It is not possible in the present state of ignorance of the chemical 
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composition of coal to draw precise conclusions regarding any 
difference in constitution that may exist between vitrain, clarain, 
and durain. The chemical data obtained point to the differences 
that might he expected to accompany the obvious difference in 
physical character being of degree rather than of kind. No 
characteristic reaction or hehavionr for any one of the components 
•of banded coal, such as might be expected were there a funda- 
mental difference in the chemical composition of the coals, was 
disclosed. 

The analytical results indicate for clarain a composition 
approximately one-third the way between vitrain and durain. It 
is interesting to find, therefore, that as we pass from vitrain to 
durain, the “ reactivity ” of the coal (that is to say, the extent of 
its susceptibility towards solvents and reagents) diminishes in the 
ratio vitrain : clarain : durain = 1 : 0- 9 : 0*7 . This relationship applies 
also to the results of destructive distillation (except as regards the 
proportions of carbon dioxide evolved). 

Such a relationship can be explained on the assumption that the 
coals are composed of a '' reactive group of compounds, together 
with a relatively “inert” material. The former alone is attacked 
by solvents, responds to reagents, and yields the main bulk of the 
gases and tars on distillation. The latter is chiefly responsible for 
the evolution at the higher temperatures of carbon dioxide on 
destructive distillation, and perhaps also for the neutral oils. It 
is clear, also, that the “reactive” group of compounds must con- 
tain more oxygen and less carbon than the “inert.” 

On this assumption, vitrain, clarain, and durain are similar as 
regards the composition of the “reactive” material they contain, 
as is shown by the approximate constancy of th© ratios of 
“reactivity,” hut differ in the proportions of “ reactive ” and 
“inert” constituents they contain* it is conceivable, also, that the 
character of the latter varies, though a consideration of the ultimate 
and proximate analyses of the three ingredients does not point to 
this being so. 


Sujnmmy. 

In. the banded ' Hamstead . coal investigated, the ingredients 
(leaving .out of account fusain)- show differences which grade them 
in the sequence vitrain,. .clarain, and durain.' This ' sequence .is 
evidenced in. the, fall in the mo.isture~ and rise in ash-content j in 
the increase of .carbon- and decrease .of oxygen-content; ;. and in the. 
diminishing reactivity towards 'solvents, reagents, and' heat 
treatment.' 

Whilst malcingvclear inter^siting'; differences which' would 'scarcely 
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have been expected from portions of coal so immediately adjacent 
ill the same seam, the work has not revealed the presence of 
essentially distinct types of chemical compounds peculiar to any 
one of the ingredients of banded coal. 

That portion of each ingredient responsible for the reactions 
observed appears to be of nearly constant composition. It is 
suggested that the difference between the ingredients lies in the 
proportion of “ inert ” or unresponsive material with which this 
reactive” portion is associated. If a given weight of vitrain be 
assumed to contain ./■ parts by weight of ‘'reactive” material, the 
same weight of ciarain would contain 0’9,r and of durain O' lx 
parts , 

Correlation of the microscopical with the chemical and other 
data available respecting banded bituminous coal is reserved for a 
future communication . 


E X P E K I M E N T A L. 

The various operations were conducted throughout under con- 
ditions strictly comparative for the four ingredients of the banded 
coal. 

Anah/ses, — For' the proximate analyses, the methods recom- 
mended by the American Chemical Society were employed. The 
ultimate analyses were made in the usual manner, sulphur being 
determined by Eschka’s and nitrogen by Kjeldahl’s method. For 
the estimation of carbon and hydrogen, the combustion tube was 
packed with copper oxide and lead chromate. The four ingredients 
differed considerably in their behaviour during combustion, fusain 
burning with difficulty in oxygen, whilst the combustion of vitrain 
became uncontrollable, showers of sparks being produced. "With 
the latter, it was found necessary to start the coinbustion very 
slowly ill a stream of air, and only to use oxygen towards the end 
of the operation. In each instance, the result recorded is the 
mean of several concordant determinations. 

Each sample used for combustion analysis was dried in air during 
one hour at 105°. Experiments at present in progi*ess on the rates 
of oxidation of the coals show that such drying would have the 
effect of raising their oxygen content and lowering their carbon 
content by less than O' 1 per cent. ; moreover, the amount of alter- 
ation is approximately the same for each ingredient of the banded 
coal,. ■ 

The Action- of Solvents . — The extractions with organic solvents 
were made in all-glass Soxhlet apparatus, the coals beiilg enclosed 
in thimbles of Tiiter paper or alundum and held in place by plugs 
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of glass wool. Extraction was coiitiiiued until the solvent passed 
over colourless, and generally for as long again. The coals were 
stirred at intervals, and fresh charges of solvent used from time 
to time. The solution obtained was filtered and distilled, and the 
extract freed from the last traces of solvent hy evaporation on a 
watch-glass in a vacuum or in a stream of nitrogen, being finally 
allov/ed to remain during several weeks in a vacuum over sulphuric 
acid. 

The coals were air-dried (at 105'^) for the pyridine (1 gram), 
dried at 105° in the absence of air for the pyridine-chloroform 
(10 grains), and undried for the alcohol and chloroform (5 grains) 
extractions. The solvents were dry and redistilled. 

The Action^ of Eeagents , — Extractions with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide were made thus: (1) One gram of coal was heated with 
25 c.c. of 0*7i\" -potassium hydroxide in absolute alcohol at 80° 
during eight hours. The solution was diluted with water and 
filtered, arid the alcohol evaporated. The '"uhnin compounds” 
were then precipitated by concentrated hydrochloric acid, filtered 
from the solution, washed with distilled water, dried at 105°, and 
weighed, (2) For extraction in the cold, 1 gram of coal was 
allowed to remain during eight weeks in contact with 25 c.c. of 
4zV-potassium hydroxide in 75 per cent, alcohol, with frequent 
shaking. The amount of extracted matter was determined as 
in (1). 

Iodine absorptions were determined by two methods. (1) The 
coal, weighing 0‘1 gram, was placed in a 250 c.c. stoppered bottle 
with 25 c.c. of #/10-iodme in aqueous potassium iodide solution. 
The bottle was then shaken mechanically during the required time. 
The residual iodine was titrated with i\7/ 10-sodium thiosulphate 
solution (leaving the coal in suspension), using starch as indicator. 
(2) Iodine chloride in solution in glacial acetic acid was employed 
in place of aqueous iodine, using 10 c.c. of if/ 5-solution with OT 
gram, of coal. 

Preliminary work with different coals showed that a considerable 
proportion of the iodine removed from solution by tii® coal was 
evolved on keeping in contact with sodium thiosulphate solution. 
This evolution was not affected to an appreciabl© extent by the 
acidity of the solution, and appeared to be of iodine merely 
adsorbed by the .coal. . .The adsorbed ' iodine was dete'rmined . by 
adding definite volumes of sodium thiosulphate solution in excess 
at intervals until no further evolution could be detected, the final 
titration being made at the end of twenty-four hours. 

Destructive Distillation.. Gaseous Products , — The method of 
experiment and apparatus were as described by Bui-gess and 
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Wiieeler (T., 1911^ 99, 639), except that 1 gram only of coal was 
employed witkout admixture with sand. 

Liquid products .. — ^Tke general arrangement of apparatus and 
metkocl of carrying out the distillations were similar to those 
employed ky Jones and Wheeler (T., 1914, 105, 140). In the 
place of the spherical retort used by them, a cylindrical vessel of 
Jena glass, 4 cm. in diameter and 14 cm. long., was employed. 
This form of retort allowed of a more rapid equalisation of 
temperature throughout the mass of the coal than the spherical 
form, and permitted, in consequence, more rapid distillation. The 
coal (about 200 grams in weight) with which the retort was com- 
pletely filled was undried, and was sieved so as to pass through a 
10 and remain on a 60 mesh sieve. It was held in position, when 
the retort was inverted during the distillation, by a plug of glass 
wool. 

Home OEnoE Experimental Station, 

Esxmeals. [Becewed, April S0^?^, 1919.] 


LIU . — The Rotation-dispersion of Butyl, TIeptyl, and 
Octyl Tartrates, 

By Percy Paraday Franeland and Frederic Horace Garner. 

Anomalous rotation-dispersion is exhibited by comparatively few 
optically active compounds in the homogeneous state ; such com- 
pounds may be conveniently classified into (1) those containing 
one as 3 niimetric carbon atom, (2) those containing more than one 
asymmetric carbon atom, and (3) those having an absorption band 
in the visible part of the spectrum. 

The first two of these classes and certain members of the last 
class exhibit a remarkable similarity in the influence which 
temperature and solution have on their rotation-dispersion. By 
examination of the circumstances in which these compounds exhibit 
anomalous rotation-dispersion, it is seen that in all cases Ike com- 
pound becomes, or tends to become, normcd in its rotation-dis- 
persion the farther its rotation is removed from ike line of scro- 
rotation by the effects of temperature or dilution in solution; that 
is, in all cases the anomaly occurs relatively* near to the line of 
zero-rotation. 

* A high temperature-coefficient or dilution -eoeffieient is tlius essential 
tiO the ocpurrence of the anomaly. 
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^ Mucli use iias been made in recent years of tli© so-called charac- 
teristic diagram'' of Armstrong and Walker (Proc. Boy.. Soc., 1913, 
[4], 88, 388) for representing the' phenomena of rotation-dispersion. 
Such a diagram for ?j-butyl tartrate is drawn in Fig. 1 a, in whicsh 
are set out the specific rotations for different temperatures for the 
wave-lengths 4861, 5461, 5893, and 6708. It may be pointed out 
that in such a diagram a line is drawn at 45'^ to the line of zero- 
rotation, and on this line the rotation values for wave-length 5461 
(mercury-green) are set out. Thus, for any given temperature, the 
position of the rotation value for A 5461 is found on this line, and 
on a vertical ordinate through this point are marked the rotations 
at the same temperature for the other •wave-lengths. After pro- 
ceeding in the same "way for observations made at other tempera- 
tures, the points representing the specific rotations for each wave- 
length are Joined up by lines, which are found to be approximately 
straight and to intersect either in a single point or in a series 
of points near the line of zero-rotation. 

In the above case of butyl tartrate, it will be seen that the 
points representing the rotations at the higher temperatures do 
not fall on their respective wave-length lines. This divergence is 
due to the maximal values for specific rotation being reached at 
different temperatures for different wave-lengths. The points for 
each wave-length thus cease to lie on a straight line when the 
neighbourhood of the maximum rotation is reached. Thus, in 
Fig. 1 a especially is this the case for A 5893 and 6708. Of course, 
all values for A 5461 (mercury-green) lie by definition on the line 
drawn at 45° to the zero-line. 

It is obvious that the same diagram may be used for similarly 
recording changes in rotatory dispersion brought about by solution 
and other influences, besides that of temperature. 

The characteristic diagram, which thus servm to correlate the 
rotatory powers of many derivatives of similar constitution or of 
the same parent substance, has been successfully used by Pickard 
and Kenyon (T., 1914, 105, 843) to predict the conditions under 
which i8-octyl acetate would exhibit anomalous rotation-dispersion. 

For most, if not all, of the substances described by Pickard and 
Kenyon, the charaoteristm diagram' represents.' lines, (for .■[a] 4359 , 
[“Issflsi in some cases [a]a,erTOry;yenow.) ''^hich do not intersect , 
,on the line ' of zero-rotation, but -at, -some distance' either above .or 
below this line. . If, therefore, the. characteristic diagram is. really 
. indicative of the optical.properties^of ■ the compounds of wM'ch .the 
rotation values are .plotted, .then, .obviously, all these compounds 
'inust ...have .' aiiom,alous. ..rotatjon-dispearsioh .when the ■rota'tao'n.; assumes' 

. a value falling betweeri', zero .and;.'. the value 'of the Totarion ' at tfe 

M B,* 
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point of intersection of these lines. Pickard and Kenyon, adopt 
ing the hypothesis of Armstrong and Walker that anomalous rota- 
tion-dispersion is always due to the presence of dynamic isomerides, 
ascribe the anomaly in the rotation -dispersion of some of the coin- 
Ijounds studied by them to the fact that ‘'’ the esters at low tempera- 
tures, and methyl-a-iiaphthylcarbinol at high temperatures, are, or 
tend to become, really homogeneous, as the conditions of tempera- 
ture favour the existence of one only of the two isomeric forms, 
which have been assumed to be present” (T., 1914, 105, 1119). 
As a corollary of this, it would therefore follow that when optically 
active compounds assume rotation values between zero^ and that of 
the intersection point on the characteristic diagram, two dynamic 
isomerides are present. 

As already pointed out by Patterson {Trans, Faraday Sac., 1914, 
10, 74), however, the values of the rotation in the characteristic 
diagram “do not necessarily have anything whatever to do with 
the presence or absence of dynamic isomerides ” ; the characteristic 
diagram is, in fact, a convenient method of plotting the rotation 
values for different wave-lengths against the rotation value for a 
particular ■wave-length. It thus affords a test as to whether the 
dispersion-coefficient A[a]xj/A[a]A 2 * (Winther, Zeitsch. phydkal. 
Ckem.f 1903, 45, 373) is constant during the variation of the 
rotation, which may be brought about by (1) changes in the con- 
centration of the active compound in solution, (2) changes of 
temperature, (3) changes of solvent, (4) changes caused by the 
combination of the active compound, and (5) changes caused by 
the substitution of one member of a series for another (really a 
special ease of No. 4). By means of this method, in fact, a number 
of isolated observations, made under varied conditions, may be 
co-ordinated in one diagram. 

The “rational zero,” advocated by Patterson (T., 1916, 109, 
1176), when used for calculating the dispersion-coefficient gives 
much more constant values than if the zero of rotation is used for 
this purpose. Moreover, the main features of the characteristic 
diagram are actually summarised by the values of the rational 
zeros and the rational dispersion-coefficients. 

In the case of a single optically active compound, the character- 
istic diagram, in part, eliminates the accidenial condition of the 
compound. On the same diagram may be co-ordinated the rotation 
values for different wave-lengths for a compound at different 
temperatures, in various concentrations, in different solvents, and 

* A[a].\i anti A[a3ig are tlie corresponding changes produced in the* 
rotation for the wave-lengths and A, respectively, by varying the cou- 
ditioa of the active eompotuid. 
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even ill some cases in different states of combination:, tliiis the 
characteristic diagram does seem to Justify its name. 

Compounds, the characteristic diagram of which approach the 
ideal represented by the lines for different wave-ieiigths crossing 
at the same point, have always normal rotation-dispersion; in such 
cases, the rotation value is generally little influenced by solution, 
change of ternjierature, and substitution. In such compounds, 
for example, menthol and its derwatives, owing to the limited 
range of accessible rotation values, the rotation-dispersion cannot 
readily be investigated under conditions in which the characteristic 
diagram indicates that it would be anomalous. 

At the other extreme, there are compounds of which the 
characteristic diagram represents lines crossing in a series of points 
some distance from the line of zero-rotation. In these compounds, 
for example, tartaric acid and its esters, the rotation is generally 
markedly changed by the factors of temperature, solution, and 
substitution ; in this case, it is comparatively easy to bring the 
rotation to such a value that the rotation-dispersion becomes 
anomalous. Between these two extreme types of compounds there 
are, of course, intermediate types. Whilst the characteristic 
diagram does not represent accurately the rotation-dispersion of 
a compound under all conditions (see Patterson, T., 1916, 109, 
1202), it nevertheless presents some advantages over previoius 
methods of representation. 

There are many facts which are difficult to explain on the hypo- 
thesis that anomalous rotation-dispersion is an indication of 
dyiianiic isomerism as postulated by Lowry and others. 

Patterson (T., 1916, 109, 1204) has shown the absurdity and 
incompatibility of many of the hypotheses adopted in constructing 
formulae to explain dynamic isomerism, 

Pickard and Kenyon (T., 1916, 107, 42) have observed instances 
of complex rotation-dispersion with certain menthyl esters; if this 
is assumed to be due to the presence of dynamic isomerides, the 
existence of a Z-menthyl ester having dextrorotatory power is 
postulated (since to produce anomalous dispersion, two substances 
of opposite rotatory power must be present; see Armstrong and 
Tram. Faraday Soc., 1914, 10, 88). The great improba- 
bility of this conclusion 'is ' evident . from the fact that, at .present, 
there appears to be no: record of a dextrorotatoiy .f-menthyl .ester. 

Again, compounds of similar constitution are in the one ease 
(a) anomalous at high temperatures and normal at low tempera- 
tures, and (0) normal at high temperatures and anomalous at low 
temperatures (but in each case only when the temperature-rotation 
curve approaches zero); dimethyl acetylchloromalate is an example 

, 'B 2 ■■ '■ 
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of tie first and dietliyi acetylcliloromalatB of tBe second (Walden,, 
Zeitsch, physihal. Cliem.^ 1906, 55, 42) j metliyl” and liexyl-a- 
iiaplitliylcarbinol are examples of the second case, wliilsfc «-c«t©tra- 
liydronaphtliylcarbinol 'belongs- to the first category (Pickard and 
Kenyon, T., 1914, 105, 1115, 2644, 2677). 

A striking confirmation of the above views is found in tlie results 
obtained by Pickard and Kenyon (T,, 1915, 107,. 115). Tke 
1-napMboate of ^-bexyl-, j8-beptyl-, j8-octyl-, iS-decyl-, and 
j8-iind©cyl-carbinols are simple ” at bigb temperatures and 
“complex'” at low temperatures, tb© l-napbtboate of y-nonyl- 
carbinol is “simple’’ at low temperatures and “complex” at bigb. 
temperatures, whilst tb© 1-napbt-boat© of benzylmetbylcarbinol is 
“simple” at ail temperatures. In all these cases, if the compound 
exhibits “complex” rotation-dispersion, this occurs as the tempera- 
ture-rotation curve approaches zero; it is particularly noteworthy 
that, of the above compounds, the only one that is “ simple “ at 
all temperatures has a temperature-rotation curve which never 
approaches zero closely. 

The test for “simple” and “complex” rotation-dispersion is 
unfortunately not definite in cases where a compound is “simple” 
at one temperature and “'complex” at another temperature; at 
intermediate temperatures, it becomes impossible definitely to 
classify the rotation-dispersion according to these groups. In 
order to illustrate this distinction between “simple” and “com- 
plex” rotation-dispersion, we have drawn a diagram (Fig. 1b) for 
«-butyl tartrate in which 1/a is plotted against It will be seen 
that whilst the low-temperature lines are curved, this curvature 
diminishes with rise of temperature, and at 165° the line becomes 
almost perfectly straight. This signifies that the rotation-dis- 
persion of n-biityl tartrate is “ complex ” at low, but almost 
“ simple ” at high, temperatures. 

It should be pointed out, again, that a substance of which the 
rotation-dispersion can be represented by the formula 
[a] = K/A2..-A/, 

•within, the limits of experimental error, that is, is, “simple,” may 

^ Til© terms “simple” and “ complex ” are ber© used tMtead of normal 
and anomalous beca-use the rotation cau be more easily cla.ssvfied Into simple 
and complex; on plotting the values for 1 /a against k% if a straight line 
results then the rotation-dispersion is simple ; if a curve then the rotation- 
dispersion is complex. It seems advisable to retain the use of both sets of 
terms : thus a compound is anomalous if a maximum occurs in its rotation- 
dispersion curve, or is normal if no maximum is present- An anomalous 
compound is thus al-vraya complex, whilst a normal compound is simjile or 
complex according t-o its behaviour when subjected to the above-mentioned 
test, ' ' ■ ■ 
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not necessarily conform to tliis equation mtli more accurate deter- 
minations of the rotation; for, as Lowry points out (Tram. 
Faraday Soc., 1914, 10, 57), quartz, of which, the rotation-dis- 
persion, when most accurately, measured, requires three such terms, 
that is, is complex:/’ can b© represented within the same limits 
of accuracy as are employed in the case of optically active orgmdc 
compounds by the “simple” formula. It is, in fact, highly prob- 
able that the rotation-dispersion of optically acfcire compounds can 
only be represented accurately by a series of such terms. In 
general, however, the constants in these terms and ^ J are 

sufficiently close together for one term to suffice to express accu- 
rately enough the rotation-dispersion. When a compound, by a 
variation of temperature or concentration in solution, becomes 
“ complex ” in its rotation-dispersion, these constants (K^n) and Agf,,)) 
(constants for the rotation-dispersion under one condition, but 
varying from one condition to another) have assumed such values 
in the several terms that these terms can no longer be united in a 
single term. 

In the present investigation, the rotation-dispersion of TC-butyl, 
M-h©ptyI, and w-octyl tartrates has been observed over a wide 
rang© of temperature and for a number of wave-lengths of light. 

The polarimeter used was a Schmidt and Haentsch with triple 
field and fitted with their dispersion attachment, the illuminant 
being a Nernst lamp. The prism of the dispersion apparatus was 
calibrated by using the spectrum lines of hydrogen, mercury, and 
sodium; the constants of the prism for the Hartmann formula 
were calculated from these measurements, and hence the reading 
of the scale corresponding with any desired wave-length could be 
found. Rotations were also measured with sodium light, and these 
were compared with the readings obtained with the dispersion 
apparatus when the scale was set at the point corresponding with 
the mean of the sodium lines; in all cases, these readings were 
equal within the limits of experimental error. 

The experimental error is much greater in the violet and extreme 
red than in the middle part of the spectrum,, owing to the difficulty 
in measurement and also to the reduction in luminosity. 

The rotation-dispersion .of., .methyl, ethyl, and propyl .tartrates 
has already been investigated -for a wide- range of temperatures by 
'Wlnther . and Walden. Winther (l^eitsch . . physical. Ghem,, 190'2', 
■41, 161) has' recorded observatjons. from 'about. to. 100°, whilst 
Walden ' (Ren, 1905,.. 88, 366) measured rotations ' from — fi6° /to 
170°. We : have ' investigated . the rotation-dispersion of butyl 
tartrate from,. 9° to 170°, anid of'heptyl and octyl tartrates from' 
their ''melting points .up'-'.-to^ 'about ■■■170°; it was found that the coin- 
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pounds decomposed slightly at the higher temperatures, but by 
again taking readings at a lower temperature, it was shown that 
no appreciable change in the rotation had occurred. The readings 
of both Wiiither and Walden were taken with coloured lights 
obtained by means of light filters ; more recently, Lowry and others 
have determined the rotation-dispersion of methyl and ethyl 


Tig. 1. 



tartrates at two or three temperatures for diSerent wave-lengths of 
light obtained from the mercury and cadmium arcs (T., 1915, 107, 
1173, 1187). The temperature-rotation curves of all these esters 
exhibit maxima, and for comparison, in Fig. 1, the temperature- 
rotation curves for sodium light for butyl, heptyl, and octyl 
tartratOvS ai-e given, together with those obtained by Patterson (T., 
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1904, 85, 765; 1913, 103, 173) for methyl, ethyl, and propyl 
tartrates. 

Ill the following table, the temperatures at which a maxirmiiii 
observed rotation for diJfferent w-ave4eiigths is obtained, are 
recorded for the several members of the series. 

Table I. 


Maxima in Observed Rotation. 


Methyl tartrate .. 

Bed. 
A= 665 
160° 

Yellow. Green. 
589 533 

— 180° 

Blue. 

488 

Violet. 

448 

Ethyl 

140 

150° 

156 

170° 

180° 

Propyl ,, 

115 

120 

125 

125 

134 

Butyl „ 

120 

125 

130 

135 

— 

Heptyl ,, 

125 

130 

135 

140 

— 

Octyl „ 

125 

130 

135 

140 

— 


Fig. 1a. 



The values for the' first three, members of, ' the 'series' .are taken,, 
from Walden (?oc. cit.) and from Patterson (T.,, 1913,' 103,, 149, 
165). , 

, lit the temperature-rotation curves for butyl, . heptyl, and octyl 
tartrates (Figs. 2, 3, and 4 respectively), the maxima in the 
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sjjccific rotation for all wave-leiigtlis lie at temperatures above 
150°. 

The rotation-dispersion curves for butyl, beptyl, and octyl 
tartrates (Figs. ,.5, 6, and 7 respectively) exhibit a maximum rota- 
tion at the lower temperatures only. 

The folloirviiig figures show the effect of ascending the series on 
tlie rotation of the tartrates. 


Fio. iB. 



0 1 :i 3 4 


Wave-lcTigth sgtmre 
Table 11. 

.^lolbyl* Ethyl.* Eropyl* Butyl. HepLyl. Octyl. 


ai;" 7-73'^ .. '15-30*’, , 18-25" ■ 16-4,0'’ ■ 10-88" ' , ,1046" 

iaC'“ 0-18 13-70' ■■ 17-20' ' 15-00 11-44 ' 1 . 0-84 

11-00 28-21 ■ ,, ;40-10' ' 39-34„„ ' 39-67' ' 39-65 


* Patterson (Zoc, o«#.). 

Thus in the observed and specafic rotations there is a maximum 
at- the propyl niein.ber of the series^ but.in'the luolecular rotation 
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In Fig. 8, the molecular rotations for various coloured lights 
are shown for the sereral members of -the series for a temperature 
of 100°; the molecular rotation for all eoloura remains approxim- 
ately constant after tha propyl member is reached. 

Butyl, heptyl, and octyl tartrates are ‘'aiiomalous ” at low 



temperatures, '.and : tend to 'become '‘normal” at high tempera- 
tures; this , is readily seen- by reference to Fi-gs. 2,,- 3, and 4, -in 
which the curves for the shorter wave-lengths cross the curves for 
the longer wave-lengths at low. temperatures ; the ratio, .therefore, 
of any rotation for any wave-length to that for mercury-green 
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(a = 5461) varies considerably at low t-emperatures. Afc Mglier 
temperatureSj tlie figures in 'the following table show that the ratio 
tends to become constant. 



4100 6100 6100 0100 

Wave-lfing^’ 


Table III, 



X- 6708 

6893 

(Mercury 

Green.) 

5461 

6086.' 

Butyl tartrate ai 2i-3® 

....... 0-773 

0*928 

1*0 

1*028 

„ ", ■ "■ „ ■ ' 41-6 

........ 0*768 

0*911 

1*0 

1-070 

„ „ 98 

........ 0*723 

0*892 

1*0 

1-098, 

„ 128 

........ 0*707 ' 

0*888 

1-0 

1-119, 

„ „ 166 
Heptyl tartrate at 168“ 

0*709 

0*888 

1-0 

1-113 

0*707 

0*886 

1*0 

1-116 

Octyl tartrate at 165“ 

0*707 

0*886 

1*0 

1*114, 


The ratios for butyl, heptyl, and octyl tartrates for the same 
wave-lengths are approximately equal at the higher temperatures; 
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wMlat these ratios are rather high, they are not sufficiently high 
to indicate that the esters are abnormal in their rotation-dispersion. 
On applying the test for simple” and “comples” rotatory dis- 
persion, (see footnote, p. 640), however, it is found that at all 
temperatures the rotation-dispersion is complex, but the farther 
the rotation is removed from the zero line by raising the tempera- 


Fig. 6. 



ture, the more simple (or less complex) does the rotation become; 
thus at high temperatures the curve. 1/ a against has only a very, 
slight curvature, for example, see Fig. 1 b, 

ExBEB I MENTAL. 

The esters were prepared by a modification of the uaual hydro- 
chloric acid;, method of esterification; four molecular proportions of 
alcohol ■ and one . of. acid.'; were' ■■■mixed ....and , saturated' with diy; 
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liyurogen chloride while the mixture was heated on a water-bath. 
After leaving the mixture for a few weeks, it was again saturated 
with hydrogen chloride, this time in the cold; the hydrochloric 
acid, water, and excess of alcohol were distilled off, and the residual 
ester was then distilled in a partial vacuum of 12 mm. (in the case 
of heptyl and octyl tartrates, recrystallisation from light petroleum 


Fm. 7. 



Wave-length. 


vv'as also adopted for the purification of the residual ester). By 
this method of esterification; an almost theoretical yield of e.ster 
(calculated on the acid used) was obtained. 

In the case of heptyl tartrate, specimens were also prepared in 
the followdng ways : 

(1) The mixture of acid and alcohol was saturated with hydrog’eii 
chloride in the cold, the hydrochloric acid being removed, after 
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i’Cveral weeks, by keeping in a desiccator; the ester crystal Jised out, 
and was recrystallised from light petroleum. 

The lieptyl tartrate obtained in this way had ao” 10-90^. 

(2) Patterson and Dickinson’s method (T., 1901, 79, 280) was 
employed, commencing with ethyl tartrate. The product had 
a]r 10-85°. 

The heptyl tartrate prepared by the method given above had 
a™ 10'88°, and thus no appreciable racemisation is produced by 
this method of esterification. 
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n-Butyi tartrate was prepared from butyl alcohol boiling at 
110-5 — 117°/752 mm. (The boiling point of pure «,-butyl alcohol 
is 116'5 — 117-2°/760 mm.) After six distillations in a vacuum of 
12 mm,, the butyl tartrate had 22’25° (/=2-dcm.); this rota- 
tion is slightly less than that recorded by Freundler {Ann. Ghim.: 
Phys., 1893, [vii], 3, 446), namely, 22'51° (^ — 2-dcm.). A speci- 
men of butyl tartrate prepared, from a slightly impure alcohol (b, p. 
115—117°), however, we found to. have a.^ 24-64° (?=2-dcm,). 
Biityl tartrate melts at 22° (Freundler, Bull. Soc. ehim., 1894, [iii], 
11, 309, gives 21—22°) and boils at 178°/ 12 mm. (Freundler gives 
208°/12 mm.). It exhibits a maximum in its rotation-dispersion 
within the wave-lengths recorded at temperatures below 70°. 

Densities. 

Tenipomtuiv 1ST ■ ,,01-0" 101-3'’ A32-i>“ , 

J'T 1-0968 ; A;..'V .i," 0-0986 : ■ 0-9654). ', 




Bi»T¥L Tartbai'e. 
Temperature 9°. Demipi/ 11044. 
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n-IIepff/i fartmfc, CjgHa^O'c,, wliicli lias not previously been 
described, was prepared from lieptyl alcohol boiling' at 175—176*^ 
(piu’6 heptyl alcohol boils at It melts at 35— 35 '5° and 

boils at 228°/12 mm. and 235*^/14 mm. It has 21 W 

(l = 2-dcm.). Its rotation-dispersion curves exhibit maxima 
between the wave-lengths recorded for temperatures below 70°. It 
was found impossible to supercool heptyl and octyl tartrates below 
more than 5° of their melting points without crystallisation 
occurring. 

Denaiiies. 

TriiijirratUl'is ... .. 


41 0 “ 
0-99SO 


07 - 1 '^ 

0-0770 


105 - 3 “ 

0-0473 


131 - 1 ° 

u-om; 



Heptyl Tabtbate. 
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ii~()ct)jl tartrate, CyoHggO,;, was prepared from ocfcyl alcoliol boil- 
ing at 194 — 195*5*^ (pure -n-octyl alcohol boils at 195°). It melts 
at 41 — 42° and boils at 252°'/ 16 mm. It has a’,“ 20’32° 

(Z = 2-dciri.). 

A maximum is present in the rotation-dispersion curve at 45°. 
Densities. 


Temperature ...... 54-1'^ 73-5° 100-3° 135-1° 

Bi 0-9746 0-9601 0-93S0 0-9112 



... 5401 5323 5219 5154 50S6 5004 4861 4662 

{|=2.dem,) ... 22-28 22-96 23-74 24-06 24-33 24-74 26-39 26-1 

t] .11-76 12-12 12-53 12-70 12-84 13-06 1.3-40 13-8 

tfl 44-06 46-42 46-95 47-58 48-11 48-92 50-22 51-7 



TeriiperaPure 112®, Density O' 9292. 
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LIV ," — The Tannin of the Canadian Hemlock 
(Tsuga. Canadensis, Carr.), 

By Rodgek James Manning and Maximjetan JSTieiienstein. 

Although the chemistry of the pyrogalloi tannins, of which galio- 
tannin is the best known representative, has progressed during 
tile last fifteen years, little or nothing has been published on the 
caiechol (phlobaphen-producing) tannins, tO' which group nearly 
all the technically important vegetable tanning materials belong. 
We have investigated hemlock tannin, a representative of this 
group, in view of its colonial importance, and have accumulated 
observations during the three and a-half years this work has been 
in progress which we describe in this jiaper, without, however, 
attempting to draw any conclusions as to the probable constitu- 
tion of hemlock tannin. Those who are acquainted with the litera- 
ture on gall otaiinin (compare Dekker, ‘'De Looistoffen,” 1906 j 
N’ierenstein, Chemie der Gerbstoffe,” 1910; Dekker, '“Die 
G-erbstoife,’’ 1913; Perkin and Everest, “ The ISTatural Organic 
Colouring Matters,'’ 19,18) will be struck by the numerous formulse 
which have been suggested for gallotamiin, and the contradictory 
results that have been obtained. This is due to the amorphous 
character of gallotaiinin in particular and the tannins in general, 
and it is for this reason that we give our results on hemlock tannin 
without committing ourselves at this juncture to any theoretical 
discussion on the subject. 


Jiotf/H/jer'fi! Bromo-liemtoch Taumn. 

Bottinger {Ber., 1884, 17, 1041) examined the action of bromine 
on tannin extracts, and determined the percentage of bromine 
contained in the precipitated bromo-compounds, On the basis of 
the bromo-compounds obtained from mangrove, hemlock, 
quebracho, mimosa, chestnut, Terra jdponka, and spruce, h© pro- 
posed formulae for these tannins which are more or less generally 
accepted. Bottiiiger’s formula for hemlock tanniu is G2oHigOjo; 
he deduced this from his hromo-derivative, C2[)Hi4Oi0Br4, from 
which he also prepared the acetyl derivative, C2()H90joBr4Ac5. 
"We have made a careful re-investigation of Bottinger's work on 
hemlock tannin, with, the following results : 

(1) Bottinger-'s brominatlon method does not always yield the 
same product, Co0H44Oj0Br4, which I'equires Br 43* 60 per cent., 
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1)11 fc. a series o f coiiipoiuKls iii wliicli the hrojirine cod tent, varie.s 
from 40 to. 49 per cent. The analyses o.f eleven preparations gave: 
Br = 4r28, 47'56, 43-88, 40-12, 43-20, 47-29, 44-56, 4V74, 48*48, 
41-56, and 43-26 per cent. 

(2) If Bottiiiger’s product is obtained, it can be fractionated 
into a number of compounds in which the bromine content varies 
from 40 to 48 per cent. The fractionation method employed by 
us consisted in dissolving- the bromo-compoiind in acetone and 
fractionally precipitating by the addition of cliloroforni. Three 
such experiments were made-, and the results were: 

E.xi)erim.ent I . — Bromine content of product, 43-12 per cent. 

Fractions : I. II. III. IV. V. 

Br == 43-50 4.5-63 46-82 46-96 48-09 i^er cent. 

E.vperhnent 11. — Bromine content of product, 43*88 per cent. 

Fractions: I. It. HI. IV. V. 

Br == 40-22 42-84 44-22 47-86 48-56 per cent. 

Eceperiment III . — Bromine content of product, 43-98 per cent 

Fractions: I. II, HI. 

Br = 41-98 44-56 46-22 per cent. 

(3) If hemlock tannin is prepared and fractionated by the 
method described later, and the different fractions are brominated 
separately, a series of bromo-compounds is obtained in which the 
bromine content increases as the phlobaplieii content decreases. 
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Our results suggest that Bottinger’s formula for hemlock tannin 
and bromo-hemlock tannin must be disregarded, which conclusion, 
probably, also applies to the other bromo-fcanniiis mentioned. 


AJhnli il i/ilrolpxh of Tiromo-hemloch Tamiin. 

During his inve.stigatioiis on broino-quebracho taimin, Niereii- 
stein {Coller/hrni, 1905, 69) obtained on hydrolysis with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide (1) Movanillic acid, and (2) a substance, 
Cc^II^O^Br, to which he assigned provisionally the name moiiobromo- 
quebrachiJic acid. The latter crystallised from chloroform in small 
needles melting at 119—120'^. We have extended these investi- 
' ' ■C C 2 ' 
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gatious to broiiio-lieiiilock taiiiuji, i-jiil were only able to isokiio a 
substance, CgH^O^Br, wliicli apparently is closely allied to< niono- 
bromoquebracliilic acid, and is provisionally called monohrnwa- 
tsuginic acid. For comparison, the anelting points of these two 
siibstauces and of their derivatives are tabulated. 


if/ onob ronioq u ehrachilic A cid. 


M on oh romj}t!< u (ji nic A. cid. 


Free acid ... xn. p. 119 — 120'“ 
Methyl ester m. p. 96 — 98° 
Ethyl ester. , . m. p. 93 — 94° 


FYeeacid ... m. p. 143--- 145“ 
Methyl ester in. p. 108 — 111“ 
Ethyl ester m. p. 100—102“ 


Nierenstein (loc. cit.) obtained froni inoiiobromoquebrachilic 
acid on further hydrolysis inonobromoresorciiiol, but we have 
failed to isolate aii}!- definite disintegration product from mouo- 
broraotsiiginic acid. 

Alhali Hydrolysis . — About 10 grams of bromo-hemlock tannin 
containing 44’66 per cent, of bromine were heated under reilux 
on a water-bath with 100 c.c. of 20 per cent, alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide lor six hours, and the solution was filtered after dilu- 
tion with water. The filti*ate was evaporated to dryness and 
extracted with acidified boiling alcohol. After several days, a 
crop of needles (about 0-1 gram) was obtained, which was collected 
and recrystallised from alcohol and benzene. Repetition of the 
hydrolysis gave amounts of crude monobromotsuginic acid vary- 
ing from 0- 7 to 1-2 per cent, of the weight of bromo-hemlock 
tannin. 

Monohromotsuginic add crystallises from alcohol and benzene 
in small, sharp needles which melt at 143 — 145°, carbon dioxide 
being evolved. 

Found: C = 38-76; H = 3-42; Br = 31-62. M.W. = 251. 

CgH-O^Br requires 0==38-87j H = 2‘87j Br = 32-39 per cent. 

M.W. = 247. 

The ester, prepared by the hydrochloric acid method, 

crystallises from chloroform in silky needles melting at 108- -111°. 

Found: 0=41-95; H = 3'67. 

C^l-IgO^Br requires 0 = 41-38; H—3-44 per cent. 

The ethyl ester crystallises from alcohol in needles melting at 
100 — 102 °. 

Found: 0 = 43-22; H=4-58. 

Ci(Ji\i 04 Bi- requhes 0 = 43*63 ; H = 4*00 per cent. 

The acetyl derivative is prepared by digesting monobromo- 
hsuginic acid with acetic anhydride for several hours, the excess of 
acetic anhydride being removed in a vacuum. It separates from 
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alcohol ill small, cubic crystals melting at 124 — 126°, carlioii 
diox^e being evolved. 

Found; C = 41-22; Ii: = 3*64. 

Cj^jHgOgBr requires C = 41*52; H = 3‘12 per cent. 

Attempts to prepare carbethoxy- and benzoyl derivatives failed, 
as the products did not crystallise. 

So far as it is possible to deduce from the above data, mono- 
bromotsugiine acid may be regarded as having the constitution 
COoH-C.H^OBr-OH, 

Much work, however, is still required before it will be possible 
to decide on a definite constitution for this fission product, which 
in time may prove of importance to the chemistry of hemlock 
tannin in particular and the catechol tannins in general. 


Preparation of Hemlock Tannin. 

The finely sieved hemlock bark (about 8 kilos, were used each 
time) was 6.xtracted repeatedly with acetone. The extraction must 
always be carried out in the cold, on account of the ease with 
which hemlock tannin is oxidised to phlobapheiis. The united 
acetone solutions were evaporated to one-third of their bulk under 
diminished pressure at about 55°. In this and in the succeeding 
operations, great care must be taken to keep the temperature as 
low as possible, as otherwise a considerable loss of hemlock tannin 
occurs through the formation of phlobaphen. 

In order to precipitate the phlobaphens, tiie concentrated acetone 
solution was poured into twice its bulk of water and allowed to 
remain overnight. The phlobaphens, which appeared as a bulky, 
dark red mass, were collected, washed, and dried in a desiccator. 
The filtrate, which contained the hemlock tannin and always a 
certain amount of imprecipitated phlobaphens, was evaporated to 
a viscid mass in a vacuum at a temperature not exceeding 55°. 
This wms dissolved in 570 c.c. of alcohol, and if still rich in 
phlobaphens gave a further precipitation if diluted with an equal 
amount of water. Usually, only a small portion of the alcoholic 
solution was tested, so as to avoid loss through oxidation. If, 
then, on adding water to a test portion little or no precipitation 
of phlobaphens took place, the whole alcoholic solution was 
evaporated io dryness under diminislied pressure at 55°. On the 
other hand, if miieh jdilobaplien was precipitated, the solution was 
diluted with an equal amount of water, and the preceding opera- 
tions were repeated. The resultant mass (about 300 grams) was 
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carefully dried, and appeared then as a dark red, brittle^ sub- 
stance, evidently still rich in phlobaphens. ^ 

The crude liemlock tannin (100 grams) was extracted with 
750 c.c. of carefully dried acetone. The acetone was added in 
several portions and filtered before each fresh addition. The 
residue insoluble in acetone appeared, when carefully washed with 
light petroleum and dried in a vacuum at 70°, as a pale brown 
powder, which weighed about 5 grams. The dark red acetone 
solution was treated with portions of 50, 100, and 400 c.c. of 
chloroform, as used by hfierenstein in the purification of gallo- 
taiiiim (Ariaalen, 1912, 388, 243). The first two fractions were 
dark and inclined to be viscid. The third fraction was pink. 
When washed with light petroleum and dried in a vacuimi, they 
weighed respectively 8, 12, and 35 grams. The filtrate from 
fraction III was evaporated to dryness under diminished pressure 
at 55°, and the residue dissolved in 150 c.c. of ethyl acetate, which 
when poured into 200 c.c. of chloroform yielded 26 grams of a 
light-coloured precipitate. The filtrate was again evaporated to 
dryness, the residue dissolved in 100 c.c. of ethyl acetate, and 
fractions V and were precipitated hy successive addition of 
100 c,c, of chloroform. Fraction V (10 grams) was faintly pink, 
whilst fraction VI (2 grams) was ere aniy- white. 

Found : 

Fraction III.— C = 61'58, 61-86; H = 5-05, 5-29. 

Fraction IV.— C = 63-52, 63-30; H-5-31, 5-33. 

Fraction V.~C= 64-09 ; H = 5-41. 

Fraction VI.— C=64-24, 64-06, 64-33; H = 4-88,, 5-08, 5-23 
per cent. 

The amorphous character of the products and also the varia- 
tions in the composition of the different fractions show how un- 
desirable it is to calculate an empirical formula for hemlock tannin, 
as is also the case with gallotannin (compare Nierenstein, A nnalen^ 
1912, 388, 243). In addition to this, hemlock tannin also contains 
traces of a inethoxy-componiid, from which we have not succeeded 
ill freeing' it. We found that even the purest fraction (VI) con- 
tained OMe = 0-80, whilst some of the other fractions gave as much 
as 3'56 per cent, of methoxyl,* 

* Diu'ing these investigations, experiments were also made to see if some 
of tile methoxyi in the hemlock tannin showed resistance towards liydriodic 
field, and we therefore re-heated the l^erkin-Zeisel apparaUis on the foliowdug 
day after l.lie met hoxy-ostimations had been earried out, as <ies<‘rii)6d hy 
Iferzig 1905 , 25 , 003 ; 1908 , 29 , 263 ) during his invest! gallon of 

ellagic acid. We were thus able to observe an increase in the 3tiethox.v- 
content ivhieh, however, could be accounted for by the formation of a 
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Purified hemlock taimin is a pink, amorphous powder which 
does not melt when heated above 300*^, but begins to decompose 
at about 260—275°. It is soluble in alcohol, acetone, ethyl 
acetate, or water, in which it forms deep red solutions. When 
hydrolysed according to Fischer and Freudenberg's inethod (Ber., 
1912, 45, 915) for the estimation of sugar in gallotanniii, it was 
found that hemlock tannin does not contain any kind of sugar. 
With iron chloride it gives a deep green coloration, especially in 
alcoholic solution. Plemlock tannin is pi’ecipitated by gelatin or 
alkaloids, and is quantitatively absorbed by caseinogen (compare 
Korner and Nierenstein, Cliem. Zeit., 1911, 36, 31; Nierenstein. 
An?wJen, 1912, 388, 224; Spieus, .7. Agrlc. A'e/., 1919, 6, 77). 

AATiaH H jfdraJ j/sls of lienilock Tannin. 

(1) Alcoholic Fofassiuni HydrooAde. — The only definite fission 
product obtained by this method was protocatechuic acid, crystal- 
lising from water in small needles melting at 191 — 194°, carbon 
dioxide being evolved. When mixed wdth protocatechuic acid, no 
depression (m. p. 193-— 194°) was observed. 

(2) Alcoholic Barium, II ydroreide. — ^We originally used aqueous 
barium hydroxide with some success, but later employed the 
methyl-alcoholic solution (compare Miiller, T., 1915, 107, 874). 
This hydrolysis yielded protocatechuic acid, 2 : 3-dihydroxybenzoic 
acid, and a new substance, CjoHgO^, which was apparently an 
aldehyde. 

The hydrolysis was carried out by heating about 10 grams of 
hemlock tannin with an excess of inethyl-alcoholic barium hydr- 
oxide for eight to ten hours under reflux. The alcohol was then 
removed on the %vater-bath, and the residue diluted with water 
and acidified with dilute sulphuric acid. The liquid, and also the 
barium sulphate precipitate, were extracted several times with 
ether, and the ethereal solution (solution ..4) treated wdth sodium 
hydrogen carbonate solution saturated with carbon dioxide. The 
aqueous part thus obtained was acidified and extracted wdth ether 
(solution Tif), and both ethereal solutions \vere investigated 
separately. 

Fthereal Soliitioii A .. — The solution left, on evaporation, a tarry 

precipitate of silvei' iodide when hydriodic acid and acetic anliydride are left 
for twenty-four hours and then heated (Mannmg and Kierenstein, 1913, 
3983. Critics of this note {compare Ch Ooldschmiedh iSej'*., 1914, 47, 389; 
A. G-. Perkin and Oe.sch, T., 1914, 105 , 2352) appear to .have overlooked the 
necessity of allowing the'. mixture' to- .remain,- for at least a' day before any 
precipitation of silver iodide can be obtained. 
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mass, wliicli became solid on rubbing and kneading witli light 
petroleum. The dry solid was then extracted in a Soxlilet 
apparatus with benzene, when the greater part of the product dis- 
solved, leaving a tarry residue in the thimble. The benzene was 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue (about 0-8 gram) crystal- 
lised from alcohol and benzene, from which it separated in small, 
silky plates melting at 125 — 126'^. It is also soluble in alcohol 
or much benzene or toluene, from which solutions it crystallises in, 
needles (m. p. 125 — 126°) after strong concentration of the 
solvents. 

Found: C = ’68-45; H-4-83. M.W,=160, 166. 

CjyHgOg requires C = 68'18; H=4’54 per cent. M.W. = 176. 

With plieiiylhydraziue it forms a 'i)lienylhydrar.onv.^ which 
crystallises from glacial acetic acid in dark brown needles melting 
and decomposing at 19l°. 

Found: N = 17-91, 17-49. 

CjfiHgOijlSro requires N — 17-27 per cent. 

When oxidised on the water-bath with potassium permanganate 
ill alkaline suspension, it yields the Cr,H 702 *G 0 .>H, which 

crystallises from water in long, prismatic needles melting at 
214 — 216°, carbon dioxide being evolved. 

Found: C = 62*42 ; 4 -60. 

CiuHgO^ requires C = 62'50; H = 4*20 per cent. 

The and ^iotassi um ssAts ^v%re. prepared and crystallised 

from water. 

Found: Na = ll-12;K = 20*86. 

Galculated: Na = 10-74; K = 20’40 per cent. 

Diazomethane yields the methyl ester, which crystallises from 
benzene in silky needles melting at 152— 153°. 

; Found: C-64-24,; H=4-82., . 

requires C = 64-18 j H=:4’62 per cent. 

Ethereal Solidion residue which was left on evapor- 

ation of the ether crystallised from ivater in small needles melting 
indefinitely between 145° and 168°, although the product was 
recrystallised several times from that solvent. The only definite 
colour reactions obtained were those of protocatechuic acid, and 
the analytical data also agreed for a dihydroxybenzoic acid. 
(Found: C = 54-12; IT=4‘22. G 7 H ^04 requires C = 54‘52; H = 3-94 

per cent.) Attempts were made to separate the mixture by frac- 
tional crystallisation, but no fraction of a definite snelting point 
was obtained. The })roduct when heated with soda-lime only gave, 
so far as could be ascertained, catechol (small needles from 
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benzene, m. p. 102-— -103°), from which we concluded that the 
mixture consisted probably of protocatechiiic acid (m. p. 
198— -199°) and 2 : 3-dihydroxybenzoic acid (m. p. 204°) (compare 
Praxmarer, 3£onatsfi 1906, 27 , 1199 ; also abstract of this paper, 
A., 1907, 92, i, 216, where the melting point is wrongly given as 
240°). The product was therefore treated in ethereal solution 
with diazoin ethane and converted into the methyl esters of veratric 
acid (m. p. 59 — 60°) and 2 : 3-dimethoxybenzoic acid (m. p. 
57 — 58°) (compare Praxmarer, loc. eif,), and the mixture 
fractionated under diminished pressure. Sixteen grams of the 
methyl esters gave the following fractions, which crystallised from 
benzene on subsequent solidification : 

Fraction I. — l’S4 Grams, b. p. 124 — 127°/10 — 11 mm., m, p. 
47—53°. 

Fraction II. — h26 Grams., b. p. 124 — 126°/10 — 12 mra., m. p. 
52—54°. 

Fraction III. — 4*47 Grams, b. p. 125 — 127°/ 10— 12 mm., m. p. 
55 — 56°. 

Fraction IV. — 2-12 Grams, b. p. 126 — 129°/ 10 — 11 ram., m. p. 
58—59°. 

Each fraction was hydrolysed on the water-bath with alkali, and 
the^ free nietlioxy-acids were crystallised from dilute alcohol. 
These fractions melted as follows: 

Fraction I.— M. p. 162 — 168°. 

Fraction II. ~M. p. 178—180°. Mixed m. p. with veratric acid, 
178 — 180°; mixed m. p. with 2 : 3-methoxybenzoic acid, 
168—164°. ■ ■ ■ 

Fraction III.— -M. p. 176 — 183°. Mixed m. p. with veratric 
acid, 164 — 171°; mixed m, p. with 2 : S-dimethoxyheiizoic 
acid, 172— 178°. 

Fraction lY. — -M. p. 184— 186°. Mixed m. p. with veratric 
acid, 168 — 174°; mixed m. p. with 2 : 3-dimethoxybenzoic 
acid, m. p. 183 — 185°, 

The melting point of veratric acid is given as 181° (compare 
Freund and Niederhofheim, ^Ser., 1896, 29 , 858; KostanecM and 
Tainbor, Ber., W07, 39 , 4022). There is, however, no reference to 
2 : 3-dimethoxybenzoic acid. This was therefore prepared by the 
action of diazomethane on 2 : S-dihydroxybenzoic acid prepared 
according to Praxmarer’s method (loc. cit.) ; the ester was sub- 
sequently hydrolysed and the methoxy-acid crystallised from dilute 
alcohol, from which it separated in needles melting at 187—188°, 
carbon dioxide being evolved, (Found; Ci=5'9T4; H = 5'72, 
CuHijjOj requires 0 = 59-31; H = 6*54 per cent.) 
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■From the above data, it is probable that fraction. II consisted 
iiiamly of veratric acid (Found: C— 59’12; H = 5'78. Calc.:' 
C=:: 59 * 31 ; H = 5-54 per cent.), whereas fraction IV consisted of 
2 ; 3-dimethoxybenzoic acid (Found: ,C'^58‘92; H = 5*46. Calc.: 
C = 59'31 ; 11 = 5-54 per cent.), from which we conclude that proto- 
cateclmic and 2 : 3-dihydroxybenzoic acids are formed dining the 
hydrolysis of hemlock tannin. 

Methylated Hemlack Tannin. 

Hemlock tannin was methylated with diazomethaiie in ethereal 
.suspensions, fractions IV, V, and VI only being- used for the 
methylation. The dry tamiiu was suspended in ether, as used 
in the Grignard reaction (compare Clibbeiis and Niereiistein, T., 
1915, 107, 1491), and an excess of diazomethane allowed to act 
on it for about twelve hours. In the case of fraction IV there 
was always a residue, after methylation, insoluble in ether [similar 
observations were made by Herzig (^Monatsh.^ 1912, 33, 843), and 
Fischer and Freudenberg {Ber., 1912, 45, 2723), during the 
methylation of gallotaniiin with diazomethaiie]. Fraction V also 
left a small residue, but fraction VI on methylation dissolved 
completely in ether. 

The ethereal solution was filtered and the ether removed under 
diminished pressure. The residue was purified by dissolving in a 
little alcohol and pouring into water. It frequently happened 
that the methylated product did not separate out readily, in which 
case the liquid was shaken vigorously to coagulate the precipitate 
and allowed to remain for a time, The precipitate was then 
collected, carefully washed, and dried in a desiccator. 

Methylated hemlock tannin obtained in this way after several 
precipitations was a white, amorphous product with a more or less 
distinctly yellow tint; it was readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
acetone, benzene, carbon tetrachloride, or s-tetrachloroethane, but 
insoluble in light petroleum. The product had no definite melting 
point; it sintered at 74 — 79° and melted at 134 — 141°, 

Found: 0 = 65-69, 65-23, 64-82, 65T2; H = 5'58, 5*46, 5*82, 
5‘27; OMe= 26-48, , 25'66, 25-84 per cent. M.V7. (in 
chloroform) = 620, 561, 552, 574. 

The methoxy-estimations were carried out in a Zeisel-Perkin 
apparatus, acetic anhydride being added. If the latter was 
replaced by phenol (compare Weishut, Monutsh,^ 1913, 33, 1165), 
the same result was obtained (OM©=:25'76 per cent.). In view 
of the experiences of W. Richter (Diss., Erlangen, 1902, 44), who 
found that eutannin is more fully methylated with diazomethane 
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ill an acetone solution than in an ethereal one, we also used the 
former as a solvent, without, howev'er, inoreasing the iiietlioxy- 
content, (Found: OMe=2S'89 per cent.). For similar reasons, 
we also used methyl alcohol as a solvent .(compare Geak© and 
Niereiisteiu, BNtchew. 1914, 8, 292), the result being the same 
(Found: OMe = 25*43 per cent.). 

Methylated hemlock tannin was found to be optically active : 
[a]|J —41° (in chloroform), — 24’7° (in .s*detrachloroethaiie), 50'1° 
(in alcohol), and ~16'9° (in acetone). 


AJkali of Methylated Hemlock Tannin. 

Methylated hemlock taiiiiin (about 5 — 10 grams) was hydrolysed 
by boiling with a 10 per cent, solution of alcoholic potassium hydr- 
oxide for about three hours. The alcohol was then evaporated, 
and the residue extracted with boiling water and filtered from any 
incompletely hydrolysed or tarry substance. On acidifying with 
dilute sulphuric acid, the filtrate gave a bulky precipitate (pre- 
cipitate .^1), which was collected, washed, and dried in a desiccator. 
The filtrate was extracted with ether several times, and the 
ethereal extract treated with a 5 per cent, solution of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate saturated -with carbon dioxide. Nothing was 
found to remain in the ether. The sodium hydrogen carbonate 
solution was acidified with dilute sulphuric acid and extracted 
with ether. On evaporation of the ether, a residue was obtained 
which was crystallised several times from water with the addition 
of animal charcoal, when small crystals were obtained melting at 
208°. They proved to be vanillic acid, and gave no depression 
of the melting point when mixed with vanillic acid. (Pound : 
C = 57-02;'H==5*08. Calc. : C=57-ll ; H = 4-8i per cent.) 

Precipitate J,:—-Th|. product was purified by dissolving several 
times in alcohol and precipitating with water. 

Found: 0=^67-14, 66-83; H-6-49, 6-22; OMe = 28*18 per cent. 

When oxidised with pobassium permanganate in alkaline solu- 
tion, hemipinic acid was produced. The following method of 
oxidation gave the best results. 1‘5 Grams of the substance were 
heated on a water-bath for six to eight hours with 75 c.c. of 
2i\^-potassium hydroxide and 3 grams of potassium permanganate 
dissolved in about 50 c.c. of water, which were added in two por- 
tions. The solution was acidified, filtered, and extracted with 
ether. The residue left on evaporation crystallised from water 
in Rmall needles, which melted when slowly heated at 170—173° 
(compare Nierenstein, Annaletif 1913, 396, 198; Pschorr and 

''c c* 2 ■: 
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Saiiiiileaiiu, Ber., 1S99_, 32, 3411), which, melting point was not 
depressed when mixed with hemipinic . acid prepared from, opianic 
acid. (Found: C = 53'33; 11 — 5*09. Calc.: C = r)3’07; 11 = 4*47 

percent.) 

Mild hydrolysis of precipitate furnished opiauic acid, which 
was obtained on warming 2 grams of the substance with 20 c.c. of 
2iF-alcoholic potassium hydroxide for several hours on the water- 
bath under reflux at a temperature not higher than 60°. The 
alcohol was evaporated, the residue acidified, and extracted with 
ether. The ethereal extract was shaken with sodium hydrogen 
carbonate solution saturated with carhon dioxide, and the aqueous 
part, after acidification with dilute sulphuric acid, extracted with 
ether. The carefully dried residue which was left on evaporation 
of the ether deposited, from benzene, thin, prismatic needles melt- 
ing at 147 — 149°. When mixed with opianic acid, no' depression 
of the melting point was observed. (Found: C = o6*82, 56'78; 
H = 5-12, 4*94. Calc.: C = 57*llg H=4-81 per cent.) A small 
amount was converted into the oxime, crystallising in small 
needles melting at 81°, which is in the vicinity of the melting point 
82—83°, as found by W. H. Perkin, jim. (T., 1890, 57, 1071). 
There was not enough material for a combustion. 

The fact that the methylated hemlock tannin yields opianic 
acid (I) suggests the possible existence of noropianic acid (II) in 
hemlock tannin, ■which probably explains the formation of hemi- 
pinic acid (III) and veratric acid (IV) from methylated hemlock 
tannin and protocatechuic acid (V) and 2 : 3-dihyd.roxybenzoic acid 
(VI) from hemlock tannin : 


OMe 


■■■■■ ' \x' 

(I.) 


'OHO 


OMe 

(III.) 


OMe 

(IV.) ' 


■■■"OH"' 

(II.) 

(Aot 


OH 

(Not isolated.) 


OH 

■ jC0.H' 

\/ 

(V.) 

/■.''''.'•OH'.'';"' 

\/ 
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LV . — The Formation of' Diazoamino-compoimds from 
^-Naphthylamine. 

By Geobge Marshall Norman, 

During the preparation of some diazoamino-compoimds involving 
the action of diazotised ^-iiaphthylamine on amines of the benzene 
series, it was noticed that, in the case of o-toluidine, the product 
was a tarry substance which, on keeping, became a dark red solid 
and consisted of o-tolueneazo-jS-naphthylamme (Norman, T., 1912, 
101, 1914). , , ■ ■ 

A search has been made for other cases of this result, and as 
both m- and pdoluidine gave diazoamino-compounds, o-substituted 
amines have been selected for the purpose. However, a sub- 
stituent in the o-positioii, even a methyl radicle, is not the only 
condition necessary, for, although //?-4-xylidine gave ■wi-xylene-4- 
azo-B-iiaphthyiamine, p-xyUdine gave a diazoainiiio-compound, a 
result also obtained with o-chloroaiiiline, 3-bromo-p-toliiidine, and 
5-broino-Q-toluicline. Under : the same conditions, diazotised 
iS-naphthylainiiie does not appreciably react with S-nitro-p-toluidine 
or S-nitro-o-toluidine, even on keeping for several hours. The 
same difficulty was encountered in the ease of s-trichloroaniline. 

The diazoaniiiib-conipounds obtained pass quite readily into the 
isomeric aminoazo-compoiinds on heating with the contained 
benzene base and its hydrochloi'ide. This can be explained by 
the OGGurrenee of an intramolecular change or by a prelinimary 
decomposition into a diazoninm salt and ^-naphthylainine, with 
Biibsequent reconibination to form the azo-compound, and this is 
supported by the formation of p-tolueneazo-^-naphthylainme on 
heating diazoamino-p-toluene with p-toluidine hydrochloride and 
jS-naphthylamine in molecular proportions and excess of ■ j^tGluidiiio, 
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The experiments of Meldola and Streatfeild (T., 1887, 51, 434) 
showed that the action of aqueous acids is to decojnpose mixed 
diazoamiiio-compounds into four products, the bases and the corre- 
sponding' diazoniiiin salts in molecular proportions, but under the 
conditions of the present experiments the only arainoazo-compoiiiid 
produced is derived from the diazotised henzenoid base and 
j3-naphth.ylaniine in practically quantitative yield. The decom- 
position into four products evidently does not occur, or one would 
expect to find ^-iiaphthaleneazo-jS-naphthylaiiiine among the pro- 
ducts, unless, indeed, jS-naphthalenediazonium chloride in the 
presence of the benzene base is converted into a substituted 
beiizeiiediazouiuin chloride. 

When the diazoamino-compounds are heated with jS-naphthol, 
either i3-iiap>htiiylainiiie or the benzene base is eliminated, and the 
resulting hydroxy azo-compound is not a mixture in the cases ex- 
amined. Thus, the diazoamino-compouiid obtained from 5-bromo- 
o-toliiidine gave 5-bromo-o-tolueneazo-/S-naplithol and eliminated 
/3-naphthylamiiie, but the compounds from o-chloroaniline, 
3-bromo-p-toluidine, and i»?-xylidine gave )3-naphthalen.eazo-i8- 
iiaphthol and eliminated the beuzenoid base. Probably this can 
be best explained by the formation of an unstable intermediate 
compound, ■u'hich undergoes decomposition with the elimination of 
one of the bases present, the mode of decomposition depending on 
the nature and position of the substituent radicles. 

ExP EB I MENTAL, 

C6H3(CH3)2-N«-CjoH(5-NIL. 

This compound crystallises from methylated spirit in orange-red 
plates melting 'at 126°: 

0-1345 gave 18 c.c. (moist) at 16° and 750 mm. N = 15-4. 

C^jgHjrNg requires N = 15*27 per cent. 

The acetyl derivative crystallises from ethyl acetate in small, 
orange-red needles melting at 142° : 

0'1235 gave 13‘9 c.c, ISI 2 (moist) at 15° and 752 mm. N =-13-l. 

CooTIioONg requires N — 13 ’25 per cent. 

The henzoyl derivative crystallises from ethyl acetate in bright 
red needles melting at 145°: 

0-1142 gave 11-2 c.c. N, (moist) at 17° and 756 mm. N — 11-3. 

C 25 H. 2 j^ON 3 , requires N— 11 '08 per cent. 
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Action, of ^-Naphthalenedki“omiim Chloride on mA-Xi/lidine. 

On the addition of sodium acet-ate to the cold solution, a brown 
solid separated which became tarry, and, on keeping, solidified to 
a red solid, which was identified as /a-xylene“4-azo-jB-naphthyl- 
amine. , ■ 

EeductiotL of m-XpleneA<iso-0~naphthylcm.m 

111 order to establish beyond doubt the constitutioii of this com- 
pound, it was reduced with zinc dust ill acetic acid solution. 
Acetic anhydride was then added, and the subsequent addition of 
a little water caused the separation of a solid, which was identified 
as diacetyl-1 : 2-iiaphthylenediainine, whilst from the mother 
liquor aceto-?«-4-xylidide was obtained. 

Action of Xitr oils Acid on m-Xylene-i-azo-^~naphthylcmiinc. 

Meldola and East’s method (T., 1888, 53, 465.) gave a tarry 
solid, which was boiled with alcoholic potassium hydroxide. The 
product was identified as ?«-xylene-4-azo-i8-naphthol (m. p. 166°). 

> 

o-Ghlorob e n sencoso-^'/taph iJiphiniinei CeH 4 Cl*N 2 * 

This compound crystallises from benzene in red needles melting 
at 151°,;, ■ ■■ 

0'1520 gave 19-5 c.c. N.> (moist) at 16° and 748 mm. ]S[ = 14*71. 

CjeHioNsCl requires N = 14 -93 per cent. 

The acetyl derivative crystallises froiii ethyl acetate in orange- 
red, silky needle.s melting at 153°: 

0*1324 gave 0*5940 AgCl. Cl = 1M. 

C^gHj^ONgCl requires 01 = 10*97 per cent. 

The 5 2 ' derivative crystallises from glacial acetic acid in 

orange needles melting at 167°': 

0* 1841 gave 0*6955 AgCl. 01 = 9*35. 

C.jgHjtjOK'gCl requires 01=9*2 per cent. 

^-X a ph t hal e nedim oam I no-o-cktoro h e ns ene, G^H4C1 • NgH • C10H7. 

This compound crystallises from toluene in pale brown, minute 
needles melting at 100°. When .heated with o-chloroaniline and 
its liydrocliloride at 60°, it changes readily into the isomeric aiiiino- 
azo-compouiid, . and. ■, •when ■ heated ' .'with, '^-iiaphthol it ■ tgiveg 
^-naphthaleneazo-^-naphthol and o-chloroaniline : 
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0*1231 gave 15*9 c.c, (moist) at 17° and 750 mm. N = 14-S. 
Cj(jH| 2 iSr 3 Cl requires N = 14*93 per cent. 

3 -B w M O'p-tol II c nea so-^~n a ph t hi/larn In e , CgUgMeBr • N., * 

Tins compound crystallises from methylated spirit in glistening, 
dark red plates melting at 1 7 2° : 

0-1461 gave 16*0 c.c. (moist) at 18° and 752 min. lSr = 12*48. 

Cj-Hi^NgBr requires N = 12*35 . per cent. 

Tlie acetyl derivative crystallises from glacial acetic acid in 
small, yellow iieedle.s melting- at 168°: 

0-1324 gave 0*6459 AgBr. Br=20*76.' 

Ci(jHj(.ONgBr requires Br = 20*94 per cent, 

Tlie henzoyl derivative crystallises from ethyl acetate in orange- 
red needles melting at 186°: 

0*1448 gave 0*6090 x\gBr. Br = 17*89. 

C.^iHigONaBr requires Br= 18*02 per cent. 


i-0~^^aphthalenediazocmimo-S-hrot7iotQlueHe, 

OcHsMeBr-NsH-CioH-. 

This compound crystallises from methylated spirit in pal© brown 
prisms melting at 104°. On heating -with 3-bromo-p-toliudine and 
its hydrochloride at 60°, it passes readily into the isomeric amino- 
azo-compouiid, and when heated with ^-naphthol eliminates 
3'bromo-jp-toluidine and gives 3-bromo-y>toliieneazo-/6-naphthol, 
■which crystallises from benzene in red needles melting at 169°: 

0*23 gave 24 c.c. No. (moist) at 14° and 752 mm. N = 12*14. 

Ci-Iii 4 N;jBr requires N = 12‘35 per cent. 

Q-Broifto-o-fohtenmzo-^^naphthplamiiie, 

CeHaMeBr'Np-CjjH^j-NHo. 

This compound crystallises from methylated spirit in small, red 
] -dates melting at 152°: 

0-1542 gave 16*6 c.c. (moist) at 15° and 754 mm. ]Sr = 12*52. 

Oj,-rf 44 NgBr requires K = 12'35 per cent. 

The acetyl derivative crystallises from ethyl acetate in orange- 
red, feathery needles melting at 189°: 

0*1643 gave 0*8115 AgBr. Br=21*02. 

CjgHicONgBr requires Br = 20*94 per cent. 
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Tile hen-oyl derivative crystallises from ethyl acetate in pale 
orange, feathery needles melting at 179° : 

0-1862 gave 0-7859 AgBr. Br = 17-96. 

GT^HjgONgBr requires Br= 18-02 per cent. 


%^'Xaphthalenedia£oamino-5~hromotoluene^ 

CcHsMeBr-NsH-CioH.. 

This compound crystallises from toluene in small, red needles 
melting at 113°. AVhen heated with 5-bronio-o-toluidine and its 
hydrochloride at 65°, it passes into the isomeric aminoazo 'Com- 
pound, and when heated with ;8'iiaphthol it eliminates i8-naphthyl- 
amiue and yields 5-bromo-o-tolueneazo-^-naphthol, which crystal- 
lises from benzene in red plates melting- at 174°; 

0-1459 gave IG c.c. No (moist) at 19° and 749 min. 17 = 12-42. 

C] 7 Hj^ 4 N 3 Br requires N = 12-35 per cent. 


CiiHgMe^'Na'CjoHe'NHo. 

This compound crystallises from methylated spirit in brilliant 
orange-red needles melting at 119°: 

0-1421 gave 18‘6 c.c. No (moist) at 17° and 754 mm. N = 15-07. 

C 4 gHi 7 N 3 requires N = 15 '27 per cent. 

The acetyl derivative crystallises from ethyl acetate in dark red 
needles melting at 167°: 

O' 1239 gave 14-2 c.c. No (moist) at 15° and 750 mm. N=13*24. 

CooHjgONg requires N = 13*25 per cent. 

The henzoyl derivative crystallises from ethyl, acetate in orange- 
red, feathery needles melting at 148°: 

0'1761 gave 16‘6 c.c. No (moist) at 15° and 750 mm. N = 10'9. 

C 25 H 2 iON 3 requires N = 11-08 per cent. 

%^~NapfithaIenediiUoamino-'p-xylene, CeHgMe.^'-NgH'CiyHj. 

This com poiind crystallises from benzene in brownish-red crystals 
melting somewhat indefinitely at 120°. On heating with |j(-x;yiicliiie 
and its hydroehloride, a small quantity of a yellow solid melting 
at 124°, and containing ll’T per cent, of nitrogen, was obtained, 
but it was not further identified. On heating with ^-iiaphthol, it 
gives i8-naphthaleneazo-j3-naphthol and p-xylidine ; 

0-1213 gave lo'O c.c. No (moist) at 17° and 754 mm. N = 15-09. 

CjgHi-N^ requires N= 15*27 per cent. 
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o-^"ifro-p-folueneaia-^naphfh>/laj/iifie, 

NO.^CcIIaMe-No-CjoHc-NH.. 

This eoiupoimd crystallises from toluene in dark bronze needles 
jueltiug- at 224° ; 

0‘1133 gave IS e.c. No (moist) at 18° and 753 niin. N —18*18. 

Cj 7 Hi 40 o]Sr 4 requires N — 18‘3 per cent. 

The acettjl derivative crystallises from ethyl acetate or toluene 
in small 3 red needles melting at 200°: 

0'1441 gave ‘20*2 c.c. N> (moist) at 19° and 753 inni. N'= 15-95, 
C 49 H 4 e 03 N 4 requires N = 16*09 per cent, 

The benzopl derivative .crystallises from ethyl acetate in red 
needles meltiug* at 158°: 

0*1137 gave 13'7 c.c., (moist) at 16°' and 750 iiim. N -.= 13*86. 

1 ‘equires N = 13*66 per cent. 


b-Nitro-Q-tol-uenmzo-^-naplithylain/hie, 

NO.,-C9H3Me*N2-CjoH6-NH2. 

This compound crystallises from toluene in dark bronze needles 
melting at 210°: 

0'1239 gave 19*1 c.c. N., (moist) at 16° and 758 mm. N = 17*93, 
C 47 Hi 402 ]Sr 4 requires N = 18*3 per cent. 

The acetyl derivative crystallises from toluene in red needles 
melting at 240° : 

0'1361 gave 19*2 c.c. (moist) at 17° and 754 .inni. N-— 16*24. 
GigHifjOgN^ reqiiires N:^ 16*09 per cent. 

The hemoyl derivative crystallises from toluene in red needles 
melting at 197° : 

0*1356 gave 16 c.c. (moist) at 16° and 760; mm. N-“13*7G, 
G24H4g03N4 requires N = 13*66 per cent. 

s-Tri cJiloro h enze neazo- i/re, C^jHoChpN.^* C4 oH,-NI1. 

This compound crystallises from benzene in red needles melting 
■ at 157°: ,, 

0-2135 gave 0*2618 AgCL 01=30*26, 

requires Gl ::?= 30 *38 per cent. 

The (icetifl derivative erystallism from ethyl neetate in 'reddish- 
yellow . needles, melting at , 1699 . 

0*2341 g.ave,0*2556-:AgGl. 0l=27*01.- 

per cent. 
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Action, of li-Toluidine ami its I/t/drocMoncIe on D(uzoaniino-l>- 
toluene in the Prenem'e of P-Kaphthj/Iainine, 

Molecular quantities of diazoamiiio-^/-toluene, p-toluidine Iiyilro- 
cliloride, and ^-iiaplitliylamiiie were dissolved in p-toliiidine and 
heated for twelve hours at 50°. Oii treatment with hydrochloric 
acid, a residue was obtained which was crystallised from methylated 
spirit, and melted at 112°. It was identified as p-tolueiieazo-jB- 
iiaphthylainiiie. 

AluNicrrAx. TECHNicAn School, 

Bury, LANCASatRE. lEccdvcch May lilh, iiiiO.j 


LV.L. — The Chemistry of the Ghikieonic Acids. 

Part XT. The Occurrence of 1 ; 'A-Addiiion to the 
Normal Form. 

By Jocelyn Field Thorpe. 

In Fart IX of this series (T., 1913, 103, 1679) it was shown that 
the c/s-Iabile ester of j8-methylglutaconic acid, which can be readily 
formed by the action of alcoholic sodium ethoxide on ethyl im- 
dehydracetate, • 

(1) + ElGH ^ 

OOi,Kt-OH.-CMe;CH-CO,Ht 

’ . + Me*COj;Et ' , ’ 

condenses with the sodium compound of ethyl cyanoacetate, giving 
a 60 per cent, yield of a condensation product in accordance with 
the equation 

COgEt-CElCMe'CHDCOgEt . CCEEt-CHDCMe-CH^-COaEt 
(2), + Cll2(GN)-Ca;Et , CH(CX)-C02Efc 

whereas the normal, e.ste.r, C 02 Et'CH‘CHMe*dH*G 0 . 2 Et, which 
can be prepared from the norinal acid by etherification, yields no 
condensation product under the same experimental conditions. 
Several other esters of normal acids of the series were subjected 
to the same reaction, and the failure in each case to obtain a 
condensation product was. ' regarded . as . evidence that substances 
possessing the,, normal tstructiire ■■which,, ..in accordance with ; the 
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views put forward in this, series^ have constitutions best represented 
by the general formula CO.E-CR-CHR-CR-CO.R (R = H or alkyl), 
do not form additive products when treated with the usual additive 
reagents. 

. The evidence is, however, negative, and during the wdiole course 
of these researches on the glutaconic acids, frequent attempts have 
been made tn obtain direct evidence of the structure of the normal 
forms by inducing them to form additive products in the 
1 : 3-positioiis. If, for example, bromine could be made to unite 
with the terminal carbon atoms of the normal system, thus : 


~OH*C 05 ,H OHBr-COgH 

(jHg 

— OH-COgH (JHBr-COgH 

and if the isomeric compound produced from, the labile modifica- 
tion were found to be formed in accordance with the scheme; 

CH-OOgH OHBr-COall 

GH +Bv, CHBr 

UHg'COsH OHa'COaH 


no reasonable doubt wmiild then remain that the formulae for the 
glutaconic acids suggested in this series must be a close approxim- 
ation to the truth. 

tJnfortunately, the evidence obtained in this way is far from 
satisfactory. The stable normal acids of the type of /3-niethyl- 
gliitaconic acid (the o?'«-acid of Feist, Annalen, 1906, 345, 64, and 
of Fichter and Schvpab, Annalen, 1907, 348 , 254, melting at 149*^) 
do not react with the halogen to give any definite additive pro- 
ducts, although the cis-labiie acid (the ^m/ks-acid of Feist and' 
Fichter, melting at 115 — 116°) readily forms ajS-dibromo-^-methyl- 
glutaric acid, COaH-CHBr-CMeBi-Cm-CO.H: (m. p. 145°)> when 
treated with bromine in direct sunlight (Fichter and Schwab, loc. 
dt.). ' 

On the other hand, those acids, of which glutaconic acid itself is 
the best example, the labile forms of which are so unstable as to 
be incapable of isolation, yet readily pass, either through hydroxy- 
anhydride formation or through the formation of the sodium 
derivative of the esters, into derivatives of the labile forms (T.; 

COoH-CE'CHs-CH-COoH . ' 

Clntaooiiic acid. ITydroxy-ajihydrMo, 

COgEt-OH :CH*CH:C(ONa) -OEt 

>Sodium derivative of ester. 
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10»1, 863; 1.913, 103, 1757), react wit-Ii broiiiiae in a curious 
niaiiner, For example, glutaconic acid readily absorbs tlie correct 
araoiint of bromine, but no one appears to< have been able to isolate 
any definite product from the reaction mixture. Kiliani (Ber., 
1885, 18, 2517) first studied the action of bromine on this acid. 
He noticed the rapid absorption of the halogen, but, without 
attempting to isolate the additive product, treated the crude reac- 
tion mixture with calcium carbonate and obtained a 10 per cent, 
yield, of ajG-dihydroxyglutaric acid, 

C02H-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CH.yCOoH, 
a yield which was subsequently increased to 14 per cent {Ber., 
1905, 38, 3625). Ultimately, Feist {Ber., 1911, 44, 137) was able 
to obtain an 80 — 85 per cent, yield of the dibroino-ester, 
CO^Et-CHBr-CMeBrU'Ha-COoEt, 
by bromiiiatiiig ethyl glutacoiiate in sunlight. 

It is evident, therefore, that the normal acids of this series do 
not react with bromine in the way one would expect an ajS-un- 
saturated acid to react, and that they only form additive products 
under conditions which favour the transformation of the normal 
into- the labile modifications. The labile acids, on the other hand, 
are easily converted into o^-dibromo-additive products in accord- 
ance with the properties of the structures assigned to them. 

Direct evidence respecting the structure of the normal form 
can, however, be obtained from a stud;^ of the condensation pro- 
ducts formed f,rom the normal and labile esters of jS-methyl- 
glutaconic acid with the sodium compound of ethyl cyanoacetate, 
for it is now found that whereas the c/s-labile ester reacts in accord- 
ance with equation (2) and gives a yield, which has now been 
increased to 80 per cent., of the 1: 2-additive product, the normal 
ester can, under special conditions described in the experimental 
portion, be made to yield a small quantity (approximately 6 per 
cent.) of a condensation product which, when hydrolysed, is con- 
yerted into y-methylbntane-a^S-tricarboxylic acid, in accordance 
with the scheme: ' 

—OH-COgEt ■ 

CHMe +0H2(0N)*CO2Et 

—in-COaEt 

CH^-COgEt 

OH(ClSf)*.COjEt 


CF^-COJi 
UHM©; ' ' . 
6h-Co.m; 

(jHj'COgH 
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an acid whicli was found by direct comparison to be identical witli 
lliat prepared by Hope and Perkin (T., 1911, 99, 762) by the 
interaction of ethyl bromoacetate and the condensation product of 
ethyl sodioeyanoacetate with ethyl crotoiiate. 

There cart be no question, therefore, that in this reaction addi- 
tion has been effected in the 1 : S-positions, and although the yield 
is small, the formation of a condensation product having the above 
composition is direct evidence of the structure of the normal form. 

A similar condensation tried with ethyl glutaconate failed to 
bring about addition in the 1 : 3-positions, and the product (about 
5 per cent, yield) was found to have the structure assigned to it 
in the previous paper (T.. 1913, 103, 1580). It had therefore 
been formed in accordance with the scheme: 

CH'COsEfc CO2Et-CH(CN)*0H-C02'Efc 

OH + GH2(GN')*C02Et QE^ 

tJH.y(X>2Et (JHg-COgEt 

and it is evident that a small quantity of the normal ester is con- 
verted into the labile ester under the experimental conditions used. 
It is of interest to record at this stage a tendency that has been 
detected for the cn«?-labile ester to pass into the normal ester when 
kept. Hitherto, the cf.s-ester has been regarded as a compai'atively 
stable substance. It distils without change, and can be hydrolysed 
to the corresponding ci'Vacid wdthont conversion into the normal 
isoineride. * 

The follo’wiiig facts show, however, that, under certain condi- 
tions, the labile ester passes slowly into its normal form. About 
the middle of 1914, some 600 grams of the c/.s-labile ester had been 
accuraulated for use in the preparation of the ''enclosed"’' ring 
compoiind, an account of which is about to be published. It had 
all been prepared within the previous month, and some of it had 
already been used in condensation with the sodium, compound of 
ethyl eyanoacetate, and found to give the usual yield of the con- 
densation product. War then broke out, and the ester remaining 
over was laid aside Amtii January of the present year, that is, for 
approximately four and a-half years. It happened that the larger 
quantity of the ester (about 450 grams) was placed in a deep yellow 
glass bottle, whereas the remaining amount (about 130 grams) was 
kept in a white glass bottle. Both bottles were placed side by side 
in a shallow cupboard with glass doors facing a strong north light. 
In January, 1919, the ester in the white glass bottle wms noticed to 
have become deep -brown, and when condensed with the sodium 
compound of ethyl eyanoacetate was found to give only 20 pm- 
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cent, of the usual condensation product. It was therefore distilled 
and hydrolysed, when the mixture of acids formed was found to 
consist of 75 per cent, of the normal acid melting at 149° and 
25 per ednt. of the labile acid melting at 115—116°. The ester 
in the yellow bottle, on the other hand, was found to have altered 
little in colour and to give the usual yield when condensed with 
ethyl sodiocyanoacetate. After distillation and hydrolysis, it was 
found to yield the cw-acid melting at 115 — 116° in an almost pure 
form, a small quantity, about 5 per cent. only,, of the ^/'««.s-acid 
being isolated. In order to check these results, a further quantity 
of the cis-labile ester was prepared from ethyl Aodehydracetate 
and hydrolysed, when the product was found to be the pure 
acid. 

. It is evident, therefore, that exposure to light for a considerable 
period of time leads to the partial conversion of the ei5'-lahile form 
into the normal modification. 

E X P E K I M E N T A L. 

C ondenSQtion of Normod Bfhyl ^-Methylglutaconate with the 
Sodium Corn-pound of Ethyl Gyanoocetate. 

In the earlier attempt which was made to effect this condensa- 
tion (T., 1913, 103, 1580), molecular qiiantities of the ingredients 
were used, and the mixture was heated on the water-bath for 
twenty-four hours. As no condensation product could be isolated 
under these conditions, they w^ere altered in the present instance 
so as to ensure that a large excess of ethyl cyanoacetate was present 
throughoiit the reaction. Forty- two grams of the normal ester, 
prepared by the etherification of the normal acid, were added to 
an alcoholic su.spensioii of the sodium compound of ethyl cyano- 
acetate prepared from 94 grams of the evster and 9’ 7 grams of 
sodium dissolved in 110 grams of alcohol, and the mixture was 
heated for thirty-six hours on the water-bath. Water was then 
added, and the acidified liquid extracted with ether. Sodium 
carbonate solution failed to extract any appreciable quantity of 
acid ester from the ethereal solution, and the latter was therefore 
dried and freed from ether. The residual oil was then carefully 
fractionated under diminished pressure, when, besides the two 
fractions .of lower boiling point, consisting of ethyl cyanoacetate 
and unchanged ethyl iS-inethylglutaconate, a small fraction (about 
4 grams) of high boiling point was isolated. 

Ethyl a-<'uo}2 0-y-viethylbutane-a^^triearhoj’ylate, 

(’]l.AC'0,Et)*CHMe-CH(COiEt)-CH(CN)*CO,Et, 
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is a colourless, moderately viscid liquid whicli boils at 212°/ 
22 iimi. : 

0-1932 gave 0-4081 CO., and 0-1293 Kp. C = 57-6G; 

requires 0 = 57-5' H = 7'4 per cent. 


y-Meth i/Ih utane-a^S-fnearhoxi/lic Add, 
CO..H-CH2-CH(CO.p)*CHMe*CHo-CO.p. 

Hope and Perkin found it necessary, in order to obtain this 
acid ill a crystalline condition, to hydrolyse their cyano-triethyl 
ester to the tribasic acid, to etherify this, and, after fraptionation, 
to isolate the potassium salt by the aid of methyl-alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide. Apparently there is no need to use this 
method in order to obtain the crystalline acid from the isomeric 
eyano-triethyl ester described above, because the hydrolysis pro- 
ceeded rapidly and smoothly through the agency of ''50 per cent.” 
aqueous sulphuric acid. Twelve grains of the eyano-triethyl ester 
were dissolved in an equal volume of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
care being taken to keep the mixture cool, and allowed to remain 
at the ordinary temperature for two hours. Water was then added 
until the solution became slightly turbid, when it was boiled under 
a reflux condenser for five hours, the alcohob formed during hydro- 
lysis being removed from time to time by detaching the condenser 
tube from the flask. After the cooled product had been saturated 
with ammonium sulphate, it wvas extracted wdth ether, and the 
syrupy acid, wdiicli rapidly solidified, obtained by evaporating the 
dried ethereal solution. The crude acid was then purified by 
treatment with concentrated hydrochloric acid, filtering, and re- 
crystallising from this solvent. It melted sharply at 154° (Hope 
and Perkin give 153—154°) (Found: 0 = 46-95 ; H = C>-13. 
requires q=47'l; H=5-9 per cent,). 

The acid was found to crystallise in nodular masses, as described 
by Hope and Perkin, and mixtures of it with Hope and Perkin’.s 
acid were found to have the same melting point (154°) as either 
constituent. It also gave a potassium salt insoluble in methyl- 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide. IJnfortunately, the amount of acid 
available was insufficient for, the purpose of preparing crystalline 
derivatives, because the a nhydro-acid is apparently one of those 
intractable substances -which are very difficult to obtain in a 
crystalline condition, similar properties being possessed by the 
aniline and toluidine derivatives of the anhydro-acid. All 
attempts to prepare these substances in a crystalline condition were 
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iiiisu€cessful, and it is pos.sible that the same difficulty was 
eiicomitei’ed by Hope and Perkin, since it will be noticed that no 
derivatives of this acid are described by them. 

The evidence of the mixed melting point is, however, usually 
accepted as sufficient proof of identity. In the present instance, 
this is, of course, strengthened by the fact that the only other 
acid of this formula which could be produced in the reaction, 
namely, iSiS-dimethylpropanetricarboxylic acid, CMe(CHg*C 02 H )3 
(T., 1913, 103, 1583), melts at 172® and readily gives a crystafline 
anhydro-acid, which can be converted into a crystalline anil- 
anilide and trianilide. 


The Transfonriation of cm-Lahile Ethyl ^-Metliylglutaconate 
into the Normal, For^m. 

There is little to add to the general description of this change 
given in the introductory portion. The labile ester contained in 
the white glass bottle, which had, previously given the usual yield 
of the condensation product with the sodium compound of ethyl 
cyanoacetate, was found at the end of four and a-half years to 
give a yield of only 20 per cent, under the same experimental con- 
ditions, It was therefore distilled, and was found to have the 
same boiling point as the. original ester. When hydrolysed, it was 
found, however, that a mixture of acids was obtained, from which 
an insoluble, crystalline barium salt could be isolated in large 
quantities when the neutral ammonium salts of the mixed acids 
were treated with barium chloride solution and boiled. This was 
collected and converted into the acid, which was found to melt at 
149® (Pound: e = 49‘89; H--.rr6S. CeHgOi requires e=50*0- 
H = 5*6 per cent.). 

This acid, which was evidently, therefore, the normal acid, con- 
stituted approximately 75 per cent, of the mixture. The labile 
acid melting at 115 — 116® was isolated in the usual manner from 
the mother liquors of the barium salt precipitation. 

The ester which had been kept in the deep yellow bottle, and 
had altered little in appearance, was found on conversidn into 
the- acids to yield only a small quantity of an insoluble barium 
salt, from which the acid melting at 149° was isolated. The 
amount constituted about 5 per cent, of the mixed acids obtained, 
the remainder being the m-labile acid melting at 115- — 116°, 
wdiich was isolated h-om the mother liquors. The original ester 
was also fotuu'l to give approximately the normal yield of con- 
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deiisation prodiicfc with the sodium derivative of. ethyl -cyaiioace- 
tate. , " 

The cliaiige was further proved hy preparing some fresh cls- 
labile ester from ethyl fsodehydracetate, when the product -was 
found to yield the pure labile acid on hydrolysis. 

The Impebiai, College oi' Science and Technology, 

South KjsNsmGTOBr. [Received, Jime 2rd, 1919.] 


LViL — The Formation and Reactions of Imino- 
com2minds._ Part XIX. The Chemistry of the 
Cyanoacetamide and Guareschi Condensations. 

By Geoiigb Armand Robert Kon and Jocelyn Field Thoepe. 

From the experiments described in Part XV (T., 1911, 99, 422) 
and Part XVIII (T., 1913, 103 , 1586) of this series, it can be 
concluded that the condensation of cyanoacetamide with ketones 
in the presence of piperidine yields, to an extent of approximately 
95 per cent., products which have the groups attached to the 
terminal carbon atoms arranged in the f/'Gf«,s'-positions to one 
another, and that approximately 5 per cent, only of the condensa- 
tion product has the cfs-configuration. The proportions vary 
slightly with the nature of the ketone used and with the tempera- 
ture at which the condensation is carried out, but is generally of 
the above order when the reactions are effected at the ordinary 
temperature. 

The following considerations support this conclusion: 

(1) The chief product is obtain^ as a base (I) soluble in diliito 
luiiieral acid, which is quickly hydrolysed by the acid to the iinide 
(II) ill accordance with the scheme: 

NHa-CO-OHg-CX ■ KHyCO-CH’CINH ■ 

.R^CO . ' ' or 

'::CN-CH,>-G0-KH2, ' CN-OH-CO , 

(I.) 

NH„'C0*0H*C*NH2 

f". ■ ^ \ ii . . 

w. 

CN-GH-tX) 

.■■(I*)' A',' 


NH/CO-CH'CO 

CK-(;H*€0 
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Tlie configuration is further proved by , the formation of t-lio 

di-imino-di'iinide (III), thus : 


NHg-CO*C!H-C:NH 
RjC UO 
CN'CH-NH 


CO- 

iiH 


-OH-CiNH 

I I 

R.,U 


NH 

c(:nh)-(jh*co 

(III.) 


CO — cH-00 cii/co.;h 

1 i 1 1 “ " 

NH RgO RH UR. 

CO CH-CO 6h<,-CO.H 

(IV.) (V.) “ 


and the general structure of the whole series is shown by the pro- 
duction of the acid (V) from each of these compounds on com- 
jdete hydrolysis. 

(2) A small quantity of condensation product is also obtained 
%vhich is soluble in alkali, and is evidently present in the con- 
densation mixture as an ammonium salt (VI), since it yields the 
iinicle (VII) on treatment with mineral acids :• 


.ON-CH./CO-NH2 

RgCO 

CN‘CH.yC0*NH2 


GN»CH*C(0H)-NH2 

CN-UH-CO 


CN*CH*C(OKH, CH-OH-CO 

1 ' I !• 

R.2O: N B.U NH 

CN-CH-CO CN-UH-CO 

(VI.) : (VII.)' 


The chs-configuration of this substance follows from the produc- 
tion, with sulphuric acid,, of a di-imide identical with (IV) or the 


GN-CH-CO 
"lijj NH 
CN-UH-GO 


CO' — -CH-CO 
NH R.C NH 

CO UTl-CO 

(IV). A 


NHg-CO-CH-CO, 
'B..,C NH. 

N.Hg-CO*CH-UO 

(VIII.) 


correspondi.ng diamide (VIII), and the general structure from the 
fact that it yields the acid (V) on complete hydrolysis. 

On the other hand, it is certain that when substances of these 
types are prepared by the action of alcoholic ammonia on a mix- 
ture of the kt'toiie and ethyl cyanoacedate (Guareschi’s method), 
ihere ap/pears to he no tendency for the condensation product to 
assume the f/u/i*-structure, and the compounds prepared in this 
way have the cfs-confignration, being, in fact, identical with the 
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substances of types (VI) and (VII) above. Giiaresclii's reactions 
are usually carried out at 40°, and if the cyanoacetaiiiide con- 
densatioiis are effected at a similar temperature, the quantity of 
the e/.s-product is increased, but the fact that no trace of- a tran^^' 
coiideiisatioii product can be isolated under G-uareschi’s conditions 
shows that direction into cis or tm7is is dependent on the reaction 
and is not appreciably affected by the temperature. 

It is evident that the cyanoacetamide condensation can also 
yield three other products, namely, the initial condensation pro- 
duct (IX) and the open-chain compounds (X) and (XI), and 
that the isolation of these substances must depend (1) on the 

CN-CH-CO-NHa NHyCO-OH'OX 
E.2C:CXON)-CO-'NH3 hJj R-aU , 

CN-OH-CO-XHa ■ CX-CH*CO'NH, 

(IX.) (X.) ’ (XL) 

teiideiic)’- for the double compound to form, and (2) on the tendency 
which exists for the six-membered ring to be |.u‘odiiced. As 
regards (X) and (XI), we have not been able to isolate any trace 
of them in ketone condensations, although, as will be shown in a 
subsequent paper, they are the chief products when certain 
aldehydes are used in place of ketones. The formation of (IX) 
has been noticed in one case, w’-hich is described in this naper, and 
its production and reactions clearly show the general mechanism 
of these condensations. It was found, for example, that when 
cyc/opeiitanone is condensed -with cyanoacetamide under conditions 
which usually 3deld the cyclic imino-compound (type I), the pro- 
duct is the iinsatiirated amide (XII). 

(XII.) (XIIL) 

C(:nh) — oH-co 

NH Ah 

CO- -uh*c(:nh) 

ixiv.) . ■ 

It is true that this amide yields, on treatment with nitrous acid, 
a-cyano-Ai-cyc/openteiieacetic acid (XIII), identical with the com- 
pound obtained by Harding and Haworth (T., 1910, 97, 486), but 
the fact that it readily condenses with, more oyanoacetaniide to 
form the. «ii-imino-compound (XIV) is, we think, prmd that it 
.must have the forJiiula (XII). Its precipitation in the present 
instance is due entirely to its insolubility in the aqueous inediiiisi 
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use(i, because, if* sulficient alcohol is employed, the reaction 
pursues a normal course with the direct production of the di-iinino- 
derivative (XIV). The production of this intermediate product 
ivS, however, of interest, since it is probable that in all cases of 
this kind the initial condensation leads to the formation of the 
unsaturated derivative, which then reacts further with cyaiio- 
acetaniide, forming the glutaric derivative. If this is the correct 
explanation, it is easy to understand the difference between the 
cyanoacet-amicle condensation and the Guareschi reaction, because, 
in the former case, it is to he anticipated that the addition of 
cyaiioacetainide will lead to the more stable trrt';?<9-configuratioii, 


GN-C-CO*XH. 

i; “ +Nflr2-CO-CH2-CN^ 


CX-Cli-CO-NHg 
Ih/J , 

NEa-CO-UH-CX 


whereas in Guareschi’s reaction the presence of excess of ammonia 
causes the production of the cis-derivative, owing to the tendency 
for the compound to pass into the ammonium, salt, 

CN‘OH*CO-XH.^ CN-0H‘C(0XH4) 

llijG • ■' ' ' > i?!>G X 

"I “II 

NHVOO-OH-CN CN-OH-UO 

The latter is therefore an “enforced" reactioip and can, as will 
be shown, be made to yield condensation products in cases where 
a true catalytic reaction, such as the eyanoacetamide reaction, fails 
owing to a lack of tendency on the part of the ketone to yield a 
condensation product. It is found, for example, that the cyano- 
acetamicie reaction can be effected with all ketones having two 
secondary carbon atoms next to the carbonyl group. If one of 
these is tertiary, the eyanoacetamide condensation fails, but pro- 
ducts can be obtamed by the Guareschi method, although in 
diminished yield. If both carbon atoms are tertiary, both the 
eyanoacetamide reaction and Guareschi’s reaction fail to yield con- 
dehsation products, and the same is the case if one carbon atom is 
quaternary, as in camphor and pinacolin. 

We have been led to adopt this explanation of the course of the 
two reactions on account of the results of a series of experiments 
which have now . been carried oitt on the question of the elimina- 
tion of an alkyl group from the ortho-}>ositi on during the con- 
clensation of ketones containing such gi'ouj^ with cyaiioacetamide. 

In Fart XVIII (loc. cit.) it was noticed that 2-methyl cyclo- 
hexanone (XV) and 2 :4-dimethyicyclohexanone (XVT) gave with 
eyanoacetamide and piperidine the same condensation products as 
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iJiose derived fruin (7/r?(>l.iexanone and dA)ietliyl('//f:'/f>l!.exaii()iie 

respectively,: 


CHX™»y™:>CO 

(XV.) 


"(XVJ.) 


G'H2*CHMe^-,^CH(CN)-00-..T^„ 
•CH, — 0H2'^^'^0H(CN)-C0-^^^ 
(xvn.) 


Great care was taken to purify tliese ketones, and altlioiigli the 
yields of the condensation products were small and the reactions 
very sluggish, their constitutions were unquestionable. It was 
therefore assumed that the inhibiting effect of the ortho-methyl 
group prevented condensation, but that a certain portion of the 
ketone eliminated the' inhibiting methyl group and yielded the 
product next lower in the series. At the same time, it Avas men- 
tioned that Squintani {Atti li. Accad. Sd. Torino, 1912 — 1913, 
48, 675) had prepared from 2-metliyk7/c/ohexaiione by the 
Guaresclii method a condensation product melting at 210°, to 
which he assigned the structure XYI. It was also pointed out 
that the melting point of this substance was very close to that of 
the corresponding compound from cyclohexanone, namely, 
211™212°, and it was suggested that in this case also the ortho- 
meth3d group had been eliminated. 

The whole question has now been re-examined, and the pure 
o-methyi ketones have been regenerated from the carefully purified 
sernicarbazones, with the result that it has been established beyond 
question that the ortho-suhstitiited ketones do not react with 
cyaiioacetarnide, but give by the G-uar'esehi method a poor 3^ield 
of the ortho-substituted eoudensation product. 

It follows also that the ‘‘pure” o-m ethyl ketones of Messrs. 
Poulenc contain appreciable quantities of the next lower homo- 
logiie, Avhich, curiously enough, cannot be detected either by 
analysis or by the precipitation of the semicarbaxones, a fact that 
can he demonstrated in the followdirg way. The “ pure ” 2-methyi- 
cycfohexanoiie of Me,ssrs. Poulenc when treated with semicarbazide 
in slight excess was found to give a semicarbazone melting at 
183 — 184°, in the crude condition, and at 190 — 191°, the correct 
iiielting point of the semicarbazone of 2-iiiethylcycfohexaiione, 
alter being once reerystalUsed from alcohol (the seraicarhazoiie of 
cyc/ohexanone melts at 163°). A mixture of pure cyc/ohexanone 
(15 per cent.) and pure* 2-methylcyc7ohexanoiie (85 per cent.) was 
then made up, when it was found that a semicarbazone of the 
same melting point (183 — 184°) as that derived from the Poulenc 
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ketone was obtained. As a matter of fact, the presence of vf/cio- 
liexanone could not be detected at all in this mixture. In the 
same way, the pure semicarbazone of 2-:4-diiiiethyl6'//c?ohexa2ioiie 
(melting at was precipitated from the ■' pure '' ketone of 

Messrs. Poulenc, although the presence in it of at least 10' per cent, 
of 4-inetliyI(7/c?ohexanone is clearly indicated by the experiments 
described in this paper. 

Messrs. Poulenc informed us that this ketone must be free from 
4-cyc/ohexanoiie, because it is prepared by the Sabatier-Seiiderens 
process from m-4-xylenol. It is evident, however, that the ortho- 
methyl group is eliminated during the Sabatier-Senderens reduc- 
tion, and not during the cyanoacetainide condensation. It is also 
evident that Squintani was dealing with a similar mixture of 
cyclohexanone and 2-methylcycZohexaiione, since the condensation 
product (XVII) prepared from the pure ortho-methyl ketone melts 
at 245®, aud not at 210°. The structures of our products (XVII) 
and (XVIII) follows from the fact that they are completely con- 
verted into the acids (XIX) and (XX) on complete hydroh^^sis. 


(XVIII.) 

(XX.)' 


ch.3< 




xOH,*CO.H 


CH,- 


ch2^^^ch;-co;h 

(XIX.) 


In order still further to emphasise the difference between the 
two types of reactions, we have investigated several other ketone.s 
having one tertiary carbon atom next to the carbonyl group. 
These compounds do not form condensation products with cyano- 
acetamide, but condense to a limited extent (the yield is usually 
about 15—20 per cent.) when subjected to the Griiareschi reaction. 
These results may be summarised as follows. 

2-MethylcycZopentanone (XXI) yields the condensation product 
(XXII), which is transformed into the acid (XXIII) on. hydro- 
lysis: ' 


CH,-CHMe. 

6h — 

.(XXL) 


CH,-CHMe ^ .Ge(OX)*CO _ 
OH — ^CH(C'i^)‘CO'^" 
(XXII.) 

ch3:^*^gh2-co.^h 

■ IXX!!!.) ^ 


DH., 
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DiJiydrocarvoiie (XXIV) gives a fairly good yield of i.-iie con- 
densation product (XXY), -whicli, however, cannot he hydrolysed 
wiiKoiit deep-se-ated decomposition. . 






(XXIV.) 


OHg<. 


CH,- 


•-OHMev^.,^CH(ON)*COx^T^„. 


Yrfi\p^CHg-COgH 


''CH(OMe:GH2)-CHc/ 

“ (XXV.) 

IMetliyl Mopropyl ketone (XXVI) leads to the condensation pro- 
duct XXVII,, which gives the acid XXVIII on hydrolysis: 

(XXVI.) (XXVIL) (XXVIII.) 

Methyl >/'~butyl ketone (XXIX) is converted into the product 
XXX, and heiiKylethyl methyl ketone (XXXI) into the compound 
XXXII: 

(XXIX,) (XXX.) 

CH.,Ph-OiIMev. CH 2 Ph-CHMex.^^CH(CN)*COx. vT-r 

(XXXI.) (XXXII.) 

The condensation of benzyl isopropyl ketone (XXXIII) with 
ethyl cyanoacetate and ' alcoholic ammonia ha.s been described by 
Gruareschi (Gassetta, 1918, 48, 97), who obtained a condensation 
product melting at .248^. We have repeated this condensation 
with the ketone supplied by Messrs. Poulenc, and have isolated 
both G-uareschi’s compound and also another which anelts at 
214 — -216°. The former we have identified as the benzylmethyl 
derivative (XXXIV) which we prepared from, benzyl methyl 
ketone (XXXV) : 

CHgPh^.,. 

'-CH(CI?’)*00‘^""-^ 

.(XXXIIL) , ■ ' (XXXIV.) ' (XXXV.) 

The latter was found to be identical with the benzylethyl deriv- 
ative (XXXVI) prepared in a similar manner from pure benzyl 
ethyl ketone (XXXVII) : 

CHgPh-. p^CH(CX)'GO's. CHgPh^f.^ 

Et'^^^CH(CN)-.CO'^^ ^ EtV 

(XXXVI.) (XXX vn.) 
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It is evident, therefore, that the benzyl -/sopropyl ketone used 
by G-uareschi and by us contained considerable quantities of benzyl 
ethyl and benzyl methyl ketones. In order to settle this point, 
we prepared the pure benzyl wopropyl ketone hj distilling a mix- 
ture of the calcium salts of phenylacetic and i,?obutyric acids in 
accordance with Ludlam’s method (T., 1902, 81, 1185). The 
purity of the ketone wms controlled by tbe formation of the semi- 
carhazone, which we found to melt at 138 — 133°, in agreement 
with the figure found by Blaise {Gompt. rend., 1901, 132, 480). 
and not at 126°, the number given by Senderens (Gompt. fend., 
1910, 150, 1138). 

When condensed with ethyl cyaiioacetate the Guareschi 
method, no trace of the condensation product (XXXYIII) could 
be isolated, and it would appear, therefore, that the occurrence 
of these lower homologues in commercial benzyl isopropyl ketone 
is another example of the elimination of ortho-alkyi groups. 

Some of the acids formed from these condensation products on 
hydrolysis appear to be abnormal, and a description of them is 
therefore reserved for a future communication. 


Experimental. 

The condensation of ketones with cyanoacetamide w-as carried 
out in the manner already described (T., 1911, 99, 434). For 
the condensations with ethyl cyanoacetate, Guareschi s instructions 
were, in the main, followed. The ketone (one molecular propor- 
tion) was mixed with ethyl cyanoacetate (two^ molecular propor- 
tions), and a little more than three molecular proportions of 
ammonia, dissolved in absolute methyl or ethyl alcohol, added to 
the mixture. The solution assumed a yellow or orange colour and 
became warm. It was kept at 40° for forty-eight hours, by which 
time the ammonium salt of the dicyanopiperidine derivative had 
separated.; in many instances, some cyanoacetamide was precipi- 
tated at the same time. In all cases, sufficient water was added 
to dissolve the salt, the solution extracted with ether to remove 
unchanged ketone, and the extracted solution acidified, when the 
dicyanopiperidine was precipitated,, usually in several crops. All 
the compounds of this type were found to he colourless and to 

crystallise remarkably well. 

2-Meth2iUj<i\Qliexanone (XY, p. 690). 

- This ketone, when carefully purified by regenerationg it from 
the ' pure , semicarbazone, does ' not xondense with cyanoacetamide, 
the latter being recovered unchanged. 

' "'TOL.' OXV. 


B I) 
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Witli ethyl cyanoacetate and alcoholic ammonia, the commeroia! 
preparations of tlie ketone give naixtures containing varying 
quantities of two co^mpounds, one melting at 207° and the other 
at 245°. They can he separated by a tedious process of fractional 
crystallisation from 50 per cent, aqueous alcohol; the compound 
of higher melting point is the less soluble and crystallises out first, 
but mixtures of various melting points, ranging from 190° to 210°, 
are obtained intermediately, and this probably accounts for the 
results obtained by Squintani (see p. 690). 

The compound melting at 207° was identified by direct com- 
parison and by analysis (Found; C=62*28; H=6‘79. CiaHisOgNs 
requires G = 62‘3; H=5*6 per cent.) as the <o-imide of aa'^-dicyano- 

cyci^ohexane-l ; 1-diacetic acid, (com- 

pare Thorpe and Wood, T., 1913, 103 , 1592). On hydrolysis 
with 60 per cent, sulphuric acid, it yielded cyc?ohexane-l : 1-diacetic 
acid, melting at 181°, which was identified by direct comparison 
with a specimen prepared from cyclohexanone. 

The compound melting at 245° is the sole product of the reac- 
tion if tlie ketone used is absolutely pure; the yield is about 
3 grams from 11-2 grams of the ketone. 

The of aa'-dicyano-2-methplcychhexane--l : l-diacetic 

acid (XVII, p. 690) crystallises from 50 per cent, aaueous alcohol 
in glistening plates and melts at 245° with slight decomposition : 

01016 gave 0*2375 CO2 and 0*0557 HoO. 0=63*80; H = 6*09. 

0*1182 „ 17*7 c.c. iSr. at 19° and 766 mm. N = 17*34. 

CigHjjjOaXg requires Q=63'7 ; H=6*l; 17 = 17*1 per cent. 

The w~imide of aa^-dicarbam^/l-2-meth^l(iydohe(mne-l tl-fliacetic 



as a microcrystalline precipitate when the above dicyano-derivative 
is dissolved in ten times its weight of concentrated sulphuric acid 
and the solution, after keeping for twenty-four hours at the ordinary 
temperature, is poured into ice-water. It crystallises from abso- 
lute alcohol in small plates, which melt and decompose at 275° : 

0*1357 gaveO’2735 CO3 and 0*0828 H^O. .C=54-96; H = 6*78. 

0*1583 „ 21 c.c. Ng'at 21° and 755'mm. ]Sr=14*94. 

C-j, 5 H-j 904N3 requires C=55'5; H = 6*8; N = 14*9 per cent, 

‘2-MetIiylGycloheauine-l : 1-diaceiic mid (XIX, p. 691) is formed 
in excellent yield when the dicyano-derivative is hydrolysed by 
60 per cent, sulphuric acid in accordance with the method 
described by Thole and Thorpe (T., 1911, 99, 434). It crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in colourless, iridescent plates, or from benzene, 
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in. whicii it is sparingly soluble, in prismatic needles. Both foniis 

melt at 148®': 

0'1088 gave 0'2462 COo and O'OSIG C=-6i‘70; .EI = 8’33. 

CjiHjsO^ requires C = 61'7; H — 8-4 per cent. 

A normal solution of the neutral ammoniimi salt of the acid 
does not give a precipitate 'with either barium or calcium chlorides, 
but if more concentrated solutions are used, a copious precipitate 
of the calcium salt can be obtained on boiling. The silver salt 
is a white, curdy precipitate: 

0'1266 gave 0‘0634 Ag. Ag — 50*05. 

C 3 j.Hif; 04 Ag 2 requires Ag = 50*45 per cent. 

Neither the anhydride nor the semianilide of this acid could be 
obtained in a crystalline condition, although the former can be 
readily prepared as an oil, insoluble in aqueous sodium hydrogen 
carbonate solution, by treating the acid with hot acetyl chloride. 


2 :4z-Dim.ethi/IejQ\(iheMmone (XVI, p. 690). 

The pure ketone, regenerated from the semicarbazone, does not 
condense with cyanoacetamide. Commercial preparations of the 
ketone readily condense with ethyl cyanoacetate, 12*6 grams of the 
ketone giving about 3*2 grams of a crude condensation product 
melting at 205—210°. 

On recrystallisation from alcohol, a small amount of a substance 
crystallising in needles and melting at 213° is obtained from the 
more soluble portion. This substance was identified as the w-imide 
of aa^-dicyanQ-4-methylcy<j7ohexane-l : 1-diaeetic acid, 

by direct comparison with a specimen prepared from 4>metliyl- 
cycZohexanone. The bulk of the product consists of the m-imkh 
of aa^-diryano-2i4cdimethylcjclo}iesrane~lil-^i&c^^ add (XVIII, 
p. 691), which crystallises from alcohol in sparkling plates melt- 
ing at 236°, not unlike the 2-methyl compound in appearance: 

0.-1254 gave 0-2970 gO. and 0*0751 H^O. 0=64*60; H = 6*65. 

Gi 4 Hi 702 ,N 3 requires 0=64*9; H = 6*6 per cent. 

2:A-Dim€thflcjc\ohexane~X‘l~diacetic add p. 691) is 

obtained in good yield, when the above dicyano-imide is hydrolysed 
with 60 per cent, sulphuric acid. It crystallises from water con- 
taining a little alcohol .in- long, ■■ prismatic ■needles melting at 162°, 

and is very sparingly soluble in benzene: / 
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0-1180 gave 0-2730 CO3 and 0-0936 HoO. C=63-10; 11 = 8-80. 

CJ2H20O4 requires 0 = 63*2; H = 8*8 per cent. 

2 : i-Dinieth'i/lcjclohewane'l : l~diacetic anhydride, 


L H 2 — 

wiiicli can be obtained by boiling tbe acid witli acetyl cbloride, 
crystallises from light petroleum (b. p. 60 — 80°), containing a 
little benzene, in colourless plates melting at 68'5° : 

0-1173 gave 0-2959 CO. and 0-0918 H^O. 0=68-77; H=8-70. 

Cj.HjgOg requires C = 68‘6; H=8'6 per cent. 

The semianilide, prepared in the usual manner from a benzene 
solution of the anhydride and aniline, crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in glistening laminar melting at 151°: 

0-1095 gave 0-2850 CO. and 0*0820 H^O. 0 = 70-97; H = 8-1S. 
Cigli.jOsN requires 0=71'3; H = 8’3 per cent. 


DihyflrorMrvone (XXIV, p. 692). 

The ketone was prepared by the reduction of carvone by zinc 
dust and sodium hydroxide (Wallacli, Annalen, 1894, 279, 377). 

It does not combine with cyanoacetamide, but condenses fairly 
readily with ethyl cyanoacetate, th© yield of condensation product 
being about 3 grams from 15-2 grams of the ketone. Oar© should 
be taken to remove the unchanged ketone by repeated extraction V 
with ether, otherwise the condensation product is difficult to 
purify. The sole product of the reaction is the m-imide 

of aa^-d'icyano-%methyl~^~h,opTopyliden,ecjdLohemne-l : l-diace'tic, 
acid (XXV, p. 692), which separates from dilute alcohol in clusters 
of silky needles, melting at 198 — 199°, but sintering and darkening 
at 197°: ■ ■ 

0*1091 gave 0-2698 CO. and 0-0667 H.O. 0=67*61; H = 6*79. 

0*1131 „ 0*2782 CO2 0*0688 H2O. 0=67-05; H = 6-76. 

0-0860 „ 10*8 c.c. Xg at 14'5° and 774*5 mm. N = 15-00. 

CieHigOaX. requires 0 = 67-4; H = 6-7; N = 14*7 per cent. 

Several attempts were mad© to hydrolyse this compound to the 
corresponding non-nitrogenous acid, but a deep-seated decomposi- 
tion appeared to take place, and we were "unable to isolate any 
crystalline product. 

2-Methylcyc\opentanone ~(iKjn., p. 691). 

This compound was prepared b^r the hydrolysis of the cori'e- 
.sponding carboxylic ester with -dilute sulphuric acid,, according to 
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Diecimiaiiii's method {Annale-i^-, 1901, 317, 27), It does not com- 
l>in.© with cyanoacetamide, and only gives a very poor yield of 
condensation product with ethyl cyanoacetate. This consists of 
the <ji~imicle of aa^~dicyano~2~77iethylc,jG\.ope7itanc-l : 1-diacetic add 
(XXII, p. .691), which crystallises from alcohol in glistening plates 
luelting at 2,37^: 

0-0943 gave 0-2109 CO. and 0-0484 HgO. 0 = 62-40; H = 5-70. 

requires C=62-3; H'==5-6 per cent. 

2-MethylQyc}opeii.tmieA\l~diacetic acul (XXIII., p. 691) is 
obtained from the above dicyano-iraide on hydrolysing it with 
60 per cent, aqueous sulphuric acid. It crystallises from a mix- 
ture of benzene and light petrolenni (b. p. 60 — 80*^) in small prisms 
melting at 112°: 

0-1361 gave 0-3010 CO., and 0-0998 H.P. 0=60*33; H = 8-15. 

Cjf3Hj604 requires C = 60-0; lf=8-0 per cent. 


QjcicyPenta nrme . 

The greater part of the ketone required was prepared by dis- 
tilling adipic acid with a small quantity of baryta (D.R.-P., Appl. 
F. 33624). The method gives a yield far superior to that obtained 
by the dry distillation of calcium adipate or by Blanc’s method 
involving the use of acetic anhydride. 

Condensation with Cya^ioacetamide. — cyci^oPentanone reacts in 
this condensation differently from cyclohexanone and its deriv- 
atives, owing, presumably, to the greater solubility of the normal 
condensation product. If the operation is carried out at the 
ordinary temperature, very little of the imino-compound is formed 
even if an excess of cyanoacetamide is used. The main product is 
the amide of a~cija7io-h^~cyclope?iteneacetic 'add (XII, p. 688), 
which separates in several crops, usually in rhombohedral crystals. 
The yield is about 6 gnams from 25 grams of cyanoacetamide. A 
little imino-compound (melting at 287°, see p. 688) also separates 
in the later stages, and on acidifying the mother liquor, some di~ 
imide (see p, 688) is obtained. The amide possesses a remarkable 
tendency to crystallise, and can be recrystallised from almost any 
of the usual solvents. It separates from' water in magaaificent,. 
long needles, closely resembling phthalic anhydride in appearance. 
Prom alcohol, in which it is freely soluble, rhombohedral aggre- 
gates are obtained. Similar crystals separate lro.m ethyl acetate, 
whereas from chloroform, benzene^ or' light petroleum the com- 
pound crystallises in needles. - It melts ' at 134° 
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01257 gave 0-2949 COg and 0*0756 HgO. 0 = 63-98; H=6-6S. 
0-1318 „ 21-5 c.c. Ng at 13° and 755*5 mm. N = 18*93, 
CgHjoONg requires 0=64*0; H = 6‘7; N = 1S*7 per cent. 

On prolonged boiling witk -water, and especially dilute alkali, 
ammonia and some cyc^opentanone are evolved. On acidifying 
and extracting with ether, an acid is obtained melting at 130 — 131°. 
This acid is, however, more conveniently prepared by dissolving 
the amide (1 gram) in concentrated sulphuric acid (5 c.c.) and 
slowly adding 6 c.c. of a 20 per cent, sodium nitrite solution to 
the ice-cold mixture, the reaction being completed by warming 
on the water-bath for half an hour. On cooling, the solution 
deposits the acid in thin, felted needles, which, after recrystallisa- 
tion from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum, melt at 
130—131° (Found: 0= 63*70; H = 6*18; N = 9*57. ' CgHgOoN 
requires 0 = 63*6; H'=6*0; N = 9‘3 per cent.). The acid is 
evidently identical with a-cyano-A^-cycZopenteneacetic acid (XII, 
p. 688) obtained Harding and Haworth (T., 1910, 97, 486). 

If the condensation of cyc^opentanone with cyanoacetamide is 
effected at a higher temperature and care is taken to pi'event the 
precipitation of the amide by adding more alcohol, the reaction 
proceeds a step further. Thus when 14 grama of cyanoacetamide 
are dissolved in 50 c.c. of water, 7 c.c. of cye/opentanone, 50 c.c. 
of alcohol, and a few drops of piperidine added, the liquid, after 
being kept for some time at 37°, deposits a microcrystalline solid, 
melting and decomposing at 287°, which is completely soluble in 
dilute mineral acids, and appears to be the m-di-imimdi-imide of 
cjGlo'pentane-l : l-dimalonic acid (XIV, p. 688). The yield of thi.s 
substance is, however, poor, and the condensation is not to be 
recommended for the preparation of the corresponding diacetic 
acid. Much of the imino-compound’ remains in solution, and 
separates on acidifying as the di-imide (see below). The formation 
of the acid by-product (the dicyano-imide) was not observed. 

A similar result is obtained when an alcoholic solution of cyano- 
acetamide (one molecule) and the * amide of a-cyano-A’^-fiyc/!o- 
penteneacetic acid (p. 688) is mixed with a few drops of piperidine 
and allowed to remain at 40°. A small amount of the imina- 
coinpound (XIV, p. 688) is deposited first, and, on acidifying, tbe 
di-imide separates. 

The di-iminodi-imide (XIV, ji. 688) is soluble in dilute mineral 
acids, and separates again if the solution is immediately poured 
into aqueous sodium acetate, hut even then a partial hydrolysis of 
the imino-groups occurs, and concordant figures could not be 
obtained on analysis. For the same reason, the platinichloride 
co*ald not be prepared uncohtaminated with ammonium platini- 
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chloride. Tlie specimen for* analysis was therefore purified by 
washing, and the analytical figures lead to the formula 
CiiH 3402N4 4--|H20, but it must be remembered that the coin- 
poimds of this type burn only -with the greatest difficulty : 

0-1690 gave 0-3177 CO., and 0-0920 H^O. 0=64-50.; H = 6'43. 
0-1125 „ 0-2255 COg „ 0-0647 HoO. 0=54-67 • H = 6-39. 
0-1535 „ 29-8 c.c. N.3 at 8-5° and 760 mm. N = 23*36. 

CnHiANt+ lhLO requires 0=54*3; H = 6*2; N = 23-l per cent. 


The <i)-Di-imide of cycloPentmie-1 :l-diniaIo?iic Acid, 

CO -Cti'CO 

NH C,H-(J li-H. 

I II 

CO CH-00 

This compound is obtained on acidifying the mother liquors from 
which the di-imiiio-compound has been filtered off, or by boiling 
the latter with dilute hydrochloric acid for a short time. It can 
be produced in a variety of crystalline forms — usually in fern- 
shaped aggregates of prisms — if allowed to separate slowly from 
the original liquors. When recrystallised from much alcohol or 
glacial acetic acid, it is obtained in small, silvery plates which 
decompose without melting at about ; 

0-1282 gave 0-2608 COo and 0-0616 HoO! 0=55-48; 11 = 5*34. 

0-1814 „ 18-2 c.c. No at 8° and 757 mm. N = 12-03. 

C11HJ264N2 requires C=55;9; H = 5‘l; N = ll-9 per cent. 

The di-imide slowly dissolves in sodium carbonate solution, but 
is sparingly soluble in all organic solvents. 


The Amide of cjcloPeotaneA A-dimalonic Acid^ 

OH,-OH. CH(00,H)-CO,H 

CH 2 -OH.,'^^OH( 005 H)-CO-NH,/ 


When either the above di-imide or the dicyaiio-imide (see below) 
is boiled with a slight excess of 20 per cent, aqueous potassiiim 
hydroxide for not longer than three-quarters of an hour, the solu- 
tion deposits this amido-acid as a crystalline precipitate when 
acidified. It can be recrystallised from water, and melts with 
vigorous decomposition at 157° : 

0-1636 gave 0*2907 CO. and 0*0819 HgO. 0=48*46; H = 6*56. 

* '■ CjjHiyOyN requires ■C = 48'*4; H = 5*6 per cent. ; 

'0'1647 required 18*20 c.c. of iV'/lO-NaGH for neutralisation. 

C|jHij. 07 N,{tribaBic)v^ 18*10 c.c. 
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. , T- 7 . , CHg-CH,. ^ .CH(C02 H)j 

cyclol^eniam-l :l-mmalomc Amd, J-l) 

When a solution of th© above amido-acid in an excess of 10 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution is boiled until no more ammonia 
is evolved, and the solution is acidified, the above acid separates. 
It crystallises from hydrochloric acid in plates, which decompose 
at 169°‘ into carbon dioxide and cycZopentane-1 : l-diacetic acid; 
0-1062 gave 0-1872 COo and 0-0510 H 2 O. 0 = 4810 ; H = 5-34. 

^11^^1408 requires C=48'2; H = 5-l per cent. 

The imide of cjAo'pentane-l : \-diacetic acid, 


9H,-CF CH,-CO 

is prepared by heating the amido-tricarboxylic acid at a tempera- 
ture a few degrees above its melting point until the evolution of 
carbon dioxide has ceased. It crystallises from water in glisten- 
ing plates melting at 153°: 


0-1139 gave 0-2705 CO., and 0-0805 H3O. 0=64-77; H=7-85. 
0-1652 „ 13-0 c.c. Ng at 26-5° ancf 760*3 mrn. N=8-68. 

CgHigOoN requires c"=64-7; H=7-8; N=8-4 per cent. 


IP . 1 1 7 . -7 CH.-CFs. .OHVOOgH . 

c.jdoFentane-l:l<hacetic acid, 

^Jnlg*OJfcl2 t-/id 2 * L^JgJfcl 

obtained in excellent yield when either the imino-coinpound or the 
di-imide are hydrolysed -with sulphuric acid in the usual way. 
The acid crystallises from water in fern-shaped aggxegates of pris- 
matic needles melting at 176— -177°. It is sparingly soluble in 
benzene : 

0-1371 gave 0-2910 CO^ and 0-0920 mO. 0=57-89; H = 7‘46. 
C 9 H |(04 requires C=58'l; 11 = 7*5 per cent. 


A normal solution of the neutral ammonium salt of the acid 
gives no precipitate with barium chloride either in the cold or on 
boiling. On boiling with normal calcium chloride solution, a 
white precipitate is formed, -which does not redissolve on cooling- 
The diver salt is a white, curdy precipitate; which slowly darkens 
on exposure to light: 

0-2149 gave 0-1159 Ag. Ag=53-S4. 

GgHioO^Ag^ requires Ag=54'0 per cent. 
cyAoPeritane-X il-diacetic anhydride, 


CH,*00. 

~ 




is obtained when the acid is boiled with an excess of acetic 


anhydride or acetyl chloridej, and crystallises as the reagent 
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evaporates. It separates from liglit petroleum (b. p. 60 — 80°) con* 
taining a little benzene in iridescent laminae melting at 68°' : 

01528 gave 0-3586 COo and 0-0936 HgO. 0=64-02] H = 6-81. 

CgHi203 requires 0=64*3; H = 7-0 per cent. 

The semianilide is readily obtained on boiling the anhydidde 
and aniline in benzene solution. It crystallises from alcohol in 
large, colourless laminae melting at 118° : 

0*1127 gave 0-2852 CO.^ and 0-0730 H^O. 0=69-03; Hi=7-20. 

CjgHioOslSr requires 0=69-0; H = 7-3 per cent. 


The <A-Imide of aaf~Dkyano<ijc\o2yentane-l:l-diacctic Acid, 

Ce(CN)-CO. 

^0H(CN)-00'^ 


This compound is obtained when eyefopentanone is condensed 
with ethyl cyanoacetate in the presence of alcoholic ammonia, the 
yield being about 50 per cent, of the theoretical. As a good yield 
of cye^opentaiie-l : 1-diacetic acid can be easily obtained from the 
dicyano-imide on hydrolysis, this condensation is the best means 
for preparing the acid in quantity. The imide crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in stellate cinsters of needles melting at 179 — 180°: 

0-1588 gave 0-3531 COo and 0-0717 H.O. C=60-63; H = 5-02. 

CjjHjiOqHjv requires C = 60-8; H = 5-l per cent. 

The ui-imide of aa^-d4camham.iflcY(AQpentane~l:l-diacetic acid, 

is formed from the dieyano- 

derivative when it is treated with cold, concentrated sulphuric acid. 
It crystallises from much alcohol in small, colourless prisms, which 
darken at 285° and carbonise without melting at 310° : 

0-1166 gave 0-2219 00^ and 0*0631 ILO. C=51-8S; H = 6-01. 

0-1620 „ 23-4 c.c. No at 15-5° and" 751-5. N = 16*62. 

C1JH35O4N3 requires C=52-2; H = 5-9; N = 16'6 per cent. 

Complete hydrolysis of the above compounds with 60 per cent, 
sulphuric acid leads to cyc/^opentane-l : 1-diacetic acid. 


Methyl imPropyl Ketone (XXVI, p. 692). ' 

This ketone does not condense with cyanoacetamide. The con^ 
deiisation with efdiyl cyanoacetate has already been carried out by 
Guareschi, {AHi E, Accad. SeL Tm4no, 1901, 50, 288), but he lid 
not analyse, the product. ■ 

We. find that ,8-6 grams. nf the ketone when treated with 22'6 
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grams of ethyl cyanoacetate and 50 c.c. of alcoholic arninoiiia 
(12 per cent-) give 3-2 grams of the condensation product, wliich 
is the m~imide of aa’~clicyano‘-^7nethyl~j^-ho'propylglutaric acid 
(XXVII, p, 692), It crystallises from alcohol in lustrous plates 
which melt at 233 — 234°: 

0-1271 gave 0-2815 CO.> and 0-0656 H 2 O. C-60-40; H==5*74. 

0‘1603 ,, 26'1 c.c. Ng at 9° and 756 mm. ISr = 19'40. 

CuHigOgNg requires C=60'3; H==5-9; X — 19-2 per cent. 

13-M ethyl- l3-isopropylfflutaric acid (XXVIII, p. 692) is produced 
when the above imide is hydrolysed with 60 per cent, sulphuric 
acid. It crystallises from benzene in small plates melting at 100° : 

0-1315 gave 0-2761 CO^ and 0-0994 HoO. 0 = 57-26; H = 8-40. 

GgHigO^ requires G=57-4; H = 8‘5 per cent. 

^-Methyl- 0-isopropyl glu taric anhydride , 

is prepared by boiling the acid for a short time with acetyl chloride. 
It crystallises from light petroleum (b. p. 60 — 80°) mixed %vith a 
small quantity of the same solvent boiling at 80 — 100° in glisten- 
ing plates melting at 41 — 42° : 

0-1181 gave 0-2740 GO. and 0'0880 H.O, 0 = 63-28; H = 8-28. 

CgB'j^Og requires C = 63-5; H = 8'2 per cent. 


Methyl 1 ^- Butyl Ketone (XXIX, p, 692). 

This ketone was prepa'red by the hydrolysis of ethyl iiiethyl- 
etliylaceto acetate according to the directions of Wislicenus 
(Annalen^ 1883, 219, 303). It does not condense with cyano- 
acetamide, but gives with ethyl cyanoacetate a very small yield 
of the <j)-imide of aci^-dJcyano-0-niefhyl-0-ip-hutylyi iitaric acid' 
(XXX, p. 092), a substance* which crystallises from alcohol in 
magnificent, nacreous plates resembling naphthalene in appear- 
ance, and melting at 215 — 216°: 

0-0827 gave 0-1860 CO. and 0-0471 H.O. 0 = 61-33 ; H = 6'33. 

0-0553 8-65 c.c. K, at 16-5° and“770 mm. N = 18-36. 

requires C~ fil'S ; H= 6-44 ; N = 18-G per cent. 


Bemylethyhmthyl Ketone d^'K.'Kl p. 692). 

The ketone required for this investigation was prepared accord- 
ing to Harries and Muller's method (.Ser., 1902, 35, 966). The 
yield of condensation product with ethyl cyanoacetate and. 
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alcoholic ammonia was found to be exceedingly small — O' 5 gram 
being obtained from 8‘1 grams of the ketone. The (a-imide of 
aa'~dicyano-^-methyl-^-{adjenzylethyI^glutaric acid (XXXII, p. 
692) crystallises from dilute alcohol in small needles melting at 
223—224° : 

()-1212 gave 0‘3068 CO 2 and 0-0636 HoO. 0=69-05; H = 5-83. 

CjyHjyOoNg roqulres C“69'2; H = 5'8 per cent. 


Bmsyl iso'ProjJyl Ketone (XXXIII, p. 692). 

The pure ketone was prepared by distilling together an intimate 
mixture of calcium phenylacetate and calcium isobutyrate in a 
current of carbon dioxide. The product was fractionated and 
separated into three main fractions, consisting of dh'-sopropyl 
ketone, benzyl isopropyl ketone, and dibenzyl ketone. After 
refractionation, 30 grams of benzyl fsopropyl ketone were obtained 
from 165 grams of calcium phenylacetate. The ketone boils at 
238 — 240°. The semicarhasone is formed when a solution of semi- 
carbazide acetate is mixed with the ketone, together with enough 
alcohol to bring the latter into solution, and the mixture allowed 
to remain overnight. It crystallises from alcohol in small, cubical 
crystals resembling common salt, and melts at 138° to a colourless, 
opaque liquid, which clears at 139°: 

0*1454 gave 25-8 c.c. Xo at 28° and 762*4 mm, N = 19'38. 

C 1 . 3 H 17 ON 3 requires ]!Sr = 19"2 per cent. 

No condensation product could be obtained from this ketone 
either with cyanoacetamide or with ethyl cyanoacetate. 

When a commercial preparation of the ketone was employed, a 
condensation product was obtained in poor yield; from this, two 
compounds were isolated by fractional crystallisation from alcohol. 
One of these crystallised in clusters of prismatic needles melting 
at. 214 — 216°, and was proved by direct comparison to be identical 
with the benzylethyl compound (g-.r.) (Found : 0=68*21 ; H = 5*36 ; 
N = 15*17. CjfjHi^O.iNgi requires, 0=68*3; H=5*3; N = 14*9 per 
cent.,). ' : 

The other compound can be obtained from the mother liquors 
after the above compound has separated out, although, with on© 
sample of the ketone, it formed the greater part of the condensa- 
tion product. It crystallised from alcohol in long, flattened needles 
melting at 246 — 247°, and was proved by direct comparison to be 
identical ‘with the benzylmethyl cbmpound (Found : 

,,Q,5r 67-53 ; H = 5*09.,, , -requires 0— 67*4 ; H = 4*9 per 
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cent,). Tliis compound appears to be identical with the on© 
described by Guareschi as the benzyHsopropyl derivative (GazzeMa-^ 
1918 , 48 , 97 ). 


Bemyl Ethyl Ketone (XXXVII, p, 692). 

A condensation product with ethyl cyanoacetat© was readily 
obtained from this ketone, and was prepared for the sake of com- 
paring it with that obtained from benzyl wopropyl ketone. We 
find the yield to be as high as 7*5 grams from 14' 8 grams of the 
ketone (compare Guaresclii, Gazzetta, 1918, 48, 92). 

The (n-imide of aa^-dicyano-^-henzyl-j^-ethylglutaric Mid 
(XXXVI, p. 692) crystallises from alcohol in fine, prismatic 
needles melting at 214 — 216° (Guareschi, loc. cit., gives 222—226° 
as the melting point of this substance) : 

0-1192 gave 0'2984 CO. and 0'0566 B^O. 0= 68-27 j H = 5-28. 

CigHisOoNg requires C=68-3; B[=5-3 per cent. 

The products obtained by the acid hydrolysis of this imide 
appear to be abnormal, and are still under investigation. 


Benzyl 3Iethyl Ketone (XXXV. p. 692). 

This ketone condenses very readily with ethyl cyanoacetate and 
gives a good yield (13 grams from 10 grams of the ketone) of the 
(a -imide of aa^-dicyano-^-henzyl-^-methylghitaric acid (XXXIV, 
p. 692). It crystallises from alcohol in long, flattened needles, 
which melt at 246 — 247° and decompose a few degrees above this 
temperature : 

0*1194 gave 0*2938 CO., and 0*0506 H.O. 0=67*12; H = 4-71. 

0-1072 „ 0*2650 CO 2 (by CrOg method).. C= 67*40. 

CijHjgO.Ng requires C = 67‘4; H=4-9 per cent. 

The Impeeiai. College of ScmisrcE an-d Techhology, 

South’ Kestsihgtoh. [Bemwd, , June 3ff?, 1919.] 
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Blue John” mid other Forms of Fluorite. 

By Bertram Blount and James Harry Sequeira. 

A GOOD deal of work lias been done on tbe properties of fluorspar 
or fluorite in, tlie various forms in wbicb it occurs in nature. 
Fluorspar as an industrial substance is ably dealt witb in a memoir 
of the Geological Survey, entitled “ Special Reports on the Mineral 
Resources of Great Britain,’’ by Messrs, Carruthers, Pocock, and 
May, to ■which Messrs. Dewey and Brownhead have contributed. 
•In this pamphlet, no reference is made to the cause of the colour. 

Derbyshire is properly regarded as the home of ''Blue John.” 
The famous Blue John mine is in the Castleton district, and is 
thus described. “The Blue John mine consists of a number of 
natural caverns in carboniferous limestone connected by tortuous 
pipes or fissures and extending for a great distance. The blue 
■fluorspar or ‘Blue John’ occurs as a lining on the ■wails of fissures 
and pipes, or in concentrically arranged layers. It is associated 
with barytes, and a leader of this mineral is usually considered 
a good guide to a deposit of ‘Blue John.’ The so-called veins are 
irregular, flattened pipes running for a while almost horizontally, 
and then bending sharply up and down and cutting across the 
bedding. AVhere a vein is nearly ■flat, its upper and lower surfaces 
are lined by coatings of blue fluorspar. . . .” This is enough for 
the present purpose, and it may be accepted that this is the 
best account extant of ■the occurrence of “ Blue John ” m Great 
Britain. 

There is not much that we have been able to discover in foreign 
literature except a paper by H. AV. Morse (Proc. Am^er. Acad. 
Arts and Sci., 1906), which deals chiefly with the fluorescence of 
fluorite as studied in the spectroscope, but incidentally touches on 
some points of interest here. The essential statements are that the 
cause of the colour may he due to organic matter, and the con- 
clusion arrived at is that “the question as to the cause of the 
colour of fluorspar still remains in this tmsettled state.” It is 
further said that the cause of the odour on heating is doubtful, 
and, further, that the gases expelled by this means are chiefly 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, and hydrogen. Tests "were made 
for helium on 10 Idlos. of fluorite with a negative result, and the 
author pf the paper feels so doubtful of his conclusion that towards 
■the end of, his .paper hefsaysr f‘'I’saw no reason to, question the 
statement' that the colour of .fi-uorite . is due,- to. orga-nic- matter.” 
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Tile evidence for and against this view is given in the ensuing 
notes of experiments made by ourselves. 


Chemical Gompodtion of Blue John. 

Below are analysis of ''Blue John” and of the white parts of 
the same mineral. 


“ Bhie Jolm.” 

Per cent. 

MTiite portions of 
same sample. 
Per cent. 

Calchtm -fluoride 

99-69 

99-71 

Alumina and ferric oxide 

0-048 

0-026 

Manganese 

nil 

nil 

Magiresia 

0-006 

0-00.5 

Chlorine 

. nil 

nil 

Sulphur tri oxide 

nil 

nil 

Sulphur 

. trace 

trace 

Phosphorus 

0-09 

0-08 


It will be seen that the difference between them is so small as 
to be almost inappreciable. It will also be noticed that metals 
such as manganese, which have been regarded as likely to be the 
cans© of the colour, are practically absent. 

The natural conclusion is that the colour of "Blue John” is 
due to some organic dye of animal origin, and that this has been 
absorbed by certain parts of the "Blue John” as distinct from, 
others. Some support is given to' this idea by the fact that there 
is usually a mechanical line of demarcation between the white and 
blue portions of typical pieces of "Blue John.” This assumption 
of the cause of colour was tested by systematic extraction of " Blue 
John,” powdered so as to pass a 60x 60 mesh sieve, with chloro- 
form, toluene, and aniline. Chloroform extracted O'll per cent, 
of oily matter, toluene 0‘04 per cent, of a similar substance, and 
aniline nothing further. Acetone, nitrobenzene, and naphthalene 
were also tried, with negative results; the extracted mineral 
remained as deep a blue as before extraction. A combustion of 
the extracted material gave 0 — 0*046 per cent., showing that the 
amount of organic matter must, be minute. The hydrogen was 
0*17 per cent,, but this is probably due to a small quantity of 
water combined or occluded, and the same remark may apply to 
the carbon, which may have existed as liquid carbon dioxide in 
the crystals. The "Blue John” after combustion was colourless. 

It may be remarked that all these experiments were mad© on 
the mineral direct from the mine. Earlier experiments were made 
on “Blue John” prepared' as ornaments, and at that time the 
authors were not awmi-e that the handsomest specimens are filled 
with resinous matter in order to make them easier to handle and 
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to turn. Probably on fcliis account other chemists liave been niis- 
led into the belief that the colouring material is organicj because 
they have found organic matter in the samples which they ©x- 
amiiied, and supposed that it was of natural origin. It remains a 
fact, however, that organic matter exists in ‘‘Blue John.” This 
organic matter is not affected by a temperature of 150°. When 
a temperature of about 350° is reached, the “ Blue John ” 
decrepitates and the colour disappears. 


Gnsea from “Blue JohnJ’ 

On account of experiments, which will be described later, it was 
%pposed that the colour of “Blue John” might be due to the 
action of radium, and many trials were made in this direction. 
As is well known, glass is easily coloured by the rays from radium, 
and a series of experiments was made by one of us. 

While these experiments were proceeding, another method was 
adopted for the same end. A fairly large quantity (about 
50 grains) of "Blue John” direct from the mine, not impregnaterl 
by any extraneous resinous material, was heated in a hard glass 
tube, and the gases were pumped out. After the carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen had been removed, the remaining inert 
gases were examined spectroscopically in a Plilcker tube. Argon 
was present, but helium was not. The deduction is that the gases 
consisted only of those that occur naturally in rocks and minerals 
which readily decrepitate. 


Green Fluor sjmt “ Green JohnB 

This is similar to “Blue John,” but decrepitates with greater 
violence. Both varieties fluoresce on heating, the light from the 
green kind being more^ vivid. Green fluorspar, called conveniently 
“ Green John,” and so referred tO' hereafter, appears to be much 
rarer than “ Blue John,” and it was only by the kindness of a 
friend that a specimen of good quality was obtained. Others 
taken from mines in Durham and Cornwall were evidently less 
pure. As the quantity of good “ Green John” available was some- 
what small, our examination of it was necessarily limited, and the 
gases which are given off on decrepitation were. not analysed, the 
quantity at' our .disposal being too-' small for any., satisfactory 
examination. 

... Systematic ^ experiments by . one oi us H,.' S.) were carried 
out at the London Hospital .-on the action, of radium and. X-rays 
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on various samples of fluorspar. The notes made- at the time are 
her© recorded. 

(A) ''Blue John/': ExpcrinicjiU ivitli- Radium. 

( 1 ) Two pieces of handed fluorspar (“Blue John”) were exposed 
to radium, contact being made witli a plate 2*5 cm. square con- 
taining 30 milligrams of radium, salt under a varnish. 

As a result of this exposure, both pieces of spar changed colour, 
the white parts becoming bright blue and the bin© becoming 
darker. Tn ten days these changes were well marked. 

(2) Pieces of “'Blue John,” “G-reen John,” and white fluorspar 
were similarly exposed. In three days, a Ijright blue change was 
noticed in the white fluor'spar, the “Green John,” was slightly 
darker, and the “Blue John” much darker*. 

(3) Portions of “'Blue John’’ were heated in glass tubes, and 
thereby decolorised. These decolorised specimens were then ex- 
posed to radium and to A'-rays. The specimen exposed to radium 
for fourteen days became a light blue. The specimen exposed to 
X-rays for about twenty-four hours continuously became dark 
purple. 

(4) A small portion of “ Blue John,” banded, was exposed for 
si.x hours to Ahrays, and turned almost a dark violet colour. 

The “Green John” exposed for fourteen days was distinctly 
darker in colour. 


(B) Experiments ivith iK.-Bays. 

(1) Half an hour’s exposure at 7*5 cm. produced on: 

“ Blue John,” slight deepening. 

“Green John,” no change. 

Euorspar, change to violet shade. 

The fluorspar, on being replaced in a drawer, returned to almost 
normal colour. 

(2) Half an hour’s exposure at 7*5 cm. produced on : 

“Blue John,” slight deepening, 

“Green John,” no change. 

P^’liiorspar, change to violet shade. 

The fluorspar returned to almost normal colour. 

; (3)^ Forty-five minutes’ exposure at 7 ‘5 cm. produced, on: 

“ Bill© John,” more marked change. 

“Green, John,”. no change.-' , ■ ■ 

, .Fluorspar, ;more marked' change. . 
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The fluorspar almost recovered. 

(4) Ten minutes’ exposure at 7*5 cm. produced on : 

Hiiorsparj light violet colour. 

No other change perceptible. 

(5) Half an hour’s exposure at 7*5 cm. produced on; 

“Green John,” fluorescence. 

Fluorspar, change as before. 

The “Green John,”* after being carried into a dark room, still 
liiioresced for about three or four minutes. 

Fluorspar in a glass tube also fluoresced, but very slightly. 

(6) Ten minutes’ exposure at 7'5 cm. produced on : 

“ Green John,” slight fluorescence (both). 

• Material after resting for fourteen days: 

Fluorspar was joink with one mauve spot. 

“Blue John” was darker than when experiments started. 

“ Green John ” did not appear to have changed at all. 

The fl’iiorspar in glass was darker than at first. 

None of the specimens exjDosed to JC-rays made any change in 
photographic plates, even after prolonged exposure. 

Even after colour changes had been produced by exposures to 
X-rays and radium, there was no evidence of radioactivity, as 
shown by exposure of a photographic plate. 

.From these experiments, it appears that there is no substantial 
difference between white fluorspar and “Blue John,” except in 
respect of the small amount of organic matter which gives the 
colour of “Blue John.” 

The same seems to hold for “Green John” and for the 
amethystine varieties. It appears that the colouring matter is, 
after all, organic. The influence of X-rays and of radium on 
natural fluorspar appears similar to that on glass. The causa 
ctmsmis is unknown. 

From a series of experiments wdiich have now . lasted more than 
two years, there is no reason to suppose that what in the earlier 
triala seemed to be a reasonable hypothesis, namely, that the colour 
of “Blue John” and other varieties of coloured fluorspar owes its 
origin to radioactive effect, has no foundation. 

76, Yobk Sotctt, 

Wbstmin.stek, S.W. 1. 


[Received, April 1919.] 
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LIX . — Studies in Catalysis. Part XI. The Le 
Chaielier-Braun Principle from the Point of 
View of the Radiation Hypothesis. 

By William Cudmoee McCullagh Lewis. 

The object, of tliis note is to point out that the qiiantimi-radiatioii 
view of chemical reactivity is in agreement with the thermodynamic 
principle, of Le Cliatelier and Braun as applied to the effect 
of temperature on the equilibrium constant of a reversible reaction. 
Consider the reversible reaction : 


reactant resultant. 


Let us suppose that the reaction from left to right is endothermic. 
Then, in accordance with the jirinciple- of mobile equilibrium, an 
increase in temperature will favour the resultants. 

From the point of view of radiation, the fact that the above 
process is endothermic means that the critical increment of the 
resultant is less than that of the reactant. This follows from the 
quantum-heat expression : 

heat evolved = critical increment of resultant minus, 

critical increment of reactant, 
or heat evolved=iV/i(v 2 — v^), where N is the Avogadro niunber 
and h is Planck’s constant. In the case considered, it follows that 
the critical frequency vo of the resultant is less than the critical 
frequency iq of the reactant. 

Ijet US consider the above equilibrium at two different tempera- 
tures, and Tg, where is less than For the short infra- 
red region (which has already been shown to be of significance for 
reactions which proceed with measurable velocity at the ordinary 
temperature), as well as for the visible and ultra-violet regionB, 
the radiation density corresponding with the frequency iq at Tj is 


and at 7b the density is 






where c is the velocity of light in a vacuum. 

If and are not very far apart, and especially if the react- 
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ing system is gaseous, tlio refractive index term n mil be practic- 
ally the same at both temperatures. 

The fractional increase in the radiation density, due to the rise 
ill the temperature from to' To frequency Vj, is given by 

which is equal to 

Similarly, for the fractional increase in the radiation density at 
the freqiienc}?’ i-o we obtain 



Since by hypothesis Vj is greater than V2, it follows from the above 
expressions that the fractional increase in the radiation density 
at the frequency is greater than that at the frequency vq. 
Hence at the higher temperature the radiation density of the typo 
absorbable by the reactant (vj) has increased relaf/ivetf/ to that 
absorbable by the resultant (vg). 

On the radiation hypothesis of chemical reactivity, it is assumed 
that the rate of decomposition is directly proportional to the radia- 
tion density. For both frequencies, the rise in temperature has 
caused an increase in the radiation density, but the increase is 
relatively greater for the higher frequency (vj) as compared with 
the lower frequency (v.)- It follows, therefore, that at the higher 
temperature both the reactant and the resultant react or decom- 
pose more rapidly than they do at the lower temperature. This 
is in agreement with experiment. What is more important, how- 
ever, is that the reactant decomposes at a relatively faster rate 
than the resultant, because the radiation density of the reactant 
is relatively increased with respect to that of the resultant. Hence 
as the temperature is raised, the existence of the resultant, in the 
above case, is favoured more than that of the reactant, and the 
equilibrium position shifts .over towards the right. Had the reac- 
tion been exothermic, the relative positions of iq and i-g would have 
l^een reversed, with the result that the equilibrium concentration 
of the reactant would: have increased relatively to that of the 
resultant. 

These conclusions are identical with those which are arrived at 
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oil tile basis of tbe principle of Lc Chatelier and Braun. The 
radiation liypotliesis is therefore in complete agreement with the 
thermodynamic generalisation; and, in fact, the conclusion regard- 
ing the direction of the change in the equilibrium position with 
temperature could be inferred on the radiation ba.sis alone, with- 
out any direct appeal to thermodynamics. 

MuSPEATT L.-VEORATOET OF PHYSICAL- AUD ElBOTRO-OTOSMISTBY, 

‘ University or Liverpool. 

[Eeceived, May 2%thf 1919.] 
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LX, —Cryptopine. Part IL 


By William Heney Perkin, jun. 


The present investigation was originally undertaken with the 
object of clearing up some points, difficult of explanation, wbicli 
had arisen during* the course of the experiments described in 
Part I of this research.* Gradually the scope of the inquiry has 
widened, and many developments are included in this communica- 
tion which were at first not contemplated. Broadly spealdiig, the 
basis of the new material is the series of changes represented by 
the conversion of cryptopine (I) into isocryptopine chloride (II), 
and the formation of anhydrocryptopine (III) from the latter by 
the elimination of hydrogen chloride (833, 850). f 


(JO ]!lMe 

£2(Y h 

(L) 


dho>CH, 


A> 

T 

C NMeCl 


MeO!^ 1 


OHa 

\gh/ 

{II.) 



(HI.) 


It was shown in the earlier research (852) that the properties 
of anhydrocryptopine are in many respects quite unusual, and one 
of the points most difficult of explanation is the behaviour of 
anhydrocryptopine methosulphate (or the corresponding metho- 
chloride) towards hydrolytic ■ agents, hrormally, the hydrolytic 

; ■ *; “ Crjrpiopiue and Frotopme,”"Partl„ 'T.,.1916, 109, 816-— 1028. ■ , 
t; The numbers in bracket®-— thus' (838)— -refer to. the page in Part I. ■ 

■ VO'E, ;CXV.' \ '7 E 'E 
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decomposition ol a met-liosulphate results in tlie formation of a 
new base containing a methyl group more than the original base 
contained. Thus cryptopine methosulphate is decomposed on 
hydrolysis with the formation of methylcryptopine (847). 


cliV 

,2 (JH, 


\/ 

;■ 




OH. 

I 


OH2 

oh/ 


\/ 

A 


2 OH, 


CO HMe. 


oh:cHo 


The methosulphate of anhydrocryptopine does not behave in 
this way (852), but is hydrolysed by methyl-alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide ■with elimination of the added methyl group and 
regeneration of anhydrocryptopine. 


/\/ 

OH, 




A\ 


oh:ch„ 


/\/ 

CH ' „ 

Ii 

0 — NMe 


\/ 

! 

/\oh:ch„ 


A case of this kind does not appear to have been previously 
recorded, and although an attempt was made (854 j T., 1918, 113, 
735) to find some explanation for this curious removal of a methyl 
group from nitrogen, it is still not clear why the iV-methyldihydi‘o- 
isoquinoline ring characteristic of anhydrocryptopine should exhibit 
this unusual behavio-ur. Recently (T., 1918, 113, 735), a welcome 
confirmation of the curious change just mentioned has been forth- 
coming, since it has been found possible to prepare from herberin© 
the derivative— “aiihydromethylherberine— -which corresponds ex- 
actly with anhydrocryptopine. 

This substance also combines readily with methyl sulphate to 
yield the corresponding methosulphate, which, when boiled with 
methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide, is decomposed in exactly the 
same manner as anhydrocryptopine methosulphate, with regenera- 
tion- of anhydromethylberberin©. 

Not only do alkali hydroxides cause the elimination of a 
-methyl group ; from anhydrocryptopine.- methosulphate, but ex- 
periment : has 'shown that a process of the same kind -occurs even 
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more readily wlieii acid reagents are employed. Thus aiihydro- 
cryptopine nietliosulpliate is rapidly changed by boiling with con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, and j/^-cryptopine chloride is produced, 
a decomposition which appears to be correctly represented by the 
scheme (855) : 




C-NMe<“:so, 


\/ 


/\/ 

CH ,1 

II V " 

0 — KMeCl ' 


\oh:ch. 




An exactly analogous change is observed when anhydromethyl- 
berberine methosulphate is digested with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, s/f-methylberberiniuni chloride being obtained (T., 1919, 113, 
735). 

In the present communication (p. 767), it is shown that concen- 
trated mineral acid need not he employed in order to bring about 
the elimination of the A-methyl group, since ^-cryptopine chloride 
is readily obtained when anhydrocryptopine methosulphate is, 
heated on the steam-bath with dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
i^-cryptopine Hydrogen sulphate, C2iH2204N‘HS04, results, in a 
similar manner, from the action of dilute sulphuric acid on the 
methosulphate. 

The remarkable changes associated with the action of hydrolytic 
agents on anhydrocryptopine methosulphate suggested the desira- 
bility' of making a further study of the behaviour of this substance 
towards other reagents. Experiments on the oxidation of the 
methosulphate did not lead to useful results, but the corresponding 
methochloride is oxidised by permanganate, without elimination of 
an A-methyl group and with the formation of a base, C22H250^jN 
(rn. p. 188°), which appears to be produced according to the 
scheme: 


CH 




OHj 

G— irMe^Cl 




/ 


/ 

1 

oH'Oh: 

dHg 

1 

GO 

lifMes 



j 



,E E 2 


'Oh:c,h. 
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and has been named dioxymethyli&oanhydrodihydrocrypto'pme 
(p. 7S8). 

Of mncli greater interest- is the behavionr of aiihydrocryptopiii© 
methosiilpliate when subjected to the action of reducing agents, 
and it was the results obtained during the study of these remark" 
able changes which led toi the extension of the subject so as to 
include the action of reducing agents on other derivatives of crypto- 
pine. In order that this complex study may be mad© as clear 
and concise as possible, the subject has been divided into sections, 
and the sectional numbers in this summary correspond with the 
numbers of the sections in the experimental part. 

Section I (a). The Reduction of Anhydrocryptopine Metlio- 
mljdiate by Sodium Amalgam in Alkaline Solution (p. 740 ).— 
When sodium amalgam is added to the aqueous solution of 
anhydrocryptopine methosulphate, a base, C22iH2504N — d<ihydro- 
a/nhydromethylcrypto'pine — gradually separates, which has not been 
obtained crystalline, but yields a crystalline methosulphate, 

C22H2504]Sr,Me2S04, 

and methiodide, 02211250417, Mel. It is clear, therefore, that 
elimination of a methyl group had not taken place during reduc- 
tion imder these conditions. 

On oxidation in acetone solution with permanganate, the new 
base yields 6 : 0 -xnethyleriedioxy-o-toliialdehyde ( 907 ) and 5 : 6 " 
methylenedioxy-o-toluie acid ( 916 ), 

and • 

Me Me 

It is clear, therefore, that its formation from anhydrocryptopine 
methosulphate is probably represented thus: 


1 ! 

G— lSrMe.*MeSO^ 




/\/ 
CH Me 

11 

C-NMe, 


Y 

Dihydroaiihydromethylciryptopiiie, 

a view which has received support from the detailed investigation 
of the base. It has already been stated that the base yields a 
crystalline metlmsuiphate, and this is readily decomposed by boil- 
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iiig with riiefchyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide, with ©limiiiation 
of trimethylamin© and formation of a new substance, CggHgo^^s- 


! 

/\ 

CH Me 


Y 


C-NMe,*OH 


^'■ch:ch. 



CM Me 

il 

C'OH 


Y 

Y\ch:c02 

Hydroxycryptopideae. 


Hydroxy cri/ptopidcne^ melts at 88 — 90°, and yields, on oxidation 
with permanganate, 5 : G-metliylenedioxy-o-toluic acid, 
CHotOaiCgHsMe-COsH 

(916), and 4 : 5 -diniethoxy- 2 -vinylben 2 aldehyd©, 


(MeO)2C6H2(CHO)-CH:CH2 


(904), the fornier containing th© upper and the latter 
portion of the molecule. 

Ay 

Y\Y 

OH Me 

/ Me 

!i 

dOsH 

C-OH 


Y 

\Y 

YYoHXTIg 

1 

YYcHrOHa 


This fission clearly demonstrates the constitution of the substance, 
C 20 H 20 O 5 , and indirectly that also of dihydroanhydroinethyl- 
cryptopine. 

Hydroxycryptopiden© is isomeric and closely allied with a-iso- 
cryptopidol (m. p. 92°; 843), which results in a similar manner 
from methyhVoanhydrodihydrocryptopine methosulphat© by the 


elimination of trimethylamine ; 


A/ 

OH CH, 

!i 1 

OH MMes-OH . . 

A/ 
r A 

ch'oh 

Y 

Y 

YYcHroH, 

YYchigh, 


«-isoCryptopidoL 


* Odmpare (926) for a description of the parent substance cryptopideBe, 
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Hydroxycrypfcopidene does not yield an acetyl derivative, but is 
converted by tlie action of acetyl chloride into a poljnneric modifi- 
cation, (CgQHgQOg)^, which melts at about 200°, and corresponds 
closely in properties and composition with the j8-modificatioii of 
ijocryptopidol ' (843). 

Section /(b). The Eednctiorb of Anhydrocry-ptopine. Mctho- 
sulphate hy Sodium Amalgam in Add Solution (p. 743). — -When 
anhydrocryptopiiie methosulphate is reduced by sodium amalgam, 
in the presence of a large excess of hydrochloric acid, disruption 
of the central ring takes place in a manner similar to that described 
in Section I {a), but with the addition of four atoms of hydrogen 
and again without the elimination of a methyl group. The pro- 
duct is a base, 003112704]^ — 4etraihydroanhydrometliylcryptopinc — 
and its properties are in harmony wdth its formation, according to 
the scheme : 


n/ 


/\/ 

OH ' ^ 

!l 

0 NMe.,*MeS 04 
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OH, Me 


/^^CH.'OH 


CH-NMe„ 

Y “ 


This base has not been obtained crystalline, and is isomeric with 
anhydrotetrahydromethylcryptopine (898), which is crystalline 


Y\/ 

Off, Me 




^OH-NMeg-OH 


Tetrahy dr 0 anhy dromethyl- 
eryptopino methobydroxide. 
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/ / YcHIGHg 

Y Cryptopidene. 


-fNMe„4.H,() . 


/ \OH2-CH,-NMe3*OH 
AnbydrotetraJiydromethyi- 
eryptopine methohydroxide. 
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and melts at 107°. The close relationsliip 'between these bases is 
well brought out when their formulae are written side by side and 
by the fact that the methosulphates of both are decomposed by 
boiling with methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide, with elimina- 
tion of trimethylamine and separation of cryptopidene (m. p. 
123°; see above). 

A further stag'e in the reduction of the cryptopine molecule has 
been achieved by the preparation of dihydrocry’ptojndme^ 
CboH 2-204 (m* P- 128°), and the reduction of cryptopidene to tetra- 
hydrocrypto-pidene, C 20 H 24 O 4 : 


/\/ 


Y\Y 

CHg M.e 


CHg Me 

i 

CH 2 

and 

1 

CHg 

Y 


Y 

/"\ch:ch 2 


YXcHs'CH, 


The first of these is obtained by a process described on p. 762, 
and the latter is produced when cryptopidene is reduced in boil- 
ing alcoholic solution with sodium. It is one of the most beautiful 
substances in the cryptopine series, melts at 78°, and crystallises 
in stout, colourless prisms (p. 745). 

Section II (p. 746). The Beduction of Cryptopine Metho chloride 
in Alkaline Solution . — The conversion of cryptopine methosulphate 
into tetraliydromethylcryptopine by reduction in strongly acid 


/\/ 

Cil2 

1 CH, 

(JO NMe^-MeHO. 

\/ ! 

! 0H2 

./'■■■•■■gh/ 


Om Me 
! 

GH-OH 


solution with sodium amalgam is described in Part I of this 
research (821 and 826), and the present object was to determine 
whether, during this process, the reduction of the keto-group pre- 
cedes the fission of the ring or vice versa. Since further experi- 
ments on the reduction of the methosulphate did not yield in- 
formation of value, the effect of reducing agents on the corre- 
sponding methochloride was investigated. The interesting fact was 
then observed that, whilst cryptopine methochloride, when reduced 
in. alkaline solution with sodium amalgam, is converted in the 
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main into tetrahydromethylcryptopine, there is aiso' farmed in 
small quantity a new base, C 22 II 27 O 5 N, wlaicli melts at 118 — ^120°, 
and is obviously produced according to the scheme : 


ca 

! 

GO 


XlB, 


2 CHg 
KMcoCl 

t 

OH, 

/ “ 


/\/ 

CH, Me 


GO 


v 


Dihydi’oinethylcj’yptopin.0. 


that is to say, during its formation, the teii-menibered ring has 
been ruptured before the reductdon of the keto-gronp. 

The constitution assigned to dihydromethylcryptopine receives 
support from the fact that, when oxidised with permanganate, the 
base yields 5 : G-methylenedioxy-o-tolualdehyde and 5 : 6 -metliylene- 
dioxy-o-toluic acid (compare p. 747), The isolation of this base 
would seem to indicate that the first action of the alkaline reducing 
agent on cryptopine methochloride is fission of the ten-membered 
ring, but that most of the dibydromet-hylcryptopine, thus pro- 
duced, suffers further reduction before it can be removed from, 
the sphere of action of the excess of the reducing agent. 


Section III. 

The Reduction of hoGri/'ptojdne Ghloride. 

In the cases discussed in Sections I and II, the groups of atoina 
taking part and suffering disruption as the result of reduction 
belong in I to a single dihydrofsoquinoline nucleus, and in II to 
the ten-membered group characteristic of ayptopine: 


/\/ 

/\/ 

CH 

j| 

CH, 

0 — Amo 

1 1 ® 

00 NMe,CI 


V 1 


1 CH, 

'CHiOHg 


(I.) 

(II.) 


It was next desired to investigate what the effect of reduction 
might be in the csise of a substance containing a paj-tly reduced 
double u-oquinoline ring, and «>ocryptO'pine chloride (833) was 
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r 

C NMeCl 


/\ch/ 


selected foi' this purpose. Tlie effect of reduction was again 
studied (a) in alkaline and (&) in acid solution. 

Sectio'th 7/Z(a). Th& It eduction of isoCryptojnne Chloride in 
Alkaline Solution (p. 748). — Since «socryptopme ckloride is very 
sparingly soluble in cold water, tlie reduction -with sodium amalgam 
could only be carried out effectively on the steam-batli, and, under 
these conditions, a resinous base separates, and the liquid, on cool- 
ing, becomes filled with, a voluminous mass of needles of a 
quaternary salt. This salt, which is produced in considerable 
quantity, was readily identified as wodihydrocryptopine ^-chloride, 
since, on boiling with methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide, it 
yielded aiihydrodihydrocryptopine (A) (938): 


^'^2 OHg 

CH— NMeCl 

in, 


/\/ 


CH NMe 

/\oh/ 


On© of the main directions in which iskocryptopine chloride 
suffers reduction is therefor© simply by the addition of hydrogen 
to the double linking without disruption of either riiig. The 
resinous base may be separated, by fractional crystallisation, into 
two new substances, namely, a very sparingly soluble base, 
C. 21 H 23 O 4 N, melting at 195°, w'hich is present in very small 
quantity, and considerable quantities of a readily soluble base, 
(bi'iHosO^N, which melts at' 138°. The base, C 2 iH 2304 lSr, yields, on 
oxidation, 5 : 6 -methylenedioxy- 0 ”toluie acid (916), and apparently 


/ Me ■ 


and 


■ ' 'CO ' ... 

M.0I 

OH„ 


E E' 
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alsO' l-kefc0'-6 : 7 -dimethoxy- 2 -inetliylt 6 trahydro'W'oqiiin.oline (PyiTia,n, 
T., 1909, 95, 1268), and must therefore have the constitution 


A 


y\/ 

CH Me 

11 

C— NMe 

Y Y 

Dihydroanhydroisocryptopme. 


This base is therefore produced from fsocryptopin© chloride by 
the rupture of the upper dihydroisoquinoline ring without reduc- 
tion of the double linking. 

The readily soluble base, C21H2SO4N, melting at 138 °, yields 
5 : B-methylenecIio'Xy-o-tolualdehyde (and acid), as well as 1-keto- 
6 : 7 -dmiethoxy- 2 -methyltetrahydrofsoquinolme, on oxidation with 
permanganate, and must therefore be the dihydro-derivative of 
the base just described (m. p. 195 °) and have the constitution 



CHa Me 

! 

CH — NMe 

1 

CHg 

Tetrahydroanhydrowooryptopine. 

It yields very characteristic salts and other derivatives, of which 
the methosulphate, 02iH2504N,Me2S04 (m. p. 160 °), and meth- 
io-dide, C2iH2504N,MeI (m. p. 263 °), crystallise particularly ■well. 
When boiled with methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the 
methosulphate is readily decomposed, with the formation of 
anhydrotetrahydromethylcryptopine, a base which had previously 


Y 

/\ch/ 
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been obtained^ in the form of its hydrochloride, from tetrahydro- 
inethylcryptopm© by the action of phosphoryl chloride (899). 

Sectio7v 111(h). The Reduction of isoCryptopine Chloride in 
■ Acid Solution (p. 749). — Reduction takes place readily wlieii' the 
hot solution of isocryptopine chloride in a mixture of dilute acetic 
and hydrochloric acids is treated, with a large excess of sodium 
amalgam, and leads to the formation of two bases, C 2 ].H 2 g 04 N, 
melting at 138° and 164° respectively, as well as of considerable 
quantities of isodihydrocryptopine ^-chloride. 

The base melting at 138° is tetrahydroanhydroiso cryptopine, 
identical with that isolated from the product of the alkaline reduc- 
tion of fsocryptopine chloride. The second base, melting at 164°, 
which does not appear to be one of the products of the alkaline 
reduction, is dihydroanhpdrodihydrocryptopine {A), and, in its 
formation, not only has the ethenoid linking in fsocryptopin© been 
reduced, but the double woquinoline ring has also suffered disrup- 
tion in a very remarkable manner, with the formation of a fully 
saturated ten-ring system. 



This base is remarkably stable to permanganate, and does not 
yield 5 : 6-methylenedioxy-o-toluic acid on oxidation, showing that 
reduction has not resulted in the formation of the, , group 
CH2:02:C6H2Me-CH: (p: 716). ■ 

The definite proof of its constitution was obtained as the result 
of the observation that the base in question is readily produced 
when anhydrodihydrocryptopine (A) (938) is reduced by sodium 
amalgam in acid solution. 
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Tlie curious foraiation of dihydroanhydrodihydrocryptopiue (.1. ) 
from w’ocryptopine clil.orid© 'by reduction is dependent in some way 
on the presence of the ethenoid linking in one of the .reduced 
asoqiiinoline rings, a condition which apparently causes strain, and 
consequent i.nstability. That this is so is indicated by the fact, 
that, when this ethenoid linking is not present, scission does not;, 
appear to take place. Thus, for example, all attempts to reduce 
tetrahydroberberine inethochloride, which contains the grouping 


v\/ 

I ? * 

OH— iSMeCl 


\/ I 


I OH, 

have been unsuccessful. 

Dihydroaiihydrodihydrocryptopine (d.) yields a methosulphate, 
C23_H2504N,MeaS04, which, on hydrolysis with methyl-alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide, is converted into dihyi/rohmnhydrodihpd/ro-’ 
m-ethyUryptopine, C22H27O4N ( 945 ), a beautiful substance melting 
at 77 °, the crystals of which have been measured (p. 757 ). 


OH. 


CB, 




OH, 


./"V 

OH 

OH, NMe, 


OH, 




\/ 

/'\ih:ch. 


■ Finally, the methosulphate of this base, ■ C22H2704N,M'e2S04, is 
decomposed by boiling with methyl-alcoholic potassiuin hydroxide, 
with the separation of fUliydro-a-imcryptQpi.dol, 




OH. 


2 CH„-OH 




OH., 


a rather indefinitely crystalline substance which, is clearly the 
dihydro-derivative of a-isocryptopidol ( 948 ). 
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Seoho/i, 111 (c). Bihydroanliydrotctrcihydi'o'uictlyylcry 
(p'. 759).— This subst-aiice is produced from the methostiipliate 
either of tetrahydroanhydrm'socryptopine (I, m. p. p. 722) 

or of dihydroanhydrodihydrocryptopm© (J.) (II^ m. p. 164°3 
723) by reduction in alkaline solution with sqdium amalgam: 



I 

/\/ 

OH, irMe,-OH 

Y CH, 

/\CH / 

(II.) 


CHg Me 
CH, 

Y ■ 

DibydipQahhydrotetrahy dfo • 
methylcryptopine. 


The other cases of ring-fission during reduction, described in this 
communication, occur in systems in which the ring in question is 
unsaturated, and it is pointed out on p. 724 that attempts to 
reduce the completely saturated system, 




CH. CHo 

[ 1 

CH— NMeCl 

\/ i 

! ou. 


contained in. tetrahydroberberin© methochloride, have not been 
successful. ' ' 

It is therefore remarkable that , th© removal of a bridge in this 
co.Tnplex in the two directions, shown in formulEc T and II should 
so weaken the structure as to make it susceptible to reduetion. i t 
is, of course, possible that the accumulation of methyl groups ou 
the nitrogej! atom may tend to weaken the structure, and a good 
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deal of evidence is to be found in this coiiiinuuicatiori, in. favour 
of that .view,. ' , . , 

Bihydn'oanhytlrotetrahydQ'omethylcryi^^ melts at 63“^, and is 
cliaracterised by yielding a ' very sparingly soluble liydrocliloride. 
The C2.2H2904N,Me2S04, is decomposed by boiling 

witb metbyl-alcobolic potassium hydroxide, with elimination of 


trimethylamine and formation of dihydracrypto'pidene. 

/\/ 

A/ 

GH. Me 

CH. Me 

1 

j 

OHo — ^ 

GT-l. 

Y ' ' 

■ 

Y\cHyCH.2-NMe3*OH 


This new derivative of cryptopidene (926) crystalliseis splendidly, 
melts at 126—128°, and yields the following interesting substances 

on oxidation with permanganate : 


)\/ 

A/ 

CO Me 

CHo Me 
' 1 

j 

CHo and 

1 

CHs 

Y 

Y 


'^^CO^E 


K-etodibydrocryptopidene. Dihydrocryptopidenio acicb 


KetoMhydrocrypto^ene melts at 116° and yields a senucarhazmw, 
melting at 190°. Dihydrocryptapidenu. acid is a very 
sparingly soluble, crystalline acid (m. p. 194—195°), the amlide 
of which, Oj 8 H:j 904 -CO‘NH*C 6 H 5 , crystallises in needles and melts 
at 185°. 

The degradation -of cryptopine to this acid is particularly 
■iriteresting, and it is unfortunate that the small amount of materia! 
available did not allow of its detailed inveatigation. 

Section JV. 

T1ie Eedicctian of ip-Cryptopine Ohloride, 

The conversion of anhydroeryptopine methosulphaie into 
j^-cryptopine chloride is mentioned on p. 715 (com.pare 855 and 
984), and the similarity in constitution between this substance and 
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W'ocryptopine ciiloride is obvious when their forraulse are coiii” 
pared : 


A 


/\/ 

OH Att 
11 , ^ 

0 NMeCl 


CH 


OH, 

I “ 

“NMeCi 


X 


CHg 

isoCryptopine chloride. 


i|/-Cryptopine chloride. 


The essential difference between these formulas is the fact that, 
whereas in xsocryptopine chloride the central portion consists of 
two reduced fsoqiiinoline rings fused together, the molecule of 
^-cryptopine chloride contains only one such ring. When the 
bridge across the molecule is removed by reduction, the result in 
the case of fsocryptopine chloride is the formation of a ten- 
membered ring (p. 723 ), whereas if a similar change is assumed 
to take place in the molecule of ^-cryptopine chloride, reduction 
should lead to the fo'imation of a nine-membered ring system, of 
which, so far, few examples have been described. 

Since the investigation of this matter seemed to offer attractive 
possibilities, the problem has been carefully studied, and it may be 
said at once that the comparatively slight dift'erence in constitution 
which ^-cryptopine chloride exhibits in comparison with fsocrypto- 
pine chloride is sufi&cient to give rise to wide differences in 
behaviour when the two substances are reduced under similar 
conditions. 

Section IV (a). The Eeduction of ^-Cryptoinne Ghloride in 
Alkaline Solution (p. 769 ). — i//-Cryptopine chloride, G2iH2204,NCl, 
is readily reduced in slightly alkaline aqueous solution by sodium 
amalgam at the temperature of the steam-bath, and a base, 
C21H23O4N, separates, which crystallises from methyl alcohol in 
stout prisms and melts at 112°.* 

This base is produced by the addition of two atoms of hydrogen 
to ^-cryptopine chloride and elimination of hydrogen chloride, a 

* la the reduction of fsocryptopine chloride, much fsodihydxocryptopine 
J-ohloride is always obtained by the direct reduction of the ethenoid linking 
(p. 721), but the corresponding «sodihydro-i-cryptopino chloride does not 
appear to be one of the products of the reduction of :i|'-cr 3 rptopme chloride 
Still more striking is the observation that, whereas during the reduction of 
isocryptopine chloride, the base formed in much the larger quantity is tetra- 
hydroanhydroisooryptopine, CjiB^504lT, in the case of »|/-oryptopine chloride 
the reduction does not appear to proceed beyond the formation of the base 
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process wlilcli iiiiglit take place in two dilterenl directions, leading 
to the- formnlse 


A/ 

OH Me 

II 

0 NMe 

/"^CH-OFg 

(I.) 


and 


/\/ 

GH 

II V^'-* 

OH NMie 

Y , 

(ID 


Judging from tire course tke reduction takes in tl:ie analogous 
case of isocryptopine cHoride, tke new base should correspond in 
constitution with dihydroanhydroisocryptopine (in. p. 195°, p. 
722), that is to say, it should have the constitution represented 
by the partial formula I. 

The investigation of the base has, however, shown that this is 
not the case. It does not, for example, yield 5 : 6 -niethylenedioxy- 
o-toluic acid, CH 2 i 0 giC 3 H 2 Me'C 03 H (p. 721), on oxidation with 
permanganate, and it can therefore scarcely contain the grouping, 
CHa'.OoiC^jHoMe'CHi, which is present in I. The .alternative is 
that', its constitution is that represented by formula II, and for this 
reason the base, C 21 H 23 O 4 N, melting at 112 °, has been named 
(d) to indicate its relationship to 
anhydrodihydrocryptopine (d) (841). This base combines readily 
with methyl sulphate, and both the methosulphate, 

C2iH2364N,Me2S04, 

and the corresponding methiodide, C 2 iH 2304 N,MeI, are beautifully 
crystalline substances characterised by yielding highly coloured 
products on decomposition with methyl-alcoholic potaaeiiim hydr- 
oxide, which are obviously of complex nature and have not been 
further investigated. 

When, , however, the alkaline solution of the methosuiphate is 
rediiced by sodium amalgam, a remarkable change takes place, and 
a neutral substance, C 2 (kH 2 o 04 , separates: ‘ 


AoH«(,04NMe2-OH-f-2H-. a„H2o04.f NHMe. 1 - ILO. 

It, is probable that this curious decomposition tahk place in tim 
ioilowing direction : 






HH 


:c-~l 


"'CHMe- 


CHj 


/■ ■•■yMe 

... 

i^'-Cryp'topicleufs. 
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and, since tlie. new substance, wbicli crystallises beautifully and 
melts at 144°, is isomeric witlx cryptopidene (926 j compare p. 772), 
it lias been named ^-cryptoindene. 

All attempt was made to establish, the constitution of the sub- 
stance by studying its behaviour on oxidation with permanganate, 
but with partial success only. One of the substances produced is 
5 ; 6-methylenediox:y-o-toluic acid, the formation of which is in 
harmony with the suggested constitution. The principal products 
of oxidation are, however, ddoxy-xp-eryptopidene, Co^jHigOg (m.. p. 
138 — 140°), and trioxy-xl/-cryptopidene, C20H18O7 (m. p. 165°). 
Both these substances exhibit a reaction reminiscent of the benzil 
reaction, that is to say, on boiling with methyl-alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide* they, dissolve to brown solutions which, in contact with 
air, become pink and gi-adually fade; the addition of hydrochloric 
acid then causes the precipitation of crystalline acids. Bioxy-i/'- 
cryptopidene yields a semicarbasone, C2iH2iOgN3, and trioxy- 
cryptopiden© a disemicarhazone, C22ll2407hrg, so that if the formula 
assigned to ^-cryptopidene is connect, it is probable that these 
oxidation products may have the partial formulse 


[ , '■ Me and 

Dioxy- -cryptopidene. 


\/ 


co-co- 


Me 


/^COMe 

Trioxy-if'-cryptopidene. 


Section ZV (b). The Eeduetion of tp-Cryptopine Chloride in 
Acid Solution (p. 774). — ^It has just been explained that the metho- 
sulphate of j^-anhydrodihydrocryptopihe (A) undergoes a curious 
decomposition when it is reduced in alkaline solution, with loss of 
the nitrogen atom as dimethylamine and formation of a neutral 
substance, C2oH2(j04 (^-cryptopidene). 

It is perhaps still more remarkahl© that ^-cryptopine chloride 
itself should, on reduction in acid solution with sodium amalgam, 
undergo a partial change in a similar direction, with elimination 
of the iiitx'ogen atom, evidently as methylamine, and separation 
of ar beautifully crystalline substance, C20H20O4,, which is isomeric 
with ^-cryptopiden© (m. p. 144°), melts at 152°, and has been 
named im-ip-cryptapidene. Since the melting points of the two 
substances do not gi’eatly differ, it was at first thought that iso-?//- 
cryptopidene might possibly be ^-cryptopidene in a very pur© con- 
dition; but this is not the. base, because, the mixture, of the two 
substances melts at about 130°- On oxidation with permanganate, 
ii'c-^-cryptopideue yields considerable quantities of 5 ; 6-methylene- 
(lioxy-o-tolualdehyde (m. p. 72--'-74°), as well as of the correspoiicl- 
ing acid (to. p. 316°; compare p. 777), and also a suKataucc, 
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CgQll^oOfl {kctfj(lihydroim-->li‘cry^^^^ wliicli melts at 135^-' and 

yields a seniicarhazofie, CgiHgjOsNg. 

The isomerism of ?/'-crypfcopidene and ^Vo-^-cryptopideiie is 
difficult to understand, hut, as both yield 5 : 6-metliyienedioxy-o- 
toluic acid on oxidation, it is suggested that the relationship may 
be that indicated by the formulse 


/\/ 


/\/ 

G\ Me 

II \ 

CH \ 

and 

CH Me 

II 

0 

\/ / 


\/ 

J / 


1 

/\ / 


/\ 

OHMe 


CHMe 

»|/-Cryptopidene. 


?‘5o -1^'- Oryptopidone. 


and it is probable that ketodihydroiso-^-cryptopidene contains the 
grouping : 


CO Me 


i, . 

XI 

/ ^CH'Me 

The main product of the reduction of ^-cryptopine chloride, in 
acid solution, is a base, C21H25O4N, which is amorphous, but yields 
a crystalline picrate. Since this base gives 5 : G-methylenedioxy- 
o-toluio acid on oxidation with permanganate, it is obvious that 
its constitution must be I’epresented by the partial formula I, and 
it has therefore been named d 4 hydroanhyd^o-rp-cryptapme. The 
formation of this base is completely analogous to the conversion 
of asocryptopine chloride into tetrahydroanhydrowocryptopine 
(m. p. 138°, p. 722 ), and the similarity in oonstitutioii is clearly 
exhibited when the partial formulse are compared : 



GHg Me ■ ■ C tig . Me 


/ ^CHMe 

DffiydxoaDliydro-;j/-cryptopme. 


. ' OH-NMe ■ 

\/ ! 

..■X- ' OH, 

‘ Teirohy droanhy droMocryptopme, 
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1 V (c). The Reduction of ^li-Methylherherinium Chloride 

(p‘. 778). In a communication published a short time ago (T., 

1918j 113, 750), it was shown that anhydroberberiii© metho- 
siilfdiate is converted by the action of hydrochloric acid into a 
substance called i^^-niethylberberinium chloride, which is the 
aiiaiogiie in th© berberine series of ^-cryptopine chloride. Since 
the latter substance exhibits the abnormal behaviour just described 
when reduced by sodium amalgam in acid solution, it was thought 
tliat it would be interesting to investigate the behaviour of 
i/^-metihylberberinium chloride in the same circumstances. The 
strongly acid solution of i/'-methylberheriniura chloride was there- 
fore placed oil sodium amalgam, when a neutral substance, 
(iso-^-Ser^cnV/ewe), separated, which melts at 117° and 
exhibits the closest resemblance to fso-i/'-cryptopidene. The main 
product of the reduction was, however, again a base, O 21 H 25 O 4 N 

which, although amorphous, 
yields a ci'yatalline picrate and hydriodide, and obviously corre- 
aponds with th© amorphous base — dihydroanhydro-j/'-cryptopine — 
liroduced during th© reduction of ^-cryptopine chloride in acid 
solution. 


Section V. 


isoA nhydrocryfto^pine . 


woAnhydrocryptopino is obtained from anhydrocryptopine by 
boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid, thus converting it into th© 
isomeric hydroxywoanhydrodihydrocryptopines, and then removing 
water from th© latter by means of phosphoryl chloidd© (862). 


\/ 


OH. 

II ‘ . 

UH CH 


A 


03 , 


/"■ “ 

Anhyd rooryptopme. 


NMe 


CH» 


X 


ce— C'O h1„ 

1 I ^ 

hTMe 



wo Anhydrocryptopine. 


Anhydrocryptopine and, ■ isoanhydrocryptopine are obviously 
closely* related, , since both contain, an unsatiirated dihydroiso- 
quinolin© , ring methylated at the nitrogen atom. The beha,viour 
of, .this ring on reduction .has, been ©xhaustavely ' studied in the case 
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of aiiiiydrocr 3 ’'ptopiiie met-liosulphate'. (p. 716 ), with imcxpected 
results, and it seemed possible that ^additional iiiforinatioii of 
importance might be obtained if the behaviour of /soanhydro- 
cryptopine metliosiilphate were studied under similar conditions. 

To some extent, this expectation was realised, but, on the other 
hand, wide differences, difficult to understand, were found tO' occur 
when the behaviour of the products of reduction obtained in the 
parallel cases to the subsequent action of reducing agents was 
investigated. 

Section V (a). The Reduction of imAnhydrocry'ptO'ijine Metho- 
sulphate in Alkaline Solution (p. 782 ). — This metliosulphate is 
readily reduced at the temperature of the steam-bath, when sodium 
amalgam acts on its aqueous solution, with the separation of a base, 
C22H25O4N, whicli has been named dihydrorriethylimanhydrocry‘pl<>' 
pine. The examination of this base and its derivatives leaves little 
doubt that its formation is correctly represented in the following 
manner : 




CH, , 
c!jH— 


CH, 




..c NMeo-OH 


isoAnhydrocryptopine 

methohydroxide. 


Y 

/ 


CHs 

CH—C hie 


-0-NMe„ 


Dihy dromethyh’soanhy dr 0 - 
cryptopine. 


that is to say, it is formed by a process which is analogous to tliat^ 
which occurs when anhydrocryptopine methosulphate is reduced 
to dihydroanliydromethylcryptopine (p. 716 ). The new base melts 
at 122® and is further characterised by the fact (i) that it exists 
in well-defined dimorphic modifications (A) and (S), and (ii) that, 
on boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid, it undergoes a curious 
intramolecular change and yields an isomeric base, C22H2i504K 
{xp-dihydr(ymethylisoanhydrocryptojnm), which melts at 140 ®. 


\/ 


CH, 

Y 


A, 


Y 

Me 


Y~ 


-C*NMe. 


OH« 

1 /,, Me 

CH-~D-OH 


V L 


/- 

PH, I 

Y ! 

OH-JNMeg 

(j^-Dffiydiramethyfeoatthydrocrypiopine. 


-CH-NMe* 
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This cliange is probably due to the addition and subsequent 
elimination oi water, and it is suggested that the process takes 
place according to the scheme on p. 732. 

Tlie occurrence of the grouping, 'CMelCci, receives support from 
the observation that i/'-dihydromethyhsoaiihydrocryptopine is 
oxidised with unusual difficulty and resists the action of reducing 
agents in a remarkable d.egree (p, 788), 

The most extraordinary change observed both in the case of 
dihydrom.ethyl?‘soaiihydrocryptopine and its ^“isomeride is the 
behaviour of their methosulphates on reduction in alkaline solu- 
tion by sodium amalgam. 

In both cases, triinethylamine is eliminated with great ease, 
even at the ordinary temperature, and neutral substances, 
C 20 H 20 O 45 Sir® produced which are isomeric with and somewhat 
similar in properties to cryptopidene and the ^-cryptopidenes 
(oompare pp. 718, 730). Under these conditioi?#, the metho- 
sulphate of i/'-diliydromethyhboanhydrocryptopine (ra. p. 140°) 
yields, so far as could be ascertained, a single substance — 
hocryptopide7ie (A ) — smelting at 167°, and there is reason to 
believe that this is formed according to the scheme : 


CH, 


1 


Cr:=:C Me 

Y i 

J- CH-NMej-OH 


CH, I 

I /\/ 

0=0 Me 


Y 

1 

! 

/ 

— 0H2 


^if'-Dih.ydroinethyliaoanhydro- 
oryptopine ixiethohydro^de. 


isoOiyptopidene (44). 
(M p. 167^) 


Dihydromethyk'soanhydrocryptopine methosulphate behave in 
a different manner, yielding two substances, according to 

the conditions under which the reduction is carried out. If the 
aqueous solution of the methosulphate is reduced by sodium 
amalgam at 30°, decomposition takes place very gi’adiially, and 
the neutral substance which separates melts at 167°, and is identical 
with the abocryptopidene (J.) obtained by the reduction of the 
methosulphate of the” ^-isomeride, • The boiling' aqueous solution; 
of the inethosiilphat© of dihydromethylis'oanhydrocryptopine is, 
however, very rapidly decomposed by crushed sodium amalgam, 
the neutral substance, CgoH^O^, produced melte at 108°, and is 
thei'efore isomeric with isocryptopidene (A). It has been named 
j?,ocri/pU)piden& [B). 

If an attempt is made to explain this puzzling state of things, it 
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may be suggested tliafc the rapid fomiation of tlie substance ivielt- 
ing' at 108° is the direct process, 

GHj ! CH, 

(ia- - 

Y 11 Y 

I -C-NMcs-OH J- 


OH — C Me 


-CH 


Dihyclromethyb>oaitih.ydro- 
cryptopine methohydroxide. 


isoCryptopidene (B). 

(M. p. 108 “.) 


and tliat during tli© slow process at 30° the prolonged action of tk© 
alkali causes addition and subsequent elimination of water in tb© 
direction whicli is assumed to take place during tb© conversion of 
dibydrometliylisoanhydrocryptopin© into' its ^-isomerid© (p. 732). 


CH« 


Y 

Y 


CH- 


•'x / 
Me 


\/ 


Clla 


Me 


-C-NMe„*OH 


CH3 I 
1 /\/ 
0==C Me 


-UIl-NMeg-OH 


-CH, 


Y 

Y 

isoCi’yptopidene {A), 

It is, iiowever, obvious that tbe changes ■which take place during 
these eliminations of trimethylamine are most unusual, and ex- 
planations of the course which these decompositions take must 
therefore be considered as merely provisional Some confirmation 
of the constitution assigned to fsocryptopidene {B) is to be found 
in its behaviour on oxidation, when it yields a new acid, C 2 oH 2()08 
(m. p. 227°), wHch has been named 
pirfewc and very probably has the constitution 

OH3 I 

I Y\Y 

^^C(OH)‘CO Me 

LcOgH 

An acid of this constitution could scarcely result from the 
oxidation of fs'ocryptopidene (A) if the foimula assigned to this 
substance above is con'ect. 

One of the most remarkable; decompositions winch have been 
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observed during tlie course of this long investigation is the process 
of reduction by sodium amalgam, sometimes in alkaline and some- 
t-imes in acid solution, which, results in the elimination of the 
nitrogen atom and separation of a neutral substance, C20H20O4. 
This change has been obseiwed in the following cases: 


/V 


\/ 

A 


-NMeGT 


»|/"Cryptopine chloride and 
»|/-methylberberinium chloride. 
( 1 .) 


y 


CH, 

! . .. 

OH— 0 Me 


-C-NMe,-MeSO. 


Dihydromethylwoanhydro- 
cryptopine methosulphate. 
(III.) 


X 


gh:ch— 

0H2 

■CHMe HMeg-MeSO^ 


ij/-Anhydrodihydroeryptopino (d) 
methosulphate. 

(II.) 


CHo 

! , . 

0=0 Me 

\/ 

L- 

/ 

;^-DihydromBthyhsoanhydro- 
crvptopine methosulphate. 
(IV.) 


— ce-' 


NMeg-MeSO^ 


and the nitrogen atom is eliminated as methylamine in (I), as 
dimethylamine in (II), and as trimethylamine in (III) and (IV). 
On the other hand, substances very similar in constitution to those 
figured above, such, for example, as 


I 


CH (Sh 

II 

C NMeOl 

\/ I 

CHj 

'•CH/' 

isoOryptopin© oWoride. 


A 


OH 

1 V “ 

C -NMe2-MeSC\ 


Anhydrooryptopin© methosulphate. 


1 /\/ 

CH—C ‘ ’ 

: V 

:G—- NMe^-MeSO^ 

/ 


MO Anhydrooj^topm© methosulphat©. 
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dO' not lose tlie nitrogen atom when subjected to the action ol: 
sodium aiiialgaiii under the same conditions. 

This matter is obviously very complex: and difficulti to iinde:i> 
staiid, and, at the present stage, is seems impossible to form any 
idea as to the conditions which cause the nitrogen atom to be in 
so reactive a state that it is readily removed by the action of sodium 
amalgam, sometimes at the ordinary temperature. If opportunity 
occurs, it is proposed to study the mechanism of changes of this 
kind in the case of fsot^uinoline derivatives and other analogous 
substances of less complex structure than the substances discussed 
in the present communication. 


Bxp EB I MENTAL. 

Preforatimi of Anhydrocry'ptofine MetJiomlphaie, 

C2iH2i04N,Me2S04. 

It has already been pointed out that the process previously given 
(978) for the substance is unsatisfactory, a.iid, 

as considerable quantities of this valuable material were required 
for the purpose of the present investigation, comparative experi- 
ments were instituted, and finally the following conditions were 
found to give a yield of more than 80 per cent, of that theoretically 
possible. 

The anhydrocryptopine employed was prepared from fsocrypto- 
pine chloride substantially according to the method already 
described (975), but it is not necessary to use more than 20 c.c. 
of 25 per cent, methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide for each 
10 grams of the chloride. The product was washed thoroughly at 
the pump, first with water, then several times with methyl alcohol, 
in which anhydrocryptopine is very sparingly soluble, and finally 
with water. The pale yellow product was left in contact with 
porous porcelain until air-dry, then dried at a temperature not 
exceeding 80^* until no further loss in weight occurred; finally, 
it was powdered and passed through a very fine sieve. Prepared 
in this way, anhydrocryptopine is nearly pure and melts at about 
108 — il0°; it contains, at the most, traces of inorgauic matter and 
of isoeryptopine chloride. 

In order to prepare the metlioaulphate, anhydrocjyptopine 
(U) grams) is shaken in a corked flask with excess of freshly distilled 

I£ the temperature is allowed to rise to 96—100“* the mass soon bocoxne;--. 
brown and ^dscid and rapidly decomposes, a change which appears lo bo 
mainly the result of oxidation. Por the suceessful preparation of the i.nctiio- 
sulphate, anhydrocryptopine must be quite dry. 
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inetiyl sulpliate (10 c.c.), whea a paste is formed and there is no 
apparent immediate action. On keeping, the paste rapidly 
thickens, and in two days will have set to a hard cake. After 
reiiiainiiig’ for four days, the flask is broken, and the cake crushed 
and Avashed at the pump with benzene, wbich removes the excess 
of methyl sulphate and colouring matter.^ 

The dry, pale yellow residue is left on porous porcelain until the 
adherent benzene has evaporated; it then weighs 11 grams, and is 
dissolved iu boiling methyl alcohol, from which the pure metho- 
siilphate separates, on slowly cooling, in brilliant sulphur-yelloAv 
prisms, and melts at 238 — 240°, as previously stated. The 
measurement of some fine crystals of anhydrocryptopine metho- 
sulphate was kiiiclly undertaken by Miss M. Porter, with the 
following result: 

The crystals are monoclinic with axial ratios »: & : c = l'504 : 1 ; 
0'931, jS — 104°16^ the forms observed being a{100}, m{110|, 
c{001}, r{T01}, and e{102}. The habit is tabular parallel to 
c(OOl), and very much elongated along the &-axis, as shown in 
Pig. 1, The form, c{001} is the predominant terminating form; 

is well developed, and c{102}, when present, is very narrow. 
The crystals gave poor reflections; three were measured, and the 
results are placed in the table below. 


No. 

of^ Azimuth (</>). 


Polar distance (p). 

Face, ings. Limits. 
a (100) 4 srss'— 90“ 5' 

Obs. 

cSc. 

Limits. 

Obs. 

Calc. 

90‘ 1' 

90“0' 

90“ O'— 90° 0' 

90° 0' 

90° 0' 

w (110) 4 34 30—34 42 

*34 34 

■ — 

90 0—90 0 

90 0 

90 0 

c, (001) 3 87 25—90 36 

88 47 

90 0 

15 48—16 2 

*15 15 

— 

f (101) 3 87 45 —90 15’ 

89 33 

90 0 

19 53 —20 30 

*20 15 

— 

(? (102) 1 ~~ 

90 41 

90 0 

— 

30 30 

30 40 

Doterminants : 010/001/100. Complex-symbol : 4h; ~ 

15/64^/4-2. 


Fxo. 1. 



* A quicker process is to dissolve the cake in boiling niathyl alcohol, from 
which the methosuipbate separates, on cooling, in an almoist pure condition. 
The yield, however, is not so good as that obtained after extraction with 
benzene. This is probably due to the fact that the solution in boiling methyl 
aJcohol, containing the excess of methyl sulphate, rapidty becomes very acid, 
tills causes some dceoinposition of the methosulphato. 
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The methyl-alcoliolic motlier liquors -of the pure methosiilpliate 
yielded, o-ii concentrating, a further crop of less pur© metliosulphate, 
and, on concentrating further and leaving in the ice-cliest, a mass 
of soft, yellow, nearly square plates separated, together with a 
few of the large prisms of the methosulphate. The two- sub- 
stances were easily separated by means of a sieve, and the second 
substance, after recrystallisation from water, proved tO' be anhydro- 
cryjitoinne methyl hydrogen, sulphate: 

0-1181 gave 0-2471 COo and 0-0582 HoO. 0 = 67-2; 11 = 5-5. 

CV,IT>iO^N,MeHSO.t requires 0 = 57*0; H = 5-4 per cent. 

The most striking difference between the methosulphate and 
this salt lies in the fact that, whereas the solution of the former 
gives no precipitate with ammonia, the addition of ammonia to 
that of the latter causes the immediate separation of a caseous 
precipitate -which, after crystallisation from methyl alcohol, melts 
at 110 — 111°, and consists of anhydrocryptopine. 


Oxidation of Anhydrocryptopine Metlio chloride to Dioxymethyl- 


/ 


. ■ COE-OH CHs 

imanhydrodihydrocryptopme (945), | j 

CO NMe2 


'\ch:ch„ 


This oxidation was carried out by dissolving anhydrocryptopin© 
metliochloride (5 grams; compare 981) in water (1 litre), and, 
after cooling in ice and salt until the solution was partly froKeii, 
cold saturated permanganate (containing 5-5 grams of KMnO,,) 
was gradually added with mechanical stirring. The permanganate 
was immediately decolorised, and, when the operation was com- 
plete, the whole was heated to boiling, filtered, and the brown 
filtrate concentrated to half its bulk, during which a small quantity 
of a crystalline substance separated. After two days, this was 
collected (0*5 gram), and a second small quantity was obtained by 
further concentrating the deep brown filtrate, the total yield being 
0*67 gram. On still further concentrating, the odour of dimethyl- 
amine became apparent, and all attempts to obtain anything 
crystalline from the tar which resulted . were unsuccessful. The 
crystalline substance (0*67' gram) is sparingly soluble in cold 
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The methyl-alcoholic mother liquors of the pure methosiilphate 
yielded, o-n concentrating, a further crop of less pure methosiilphate, 
and, on concentrating further and leaving in the ice-chest, a mass 
of soft, yellow, nearly square plates separated, together with a 
few of the large prisms of the methosiilphate. The two sub- 
stances were easily separated hy means of a sieve, and the second 
substance, after reciystallisation from water, proved to be fMihydro- 
cryptopine methyl hydrogen sulphate : 

0-1181 gave 0-2471 COo and 0'0582 H 2 O. 0 = 57*2} H = 5-5. 

0 = 57*0 } H = 6*4 per cent. 

The most striking difference between the methosulpliate and 
this salt lies in the fact that, whereas the solution, of the former 
gives no precipitate with ammonia, the addition of ammonia to 
that of the latter causes the immediate separation of a caseous 
precipitate which, after crystallisation from methyl alcohol, melts 
at 110 — 111°, and consists of anhydro cryptopine. 


Oxidation of Anhydrocryptopine M etho chloride to Dioxymethyl- 

/V 

CH-OH OH, 


imanli ydrodihydrocryptopine (945), 


CO NMe, 


\/ 


\ch:ch. 


This oxidation was carried out by dissolving anhydrocryptopine 
methocHoride (5 grams; compare 981) in water (1 litre), and, 
after cooling in ice and salt until the solution was partly frozen, 
cold saturated permanganate (containing 5*5 grams of KMnO.,) 
was gradually added with mechanical stirring. The permanganate 
was immediately decolorised, and, when the operation was com- 
plete, the whole was heated to boiling, filtered, and the brown 
filtrate concentrated to half its hulk, during which a small quantity 
of a cr 3 rstalline substance separated. After -two' days, this was 
collected (0*5 gram), and a second small quantity was obtained by 
further concentrating the deep brown filtrate, the total yield being 
0*67 gram. On still further concentrating, the odour of dimethyl- 
amine became apparent, and all attempts to obtain anything 
crystalline from the tar "which resulted were unsuccessful. The 
crystalline substance (0*67 gram) is sparingly soluble in cold 
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alcoJiol and not very readily so on boiling, and separates in drab 
needles. After twice recrystallising, the following analytical 
details were obtained with different preparations: 

0-1129 gave 0‘2724 COg and 0*0633 HgO. C = 65*8; H = 6*2. 

0*1026 „ 0*2496 COg „ 0*0596 HgO. C = 66-3j H = 6*4. 

requires C=66*2; H = 6*3 per cent. 

'Diowymethylhmnhydrodihydrocry'ptojyine melts at 187 — 188°, 
and is sparingly soluble in benzene or acetone in the cold and 
nearly insoluble in lig'ht petroleum. It dissolves in boiling acetone 
and separates in glistening balls of needles. The substance is a 
strong base, dissolves immediately in cold dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and gives, on the addition of ammonia, a milky liquid and an 
aniorplioiis precipitate which, on warming, becomes crystalline. 
The sulphate and nitrate, like the hydrochloride, are readily 
soluble. The addition of platinic chloride to the dilute solution of 
the hydrochloride produces an ochreous precipitate, which melts to 
a green oil under boiling water, and the supernatant liquid becomes 
first green and then brown. Auric chloride produces, with a dilute 
solution of the hydrochloride, a pale chocolate precipitate, soluble 
in hot water, and, on boiling, the liquid becomes green and deposits 
a purple precipitate of reduced gold. When a few drops of copper 
sulphate are added to the solution of the hydrochloride, a pale 
yellowish-green solution is obtained which, on boiling, becomes first 
deep blue, then yellow, and finally deep reddish-brown j the addi- 
tion of alkali then precipitates a reddish-brown precipitate of 
cuprous oxide. 

The solution, of the base in ordinary dilute nitric acid becomes 
deep green when heated at about 80°, and is dichroic with a red 
reflex j if the temperature is raised to the boiling point, the intense 
colour suddenly changes to pale brown, and the odour of nitrous 
acid develops. 

When concentrated nitric acid is poured on to a trace of the 
substance on a watch-glass, a brilliant orange-red colour is pro- 
duced, which soon becomes crimson, and then the addition of water 
gives a crimson solution, which fades to yellow. The solution of 
the base in glacial acetic acid gives no' immediate coloration on the 
addition of sulphuric acid, but gradually a pink colour develops. 
If the base is mixed with acetyl , chloride in a sealed tube, it 
becomes crimson, then violet, and finally intense indigo-blue, and, 
on heating in. boiling water, the colour^ changes to deep green. 
The whole dissolves completely in water to a brown solution, and 
ammonia precipitates a chocolate, gelatiruous substance which dries 
to ,,a . chocolate-black powder"' ■. The ■■ibase,;-;,, does ■ not. exhibit the 
characteristic purple 'benzoin ■■'■r.eacribpr.'wh^ is, warmed with 
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dilute sodium liydrojcide or boiled with methyl-alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, but, in the latter case, it is converted into a white sub- 
stance, which is apparently a potassium derivative, and this is 
decomposed by water with the separation of a. white', flocciilent 
precipitate. 

The base appears to yield a semicarbazone when it is bodied with 
excess of seinicarbazide hydrochloride and sodium acetate and the 
product precipitated with ammonia, but the amount of available 
material was too small for purification and analysis. 


Section 1 (a). Reduction of xinlij/dr per ypto pine Methorndphaie 
in Alkaline Solution-: Formation of Dlhydroanhydromcthyl'- 
cryptopine, 


/\/ 


CH Me 


X 


(j'NMej ' 


QBIGE. 


Dihydroaiihy drome thylcryptopine is obtained when anhydro- 
cryptopine methosulphate is reduced in alkaline solution by sodium 
amalgam under the following conditions: The methosulphate (10 
grams), dissolved in boiling water (200 c.c.), was poured on crushed 
sodium amalgam (100 grams of 4 per cent.) in a porcelain beaker, 
and the whole vigorously stirred, when a base at once separated 
which adhered to the sides of the beaker and to the glass rod, and 
hardened on cooling. The mass was ground up, well washed, dis- 
solved in boiling methyl alcohol, the filtered solution mixed with 
ether, and the methyl alcohol removed by washing with water. 
After drying over potassium carbonate, the ethereal solution was 
concentrated and left for several days in the ice-chest, but, as no 
crystallisation took place, the ether was evaporated. The hard 
residue, which resembled colophony, was dissolved in dilute 
hydrochloric acid and mixed with ammonia, when an amorphous 
base separated, which was dried over phosphoric oxide in a vacuum 
desiccator. Two different preparations were analysed: 

0-1055 gave 0-2758 COg and 0-0619 HgO. C = 71-3; II-6-5. 

0-1255 „ 0-3312 CO3 „ 0'0764 H2O. C = 7I-9; H = 6-8. 

C.2.2H25O4N requires C~71'9j: TI = 6-8 per cent. 

Dik^/droanhydromethylcryptopine exhibits no tendency to crystal- 
lise; its solution in ^acetic acid gives with su'lphui-ic acid a port 
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wine colo-ration, which changes to deep brown on the addition of 
a drop of dilute nitric acid. 'The salts are readily soiuMe, and the 
solution of the hydrochloride gives, on the addition of potassium 
iodide, a viscid iodide which dissolves readily in methyl alcohol, 
but could not be obtained crystalline. The pre- 

pared by the addition of platinic chloride to the dilute solution of 
the hydrochloride, is a pale ochreous, chalky precipitate : 

0-1265 gave 0-2146 CO. and 0-0516 HgO. 0=46-2 ; H=4-5. 

(G22H2504N)gH2PtCl5 requires C = 46-2; 'H = 4-5 per cent. 

Oxidation- of DihyclroanJiydrometh^Icr^pt opine. — In order to 
obtain evidence as to the constitution of this base, the substance 
(5 grams), dissolved in acetone, was oxidised by the gradual addi- 
tion of finely powdered permanganate (5-5 grams) at the ordinary 
temperature. The product was filtered, the manganese precipitate 
(-.4) well washed with acetone, the filtrate evaporated, and the 
brown syrup, which had a distinct odour of piperonal, distilled in 
a current of steam. The cloudy distillate deposited, on keeping in 
the ice-chest, a large crop of needles which anelted at 70—72°, and 
were recognised as 5 : 6-inethyienedioxy-o-tolualdehyde (907). 

The resMue in the steam distillation flask contained an oil, most 
of which was soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, but no further 
examination was made. The manganese precipitate (d.) yielded, 
on extraction with boiling water, a brown solution, which was 
digested with animal charcoal, concentrated, and acidified, when 
a solid acid separated and crystallised from glacial acetic acid in 
colourless needles, melted at 214—216°', and consisted of 
5 :6-m©tliylenedioxy-f>toliiic acid (916). 

JJihpdrMnhySrometJiylcry M&tlwmlphate, 

C22H:2AN,Me^S04. 

The solution of the base (3 gi-ams) in benzene (15 c.c.) reacts 
readily with methyl sulphate (3 c.c.), with development of heat, 
and in a short time the methosulphate’ separates as a crystalline 
mass. This was collected, washed with benzene, and crystallised 
from water, in which it is rather sparingly soluble in the cold, but 
readily so on boilingi and from which it separates in colourless 
groups, of prisms: 

0-1164 gave 0-2499 CO 2 and 0’0661 H 2 O. C=58'5; H = 6‘3, 
GA 504 N,Me 2 S 04 requires 0=58-4; H = 6-3 per cent. 

This methosulphate melts at 210°, without effervescence, to a 
slightly coloured syrup; the solution in acetic acid gives ^with 
suiphuric acid a deep cherry-red coloration which, ou the addition 
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of a drop of dilute nitric acid, changes to brownish-violet. The 
corresponding methiodide^ 4 N,MeI, is obtained by adding 

hot diliite potassiiim iodide to the hot dilute solution of the iiietho- 
siilphate, when a milky liquid is produced, which soon deposits 
glistening spangles : 

0T123 gave 0-2242 CO. and 0-0559 HgO, 0~54-4; H-5-5. 

requires C = 54*2; H = 6-5 per cent. 

This iodide is remarkably stable, it scarcely darkens at 200°, and 
melts at about 217° with very little decomposition. 



OH Me 


Hydroxy crifpiojndene (compare 926), ^ 

y' 

Y \oh:ch. 


This interesting substance, isomeric and closely allied in proper- 
ties with a-?bocryptopidol (m. p. 90 — 92° j 948), is obtained when 
dihydroaiihydromethylcryptopine methosulphate is decomposed by 
methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide. The methosulphate (7 
grams), dissolved in hot methyl alcohol, was mixed with methyl- 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide (60 c.c. of 25 per cent.) and heated 
to boiling, when trimethylamine was immediately eliminated, but 
decomposition was nevertheless slow. 

After an hour, most of the methyl alcohol was evaporated, and 
the pasty residue heated in boiling water for two hours; water was 
then added, and the viscid precipitate extracted with much ether. 
The- ethereal solution, which contained a flocculent precipitate 
consisting apparently of a polymeric modification of hydroxy- 
eryptopideiie (compare below), was filtered, thoroughly washed with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, dried over potassium carbonate, and con- 
centrated, when, on remaining for several days in the ice-chest, a 
crust of nodules separated which melted at 88—89°, and consisted 
of pure hydroxycryptopidene. As the amount which had separated 
was only small, the ethereal mother liquor was evaporated, when a 
pale brown syrup remained which soon began to crystallise in 
nodules, and crystaUisation was much facilitated by trituration 
with methyT alcohol, in which the substance is sparingly soluble. 
After collecting and washing with methyl alcohol, the colourless 
residue was recrystallisei from methyl alcohol, from which hydr- 
oxycryptopidene separates in circular nodules melting at 87^ — 89°. 
Two different preparations were analysed : 
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0-1272 gave 0-3288 CO, and 0-0704 HgO. C=70-4; H-S'L 

0-1289 „ 0-3336 COg „ 0-0701 HgO. C==70-5; H-6-1. 

C 20 H 20 O 5 requires 0 = 70*6; H,=5-9 per cent. 

Hydroxycryptopidene is very readily soluble in benzene, but 
sparingly sO’ in. efcber or cold, light petroleum. It dissolves, how- 
ever, moderately readily in the latter solvent on boiling, and 
separates in well-developed chisel-shaped prisms and also in single 
lenticular prisms. 

Hydroxycryptopidene dissolves in acetyl chloride in the cold 
with some development of heat, and, when heated in a sealed tube, 
the solution becomes purple, then bluish-violet, and finally deep 
indigo-blue. When the product is evaporated on the steam-hath, 
a blue resin remains, which loses its colour on boiling wdth methyl 
alcohol, and a chalky substance separates. This was collected, 
washed with methyl alcohol, in which it is nearly insoluble, and 
purified by dissolving in glacial acetic acid and precipitating with 
methyl alcohol. After washing with methyl alcohol, the chalky 
residue contained 4-98 per cent, of chlorine, and this was removed 
by boiling with 10 per cent, methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide. 
The precipitate was then collected, washed well with methyl 
alcohol, then with water, dissolved in glacial acetic acid, and pre- 
cipitated by methyl alcohol: 

0-1158 gave 0-3005 CO^ and 0-0603 H 2 O. 0=70-8; H = 5-8. 

C 20 H 2 OO 5 requires 0 = 70*6; H = 5*9 per cent. 

Clearly the action of the acetyl chloride had been, not to pro- 
duce an acetyl derivative, but to convert the hydroxycryptopidene 
into a polymeric modification, which, since, it closely resembles 
j 8 -isocryptopidol (947), may be named hydroxyisocryptojHdem (j8). 
This polymeride shrinks at 175-~180° and froths up at about 200°. 



, '.Th' -preparing... ' tetrahydroanhydrdmethylcryptopine, anhydro- 
oryptopine methosulphate (5 grams), dissolved in warm water 
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(100 c.c.) and dilute liydrocW-oric acid (5 c.c.), was poured on 
sodium amalgam in a flat basin, and then bydrocliloiic acid 
(20 c.c.) gradually added, so that the wliol© always remained dis- 
tinctly acid.'^ As soon as- tbe amalgam was exliaiisted, the liquid 
was filtered from a small quantity of a viscid substance insoluble 
in dilute bydrochloric acid, mixed with excess of ammonia, and 
the milky product extracted with ether. The ethereal solution 
was washed with water, dried over potassium, carbonate, and con- 
centrated, and, as no crystallisation had taken place after remain- 
ing for a week in the ice-chest, the ether was evaporated. The 
gummy residue was then dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, pre- 
cipitated by ammonia, and, after collecting and washing, the base 
was dried in a vacuum desiccator over phosphoric oxide : 

0-1140 gave 0-2972 COg and 0-0757 H^O. 0=^7M ; H=:=7'4. 

C 22 H‘ 27 ^ 4 ^ requires Cf=71-5; H = 7-3 per cent. 

Tetra}hydroan7iijdrom6t1i:^leryptO'pine, isomeric with anhydro- 
tettahydromethylcryptopine (m. p. 107°; 898), has not been 
obtained in a crystalline condition. 

It is readily soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, and the addition 
of concentrated hydrochloric' acid produces a milky liquid, fram 
which the hydrochloride separates as a syrup. The platmicJiloride, 
prepared in the usual manner, is an ochreous precipitate some- 
what so'luhle in hot water, from which it separates as a chalky 
powder: 

0-1175 gave 0*1997 CO,, and 0-0539 H^O. C=-46-a; IT'=5-0. 

0-4372 " „ 0-0719 Ptf Pt=16*4. 

requires C=46-l; H“-5”0; Pt = l()'9 per cent'. 


■C ry'iyf. opt dene (I) and TeArahydmerifj^^^^ (II), 


. CH Me 
CH 

( 

(I) 


and 


x/ 


/\/ 

CH„Me- 

I 

OHo. 




XcH^-OHg 

(II.) 


The methosulphate of tetrahydroanhydromethylcryptopine does 
not separate when the solution of the base (2 grams) in benzene 

* It is important that the temperature should not rise above 60°, and that 
a large excess of hydrochloiic aoid is nqt present at any time, otherwise there 
is a risk of the formation of considerable quantities of -cryptopine chloride 
(compare p. 767). 
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(5 c.c.) is mixed witli methyl sulphate (2 c.c.) and allowed to 
remain for twenty-four hours. 

On the addition of ether, the methosulphate is deposited, how- 
>ev6r, as a syrup, which on rubbing shows signs of crystallising. 
The syrup "was washed with ether, dissolved in a little methyl 
alcohol, and boiled with methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
(20 c.c. of 30 per cent.), when trimethylamine was eliminated, and, 
after half an hour, the methyl alcohol was evaporated, the residue 
mixed with water, and extracted with ether. The ethereal solu- 
tion, which had a lilac fluorescence, after well washing with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and drying over potassium carbonate, deposited 
on evaporation a syrup, which soon crystallised, and contact with 
porous porcelain removed traces of oily impurity. The colourless 
residue separated from methyl alcohol in glistening needles exhibit- 
ing a striking lilac fluorescence, melted at 122 — 123°, and was 
recognised as cri/ptopidene. The identity was confirmed by 
analysis (Found: G“73’6; H — 6*2. C20H20O4 requires C — 74T; 

H = 6‘2 per cent.) and by the fact that the mixture with a speci- 
men of cryptopidene which had previously been obtained from 
anhydrotetrahydromethylcryptopine methosulphate (926) melted 
at 120—122°. 

T etrahy dr 0 cryptopidene, '^20^24^4 -: — This fine substance is 
obtained when cryptopidene is reduced in boiling alcoholic solu- 
tion with sodium, but the change does not take place very readily 
and completely. 

The boiling solution dl cryptopidene (5 grams) in alcohol 
(100 c.c.) was run on to melted sodium (10 grams) contained in a 
flask fitted with a long condenser and heated in boiling salt solu- 
tion. Small quantities of boiHng alcohol were run in from time 
to time, and, so soon as all the sodium had dissolved, water was 
added, the whole extracted with ether, the ethereal solution washed 
thoroughly, dried, and evaporated, when a crystalline residue 
remained, which, however, contained unchanged cryptopidene. 
The reduction was twice repeated exactly as in the first instance, 
and the product repeatedly recrystallised from methyl alcohol, in 
which tetrahydrocryptopidene is rather sparingly soluble in the 
cold, and from which it 'separates in glistening groups of prisms 
exhibiting a lilac fluorescence. Considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced in obtaining accurate analytical results : 

. 0*1236 gave 0-3284 COg and 0*0797 C-72-6 ; :B[ = 7*2. 

0*1142 „ 0*3048 CO2 „ 0*0760 C = 72*7; H = 7'3. 

^20^24*^4 requires C = 73'2; H==;7*3 per cent. 

Tetrahydrocryptopidene at 78°, and is readily soluble in 

' VO?:.. CXY. 2- S' 
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hot alcohol, acetone, acetic acid, or benzene. It is sparingly soluble 
in light petroleum (b. p. 60 — 80°) in the cold, but dissolves readily 
on boiling, and separates splendidly in stout, -well-developed 
tabular prisms with bevelled edges when tb© solution is allowed to 
cool very slowly or to concentrate spontaneously. The solution in 
acetic acid gives with sulphuric acid an orange-red coloration, 
which changes to a port wine colour on the addition of a drop of 
dilute nitric acid. It dissolves in concentrated nitric acid with a 
strildng crimson colour, which soon fades. 


Section II. 

Rednction of Cryptopine Meihochloride in- Alhaline Solution. 

A/ 

OH, Me 

I 

Dihyd^omethyloryptopi'^^ CO 

AXcHg-OHg-NMe, 


in studying this reduction, the solution of the methochlorid© 
(881) (5 grams) in water (100 c.c.) was treated at about 60° with 
sodium amalgam (100 grams of 4 per cent.), when rapid separation 
of a viscid, grey base occurred, and the completion of the process 
was facilitated by heating on the steam-bath. The base was dis- 
solved in methyl alcohol, mixed with much ether, the ethereal 
solution thoroughly washed with water, dried over potassium 
carhohate, and concentrated, when, on keeping in the ice-chest, a 
hard crust of rather indefinite crystals gradually sepai^ated, which 
melted at about 100 — 102°. The crystals were again dissolved in 
dry ether, by the aid of methyl alcohol as before, and the rather 
concentrated liquid then deposited a small quantity of glistening, 
prismatic needles (0'2 gram) of dihydromethylcryptopine, which 
became opaque on drying in the steam-oven : ’ 

0'il84 gave 0*2977 CO2 and 0-0757 HgO. C=68*6| H^T'l. 

C22H27O5N requires G=68'6; H— 7*0 per cent. 
Dihydromethylcryptopme melts at 118— -120°, and is readily 
soluble in hot methyl alcohol, but sparingly so in the cold, separ- 
ating from the hot solution on slowly cooling in glistening, six- 
sided prisms. When triturated with dilute hydrochloric acid, the 
base at first becom«® viscid, and then the very sparingly soluble 
hydrochloride forms, which dissolves in boiling dilute hydrochloric 
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acid and separates as a crust of microscopic prisms. Tlie solution 
of a trace of tlie base in a drop of glacial acetic acid gives, witb 
sulpburic acid, a deep reddish-brown coloration. 

Oxidation. — The base (0-7 gram), dissolved in acetone (20 c.c.), 
■was oxidised by tlie gradual addition of very finely powdered per- 
manganate (1‘2 grams), but the reduction of the permanganate 
took place unusually slowly and required two days for completion 
at the ordinary temperature. 

After filtering and washing with acetone, the manganeso pre- 
cipitate was extracted with boiling water, the extract digested 
with animal charcoal, evaporated tO' a small bulk, and acidified, 
when a cloudy liquid was produced, which soon deposited a 
sparingly soluble, crystalline acid. 

This was collected and recrystallised from glacial acetic acid, 
when it separated in colourless needles melting at 214 — 216°, which 
were recognised as 6 : 6-methylenedioxy-o-toluic acid, 
CH^IOsICeHsMe-COaH (916). 

The acetone extract from the oxidation was scarcely coloured, 
and yielded, on evaporation, a syrup which had the odour of 
piperonal, and was largely insoluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. 
On distilling in a current of steam, there separated from the dis- 
tillate needles which melted at 72 — 73°, and consisted of 5 : 6- 
methyienedioxy-o~tolualdehyde, CH2‘02.*CeH2Me‘CH0 (907). 

The ethereal mother liquors from which the dihydromefeliyl- 
cryptopine had separated, as explained above, were concentrated 
and left for some days in the ice-chest; the hard cake of crystals 
was then dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, and again allowed 
to remain, when a crust of crystals (O' 8 gram) of anhydrotetia- 
hydromethylcryptopine hydrochloride, C22H2704N,HCfi (900), 
separated. This sparingly soluble hydrochloride was removed by 
liitration, the filtrate mad© strongly alkaline with ammonia, and 
the viscid base extracted with ether. After drying over potassium, 
carbonate and concentrating, the ethereal solution deposited hard 
crystals which melted at 106— 107°, and consisted of tetrahydro- 
methylcryptopine, (896). The latter is the principal 

product of the reduction of cryptopine methochloride under -the 
conditions described at the beginning of this section. Experiments 
were also made on the reduction of cryptopine methosulphate (880) 
in alkaline Solution with sodium amalgam, but the only product 
that could be isolated was tetrahydromethylcrjT-ptopine. 
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Scctioit, HI (a). The licductlon of i^oOrypiojmic OMoride, 


/\/ 

C.H 1-0 
11 CH, 

G — MMeCl 


N/ i 

I 

/\gh, 


in 


Ikalin c Sohtlion . 


For the purpose of this investigation, crushed sodium anialgani 
(100 grams of 4 per cent.) was added to isocryptopine chloride 
(5 grams), dissolved in about 400 c.c. of boiling water, and the 
whole placed on the steam-bath and well stirred, the water being 
replaced as it evaporated. 

A viscid base soon began to separate, and, after an hour, the 
whole was filtered hot and the residue washed with hot water. 
The filtrate, mixed with excess of hydrochloric acid, deposited a 
large quantity of a quaternary salt, which was readily recognised 
as «sodihydrocryptopine i 8 -chloride (compare p; 721), and this 
substance is produced in such considerable amount that this process 
affords a much more convenient means for its preparation than 
that previously described (934). The viscid base was dissolved in 
alcohol and mixed with much ether, which caused a further small 
quantity of the quaternary salt to separate p this was filtered off, 
the ethereal solution washed thoroughly until free froin alcohol, 
quickly dried over potassium carbonate, and filtered. During the 
subsequent concentration, a base began to separate on the sides 
of the fiask as a glistening, crystalline crust, and, on long keeping 
in the ice-chest, this increased considerably. When this deposit 
was fractionally crystallised from methyl alcohol, it separated into 
(i) considerable quantities of tetrahydroanhydroi^oeryptoiyme^ 
C 21 H 25 O 4 N (m. p. 138°), identical with the base obtained as one 
of the products of the reduction of 2 socryptopine chloride in acid 
solution (p. 751), and quite small quantities of a new base, 
Q.^^^^--dihyd^'oanliydro\^oeryptopine~va.^\xm.g at 195°, the 
constitution of which is represented by the formula 



OH Me 

II 

OH“HMe 


\/ 


OHg 

/ 

2 i 
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0-0829 gave 0-2174 CO2 and 0-0480 HgO. C = 71‘5; H = 6-4. 

0-1246 „ 0-3261 002 „ 0-0729 H^O. 0=71-4; H = 6-5. 

C21H23O4N requires C = 71'4; H = 6-5 per cent. 

This interesting substance separates from alcohol or metliyl 
alcohol, in both of which it is very sparingly soluble, in pale lemon- 
yellow needles. 

It is also sparingly soluble in boiling benzene or acetone, and 
separates particularly well from the latter in glistening needles. 
The solution in glacial acetic acid gives no coloration with sulphuric 
acid but, on the addition of a drop of dilute nitric acid, an intense 
permanganate coloration rapidly develops. 

The Hydrochlonde. — The base dissolves readily in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, and, on rubbing, the hydrochloride soon separates in 
needles. It is readily soluble in boiling water, but almost insoluble 
in dilute hydrochloric acid in the cold : 

0-1151 gave 0-2721 COg and 0-0652 HgO. 0=64-5; H = 6-3. 

C2iH2s04]Sr,HCl requires 0=74-7; TI = 6-2 per cent. 

The sulphate is soluble and does not appear to crystallise readily, 
but the addition of nitric acid to the dilute solution of the sulphate 
immediately precipitates the nitrate, which is very sparingly soluble 
in hot dilute nitric acid and crystallises rather indefinitely. When 
boiling dilute potassium iodide is added to the boiling dilute 
solution of the sulphate, a milky liquid is produced, from which 
the hydriodide soon separates as a crystalline mass. This was 
collected and recrystallised from boiling alcohol, in which the salt 
is sparingly soluble and from which it separates in warty aggre- 
gates melting’ at about 250 — 255° with decomposition to a yellow 
froth : 

0-1046 gave 0*2017 OOg and 0-0471 HgO. 0=52-6; H = 5-0. 

C2,iIl2304N,HI requires C = 52-4; H = 5-0 per cent. 


Section- III (b). The Redtiction of hoCryptopne Chloride in 
Acid Solution. 

In' attempting this reduction, considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced owing to the sparing solubility of isocryptopine chloride in 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and, indeed, in mineral acids in general. 

Ultimjately, however, the following process was found to work 
well. ' 

isoCryptopine- chloride (5 grams), dissolved in glacial acetic acid 
(25 C.C.), is mixed with boiling water (100 c.c.), and, after heat- 
ing to boiling, concentrated hydrochloric acid (20 c.c.) is added, 
and the whole poured on sodium amalgam (100 grams of 4 per 
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cent.) ill an eiiainelled iron basin. So soon as tlio vigorous action 
has subsided, the same quantity of sodium amalgam is again added, 
as well as; siifhcient hydrochloric acid to keep the liquid strongly 
acid. The' whole while hot is decanted from the mercury on to a 
Biicliiier funnel connected with the pump, and the filtrate, which 
immediately begins to crystallise in minute needles, left overnight. 

The precipitate (A ) is collected, washed with a little water, the 
filtrate heated tO' boiling and mixed with excess of ammonia, when 
a viscid, grey mass (S) separates, which is immediately filtered 
off, and the filtrate, on keeping overnight, becomes filled with a 
soft mass of needles (G). The substance (A), which is almost pure 
isocryptopiiie chloride, is again reduced as before, and, even after 
the operation has been repeated four times, ^'socryptopine chloride 
still remains. 

This was proved by analysis, (Found: C = 59’3,' H = 6’3. 
C 2 iB[ 2204 NC 1 , 2 H 20 requires G=59‘5; H = 6T per cent.) and also 
by the fact that the salt yielded anhydrocryptopine (976) on decom- 
position with methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide. The 
quaternary salt (0) crystallised well from hot dilute hydrochloric 
acid in long needles, and, in contact with porous porcelain, dried 
to a horny mass which did not melt at 260°. On examination, 
this salt was found to he fsodihydrocryptopine iS-chloride, since, 
when, digested with methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide, it yielded 
a substance which, after crystallisation from acetone, melted at 
178°, and was recognised as anhydrodihydrocryptopine (/I) (938). 

The viscid, grey mass (2?) hardens on keeping, and becomes 
crystalline in contact with methyl alcohol. The whole is dissolved 
in boiling methyl alcohol and set aside, when a crop of crystals 
separates which usually consists of a mixture of tetrahpdroanhj/dro- 
'isomyptojnn& (m. p. 138°) and dihydroanhydroMhydrocrypto^Ane. 
(,/l ) (m. p, 164°). 

The latter of these is much the less soluble in methyl alcohol, 
and at some concentrations separates almost completely before the 
base, melting at 138°, begins to crystallise. If this is not the case, 
fractional crystallisation from methyl alcohol must be resorted to 
until separation is complete. The constitutional foimulce of the 
two bases and their derivatives are discussed fully in the intro- 
duction (pp. 722 and 723). 
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CHg Me 

Te trahydroan liydraiQocrypto'pmef CH — NMe 

Y Y 

/\oh/ 

This base, obtained as described in the last section, separates 
from methyl alcohol in groups of striated, prismatic needles, and 
melts at 138— 139°: 

0-1139 gave 0-2958 00^ and 0-0731 HoO. C=70-8; H = 7-L 

0-1253 „ 0-3264 CO 2 „ 0*0804 HgO. - C=7T0; H=s7T. 

C 21 H 2 SO 4 N requires 0 = 71-0; H = 7-0 per cent, 

Tetrahydroanhydroimcryptopine is readily soluble in boiling 
alcohol, acetone, or benzene, and crystallises well from all these 
solvents. Discoloured specimens of the base are readily purified 
by dissolving in dilute hydrochloric acid, digesting with animal 
charcoal, and precipitating with ammonia. In this condition, the 
base is soluble in ether, and the ethereal solution, after drying 
over potassium carbonate and concentrating, deposits the base, as 
a colourless, crystalline crust. 

The scdis with mineral acids are readily soluble, and crystallise 
from concentrated solutions in needles. Long boiling with con-' 
centrated hydrochloric acid does not appear to have any action on 
the hydrochloride, which separates, on keeping in the ice-chest, in 
balls of needles. The solution of a crystal of the base in acetic 
acid gives with sulphuric acid a pale hrown coloration, which 
becomes greenish-brown on keeping, and the addition of a drop 
of dilute nitric acid changes the colour to deep port wine. The 
platmichloride is obtained, on the addition of platinic chloride to 
the dilute solution of the hydrochloride, as a pale yellow, caseous 
precipitate, which soon becomes crystalline. It dissolves appreci- 
ably in boiling water, and separates as a heavy, pale orange deposit 
consisting of groups of irregular plates; 

0-1272 gave 0-2069 CO 2 and 0-0507 HgO. 0=44-4; H=4-6. 

Q--5064 ,, 0-0864 Ft." Ft=16-9. 

(C 2 iH 2504 N) 2 ;H 2 FtClG,re(iuires 0 = 45-0; H;=4-6; N = ,17-3 per cent. 

The mercurichlorid© separates, on adding mercuric chloride to 
the dilute solution of the hydrochloride, as a white, caseous pre- 
cipitate which soon becomes crystalline; it melts under boiling 
water, dissolves moderately readily, and, when cooled, and rubbed, 
the milky liquid soon crystallises.! 
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The Metliosidphate . — TMs derivative is readily obtained by add- 
ing metliyl sulpbate (1 c.c.) to tlie solution of the base (1 gram) 
ill warm benzene, when there is appreciable development of heat, 
bnt no immediate separation."^ On keeping in the ice-chest, 
glistening plates soon begin to form, and, after twenty-four hours, 
the substance is collected and washed with benzene, but it was not 
recrystallised, because it is very readily soluble both in water and 
in methyl alcohol. 

After drying in the steam-oven, it softened at 146° and melted 
at about 160° : 

0-1185 gave 0-2609 COg and 0-0686 H^O. C = 57-7; H=:6-4. 

C2iH2504]Sr,Me2S04 requires 0=57-4; H = 6-5 per cent. 

The aqueous solution of this methosulphate gave no precipitate 
on the addition of ammonia or dilute sodium hydroxide. 

The Methiodide, — ^The addition of hot dilute potassium iodide 
to the hot aqueous solution of the methosulphate produces a milky 
liquid, which soon crystallises beautifully in glistening scales : 
0-1124 gave 0-2179 CO 2 and 0-0565 HgO. C = 52-7; H = 5-6. 

C2iH2504]SI^eI requires 0 = 53-1; H = 5-6 per cent. 

This methiodide does not become yellow until about 260°, and 
melts at about 263°, without effervescence, to a lemon-yello-w liquid. 
It is very sparingly soluble in water or alcohol, and separates, when 
the solution in the latter solvent is concentrated, as a glistening, 
heavy powder consisting of stout prisms with bevelled edges. 


CH Me 

i 

AnhfdroteATaliifdrojne.tliylcry’ptoihne, CH 



/"^CHa-CHg-NMeg 

This suhxstance is produced when the methosulphate of tetra- 
hydroanhydroisocryptopine is decomposed by methyl-alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide. The methosulphate (1 gram) was boiled 
with methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide (10 c.c. of 20 per cent.) 
in an open flask for ten minutes, when decomposition set in readily 
and a cloudy liquid was produced, which soon deposited a white, 
crystalline precipitate. The product was mixed with water, heated 

* If, however, the benzene solutionis boiling, a vigorous reaction sets in, 
and the methosulphate commences to crystallise at once, the^separation being 
complete in. a.feW' minutes. , 
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to boiling, tlie aqueous liquid decanted from the viscid mass, and 
the latter recrystallised from metliyl alcohol, from which it 
separated in glistening, colourless plates having a striking lilac 
fluorescence and melting at 107 — 109°. That this substance was 
anhydrotetrahydroniethylcryptopine was proved by analysis 
(Found; 0 = 71-2; H = 7-3; N = 3-9. requires 0 = 71-5; 

H = 7-3; N = 3'8 per cent.) and by the fact that a mixture of the 
substance with a specimen of anhydrotetrahydromethylcryptopine 
which had been prepared from tetrahydromethylcryptopine (899) 
melted at 106 — 108°. Moreover, a comparison of the crystals 
clearly established the identity of the two preparations. 

Oxidation of Tetrahydroanhydroisocryptopine. — This oxidation, 
which has afforded valuable evidence in support of the constitution 
assigned to the above substance (p. 751), was carried out under 
the following conditions. The base (9 grams) was dissolved in 
warm acetone (400 c.c.), the solution cooled to the ordinary 
temperature, and then very finely powdered and sieved perman- 
ganate (13 grams) added in small quantities at a time with vigorous 
stirring. Oxidation was slow at first, but became more rapid as 
the temperature rose, and care was taken that the temperature 
remained below 20° throughout the operation. The product was 
filtered, the manganese precipitate tholroughly washed with 
acetone, and the acetone filtrate treated as described below. 

When the manganese precipitate was extracted with boiling 
water, a very slightly coloured filtrate was obtained which, after 
concentrating considerably, yielded, on acidifying with hydrochloric 
acid, a very sparingly soluble, nearly colourless, chalky precipitate 
(2 grams). This was collected and crystallised from glacial acetic 
acid, from which it separated in needles melting at 216 — 216°, and 
yielded on analysis: C=60'0; H = 4-6, whereas CgllgO^ requires 
C = 60-0; H = 4'6 per cent. Careful comparison showed that this 
acid was identical with 5 : G-methylenedioxy-o-toluic acid (916), 
CHg’.OgX^eHgMe-COgH. 

The acetone solution, which had been filtered from the man- 
ganese precipitate as described above, was evaporated, when a 
yellow syrup remained, which gradually deposited needle-shaped 
crystals. When the whole was distilled in a current of steam, a 
milky distillate was obtained, which deposited a mass of crystals 
having the odour of piperonal, and, after recrystallisation from 
light petroleum, melted at 73—74°. That this substance was 
5 : B-methylenedioxy-o-tolualdehyde, CH 2 l 02 lC 6 H 2 Me*GH 0 , was 
proved by direct comparison with, a specimen of this substance 
which had previously been obtained by the oxidation of anhydro- 
tetrahydromethylcryptopine (967). The residue in the steam dis- 
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tillatio '21 flask was extracted with ether, the ethereal solutio,u washed 
with very dilute hydrochloric acid to remove any "basic substances, 
dried over potassium carbonate, and evaporated. When the resi- 
dual, pale yellow syrup was seeded with a trace of l-keto-6 ; 7- 
dimethoxy-2-iiiethyltetrahydroi5oquinoline, 


00 

Meo/N/^'^NMe 

A /CH, 

^ CHg 

(m. p. 126'^) (Pyman, T., 1909, 95, 1272; 1910, 97, 269), it rapidly 
became crystalline. After remaining in contact with porous porce- 
lain for a couple o-f days, the colourless, crystalline residue was 
recrystallised from dry ether, from which it separated in prisms 
melting at 126°. Moreover, the intimate mixture with a specimen, 
prepared by the method described by Pyman, melted at the same 
temperature. 


/\/ 

CHjj 

JMhydroaahydrodihydrocryptopine (/!)', 1 i ® 

0H„ NMe 
\/ 1 
I OHj 

/\ch/ 


This base, produced by the reduction of fsocryptopine chloride 
under the conditions specified on p. 750, separates from acetone, 
in which it is rather sparingly soluble, in groups of glistening 
prisms, and melts at 163 — 164°: 

0T057 gave 0*2762 CO^ and 0*0670 HgO. C = 71*0; H=:7*0. 

0*1036 „ 0*2701 COg „ 0*0661 HoO. C=71*l ; H = 7*l. 

021112504^ requires 0 = 71*0; H — 7*0 per cent. 

Dihydroanlipdrodihpdrocryptopme (^1) is characterised by being 
remarkably sparingly soluble in boiling methyl alcohol, from which 
it separates in stars of fiat needles ; it is much more readily soluble 
in ethyl alcohol, and readily so in benzene. The solution of a 
crystal in a drop of acetic acid yields, on mixing with sulphuric 
acid, at first no coloration, but gradually an intense indigo 
develops, and the addition of a drop of dilute nitric acud changes 
this to orange, v 

The salts of dihydroan.hydrodihydrocryptopin© (2l) are muoh less 
readily soluble in water or dilute acids than those of the isomeric 
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t6traliydroanliydro4‘ocryptopme (p'. 751). When dilute hydro- 
chlo-rio acid is added to the base, the crystals at first dissolve, but 
almost at once the hydrochloride commences to separate, and is 
very sparingly soluble in cold dilute hydrochloric acid. It dissolves 
readily, however, on boiling, and separates in groups of flat needles. 
The sulphate is also sparingly soluble in dilute sulphuric acid, and 
crystallises in long hairs radiating from a centre. The base does 
not dissolve in dilute nitric acid, but is at once converted into the 
crystalline nitrate, which is more sparingly soluble than either the 
hydrochloride or sulphate, and separates from its solution in hot 
dilute nitric acid in stout, prismatic needles with bevelled edges. 
When boiling dilute solutions of the hydrochloride and potassium 
iodide are mixed, a clear solution is formed, from which the hydr- 
iodide separates in stars of thin laminse, and is almost insoluble in 
cold water. The 'platinichlorid& separates, on the addition of 
platinic chloride to a hot dilute solution of the hydrochloride, as 
a viscid, pale ochreous precipitate, which soon hardens • it is some- 
what soluble in boiling water and crystallises in microscopic balls 
of needles: 

0*1130 gave 0*1848 CO. and 0*0464 HgO. 0=44-6 ; H = 4“6. 
0^5052 „ 0*0859 Pt.“ Pt=17-0. 

(C2iH2504N)2,H2PtCl6 requires 0 = 45*0; H = 4-6; Pt=:17*3 per cent. 

The addition of mercuric chloride to the dilute solution of the 
hydrochloride produces a curdy precipitate resembling silver 
chloride ; .this is somewhat soluble in boiling water and se|)arates in 
stars of prisms. 

The picrate is a chrome-yellow precipitate which melts under boil- 
ing water and dissolves with difficulty. 

The Methosulphate. — When methyl sulphate (1 c.c.) is added to 
the solution of the base (1 gram) in benzene (10 o.c.), thei*e is no 
separation at first, but, in a minute or two, the liquid clouds and a 
viscid syrup is deposited which crystallises on rubbing, the whole 
becoming a glutinous mass of soft needles. The substance is rather 
difficult to collect, and is so readily soluble in water or methyl 
alcohol that it could not be recrystallised. After drying in the 
steam-oven, it yielded the following analysis: 

0T191 gave 0*2499 COg and 0*0701 HaO. 0=57*2; H = 6*6. 

requires 0=57*4; H = 6*5 per cent. 

The aqueous solution of this methosulphate gives no precipitate 
on the addition of ammonia, and a trace of the salt, dissolved in 
glacial acetic acid, gives no characteristic coloration on the addition 
of sulphuric acid. 

It is mentioned in the introduction (p. 723) that dihydroauhydro- 
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diiiydrocryptopiiie (il) is unusually resistant towards perman- 
ganate, and tills was evidenced by the following experiment, A 
few milligrams of very finely powdered permanganate were added 
to the solution of the base (3 grams) in acetone (150 c.c.), but no 
appreciable oxidation had taken place after remaining at 0° for 
fifteen minutes. When the temperature was raised to 20°, oxida- 
tion took place more rapidly, and, after 5 grams of permanganate 
had been reduced, the product, worked up in the usual manner, 
yielded 0*175 gram of unchanged base. A small quantity of a 
resinous, sparingly soluble acid was produced, and also an oily 
base, but the quantities of these were quite insufficient for further 
investigation. 

Meduction of Anhydrodihydrocryptofine (A, 938) to Dihydro- 
anhydrodihydrocryptoyine {A), — This conversion, which aSords 
welcome confirmation of the constitution assigned to the last-named 
substance (p. 723), was carried out under the following conditions: 
Anhydrodihydrocryptopine (.4) (m. p. 178°; 7 grams), dissolved in 
boiling water and concentrated hydrochloric acid (50 c.c.), was 
poured on freshly prepared 4 per cent, sodium amalgam (350 
grams) in an enamelled iron basin, and the whole well stirred until 
the amalgam had been completely used. The product contained 
a colourless, satiny mass of needles, and enough boiling water was 
added to bring the whole into solution. After filtering, excess of 
ammonia was added, when a caseous mass separated, which was 
washed with a little cold water and digested with boiling water 
to dissolve out a quaternary salt which was present (see below). 
The residue was dissolved in boiling methyl alcohol, when, on 
keeping, glistening crystals separated which melted at 162 — 163°, 
and consisted of dihydroaiihydrodihydrocryptopme (/I), since the 
admixture with a specimen of this substance which had been pre- 
pared by the method described at the commencement of this section 
melted at 162—164°. The identity was confirmed by analysis. 
The aqueous ammoniacal filtrate from the base (4) deposited, 
on keeping, a considerable crop of a quaternary salt as 
a satiny mass of needles. This was collected and identified as 
fsodihydrocryptopine jS-chloride (934), since it did not m^lt at 
260°, and, when digested with methyl-alcoholic potassium hydr- 
oxide, yielded anhydrodihydrocryptopine (A), melting at 178°. 
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Diliydro\ so« ?? liydrodi hydromet hyhryjd opt n e, 


/'\/ 
OH, NMe 


This beautiful substance is obtained when the methosulphate of 
dihydroanhydrodihydrocryptopine {A) is digested witli methyl- 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide. The methosulphate (3. grams) was 
dissolved in hot methyl alcohol (25 c.c.), mixed with methyl- 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide (20 c.c. of 20 per cent.), and heated 
to boiling in an open flask in such a way that there was consider- 
able concentration. The decomposition took place rather slowly, 
and, after fifteen minutes, the cloudy solution was mixed with 
water, when a gum separated which showed no signs of 
crystallisation on rubbing with methyl alcohol. The whole 
was extracted with pure ether, the ethereal solution carefully 
washed, dried over potassium carbonate, concentrated, and left in 
the ice-chest in a corked flask. For some days nothing separated, 
and then gradually splendid hard, colourless, brilliant prisms began 
to form, and inci'eased considerably during three weeks : 

01106 gave 0-2890 COo and 0-0730 H,0. C = 71-2; H-.7-3. 

0-1215 „ 0-3191 CO 2 „ 0-0803 HgO. 0=71-5; H==7-4. 

C2«2H2704N requires 0 = 71-5; H = 7-3 per cent. 

Dihydraiman'hydrodiliydromethylcryptopin& melts at 75 — 77°, 
and is very readily soluble in the usual solvents. The crystals have 
been examined by Miss M. W. Porter, with the following results : 


Fig. 2. 
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Tlie* substance is raonoclinic witli axial ratios a: &: c== 0*6657 : 1 ; 
0'6899^ ^ = 99°34b The forms observed are: «{100), 1(210), 
Q'(Oll), S'(212), ^(232), w;(T21), and, very rarely, 6(010), wMch. 
accordingly is not shown in Fig. 2. Three crystals were measured 
on the two-oircle goniometer, and the mean measured and calcu- 
lated results are given below : 


Face. 

Ho. of 
readings. 

<b (Azimuth). 

Obs. Calc. 

p (Polar distance). 

Obs. Calc. 

a (100) 

6 

90“ 0" 

90“ 0' 

90“ 0" 

90“ 0' 

b (010) 

1 

359 29 

0 0 

90 0 

90 0 

i (210) 

7 

*71 60 

— 

90 0 

90 0 

q (011) 

3 

*13 43 

, — 

*35 23 

__ 

^ (212) 

2 

292 0 

291 32 

42 57 

42 13 

t (232) 

6 

320 1 

319 49 

63 10 

53 33 

w (121) 

4 

329 10 

327 39 

68 47 

58 31 


The salts of this base are very readily soluble in water and show 
little tendency to crystallise. The ‘platinichloride was obtained as 
a pale salmon, chalky precipitate on adding platmic chloride to 
the dilute solution of the hydrochloride: 

0-1171 gave 0*1981 CO^ and 0*0518 HgO. 0 = 46*2^ H==4*9. 

0'2028 „ G-03S9 Pt.“ Pt=16*7. 

(C22H2704N)2,H2PtClQ requires C=46'0; H,=s:4*9 j Pt=16*9 per cent. 

The solution of a crystal of the base in glacial acetic acid gives, 
with sulphuric acid, a feeble brown coloration, and the addition of 
a drop of dilute nitric acid changes this to intense port wine. The 
methosulphate is obtained by adding methyl sulphate (1 c.c.) to 
the solution of the base (1 gram) in benzene (5 c.c.), when there 
is distinct rise of temperature and a syrup separates, which gradu- 
ally crystallises, especially when triturated with ether. This sub- 
stance is so readily soluble and so badly characterised that no 
attempt was made to purify it for the purpose of analysis. Its 
aqueous solution gives no precipitate on the addition of ammonia. 


Dihi/dro-a-hoerpptojndol (947), 


X, 


/\/ 

^^2 OHa-OH 
OH, 


•ch:oh„ 


This unsatisfactory substance is obtained from the methosiilpliate 
of dihydroisoanhydrodihydromethylcryptopine hy the action of 
juethyl-alcohoKc potassium hydroxide, trimethylamme being 
eliminated. ' ■ . . i , 
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Til© metliosiilpiiat© (3 grams), dissolved in a little metliyl alcohol, 
was digested with methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide (30 c.c. 
of 25 per cent.) in an open flask heated just to boiling by means 
of a salt-solution bath for an hour, the temperature then being 
raised sO' that most of the methyl alcohol distilled away and there 
was no further development of trimethylamine. The residue was 
mixed with water, the viscid precipitate dissolved in methyl alcohol, 
mixed with much ether, and the ethereal solution, washed with 
water until quite free from methyl alcohol. After drying over 
potassium carbonate and concentrating to a small bulk, nothing 
separated on keeping in the ice-chest for three weeks. The solu- 
tion was therefore evaporated, when a colourless syrup remained 
which gradually crystallised, and the buttery mass was left in con- 
tact with porous porcelain until dry, but owing to the fact that 
the substance is so unusually readily soluble in the ordinary 
solvents and exhibits so little tendency to crystallise, no further 
purification was possible. After remaining over phosphoric oxide in 
a vacuum desiccator for a week, the following results were obtained 
on analysis: 

0-1266 gave 0-3201 COg and 0-0798 H.O. 0 = 69*6; H = 6'8. 

CgoHoaOs requires C=70*2; H = 6-4 per cent. 

This result, coupled with its method of formation, clearly 
indicates that this substance is dihydro-a-i&oeryptopidol. 


Sec.tfon I 'll (c.). DiliiidtrimihydrotetrahydrmiuUi'ffhi^^^^^^ 

GHnMe 

Y 

'^YcKs-OHg-NMeg 

As explained on p. 725, this substance is obtained when the 
methosulphate either of tetrahydroanhydrozsocryptopine (m. p. 
138°, p. 752) or dihydroanhydrodihydrocryptopine (A) (ni. p. 
164°, p. 766) is reduced in alkaline so'lution by sodium amalgam. 

{i) Ji eduction of the Methosulphate of Tetrafiydroanhy droim- 
cryptopine. 

The solution of this substance (3 -grams) in hot water (150 c.c.) 
is reduced only with considerable diSxculty by sodium amalgam 
(160 grams of 3 per cent.) even on the steam-bath, but a colour- 
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less oil gradually separates. After the action had proceeded for 
two hours, the product was left in the ice-chest, when the oil 
solidified. The mass was well washed and dissolved in hot dilute 
hydrochloric acid, when, on cooling to 0° and rubbing, the hydro- 
chloride separated as a voluminous mass of needles. This salt, 
which is very sparingly soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, but 
readily so in water, was collected, washed with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, the cold aqueous solution mixed with ammonia, and the milky 
liquid extracted with ether. The ethereal solution, dried over 
potassium carbonate and concentrated, did not yield any ^crystals 
on remaining in the ice-chest for a week, hut on evaporating off 
the ether, the residual, colourless syrup suddenly crystallised in 
balls of needles. After leaving in contact with porous porcelain 
until traces of oily impurity had been absorbed, the colourless, 
crystalline residue was dissolved in methyl alcohol, in which it is 
very readily soluble, and the solution allowed to concentrate nearly 
to dryness over sulphuric acid in a vacuum desiccator. The mass 
of plates which separated was drained on porous porcelain and 
recrystallised from a very small quantity of light petroleum, in 
which the base is very readily soluble. 

(ii) 'Reduction of the Methosuljdiate of Dihydroankydfodiliydro- 
cryptojtine (A). 

This process was carried out exactly as described under (i), when 
it was noticed that in the present case the oily base began to 
separate the moment the hot aqueous solution of the metliosulphate 
was poured on the crushed sodium amalgam. The method of 
extraction and purification were the same as those described 
under (i). 

The careful examination of the bases obtained from (i) and (ii) 
showed that both consisted of diliydroanhydrotetrahydromethyl- 
eryptoyine, since both preparations melted at 60- — 63°, and the 
mixture also melted at this temperature. The two analyses were 
made with specimens prepared according to (i) and (ii) 
/respectively: ■ , 

(i) 0-1126 gave 0-2935 COg and 0*0T98 HgO. C=71T • H = 7*9. 

(ii) 0-1185 „ 0-3077 CO 2 ,, 0-0813 HgO. 0 = 70-9; H = 7-9. 

C22H29O4N requires 0=71-1; H — 7‘8 per cent. 

This base is characterised by its ready solubility in the usual 
organic solvents ; the salts are readily soluble in water, but spar- 
ingly so in dilute acids, and generally crystallise well. 

The described above, is almost insoluble in cold 

dilute hydrochloiic\ acid,' and' at-213°.' It/is ^ve^y readily 
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soluble in warm glacial acetic acid, and also in boiling metliyi 
alcohol, and separates from the latter in groups of needles. The 
addition of potassium iodide to the boiling methyl-alcoholic solu- 
tion of the hydrochloride gives a clear liquid, from w'hich the hydr- 
iodide separates in stars of needles. It is comparatively readily 
soluble ill boiling methyl alcohol, crystallises well, and melts at 
about 212°. The nitrate separates from dilute nitric acid, in 
which it is very sparingly soluble, as a felted mass of long hairs. 
The solution of a crj^stal of the base in a drop of acetic acid gives 
scarcely any coloration with concentrated sulphuric acid, but the 
addition of a drop of dilute nitric acid produces an intense brown, 
changing to deep cherry-red. 


DlJiydroanhyd'rotetmhydromethylcryptomne MethosiiljJiafe, 

C2JJ290.tN,Me2S04. 

This well-characterised derivative separates in needles when the 
solution of the base (2 grams) in benzene (20 c.c.) is mixed with 
methyl sulphate (2 c.c.). It was collected, washed with benzene, 
and dried in the steam-oven, when the glistening crystals became 
opaque and chalky : g 

01210 gave 0*2577 CO., and 0-0747 HgO. C = 58-0j H = 6'9. 

C22H2904N,Me2S04 requires C'=67-9; H = 7'0 per cent. 

This methosulphate melts at 165 — 167°, without evolution of 
gas, to a colourless syrup, and is readily soluble in methyl alcohol 
or water. 

The boiling aqueous solution gives, on the addition of potassium 
bromide, a milky liquid, from which the methobromide gradually 
separates in long, well-developed, four-sided, prismatic needles with 
flat ends. 

The 'methiodide is obtained by adding boiling dilute potassium 
iodide to the boiling dilute aqueous solution of the methosulphate, 
when the clear solution, on rubbing, deposits tufts of needles : 

0-1158 gave 0-2286 COg and 0*0657 H 2 O. 0=53-8; H = 6-2. 

^'2s-^2904hr,MeI requires C=53'8; H = 6‘2 per cent. 

The dry substance is a satiny mass which darkens at about 230° 
and melts at about 240° with very little decomposition. 
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CH„ Me 

I 

Dihydrocry ptofidene, CH^ 



/^OHrOHg 

This fine substance is obtained when the methosulphat© of 
clihydroanhydrotetrahydromethylcryptopin© is decomposed by 
irietliyl-alcoliolic potassium hydroxide. The methosulphate 
(J. grain) dissolves readily in warm methyl-alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide (10 c.c. of 20 per cent.), and trimethylamine is readily 
eliininated . After boiling for .fifteen minutes, the bulk of the 
methyl alcohol was distilled off, during which the liquid clouded, 
and, on adding water, a milky liquid was obtained, which was 
extracted with much ether. The ethereal solution was thoroughly 
washed, dried over anhydrous potassium carbonate, and rapidly 
filtered, when the new substance began to separate immediately 
as a voluminous mass of soft needles, and a further quantity was 
obtained from the concentrated ethereal solution. Tor analysis, 
the substance was xeorystallised from ether : 

0-1083 gave 0-2932 COg and 0-0673 HgO. 0 = 73*8; H:=6-9. 

C 2 oH 2 gP 4 requires 0=73-6; H = 6-7 per* cent. 

Dihydrocrypto’pidene melts at 126— -128°, or almost at the same 
temperature as cryptopidene (m. p. 124° ; compare 926), but ih© 
mixture of th© two substances softens at 105° and is almost com- 
pletely melted at 108°, so that there can be no question of identity. 
Moreover, the ethereal solution of dihydrocryptopiden© exhibits to 
only a very slight degree the beautiful lilac fluorescence so charac- 
teristic of cryj^topidene. Dihydrocryptopidene is unusually spar- 
ingly soluble even in boiling methyl alcohol, and separates as a 
voluminous, woolly mass of needles which fill the entire liquid. 
The solution of the substance in acetic acid is coloured at first pale 
brown and then deep cherry-red by sulphuric acid, and a drop of 
dilute nitric acid changes the colour to intense brown. 
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Keta^hydfocryfto'pidetve (I) and DiKydrocryfiopidenie Acid (II) . 


/\/ 

CO Me 

I 

CH„ 

\/ ‘ 

(I.) 


/\/ 

CH„ Me 


and 


OH. 

Y ■ 

(II.) 


Tliese interesting substances are produced wben dibydrocrypto- 
pidene is oxidised in acetone solution with, permanganate. The 
substance (2 grains), dissolved in acetone (150 c.c.), was gradually 
mixed with finely divided permanganate (3 grams) at the ordinary 
temperature, when, contrary to expectation, oxidation took place 
rapidly and with the development of so much heat that cooling 
was necessary in order to keep the temperature below 15°. The 
product was filtered, the manganese precipitate (A) washed 
thoroughly with acetone, and the acetone distilled off, when an 
almost colourless syrup (0‘9 gram) remained, which mmediately 
commenced to crystallise, and- crystallisation was much hastened 
by triturating with methyl alcohol. The product was several times 
recrystallised from, methyl alcohol in order to remove traces of 
unoxidised diliydrocryptopidene : 

0T151 gave 0-2987 COg and 0-0647 HgO. C=70*8; H = 6-2, 
OgoHgoOg requires C~70-6; H = 5-9 per cent. 

KetodihydroGTyptopidene melts at about 116°, but this melting 
point is probably not quite accurate, owing to the difficulty of 
removing the last traces of dihydrocryptopidene. It is characterised 
by the intense purple coloration which a trace, dissolved in a drop 
of acetic acid, yields on mixing with much sulphuric acid, and this 
colour changes to brown on the addition of a drop of dilute nitric 
acid. When concentrated nitric acid is poured on a trace of the 
substance rubbed on a watch-glass, a blue solution is produced, 
and, on warming, a dark green mass separate. Ketodihydro- 
cryptopidene does not yield an acetyl derivative when it is boiled 
with acetic anhydride and anhydrous sodium acetate, since the 
unchanged substance separates on the addition of water. 

The Semicarbazone . — This derivative was prepared by boiling 
the alcoholic solution of crude dihydrocryptopidene (as directly 
obtained from the oxidation of dihydrocryptopidene) with a large 
excess of a concentrated aqueous solution of semicarba7ide acetate 
for an hour. 
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On til© addition oi' water, a caseona mass was precipitated, wliicli 
was separated into fclie semicarbazone and diiiydrocryptopidene by 
recrystallisation from methyl alcohol. The seinicarbazon© is 
sparingly soluble in methyl alcohol, and crystallises as a voluminous 
mass of needles melting at about 185—190° : 

OT509 gave 13'2 c.c. N. at 12° and 766 mm. N = 10-2. 

C21H23O5N3 requires lSr = 10-6 per cent. 
IJihydrocryji'to'pidenic Acid. — The manganese precipitate (x4., 
see above) from the oxidation of dihydrocryptopideu© was extracted 
with boiling water, the brown extract boiled with animal charcoal, 
and acidified, when a viscid acid separated, which gradually 
hardened and immediately became crystalline on rubbing with 
glacial acetic acid. This was collected, drained on porous porce- 
lain, and dissolved in boiling glacial acetic acid, from which the 
new acid separated in long, prismatic needles. 

The recrystailised acid yielded the following analytical results ; 
01045 gave 0-2522 CO2 and 0-0572 H<,0. C-:65-8; H = 6-l. 
0-1142 „ 0-2777 CO2 „ 0-0627 HgO. C = 66-2 ; H = 6-l. 

CjgHaoOg requires C—66-3; H = 5-8 per cent. 
Dihydrocryptopidenic add melts at 194 — 195°, and is sparingly 
soluble in cold methyl alcohol, but dissolves more readily on boil- 
ing, and crystallises in stars of slender needles; it is almost in- 
soluble in cold water. The solution in glacial acetic acid gives, 
with sulphuric acid, an olive-brown coloration, which becomes 
redder on the addition of a drop of dilute nitric acid. When con- 
centrated sulphuric acid is poured on a trace of the acid rubbed 
on a watch-glass, an intense green colour is produced, which soon 
changes to purplisli-bro-wn, and a green precipitate separates on 
the addition of water. Concentrated nitric acid does not give a 
colour reaction with the acid. 

The sodium and potassium salts of the acid are readily soluble 
and give with hydrochloric acid a gelatinous precipitate, which 
only very gradually becomes crystalline. The titration with 
W/ 10-sodium hydroxide did not give very accurate results, owing 
to the uncertainty of the end-point. In one experiment, 0-308 
neritralised 0-0386 NaOH, whereas this amount of a monobasic 
acid, GigHgoOs, should neutralise 0-0359 NaOH. 

The Anilide, C'i8Hi904*C0*NH*C6H5. — ^This derivative was pre- 
pared mainly with the object of controlling the composition of the 
acid. The acid was warmed with excess of freshly distilled phos- 
phorus trichloride at 60-— 70°, when it dissolved completely and 
with very little discoloration. The excm of the trichloride was 
then distilled off under, reduced pressure and the residue mixed 
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witli mucli dry efclier and excess of aniline. The ethereal solution 
was washed with very dilute hydrochloric acid, then with water, 
and the ether evaporated, when a crystalline residue was obtained 
which was digested with dilute ammonia in order to remove any 
traces of unchanged acid. Finally, the anilide was recrystallised 
from glacial acetic acid, from which it separated in glistening 
needles melting at about 185° : 

0-1128 gave 0-2953 COg and 0-0597 H^O. C = 71-4; H = 5-9. 

C2r,H2505N requires C = 7r6j 1T = 6‘0 per cent. 


Section IV. 


The Quaternary Salts of if-Ory-jitopine. 

During the course of this investigation, it has been necessary on 
several occasions to make a close comparison of certain quaternary 
salts, thought to be new, with the corresponding quaternary salts 
of i/'-cryptopine, and this has necessitated a more accurate charac- 
terisation of the latter than had been made in Fart I. of this 
research (984). 

The following is a brief account of the principal properties of 
these interesting salts. 


Oil 

ip-Cryptojnnc Chloride, )j 


\/ 

1 

OH, 


-NMeCi . 

Y , Y 


The formation of this salt from anhydrocryptopine methosulphate 
by boiling with concentrated hydrochloric acid has already been 
described (984), but the method of preparation there recommended 
may be simplified in the following manner. Anhydrocryptopine 
methosulphate (10 grams) is mixed in a small flask with concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid (20 C.C.), gently warmed until solution is 
complete, and the whole boiled for five minutes in such a way 
that about a third of the hydrochloric acid escapes; the pale brown 
syrup is then mixed with two volumes of boiling water. On 
remaining in the ice-chest, the liquid becomes filled with needles 
of ^-cryptopine chloride, which is collected, washed with dilate 
hydrochloric acid, and recrystallised from this solvent. The yield 
is about 60 per cent, of that theoretically possible, and a further 
anall quantity may be: obtained''.' by ' allowing the brown mother 
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liquor to concentrate over solid potassium hydroxide in a vacuum 
desiccator. The remaining mother liquor contains a considerable 
quantity of quaternary salt, the nature of which has not been 
established. When i/^-cryptopine chloride is dried at 100® until 
it has lost its water, of crystallisation, the residue is much dis- 
coloured and sometimes brick-red ; there was therefore a possi- 
bility that the original analysis of the anhydrous chloride was un- 
tnistwortliy. Further analyses leave, however, no doubt that the 
chloride has the formula C2iB[2204NCi originally assigned to it, 
and this is confirmed by the analyses of the iodide, C2iH2204in, 
the bromide, platinichloride, 

(C2,H2AN)2l*tCle._ _ 

In order to determine the actual composition of the crystallised 
chloride, two specimens were repeatedly crystallised from dilute 
hydrochloric acid and left on watch-glasses in the dark until the 
weight was constant. The substance melted at 117 — 120® with 
evolution of steam, solidified again, and then melted at about 
160 — 152®, with evolution of gas, to an orange-red froth. The 
determination of the water of crystallisation was made by drying 
in the steam-oven in the case of (a) and (6), and the analysis (c) 
was done with substance which had been dried over phospiioric 
oxide in a vacuum desiccator, when the whole of the water was 
thereby removed with scarcely any discoloration : 

(a) 0-1389 lost 0-0290. H2O=:20-9. 

(5)0*8106 „ 0*1628. H20 = 21*l. 

(c) 0-1099 gave 0-2611 COg and 0-0593 H^O. C = 64-6; H = 6-0. 

C2]H2204NC1,6H20 contains HgO— 21*7 per cent. 

C21H22O4NCI requires 0=66-0 j H = 5-7 per cent. 

Dry ^-cryptopine chloride crystallises from anhydrous methyl 
alcohol, in which it is readily soluble, in clusters of needles which, 
when heated at 100'^, become opaque, and the anhydrous residue 
darkens at 190°, is very dark at 205®, and melts at 210® with 
effervescence to a black froth : . 

0*1048 gave 0'2498 COg and 0-0556 HgO. 0 = 65-0; H = 6-9. 

requires 0=66*0; H = 5-7 per cent. 

In addition to the remarkable colour changes already recorded 
(985), it may he mentioned that the solution of J^-cryptopine 
chloride in dilute sulphuric acid gives a reddish-violet on dusting 
in finely divided manganese dioxide, and an intense cherry-red 
develops on boiling. 

A series of experiments on. the action of dilute hydrochloric acid 
on anhydrocryptopine methosuiphate was made with the object of 
determining 'whether this substonce would .behave towards, dilute 
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acids in a manner similar to tliafc wliicli leads, under these con- 
ditions, to the formation of the hydroxy*5oanhydrodihydrocrypto~ 
pines from anhydrocryptopine itself (994). 

The unexpected result was, however, obtained that, even when 
boiled with dilute hydrochloric acid, anhydrocryptopine mefcho- 
sulphate loses an if-methyl group and yields s/'-cryptopine chloride. 
Thus the methosulphate (2 grams), heated on the steam-bath for 
forty minutes with concentrated hydrochloric acid (2 c.c.) and 
water (5 c.c.), gives a deep yellow solution. On keeping in the ice- 
chest, this deposits a mass of needles which, on examination and 
analysis, proved toi be ^-cryptopine chloride. 

^-Cryptopine Bromide, C2iH2204NBr. — ^In preparing this charac- 
teristic salt, carefully purified j/'-cryptopin© chloride, dissolved in 
boiling water, was mixed with a large excess of boiling potassium 
bromide, when a clear solution resulted, from which microscopic 
needles soon separated. The bromide was collected, recrystallised 
from dilute potassium bromide, and then once from water. The 
air-dry salt contains apparently SH^O, all of which is lost at 95^^ : 

0-1166, heated at 95°, lost 0‘0204. H20 = 17-6. 

0-1165 gave 0*2476 COg and 0-0533 HgO. 0=58-0; H = 5-l. 

C2iH2204NBr,5H20 contains H20 = 17*2, and 02iH2204NBr 
requires 0 = 58-3 and H = 5-l per cent. 

This bromide exists in well-defined, dimorphic forms. The 
needles (d.) from water, dried at 90*^, melt with decomposition at 
about 130 — 135°; solidification then takes place, and the next 
melting point observed is about 230° with ©Servescenc© to a 
reddish-brown froth. When the anhydrous substance (.^.) is boiled, 
with ethyl or methyl alcohol, it dissolves, and the solution now 
.©posits well-developed prisms (B), which become opaque in the 
steam-oven. * 

The modification {B) melts at about 245° with vigorous efferves- 
cence to a reddish-brown froth, and crystallises particularly well 
from glacial acetic acid as a mass of glistening, sulphur-yellow 
prisms, which Mr. T. V. Barker has described as follows. The 
macroscopic crystals are strongly doubly refracting, stout, 
rectangular prisms with straight extinction. lii convergent light, 
an optic axis nearly central. When crystallisation is rapid, there 
is a marked tendency to form lenticular crystals haying diagonal 
extinction. The modification {A) becomes slate-coloured on ex- 
posure to light, and is comparatively readily soluble in bailing 
water, yielding a nearly colourless solution which gelatinises on 
rapid cooling. Modification (B) is sparingly soluble in hot water, 
and becomes deep salmon on exposure to light. Both modifications 
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give the remarkable colour reactions which have been described in 
detail in the case of the corresponding chloride (985). 

^-Cryptopine Iodide, C21H22O4NI. — This substance has been 
described (984) as a glistening mass of scales melting at 232- — 235°. 

During the preparation of larger quantities, it was observed that 
this iodide exists in dimorphic modifications (/I) and (5), melting 
at 225 — 227° and 240— -242° respectively. When a hot solution 
of !^-cryptopine chloride is mixed with hot dilute potassium iodide, 
a heavy, crystalline precipitate separates, which becomes brick-red 
at 220°, melts at 232 — 235°, and consists of modification (ri). It 
may be recrystallised from, methyl alcohol, if the operation is 
rapidly carried out, and is obtained in fiat, prismatic needles. 
When, however, it is boiled for a considerable time with methyl 
alcohol insufficient completely to dissolve it, the needles gradually 
give place to short, well-defined prisms which are exceedingly 
sparingly soluble even in boiling methyl alcohol, melt at 240 — 242°, 
and consist of modification (15). This modification is also sparingly 
soluble in boiling glacial acetic acid, and separates in iridescent, 
yellow scales resembling lead iodide, and these, under the micro- 
scope, are seen to consist of filat prisms with truncated ends. 

^-Cryptopine Hydrogen Sulphate, C2iH2204N,HS0jt. — This 
quaternary salt is obtained when anhydrocryptopine methosulphate 
(5 grams), dissolved in water (13 c.c.) and sulphuric acid (2 c,c.), 
is heated for two hours on the steam-bath. On remaining in the 
ice-chest, the deep yellow solution deposits a crystalline mass which, 
under the microscope, is seen to consist of warts and to be quite 
homogeneous. 

This was collected, recrystallised from dilute sulphuric acid, in 
which it is rather sparingly soluble, washed twice with a little 
water, and drained on porous porcelain. It was then recrystallised 
from a little water and dried in the steam-oven: 

0-1116 gave 0- 2316 CO2 and 0'0530 HgO. C = 56"5 ; H = 5-3. 

C2 iH 2.204N,HS04 requires C=56-l; H = 6‘l per cent. 

^-Cryptopine hydrogen sulphate becomes yellow at 180°, deep 
yellow at 200°, and decomposes at about 215—220° to an orange- 
red froth. 

It exhibits in a very striking manner the characteristic colour 
reactions described in detail in the case of ^-cryptopine chloride 
(985). The relationship of the sulphate to the latter is also 
evidenced by the fact that, on precipitation with potassium 
iodide, both yield the (4) and {B) modifications of i/'-cryptopine 
iodide (see above). A rather concentrated solution of the sulphate 
gives, on the addition of dilute nitric acid, an immediate chalky 
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precipitate of the nitrate; this dissolves on warming and separates 
in a highly characteristic manner, namely, as an iridescent mass 
which, under the microscope, is seen tO' consist of thin, lenticular 
or boat-shaped plates. 


Section 7F(a). The Reduction of xp-Gnjptopine Chloride in 
Alkaline Solution: Formation of ^-Anhydrodihydrocrypto'pine 
(A) (841), 


A 


\/ 




CHNMe 


•Me 


When ^-cryptopine chloride (2 grams),* dissolved in water 
(100 c.c.) and rendered slightly alkaline by the addition of sodium 
hydroxide, is placed on crushed sodium amalgam (50 grams of 
4 per cent.) and the whole heated on the steam-bath, a viscid base 
soon commences to separate, which gradually crystallises and 
ultimately becomes quite hard. When the separation was com- 
plete, the base was collected, thoroughly washed, dissolved in 
methyl alcohol, mixed with much ether, and the solution washed 
until free from methyl alcohol, during which a small quantity of 
a slimy, quaternary salt separated, which was not examined. After 
filtering and drying over potassium carbonate, the claret-coloured 
solution was concentrated considerably and left in the ice-chest, 
when a thick crust of pale brown prisms gradually separated, which 
were collected and washed with ether. The mother liquor was 
evaporated, and the residual purplish-brown syrup mixed with 
methyl alcohol and nucleated with a crystal from the first crop, 
when it immediately began to crystallise, and, after collecting an.cl 
washing with a little methyl alcohol, a considerable pale brown, 
crystalline mass remained. The combined crops were recrystallised 
from methyl alcohol, from which the new substance separates 
splendidly in short, glistening needles growing to stout prisms: 
0T240 gave 0‘3265 COij and 0'0728 C = T1‘5; H = 6*5. 

CgiH2304jN' requires C=7T4; H>=6'6 per cent. 

* Not more than 2 grams should be employed and the experiment should 
be conducted as rapidly as possible, otherwise the product will be very dark 
coloured owing to the formation of a black base due to the action of the alkali 
on '^'-ctsrptopine chloride (98%v; 
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Tlie p-risms have been measured by Mr. T. V. Barker. 

The platy crystals of this substance belong to- the monoclinic 
system. Crystallographic constants; <3i(73°'13^)m(16°47^)5j 

43°13^, 74°18^, or, alternatively, a:b : c~3*446 : 1 : 2-598, 

i8^105°42'. The habit of the crystals is shown in Fig. 3, the 
observed forms being a(lOO), c(OOl), r(T01), o'(in), and. o(lll). 
Two crystals were measured on the two-circle goniometer, with the 
follo'wing results: 

a{100). c{001). r(lOl). o'(Ill). o(Hl). 

Azimntli Face of 90° 0' 90° 0' *21° 3' 2n7' (2r3') 

. Polar distance reference *74 18 *116 40 100 18 {100*14') 69 29 (69 4 ) 

Determinants: 121/151/101. Complex-symbol : .Sd; —1/69^/— 9C 

Optically, the extinction on ^(100) is parallel with the edge ac. 
In convergent light, a wide biaxial figure is visible through a, 
iiiclicating the symmetry plane as plane of the optic axes. 



tp’-Anhijdrodih?/(lrQcr^p^ (4) melts at 112®, and is very 
readily soluble in benzene, ether, or acetone, but sparingly so in 
light petroleum,. 

The solution of a trace in a drop of acetic acid gives, with 
sulphuric acid, a deep orange-red coloration, and the addition of a 
drop of dilute nitric acid changes this to crimson, which becomiiS 
more intense on warming. A trace rubbed on a watch-glass is 
coloured deep brown by concentrated nitric acid. The hydro- 
chloride and sulphate of the base are readily soluble and exhibit 
little tendency to crystallise, but the nitrate is characteristic. This 
salt is obtained, when the base is, rubbed with dilute nitric acid, as 
a crystalline mass very sparingly soluble in cold dilute nitric acid; 
it dissolves, however, on wanning and separates in. stars of long, 
thin plates. The sparing solubility and tendency to crystallise of 
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this salt have been made use of, with success, in purifying dark- 
coloured specimens of the crude base. The solution of the sulphate 
gives, on the addition of potassium iodide, a milky liquid, from 
which the iodide separates on rubbing, and crystallises from water, 
in which it is rather readily soluble, in six-sided prisms. 

The Metliosulphate, C2iH2304N,Me^S04. — The solution of 
i/'-anliydrodihydrocryptopine (il) (2 grams) in warm benzene reacts 
readily with methyl sulphate (2 c.c.) with considerable rise of 
temperature, and, if a crystal of the methoaulphate is introduced 
and the whole allowed to remain in the ice-chest, a hard crust of 
nodules separates. If a crystal is not available, the methosulphate 
generally separates as a sjrup, which, however, after washing with 
ether and stirring with ether, rapidly crystallises. For analysis, 
the substance was recrystallised from water, in which it is readily 
soluble ; it separates in groups of short, prismatic needles : 

0*1177 gave 0*2460 COg and 0-0646 HoO. C:=57*l; H = 6'L 
C2iH'2304N,Me2S04 requires 0 = 57-6; 11=: 6*1 per cent. 

ip-Anhydrodihydrocryftopine (A) methosulphate melts at 
176 — 180° with some effervescence, but without darkening; the 
solution of a trace in acetic acid gives with sulphuric acid a deep 
burnt sienna coloration, becoming intense permanganate on the 
addition of a drop of dilute nitric acid. It is readily soluble in 
hot methyl alcohol, and when boiled with methyl-alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide, the solution becomes deep violet, especially 
where it comes in contact with the air; the colour then changes 
to bluish-violet, then to sage-green; the addition of hydrochloric 
acid destroys the green colour and yields a clear, burnt sienna 
solution. 

The Methiodide, C2i’H'2304N,MeI.“-The addition of hot dilute 
potassium iodide to the hot dilute solution of the methosulphate 
results in a clear solution, from which the methiodide immediately 
begins to separate in well-developed, six-sided prisms with bevelled 
edges ; 

0*1172 gave 0*2315 COg and 0*0602 C=53*9; H = 5-7. 

C21H23O4N, Mel requires C =53*3; H" 5-3 per cent. 

\p-Anhydrodihydrocryptopine methiodide is sparingly soluble in 
boiling methyl alcohol, and separates in long, prismatic needles 
radiating from a centre. It melts at 1 97-— 200°, with vigorous 
effervescence , to a yellow . froth. ... . 

Oxidation" of ^~An-hydrodihydrooryptopine {A ) — When this base 
(2 grams) was treated in acetone solution with powdered per- 
manganate (2\5 grams), it was noticed that oxidation was slow, 
on -working up the product, about half the , substance , was 
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recovered iinclianged. The aqueous extract from tli© manganese 
precipitate yielded, on concentrating and acidifying, a sm,all 
quantity of a highly coloured acid resembling amorphous phos- 
phorus, and this did not appear to contain any 5 : 6-meth.ylene- 
dioxy-o-toluic acid (compare p. 728). 

ch:c_1^/ 

ip-Cryptoiyidene, ] Me . 

This characteristic substance is produced directly from t/'-anhydro- 
dihydrocryptopin© (A) methosulphate by reduction with, sodium 
amalgam in faintly alkaline solution. The methosulphate 
(8 grams), dissolved in hot water (200 c.c.), was poured on crushed 
sodium amalgam (150 grams of 3 per cent.) in a flat basin, when, 
on heating on the steam-bath, there was an immediate odour of 
dimethylamine, and a crystalline scum began to rise to the surface. 
After about half an hour, there was no further separation] the 
whole was therefore filtered, and the colourless, crystalline residue 
washed and recrystallised from methyl alcohol. The yield appeared 
to be almost that theoretically possible : 

0T121 gave 0-3052 CO^ and 0-0628 H^O. 0 = 74-2] H:=6-2. 

C20H2OO4 requires C = 74*l] H = 6*2 per cent. 

xp-Oiypto^idene melts at 142 — 144°-, and cannot be identical with 
i?o-i/'-cryptopidene (m. p. 152°, p. 776), since the mixture of the 
two substances melts at about 130 — 132° with previous softening. 
It is sparingly soluble in cold methyl alcohol, but dissolves more 
readily on boiling, and separates in groups of nearly colourless, 
glistening needles. It dissolves readily in boiling alcohol, benzene, 
acetone, or acetic acid, but is sparingly soluble in ether or light 
petroleum. It crystallises well from light petroleum in six-sided 
plates, and from acetone or dilute acetic acid in needles. The 
solution of a trace in acetic acid gives, with sulphuric acid, a burnt 
sienna coloration which, on the addition of a drop of dilute nitric 
acid, becomes deep brown. Concentrated nitric acid dissolves the 
substance to a deep brown solution, which gradually fades. A 
crystal of the substance dissolved in acetic acid gives, with man- 
ganese dioxide and dilute sulphuric acid, an intense brown solution. 

^-Cryptopidene does not appear to be reduced when its solution 
in boiling alcohol is treated with sodium (compare p. 745). 

Oxidation of this experiment, the substance 

(3'5 grams), dissolved in acetone (200 c.c.), was oxidised by the 
gradual addition of finely powdered permanganate (5 grams) at 
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tiie ordinary temperature. The product was filtered, and the man- 
ganese precipitate, after thoroughly washing with acetone, 
extracted with boiling water. The brown, alkaline extract was 
nearly neutralised, boiled with animal charcoal, concentrated, and 
acidified, when an acid (0-5 gram) separated which crystallised 
from acetic acid in needles, melted at 214 — 216°, and was recog- 
nised as 5 : G-methylenedioxy-o-toluic acid (916). The acetone 
extract from the oxidation yielded, on evaporation, a syrupy mass 
(2' 9 grams), which, when rubbed with methyl alcohol, immediately 
crystallised. After filtering and leaving in contact with porous 
porcelain, the yellow mass was once crystallised from methyl 
alcohol, when it separated in pale yellow needles melting at about 
128°. On careful fractional crystallisation from methyl alcohol, 
three distinct kinds of crystals were observed ; these were mechanic- 
ally separated, and each kind was recrystallised. The three con- 
stituents were found to be (i) unchanged ^-cryptopidene melting 
at 140 — 142°; dioxy-rp-cry^ptopidene, CgoHisOg, melting at 
138 — 140° and crystallising in light, woolly balls; trioxy-p- 
cryptopidene, C20H18O7, melting at 165° and crystallising in hard, 
single, sulphur-yellow prismatic needles. 

The analysis of dioxy-'p-cryptopidene yielded the following 
results: 

0-1071 gave 0-2640 002 and 0-0481 H2O. 0 = 67-2; H=5-2. 

C2oHi80g requires 0 = 67-8; H = 5-l per cent. 

The solution of a trace of this substance in acetic acid gives with 
sulphuric acid an intense brown coloration, becoming purplish- 
brown and then cherry-red on the addition of a drop of dilute 
nitric acid. It reacts readily when its solution in methyl alcohol 
is boiled with excess of semicarbazide hydrochloride and sodium 
acetate, and a crystalline precipitate of the semicarhazone separates 
which is very sparingly soluble in methyl alcohol. 

Found: !N‘=11'3. 

C21H21O0N3 requires N = 10-2 per cent. 

The behaviour of dioxy-^-cryptopiden© towards alkalis resembles 
that of benzoin or benzil. Methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
does not immediately colour the substance, but gradually a reddish- 
brown develops, and, on warming, this becomes intense reddish- 
brown, then pink, and then gradually fades. 

The product, diluted with water, yields a pale brown solution, 
and hydrochloric acid precipitates an amorphous acid which, on 
warming, becomes crystaliine. 

frmxy~^-crypto^den6^^^i^ p. 166°) yielded the following 
analytical results: ■, . , 
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0-1070 gave 0*2539 COg and 0-0478 HgO. C = 64-7; H = 5-0. 

^20^18^7 i'®9,uires C = 64’9; H = 4'9.per cent. 

.Tlie acetic acid solution of a trace of this substance is coloured 
yellowish-brown by sulphuric acid, and the addition of a drop of 
dilute nitric acid changes this first to portr-wine colour and then 
to intense burnt sienna. It also reacts very readily when its solu- 
tion in boiling methyl alcohol is mixed with excess of a saturated 
aqueous solution of semicarbazide hydrochloride and sodium 
acetate, and a voluminous, rather gelatinous precipitates separates 
which appears to b© the duemicm-ha^one mixed probably with 
some of the mono-derivative. 

Found: N = 15-7. 

requires N = 9'8; C22H24O7N6 requires N'— 17'3 per 
cent. 

Trio'Xy-t/'-oryptopidene, like the corresponding dioxy-derivativ© 
(see above), exhibits the benzil reaction in a striking manner. 
The powdered substance is rapidly coloured brown when mixed 
with methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide, and dissolves to an 
intense reddish-brown solution, which becomes pink in contact with 
air, and then soon fades, hut not completely. The solution of the 
product in water is pale salmon, and yields a brick-red, crystalline 
precipitate on the addition of dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Constitutional formulse which appear to be in harmony with the 
properties of dios:y- and trioxy-i^-cryptopidene are suggested on 
p.,729. . 


Section TV (b). The Reduction, of ip-Grt/ pi opine Ohloride in Acid 
Solution : Formation of ])ihydromiJiydrQ-}f-cry (I) and 

im-'ip-GryptoiMene (II), 

I 
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In studying this curious reduction, ^/'-cryptopine cMorid© 
(5 grams), dissolved in water (80 c.c.) and concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid (15 C.C.), was treated at the boiling temperature, in 
an enamelled iron basin, with sodium amalgam (200 grams of 4 
per cent.), which was added all at once. The whole was well 
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stirred during tli© reduction, and care was taken, by frequently 
adding" small quantities of bydrocHoric acid, tbat tbe liquid was 
always strongly acid. During tbe process, a wMte, crystalline, 
insoluble substance (is^Q-ip-cryptofidene) separated in quantity equal 
to about 8 per cent, of the ^-cryptopine chloride employed ; this 
was collected, and its examination is described on p. 776. 

The acid filtrate from this neutral substance was mixed with 
excess of ammonia, when a caseous precipitate separated which, 
on shaking, became chalky, and this was collected, washed, and 
drained on porous porcelain. The nearly colourless mass was dis- 
solved in methyl alcohol and poured into a large volume of ether, 
when a flocculent precipitate of unchanged i^-cryptopine chloride 
separated, which was collected and well washed with ether. The 
pale brown ethereal filtrate was washed with water until free from 
methyl alcohol, dried over potassium carbonate, and concentrated 
to a small bulk, but nothing separated after remaining in the ice- 
chest for a week. When the ether was evaporated, a syrup 
remained which, over phosphoric oxide in a vacuum desiccator, 
became a friable mass like colophony, and consisted of almost 
pure dihydroamhydro-'^-Gryftoyyine : 

0-1265 gave 0*3271 CO2 and 0*0806 H^O. 0 = 70-5; H = 7-0. 

C21H25O4N requires 0 = 71-0; H=7-0 per cent. 

All attempts to obtain this base in a crystalline condition were 
unsuccessful, and it is fortunate that it yields a characteristic 
which separates as a deep ochreous, amorphous precipitate 
when picric acid is added to the aqueous solution of the hydro- 
chloride. This double salt melts under boiling water, and is 
sparingly soluble in boiling methyl alcohol, from which it separates 
in deep orange leaflets. After drying in the steam-oven, the sub- 
stance becomes yellow at 110°, shrinks at 180°, and melts at about 
195 — 197° to a reddish-brown syrup: 

0-1021 gave 8-7 c.c. JSTg at 13° and 765 mm. N = 10-0. 

C2 iH 2 s 04 N,CsH 307N3 requires N = 9-6 per cent. 

This picrate was decomposed by ammonia, the base extracted 
with ether, the ethereal solution washed, dried over potassium 
carbonate, evaporated, and the syrup left over phosphoric oxide 
in a vacuum desiccator until it became a friable resin and the 
weight was constant. The analysis then yielded G = 70'9; 
H = 7'0, agreeing well with the formula C2iH2504]Sr, which requires 
G = 71-0; H=7-0. per cent. 

Oxidation of Dihydroanhydro-ip-cryftopine. — When the solution 
of the base (1 gi-am) in acetone is treated with finely dhided per- 
manganate (1-2 grams), oxidation takes place moderately readily 
at 15°, 
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The iiiangaiiese precipitate, after thorouglily washing -with 
acetone, yielded on extraction with hot water a deep hrown solu- 
tion, from which hydrochloric acid precipitated a dark, resinous 
acid. This was collected, boiled with much water, the extract 
decolorised with animal charcoal, neutralised with sodium 
carbonate, and evaporated to a small bulk. 

On acidifying the nearly colourless solution, a chalky acid 
separated, which crystallised from acetic acid as a colourless, satiny 
mass, melted at 214 — 216°, and was recognised as 5 : 6-methylene - 
dioxy-o-toluic acid, CH2‘.02*C6H2Me*C02H (916). The acetone 
solution from the oxidation deposited a syrup on evaporation which 
was only partly soluble in warm dilute hydrochloric acid, but the 
amount was too small for further investigation. 

ho-xp-Cryptopidene, G 2 oH 2 n> 04 . — The neutral substance formed 
during the reduction of i/'-cryptopine chloride (see above) was well 
washed, dried on porous porcelain, and twice recrystallised from 
methyl alcohol : 

0*1047 gave 0-2838 COg and 0*0598 HgO. C-:73-9j H = 6-3. 
0*1023 „ 0*2768 CO 2 „ 0*0553 H 2 O. 0 = 73*8; H = 6-0. 

C2oH 20^4 requires 0 = 74-1; H = 6’0 per cent. 

iBQ-xp~Gryptopdme xci&\\& at 150 — 152°, and is moderately soluble 
in boiling methyl alcohol, from which it crystallises in glistening 
plates resembling benzoic acid. It dissolves readily in benzene, 
but is almost insoluble in light petroleum, and separates, when the 
hot solution in benzene is mixed with light petroleum, in thin, 
rhombic plates. 

It also crystallises well from acetone in almost square plates with 
bevelled edges. It is readily soluble in boiling glacial acetic acid, 
much less so in the cold, and separates splendidly as a satiny mass 
of thin, rectangular plates. The solution of a crybtal in a drop 
of acetic acid gives, on the addition of sulphuric acid, a deep brown 
coloration, which becomes much more intense on adding a drop 
of dilute nitric acid. 

A trace of the substance rubbed on a watch-glass dissolves in 
concentrated nitric acid, and the intense indigo-blue coloration 
produced soon changes to brown. The most characteristic reaction 
of the substance is the intense pink colour, changing to brown, 
which develops when finely powdered manganese dioxide and a 
little dilute sulphuric acid is added to the solution in dilute acetic 
acid. «5o-^-Gryptopidene does not appear to be readily reduced 
when its solution in boiling alcohol is treated with sodium. 

Oxidation of iBO-'p-Grypiopidene to Ketodibydroho-xp-crypto- 
pid&no, — -wo-^-Cryptopidene is scarcely attacked when its solution 
in acetone is mixed with permanganate at 10*, and action is 
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very slow even at tlie ordinary temperature. In order to study 
this oxidation, the substance (1'4 grams), dissolved in acetone 
(50 C.C.), was, during two days, gradually mixed with very finely 
powdered and sieved permanganate (2 grams). 

The product was filtered, the manganese precipitate thoroughly 
washed with acetone (B), and extracted with boiling water. The 
brown, aqueous solution was decolorised with animal charcoal, con- 
centrated, and acidified, -when a small quantity of a solid acid 
separated which crystallised from acetic acid in satiny plates, 
melted at 215 — 217°, and consisted of . 5 : 6-methyIenedioxy-o-toluic 
acid (916). 

The acetone solution (B) deposited, on evaporation, a yellow 
syrup, and this yielded, when distilled in a current of steam, a 
small quantity of 5 : G-inethylenedioxy-o-tolualdehyde (907), which 
separated from the distillate in needles and melted at 72 — 74°. 
The residue in the steam distillation flask was extracted with 
ether, the ethereal solution thoroughly dried over potassium 
carbonate, and evaporated, when a syrup remained, which soon 
crystallised. After remaining in contact with porous porcelain 
until oily impurity had been removed, the almost colourless resi- 
due was fractionally crystallised from methyl alcohol, and thus 
separated into unchanged iso-i^-cryptopidene and a new substance, 
which crystallised in glistening plates, melted at about 135°, and 
consisted of ketodihpclroiso~xp-e?yptopide7ie. Unfortunately, the 
small amount of material available did not allow of the removal 
of the last traces of «so-«/'-cryptopidene, so that the melting point 
must be taken as approximate only : 

0*1.102 gave 0*2861 CO^ and 0*0589 HgO. 0 = 70*8; H = 5*9. 

G 20 H 20 O 6 requires 0 = 70*6; H=5*9 per cent. 

The small remainder of the substance was dissolved in boiling 
methyl alcohol, digested with excess of semicarbazide hydrochloride 
and sodium acetate for two hours, and evaporated to dryness. The 
nearly white residue was washed with water and crystallised from 
alcohol, from which it separated in needles: 

0-1001 gave 0*2348 OOg and 0*0522 HgO. 0 = 64*0 ; H = 5;9. 

GgiHggOsNg requires 0 = 63*5; H =5*8 per cent. 

Attempts to hydrolyse this with a view to obtain- 

ing the pure keto-derivative : were unauccessf ui, since boiling witn 
concentrated hydrochloric acid converts it into a substance which 
crystallises from methyl alcohol in needles, melts at about 225°, 
and is possibly an indole derivative. A constitutional formula for 
ketodihydroiso-^-cryptopidene is suggested on p. 730. 
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Section IV (c). The deduction of ^-Methylherherinium Ghlorulc: 
Formation of im-'ip-Berberidene and Dihydroanhydro-ip-methyl- 
berberine. 

This reduction was carried out essentially under the conditions 
described in detail in the case of the acid reduction of ^-cryptopine 
chloride (p. 774), 300 grams of 4 per cent, amalgam being 
employed for the reduction of 8 grams of the chloride. During 
the process, a scum separated, which at first was crystalline, but 
later melted to a brown syrup, and, after the product had cooled, 
this was extracted with ether (A), the ethereal solution well 
washed, dried over potassium carbonate, and evaporated, when a 
syrup remained which showed no signs of crystallising. However, 
on rubbing with methyl alcohol, crystallisation soon commenced, 
and, after collecting and washing with methyl alcohol, the pale 
salmon mass was twice recrystallised from this solvent: 

0-1187 gave 0-3207 COg and 0-0677 HgO. C = 73-7; H = 6-3. 
0-1195 „ 0-3245 002 „ 0-0687 HgO. 0 = 74-1 ; H = 6-4. 

C20H20O4 requires 0 = 74-lj H = 6-2 per cent. 

iso-il/'-Berberidene melts at 117° and is sparingly soluble in methyl 
alcohol, yielding a lilac, fluorescent solution, from which it separates 
in well-developed prismatic needles. It is very readily soluble in 
benzene, hut less so in light petroleum, and separates from the 
mixture of these solvents particularly well in brilliant, elongated 
prisms. It- also crystallises well from light petroleum alone or 
from ether, in which it is readily soluble, or from acetic acid, in 
glistening prisms, 

A trace of the substance rubbed on the side of a test-tube is 
coloured deep violet, changing to brown by concentrated nitric 
add. 

The solution in acetic acid is coloured yellowish-brown on the 
addition of sulphuric acid, and a drop of dilute nitric acid changes 
the colour to an intense reddish-brown. When manganese dioxide 
and a little dilute sulphuric acid are added to the solution in acetic 
acid in the cold, a piiik colour gradually develops, and, on warm- 
ing, this changes to brown and then to yellow. The relationship of 
*so-^-berberidene and iso-^-cryptopidene is discussed on p. 731, 
and it may be pointed out that the striking similarity in their pro- 
perties is doubtless due to their both containing the characteristic 
grouping' 
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/\/ 

CHgMe 

i 

Dihydromihydro'-^p-inethylb erherinc, CH. — !N Me . 

Y/ 

YXck-ctfg 

The acid liquors (d.) from the reduction of ^-methylberberiiiimn 
chloride, which had been extracted with ether, as already described, 
were made strongly alkaline with ammonia, and the turbid liquid 
thoroughly extracted with ether- On evaporation, the ethereal solu- 
tion deposited a syrup, which was only partly soluble in dilute 
hydrochloric acid. 

The whole was warmed with very dilute hydrochloric acid, 
filtered, and the filtrate precipitated wdth excess of picric acid, 
when a voluminous, viscid mass separated, which soon hardened. 
This was collected, left on porous porcelain until dry, and recrystal- 
lised from methyl alcohol, from which it separated in orange-red 
balls, and melted at 115 — -120^ to an orange-red syrup: 

0*1108 gave 0-2286 CO3 and 0-0469 H.O. C = 56*l^ H = 4-7. 

0*1027 „ 8-.6 c.c. Na'at 14° and 756 mm. N = 9-8. 

requires G = 65'5; H=4*7; N = 9’6 per cent. 

This picraie was decomposed by warming with dilute ammonia, 
the base extracted with ether, the ethereal solution thoroughly 
washed, dried over potassium carbonate, and evaporated, when a 
syrup remained which, over phosphoric oxide in a vacuum desic- 
cator, dried, to a friable resin : 

0-1271 gave 0-3292 GOg and O'OSl? H^O. G = 70*6; H = 7-l. 

G21H25O4N requires G = 71*0; H‘=7*0 per cent. 

Dihyd^'oanhydro^tp-methylherherine exhibits little tendency to 
crystallise, but it seems to become crystalline when left in a closed 
tube in contact with a little methyl alcohol. The hydrochloride is 
very readily soluble and gives, on the addition of platinio chloride, 
an ochreous, caseous precipitate of the on 

warming, becomes chalky; 
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0-1317 gave 0*2040 COg and 0-0521 B^O. 0=45-7; H = 4'7. 

0*2054^ „ 0-0351 Ft. Pt=17-1. 

((Vi2504N)232P^^^^ requires 0 = 45*1 ; H = 4-7 ; Pt=17-3 per cent. 

'The addition of boiling dilute aqueous potassium iodide to the 
boiling dilute solution of the hydrochloride gave a milky liquid, 
from which a yellow syrup separated. This dissolved readily in 
methyl alcohol, and the solution, on spontaneous evaporation, 
deposited a crystalline mass of the hydriodidc, which was drained 
on porous porcelain, dried in the steam-oven, and analysed : 

0-1117 gave 0*2141 CO^ and 0-0539 HgO. 0 = 52-2; H = 5-3. 

CoiHggO^NjHI requires 0 = 52*2; H=5*4 per cent. , 


Section F. 

GHg I 

I /\/ 

OH— C 

Derivatives of iso Anhydrocry ptO'pine, \/' jj ] ^ ’ 

J 0 NMe 

The woanhydrocryptopine required for these experiments was 
prepared by the method already given (1002), and certain direct 
derivatives of this substance, not previously described, were 
obtained during the course of the investigation. 

imAnhydrocryptopine Methochloride^ C2iH3|0'4NjMeCi . — ^This 
characteristic derivative is readily obtained when t\wanhydro- 
cryptopine methiodide (1005),- ground to a paste with much water, 
is digested on the steam-hath with excess of silver chloride for an 
hour. The filtrate, on concentration, deposits the methochloride 
as a hard crust of pale lemon-yellow prisms; after remaining ex- 
posed to the air until the weight was constant, this quaternary salt 
contained two molecules of water, and became opaque on drying 
at 100°: 

. 1-7754 lost 0*1493 at 100° H20=8*4. 

C2iH2i04N,MeCl,2H20 contains HcjO^ 8* 2 per cent. 

0*1075 " (dried at 100°) “ gave 0*2677 ^ COg and 0*0575 H^O. 

■ C = 66-4;,H=5-9. 

C2iH2i04N,MeCl requires C = 65*7 ; H = 6-0 per cent. 
isoAnhydrocryptopiw methoehlonde m.eit% at about 233° with 
vigorous decomposition to a black froth. It is very readily soluble 
in hot, but much less so in cold, “water, and the addition of hydro- 
chloric acid does not appear greatly to reduce the solubility. The 
aqueous solution gives no precipitate with ammonia or dilute sodium 
hydroxide. 
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Tlie anliydrnns salt, dissolves readily in boiling metliyl alcohol 
and separates, on cooling, in long, flat prisms wliicli are quite 
colourless. 

When the cold aqueous solution is mixed with dilute sulphuric 
acid and then a little manganese dio'xide dusted in, a pale blue 
coloration gradually develops, which deepens on warming. The- 
addition of dilute permanganate at 0° to the aqueous solution pro- 
duces at first a purple precipitate of the permanganate, and then 
. oxidation rapidly takes place. 


DihydrrABQU^nhydrocrifptopm e , 




X 


OH, 

OH- 


-NMe 


This base was obtained by the reduction of ehoanhydrocryptopine 
under the following conditions. The hydrochloride of ■fs’oanhydi'o- 
cryptopine* (1004) (3 grams), dissolved in dilute acetic acid and 
sodium acetate, was gradually treated with crushed sodium 
amalgam (200 grams of 3 per cent.) at about 80°. When the 
amalgam was exhausted, the filtered solution was mixed with 
ammonia, the chalky precipitate collected, and dissolved in hot 
dilute hydrochloric acid. On long keeping in the ice-chest, the 
very sparingly soluble hydrochloride, of dibydrohoanhydrocrypio- 
pine separated, and was collected and recrystallised from dilute 
liydrochloric acid,t from which it separates in groups of colourless 
prisms y it darkens at 210°'' and decomposes at about 216 — 218° 
with vigorous effervescence to an orange-red fi*oth: 

0-1101 gave 0-2619 GOa and 0*0625 H^Ov C = 64-5; H=-.6*3. 

G 2 iH 2 g 04 N',,HCI requires 0 = 64*7; H = 6*2 per cent. 

This hydrochloride is comparatively readily soluble in hot water, 
but very sparingly so in dilute hydrochloric acid. The base, 
obtained by adding ammonia to the dilute aqueous solution of the 
hydrochloride, is a gelatinous precipitate becoming granular on 
warming, but all attempts to recrystallise the substance were iiii- 
successful. The precipitate, thoroughly washed, was dried over 
phosphoric oxide in a vacuum desiccator: 

* This hydrochloride, like that of anliy<icoofyptopiriQ (977), is dissociated 
when sodium acetate is added, to its aqueous solution. 

f The mother liquors of this hydrochloride contain the hydrochloride of a 
second base which also has the composition OgiHojO^N, and it is probable 
that the two bases represent stereoisomerio modifications of the same 
subatance. 
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0*1070 gave 0-2801 COg and 0-0621 HgO. C = 71-2; H = 6-4. 

requires 0 = 71*4^ H = 6-5 per cent. 


Section F (a). The Reduction of hoAnhydrocryptoimie Metho- 
aidphate in Alkaline SoluUoti (p. 732); Formation of Dihydro- 
7nethyliBQOMhyd.rocrypio'pine, (A) and (B), 

1 

X I /\/ 

OH— C Me . 

II 

J C«NMe2 

The 'isoanhydrooryptopin© methosulphate used in these experi- 
ments was prepared by adding methyl sulphate to the benzene 
solution of isoanhydrocryptopine in the manner already described 
(1005). The carefully purified substance (5 grams), dissolved in 
boiling water (300 c.c.), was vigorously stirred with crushed sodium 
amalgam (150 grams of 3 per cent.), when a base separated, some- 
times in crystalline form, but more frequently as a gum, which 
ultimately crystallised. The whole was heated on the steam-bath 
until no further separation could be observed; the base was then 
collected, washed well, dried on porous porcelain, and dissolved in 
boiling methyl alcohol. When this solution is allowed to remain 
without agitation, the modification (d) of dihydromethyli^o- 
anhydrocry'pto'pine separates as a bulky mass of soft needles, but 
gradually pale yellow prisms of the modification (B) make their 
appearance, and, if the hot solution is stirred during crystallisa- 
tion, the separation consists entirely of this modification. The 
prisms {B) melt sharply at 121— -122°, but, when the needles (d) 
are slowly heated in a capillary tube, it is noticed that they sinter 
at about 105°, clearly owing to transition into the prismatic modifi- 
cation, and the melting point is again 121 — 122°. Both modifica- 
tions were analysed : 

(d) 0*1098 gave 0*2908 00^ and 0*0687 HaO* C = 72*2; 

H = 7*0. , ; ■ 

{B) O'llOl gave 0*2906 CO3 and 0*0685 HgO. C = 72*0; 

,H^6*9. , 

C22H25O4H requires 0 = 71*0; H== 6*8 per cent. 

Crystals of this suhsiance were kindly examined by Miss M. W. 
Porter, who reports that the system is anorthic, with <z:5:6‘ = 
0*728 : 1: 0*766, a=100°15', ^=;104°23^, y = 95°2C_^ The following 
forms were observed : 5(oio), u.(100), c(OOl), g'(Qll), r(lOl), and 
p(Tll). The habit, as is shown in Fig. 4, is prismatic, and the 
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vertical faces are generally curved. following are tlie mean 
measiirements derived from three crystals: 



Azimuth. 

Polar distance. 

b (010) 

0® 0' 

90° 0' 

a (100) 

#82 2 

90 0 

c (001) 

*49 33 

*18 37 

q (Oil) 

155 8 

32 25 

■r (101) 

276 24 

39 25 

q (111) 

♦229 4 

*47 42 


Fio. 4, 



Dihydromethylisoanhydrocryptopine (B), m. p. 122“. 

The solution of a trace of either modification in a drop of acetic 
acid gives with sulphuric acid a deep orange-red coloration, which 
becomes intense port wine and then brown on the addition of 
dilute nitric acid. jbihydro7nethylis,oanhydrocrpptopine is very 
readily soluble in cold dilute hydrochloric acid, but, on rubbing, 
the sparingly soluble crystalline hydrochloride immediately 
separates. This fine salt is readily soluble in hot water, and crystal- 
lises in short, six-sided prisms with obliquely cut-off ends. The 
sulphate does not crystallise under these conditions, hut the addi- 
tion of dilute nitric acid to the solution of the sulphate causes the 
nitrate to separate as a syrup, which crystallises on rubbing. • 
The Methomlphate. — ^This characteristic derivative is readily 
prepared by adding methyl sulphate (3 c.c.) to the solution of the 
base (2*5 grams) in a little warm benzene, when combination takes 
place immediately with the evolution of much heat. The liquid 
soon becomes a pasty mass of crystals, and these are collected, 
washed with benzene, and recrystallised from water or methyl 
alcohol:'' 

■■ a-1094 gave 0-2,334 'GOa'-and'o^Og^B H^G :.C=58-2; H = 6*3.,;:,,; 

, 'C 22 H 25 G 4 N,MejS 04 requires ■C=:5.8*4,; H=6‘3 per cent.',,. 
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Diliydrojnethplhoamliydracryptopine meiJiomlfhate, melts nt 
about 202°, wifcTh, 0 'ut effervescence, to a colourless syrup, and is 
readily soluble in hot water, from which it separates in groups of 
fiat needles ; the aqueous solution gives no precipitate on the addi- 
tion of ammonia. It dissolves very readily in boiling methyl 
alcohol, but is much less soluble in the cold and separates in thin 
plates with obliquely cut-off ends. When warmed with methyl- 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide (15 per cent.), it dissolves, and, on 
boiling, decomposition slowly sets in with the elimination of tri- 
methylamine; the liquid becomes brown, then deep purple, and 
finally nearly black, and the addition of water then precipitates a 
black substance (compare 985). 

Idle Methioflide . — The addition of hot dilute potassium iodide to 
the hot dilute solution of the methosulphate produces nO' immediate 
precipitate, but the liquid soon clouds, and a gum separates which, 
on rubbing, readily crystallises. If this gum is dissolved in boil- 
ing alcohol and the solution stirred, the methiodide separates as a 
sandy precipitate consisting of curious, circular warts : 

0*il21 gave 0*2215 CO^ and 0*0563 HgO. 0 = 63-9; H = 5*6. 

requires 0=54-2 ; H = 5*5 per cent. 

This methiodide melts at about 215 — 217° to a yellow syrup. 


■^-Bi%ydrom.ethyl\^o<in>h>ydroeryftQ'^/tie (p, 732), 




CH„ 

1 /\/ 

u=0 Me 


/ 


0H-NMe„ 


This substance is obtained (<a^) from ^boanhydrocryptopine metho- 
chloride (p. 780) by reduction in hydrochloric acid solution with 
sodium amalgam, or (5) from dihydromethyl'is'oanhydrocryptopine 
by boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid, id) isoAnhydrocrypto- 
jaine methoohloride (3 grams), dissolved in hot water (200 c.c.) and 
hydrochloric acid (30 c.o.), is treated with sodium amalgam (120 
grams of 4 per cent,) on the steam-bath. When reduction is coaii- 
plete, the liquid is filtered from a trace of a chalky, neutral' sub- 
stance, the filtrate mixed with ammonia, the rather gelatinous pre- 
cipitate collected, washed, dried on porous porcelain, and dissolved 
in a little boiling methyl alcohol, in Tjvhich it is very readily soluble. 
If the solution is cooled in ice and salt and rubbed, crystallisation 
gradually sets in, and, on recrystallisation, pure tp-diliydromethyl- 
i^Qanhydrocry'ptoyine is obtained in colourless needles melting at 
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140 — 141°. (5) DihydroinetlLyHsoanliydrocryptopiii© (1 gram), 
dissolved in concentrated hydrochloric acid (2 c.c.) and water 
(10 c.c.), is bodied for ten minutes in an open test-tube by means 
of a sulphuric- acid bath in such a way that concentration to about 
half the volume takes place. At first there is no visible change, 
but towards the end of the operation a pale green develops. The 
cold product yields a caseous precipitate on the addition of 
ammonia, which soon becomes hard, and the substance separates 
from methyl alcohol in microscopic groups of needles melting at 
140 — 141°. Analyses were made with substances prepared by 
methods (a) and (&) : 

(a) 0-1238 gave 0-3271 CO3 and 0-0776 H3O. C = 72-0; H = 6-9. 

(&) 0-1250 „ 0-3298 CO2 „ 0-0783 H3O. G = 7T9 ; H, = 6-9. 

C22H25O4N requires C = 71-9; H = 6-8 per cent. 

^-Dihydromethylhoa/nhT/drocryptopine is sparingly soluble in 
cold methyl alcohol and not very readily so on boiling; it is also 
rather sparingly soluble in cold acetone, but dissolves on boiling 
and separates in groups of glistening needles; it is easily soluble 
in benzene, even in the cold. The solution of a crystal in a drop of 
acetic acid gives, with sulphuric acid, a deep orange coloration, 
which becomes intense port wine on the addition of a drop of 
dilute nitric acid. A characteristic of the base is its remarkable 
resistance to reduction, since experiment showed that much remains 
unchanged after its solution in dilute hydrochloric acid has been 
boiled with a large excess of sodium amalgam (compare p. 733). 

It is also oxidised with unusual difficulty when permanganate is 
added to its solution in acetone. 

The Methosulpimie . — ^A considerable rise of temperature takes 
place when methyl sulphate is added to- the solution of the base 
in warm benzene, and the methosulphate begins to separate 
immediately as a chalky mass. This was collected, washed with 
benzene, and analysed: 

0-1092 gave 0-2332 COa and 0-0626 H^O. C-68-1 ; H = 6'4. 

G23H2504N,M^S04 requires 0,~58-4; H==6-3 per cent, 

rp-Dihydrometh^lisoai^hpdrocryptdpine niethosulphate melts at 
about 188-^-190° and is sparingly soluble in water or methyl 
alcohol in the cold, but dissolves readily on warming and separates 
in colourless groups of needles. ; It is decsomposed with some diffi- 
culty by boiling methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide (15 per 
cent.), trimethylamine is eliminate^, and, on the addition of water, 
a chalky substance separate, which was not further examined. 

Eed'uction of the Methosid^ftaie . — ^When crushed sodium, 
amalgam was added to the cold aqueous solution of the metho- 
■ , . , ■ G Q* ■ 
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sulphate at about 50*^, the odour of trimethylamiiie became at o-iice 
appareut, and a chalky substance separated. After keeping at 50° 
for some hours, with constant stirring, the precipitate was collected, 
and found to melt at 160 — 163°. It was recrystallised from methyl 
alcohol, in which it was remarkably sparingly soluble, and then 
melted at 166 — 167°. That this substance is imcryptopidene (d.), 


CH, 


/ 


/\/ 

=C Me 


-OH, 


that is to say, is identical with the substance which results from 
the cold reduction of dihydromethyKsoanhydrocryptopine metho- 
sulphat© (see below), was proved by a comparison of properties, and 
particularly by the fact that the mixture of the two substances 
melted at 166-— 167°. 


The {^(^rypto'ihdcnes, (1) and {B), 


OH, 1 

I /\/ 

=C Me 


Y i 

-0 


and 


/" 


— CH, 


(.4.) M, p. 167®. 


CH, 1 

I /\/ 

UH— 0 Me 



(JB.) M. p. 108®. 


The difficulty of completely understanding the mechanism of the 
formation of these curious and interesting substances is referred to 
in the introduction to this paper (p. 733), and reasons ai’e there 
given for assigning the above formulas to the two isomerides. 
hoGry^to^dene (J.) (m. p. 167°) is produced by the reduction 

(i) of the methosulphate of dihydromethyhsoanhydrocryptopine, or 

(ii) of the methosulphate of i|!'-dihydromethylasoanhydrocryptopine in 
alkaline solution and also by the reduction of ^-dihydromethylw’o- 
anhydrocryptopine in acid solution. The method of formation (ii) 
has just been described, but the method of preparation which 
is probably most convenient is that stated, under (i). In this reduc- 
tion, dihydromethyHsoanhydrocryptopine methosulphate (2 grams, 
p. 783), dissolved in water (150 c.c.), is poured on freshly prepared 
crushed sodium amalgam (100 grams of 3 per cent.) in a porcelain 
beaker fitted with a mechanical stirrer, and the reduction carried out 
at a t^perature not exceeding 30°. The odour of trimethylamiiie 
becomes immediately apparent, and a chalky precipitate of ko~ 
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cryptopideiie (A) gradually forms, but the separation is not com- 
plete until the stirring has been continued for two' days. The 
precipitate is then collected, washed with water, and dried in the 
steam-bath, when it melts at 163 — 165°, and is almost pure iso- 
cryptopidene (A), the yield being very good. Tor analysis, the 
substance was recrystallised from much methyl alcohol, and con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced in obtaining accurate results : 

0-1195 gave 0-3231 COg and 0-0654 H^O. C = 73-7; H = 6'l. 
0‘1075 „ 0-2901 CO2 „ 0-0584 H^O. C = 73-6; H = 6-0. 

C20H20O4 requires 0 = 74-1; H = 6-2 per cent. 

hoGr^ptopidene (A) melts at 166—167°', and is remarkably 
sparingly soluble in boiling metbyl alcohol, from which it separates 
as a sandy powder consisting of well-developed, glistening prisms; 
it is also very sparingly soluble in boiling alcohol or acetone, and 
separates from the latter in striated prisms. The solution of a 
crystal in a few drops of glacial acetic acid gives with sulphuric 
acid a deep orange coloration, which changes to red on the addi- 
tion of a drop of nitric acid. 

(hi) The Tt eduction of tf-Dihydromethylisoanhpdrocryptopine 
(p. 784) in Acid Solution, — In carrying out this experiment 
dihydromethyKsoanhydrocryptopine (5 grams) (m. p, 122°, p. 782) 
was dissolved in a large excess of boiling dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and thus converted into the ^-isomeride (p. 785). Freshly prepared 
sodium amalgam (260 grams of 4 per cent.) was then added to the 
boiling solution, when a small amount of a chalky precipitate 
separated, which was collected, washed well, and dried in the steam- 
oven. In this condition, it melted at 162 — 165°, and, after re- 
crystallisation from methyl alcohol, in which it was very sparingly 
soluble, at 166 — 167°. The careful comparison of the properties 
of this substance with those of the specimen of «socryptopidene (.4 ) 
obtained from the alkaline reduction of dihydromethyKsoanhydro- 
cryptopine methosulphate (see above) clearly indicated identity, 
and this was confirmed by the observation that the mixture of the 
two preparations melted at 166 — -167°. 

The yield of wocryptopidene (^) obtained by reducing 
^-dihydromethyHsoanhydrocryptopine in acid solution is only 
about 8 per cent, of that theoretically possible, and this led to a 
careful' examination of the acid solution which had been separated 
from the neutral substance by filtration. .On the addition of 
ammonia, a caseous precipitate separated, which soon hardened, 
and when rubbed with methyl alcohol this yielded a sparingly 
soluble substance (&), which -sras collected and Avashed with a little 
methyl alcohol to remove a readily soluble substance (6). The 

■■ ; ^ - 
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substance (a) on fractional crystallisation from methyl alcohol was 
separated into^. a small quantity of a new base (m. p. 168 — 170°) 
and a considerable quantity (O' 8 gram) of unreduced j.IJ'-diliydro- 
methylisoanliydrocryptopine (m. p. 140°). In view of the fact that 
reduction had been carried out at the boiling point and with a 
very large excess of amalgam, it is remarkable that so much of this 
base should have remained unreduced. The base melting at 
168 — 170° is very sparingly soluble in boiling methyl alcohol, from 
which it separates as a ■ voluminous mass of colourless needles. The 
solution in acetic acid is coloured yellowish-browu by sulphuric 
acid, and the addition of a drop of dilute nitric acid changes the 
colour to brownish-pink : 

0-1077 gave 0*2853 COg and 0*0662 HgO. G = 72-l; H^6-8. 

O22H25O4N requires C = 71'9; H=:6‘8 per cent. 

This analysis shows that the base is isomeric with dihydro- 
methyhhoanliydrooryptopine (m, p. 122°) and ^-dihydromethyh‘50- 
anhydrooryptopine (m. p. 140°), but no evidence is available to 
explain this isomerism. 

The methyl-alcoholic filtrate from the substance (6) was mixed 
with much ether, the ethereal solution washed until quite free 
frolA methyl alcohol, dried over potassium carbonate, concentrated, 
and Ihft in the ice-chest for a week, during which it deposited a 
small crop of the base melting at 140°, which is practically in- 
soluble in ether. 

As no further separation took place on allowing the ether to 
evaporate in the ice-chest, the base was dissolved in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and precipitated with ammonia, when a caseous mass 
separated which, after drying over phosphoric oxide in a vacuum 
desiccator, gave numbers indicating that the base is tetraJiydro- 
methylis<x»nh^drocrpptopine, 

CHg I 

V I A/ 

\ OH— CH Me . 

I 

CH-HMeg 

0T139 gave 0*2969 COg and 0*0763 C = 71-0; Hs=7*6. 

Cg2H2,704N requires 0 = 71*5 ; H = 7'3 per cent. 

This base is very readily soluble in the usual solvents, and all 
attempts to obtain it in a crystalline condition were unsuccessful. 
The solution in benzene becomes hot on the addition of methyl 
sulphate, clouds, and a syrup separates which hardens when rubbed 
vrith ether. This methosulphate, which is very readily soluble in 
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water or metliyl alcolioi, yields a heavy syrup on the addition of 
boiling potassium iodide to its hot aqueous solution. On remain- 
ing in the ice-chest, this gradually deposited nodular crystals, and, 
when rubbed with methyl alcohol, a considerable quantity of a 
white, crystalline substance separated, -which was collected and re- 
crystallised from^ methyl alcohol. 

Tetrahydi'omethyli&oarbhydrocryptopine methiodide melts without 
effervescence at about 188 — 190° to a viscid, pale yellow syrup, is 
comparatively readily soluble in boiling methyl alcohol, but very 
sparingly so in the cold, and separates well as a glistening mass 
consisting of thin, flat plates with square ends : 

0-1201 gave 0*2390 COo and 0-0641 HsO. C=64-3; H = 6-0. 

C22H2704N,MeI requires 0 = 54-0; H(=6‘8 per cent. 

imCryptopidene {B) (m. p. 108°).^ — This substance is obtained 
when the methosulphate of dihydromethyh'soanhydrocryptopine 
(3 grams) (p. 783), dissolved in boiling water (150 c.c.), is treated 
with sodium amalgam (150 grams of 3 per cent.), care being taken 
to keep the whole boiling during the operation. Immediately the 
amalgam is added, a syrupy substance begins to separate, and, if 
the mass is vigorously stirred, the reduction is finished in a few 
minutes. The syrupy substance, which crystallises on cooling, is 
collected and recrystallised from alcohol: 

0-1291 gave 0-3497 COg and 0-0701 HgO. C = 73-9; H=6-l. 

C20H20O4 requires C==74'l; H = 6-2 per cent. 

imCryiytopidme (B) melts at 108°, is more readily soluble in 
methyl or ethyl alcohol than the modification (4), and separates 
in groups of glistening needles. It is readily soluble in benzene or 
acetone in the cold, or in boiling glacial acetic acid, and crystallises 
particularly well from 70 per cent, acetic acid as a voluminous mass 
of needles. The solution of a trace in glacial acetic acid gives 
with sulphuric acid a deep orange-red coloration, which becomes 
redder on the addition of a drop of dilute nitric acid. 

Oxidation.— The solution of the substance (3 grams) in acetone 
(200 c.c.) is slowly oxidised by the addition of very finely powdered 
permanganate (5 grams) at the ordinary temperature, the opera- 
tion requiring about five hours. The manganese precipita-be was 
collected, washed "with acetone, extracted with boiling water, and 
the brown extract concentrated and acidified, when an ochreoiis 
precipita-be separated in quantity, and -was washed and left in coh- 
tact W'ith porous porcelain until dry. The whole was then dis- 
solved in boiling methyl alcohol and allowed to remain in the ice- 
chest for two days, when a crystalline acid ■(0'2o gram) had 
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separated; tliis was recryat-allised from, metliyl alcohol, in wliicli it 
is very sparingly soluble ; 

0-1060 gave 0*2391 GO. and 0*0460 H.O. 0 = 61*5; H = 4'9. 

C 20 H 20 O 3 requires 0 = 61*5; H = 5*l per cent. 

This acid, which may be called ketoh^drox-^dilMjdroisocr^pto- 
2ndenic acid, and the possible constitution of which is discussed on 
p. 734, is a colourless, satiny mass ; it becomes salmon-coloured at 
220°' and melts at 227° without effervescence. 

The solution in concentrated methyl-alcoholic potassium hydr- 
oxide becomes pink on boiling, and the colour gradually fades in 
contact with air. 

A trace dissolved in a drop of acetic acid gives with sulphuric 
acid a deep brown coloration which, on the addition of a drop of 
dilute nitric acid, gradually fades. . The methyl-alcoholic mother 
liquors of this acid contain a considerable quantity of readily 
soluble acids, and the acetone extract from the oxidation yields, 
on evaporation, a small quantity of a yellow syrup, but no attempt 
was made to identify these mixtures of substances. 

The consj.derabl© quantities of cryptopine required for this 
investigation were collected for me by Messrs. T. and H. Smith, 
of Edinburgh, and I wish again to thank the firm and the managing 
director, Dr. Alexander Dey, for the generous assistance they have 
extended to me throughout this inquiry. I am also indebted to 
Mr. T. Y. Barker and Miss M. V. Porter for undertaking the 
crystallographic measurement of some of the new derivatives. The 
analyses were again carried out by Mr. Fred Biall with character- 
istic skill, 

TH 12 ' Univeesity Chemical 

Labobatoetes, OxroBU. {Beccived, May 20tli, 1^19.} 


Freezing Point of Solutions, ivith Special 
Reference to Solutions Containing Several Solutes. 
By Chaeles EdiWaed Fawsitt. 

In proceeding to use freezing-point determinations for the estima- 
tion of certain ingredients in liquids containing an unlimited 
number of ingredients, the author found that it was necessary to 
consider rather closely the freezing points of solutions. Xn 'par> 
ticular, for the purpose in question, it was necessary to consider 
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Ilow tlie calculated molecular depression of tlie freezing point of 
a solvent by a solute is dependent on tbe conoentratioii of tlie 
solute (Part I), and it was necessary further to consider -what 
effect is produced on the freezing point of a solvent by several 
solutes used together, as compared with the effect of these solutes 
used separately (Part II). 

These two matters are considered in this paper. 


Part I. 

The Effect of Goncentratio-n of Solute in Freezing-point 
D'etermdnations. 


The freezing point of a solvent is usually lowered by dissolving 
any substance in it, and for very dilute solutions the depression 
of the freezing point, (A), is proportional to njN^ where n is the 
number of solute molecules and N is the number of solvent 
molecules. 

This proportionality is proved from theoretical considerations, 
but holds only for excessively dilute solutions. For solutions of a 
concentration of, say, 1 — 10 per cent, of solute, A is not strictly 
proportional to nJN, and it has been suggested that the formula 

N+n 

should be used instead of 


A 


n 


Taking the first formula, which is more commonly used, 


Let w = weight in grams of solute, 
m = molecular weight of solute, 
IF = weight of solvent in grams, 
if = molecular weight of solvent, 


or 


X 


M 

ir 


A = i^xl000x ^ X . . . . . ( 1 ) 

TO W 

where Lff is a constant (the van*t Hoff constant) for the solvent 
and represents the depression caused hy introducing one gram- 
molecular weight of solute into 1000 grams of solvent. 

Equation is usually employed in making freezing-point calcu- 
lations, more especially where these are used in determining mole- 
cular weights of solutes. ' , 
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It is observed tliat wiien the depressions Aj, Ag,, corresponding 
witii several weights of solute, Wi, Wg, Wg, are determined, the 
iiioleciilax weight of the solute, calculated according tO' equation 
(1), is often not constant, even with non-associated or non-dis- 
sociated solutes. In such cases, the numbers more often tend to 
rivSe than to fall. 

It might be thought that by using the formula 


instead of 


Ace 


n 

W^n 


A 


n 

F 


better results would be obtained. 
Now 


leads to 


or 


N+n 

M .w 

■ [m , W + wM]’ 


A^KxlOOO. 


.m[W 4- wjm , Jkf] 


( 2 ) 


where K is the same constant as in (1). The application of equa- 
tion (2) to the calculation of molecular weights instead of (1) is 
not attended by satisfactory results. 

In particular, it cannot be made to serve any useful purpose, 
when the molecular weights, calculated according to (1), decrease 
as the concentration rises, a case which sometimes occurs. 

If, however, instead of the expression in (2) we use the formula 


K X 1000 X w 
+ bti>\ 


( 3 ) 


where & is an arbitrarily introduced constant dependent on solute 
and solvent, not necessarily equal to Mjm, and, indeed, sometimes 
negative, the results obtained are satisfactory. 

Abegg {Zeitsch. phydk(d.. 1894, 16, 209) tried the equa- 

tion 


Kxnx lOGO 


+ B 


(wJ 


0) 


where K is the ordinary van't Hojff constant as used in equation 
(1), and should be the same for all solutes in any particular solvent, 
whilst B is an arbitrary constant , which varies with the solute. 
The application of this formula (4) certainly gives better results 
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in many cases than (1) or (2), but is not so simple a formula as (3). 
The latter gives quite as good results as (4) both for solutions con- 
taining a single solute and solutions containing several solutes. 

The author considers that formula (3) is the most suitable for 
adoption in freezing-point calculations. 

The constant 5 in equation (3) can be calculated from two 
observations; if and ^2 different weights of a solute 

giving depressions Aj and A 2 with a particular solvent, then 

A 2 - 


The constant B in equation (4) can also be calculated from two 
observations, 


.111 the following tables, m is the (theoretical) molecular weight, 
viJ is the molecular weight as calculated by the equation 


rti' — 


K.mo.w 

A.W 


(5) 


wJ^ is the molecular weight as calculated by the equation 
» ^.lOOO.W) 

')7l = — 

A . 11^+ 6?y] 

is the molecular weight as calculated by the equation 

„/ _ K . 1000 . w 
m - . . . . 


(6) 

(7) 


which is derived from equation (4). 

From tables I, II, III, and IV it will be seen that m" is fairly 
constant whether TnJ rises or falls with increasing concentration of 
solute. 

In table 11, also given, and it will be seen that it is just 

as constant as but not more so. 

Table I. 

Solute, Bthyl Ether, zi^=74; 6hVico7c. 

IF,=18'27, h=I*63,;ir = 6-7. ' 

Grams of solute 


in 100 grams of 
solvent. 

A.- 

■ ' m* 

(ealeulated). 

mr. 

0-707 

0-624 

76-0 

76-1 

1-48 

1-276 

77-6 

75-9 

2-2 

1-876 

78-5 

7(;-0 

3-4. , 

2-874 

. •: 79-3.. 

76*2' 

S*15v,y : ■ 

4-256 

* 81-0 

70- ] 
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Table II. 


Solute, 1-a- 

-Phellandrene, 

'm = 136 

; Solvent, 

Benzene. 


-33*6, TF = 18-47, & = 

0-87, ii-5 

•0. 

wX 100/ If. 

A. 

m'. 

m't 

m'". 

0-90 

0-356 

135-2 

133-9 

133-9 

2-12 

0-778 

136-5 

133-9 

133-7 

8-32 

1-194 

138-9 

134-9 

134-6 

4-7 

1-685 

140-4 

134-7 

13-4-3 

6-24 

2-209 

141-2 

133-8 

133-1 

7-34 

2-559 

143-3 

134-7 

133-8 


Tlie variations in (and of the tables are not greater 

than the experimental errors. 

Tables of this kind could be multiplied indefinitely. 

Tables III and IV give examples -where 6 has a negative value 
(that is, where the molecular weight as calculated from equation 
(1) falls with increasing concentration). Table III has been calcu- 
lated from data given by Abegg Qoc, dt.). 


Table III, 

Solute, Ethyl Alcohol; Solvent, 
Water. 

/f=«l‘80, Tf = 100, m=:46, 
b=~-0-5. 


w. 

A. 

m' 

m" 

8-10 

3-215 

46-8 

48-8 

10-75 

4-35 

46-0 

48-6 

13-81 

5-605 

45-8 

49-2 

1,7-79 

7-49 

44-6 

49-2 

22-50 

9-705 

43-1 

48-5 

32-68 

15-09 

40-2 

48-1 


Table IV. 


Solute, Sucrose; Solvent, Water 


A = ] 

L-86, T'F = 

= 100, m 

= 342, 


6 = - 

-0-26. 


w. 

A. 

m' 

m" 

0-973 

0-053 

341-4 

342-3 

2-231 

0-123 

337-4 

339-3 

4-276 

0*237 

385-6 

339-4 

8-660 

0-481 

330-7 

338-2 

17-292 

0-989 

326-1 

340-2 


In table III it will be seen that is constant within the ex- 
perimental error up to a concentration of 32*6^' per cent, of solute. 

Table IV is calculated from data given by Eaoult (1898). 

When the molecular weight as calculated according to equation 
(5) rises -with increasing concentration, this is due probably (i) to 
the volume of the solution becoming continually greater than the 
volume of the solvent, or (ii) to association of the solute molecules. 

When the molecular weight as calculated according to (6) falls 
with increasing concentration, this is due probably to combination 
between solute and solvent. 

Whatever be the cause of the rising or falling of the calculated 
molecular v^eiglit, there seems to be little doubt that where the 
molecular weight calculated ’according to (5) rises or falls -with 
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cliaiige of concentration, formula (6) gives values for constant 
to about 1 per cent. This is, then, the calculated value of the 
inoilecular weight for very small concentrations. It does not 
immediately follow that this constant value represents 

accurately the true molecular weight (m), for there are other 
abnormalities noticed in the results of freezing-point measure- 
ments besides the rising and falling of the (calculated) molecular 
weight. The molecular weight as calculated for small concentra- 
tions may be higher or lower than the true molecular weight. It 
is higher in the case of many solutes showing association, for 
example, ethyl alcohol dissolved in cineole. It is also sometimes 
lower than the true molecular weight; this is more particularly 
noticeable in the case of some terpenes dissolved in benzene and 
in cineole. 

Part II. 

Freezing Point of a Mixture of Sokdes Dissolved in a Solvent. 

In proceeding to the case of several solutes dissolved together 
in a solvent, it will be desirable to eliminate certain complications. 

For example, it is not desirable to use as solutes in the mixture, 

(i) such solutes as exhibit association or dissociation in solution, 

(ii) such as will form mixed crystals with the solvent, (hi) such 
as will combine with the solvent or with each other. 

In some cases, a fairly close agreement is observed between the 
depression of the freezing point, caused by a mixture of solutes, 
and the sum of the depressions, caused by the ingredients when 
introduced by themselves (separately) into the solvent. 

Table V. i Table VI. 

Solvent, Benzene; Solute, i Solvent, Benzene; Solute, 

Toluene. i -g-Xylene. 

TF==18-65, Z = 6’0. I TF = 15'092, = 


w 

Percentage 
of solute. 

A. 

«? 

wx lOO/IF. 

A . 

0-1822 

0-98 

0*642 

0*2306 

1*63 

0*760 

0-3522 

1-89 

1*017 

0-5224 

3*46 

1-626 

0-0866 

3-68 

2-028 

0-8151 

5-40 

2-642 


In table VII and the following tables, is the depression of 
the freezing point of a mixture of solutes in a solvent obtained by 
adding: together, the' calculated . depressions ,.mf the .freezing point 
caused by each ingredierit;' 'A as the '.observed xlep'ression, . ' 
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Table VII. 


Solvefit, Benzene; Solute, a Mixture containing 84‘7 fer cent, 
of Toluene and 15*3 per cent, of p-Xylene.' 


TF = 15-29. 


W. A. Aj, 

0-1887 0-670 0-648 

0*3663 1-274 1-268 

0-615 2-114 2-139 


The calculated and observed depressions do not differ by muck 
more tban tlie experimental errors in this case. 

However, if a considerable number of cases are examined, using 
various solutes and solvents, it will be found that there is often 
a considerable discrepancy between the values of A and especi- 
ally at large concentrations; sometimes A is greater than Aj, some- 
times less. This is, however, only to be expected from equa- 
tion (3). 

From equation (3) we are led to believe that, instead of using 
W, the weight of pure solvent, in our calculations, we should us© 
IV + hw. 

Consider now two solutes, P and having molecular weights 
mrp and mq ; let Wp grams of P be dissolved in a solvent, giving a 
depression A^,; let utq grams of Q when dissolved (separately) in 
the solvent give a depression 

Then the separate depressions are ; 


K. 100 0 . Wp 
Mp .[W-h bpWp] 




and the sum 


Aj;> -f Aq 


K \ 1000 


r_ _ 4 . 

\[W+b^p] 


W ql mg ) 

[W^hpq\) 


(S), 


The sum Ajj-f A^ differs from the observed value since the 
observed value would be expected to be given by 


Ap + y:- 


K. l0Q0{iOpfmp + Wq/mq } 
\W+bpWp+bqWg] 


(9) 


If bp and bg are positive, then Ap^.^ will be less than Ap-+-Ag. 
If bp and hq are negative, then Ap+y will be greater than Ap>f Ay. 
W© may say then, in general, that cm mixing two solutes the 
molecular weights of which when oaleula-ted according to the usual 
formula (equation 5) rise with increasing concentration (& +,w), .w© 
should expect that the actual depression produced by. the two 
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togetlier would b© less than tbe sum of tb© depressions produced 
by each, soliit© separately. 

If, on the other hand, the molecular weights when calculated 
according to equation (5) decrease with increasing concentration. 
(5 negative), w© should expect that the depression produced by 
two solutes together would be greater than the sum of the 
depressions of the separate solutes. 

An examination of a considerable number of cases shows that, 
qualitatively, these statements are borne out by facts. 

It is assumed, of course, in such cases that there is no combina- 
tion between the various solutes. This would itself have the effect 
of making the observed less than the calculated depression. 

Below are given the results of a number of freezing-point deter- 
minations on single solutes in benzene showing how the molecular 
weight, calculated according to equation (5), alters with change 
of concentration, and, subsequently, tables showing the results 
obtained from mixtures of some of these solutes in benzene. 

Results for mixtures of solutes are given for the three solvents 
benzene, nitrobenzene, and water. 

Ag in the following tables denotes the calculated depression as 
obtained from equation (9). 

mJ is calculated from equation (5). 

Percentage of solute means weight of solute in 100 grams of 
solvent. 


Benzene as Solvent. 

The following results were obtained with individual solutes. 


Table VIII. 


Solvent, Benzene; Solute, 
Toluene. 

Z = 5, m = 92. 


Percentage 
weight 
of solute. 

A. 

m'. 

1*467 

0-847 

86*6 

3*088 

1*764 

88*1 

4*715 

2*688 

91*1 

6*205 

3-338 

93*0 

■ 7*803' 

4*148 

94*1 

^^Calculated from these figmes is 

'1*312. 



Table IX. 

Solvent, Benzene; Solute, 
■mrXylene. 
7n"106. 


Percentage 



weight 
of solute. 

A. 

m *. ' 

1-189 

0*668 

' I04-7 

2*674 

1*253 

106*7 

4*111 

1*881 

109*3 

5-696 

2*626 

■110*8 

6-773 

3*014 

,112*4 


h Calculated from these figures is 
1*339, 
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Table X. 


Solvent, Benzene; Solute, 
d-JPmene. 
m=136. 


Percentage. 

A. 

m . 

1-411 

0-54 

130-6 

2-S23 

1-032 

136-9 

4-438 

1-564 

141-9 

6-193 

2-16 

144-1 


b Calculated from observations (1) 
and (4) is 2-21. 


Table XI. 

Solvent, Benzene; Solute, 
a-Phellandren e . 
to = 136. 


Percentage. 

A. . 


0-962 

0-356 

135-2 

2-123 

0-778 

136-6 

3-316 

1-194 

138-9 

4-731 

1-685 

140-4 

6-236 

2-209 

141-2 

7-335 

2-559 

143-3 


b Calculated from observations (1) 
and (6) is 0-87. 


Table XII. 

Solvent, Benzene; Solute, Cineole. 
w = 154. 


Percentage. A- m'. 

1- 046 0-350 149-4 

2- 708 0-870 155-7 

b Calculated from observations (1) and (2) is 2'50. 


Table XIII. 


Freezing-point Determinations with more than One Solute in 
Benzene as Solvent. Solvent, Benzene (X = 5’0). 


No. Solute. 

1 Toluene 

^ OT-Xylene ... 

Value 
of “ b ” 
for solute. 
1-312 
1-339 

Percentage 
weight of 
solute. 
2-368 
0-632 

A. 

1-569 

Ai. 

1-604 

Ar 

1-688 

Percentage 

difference 

between 

A and A|. 

1-2 

Toluene 

*“ m-Xyleno ... 

1-312 

1-339 

3-759 

0-845 

2-469 

2-508 

2-466 

-0-1 

» Toluene ...... 

" m-Xylen© ... 

1-312 

1-339 

4-764 

1-708 

3-299 

3-442 

3-334 

M 

Cineole 

4 d-Pinene ... 
Phellandrene 

2-59 

2-21 

0-87 

4107 

1-068 

0-944 

1-881 

2-047 

1-930 

2-7 

Cineole 

6 d'Pinetie ... 

2-59 

2-21 

1- 571 

2- 025 

1-832 

1-943 

1-824 

-.0-6 


Phellandrene 0-87 1-T90 

Nitrobenzene as Solvent. 

Nifcrobeiizene\is similar as a solvent to benzene in that the value 
of h for solutes, in nitrobenzene was positive in all cases experi- 
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mented on. The molecular weight {m') of single solutes dissolved 
in nitrobenzene, if calculated according to equation (5), rises with 
increasing concentration. The results for the individual solutes 
are omitted here, but the results for several solutes dissolved 
together in nitrobenzene are given in table XIV, 

As in the case of benzene, the sum of the individual depressions 
is always greater than the depressions obtained for the solutes 
when dissolved together. 

The corrected calculated value (A 2 ), using the h correction as per 
equation (9), is, however, as with benzene, much nearer to the 
observed value. 


Table XIV. 


Freezing-point Determinations with more than One Solute in a 



Common 

Solvent. 

Solvent, 

Nitrobenzene 

(/f = 

7*0). 




Percentage 




Percentage 



Value of 

weight 




difference 



“6“ 

of each 




between 

No. 

Solute. 

for solute. 

solute. 

A. 

Ai- 

Ag. 

A and Aj. 

1 

Toluene 

Benzene ... 

2-295 

2-36 

0-926 

2-048 

2-439 

2-634 

2-463 

-j- 1 

2 

Toluene , . . 
Benzene . . . 

2*296 

2-36 

1-624 

3-587 

4-070 

4-314 

4-117 

+1-1 


Toluene 

2-295 

2-401 





3 

m-Xylene 

M38 

0-861 

2-800 

2-929 

2-820 

+ 0-7 


Benzene . . . 

2-36 

0-691 






Toluene 

2-295 

3-919 





4 

m-Xylene ... 

1-138 

1-404 

4-323 

4-671 

4-399 

+ 1-7 


Benzene . . . 

2-36 

0-964 






Toluene 

2-295 

2-674 





6 

m-Xylene ... 

1-138 

0-678 

3-599 

3-883 

3-672 

+ 2-0 


Benzene . . . 

2-36 

1-750 






Water as Solvent. 

In this case, it was not thought necessary to carry out any 
experimental work, as sufficient material for calculation may be 
obtained in the literature dealing with freezing points. 

Using Abegg's numbers (loc. cit.), it is found that A is some- 
times negative for solutes in aqueous solutions. 

The values for & have been calculated for a number of solutes, 
and the results in table XV give the observed and calculated 
values for mixtures of those solutes. 
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Table XV. 

Freezing-point Determinations with more than One Solute in a 



Common Solvent, Solvent, 

Water, 



Solute. 

Value of 
“ 6 ” for 
solute. 

Percentage 
weight 
of solute. 

A. 

Ay 


Percentage 

difference 

between 

A and A... 

Glycerol 

Sucrose 

00 

oo 

5-235 

16-867 

2-145 

2-057 

2-119 

-1-3 

Glycerol 

Sucrose 

.. -0-284= 

.. -0-24 

10-90 

17-54 

3-48 

3-294 

3-431 

„1.4 

Alcohol 

Glycerol 

OO 

1 ! 

3-924 

S-64 

3-47 

3-320 

3-395 

-2-1 

Alcohol 

Acetone... 

.. -0-463 
.. 0-235 

5- 474 

6- 251 

4-13 

4-058 

4-074 

-1-4 

Alcohol 

Acetone... 

-0-463 
... 0-235 

5-934 

13-566 

6-66 

6-393 

6-437 

-1-7 


It will Ibe noticed that for the solutes and solvents considered, 
and in spite of the corrected method of calculation employed when 
several solutes are used together, an error of as much as 2 per 
cent, occurs in some cases. This error is sometimes positive and 
sometimes negative, and may be due, (i) to reaction beWeen the 
various solutes, or (ii) to action of the solute on the solvent, or 
(iii) to experimental errors in determining the freezing point of 
the solutions. 

When freesdng-point determinations are to be used for purposes 
of analysis, these errors have to be taken into account. Before 
the method can be applied directly to a given sample, the errors of 
determination must have been ascertained by experiments on some- 
what similar material. 

Summary, 

(1) In freezing-point determinations, there may with advantage 
be substituted for W, the weight of solvent, the expression TF + 
where w is the weight of the solute and & is a constant which 
depends both on the solute and the solvent, and is at present deter- 
minable only by experiment with the solute and solvent. 

(2) When several solutes are dissolved at one time in the same 
solvent, then, if h is positive for the individual solutes, the sum 
of the individual depressions of the freezing point by the various 
solutes is greater than the observed depression of the freezing 
point; if b is negative for each individual solute, the sum of the 
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individual depressions is less than the observed depression of the 
freezing point. 

(3) If several solutes are dissolved together in a solvent and 
the quantity of solvent he taken as 17 + + n; 2 & 2 + %&s + , 
where W is the actual weight of the solvent, and Wj, 
the weights of the solutes, and h^, are the values of the 
constant h for each solute, as explained in paragraph (1) above, 
then the sum of the calculated values of the depressions of the 
individual solutes diifers from the observed total depressions by 
only a small error in all cases considered by the author. 

I desire to thank Mr, 0. H. Fischer for carrying out the experi- 
mental work described in this paper. 

CkEMIOAL DBrARTMEXT, 

IJNivEasiTV or SYrnsrsY. [Received, April lUh, 1919.] 


LXIL — The Use of Freezing -j^oint Determinations in 
Quantitative Analysis. 

By Chaelbs Edwaed Fawsitt. 

CoksiPERABLE US6 has been made of freezing-point determinations 
as an aid to analytical work in recent years. 

The freezing point of a liquid like milk or blood serum has 
been used as a characteristic for these substances independently of 
what the constitueat solutes are. 

Fox and Barker (/. Soc. Chem. Xnd., 1917, 36, 842) have made 
use of a determination of the freezing point to obtain the per- 
centage of phenol in commercial cresylic acid. There is a little 
iinceirtainty in using the freezing-point results in such a case, 
because the other substances in crude cresylic acid, namely, the 
three cresols, have ail the same molecular weight. 

Weiss and Downs {ibid., 863) show that the percentage of phenol 
in tar oils may be determined by a freezing-point determination 
provided a density determination of the mixture is also carried 
out. ' , ' ' 

{Oorript. rend., 1915, 161 , 461) has suggested that the 
percentage of one ingredient in a mixture A could be obtained 
provided that one knows the lowering of the freezing point by the 
mixture A (solute) when dissolved in .dj (solvent), and also when 
J. is dissolved in some other solvent, S, which is not an ingredient 
of J.. Drapier, however, has apparently not followed up this 
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Table XV. 

Freezing-point Determinations with more than One Solute in a 
Common Solvent. Solvent, Water. 

Percentage 
difference 
between 
Aj. Ajj. A and A.,. 

2- 057 2-119 -1-3 

3- 294 3-431 -1*4 

3- 320 3-395 -2-1 

4- 058 4-074 -1-4 


6-393 6-437 -l-T 


It will be noticed that for the solutes and solvents considered, 
and in spite of the corrected mjpthod of calculation employed when 
several solutes are used together, an error of as much as 2 per 
cent, occurs in some cases. This error is sometimes positive and 
sometimes negative, and may he due, (i) to reaction between the 
various solutes, or (ii) to action of the solute on the solvent, or 
(iii) to experimental errors in determining the freezing point of 
the solutions. 

When freezing-point determinations are to he used for purposes 
of analysis, these errors have to be taken into account. Before 
the method can be applied directly to a given sample, the errors of 
determination must have been ascertained by experiments on some- 
what similar mateiial. 

Summery. 

(1) In freezing-point determinations, there may with advantage 
be substituted for W, the weight of solvent, the expression W 
where -w is the weight of the solute and h is a constant which 
depends both on the solute and the solvent, and is at present deter- 
minable only by experiment with the solute and solvent. 

(2) When several solutes are dissolved at one time in the same 
solvent, then, if 6 is positive for the individual solutes, the sura 
of the individual depressions of the freezing point by the various 
solutes is greater than the observed depression of the freezing 
point; if 6 is negative for each individual solute, the sum of the 


No. 

Solute. 

Value of 
“ 6 ” for 
solute. 

Percentage 
weight 
of solute. 

A. 

1 

G-lycerol , 
Sucrose 

00 -ei 

66 

1 1 

5-236 

16-857 

2-145 

2 

Glycerol . 
Sucrose 

. -0-284 
. -0-24 

10-90 

17-64 

3-48 

3 

Alcohol 
Glycerol . 

. -0-463 
. -0-284 

3-924 

S-64 

3-47 

4 

Alcohol 

Acetone.,.. 

. -0-463 
. 0-236 

5- 474 

6- 251 

4-13 

5 

Alcohol 

Acetone.... 

-0-463 
.. 0-235 

5-934 

13-556 

6-65 
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iiidi-vidiial depressions is less than the observed depression of the 
freezing point. 

(3) If several solutes are dissolved together in a solvent and 
the quantity of solvent be taken as !F + Wj&i 4-^252 + 
where TF is the actual weight of the solvent, and are 

the weights of the solutes, and &i, ^3 values of the 

constant h for each solute, as explained in paragraph (1) above, 
then the sum of the calculated values of the depressions of the 
individual solutes differs from the observed total depressions by 
only a small error in all cases considered by the author. 

I desire to thank Mr. C. H. Fischer for carrying out the experi- 
mental work described in this paper. 

CHKraoATi Department, 

ITnivebsity op Sydney. [Received, April lith , 1919.] 


LX.IL — The Use of Freezing-point Determinations in 
Quantitative Analysis. 

By Chaeles Edwaed Fawsitt. 

CoNSiDESABiiE use has been made of freezing-point determinations 
as an aid to analytical work in recent years. 

The freezing point of a liquid like milk or blood serum has 
been used as a characteristic for these substances independently of 
what the constituent solutes are. 

Fox and Barker (F. Sac. Cherry. Ind.^ 1917, 36, 842) have made 
use of a determination of the freezing point to obtain the per- 
centage of phenol in commercial cresylic acid. There is a little 
uncertainty in using the freezing-point results in such a case, 
because the other substances in crude cresylic acid, namely, the 
three cresols, have all the same molecular weight. 

Weiss and Bowns (ihid., 863) show that the percentage of phenol 
in tar oils may be determined by a freezing-point determination 
provided a density determination of the mixture is aiso carried 
out. . ' /■ 

Drapier (Gompt. rend., 1915, 161 , 461) has suggested that the 
percentage of one ingredient rij in a mixture A could be obtained 
provided that one knows the lowering of the freering point by the 
mixture d. (solute) when dissolved in dj (solvent), and also when 
d is dissolved in some other solvent, which is not an ingredient 
of A . Drapier, however, has apparently not followed up this 
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suggestion by publishing any experimental support for the method. 
It seemed to the authorj however, that this method was worth 
while investigating. 

Th&oretical.~-^Q.t ns suppose that the depi*ession of freezing 
point produced by dissolving a solute in a solvent is (1) propor- 
tional to the concentration of the solute, (2) inversely pro- 
portional to' the molecular weight of the solute if equal weights of 
different solutes are compared) let us suppose, further, (3) that a 
solute exercises its usual effect in depressing the freezing point of 
a solvent independently of the presence or absence of other solutes. 

Conditions (1) and (2) are approximately true for most dilute 
solutions. The effect of one solute on the depression of the freez- 
ing point of a solvent, when another second solute is present (3), 
has not yet been very thoroughly investigated, but in several in- 
vestigated cases (3) certainly does not hold quite true even in 
dilute solution (see preceding paper). In developing the theory 
of this process it will, however, be assumed in the first instance that 
(1), (2), and (3) hold good. Consider a liquid mixture A. The 
mixture A is made up of several ingredients, A^, A^, A^, A^, etc. 

. . .An. It is required to find out the percentage of the ingredient 
Aj. The ingredient ill must be such that it is capable of being 
frozen at a convenient temperature. 

Obtain also a solvent, S, in which A is completely soluble) S 
must also be a substance (liquid) which can be frozen at a con- 
venient temperature. 

A small quantity, a, of the substance A is dissolved in P grams 
of the solvent S, and the depression in the freezing point of S 
noted. Call this Ag. Also a quantity of the mixture A, say b 
grams, is dissolved in 0 of the solvent A j, and the depression 

in the freezing point of idi— A^^ noted. 

Further, let <z=ai-f02 + %-l-»4 . . where etc., are the 

weights of the several ingredients a) let 

5 = &iq-5,2+^3+&4 . . •> where b^, ©'^© weights of the 

ingredients-4n ©^*> ^©^ A'i=the cryoscopic constant for 

the solvent-, ^^.^at is, the depression produced in the freezing 
point of 1^ by di§Sq|vmg in 1000 grams of S one gram-molecular 
weight of any solut^>.let il2=the cryoscopic constant for the 
solvent Aj) let ttlj, m^, - . be the molecular weights of the 

constituents A. 1, J-g, -^3 . . ., then 


1000 5 "^ ra^ 1 



1 000 ^2 /5^ : ^ 


and 


I- + . • (2) 

% / 
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Now if a/h—r, (2) becomes 
1000 K, 




{Q + b. 

Multiplying equation (1) by 


•i)»’ • 


( 3 ) 


(eLQf’ p’ s®* 


{Q + b^r 

a. 


P 


X^ZgxlOOO a, 
P . (Q + b -^) . r ‘mj 
7ii^{K^£!ksP - j5r^A.^jrQ) 
1:i(lu00 J^Tj + OTiA^) 


(i) 


It bas, however, been pointed out (see preceding paper) that in 
dealing with, ordinary concentrations, the weights of solvent should 
not be taken as P and (<3 + &i), but that these values should be 
corrected by the addition of a term depending on the weight of 
solute present. P would then become 

jP + 5 + 52,<252 + 53<3!3 + S ^<24 4- . . 

where Sj, Sg? • • • 3.re constants for each ingredient of the 
solute = P + S< 2 , where 5 is the average value of the constants 
®1> ^2> ^3 j ^4 for the several ingredients of the solute ^4 . Similarly, 
Q + hi would become ^ + &i + y(624-&3+&4+ . . .), where y is the 
average value of the correction factor for the solutes i42> -^s? 
^ 4 , ^ 5 , etc. 

Formula (4) then becomes 

a « + y{b - ^ )}r] 

^ ~ h:i(1000 iCg + TOiAjJ ’ * 


It may be wondered how the value for &i can be obtained for 
insertion in this formula (5). To obtain this, a calculation of % 
is first made, using formula (4), Then &i=%/r. This value, 
which is only roughly, but yet sufficiently, accurate is used for a 
more accurate determination of %, according to equation (5). 

The values of 5 and y can be obtained directly from the experi- 
ment used in determining 

In many cases it will be necessary to introduce a further correc- 
tion in the formula. It hasf already been pointed out in th© pre- 
ceding paper that the depression of freezing points caused by a 
number of solutes in one solvent is somewhat different from the 
expected value even after due allowance has been made by the 
correction in the amount of solvent as used in obtaining equation 
(5) from equation (4). 

The values of Ag and A^^ should, then, be corrected further by 
an amount which can only be determined by previous experiment 
on the class of solute which is under investigation. 
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Let US use tlie correction factors (constants) TJ and F for Ag 

and . 

The percentage of in A is then 

100 . + h,)\r . F] ... 

a. Jf^[1000Z'2 + ^ ^ 

Another correction which must sometimes be introduced is due 
to the fact that when is dissolved in the solvent 8, the calcu- 
lated molecular weight may not he exactly mj, but some other 
value^ say This value, if appreciably different from w/[, 

should be substituted for Wj. The formula to he used is then : 
percentage of ' 

^ _ 100.m,'[S,A,C;(P + S®')-S,A^,{(3 + 7(6-&,)ir7] ,,7^ 

’ air,[ 1006 Xj + A:<7TOif “7 ^ ’ 

In considering what estimations the method might usefully be 
applied to, the author thought that the determination of («) 
benzene in light coal-tar oils was a suitable case, also (6) the deter- 
mination of cineole in eucalyptus oils. With regard to (a)^, the 
determination of benzene can be obtained approximately (1) by 
distillation, (2) sometimes by direct determination of the freezing 
point, especially after addition of extra benzene, (3) by nitration, 
with subsequent determination of the products, but the method 
at present under discussion would sometimes be found more 
suitable. 

With regard to the determina,tion of cineole in eucalyptus oils, 
the phosphoric acid method, although fairly satisfactory as a rule, 
requires a comparatively large quantity of oil (10 grams). The 
resorcinol method has been used a good deal lately by H. G. Smith, 
but he has informed the author that in certain cases it is not 
trustworthy.' 

In the following experiments, as ordinary “Beckmann’' type 
of thermometer graduated to O'OP was used. 

Estimation of Benzene in Mixtures.^ 

' . ■■■ 

The mixtures were used as solutes in depressing the freezing- 
point of nitrobenzene and of benzene. 

A’g fo^ benzene = 5‘0; JTj for nitrobenzene =7*0. 

The results were calculated according to the formula : percentage 
of benzene = 

100 X 78[5 . A, . (P 4 2’^a ) . 1*018 - 7 . A^^ . {Q 1*4(5 - 5,)] . LOOS . rj 
7;,[5 ooo + A4i. 78] 
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Mixture A . 

The composition of the mixture ■was: benzene 68-85, toluene 
3ri5 per cent. 


Table I. 


Freezi'i 

'ig-point Determinations \ 


Table II. 

in iVs 

'troh enzetie 

as Solvent. 


Solvent, Benzene. 


Percentage 



Percentage 

No. 

of solute. 

As. 

No. 

of .solute, Aij. 

i 

1-010 

0-86 

I 

1-580 0-30 

2 

2-169 

1-819 1 

2 

3-941 0-702 

3 

2-974 

2-439 

3 

6-541 1-130 

4 

4-070 

3-266 

4 

9-22 1-650 

6 

5-211 

4-07 

6 . 

11-88 1*920 


Table III. 

Calmlatlorh of Percentage of 'Benzene in Mixture . 

Obsorvafcious ixsed. 

,, ‘ ^ Porcnniago 

Table I. Table II. calculated. 

No. 1 No, 2 69-6 

3 3 70-2 

5 5 704 


Mixture B. 

The composition of the mixture was ; benzene 15'3, toluene 62‘4, 
m-xylen© 32-3 per cent. 



Table IV. 


■ 

Table V 


SolvfAi-f, AfUrol>et 

izene. ] 


Solvent, Ben: 

zene. 

No. 

Percentage 
of solute. 

■ A,. ■' 1 

No, 

Percentage. 

Ajj.. 

1 

1-383 

1-040 

1.1 

1*392 

0*642 

2 

2*589 

1-909 

1 2 

3*131 

1-438 

3 

3-853 

2-800 

3 

4-844 

2- 169 

4 

5-273 

3*691 

: 4 

6*409 

2*789 

5 

6-287 

4*323 

6 

7*734 

3-299 


Table TI. - 

Calculation of Percentage of Benzene in Mixture B'. 


Observations used. 

^ , Percentage 

Table IV. Table V. calculated. 

No. 1 No. I 14-1 

2 2 134 

3 3 ■ 14-9 

-.4 ,, < 4 ‘ . 15-0 
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Mixture G, 

Tile composition of the mixture was: benzene lO’OO, toluene 
6T48j, m-xylen© 9T9, o-xylene 8*56, 2 ^-xylen© 9*06, tbiopbeii 1*71 
per cent. 

Table VII. [ 


Solvent, Nitrohenzene, j Table VIII. 


No. 

Percentage 
of solute. 

A,. 

No. 

Percentage 
of solute. 

A.^1. 

1 

1-193 

0-898 

1 

1-488 

0-737 

2 

2-302 

1-684 

i 2 

2-925 

1-417 

3 

3-627 

2-577 

3 

4-248 

1-980 


Table IX. 

Calculation of Percentage of Benzene in Mixture C. 
Observations used. 

, ^ Percentages 

Table VII. Table VIII. calculated. 

1 1 8-3 

3 3 10'2 


Bstimation of Cineole in Mixtures. 

The mixtures were made of cineole, pinene, and /’-a-phellandreue. 
The mixtures were used as solutes in depressing the freezing 
points of benzene and of cineole. 

Ki for benzen©=6*0; for ciueole=6‘7. 

The results were calculated according to the formula : percentage 
of cineole = 

100 X 146[6-7 . 1*02 . As . (100 + l-7a) 

- 5-0 X 1-04 . A^j . {100 + 1-7(6- 

' .■a.5poo+A:jiVi46] 

It will be noticed that 146 (obtained by experiment) was used 
for the molecular weight of cineole in benzene, instead of 164, the 
theoretical value. 

Mixture D. 

The composition of the mixture was: cineole 67*1, pinene 17’5, 
phellandrene 15‘4 per cent. 

Table X , . Table XI. 

Solvent, Benzene. Solvent, Cineole. 


No. 

Percentage 
of solute. 

A,. 

No. 

Percentage 
of solute. 

AJi, 

1 

1-887 

0-642 

1 

3-59' 

. 0-668 

2 

3-948 

1-313 

2 

8-20 

1-262 

3 

6-769 

1-881 

a 

13-72 

2-061 
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Table XII. 

Calculation of Percentage of Cineolc in Mixture D, 


Observations used. 


Table X. 


Percentage 

Table XI. 

calculated. 

1 

1 

67-2 

2 

2 

68-5 

3 

3 

67-8 


Mixture E, 

Tlie composition of tlie mixture was: cineole 29’2, pineue 37’ 6, 
plieliaiidrene 33*2 per cent. 

Table XIII. 1 ’Table XIV. 


Solvent t Benzene. | Solve?it, Cineole. 


No. 

Percentage 
of solute. 

A,. 

Percentage 
No. of solute. 

AJj. 

1 

1-786 

0-633 

1 1-48 

0-518 

2 

3-57 

1-244 

2 3-957 

1-356 

3 

5-39 

1-832 

3 6-63 

2-210 


Table XY. 

Calculation of Percentage of Cineole. 

Observations used. 

-• ^ Percentage 

Table XIII. Table XIV. ealeuiated. 

1 1 28-4 

2 2 28-1 

3 3 20-4 

Mixture F. 

The composition of the luixtui-© was: cineole 54-3, piuene 24-3, 
pheliandrene 21*4 per cent. 

Table XVI. ■ ■ ' Table XVII. ■ ' 

Solvent., Benzene. Solvent^ Cineole. 

Percentage Percentage 

No. of solute. As. No. of solute, 

1 1-708 0-599 I 2-124 0-479 

2 3-598 1-219 2 7-S80 1-655 

Table XVIII. 

Calculation of Percentage of Cineole in Mixture F. : 
Observations used. 

, , Percentage 

Table XVI. Table XVn ealeuiated. 

. ... I "■ , I 55 Q 

' ■ 2 ,2 62*9 . . 
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From tiles© results, it will b© seeu that th© calculation yields 
figures -which are within about 2 units of the true percentage. 
This error is completely accounted for by errors of experiment, 
more particularly the reading of the thermometer. It is not 
possible to be sure that the calculated pei'centag© is any nearer 
to the true result than this, using the Beckmann freezing-point 
apparatus in the ordinary wmy. As unknown mixtures might in 
some cases contain unknown ingredients, it would be impossible, 
unless with previous experience with similar mixtures, to know 
the values of U and F in equation (7),, and any tentative value 
used for U or F might result in a rather large error in the calcu- 
lated percentage. In certain cases of this land experimented on, 
the error in th© percentage was as high as 8 units, Th© error is 
stated above as so many units, because in th© formula (7), for the 
calculation of the percentage of one term containing is 
subtracted from another containing giving a number which 
varies directly as the final result (percentage, of A-^. It is not 
therefor© possible to express th© error of experiment as a per- 
centage. 

Summary. 

Th© method of estimating an ingredient A^ in a substance A by 
finding the freezing-point depression of A in Aj (as solvent), and 
also ill some other solvent, S, may be applied in special cases 
where it is possible to experiment previously with samples of sub- 
stance somewhat similar to A. The percentage of A 2 can then 
bo determined in certain cases to an accuracy of about two units 
with th© ordinary freezing-point apparatus. 

When it is not possible to experiment with the same class of 
substance beforehand, the method of determination is liable to 
give a result with a much larger error. The method can there- 
for© only be recommended when (1) there has been previous ex- 
perience with the same class of substance, or (2) when other 
possible methods of determination are not capable of a greater 
degree of accuracy, or (3) where other methods require for their 
successful application a larger quantity of substance than is avail- 
able. Th© freezing-point method already described requires for 
its successful application about 1 gram ,df substance, but it is more 
satisfactory if a larger amount, say 4-— 6 grams, is available. 

I wish to thank Mr. C. H, Mscher for carrying out the experi- 
mental work in this paper, 

CmSIvJIGAL Depaktmkxt, 

XJjsriYESsri’X 01? SYnsmT, {Received, Apvil lMh^ 
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LXni. — The Constitution of the Disaccharides , 
Part III. Maltose. 

By Walter Norman Haworth and G-hacb Gumming Leitch. 

Maltose is a reducing sugar wliicli yields, on hydrolysis with 
dilute acid or with the enzyme maltase, two molecular proportions 
of glucose. Consequently, it is regarded as a biose having the 
reducing group of one glucose molecule united through an 
anhydride linking with a second glucose residue. Confirmation 
of this view is found in the oxidation of maltose to nialtobionic 
acid, which gives rise on hydrolysis to glucose and gluconic acid 
(Fischer and Meyer, Ber.^ 1889, 22, 1941), 

No evidence has hitherto been available indicating which of 
the hydroxyl groups of the second glucose residue is involved in 
this union (see formula I). The present authors have shown in 
Part II of this series of communications (T., 1918, 113, 188) that 
in lactose the reducing group of the galactose residue is linked with 
the hydroxyl group of the penultimate carbon atom of the glucose 
molecule. The possibility that this mode of linldng was present 
also in maltose appeared improbable in view of Hudson’s observa- 
tion (/. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1916, 38 , 1566) that lactose exhibits 
a close parallelism with cellobiose and not with melibiose, to which 
a different constitution has been assigned (Haworth and Leitch, 
foe. cit,). There was, however, no definite ground fox excluding 
this possibility in the case of maltose, nor, indeed, for assuming 
that any one hydroxyl group attached to the third, fifth, or sixth 
carbon atom from the reducing end of the second glucose chain 
could not equally well be conceimed in the union of the two mole- 
cules of the hexose. 

In the course of the present investigation, this uncertainty has 
been removed, and it has been shown that maltose must have the 
constitution indicated below, and thus corresponds structurally, 


j-CH 0- 

—CM, 

■ rCH— 0“- 

"OH, 

i6h*oh 

OH-OH 

Jgh«oh 

•CH'OH' 
rCH ' 

{) . 

rOH 

0 • 

'iClPOH 

Ych*oh 

loh: " 

1 CH-OH . 

'./■ "Lch.^'" ■ ...'^ 

!^ch-oh 

' CH‘0H ' 

:;.'''(3h*OH 1 

jCH-OH 

, ^ CH/OH 

Lch-oh , ■ 



(First 

(Second 

(Galactose 

(Glucose 

glucose 

■.■■...residue,) ;■.,■■■. 

glucose 
... /residue.) 

residue.) 

residue.) 

(I) Maltose,' ' 

VOL. OXV. ■ 

Melibiose. 

M M. ■■;.'' 
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aiiioag the diglucose disaccharides, with melibiose of the glucose- 
galactose class. 

This constitution assigned to maltose is identical with the 
current provisional formula which has found expression in recent 
text-books, and was proposed, along with alternative formulje, by 
Fischer Untersuchungen fiber Kohlenhydrate und Fermente,” 
1884— 1908, p. 92). 

Following the general lines indicated in the previous research 
on lactose (loc, cit.), the methylation of maltose was effected by 
the agency of methyl sulphate and sodium hydroxide, and, as a 
precautionary measure designed to ensure that methylation was 
comple-e, the material isolated from this reaction was finally sub- 
mitted to an alternative treatment with Purdie’s reagent, namely, 
silver oxide and methyl iodide. Eight methyl groups were found 
to have been introduced into the maltose molecule, and hepta- 
methyi methylmaltoside (VII), corresponding in the degree of sub- 
stitution with the known octa-acetylmaltose, was isolated as a 
colourless gum, which distilled as a mobile syrup at 189 — 190°/ 
O' 09 mm. The compound was soluble in water and did not 
reduce Fehliiig’s solution. It dissolved freely in methyl or ethyl 
alcohol or acetone, and showed [a]jj + 89*6°, the equilibrium value 
for maltose itself being 137-7°. 

There can be little doubt, in view of other results obtained in 
methylating reducing sugars with methyl sulphate, that this sub- 
stance is chiefly the /8-form, containing also the stereochemical 
a-modification. 

When heptamethyl methylmaltoside was hydrolysed with 6 per 
cent, aqueous hydrochloric acid for three hours at 85 — 100°, a mix- 
ture of tetramethyl and trimethyl glucoses was obtained as the 
product of cleavage. This was a mobile syrup, and the separation 
of the two constituents was effected by careful fractionation in the 
high vacuum of the Gaede pump. Two pure fractions, collected 
at 131°/ 0’3 mm. and at 17P/0’23 mm., were isolated along with 
the transition fraction distilling at temperatures intermediate 
between these limits. From the transition fraction, as will be 
shown later, more of the pure fractions was isolated. The first 
fraction, distilling at the lower temperature, crystallised immedi- 
ately on nucleation with a crystal of tetramethyl glucose (VIII), 
and its complete identity with the latter substance was proved by 
determination of the melting point and also of that of a mixture 
v/ith an authentic specimen of tetramethyl glucose. The specific 
rotation of the specimen derived from the hydrolysis of the 
methylated methylmaltoside was in agreement with the accepted 
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equilibrium value, wliieh is [ct]jj + 83°. We can tberefore confirm 
the similar observation made by Purdie and Irvine (T., 1905, 87, 
1029), who also isolated this compound from the product obtained 
by methylating maltose with silver oxide and methyl iodide. 

The identification of the substance distilling at 17P/0*23 mni. 
presented greater difficulty. The analytical results were in agree- 
ment with the formula of a trimethyl glucose. It reduced 
Fehling’s solution, and its comparative stability towards perman- 
ganate indicated that it -was a reducing sugar of the butylene oxide 
type. It did not crystallise after nucleation with a specimen of 
the trimetbyl glucose isolated from the hydrolysis of heptamethyl 
methyl-lactO'Side (Haworth and Leitch, Zoc. cit.), and failed to give 
an osazone with phenylhydrazine. Of the four formulae possible 
for a trimethyl glucose of the butylene oxide type, those numbered 
III and V may for these reasons be excluded from immediate con- 


sideration. 




rCH-OH 

pCH-OH 

j-CH-OH 


^CH-OMe 


^CH-OMe 


1 CH-OMe 

j CH-OMe 

lOH-OH 

1 OH*OMe 


i-CH 

^6h 

'-CH 

OH-OMe 

CH*OMe 

CH-OMe 

CH-OH 

6h./OH 

CH^-OMe 

OHg-OMe 

CHg-OMe 

(II.) 

(III.) 

<IV.) 

(V.) 


Moreover, it is clear from the presentation of these four possible 
formulae that if proof could be found for the presence of a free 
pi'imary alcohol group in the trimethyl glucose isolated during 
this investigation, this fact would definitely determine the con- 
stitution of the trimethyl hexose, as this terminal hydroxyl group 
is only present in formula II. 

Accordingly, the trimethyl glucose was carefully oxidised with 
dilute nitric acid (D 1*2), and a liquid carboxylic acid was isolated 
which was shown also to be a lactone. On titration with N j IQ ~ 
alkali, an apparent neutral point was reached when rather less 
than one molecular proportion of alkali was' introduced, and its 
behaviour on the subsequent addition of more alkali showed that 
a lactone ring was undergoing scission. Two molecular propor- 
tions of alkali were needed for complete neutralisation. The 
analytical data indicated that the lactonic acid had the molecular 
formula CgHi 407 , and contained three methoxyl groups. Its con- 
stitution can therefore only be represented by formula VI, and 
consequently the formula of the trimethyl glucose, from which by 

' H H 2' .■ ■ 
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oxidation the lacfcome acid was obtained, is represented by 
formula II. 




j'CO 

^CII-OMe 


^CH*OMe 

lOe-OMe 

Oxidation, 

1 CH-OMe 

!-6h 

>- 

^6h 

OH-OMe 


CH-OMe 



dOaH 

(IL) 


(VI.) 


Til© product of oxidation is thus trimetliyl saccharo-m-onolactone, 
and the primary alcohol group is shown to b© present in the tri- 
methyl glucose, sine© only such a group could undergo oxidation to 
a carboxyl group. This primary alcohol group has become exposed 
during the dissolution of partnership with the second methylated 
glucose residue occasioned by the hydrolysis of the bios©. 

The change in rotatory power, characteristic of lactones of the 
sugar series, was observed in the case of the lactonic acid. In 
aqueous solution, the value decreased from to -1- 40° 

during four hours. In contact with a trace of hydrochloric acid, 
the value increased again to -1-56°. 

A molecular weight determination in acetone solution by the 
eluillioscopic method gave the number 242, which is in fairly close 
agreement with that required (234) for the molecular formula 

The Ijeliaviour of lieptametliyl methylmaltosid© (VII) on liydi’o- 
lysis must therefore be formulated by the scheme outlined below, 
the dotted lines indicating the points of cleavage: 


h;oh 

j-CH— — -0— i— oh:^ 
^CH-OMe OH'OMe 

I'UH-OMe rOH 

■^CH loH'OMe 

OH-GMe . j OH-OMe 

CH2'OMe IdHiOMe 

OHH 

Heptamethyl methylmaltosid©. 
(VII.) 



■ rCH-OH . OHg’OH 
^da-OMe GH'OMe 
YoH-OMe rOH 
LoH, ' 'Y' IcH-OMe 
CH-OMe YoH-OMe 
..'CHg-OMe ■ 


Tetramethyl Trimethyl 
glucose- . glucose. 

(vm.) . . (IL) . 


Inasmuch as ordinary crystalline maltose is hydrolysed by con- 
fcact with the enzyme maltase and not by emulsirx, the di.saccharide 
.is to be regarded as glucose-a-gluooside, and since it exhibits an 
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Upward mutarotatioii and belongs to tb© (^'-series, it may b© 
described stereocbemicaliy as ^-glucos©-a-glucosid©j and is struc- 
turally represented by formula I (p. 809). esoMaltose lias prob- 
ably tb© same structure, but is a glucose-jS-glucoside. . Maltose 
resembles melibiose in its behaviour (Bau, Ghem,. Zeit, 1897, 21, 
186), and so also cellobiose has properties in common with lactose 
(Hudson, loc. cit.). Definite structural formul® have been assigned 
to on© member in each of these pairs of disaccharidesj namely, 
lactose and maltose, and it is legitimate, therefore, to assign a 
provisional structural formula to cellobiose (IX), especially in view 
of the fact thati Denham and Woodhouse isolated from methylated 
cellulose on hydrolysis the same crystalline trimetliyl glucose as 
the present authors obtained from methylated lactose (T., 1917, 
111, 244; 1918, 113, 188). This cellobiose formula is of the same 
structural type as lactose: 


-pTT rv 

CHg-OH 

uxt U 


j6h-oh 

j-CH 

CH-OH 


-CH 

1 CH-OH 

6h-oh 

'-CH-OH 


OHg-OH 

Cellobiose. 

(IX.) 

Experiments are at present in progress to confirm this pro- 
visional constitution. 

Experiment A L. 

Methylatioii of Maltose with Methyl Siilphate : Preparation of 
Bepfamethyl Methylmaltoside. 

Maltose (30 grams) prepared by the action of barley diastase 
on potato starch was dissolved in the minimum volume of warm 
water, To the cooled solution methyl, sulphate (28'6 c,c.) was 
added, and a 30 per cent, solution of sodium hydroxide (29 c.c.) 
was introduced very gradually with stirring. During the addition 
of the latter, the temperature was maintained at 35 — -40°, and 
the mixture kept overnight. The reducing action of the maltose 
towards Eehling’s solution had then completely disappeared, and 
methylmaltoside had obviously been formed. ,: l!’he .methylation of 
the remaining hydroxyl groups was effected at 70°, and the solu- 
.'tioh .maintained faintly' 'alkaline throughout. ■ .Methyl- .sulphate 
(86‘5 . C.C.). . was added alow'ly at this temperature with efficient 
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meclianical stirring', and simultaneously 30 per cent, sodium liydr- 
oxide (82 c.c.) was introduced. It is important that tlie reagents 
should be added very gradually; a separate dropping funnel was 
kept for each reagent. The second part of the methylatioii, which 
has just been described, occupied one and a-haif hours, after which 
the temperature was raised to- 100° for half an hour. Extraction 
of the methylated maltoside with chloroform yielded, after drying 
over anhydrous magnesium sulphate and distillation of th© solvent, 
39 grams of a crude, straw-yellow syrup. This was subjected to 
another similar methyl ation at 70° with methyl sulphate, and, 
after careful removal of the whole of the chloroform used for the 
extraction, the residue weighed 28*2 grams. 

By distillation in the high vacuum of th© Gaede pump, 23 grams 
of a colourless syrup were collected at about 195°/0-28 mm. In 
order to ensure complete methylation of all th© hydroxyl groups, 
this product was again methylated with alternative reagents, 
namely, with silver oxide and methyl iodide. The material was 
isolated in th© usual way after this treatment, and yielded a colour- 
less syrup distilling at 187° /O' 06 mm. All the still residues were 
again methylated, and provided a further quantity of th© required 
product. At this stage, the material fro-m several preparations 
was combined and redistilled, when almost th© whole distilled at 
189—190°/ 0'09 mm., and showed n-^ 1*4698. The compound was 
devoid of any reducing action on Fehling’s solution, and behaved 
as a glucoside. 

A methoxyl estimation indicated that complete methylation had 
taken place, eight methoxyl groups having been inserted in the 
maltose residue: 

0*1290 gave 0-2493 CO 2 and 0-0957 H^O. C=52'7 ; 11 = 8-24. 
0-0995 „ 0*4034 Agl. OM6=63*5i 

C‘iaHi 40 g( 0 Me )8 requires C = 52*86; H = 8-37; OMe = 54-63 per 
cent. 

The specific rotation of the heptamethyl methylmaltoside was 
determined in various solvents as follows: 

Solvent. c. an. 

Methyl alcohol 1*313 * 4-89-5° 

Ethyl alcohol 1-395 4“89*6° 

Acetone 1*173 4-89*5° 

Water 1*345 +81-4° 

As the specific rotation in water appears slightly lower than was 

expected, an opportunity will be taken, to confirm this value. 
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Hydrolysis of Heptamethyl M ethylmaltoside. 

Preliminary experiments indicated tliat tlie hydrolysis could best 
be effected with 5 per cent, aqueous hydrochloric acid solution at 
85 — 100°. These conditions were also observed with the main bulk 
of the material, weighing 30 grams, which was dissolved in 400 c.c. 
of dilute acid of the above concentration. The solution was heated 
for one and a-half hours at 85®, and for a similar period at 100°. 
The mixture showed an initial rotation of a +12-9°, and the final 
reading was 9'8°. Further heating of a small sample of the solu- 
tion produced no change in the rotation value. The procedure 
for the isolation of the products consisted in neutralisation with 
excess of barium carbonate, followed by filtration and evapor- 
ation of the filtrate under diminished pressure, when a syrup con- 
taminated with barium chloride was obtained. The mineral 
matter was removed by extraction of the syrup with alcohol. 
After removal of this solvent, the residue was extracted with ether 
and the ethereal solution distilled. The syrup isolated in this 
way weighed 25 grams, and was carefully fractionated in a high 
vacuum. 

Fraction I.-— B. p. 120 — 131°/0“3 mm. Weight, 8-2 grams, 

„ II.— B. p. 131— 155°/0‘23 mm. Weight, 8-4 grams. 

„ HI. — B. p. 171°/0*23 mm. Weight, 6‘4 grams. 

The first of these fractions crystallised immediately on nuclea- 
tion with a specimen of tetramethyl glucose of the butylene oxide 
form. Fraction II was obviously a transition fraction which partly 
crystallised, and from it further quantities of the first and third 
fractions were ultimately obtained by repeated distillation. 
Fraction III had a boiling point which corresponded with that 
of a trimethyl hexose. All the fractions were colourless syrups 
which failed to give osazones and were not easily oxidised with 
permanganate. A recrystallisation of fraction I produced the 
easily recognisable needles of tetramethyl glucose, and its identity 
with this compound was shown by the rotatory power (see Purdie 
and Irvine, T., 1904, 85 , 1049), which was [a]D + 83° (equilibrium 
value) in water. Moreover, the melting point was correct for this 
substance, and a mixed melting-point determination showed no 
depression. The isolation of this substance from methylated 
maltose confirms the earlier observation recorded by Purdie and 
Irvine (T., 1905, 87, 1029), 

;Aii analysis of Traction III, which showed 1*4792, ^ave th§t. 
; following results ; ' 
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0-1394 gave 0-2480 CO2 and 0-1060 HgO. 0-48-52; H-8-02. 

CgHigOg requires C — 48-62; H-S’ll per cent. 

An estimation of the methoxyl content characterised the sub- 
stance as a trimethyl hexose: 

0-1120 gave 0-3527 Agl. OMe-:41-6. 

OoH903(OMe)3 requires OMe = 41-9 per cent. 

The specific rotatory power of the trimethyl hexose was deter- 
mined as follows : 


Solvent. c. a^. 

Methyl alcohol 2-123 -f67-8<^ 

Acetone 2-151 +61-4° 

Water 1-816 -'r69-3‘’ 71-0° (final value) 


Oxidation . — With the object of determining the constitution of 
this hexose derivative, which clearly must represent one ■ of the 
glucose residues of the maltose molecule, and therefore must be 
a trim'ethyl glucose, 3*5 grams of the substance Were oxidised by 
gentle digestion with 40 c.c. of dilute nitric acid (I) 1-2). To 
initiate the reaction, the temperature was maintained at 80° for 
a few minutes, and thereafter at 68^^ for three and a-hal£ hours. 
Nitrous fumes had ceased to be evolved by this time, and the 
solution was almost colourless. The water -was evaporated under 
diminished pressure at 35 — 40° ; more water was repeatedly 
added during this procedure, and the solution again concentrated 
with the view of removing the whole of the nitric acid. Similar 
treatments with ethyl alcohol, followed by evaporation in a 
vacuum, served to eliminate the mineral acid, and the procedure 
was repeated with dry ether. Finally, a pal© yellow syrup was 
obtained, which was dried and prepared for analysis by heating 
at 90° in a vacuum while passing through it a current of dry air. 
The weight of this Oxidation product was 2’7 grains : 

0-1094 gave 0-1847 COg and 0-0618 H.2O. C=46'03; H-6-26. 
0-0999 „ 0-2720 Agl. OMe- 35*9. ^ 

Cj.H504(0Me)3 requires C~ 46*15; K=6-0; OMe = 39-7 per cent. 

From the above figures, the substance appeared to be a trimethyl 
saccharolactone, and this view was confirmed by titration with 
alkali. 

0-0995 Gram was dissolved in dilute alcohol and rapidly 
titrated with N /10-sodinm hydroxide, using phenolphthalein aa. 
indicator. When about 4*6 c.c. of the standard alkali had been 
added, the colour of the indicator remained for a few minutes and 
then disappeared. With each subsequent addition of alkali up 
to the amount of 9 c.c., the same phenomenon was observed. 
!^xc6ss of alkali was npw introduced and the solution heated for 
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.half an hour, and finally titrated to neutral point witli standard 
acid, Tlie amount of iV'/lO-sodium hydroxide required for the 
complete neutralisation was 9*8 c.c., whereas a lactoiiic acid of the 
formula C9Hj^407 requires 9*7 c.c. 

The specific rotation of trimethyl saccharolactone was determined 
in aqueous solution, and showed falling to the value +40° 

after four hours. On catalysis with a trace of hydrochloric acid, 
the value again increased to +56°. A molecular weight deter- 
mination in acetone solution by the ebullioscopic method gave 
the number 242, whilst the molecular weight required by the 
formula of the lactonic acid, C9H14O7, is 234. 

The authors are grateful to the Carnegie Trust for the grant of 
a Research Fellowship to one of them. 

United College of St. Salvatoe and St. Leonard, 

Univbbsitv or St. Andrews. 

[iZemved, June 2nd, 1919.] 


LXIV . — Gonderisation of Deoxyhenzoin and Aldehydes, 

By Ananda Kisore Das and Brojendra Nath Chosh. 

It has been shown that aromatic o-hydroxy-aldehydes condense 
with- substances containing *CO*CHa'CO* groups as in 1 : S-diketo- 
hydriudene (Sastry and Ghosh, T., 1915, 107, 1442), and in acetyl 
or benzoyl acetone (Chatterjee and Ghosh, T., 1918, 1X3, 444) to 
form pyraiiol derivatives of the type 



In order to extend this investigation, a substance of a similar 
type, namely, deoxybenzoin, was employed. In this case, instead 
of a *C0*CH3'C0* group, a 'CHg* group is situated between one 
•CO* group and the other phenyl group. 

Several investigators have studied the interaction of benzaldehyde 
and deoxybenzoin, both acid and alkali being used as condensing 
agents (Japp and Klingemann, Ber.., 1888, 21, '2935; Knoevenagel 
and Weissgerber, Ber., 1893, 26 , 337; Stobbe and Niedenzu, Ber., 
1.901, '34, ;;'3897 ; Klages and Tetzner, Ber.', 1902; '35, 3971). 

As our object was to synthesis© pyranol derivatives, v/e began 
, ' ' . ' H 
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with the condensation of salicjlaldehyde and deoxy'benzoiii. It 
appeared that in the presence of alkali hydroxides, the condensa- 
tion might proceed in the following way: 

COPk Oh/\ COPh ondb 

CH,Ph + CHol^^ 6ph=Cfl'\/' ’ 

giving salicylidenedeoxyhenzoin, which in the presence of hydrogen 
chloride might yield 2 : 3-diphenylbenzopyronimn chloride (I). 


OCl 

CH 

(I.) 


Accordingly, we conducted the reaction in the presence of alkali 
hydroxide, but found that no condensation took place under the 
conditions of the experiment. With hydrogen chloride, however, 
we obtained the desired compound. Decker and von Fellenberg 
{Annalen, 1909, 364, 31) obtained the corresponding ferriehloride. 

It was also found that no interaction took place between 
p-hydroxybenzaldehyde and deoxybenzoin in the presence of alkali 
hydroxide, but with hydrogen chloride the condensation product 
was formed ; it could not, however, be obtained in a pure state. 

Failing to obtain condensation products in the above two cases 
with alkali hydroxide, we extended the experiment to other 
aldehydes, such as anisaldehyde, piperonal, and 2>tolu aldehyde, 
using both alkali hydroxide and hydrogen chloride as condensing 
agents. In each case, a distinct condensation product was isolated. 
At present we are not in a position to offer an explanation of the 
apparent inactivity of o- and p-hydroxybenzaldehyde and deoxy- 
benzoin in the presence of alkali hydroxide, hut hope to deal with 
this point in a future communication. 


Experimental. 

At-tempted Condensation of Salicylaldehyde and Deoosyhensoin in 
the Presence of Alkali My droxide. 

1-2 Grams of salicyialdehyde and deoxybenzoin were dissolved in 
methyl alcohol, and to the mixture 3 grams of potassium hydroxide 
dissolved in 5 c.c. of water were added. The whole was then 
heated for two honrs. A clear solution was obtained which, on 
the addition of water, gave a crystalline substance. This was 
collected, and the solution was acidified, but no solid substance 
separated. 
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2 :Z-Diplienylbe7izopyronium Chloj'ide (I). 

A solution of 2 grams of deoxybeuzoin and 1-2 grams of salicyl- 
aldebyd© in metliyl alcobol was saturated witb dry bydrogeii 
cbloride. The colour of the solution changed from yellow to piiilc. 
It was kept overnight, but no precipitate separated. On the addi- 
tion of very dilute hydrochloric acid, a dark red substance 
separated, which was dissolved in alcohol and reprecipitated by 
the addition of dilute hydrochloric acid, collected, washed with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and kept in a vacuum over potassium 
hydroxide. On long keeping, it gradually became viscid. A por- 
tion of it, wdiich was crystalline, was analysed: 

0-1668 gave 0-4827 CO^ and O’OToO HgO. 0 = 78*9; H=5*0. 

C21H15OOI requires 0 = 79-1; H = 4-7 per cent. 

The compound darkens at 85^^ and melts and decomposes at 176°. 


Atterivpted Condensation of p-Hydroxyhenzaldchyde and 
Deoxyhemom in the Presence of Alkali Hydroxide. 

A methyl-alcoholic solution of 1'2 grams of ^^-hydroxybenz- 
aldehyde and 2 grams of deoxybenzoin was heated for about an 
hour with 3 grams of potassium hydroxide dissolved in 5 c.c. of 
water. A clear liquid was obtained, which was acidified as before, 
but nothing separated. 

A condensation product was, however, obtained with hydrogen 
chloride as the condensing agent, but this compound could not be 
crystallised, and as it melted very indefinitely (170 — 185°), it 
appeared to be a mixture which could not be easily separated. 

ethoxy}) emylidenedeoxyhenzmn. 

A current of dry hydrogen chloride was passed through a methyl- 
alcoholic solution of molecular quantities of anisaldehyde and 
deoxybenzoin for a few minutes. After allowing the solution to 
remain for two days, a crystalline substance separated, which was 
collected and recrystallised from alcohol. It separated in colour- 
less needles melting at 113°. (Found: 0=83 '77; H = 5*8, 
C22H18O2 requires 0 = 84*09; H = 5*70 per cent.) 

p-Methoxy-a-cMorohenzyldeoxy'bemoin. 

This: : was' prepared hy supersaturating a methyl -alcoholic solu- 
tion of molecular quantities of anisaldehyde and deoxybenzoin with 

■ H H 2'*' 
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dry liydrogeii cliloride. The substance began to separate at once 
from the soltition, and was collected next day. It was recrystal* 
lised from acetic acid, when it separated in colourless needles melt- 
ing and decomposing at 152° (Klages and Tetzner give 144°). On 
testing the substance, it was found to contain chlorine. (Found : 
0 = 75-50; H = 6-60. CggHigOaCl requires 0 = 75-40; H=5-40 per 
cent.) 

It may be noted here that 3 : 4-methylenedioxy-a-chloroben2ylde- 
oxybeiizoin and p-methyl-a-chlorobenzyldeoxybenzoin were similarly 
obtained. 


3 : i-Methylenedioxyhenzamarone, 
OHg<Q>G6H3*CH{OHPh-OOPh)2. 

This was prepared by beating a methyl-alcoholic solution of 
4 grams of deoxybenzoin and 1*5 grams of piperonal with 3 grams 
of potassium hydroxide dissolved in 5 c.c. of water. The sub- 
stance which separated was collected, washed, and crystallised from, 
acetic acid, when colourless needles melting at 243 — 244° were 
obtained: 

0-1347 gave 0-4031 00^ and 0-0673 HgO. 0=82-38; H = 5-60. 

03632804 requires 0 = 82-40; B[=5-30 per cent. 

■^-Methylhenmmarone, C6H4Me‘CH(CHPh*COPh)2. 

This was prepared by boiling a methyl-alcoholic solution of 
T2 gi-ams of p-tolualdehyde and 4 grams of deoxybenzoin with 
3 grams of potassium hydroxide in 5 c.c. of water. The substance 
crystallised from acetic acid in colourless needles melting at 
233-~234° : 

0-1103 gave 0'3461 CO^ and 0-0676 HgO. 0 = 86-50; H = 6-80. 
CgeHgf, 03,11130 requires 0 = 85-80; H = 6’30 per cent. 

In conclusion, we beg to thank Principal F. W. Sudmersen for 
his keen interest in this work, and also the Chemical Society for 
a grant which has defrayed part of the expenditure. 

The Chemicaii Labokatokv, 

COTTOH COLI.EOB, GrAXJHATI 

Assam, Ikjdia. \_Becsivtd, January 13^A, 1919.] 
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LXV . — Condensation of Deoxyhenzoin ivitJi 'Aromatic 
Aldehydes, 


By Bawa Kartar Singh and Jatindea Kumar Mazumdar, 

This work was undertaken witk the object of extending the 
analogy which exists between deoxyhenzoin and 1 : 3-diketones, 
inasmuch as both these substances may be condensed with aryl 
aldehydes by KnoevenageTs reaction. In the case of deoxyhenzoin, 
it is the negative phenyl group that influences the reactivity of 
the hydrogen atoms of the methylene group, and thus acts similarly 
to one of the carbonyl groups in the 1 : 3-diketones : 


•OO-CH.-CO- -h R-CHO 


CO-C-CO- 

R-CH 


CeHs-CHa-GO'OgHj -h R-CHO 


C1,H,«C-C0-C,H, 

R-CH 


With this object in view, several aryl aldehydes, namely, salicyl- 
aldehyde, y?-hydroxybenzaldehyde, 2-naphthol-l -aldehyde, oinnam- 
aldehyde, vanillin, o-aminobenzaldehyde, ;P'dimethylaniinob6nz- 
aldehyde, piperonal, and o- and“ pi-nitrobenzaldehyde ^ were con- 
densed with deoxybenzoin through the agency of hydrogen chloride, 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, and diethylamine. 

GORb Oh/X 



(II.) 


It was, subsequently ■ found- that deoxybenaom' had, already been 
condensed with piperonal, and o- %nd jp-nitrobenzaldehyde by Stobb© and 
Wilson ' 1910, 374, 237) ; these eonapounds are' therefor© omitted, 

from, this paper. 
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111 the course of this work, it has been observed that different 
results are obtained by condensing deoxybenzoin and salicyi- 
aldehyde with hydrogen chloride at 0'^ and at 27®. At 0°^ salicyl- 
ideiiedeoxybenzoin (I) is obtained, whilst at 27® pyraiiol formation 
takes place, as previously observed by Decker and von Fellenberg 
{Annalen, 1909, 364, 1). These authors isolated the product in 
the form of the ferrichloride, but we isolated the hydrochloride (II) 
direct. 


ExPEEI MENTAL. 

SalicyUdenedeoxyb enzoin (I). 

O' 8 Gram of salicylaldehyde was mixed with an alcoholic solu- 
tion of 1 gram of deoxybenzoin. The mixture was cooled in ice 
and saturated with dry hydrogen chloride, when the colour of the 
solution changed toi dark brown. The mixture was kept for two 
to three days, when an amorphous, brown precipitate formed, 
which was collected and crystallised twice from dilute alcohol. 
The substance darkens at 120® and melts at 160®. It is soluble 
in alcohol or acetic acid, but insoluble in water: 

0*1850 gave 0*5686 CO 2 and 0'1042 H 2 O. C = 83'6p H^B'O. 

02iHig02 requires 0 = 84*0; H=5*40 per cent. 

0*2 Gram of the substance was boiled under reflux with 10 c.c. 
of 50 per cent, alcoholic potassium hydroxide for two hours. The 
substance dissolved with change of colour. On cooling and 
acidifying with dilute hydrochloric acid, the original substance 
was precipitated. 

Condensation of salicylaldehyde with deoxybenzoin could not 
be eflected through the agency of potassium hydroxide, although 
various methods were tried. 


2 :Z-I)iphe?iylbenzopyronium Chlo7'ide (II). 

1*5 Grams of salicylaldehyde were mixed with 2 grams of deoxy- 
benzoin dissolved in a small quantity of methyl alcohol. Dry 
hydrogen chloride was then passed through the mixture for two 
hours at 27° ; a very bright deep red coloration was developed, and 
the solution acquired a syrupy consistency. On keeping for two 
clays, red, needle-shaped crystals separated. They were collected 
and recrystallised from dilute acetic acid containing a little hydro- 
chloric acid, when they formed red^ needles melting at 100°. The 
substance is soluble in alcohol or acetic acid, but insoluble in 
watiM:: ,, 
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0-1550 gave 0-4582 CO.> and 0-0700 H.O. C-80-G.; H-S'O. 

C^xHirPCl requires 0 = 79-1; H = 4-7 per cent. 

0'5 Gram of the above pyranol compound was dissolved in alcohol 
and boiled under reflux with 20 c.c. of 10 per cent, alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide for three hours. The solution was then 
diluted -with -water and acidified with dilute acetic acid. The 
brown precipitate was collected, dissolved in alcohol, and again 
precipitated by water. It was identified as the compound (I), 
darkening at 120° and melting at 160°. (Found: 0 = 83-5; 
H = 6-0. C2iHie02 requires 0 = 84*0; H = 5-4 per cent.) 


OCi 

2 : Z-Di phenyl naph thapyronium Chloride, . 

OH 

Two grams of deoxybenzoin and 1-6 grams of 2-naphthol-l- 
aldehyde were dissolved in methyl alcohol, and dry hydrogen 
chloride was passed into the solution for three hours at the ordinary 
temperature (25°). The solution gradually acquired a dark blue 
colour, and, after two to three days, dark blue needles separated. 
They were collected, washed with a little methyl alcohol, and re- 
crystallised from dilute acetic acid, when they melted at 148 — 150°. 

The compound is soluble in acetic acid, alcohol, or ether, but 
insoluble in water : ’ 

0*1255 gave 0*3738 COo and 0-0566 H^O. C = 81*16; H = 5*01. 

C25HJ7OCI requires 0 = 81*41; H = 4’61 per cent. 

This substance decomposes gradually on keeping. It has been 
isolated in the form of the ferrichloride by Decker and von Fellen- 
berg Qoe. dt.). 


OH 

i-Hydroxy-2 : Z-diphenylquinolim, j ^Ph 

■ . , N , , , 


Two grams of deoxybenzoin and 1-6 pams of anthranilic acid 
were mixed together, powdered, and heated in an oil-bath at 
130—150° for three days. The product was then rendered 
alkaline with dilute sodium hydroxide solution and extracted with 
ether,.' The nqueous':portion' ^-was •■■'acidified, with dilute acetic, acid 
and .again extracted .with ether, '.-A solid gradually separated from 
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the <aqiieous solution. This was collected, washed, and crystallised 
from alcohol, when wloiirless, rectangular cuhes melting at above 
300°' were obtained. The compound is insoluble in water, soluble 
in acetic acid or eilifer, and sparingly so in aqueous sodium hydr- 
oxide or alcohol : 

0'1357 gave 5*8 Ng at 32° and 762 mni. K = 4'8. 

CgjHj^OK requires N = 4'53 per cent. 

COPh 

■^-Hydroxylu'itsylidenedeoxyhanzoin^ i ^ | 

CPhiCH.\^ 

;^?-PIydroxyb6nKialdfthyde and deoxybenzoin in molecular propor- 
tion were dissolved a. small quantity of ethyl alcohol, and the 
solution was cooled in ice and saturated with dry hydrogen 
chloride, when a chamg© of colour took place at once. On allow- 
ing the mixture to I’-emain for two to three days, a precipitate 
gradually formed, which was collected and crystallised from dilute 
acetic acid, separating in red needles melting at 156°. The sub- 
stance is soluble in alcohol or acetic acid, hut insoluble in water. 
It does not contain chlorine: 

0-1460 gave 0-44 65 OOg and 0-0722 HgO. C = 83-4; H = 5'5. 

CgjHjftOg requires C — 84-0; H = 5’4 per cent. 



OOPh 

Vmiillylid4i&edeoxyhenzoin^ 6ph‘OH^ ^OM -' 


Vanillin and deoxyhenzoin in molecular proportion were con- 
densed as above, -when an oil was obtained which solidified in three 
to four days. This separated from hot alcohol as an amorphous, 
reddish mass ineltmg at 146 — 148°. It is soluble in acetic acid, 
alcohol, or ether, hut insoluble in water. It does not contain 
clilorine : 


GT274 gave 0*3765 COg and 0*0596 H^O. C=80-4; H=5*3. 
C 22 H.ij ,03 re(|uires C~80*0; H = 5'4 per cent, 

Oinn^^finflidenedeoxybenzom hydrochloride, 

^OPh 

OHPh-OHChOH’.CH 

Deoxybenzoin and cinnamaldehyde in molecular proportion were 
eendenaed as above, and there was obtained a solid which separated 
from hot' alcohol as an amorphous mass melting at 100°, 
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It is soluble in alcobol, acetic acid, or etlier, but insoluble in 
water. Tbe substance contains cblorine: 

0-1238 gave 0*3609 COg and 0*0657 HgO. C = 79*5; H = 5*9. 

Cr^HisOCl requires 0 = 79*7; H = 5*5 per cent. 

OinnmmMdenedeoxyhenzom^ I ! • 

^ ^ cPb:cH-cH:cH\y' 

Deoxybeiizoin and cinnamaldebyde in molecular proportion were 
dissolved in a little alcobol, and the mixture was cooled in ice, a 
few drops of dietbylamine being added. A crystalline precipitate 
formed within an hour, which separated from hot glacial acetic 
acid in snow-white needles melting at 145°'. The yield was almost 
theoretical. 

It is insoluble in water and sparingly soluble in ethyl alcohol 
or acetic acid ; 

0*1095 gave 0*3558 COg and 0-0601 HgO, 0 = 88-6; H = 6*l. 

CgsHigO requires 0 = 89-0; H = 5*8 per cent. 


^-Dimathy lami nohen zylidenedeoxyhenzoin^ 


30Ph ' /NlTMeg 
5Ph:CH‘\/ 


j>-Diinethylaminohenzaldehyde and deoxyhenzoin in molecular 
proportion -were condensed in the usual manner, and a solid •was 
obtained which crystallised from dilute acetic acid in colourless 
needles melting at 98°. It is very readily soluble in ethyl alcohol 
or acetic acid, but insoluble in water: 

0*1159 gave 4*6 c.c. Ng at 28° and 761 mm, N=4*6. 

OggHgiON requires hr = 4*3 per cent. 

This work Was carried out at Dacca Oollege in 1917. 

The ChEMIOAI. LASOBATOItY, 

GOVBBKMEK® ContJEOE, 

, Lahohb. PwjAB, iMnrA. jPe^msiri/ 8% 1'9I9,J. 
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hIJ^\.---Tru^twoTt}iiness of the Balance over Long 

Periods of Time. 


By George Bean. 


During the prosecution of a series of atomic- weight determina- 
tions by the author, a paper was published on “ The limitations of 
the balance” (Blount, T., 1917, 111, 1035). The author there 
draws the conclusion, based on experiments with several balances, 
that although weighings of a given object made within a few hours 
— or even days — of each other may be concordant, this is not the 
case if they are extended over several months. A variation as 
high as 1‘6 milligTams was detected, and attributed to the gradual 
shifting of the central knife edge. 

If this conclusion is established, the accuracy of many atomic- 
weight determinations will be seriously impaired. The work 
referred to above is especially liable to this error, as a period of 
three to- fifteen months intervened between the initial and final 
weighings. Fortunately, it was possible to test the magnitude of 
the error in this case. The experiments were carried out in 
weighed silica flasks, each provided with a similar silica flask as 
counterpoise. These were used in successive experiments, and, 
being appreciably affected by the chemical action, their weights, 
recorded during several years, were useless for the present purpose. 
One flask, however, being of inconvenient shape, had been used, 
re- weighed, and rejected. It was weighed after long intervals. The 
details of the weighings are as follows, the numbers representing 
the weights added to the counterpoise to make it balance the flask. 

May 17th, 1917. Flask treated with boiling 
nitric acid, washed with 
distilled water, dried, 
wiped, ignited, cooled in 
desiccator with counter, 
and both left on pans of 
balance before weighing -f 0-001300 gram) 

May 18th, 1917. Merely replaced in balance In nm 

and left all night before ^0-001312 gram, 

weighing . . . . -fO-001325 „ J 


The two were now left over calcium chloride under a bell glass 
for ten months.. 


Mar. 7 th, 1918. Keplaeed in balance, left 

all night and re- weighed •+ 0-001 360 gram" 
Mar. 8th, 1918. Flask and counter, both 
carefully wiped and re- 
placed, left all night on 
pans before weighing, . ■4-0*001379 ,, 
Mar. 9t'h, 1918. Merely replaced and left 
— , ' all night . * . . -f-0-001382 „ 


■0-001374 gram,. 
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After a further interval of two months,, a single weighing was 
taken : 

July 23rcl, 1018. Flask, etc., replaced in balance and left all 

night . . 0-00141S gmm. 

The flasks were now left in the desiccator for ten months, the 
balance remaining practically unused: 


May 20tli, 1919. 

Replaced in balance and 


left all night 

+ 0-001422 gram 

„ 2.3rd „ 

Flask wiped and heated 
(but not counter), cooled 


in desiccator, in balance 



all night .... 

+ 0-001419 „ 

„ 20th „ 

Both replaced in balance 



and left for week-end . 

+ 0-001406 „ ; 

„ 27th „ 

Counterpoise, wiped, ig- 

',0-0014.35 gram. 


nited, cooled in desiccator, 
both left in balance all 


night .... 

+ 0-001474 „ 

» 28th „ 

Both replaced in balance 



and left all night . 

+ 0-001480 „ i 

„ 31st „ 

Both’in desiccator 2 days. 


in balance 1 night . 

+ 0-001421 „ 

Jvino 3rd „ 

Both in desiccator 2 days, 



in balance 1 night . 

+ 0-001426 „ i 


The total variation in weight of a flask weighing 40*65 grams, in 
two years, is thus +0*000123 gram, made iip of +0*000062 gram in 
the first ten months, +0*000041 gram in. the succeeding four 
months, and 0*000020 gram in the final ten months. 

After carrying out determinations extending over several years, 
and depending on some thousands of elaborate weighings, it was 
satisfactory to find the error introduced by the diii*ation of an 
experiment was so small as to be practically negligible. The fact 
that the variation was a steady increase rather favours the view 
that it is due to a displacement of the knife edge. 

The test was more searching than if twin metal weights had 
been used ; the flasks were more bulky ; they were polished occasion- 
ally by breathing upon them and rubbing with a doth, this being 
necessary in the atomic-weight experiments to remove a slight film 
depq^ited on the flask from the oven in which it was heated. As 
each flask had an external surface of about 250 sq. cm., there is 
a possibility of changes in weight from this treatment, as also from 
air condensation after heating. 

The weighings were not made under ideal conditions. The room 
is small and has a low ceiling, with two doors and windows, is 
heated by a steam radiator,, and subject to vibration from a 
. ventilating' „,f an. To- minimise : these , -drawbacks, the flasks' were 
placed- on the balance the night. -before the-' weighing, the windows; 
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heavily curtained, and fan and radiator turned off. In this way, 
trustworthy readin,gs were secured. 

The inetliod O'f swings was used, ten swings of the pointer to the 
left and niiie to- the right being recorded, and the point of equil- 
ibriimi on the scale calculated. The rider was next shifted along 
the beam to- increase the weight by 1 milligram, and the observa- 
tions were repeated. Finally, the j0[asks and rider were removed 
from the balance, which was then left for at least an hour. It 
was then set swinging, and the true “ zero of the empty balance 
worked out. From the three equilibrium positions, the weight of 
the flask is easily calculated. It was necessary to adopt this 
tedious method, as the "zero” of the balance is rarely constant for 
more than a few hours at a time. 

The balance was an ordinary short-beam instrument of (un- 
known) German make. It was in constant use except during the 
final ten months, when no weighings were made on it except those 
recorded above. 

Chemioau Bepahtment, ... 

West Ham MmsrioirAn ‘ 

Teohnicai. Institute. [TteceAved, June lO^A, 1919.3 


IJKNll.—The Isomeric Tropic Acids, 

By Alex. McKenzie and John Kebfoot Wood. 

Although nearly forty years have elapsed since Ladenburg carried 
out his fundamental researches on the constitution of atropine, this 
alkaloid is still obtained exclusively from natural sources. This 
is undoubtedly due to the difficulties involved in the preparation 
in quantity of the two constituents of the atropine molecule, 
namely, tropiue and r-tropic acid. , The yield of atropine obtained 
by Ladenburg by the combination of the two constituents accord- 
ing to the' equation . 

CHg-OH—OH, Ph 

I NMe OH-OH + COgH-CH « 

OH^-CH— GHo GHg-OH 

CHo-OH— OHg Ph ' 

I NMe GH-O-CO-OH +0^0 

GHg-CH— bn, CHyOH 

.was apparently very small. Wolff enstoin and Mamlock (Sfif., 
■ 1908^/4:1^ 723) have, however, shown that by acetylating tropic 
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acidj tlien converting into the acid cMoride, and combining this 
with tropin©, a good yield of acetylatropin© liydrochlorid© can be 
obtained, and from the latter compound the acetyl group can be 
eliminated with the formation of atropine in a satisfactory yield. 
In the light -of the experience of these authors, there should be no 
difficulty in ejecting the synthesis of atropine in fair quantity 
provided that methods are available for the production of the 
requisite tropine and tropic acid. 

The recent synthesis of t-ropinone by Robinson (T., 1917, 111, 
762) suggests the possibility of the production of synthetic tropine. 
Meanwhile, the present authors had been engaged in the examina- 
tion of various methods for the preparation of tropic acid other 
than that from atropine itself, and the results are described in the 
present communication. 

Ladenburg and Riigheimer (Ber., 1880, 13, 373; Annalen, 1883, 
217, 74) claim to have converted atropic acid into tropic acid in 
the following manner. Chlorotropic acid was first obtained by the 
direct addition of hypochlorous acid to atropic acid, 

CHsiCPh-COaH + HCIO = OH-CHg-CCIPh-COgH, 

and the chlorotropic acid was then reduced, 

OH-CHa-CCiPh-COaH -i- 2H = OH-CHo-CHPh-COaH HGi. 

It is apparent from Ladenburg’s description that some difficulty 
was experienced by him in the reduction of the chlorotropic acid, 
although it is stated that the action proceeded smoothly when a 
mixture of zinc dust and iron filings was added to a solution of the 
acid in concentrated potassium hydroxide. It may be stated at 
once that our experience with this method was most disappointing. 
There was no difficulty in preparing the chloro-acid, but all our 
attempts to reduce it to tropic acid, whether by Ladenbnrg’s 
method 'or in other ways, ended in failure. In many of these 
experiments th© chloro-acid was partly recovered, whilst in one or 
two cases the product was free from halogen and possessed the 
melting point of atroglyceric acid. In view of the difficulties 
encountei'ed, we drew the conclusion that this method is not a 
practical one for the preparation of appreciable quantities of tropic 
acid.. 

Spiegel {Bei\y 1881, 14, 235) obtained tropic acid by heating 
acetophenonecyanohydrin with hydrochloric acid at and then 

acting on the resulting i^chlorohydratropic acid with a solution of 
, sodium carbonate at 120’^, '. There are : no details quoted in the 
paper regarding the yield of tropic acid. 

A method which we employed was the reduction of the formyl- 
'phenylacetic ester, prepared by Wislicenus’s method, from ethyl 
formate and ethyl phenylacetate. This ester ■ was reduced in 
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ethereal solution by means of almninium amalgam, and tlie result- 
ing trO'pic ester was hydrolysed : 

CH^Pli-COaEt > CHO-CHPb-COaEt 

OH-CI-VCHPh-COgEt OH-CH^-CHPli-COaH. 

After these experiments were completed by us, the method was 
described by Miiller (Ber., 1918, 51 , 252; D.R,-P. 302737), and 
also- by Wislicenus and Bilhuber (Ber., 1918, 51, 1237), the latter 
chemists having used methyl formylphenylacetate. Miiller states 
that the aluminium residue retains almost half of the formyl ester, 
which is therefor© not reduced, and, according to him, cannot be 
removed from the residue by means of ether, Wislicenus and 
Bilhuber also noticed that a portion of the formyl ester was 
retained by the aluminium. We also obtained a small yield of 
tropic acid by this process. 

Of the methods we have studied for the preparation of tropic 
acid, the following gave by far the best result. Acetophenone was 
converted into atrolactinic acid, which, on being heated under 
diminished pressure, gave atropic acid ; this in turn was converted 
into j8-chlorohydratropic acid by the action of hydrogen chloride 
on its ethereal solution, and the halogen was then displaced by 
boiling the acid with an aqueous solution of sodium carbonate: 




Ph-s^p^OH 


Ph^^^OH 




Ph^^^H 


The resolution of r-tropic acid into its optically active com- 
ponents is described by Ladenburg and tiundt {Ber., 1889, 22, 
2591). The acid was dissolved in dilute aqueous alcohol and 
neutralised by quinine. The resulting salt was crystallised until 
the melting point was constant, the value 186 — 187° being given. 
The tropic acid obtained from this salt melted at 127 — 128°, and 
gave [«iD+71'4° “als Mittel aus Versuchen in verschieden concen- 
trirten Losungen,” This value for the specific rotatory power of 
the d^-acid has no significance, since the solvent employed is not 
quoted. 

Amenomiya {Arch. Fharm., 19Q2, 240 , 498) acted on a mixture 
of 10 grams of atropine and Z-hyoscyamine with water, and obtained 
a mixture of r-tropic acid and a small quantity of the 7-isomeride. 
This was neutralised with quinine, and the resolution conducted 
according to Ladenburg and Hundt, The quinine £^-salt melted at 
189 — 190°. The resulting acid was washed with benzene to free 
it from atropic acid; it then melted at 126~-127°,,whilBb the value 
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[“]d +71*3*^ for c = 2-384 in etliyl-alcoliolic solution is quoted. 
IFrom tile mother liquors of the quinine salt, a Isevorotatory tropic 
acid melting at 126° and giving [ajlf — 72-75° in aqueous solution 
was prepared. No analyses of the optically active acids are quoted 
either by Ladenhurg and Hundt or by Amenomiya. Moreover, 
the quantity of inactive acid at the disposal of those investigators 
would seem to have been rather inadequate for the purpose they 
had in view. 

Atropine is the c^^-tropyl ester of tropiue, whilst Z-hyoscyaniine 
is the ^-tropyi ester of tropine. Hyoscyamine has the grouping 
•CO’CH*, and, in accordance with the work carried out by one of 
us and his co-workers on racemisation with alcoholic alkali, it might 
be expected that this alkaloid would undergo racemisation with 
alcoholic alkali. Data in the literature show that this is the case, 
but the point is perhaps worthy of further investigation. Pure 
atropine is optically inactive, but the atropine of commerce is 
often slightly lasvorotatory, owing to its containing some hyos- 
cyamine. In all probability, the plant builds up the pure f-hyos- 
cyamine, and this is racemised either in the plant itself or during 
the commercial preparation of atropine. The question (which 
probably has received attention from the manufacturers of atropine) 
suggests itself : Would it he possible to isolate pure hyoscyamine 
from the plant, or would this compound racemise so readily that 
its isolation on the large scale would be impossible ? One of the 
sources of atropine is Hyoscyamus muticus — ^which is said to con- 
tain hyoscyamine only. Now it is significant that alkali always 
appears to he used in the extraction of atropine from plants. It 
might be possible technically to avoid the use of alkali in the 
extraction, and thus obtain a salt of pure hyoscyamine. If this 
were practical, the advantage would be very great, since Z-hyos- 
cyamine in its mydriatic power is reported as being one hundred 
times as active as its ^Z-isomeride. It would therefore be a much 
better mydriatic than atropine. Similar considerations apply to 
pilocarpine. It has, however, to he recognised that it is doubtful 
if the naturally occurring Z-hyoscyamine or its icZ-isomeride has 
ever been prepared in a state of purity, and it seems very probable 
that Barrowcliff and Tutin (T., 1909, 95, 1966) are correct when 
they suggest that the interesting physiological results of Cushny 
on the comparison of the S- and Z-hyoscyamines were obtained with 
alkaloids which were not optically pure. 

By the hydrolysis of Z-hyoscyamine, Gadarner (Arch. JPharm., 
1901, 239, 294) obtained a Isevorotatory tropic acid melting at 
123—™ 124° and having [a]® — 69-49° in aqueous solution. A purer 
specimen was obtained by heating an aqueous solution of Z-hyoscine | 
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til© resulting acid was washed with "benzene to free it from the 
small amount of atropic acid present, and the residue then crystal- 
lised from water. The resulting tropic acid melted at 125 — 126 ° 
and gave [a]D —ThSl® in aqueous solution. 

As it appeared to the present authors to be of some importance 
to establish the purity of the d~ and ^-tropic acids, the resolution 
of the r-acid was carried out as described in the experimental por- 
tion of this paper. The d-^cid was obtained by means of quinine, 
the solvent used being ethyl alcohol. It melted at 128—129° and 
had Wo' ■f 72'2°' for a= 2-695 in ethyl-alcoholic solution, a result 
which is nearly identical with that of Amenomiya, who found 
Wo +71 '3°. Wo obtained the l-aaid- by means of morphine, the 
solvent being ethyl alcohol. This acid melted at 128— -129°, and 
had [a]o— 72‘5° for c = 2'578 in ethyl-alcoholic solution and 
[a]o— 79*0° for 0=1 *538 in aqueous solution. The Isevorotatory 
acid of Amenomiya, which gave [a]p —72*75° in aqueous solution, 
and Gadamer’s acid, with [aj^,— 69-49° in aqueous solution, were 
therefore not optically pure. 

The results described in the present paper were practically com- 
pleted towards the end of 1917, but publication has been delayed 
owing to the pressure of other work. Since the present paper was 
written, King (this vol., p. 476) has described the resolution of 
tropic acid, and our values for the specific rotatory powers of the 
optically active acids are in close agreement with those given by 
him. It is therefore satisfactory that the constants for these 
important acids have at last been definitely settled. 


Experimentai. 

Beduct'ion of Ethyl Formylphenylacetate. 

As the reduction of this ester has already been desci'ibed in the 
literature, it is unnecessary to describe our experience of the 
method. The ester used was the liquid modification, which was 
prepared by the action of sodium on a mixture of ethyl phenyl- 
acetate and ethyl formate, and purified through the copper deriv- 
ative, as described by Wislicenus. In the bulk of the experiments, 
the reducing agent employed was aluminium amalgam. The ester 
was also reduced by the action of sodium on a solution of the ester 
in glacial acetic acid. The yields of the pur© recrystallised tropic 
acid varied from 16 to SO per cent, of the theoretical, calculating 
from the phenj^lformylacetic eater used. 
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Preparation of Atrolacti-nic Add. 

This acid was prepared as described by McKenzie and Clough 
(T.j 1913, 101, 393). The following details of a typical prepara- 
tion’ may be given. 

To a mixture of 80 grams of potassium cyanide (98 per cent.), 
100 grams of acetophenone, and 5 c.c, of water, fuming hydro- 
chloric acid (D 1‘2) was added from a dropping funnel at the rate 
of twelve to fifteen drops at a time, the mixture being shaken 
vigorously after each addition. This operation lasted for five 
hours, 15 c.c. of acid being added in each of the first two hours 
and 20 c.c. in each of the subsequent hours. During the first 
three hours, the mixture was maintained at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, so that the acetophenone did not solidify, but towards the 
close it was cooled in ice-cold water. When the addition of the 
acid was complete, the mixture was allowed to remain for half 
an hour, and the oil then poured off and washed with water. A 
further small quantity of oil was obtained by adding water to the 
sludge left in the reaction flask. The oil was then poured into 
200 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (D, 1'2) and left overnight. Sodium 
hydroxide solution was added until the solution was neutral, and 
then three times the theoretical amount of the same alkali (calcu- 
lated on the acetophenone used) was added, and the mixture dis- 
tilled in a current of steam until the evolution of ammonia ceased. 
About 66 grams of acetophenone were recovered. The contents 
of the distillation flask were evaporated until the separation of 
solid started. On cooling, the crystals were separated and acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, using Congo-red as indicator. The atro- 
lactinic acid was filtered off, the filtrate evaporated further, and 
cooled; the resulting crystals contained some sodium chloride, from 
which the acid was separated by means of ether. Some additional 
acid was obtained from the filtrates. The ethereal solution of the 
acid was dried with anhydrous magnesium sulphate, the ether 
expelled, and the atrolactinic acid crystallised from water. The 
yield was 35 grams of crystallised acid, and this corresponds with 
a yield of 73 per cent, on the apetophenone converted. 

Professor Kipping kindly suggested to us a modification of this 
method which gives good result®. After the cyanohydrin was 
hydrolysed, water was added, and the acetophenone removed by 
distillation in steam. The hot acid solution-was then filtered and 
cooled, when atrolactinic acid separated. A further quantity can 
be obtained by extracting the filtrate with ether. In employing 
this method, it should, however, be borne in mind that sufficient 
water must be added after the hydrolysis of the cyanohydrin, and 
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that the subsequent heating in the presence of liydrochloric acid 
should not he unduly prolonged, otherwise the atrolactinic acid 
may he partly converted into atropic acid. Ladenburg and 
Bjigheimer (loc. cit.) have pointed out that when atrolactinic acid 
is boiled under a reflux condenser with moderately dilute hydro- 
chloric acid for some time, then diluted with water, and distilled, 
small quantities of atropic acid pass over with the steam. With 
more concentrated hydrochloric acid, appreciable quantities of 
isoatropic acid are formed. 


Pt'eparation of Atro'pic Acid. 

The process of Ladenburg and Riigheimer, to which reference 
has just been made, is not a convenient one for the preparation of 
atropic acid in quantity. Moreover, the method described by 
Kraut {Annalen, 1863, 128, 282; compare also Kittig and Wurster, 
Annalen, 1879, 195, 147), whereby atropine is boiled with barium 
hydroxide, is not very practical when the expense of atropine is 
considered, and the same criticism may he passed on Lossen's 
method of heating atropine with fuming hydrochloric acid at 
120—130° {Anjicden, 1866, 138 , 132). 

We found that atrolactinic acid can be converted into atropic 
acid by distillation under diminished pressure. Atrolactinic acid 
contains water of crystallisation, but it is not necessary to dehydrate 
the acid before submitting it to distillation. The method is a 
convenient one, but certain precautions require to be taken in 
order to secure a good yield. The chief difficulty arose from the 
ease with which atropic acid is transformed under the agency of 
heat into a- and j8-isoatropic acids (Pittig and Wurster, loc. cit.). 
We carried out the distillation in a silica flask with a capacity of 
110 c.c. and provided with a side-tube of 12 mm. internal diameter 
and 28 cm. in length. The side-tube- acts as a suitable condenser, 
and there is no danger of it becoming choked owing to the solidifi- 
cation of the condensed atropic acid, as is the case when an 
ordinary distilling flask is used. Experience showed that it is 
very advisable to heat the atrolactinic acid with a free flame rather 
than to use an oil-bath. If the distillation is carried out too 
slowly, a viscous residue of the fsoatropic acids is left in the dis- 
tilling flask, and the yield of atropic acid is poor. On the other 
hand, if the operation is conducted too rapidly, some atrolactinic 
acid passes over along with the atropic acid; the two acids are, 
however, easily separated by taking advantage of their very 
different solubilities in water, atropic acid dissolving, according to 
Kraut, in 692-5 parts of water at 19*1°, whilst the solubility of 
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atrolactiilic acid was found by Lennart Smith. (/. pr. Chem., 1911, 
[ii], 84, 737) to be 17*04 parts per litre of water at 18°'. Under 
a pressure of 10 — 15 mm., an oil distils at 177 — 179° and solidifies 
quickly. The distillate is dissolved in a warm mixture of ethyl 
alcohol and water, and hot water is then added until the liquid 
becomes cloudy. The atropic acid separates on cooling in the form 
of iridescent leaflets. Should the melting point of the dried 
crystals indicate that the atropic acid is not quite pure, the crystals 
are left for some time in contact with water in order to remove 
atrolactinic acid. 

The results of three experiments may be given ; 

(1) Nineteen grams of dehydrated atrolactinic acid gave 12 grams 

of atropic acid. 

(2) Twenty grams of dehydrated atrolactinic acid gave 13 grama 
of atropic acid. 

(3) Twenty-one grams of dehydrated atrolactinic acid gave 

13*5 grams of atropic acid. 

The time of distillation was fifteen minutes. The mean yield 
from the above figures is 72 per cent, of the theoretical j a further 
small quantity of atropic acid may be obtained from the mother 
liquors. 

The acid melts at 106—107°. It gave C = 73*0; H = 5-5. 
(Calc.: C = 73’0; H— 5*4 per cent.) 

This is a much more practical method for preparing atropic acid 
than that described by Ladenburg and Riigheimer (JBer., 1880, 
13, 2041), who also used acetophenone as the starting point. They 
formed acetophenone dichloride, CMePhClg, which, by means of 
potassium cyanide and ethyl alcohol, was converted into the nitrile, 
CMePh(CN)‘OEt, and this, on hydrolysis by baryta, gave the 
barium salt of ethyl atrolactinic acid, CMePh(C 02 H)*OEt. 
Atropic acid was obtained from the latter acid by treatment with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. The method now described is also 
more practical than Spiegel's method, whereby atropic acid is pro- 
duced by boiling jS-chlorohydratropic acid with aqueous sodiiiin 
hydroxide. 

Preparation of p~Chlorohydratropic A cuL 

An interesting study of the additive compounds of atropic acid 
and the halogen acids is described by Merling, who obtained 
^-chlorohydratropic acid by heating atropic acid with fuming 
hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube at 100° for five hours (Annalen, 

; 1 881 , 209, ' I) . ' 'The yieId.'’.ol the ■'■chloro-acid' is ' not .stated, but , it,: 
. is certain, that the method, ■is' not- a .practical one,' as atropic, acid 
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would, under tlie experimental conditions, undergo considerable, 
transformation into the «soatropio acids, and the formation of these 
acids is indicated in Merling’s description. 

The following is a convenient method for preparing iS-chloro- 
liydratropic acid. Ten grams of atropic acid were dissolved in 
200 c.c. of dry ether free from alcohol, and a current of dry 
hydrogen chloride was passed in slowly for about two hours. The 
solution was kept warm during this period, the flask containing it 
having been attached to a reflux condenser provided with a calcium 
chloride drying tube. The solution was then kept overnight, and 
the hydrogen chloride again passed through the warm solution 
next day for four to five hours. After the bulk of the ether was 
removed by distillation, the residual liquid was allowed to evaporate 
spontaneously. An almost completely solid residue was obtained 
which, after two crystallisations from carbon disulphide, was 
sufficiently pure for analysis. Only one crystallisation is necessary 
when the cliloro-acid is to be used for conversion into tropic acid. 
The acid melted at 88 — 89°, whereas Merling gives 87—88°. 
(Found: Cl = 19 ‘ 3 . Calc.: Cl = 19*2 per cent.) 

Ten grams of atropic acid gave 10 grams of the chloro-acid, a 
yield of 80 per cent, of the theoretical. 


Conversion of f^-Chlorohydratrofic Acid into Tropic Acid. 

Merling (J.oc. dt.) found that the chloro-acid could be hydro- 
lysed by heating with a solution of potassium carbonate, The 
present authors have examined the hydrolysis under various con- 
ditions with the object of securing as good a yield of tropic acid 
as possible, since certain secondary reactions are liable to occur. 
Those reactions are (c&) the tendency for the formation of styrene 
through the elimination of hydrogen chloride and carbon dioxide, 
as observed by Merling, and (&) the readiness with which tropic 
acid in the presence of alkalis loses water and passes into atropic 
acid (Hesse, J. pr. (7A<2m., 1901, [ii], 64, 286). The action of 
water alone was found to be unsatisfactory, but better results ■were 
obtained with aqueous sodium carbonate. The amount of sodium 
carbonate used was rather less than would he required to neutralise 
the original acid and the hydrochloric acid formed during the 
hydrolysis ; there 'Was practically no difference in the yield whether 
all the sodium carbonate was added at the beginning or gradually 
during the time of boiling. As an example, the following experi- 
ment may be quoted. 

Four grams of the chloro-acid were mixed with 80 c.c. of water, 
and the mixture was boiled under a reflux condenser. A solution 
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of sodinjn carbonate (I'TSiY) was run in slowly, the boiling being 
maintained; 24 ' 1 c.c. were added in the course of fifteen minutes, 
tb© boiling being then continued for a further three and a-half 
hours without the addition of any further quantity of alkali. On 
cooling, the solution was faintly alkaline;, it was extracted with 
ether to reanove styrene, acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
extracted five times with ether. The ethereal solution was dried 
with sodium sulphate, and to the oily residue which remained 
after the removal of the ether, benzene was added. The resulting 
crystals were separated, washed with benzene, and dried. The 
yield was 2’32 grams and the melting point 116 — 117 '^. The 
aqueous solution which had been extracted with ether gave an 
additional 0'2 gram of tropic acid when extracted for five hours 
in a continuous extractor. Yield =70 per cent. Equivalent; 
Found: 166 ' 6 . Calc.: 166-1. 

The residue obtained by the evaporation of the benzene filtrates 
reduced alkaline permanganate strongly, and doubtless’ consisted 
of a mixture of atropic and tropic acids. 

In a similar experiment, using 10 grams of the chloro-acid, the 
yield of tropic acid amounted to 61 per cent, of the theoretical. 

The tropic acid obtained in this manner was free from atropic 
add. 

The yield was smaller when sodium hydroxide was used in place 
of sodium carbonate. Solutions of sodium acetate and silver nitrate 
were also employed as hydrolysing agents, hut in neither case was 
the yield of tropic acid so good as when sodium carbonate was, 
used. 

Attempts were made to study the hydrolysis from the kinetic 
point of view, but for various reasons these proved unsuccessful. 
At the boiling point, the reaction takes place too rapidly to permit 
of accurate determinations of the velocity of reaction, whilst at 
lower temperatures the solubility of the acid in water is too small. 
An attempt was made to overcome the latter difficulty by using a 
mixture of alcohol and water as the solvent, hut under these 
conditions the velocity of reaction was reduced to such small 
dimensions as to be impossible of accurate determination. 

^a Med'me Qhlorotmpic Acid. 

The method described by- Ladenburg. and Riigheimer for the 
preparation of chlorotropic acid : was followed. The chiorotropie 
acid obtained melted at 129 — 130°-, in agreement with the value 
given by Ladenburg, namely, 128—130°. 

Reference has already been made.m the theoretical portion of 
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the paper to the failure wiiicli attended our numerous efiorts to 
reduce chlorotropic acid to tropic acid. Ladenburg describes the 
action as taking place when zinc dust and iron filings are added 
to a solution of the acid in a concentrated aqueous solution of 
potassium hydroxide, but no information is given regarding the 
actual concentration of the alkali he used. We made numerous 
experiments, using alkaline solutions of different concentrations. 
When the chlorotropic acid was dissolved in a solution of sodium 
or potassium hydroxide containing 20 grams of alkali in 100 c.c. 
of water and left for several days in contact with zinc dust and 
iron filings, the product which was obtained after the removal of 
the dissolved zinc and the extraction of the acidified portion by 
means of ether was a substance of indefinite melting point, and 
still contained chlorine. With a more concentrated solution of 
alkali (10 grams of potassium hydroxide in 10 grams of water), the 
product was free from chlorine. It appeared to be a mixture, as 
it had a strong reducing action on alkaline permanganate, but on 
treatment with benzene, part of it was sparingly soluble, and this, 
after washing with benzene, was practically devoid of reducing 
action. It was soluble in water, melted at 144 — 146°, and was 
probably atrogiycerio acid, which melts, according to Fittig and 
Kast {Annalen, 1881, 206, 32), at 146°. 

Other reducing agents which were tried were sodium amalgam, 
zinc and hydrochloric acid, sodium hydroxide and aluminium 
powder, and aluminium amalgam. In each case, chlorotropic acid 
.was recovered. 


Preparation of the Optically Active Tropic Acids. 

85*4 Grams of hydrated quinine (1 mol.) were dissolved in 
850 c.c. of absolute ethyl alcohol at 17°, and 37'5 grains of ?'-tropic 
acid (1 mol.) were added with stirring until the solution was homo- 
geneous. Crystallisation began after five minutes, and proceeded 
rapidly. After nineteen hours at the ordinary temperature, the 
crystals were separated ; after remaining on a porous plate for 
three days, they amounted to 71 grams. Crystallisation was 
carried out another eight times from ethyl alcohol. The alcohol 
was distilled off from the filtrate from each successive crystallisa- 
tion, the residue decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid, and the 
tropic acid extracted with ether and dried with sodium sulphate. 
The progress of the resolution was indicated by determining the 
specific rotatory power of the successive acids in ethyl-alcoholic 
sdlution, the following values for [a]jj being obtained: ~b4'2°, 
^~S6*7°, -6*1°, -f23'l° +41*2°, h- 60-8° -f-67*l° +60-4°, 
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+ 69‘6°. The quinine <f-salt amounted to 25 ’o grams; it separated 
from ethyl alcohol in felted leaflets grouped in rosettes melting at 
190 — 191°; 100 c.c, of its ethyl-alcoholic solution contain about 
0-55 gram of the salt at 13°. The salt was decomposed by dilute 
sulphuric acid, and the tropic acid repeatedly extracted with ether, 
7*2 grams of pure 6?-acid being obtained, 

d-Trojnc acid is sparingly soluble in benzene, from which it 
separates in lustrous needles melting at 128 — 129°. It crystallises 
from water in glassy needles and plates grouped in rosettes : 

0- 1858 gave 0-4421 COg and 0-1043 HgO. C-64-9; H = 6-3. 

requires 0 = 65*0; H = 6-l per cent. 

Its specific rotation vras determined in the following solvents : 

(a) Ethyl alcohol: 

0 = 2-695, 1=2; aiJ’ +3-89°; + 72-2^ 

(b) Water: 

c = l-515, 1=2; aiJ' -p2-43°; [a]l« +80-2°. 

(c) Acetone : 

c = 2-l9, 1 = 2; ah* +3-87°; [ajh* +83-8°. 

For the preparation of the Z-isomeride, 9 grams of acid with 
[<x]u —64*2° for c = 2-65 in ethyl-alcoholic solution, and 4 grams of 
acid with [ojj,— 36-7° for c = 2*574 in ethyl-alcoholic solution 
(obtained from the first two filtrates in the resolution just 
described), were united and added to a warm solution of 23-8 grams 
of morphine in 350 c.c. of ethyl alcohol. On cooling, glassy crystals 
began to separate, and these were collected on the following day. 
The product, dried in air at the ordinary temperature, amounted 
to 32*5 grams. It was crystallised from ethyl alcohol six times. 
The tropic acid recovered from the mother liquors from these 
crystallisations gave the following values for [a]p in ethyl-alcoholic 
solution: -13*5° -28°, -56°, -59-4°, -60*7° -63°. Although 
the morphine salt (14 grams) was not yet quite pure, it was deemed 
advisable at this stage to decompose it with dilute sulphuric acid. 
The resulting acid (4 grams) was nearly pure, giving the value 
[ajj, — 7T3° in ethyl-alcoholic solution. The pure acid was 
obtained after one crystallisation from water. 

1- Tropic acid melts at 128—129°. Equivalent ; Found : 166*5 , 
Calc.: 166-1, The values for its rotatory power were determined 
in the following solvents, and are in agreement with the corre- 
sponding values for its cZ-isomeride: 

: (a) Ethyl, alcohol ' 

b- ■ 'c = 2-578, Z==2;'ag.'---.3-74°* [a]^ -"72-5° , 
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(b ) W afcer : 

c=l-538, Z=2; a}^ -2*43°; [a]li* -79-0°, 

(r:) Acetone : 

c = 1-806, Z = 2; -3-01°; [a]]f -83-3°. 

Tlie axifckors desire to acknowledge the able assistance rendered 
by tile late Mr. Harold Halcro Jolinst-on, B.Sc., in the earlier stages 
of this research. They are also indebted to Professors G. G. 
Henderson and P. S. Kipping for a supply of atrolaotinic acid. 

GisrivEKSiTY OonnEQE, Dttndei:, 

IlniVERsiry or Sx. Akdbews. lEeceived, June 4e/i, 1919.] 


LXVlII.”“T/ie Absor^ytion Spectra of the Nitric Esters 
of Glycerol. 

By Haeey Hepiworth. 

In 1906, Kast {Zeitsch. ges. Schiess- u. SprengUoffw., 1906, 1, 225) 
discovered that nitroglycerin or glyceryl trinitrate is capable of 
existing in two isomeric forms in the solid state, a labile isomeride 
melting at 2*8°' and a stable form melting at 13*5°. In a later 
paper on this subject by Naiickhoff (ibid., 1911, 6, 124), in which 
a description of the crystalline structure of the isomeride of higher 
irtelting point is given, the author differs from Kast in being 
unable to isolate the isomeride of lower melting point. The ques- 
tion of the existence of a second solid form of nitroglycerin has 
been carefully investigated by Hibbert (‘‘Eighth International 
Congress of Applied Chemistry,” 1912, 4, 37), who has not only 
confirmed the existence of two solid isomerides, but has also investi- 
gated the various conditions under which each may be obtained. 

Hibbert has compared these two solid isomerides with the two 
isomeric forms of benzophenone, and although he justly points out 
that structurar isomerism is theoretically 'possible, yet on the whole 
the evidence points to the two forms of nitroglycerin being physical 
isomerides one of the other. This conclusion is largely based on 
the views of Schaum (Annalen, ISdS, 300, .209), according to 
whom the criterion between chemical and physical isomerism is to 
be found in the fact that with purely physical isomerides, inocula- 
tion of the solid labile with the solid stable form brings about the 
complete conversion of the former in the absence of any solvent.. 
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■Now it is evident that if the two^ solid forms of nitroglycerin are 
to he represented by two different structural formulas, then the 
labile and stable forms should give rise to two different chemical 
compounds, either in the liquid state or in solution, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that these solutions will exhibit different 
absorption spectra. Aqueous solutions of nitroglycerin derived 
from the two forms have been examined spectrographically, and 
found to give identical spectra (Fig. 1), from which it is clear that 
there is no evidence of chemical isomerism in solution, and that 
the labile and solid forms of nitroglycerin are to be regarded as 
physical isomerides. Since the nitroglycerins examined showed 
general absorption only, it is imj^robable that an equilibrium mix- 
ture of dynamic isomerides is obtained when either form is dis- 
solved in water. 

The absorption spectrum of a sample of commercial nitroglycerin 
has also been determined as a matter of interest. It will be 
observed (Fig. 1) that the latter is much more absorptive ,than 
pure nitroglycerin. This cannot be due to the presence of lower 
nitrates, as the latter are soluble in water. 

The lower nitrates of glycerol have been investigated by Will 
{Ber., 1908, 41, 1107), and the glyceryl and ay-dinitrates were 

prepared and separated as described by him. It is evident that in 
the case of the dinitrates, the two isomerides may have the 
sti'iictiiral foriniilse 

OH.pOH OH^-O-NO.^ 

UH-O-NO^ and OK-OH 
(Jilg-O-KO., CH^-O-NO.^ 

and should therefore give rise to two different absorption spectra. 
The absorption in aqueous solution was investigated, with the 
results shown in Fig. 2. It will be observed that the ajS'-ester 
shows the stronger absorption, and this would be expected from 
the fact that this ester is more unsymmetrical than the ay-dinitrate. 
Both isomerides show less absorption than nitroglycerin. 

A sample of a-m ethylin -dinitrate was kindly provided by Mr. 
D. T. Jones, and had been prepared by the nitration of glyceryl 
a-moiiomethyi ether (Jones, T., 1919, 115, 76). This sample had 
a faint yellow colour, and was fractionally crystallised before use. 
The absorption spectrum is shown in Fig. 2, and it will be observed 
that it is slightly more absorptive than glyceryl a^-dinitrate. 

Glyceiyl a- and jS-mononitrates were prepared by extracting the 
neutralised, , concentrated mother liquors left after the extraction 
of the dinitrates, as described by Will Qoq. dt.). 

■ : VOl'fe GXV., ' ■ ■ I 'I 
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The absorption spectra of glyceryl a- and iS-moiionitrates in 
aqueous solution are shown in Fig. 3. The a-compoimd prepared 

Oscillation frequency. 
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. jMih or stable form. 

Pig. l.—mtToglycerm t^_ _ _ _ Commercial nitroglycerin. 


( a-Methylin dinitrate — — — ^ 

Glyceryl a$-dimtrate~ — — 

Glyceryl, ay-dinitrater-: . - • — 

■p, n f Glyceryl a-mononitrate — ; — * 

■ \Glyceryl B -mononitrate - 

by Kef’s method gave a spectrum, almost identical ‘ivith that pre- 
pared by the direct nitration of glycerol. It will be observed that 


ive tMchness iti mm. N/2Q000 aqueous solution. 
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both isomerides exhibit less absorption than either the isomeric 
diiiitrafces or the trinitrate, and that the nnsjnnmetrical a-isomeride 
is rather more absorptive than the symmetrical ^-isomeride. 

The absorption spectrum of glycerol does not appear to have 
been investigated, and a sample of Hehuer’s glycerol, used as the 
standard in the chemical analysis of glycerol used for dynamite, 
and guaranteed to contain no impurity except water, ’was examined 
after drying over phosphoric oxide in a vacuum for four days. It 
■^vas found that a normal aqueous solution was quite diactiiiic 
through a thickness of 10 mm. 

It is therefore evident that the substitution of a hydrogen atom 
of one of the hydroxyl groups of glycerol by a nitro-group pro- 
duces a profound change in the absorption spectrum, whereas the 
substitution of one or both hydrogen atoms of the remaining 
hydroxyl groups by nitro-groups, whilst increasing the general 
absorption, does not produce nearly so great a change in the 
absorption spectrum. 


Experimental. 

Freparatimi of Pure Nitroglycei'in {Glyceryl Trinitrate). 

One hundred and eighty grams of Prices’s double distilled 
glycerol were nitrated with a clear, mixed acid of the composition : 

Per cent. 


Nitric acid 40*0 

Sulphuric acid 57-68 

Nitroiis acid 0-18 

Water 2-14 


The nitration was carried out in a large beaker surrounded by 
a freezing mixture, the glycerol being added at such a rate as to 
keep the temperature at 10 — - 12 ° throughout the nitration. The 
ratio of acid to glycerol was about 7 : 1 . Air stirring was con- 
tinued for ten minutes aft^ the whole of tlie glycerol had been 
added, after W'hich the nitroglycerin was allowed to separate for 
thirty minutes, no accelerant being employed. 

The lower layer of mixed acid was then run off, and the nitro- 
glycerin washed with twelve successive changes of distilled water 
at 25—30°, the addition of sodium carbonate or any other 
stabilising substance being avoided. The nitroglycerin was then 
successively fractionated five times in a freezing mixture. The 
last fraction, of about 100 grams, was dried in a vacuum over solid 
potassium hydroxide, and finally obtained as a clear, mobile, faint 
yellow oil which, after '.solidification, melted 'at IS’ 1°. (Pound: 
N,— 18*49, Calc. : N = 18 ’ 51 ' per ■cent. ' HaO = nii.) 
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Isolation of the Labile and Stabile Forms of Nitroglycerin . — 
Tlie metliod adopted for tlie isolation of the labile and stable 
forms of nitroglycerin was similar to tbat described by Hibbert 
{l-oc. cit.). The labile form was isolated by inoculating nitro- 
glycerin cooled to —40° with a trace of the labile form obtained 
by cooling two to three drops of nitroglycerin mixed with glass 
wool to —40°, and stirring vigorously. The operation had to be 
repeated three times before the labile form was obtained, but this 
was probably due to the fact that the nitroglycerin had been 
previously frozen. This form appeared to crystallise in the tri- 
clinic system, and melted at 2*0°. 

The stable form wms readily isolated by allowing the nitro- 
glycerin to freeze slowly without inoculation. Large bipyramidal 
crystals were obtained which melted at 13- P. 

Both forms were allowed to liquefy in a vacuum desiccator over * 
solid potassium hydroxide, and used at once for the spectrographic 
examination. For the confirmation of the spectrogi*aphic results, 
fresh samples of the labile and stable solid forms were prepared 
and reorysfcallised before use. 

Cmmaerdal Nitroglycerin. — This product had been made by 
nitrating glycerol (for dynamite) with commercial mixed acid 
almost identical in composition with that previously described. A 
trace of hydrocarbon oil had been used to accelerate the separation, 
and the nitroglycerin had been stabilised by thoroughly washing 
with dilute sodium carbonate solution followed by several v/a.sli- 
ings with wmter at 30°. The sample was filtered twice and dried 
over solid potassium hydroxide in a vacuum ^^esiccator for forty- 
eight iiours. It posseted a distinct brown colour, melted at. 12-5°, 
and contained N = 18*46 per cent, (measured by the nitrometer). 

The material was used in this condition for the investigation of 
the absorption spectrum. 

■a-Methylin Dinitrate. — This was fractionally crystallised three 
times and dried in a vacuum over solid potassium hydroxide. The 
sample examined spectrographically crystallised in white, mono- 
clinic prisms melting at 24*2°', and contained N = 14*23 per cent. 

Prefaratio-rb of the Lower Nitrates of Glycerol. — The method 
adopted for the preparation of the lower nitrates of glycerol was 
on similar lines to that described by Will (loc. dt.). Two hundred 
grams of glycerol were nitrated with a clear, mixed acid of the 
composition : 


PdF'Ceiit. 

Nitric acid .21-76 

- : : Nitrous acid 0-06 

’ Sulphuric acid 68-23 
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The iiitratioa was conducted ' exactly as described under the 
preparation of trinitroglycerin. On allowing the mixture to 
remain, about 50 grams of nitroglycerin were separated, after 
which tlie mixed acid containing the lower nitrates and a little 
nitroglycerin was diluted and repeatedly extracted with ether after 
removing a little nitroglycerin which separated on dilution. 

The crude dinitrates were twice washed wuth a little water, 
filtered, and partly dried. The aj8- and ay-dinitrates were 
sepuirated as described by Will {Joe. cit.), except that glass wool 
was used in place of Ideselguhr. 

The crude ay-dinitrate was purified hy repeated fractional 
crystallisation, and about 30 grams were finally obtained in large, 
w?ater-wliite, prismatic crystals which melted at 26°. On desic- 
eating over calcitmi chloride in a vacuum for three days, a pale 
yelloAV oil was obtained containing N = 15‘30 per cent., and this 
was identical -with the “ dinitroglycerin K” described by Will. 

The crude ajS-dinitrate showed no tendency to crystallise when 
cooled at — 20° overnight, but, on inoculation, a little ay-dinitrate 
separated. This was repeated until no further traces of the 
ay-dinitrate separated, after which it was dried over calcium 
chloride in a vacuum. The aj8-dinitrate was obtained in this way 
as a dark yellow oil containing N = 15'22 (Calc.: K = 15*38 per 
cent.). ' ' ■ 

Both dinitrates were kept in a vacuum over solid potassium 
hydroxide until the solutions were made up for spectrographic 
examination. 

The mononitric esters of glycerol were obtained by evaporating 
the neutralised mother liquors left after the extraction of the 
dinitrates, as described by Will (loc. dt.). The crude mixture of 
a- and i3-iiitrates was easily crystallised by cooling to —20° and 
vigorously rubbing with a glass rod. Traces of dinitxat© were 
removed from this crude product by dissolving in w'ater and extract- 
ing with ether. The separation of the tw^o nitrates was effected 
by repeatedly washing with a little ether cooled to —20°, when it 
wrns found that the jS-mononitrate 'was rather more readily soluble 
than the a-isomeride. 

Both forms were obtained in fine leaflets which, after recrystal- 
lising twice from water, gave the following results on analysis: 

M. p. Fotmd Ha per cent. TheoreticaL 
a-Mononitrate........... , 57° . 10-2 %no 

fl-Mononitrate... 64° ■ '10-13' " 

Glyceryl (x-Mononitrate prepared . fr^ E:picMorohyilrm.-~A.. 
: sample; of ■ the a-mononitrate, was .prepared 'from; epichlorohydrin, as 
described : by Hef (Annalen^ 336 , 238), It was found that 
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tlie conversion of epiclilorolLfdrrin into epi-iodoliydrin, and tli© laiter 
into glycid© nitrate, proceeied quite normally. . 

, Fifty: grams of glycide iutT.a.be were Heated at 100° witli 40 grams 
of water for four Hours. Tbe.^ product was dried in a vacuum over 
sulpliiiric acid, and the exude product melted at 54°. It was 
purified by recrystallisatiou from ether, this process being repeated 
three times, when 40 giAms of glyceryl a-mononitrat© were 
obtained. The product melted at 67'5° and crystallised in small, 
white' pris:ms. When mixed 'with an equal quantity of the a--moiiO" 
nitrate, prepared by the diitect nitration of glycerol, the mixture 
melted at 5S°. 

XTnaiiccessful attempts ware made to prepare the a-mononitrate 
by the direct nitration oi glycide, as described by Hanriot {Ann. 
(Jhini. -Phys., 1879, [v], 118), bub only a very small yield of 

the a-inononibrate was obta-ined. 

3 pc ct7’o graphic AJseamintc&m . — ^The instrument used was a Hilger 
quartz spectrograph, size C, fitted with a wave-length scale. The 
iron arc was used as the source of illumination, and the wave-length 
scale was standardised agaiusb the zinc and copper arcs. 

AH observations were conducted in aqueous solution, the water 
employed being diactinic up to 2100 A.TJ. 

3‘mnmmy. 

From examination of the absorption spectrum of gl37cerol 
and its nitric esters, it is evident that: 

(1) The labile and stal>le» forms of nitroglycerin are physical 
isomerides, and both forais are identical in aqueous solution. 

(2) Coinmercial nitroglycerin is moi'e absorptive than pur© nitro- 

glyGerm. . ^ ^ ^ ! 

(3) The order of iiicreasiug absorption in aqueous solutio:n is 
^-mononitrate, a-mononitrate^, ay-dinitrate, a;8-dinitrate, and tri- 
nitrate. 

(4) a-Methylin dinitrate is rather more' absorptive than glycerol 
a0-dinitrate. ■ 

(5) The displacement of a hydrogen atom of one of the hydroxyl 
groups of glycerol by a iiitr'O-gronp produces a .much more pro- 
found change in the absorption spectrum than the displacement of 
one or both hydrogen atoms of the remaining hydroxyl groups. 

(6) There does not appear* to' be any numerical proportionality 
between the number of hydrogen atoms of the bydroxyl groups 
displaced by nitro-gronps and the degree of absorption for any 

, particular dilution; 
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Tlie author is indebted to Mr. P. A, Baldock, M.Sc., for con- 
firmation of some of the results described in this paper, and also 
to the Pbesearch Committee of Messrs. Nobel’s Explosives Co., and 
particularly to- Messrs. Rintoul and Cowie, for the facilities accorded 
to him for the carrying out and publication of this work. 

Akdeee. lEeceived, 3£arj 26th, 1919.] 


LXIX. — T/ie Interaction of Acetylene and Mercuric 
Chloride. 

By David Leonard Chapman and William Job Jenkins. 

Almost forty years ago, M. Kutscheroff (5er., 1881, 14, 1532, 
1540) made the important discovery that hydrocarbons of '#he 
acetylene series unite with water in the presence of mercury salts 
being thereby converted into aldehydes and ketones. 

CH:CH -p HoO = CHs-CHO. 

. CHs-C-CH + HgO^CHs'CO-CHj. 

As is well knowm, the reaction is of special importance, since it 
is now employed on a commercial scale for the preparation of acet- 
aldehyde, which is subsequently converted by oxidation into acetic 
acid. 

The mechanism of the action of acetylene on mercury salts in 
the presence of water and aqueous solutions of acids has been 
studied by Keiser {Amer. Chem. J., 1893, 15, 537), K. A. Hof- 
mann {Ber., 1898, 31, 2217; 1899, 32 , 870; 1904, 37, 4459), Biltz 
and Mumm {Ber., 1904, 37 , 4417), Biltz {Ber., 1905, 38, 133), 
Biginelli {Ann. Ghimica, 1898, 16), and Brame (T., 1905, 87, 427). 

Keiser, Hofmann, and Biltz and Mumm investigated the white 
precii3itate obtained by passing acetylene into an aqueous solution 
of mercuric chloride. Keiser assigned to this substance the formula 
ClHg*C;C*HgGl, ■which is probably not correct. Hofmann con- 
siders that the first product to be formed is a substance having 
(ClHg)2C~CCl2 

' the constitutional formula*. j this being rapidly 

hydrolysed to trichloromercuriacetaldehyde, (ClHg) 3 C*CHO. Biltz 
and Mumm have shown that, the white precipitate almost certainly, 
has the constitution of trichloromercuriacetaldehyde, but they 
, regard .. the evidence for . 'the .formatioh -, of the intermediate com- 
pound assumed by Hofmann as. unsatisfactory. ' 
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Braille lias pointed out that both Hofmann and Biitz failed to 
notice that Bigiiielli had observed the formation of small quantities 
of another substance having the constitution ClHg-*HCiCHCl. By 
the action of acetylene on a solution of mercuric chloride in -dilute 
hydrochloric acid, Brame has prepared the compound in crystal- 
line form and in sufficient quantity tO' demonstrate some of its 
properties. He concludes that there seems good reason for 
believing that the first action of acetylene on either aqueous or 
dilute acid solutions of mercuric chloride is the formation of the 
compound ClHg'HCICHCl by direct addition, together with acefc- 
aldehyde. He adds, however, that it remains to be proved whether 
this additive compound is an intermediate product concerned in 
the production of acetaldehyde or whether it is a secondary sub- 
stance derived from the aldehyde. 

The chief product of the action of acetylene on a solution of 
mercuric chloride in dilute hydrochloric acid is acetaldehyde, and 
it if therefore unlikely that Biginelli and Brame succeeded in con- 
verting more than a small proportion of the acetylene into the 
additive coiiipound of mercuric chloride and acetylene, and it was 
no doubt chiefly for this reason that Brame was loth to conclude 
that it was an intermediate compound concerned in the production 
of acetaldehyde. His reluctance to draw this conclusion may also 
have been due to his observation that although the crystals were 
only sparingly soluble in water, they did not begin to separate 
from the mercuric chloride solution until the acetylene had been 
acting on the latter for several hours. 

We have recently discovered a method whereby a large propor- 
tion of the mercux'ic chloride can be converted into a crystalline 
compound of the composition HgClsjC^Hg. Brom 72 grams of 
mercuric chloride, 50 grams of the additive compound were 
obtained. Unlike the other mercury compounds obtained by the 
action of acetylene on the- salts of mercury, it is dissolved by most 
organic solvents. In ethe-r or benzene it is very readily soluble, and 
can be purified by crystallisation from either of these solvents. It 
is also unique in having 'a low melting point. In this respect it 
resembles the mercury alkyl and mercury alkyl haloid compounds, 
a circumstance that lends suppOTt tO' the view that the constitu- 
tional for.niula of the compound is .either 

OIHG ^OHCl 

ClHg‘HC:OHCl or \/ . 

Hg, ; 

The acetylene was prepared from calcium carbide, and was 
collected in two gas-holders of 18 litres capacity. The gas was 
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ciiculated for eigMeen hours through a smbwated solution of 
aiie-rciirie chloride in absolute alcohol (72 grams W mercuric chloride 
in 75 c.c. of absolute alcohol) through whicli a current of dry 
hydrogen chloride had been passed for five raima tss. After sixteen 
honrs, long, colourless, needle-shaped crystU.s s^rere deposited in 
the solution. At the end of the experiments lAfese Vv^ere coliected 
by the aid of the pump. The mass of the •crfsbUs was 10 grams. 
On pouring the solution into a- large volum e cM water, 40 grains 
of a white: solid were precipitated. This -was s oluble in ether or 
feenzeney it was ciystallised from the latter KoLweut, and proved to 
be the same substance as the crystals which had separated from 
th© alcoholic solution during the experimenfc.. 

An analysis of the product furnished, th «0 :f ohbwing results : 

Found: C = 7-93; H = 0-693; 01 = 23-67. 3.£:=68-76. 

C\H 2 ,HgCl 2 requires 0 = 8-07; H = 0-677; Cl«:23-83; Hg = 67'42 
per cent. 

Owing to decomposition, the melting |) o#i:at could not be 
accurately determined. It was in the neighbc-Arhood of 113°. 

An attempt was made to prepare the Gcsnupound by passing 
acetylene through an ethereal solution of mercuric chloride in 
which dry hydrogen chloride had been 4is:g-oh&d. The acetylene 
was circulated for twenty hours. At the > 6 nd .of fhe experiment, 
the ether was distilled off from the resulbaiCi^- solution, and the 
solid residue examined. It was almost compil&kfeily soluble in water, 
and practically none of it was dissolved Lq benzene. Therefore 
the solid residue was almost entirely unchaa.|^ mercuric chloride, 
and very little, if any, of the additive coanptaumd could have been 
io-rmed. It seems likely, therefore, that the* acsnpoimd HgCl 2 ,C 2 H 2 
is only produced when acetylene is passed into- solutions of mercuric 
chloride in ionising solvents, the compouad being formed by the 
direct addition of the ions HgCi* and CF .to II e# unsatiirated hydro- 
carbon. 

. From the above experiments, it seems pirdlable that the first 
pa-oduct of the interaction of acetylene and »n®rcuric chloride is a 
compound having the constitutional farnuola GlHg-HCtCHCl. 
The most interesting property of the comp*(K 9 isid is its solubility in 
d ry organic liquids, for this circumstance, sj ad the fact that excel- 
lent yields of it can now be obtained, suggest that it may prove to 
be i useful reagent in organic synthesis. 

The . Leolixe, JnxKixs Labobatobibs,; 

J ESUS ComEGE, OxEOBU. 


[JJase wec?, June lOtfi, 1919.] 
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LXX . — -The Basic Properties of Phenanthraquinone. 

By Joseph Knox and Helen Reid Will. 

The investigation of tlie basic properties of pbenantbraqiiinone was 
undertaken as part of a scbem© for tbe investigation of tke basic 
properties of oxygen in organic compounds in general. Tb© results 
in tbe case of organic acids and phenols are given in a paper by 
Knox and Richards (this vol., p. 508), which contains also- refer- 
ences to the earlier literature on the subject. 

The method adopted was to determine the solubility of the 
organic compound in water and in solutions of mineral acids of 
increasing concentration. Increasing solubility of the organic com- 
pound with increasing concentration of the acid solution is taken 
to indicate salt-formation in solution. The salt-formation is 
assumed to be due to the formation of compounds of the oxonium 
type by the passage of the oxygen from the bivalent to the quadri- 
valent condition, as explained in the previous communication 
(loc.cit.), 

A red, crystalline ilitrate of phenanthraquinone is described by 
Kehrmann and Mattdsson {Ber., 1902, 35 , 343), who ascribe to it 

They also obtained a red, 

crystalline compound of j^henanthraquinone with sulphuric acid, 
which, however, was not analysed. They assume that the dark 
green solution obtained when phenanthraquinone is dissolved in 
concentrated sulphuric acid contains a salt in which each oxygen 
atom of til© phenanthraquinone is combined with a molecule of 
sulphuric acid, whilst the red, crystalline compound is regarded 
as analogous to the nitrate. 

In the present investigation, the solubility of phenanthraqiiinon© 
in water and in various concentrations of sulphuric, hydrochloric, 
and nitric acids has been determined at 25°. In order that- the 
solubility determinations in the various acids should be comparable, 
the following method was chosen. A weighed quantity of pure, 
powdered phenanthraquinone was placed in a glass-stoppered flask 
and 200 c.c. of the acid solution were added. The flask was allowed 
tO' remain in the thermostat at 25°. for several days, with frequent 
shaking, until the solution was saturated. Each concentration of 
acid was shaken with phenanthraquinone for varying periods until 
constant results were obtained. . The undissolved phenanthra- 
quinone was then rapidly filtered through a tared O-ooch crucible, 


the constitution 
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■washed with cold %va.ter until free from acid, dried at 100°, and 
weighed. The solubility in water was determined by shaking at 
25° until saturated and evaporating a litre of the saturated solu- 
tion to dryness on the water-bath and -weighing. The following 
are the results of the solubility determinations. The concentration 
of the acid solution is given in gram- equivalents per litre and of 
the plieiiantliraquinone in grams per litre. 

Soluhility of Phenanthraqidnone in Sulphuric Acid at 25°. 

Cone, HoSO, 0-00 5-97 6-19 7-00 9-48 11-6 13-7 

Cone. Ci^HsOj ... 0-0075 0-0080 0-0085 0-0095 0-012 0-019 0-030 

Cone. H^SOi 15-1 17-1 18-6 

Cone. Ci^HgOa ... 0-043 0-082 0-116 

Soluhility of Phe7uinthraquinone in IlydrocMoric Add at 26°. 


Cone. ECl 0-00 3-11 

Cone. CjiHgOa ... 0-0075 0-012 

4-25 

0-016 

5-12 

0-023 

6-05 

0-029 

6-07 

0-031 

7-20 

0*046 

Cone. HCl 

Gone. Cj4Hg02 ... 

8-50 

0-058 

9-25 

0-088 

1 0-8 
0-157 



SolubilUy of Phenanthraquinone 

ia JVii 

Srie Add at 25°. 

Conc.HNOa... 0-00 4-2G 

Cone. CViHijOa ... 0-0075 0-049 

4-54 

0-053 

5-02 

0-067 

6-15 

0-099 

6-60 

0-114 

6-70 

0-118 

Gone. HNOs 

Cone. ... 

7-20 

0-157 

7-45 

0*175 

8-30 

0-227 




These results are shown graphically in the diagram, in which the 
ordinates represent the concentration of the phenanthraquinone in 
centigrams per litre and the abscissae the concentration of the acid 
in gram-equivalents per litre. 

A high degree of accuracy is not claimed for these solubility 
determinations. They are, however, sufficiently accurate to show 
that in every case the solubility increases with increasing concen- 
tration of the acid, indicating that phenanthraquinone has basic 
properties. For the reasons given by Knox and Richards (^oc. 
cit.), these basic properties are attributed to- the formation of salts 
of the oxonium type, in which the oxygen hecomes quadrivalent. 

The increase in solubility is greatest in nitric acid and least in 
sulphuric acid for equivalent concentrations. This was also found 
to be the case with organic acids and phenols (loo. cit.), so that 
salt-formation occurs most readily .'with nitric, acid and least read'ily 
with sulphuric acid.; : ■ 

An attempt was miade', to. 'determine the 'nonceiitration of nitric 

' , 1 . 1 * 2 ,'".', 
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acid 'whici is in equilibrium with pheiianthraquinone and the 
nitrate, C 3 ,|Hg 02 ,HN 03 , according to the reversible reaction 
Cj^HgO. + HNOs Ci,H80.,H-N03. 

The equilibrium is reached very slowly, however, from the left- 
hand. side., By shaking phenanthraquinoiie at 25° with various 
concentrations of nitric acid, it was found that the^ red nitrate was 
formed with concentrations of acid in the neighbourhood of 12 h#, 
but that slightly more dilute acid acted very slowly, as indicated 
by the very slow fall in concentration of the acid with continued 
shaking. Even with 12'5iy-acid, the concentration of the acid 
diminished only slightly, although the red compound was obviously 
present, since the nitrate is formed on the surface of the phen- 



anthraquinone and prevents further action of the acid. The 
eqiiilib rinm was therefore approached from the other side. The 
red nitrate was prepared by the method described hy Kehrmann 
and Mattisson, and shaken at 25°' with various concentrations of 
nitric acid. When the concentration of nitric acid was below 
decomposition of the nitrate took place comparatively 
rapidly until the concentration of the nitric acid, rose to this value, 
provided that sufficient nitrate was added to have both solid phases, 
phenanthraquinoiie and its nitrate, present at ©quilihrium. At 
25°, therefore, pheiianthraquinone and its nitrate, Ci^HgOgsHNOjj, 
are in equilibrium ivith ll-2iV-nitric acid. 

CmiMTaAli D1QFARTM1023T, 

- UinvF.nsvi'Y of Abebdebn. IBecdve.d, June 'im, IftlD,] 
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LXXL— TAe Solubility of Silver Acetate in Acetic Acid 
and of Silver Proyionate in Propionic Acid, 

By Joseph Knox and Helen Reid Will. 

The solubility of silver acetate was determined at 25° in water 
and ill various concentrations of acetic acid, up to about 17iV, in 
order to see wliether an acid salt was fo'rmed under these condi- 
tions. In the analogous case of sodium acetate and acetic acid, 
two acid salts, CoH302lsra,C2H40g and C2H302Na,2C2H402, are 
formed (Farmer, T., 1903, 83, 1440; VasilieS, /, Muss. Fhys. 
Chem. iS'oc., 1909, 41, 753; Dukelski, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem.^ 1909, 
62, 114; Abe, Mem. Goll. Sci. Eng. Kyoto, 1911, 3, 13; Duiining- 
ham, T., 1912, 101, 431). In the case of silver acetate and acetic 
acid at 25°, the solubility curve is continuous, indicating that no 
new phase is formed. The solubility of silver propionate in various 
concentrations of propionic acid was also determined, and a con- 
tinuous solubility curve also obtn.ined. 

The silver salts were purified by recrystallisation from water, 
and shown by analysis to be pure. Excess of the salt was shaken 
with water or varying concentrations of the corresponding acid 
until constant solubility was obtained. The silver salt in solution 
was determined gravimetrically as silver chloride, and ‘the acid by 
titration with sodium hydroxide free from carbonate. The experi- 
mental results are as follows. The concentration of the silver salt 
is given in grams per litre, and that of the acid in gram-equivalents 
per litre. ■ 


Sotuhitify of Silver Acefate In Acetic Aci3 Sol iitions nf 25°. 


Cone. CaHaOaAg. , 

11*13 

10-73 

10*32 9-98 9*52 

9-19 

8-72 8-29 7-73 

7-31 

Cone. C 2 H 4 O 2 ... 

0‘00 

1-00 

2-00 2-98 4*19 

4*98 

5-99 6 -SO 8*01 

8-97, 

Conci CoHaOaAg. 

6-78 

6*15 

5-33 4-96 

4*29 

3-43 ' '2-48 ^ 

1-09' 

Gone. O 2 H 4 O 2 ... 

9-96 

11-02 

12-32 12-97 

13-97 

14*96 15-93 

17-28 


Saluhilitij of Silver Pro'pionate in Propiomc Add Solutions at 25°. 

Cone. CsHsOgAg- 9-04 8-68 8-01 7-60 6-78 5-78 4-96 3-16 247 

Cone. CaHsOg ... 0*00 1-00 2-00 2*97 4*95 6*97 '8*56 11-40 13-03 
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Til© results of the solubility determinations are sliowii graphic- 
ally ill tb© diagram, in wbicb the ordinates represent tb© concen- 
tration of the silver salt in grams per litre and tlie absciss® the 
concentration of tlie acid in gram-equivalents per litre, 

Tbe solubility of silver acetate in water at 25° is given by Gold- 
sclimidt {Zeitsch, physikal, Ghent,, 1898, 25, 91) as 11 ’IS grams 
per litre, and by Jaques (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1909, 5, 225) as 
11 '07 grams per litre. The value obtained by interpolation from 



Raiipenstraucb’s results at 20° and 30°, recalculated to grams per 
litre, is 11*21 grams (Mmatsh., 1885, 6, 585). For silver pro- 
pionate in water at 25°, Goldschmidt (Zoc. cit.) gives 9*04 grams 
per litre, and the same figure is obtained from Raupenstraucb’s 
results (loc. cit.). These values for the solubility of silver acetate 
and silver propionate in water at 25° agree closely with ours. 

■ CHEMlCAn DEPAUnMENT, ■ 

University or Aberdeen. 



Ju7ie IQth, 1919,] 
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Emission Spectra and Atomic Structure. 

A Lecture Deuveeed before the Chemical Society on 
March 6th, 1919. 

By John WilliA-M ISTicholson. 

The invitation of the Council of the Chemical Society to- take part 
in a series of three lectures during the present session is peculiarly 
acceptable to me, in that it gives me an opportunity to draw 
attention to certain problems of atomic structure in wliich further 
progress can scarcely be hoped for without a more complete- co- 
operation between the physicist and chemist than has hitherto 
been customary. 

The chemist appeals frequently to the physicist, or even to the 
mathematician, for guidance. I wish to emphasise, and I hope 
that my remarks will serve to do so, that it is even more a necessity 
that the real aid to be invoked in the problem which we share in 
common — that of the elucidation of the nature of the elementary 
atom — is that of the chemist. It is my belief that this problem 
wil! not proceed further towards a satisfactory solution without 
the joint action of the physicist and the chemist, who have hitherto 
tended to work in separate channels, without a complete knowledge 
of their mutual activities. Some of the problems in which co- 
operation is desirable I hope to indicate, perhaps vaguely, but 
suificiently clearly for those of us who have really common interests. 

Prof. Soddy has relieved my task very much. One of the 
pioneers on the chemical side, he gave an account of the bearing 
of chemistry on the problem of atomic structure which is beyond 
criticism, and to which nothing further can really be added from 
that point of view. Some questions were raised on which more 
could perhaps be said — for instance, the spectra of isotopes, to 
which I may refer again. As regards his address, I should like 
to say at the outset that the views therein expressed cannot be 
contested seriously by the physicist or the mathematician who has 
worked at the problem of atomic structure. 

My own object is to consider this problem from the point of 
view of spectra. I, will endeavour , to "confine my remarks -to : the 
more immediate issues, for the subject of spectra is at present so 
vast as to transcend any delimitation- as a branch of , chemistry or 
of,, physics. - I must,, -consider it only -'Troin' the---' -point of:' view -of 
', atomic; strU'Cture, which, I., hay©-,- -already, described as the ultimate 
aim of both physics and chemistry, an aim only to be adhie-ved.by 
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co-operative effort, and jjreferably by the existence at the same 
time of strong” chemical and physical schools at one of onr leading 
universities. Prof. Soddy began at the /'heavy end of the 
periodic table of the elements. I shall, in effect, begin at the 
“ light ” end — with hydrogen and helium and possible lighter 
elements. Before I so begin, however, a few words regarding the 
nature of spectra are necessary — and my remarks are confined to 
emission spectra, and not absorption spectra, which, although of 
supreme importance to the chemist, are less interesting as bearing 
on the structure of the atom.. 

Any complete account of the nature of spectral series, as 
elucidated by experiment, would be quite outside the limits of time 
of a single lecture. I must perforce neglect various matters, such 
as satellites of spectrum lines, as of secondary importance. The 
account of spectra which I give must be accepted as an ideal 
simplification of existing spectra, to which, nevertheless, theories 
of atomic structure must conform. Moreover, it is not to be under- 
stood that such an account is valid for the heavier elements, the 
spectra of which exhibit a more complex scheme of relations, but 
since atomic theories must in practice be illustrated or even con- 
firmed from the lighter and more chemically simple elements, show- 
ing the simpler types of spectra, no disadvantage is thereby 
involved. 

Series of spectrum lines will then he regarded as falling into 
three mutually related sets — the so-called diffuse, sharp, and prin- 
cipal series. The existence of any one of these implies that of the 
other two, and the lines constituting any one of these series may 
be single, double, or triple. An element may emit two distinct 
sets of series, perhaps more. For instance, helium gives three 
series of single lines and three of doublets. It is a great advantage 
to work with wave numbers, or numbers of complete wave-lengths 
in a centimetre, rather than wave-lengths themselves, in the dis- 
cussion of series, for this procedure enables the relations of the 
three types of series to be stated very simply. If we proceed along 
a spectrum series towards the violet, the lines are seen to become 
closer and closer together until a limit is reached at which two 
successive meimbers coincide. Lines are never, in fact, visible in 
the laboratory near this limit, although their convergence towards 
it can be seen readily enough, the actual limit being a matter of 
calculation. The diffuse and sharp seri® tend to the same limit 
in all case©, and from this ' limit ; we can calculate, and thereby 
predict, the wave-number intervals between the lines of the prin- 
cipal series. The Eydherg-Sphuster law gives ako the limit of the 
principad series. 
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Id. regard to double lilies^, the series relations are even more 
interesting. Tbe wave-iiumber interval between tbe tT.vo members 
of a doublet, is constant along bhe- diffuse and sharp series- — tlie two 
members form separate series tending to different limits. In a 
principal series, on tbe other band, they tend to tbe same limit, 
and tbe doublets rapidly become narrower towards tbe violet end 
of tbe spectrum. 

Our present interest in these questions is mainly confined to tbe 
discovery of a chemical atom which can produce a set of ethereal 
waves tbe frequencies of which are related in this curious manner. 

I will endeavour to summarise some of the more extreme difficul- 
ties met at the outset. In the first place, a series contains an 
infinite number of lines, and if the spectra are in any sense 
dynamical vibrations of tbe atom, the frequencies of which are 
transmitted to our instruments by the ether, the atom must have 
an infinite number of degrees of freedom. This is not consistent 
with the very finite number of possible vibrating parts which, 
from many converging lines of evidence, we are now compelled to 
assume for its structure — the positive nucleus and some electrons in 
rotation round it. The only way to surmount this difficulty is, in 
fact, to postulate that series spectra are derived from the nucleus, 
and are not a question of the outer electrons. This nucleus must 
then be endowed with an extremely complex structure. In this 
way, we might hope to preserve the conception of spectra as 
dynamical vibrations, and all the lines of the three series might 
then arise simultaneously from the same atom. We cannot 
altogether reject this possibility, but if it were more than a possi- 
bility, we should be driven to a very disappointing conclusion. 
For nuclear structure is a thing we naay, and often do, speculate 
about, but it is at tbe same time practically beyond the power of 
our experiments- "We know, for instance, that a- and j8-particles 
in radioactive phenomena are shot from the nucleus, but nothing 
we can do appears to have any retarding or accelerating effect on 
such phenomena or to give a clue to the arrangement of the 
particles before their emission. We cannot, iii fact, influence the 
nucleus in any effective way, but only its surrounding electrons. 
Speculative theories of spectra as arising from a nucleus may then 
be constructed in the future, but there would remain the funda- 
mental difficulty of testing them experimentally. Many pheno- 
mena, however, for instance, -the Zeeman and Stark effects, and 
the curious variations shown in ■ the, spectra of . mixed gases, seem 
to indicate that ■, the. surrounding .electrons are, vitally concerned 
.and that the, nucleus.,.gives-. "US , no mode of escape..,,. . 

, Since we cannot have the infinite number of degrees ' Uf fteedom,, 
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the conception of an infinite nmnher- of states of an atom arises 
with a finite number of spectrum lines — perhaps only one' — corre- 
sponding with each state. Two lines of the sam.© series are then 
never given simuitaiieo'Usly from the same atom. This underlies 
the two' theories of production of spectra which have achieved some 
success, namely, the theories of Ritz and Bohr, on which more v/iil 
be said later. 

The second difliculty to which I shall refer is that all the formulae 
which give a useful expression for the series relations of spectral 
lines serve to show quit© conclusively that the frequencies of the 
lines are simple functions of a quantity to which we can assign 
any whole-number value we please, each value corresponding with 
a definite 'line. Dynamical theory always leads to an expression 
for the square of the frequency, and the frequency itself is a square 
root which ordinarily does not work out into a simple form. This 
difficulty is of a type which I do not wish to expound at length 
now, but it is vSufficient to say that a satisfactory theory of spectra 
as atomic vibrations must lead to an equation giving the frequency 
itself, and not its square, in the first instance. There is only one 
known case in which this occurs, namely, the case in which the 
forces which regulate the vibrations of the atomic electrons are 
mainly magnetic,. This is the manner in which Ritz overcomes the 
difficulty. H© found it necessary to postulate the existence of a 
specific magnetic moment — the magneton., in fact — which was in- 
variable, like the electric charge of an electron, from atom to 
atom. An atom could contain various numbers of magnetons, each 
corresponding with one of its '‘states,’' and each state gave a 
spectrum line when the electrons of the atom vibrated under the 
influence of the elementary contained magnets. 

This theory of spectra was extraordinarily successful. Its 
prophecies were verified at every turn, and it was the instrument 
which, more than any other, has directed the experimental work of 
speotroscopists into fruitful channels and led to^ a consolidation 
of 'the phenomena of spectra into great generalisations which are 
now fully esltablished. It led, in fact, to the well-known com- 
hinaUon /pj-irhcifle .of spectra on which Bohr’s theor}?* was subse- 
quently founded. The defects which are regarded as fatal to it 
are derived from other considerations than those of spectra. Such 
problems as the scattering of a- and jS-particles by atoms, treated 
experimentally and compared with the theory developed by 
Darwin, Bohr, and others, do not appear to be cohsistent with 
such fields of magnetic type, although Hicks has had some : success 
in the contrary direction in interpreting the defleGtioiis of these 
particles by a magnetic cot© of the atonic 
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I do not propose to say more regarding tlie existence of magnetic 
forces within the atom or as regards the existence or non-existence 
of the magneton itself. There is a vast amount of literature on 
the subject, which only, in fact, comes into the scope of existing 
theories of spectra in the manner already briefly indicated. The 
other theory which has had some success in explaining series spectra 
is of quite another type, and does not admit such magnetic forces. 
We shall discuss it later, but shall proceed at present to consider 
some spectra which do not form ordinary series. 

It is difficult to think of an atom as a nucleus of positive elec- 
tricity with satellite electrons without imagining that the atom 
is capable of vibrations of a periodic type, and that these vibra- 
tions must show themselves in the form of optical wave-lengths. 
These should, from general considerations, have a frequency which 
brings many at least into the visible spectrum. The argument is 
founded merely on the accepted — from many well-established facts 
-^values of the radii, electronic velocities, and so forth. I ■will 
proceed to give a short account of some of my own work in this 
connexion, the data on which it is founded being mainly those of 
spectroscopic astronomy. 

In the first place, one very general result must be stated. It is 
so frequently ignored in the construction of theoretical atoms that 
too much emphasis can scarcely he given. Under the inverse 
square law of attraction or repulsion of elements of electricity, or, 
indeed, any inverse law at all, coplanar rings of electrons are not 
possible, in the sense that even an undisturbed atom cannot pre- 
serve its configuration. The conclusion may probably be extended 
to non-coplanar rings. 

Rutherford lias shown that the nucleus apparently continues to 
act on electrons with this law at distances less than the atomic 
radius, and there is much evidence that the electrons continue so 
to act on each other. If this is confirmed further, the explanations 
of the phenomena of Rontgen radiation, based on transfer of an 
electron from on© ring to another, will fall to the ground. The 
subject has many ramifications, and the following statements, cap- 
able of logical demonstration, show, the chaos in wdiich the physics 
of the atom is now involved : — 

(1) Experiments on scattering of a- and ^-parj-icles by atoms 
indicate that the usual laws of electrical action are valid inside 
the atom. This precludes comparable forces of magnetic origin. 

(2) Separate rings of electrons are impossible if (1) is true, and 

this would annihilate,’ attempts- hitherto made to interpret the 
■'characteristic X-radiation ■■■■ of ■ ■ . ei.toms, '■, which „ then can only be a, 
property of the nucleus. , v ' .9^ ■ 
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(3) The now accepted dimensions of this nucleus are not coii- 
sistent with (2). They are also not. consistent with the fact that 
it is capable of sending out j8-particles during a radioactive change, 
for a single ^-particle is much larger than a nucleus. 

It would be possible to continue such a table of contradictions 
for a considerable time, and if the quantum theory is invoked, the 
situation is little better. I do not wish to do' more than indicate 
the position, for more could not be done in a Sufficient space. 
What I wish to make clear is that whilst those who, like Prof. 
Soddy, discuss radioactive phenomena, proceed from, the heavy ” 
end of the periodic table, any constructive account of spectra must 
begin at the “light’' end, 

For th© simplest possible elements, there can only be a question 
of one ring, whatever view is adopted. My own procedure was as 
follows. Taking the ordinary laws of electrical action, it is possible 
to work out tlici frequencies of dynamical vibration of an atom 
with, say, any number of electrons up to six, in one ring, rotating 
round a nucleus of any defined strength. Th© ratios of these fre- 
quencies are pure numbers in most cases, although for certain 
defined vibrations there is a small correction involving the ratio 
of mass of the electron and nucleus. We may search for vibra- 
tions, falling into groups with the prescribed ratios among 
individual members, in any spectrum, that is known to emanate 
from matter of the simplest form — determined by th© fact that no 
known element heavier than helium, for instance', is indicated as 
being present — and if such a spectrum is found which falls com- 
pletely into such groups there is an a priori case for the con- 
clusion that we have given a theory of the spectrum which is satis- 
factory, and of necessity settles many points of atomic structure. 

The nebulse and the solar corona have been generally believed 
to consist of the simplest forms of matter. They have always been 
invoked by speculators on the periodic table and its possible 
“early” elements, and with much reason. The spectrum of a 
nebula, for instance, contains only, lines of hydrogen and helium, 
and '(dhors which cannot be produced in the laboratory after every 
possible mode of deriving them from likely elements has been tried. 
Th© spectrum of the corona, whilst rich in lines, contains notliiiig 
lhat can be produced in tlie laboratory. Naturally, in a search 
for the groups in specified numerical ratios, derived from precisely 
described atoms, w© began with these spectra. The results were 
startling. The coronal spectrum consists entirely of lines— -in 
number about thirty-six — ^whioh all fit precisely into the scheme 
of ratios for elementary atoms in which the nucleus has a charge 
6e or 7e, and five or seven electrons rotating round it, as the case 
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may be, in its normal state, and smaller or greater numbers in its 
cliarged states, Tbe cbemical identity of tlie atom must be 
regarded as determined by the charge of its nucleus — or its atomic 
mimber. , The whole coronal spectrum can thus be linked up as the 
superposed spectra of two chemical substances, and represented by 
simple formulse. It was found, moreover, that these formulas 
would go further and predict the existence of new and unobserved 
spectrum lines. A notable instance was the coronium line X6374 
found by MM. Deslandres and Carrasco some time after the publi- 
cation of the formula which predicted it, and similar predictions 
in the case of the spectra of planetary nebulas have been verified. 
The corresponding substances in the nebulas which are invoked as 
hypothetical entities are the same in kind as those for the solar 
corona, differing only in" nuclear charge or atomic number. It is 
curious to note that the atomic numbers of the necessary hypo- 
thetical atoms for nebulae are the even numbers 2, 4, 6, and for 
the corona they are odd numbers, 5, 7, The coronal spectrum 
appears to come in the main from these hypothetical atoms endowed 
with strong negative charges, for instance, the atom 7e with 9 
revolving electrons. This points to an abundance of negatii/e 
electrons in the corona, unattached to atoms and readily capable 
of attachment. There is much e\^idence, at the same time, that 
the atoms themselves are endowed with very high velocities, and 
may be a new form, of a-particle. 

To return to our main argument. What all these atoms share 
ill common is the fact that their angular momenta are simple 
multiples of a constant unit. Armed, with this generalisation, we 
can calculate the spectrum of any of these hypothetical elements — 
say one in the nebula — from that of another of different chemical 
nature— say one in the corona. I ventured to put forward the 
suggestion that this was the real basis of the quantum theory, and 
that the angular momenta of the electrons in all atoms were related 
in this simple way to a universal constant of nature, -which, being 
an angular momentum, had the proper dimensions, and even the 
proper iiumerical value, as calculation showed, of Planck’s unit. 

Br, Bohr, in the theory of series spectra which he subsequently 
put forward, adopted this generalisation. Prof .Jeans is to address 
you on the subject the fringe of which we are nqw touching, so 
that I will proceed no further, but turn aside to another aspect of 
importance to chemists. ' We have seen , alimdy that' in ' certain 
spectrum lines calculated in the way ' outlined ■ above, there will be 
a' small discrepancy of wave-length due to the fact that the nucleus 
itself, oscillates, as, well as. electrons, in the types of vibration 
prodiic,i.ng these lines. , Its, mass must therefore enter into the 
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question in tliese special cases, and it enters as a small term of 
order m jM, -wliere m is the mass of the electron and M that of the 
nucleus. From the discrepancies, we can calculate M'jm, which, 
with our practical knowledge of H jm, where H is the mass of the 
hydrogen atom, gives us MjH^ the atomic weight of the hypo- 
thetical atom. Very concordant results are obtained from these 
calculations. The atomic weight of coronium, the name given to 
the hypothetical atom causing the most striking line X 5303 in the 
coronal spectrum, is 4*0, suggesting that it may be a heliuni atom 
radiating in an unusual manner in an unusual environment; but 
the atomic weight of the other element there required is 2-0, which 
corresponds with no known terrestrial element. Again, in the 
nebuljE, the two most important atoms required give atomic weights 
1*3, 3*0, again with no known terrestrial- equivalent. Yet, never- 
theless, MM. Buisson and Fabry, by their method of determining 
the mass of a radiating atom from the interference of its radiation, 
experimentally confirmed the value 3*0, and showed that the 
element for which our value is 1*3 had an atomic weight greater 
than, but not much greater than, that of hydrogen. It seems 
necessary tO' presume the existence, in circumstances which we 
perhaps are unable to produce at present in the laboratory — and 
maintain for a length of time — of such atoms which may not be 
chemical elements in the sense ordinarily understood by that term. 

We have, in fact, two alternatives. Either the atoms in ques- 
tion have not an existence or have not been produced terrestrially, 
or we have not yet excited them in the laboratory in the appro- 
priate manner to produce such spectra. The latter alternative 
seems more probable. There is reason to' believe that the coronal 
spectrum at least consists of a somewhat scattered " negative band ” 
spectrum, produced in the presence of an excess of electrons by a 
very mild form of excitation. However that may be, these spectra, 
although without doubt the first spectra to receive a strict 
theoretical basis which is satisfactory, are not series spectra as 
known to us, being in the nature of their relations very analogous 
to, and without doubt a special case of, band spectra. Series 
spectra themselves, as defined above, cannot, as we have seen, be 
ascribed to dynamical vibrations about an atomic condition of 
steady motion. 

Before we proceed to series spectra, we should perhaps statei the 
assumptions involved in the above work. They are, in effect, 
identical with the conclusions derived by Sir Ernest Butherford on 
experimental grounds about six months , after the publication of 
the first paper in which some of th€?se results were obtained. In 
fact, they can all be included in the statement that the nucleus is 
at least as small as an electron, and that the law of force between 
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electric cliarges is strictly — -to an extreme order of approximation — ■ 
tliat of tile inverse square. It is not necessary at tliis point to 
einpliasise the very definite atomic structure wMcli these results 
imply. Til© law of inverse square, the small nucleus, the existence 
of Planck’s constant as a universal angular momentum, are simple 
examples of what can be deduced. The law of at least some 
negative spectra of atoms, previously unknown, is another corollary. 
Many of these deductions have been confirmed by the later experi- 
mental work, on quite other ground, of E,ntherford and of his 
colleagues, and have to a large extent become part of the essential 
basis of Bohr’s theory of spectra and its extraordinary con- 
sequences, recently worked out by Paschen and others, in regard 
to the fine structure of lines in the spectrum of hydrogen. 

The spectra which we have just described are not series spectra 
in the ordinary sense of the term. They are in all essentials band 
spectra. Their production in the laboratory from known materials 
involves a new type of experiment — an experiment in which a gas 
of extreme tenuity must be excited by an electric force insufficient 
to ionise the gas and thus detach an electron, but sufficient to show 
a ‘'dynamical vibration” spectrum after an exposure of many 
hours. No such form of excitation has yet been tried in any 
experimental production of spectra, but it is now being tried by Pr. 
Merton. It appears to be the only hope of producing some of these 
elusive astronomical spectra in the laboratory, and thus reaching 
on© of the goals of the astronomical spectroscopist. 

It is already clear that series spectra cannot be “dynamical 
vibration ” spectra from the reasons cited above. , What are they ! 
The only suggestion which has met with any considerable success 
is that of Dr. Bohr. Proceeding from the point of view outlined 
above, he supposes, for instance, that an atom of hydrogen can 
have on© electron rotating with an angular momentum which is 
any multiple of hf^Tc, where h is Planck’s constant. He calculates 
the energy in any such state of rotation — a stationary state — and 
assumes that radiation is emitted in the passage between two such 
stationary states of amount equal to the loss of energy between 
the states, and also of amount hv, where, in accordance with 
'Planck’s law, v is the frequency of the emitted vibration. He thus 
deduces the hydrogen spectrum as containing the frequencies 

where m ..and n\ are any' integers and, 5 is a universal constant, 
dependent on Planck’s . ^const'ant, the calculated value of which ' 
approximates in a remarkal3le way to Rydberg’s universal /constant 
,of spectra. . The, theory /does, in fact, reproduce: the hydrogen 
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spectrum, altliougii, of course, that of Bitz, founded on the 
magneton, did th© same, and is too frequently ignored. I wish 
at this pjoint to make a remark which seems to me essential, and 
relates to a matter not previously dealt with effectively by 
theoretical physicists intent upon constructing models of a hydrogen 
atom which can give th© Balmer series spectrum. This spectrum 
consists of about six lines in the laboratory. The actual spectrum 
■of the hydrogen aiom contains more than a thousand lines, the 
rest being the so-called “secondary spectrum. “ At least six 
theories of a hydrogen atom have now been given, leading to the 
Balmer series as its spectrum. But none gives any clue to the 
origin of the secondary spectrmn of hydrogen, which is the real 
key to th© problem of atomic structure, for it is known to be due 
in the main to the hydrogen atom, and not the molecule. I regard 
the disentanglement of this spectrum into its component bands 
and series as the most fundamental problem of modern spectro- 
scopy. It is the great simplicity of the formula for th© Balmer 
series which renders it so easy to construct physical theories to 
account for it. These theories are, nevertheless, unable to carry 
conviction if they do not provide for a much more extensive spec- 
tram of the hydrogen atom, and no theory has yet even begun 
this task, which is one of great difficulty in the case of an atom 
believed to contain only one electron. 

I have naturally confined my attention mainly to the more 
fundamental matters which relate to the simplest chemical atoms. 
Time is too short to enter into many other interesting points, such, 
for instance, as the fine structure of the hydrogen lines, which Dr. 
Merton and I have been elucidating recently. It is now known, 
for instence, that th© Balmer series is a principal series, and not 
a . diffuse series, as hitherto assumed. ■ This result alone has an 
important bearing on th© mechanism of production of this series 
from an assigned atom. If we were to discuss the spectra of mixed 
gases or of molecules, a host of problems remains to- be solved, and 
' can only be solved by co-operation of , the physicist and chemist. 
To give only one instance, w© may ask a question. In a mixture 
of calcium and barium molecules, with perhaps a temporary 
association CaBa, what relation would the spectrum of such a 
moleciiie have to those of the calcium and barium molecules ? The 
’whole question of th© spectra of the temporary associations found,; 
in vacuum, tubes, and analysed by Sir J. J. Thomson’s method of 
“ positive, rays,” remains for solution. Ail such work will bear 
on the problem of atomic structure, for an atom is not satisfactory 
unless it also forms molecules th© spectra of which are deducible 
from that of the atom. No present ra.odel of a hydrogen atom 
appears as yet to have succeeded. 
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The Quantum Theory and New Theories of 
Atomic Structure. 


A Lectuue BelivepvEd befoue the Chemical vSccieta on 
May 1st, 1919. 

By James Hop wood Jeans. 

The probieiii of the structure of matter falls into two parts; firstj, 
the problem of determining tli© constituent parts of matter, and, 
second, that of determining the Ieays according to which these 
constituent parts move and react with one another. 

It has for some time been universally accepted that the funda- 
mental constituents of matter are electrical in their nature, consist- 
ing of bodies of infinitesimal size carrying electric charges which 
are inseparable from them. Briefly speaking, matter is made up 
of positive and negative charges of electricity. The properties of 
the bodies carrying the negative charges are fairly well known. 
These bodies are the negative electrons; they all carry precisely 
the same charge and have precisely the same .mass. They are 
independent of the chemical nature of the substance to which they 
belong, and so form standardised and interchangeable parts of all 
atoms. The same electron which at one instant forms part of an 
atom of hydrogen may at some future instant form part of an 
atom of iron; at another instant it may play the role of a "■free” 
electron, its motion contributing to the carrying of an electric 
‘ current through a mass of metal or of gas. 

The properties of the positive charges, or nuclei’'’ as they' are 
commonly called, arc known with less certainty. I will try to 
discuss these properties in their logical ordei’ rather than in the 
chronological order of their discovery. Rutherford has proved 
that the a-rays emitted by radioactive substances are positively 
charged particles; he has shown that they ail carry the same 
charge, and that this is equal, numerically, to twice the charge 
' carried' by,, a negative ..electron.- Tf ■— --e is the’ charge carried,' by 
each negative electron, the" o-pa'rticl© 'carries a charge +2e. Thus.' 
an a-p article and two negative electrons would form a system, 
carrying zero charge—an electrically neutral system. The system 
constituted in /this way has been shown by Rutherford to be the 
normal ..h'sEum.', atom. Thus the. positive nucleus of , / the ^ 'helium 
. . atom is simply - the ct-particle; its charge is -r2e: it® ia.ass; is,/ of 
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course, tie mass of tie lielium atom minus twice tie mass of a 
negative electron. Since tie mass of tie ieliiim atom is about 
7300 times tiat of a negative electron, we may say tiat tie positive 
nucleus carries practically all tie mass of tie ielium atom. 

Tie size of tie negative electron is well loiown. Tie variation 
of its mass with its velocity proves tiat tie -wide of its mass is 
electromagnetic, and tiis circumstance enables us to assign to it tie 
definite radius 2 x cm. Tie size of tie ielium atom is also 

Imowii — fro-iii tie kinetic tieory of gases. Its radius is almost 
exactly 10~^ cm., or just about 50.000 times tiat of tie negative 
electron. 

We are led to wonder w’ietier tie positive nucleus carries most 
of tie size of tie atom as well as most of its mass. Tie answer 
is provided by experiments on tie scattering of orparticies by 
matter. Imagine a Jet of a-particles directed on to a tiin sieet 
of‘ matter. If tie a-particles were of tie size of ielium atoms, it 
is clear tiat tliey would be obstructed at every point by tie atoms 
of tie matter, and would not emerge as a jet at all. It ias, in 
point of fact, been found that tie majority of tie a-particles 
emerge with their 2 >atis only siigitly deflected by tieir encounters 
with tie atoms of tie matter, wiilst a few iave tieir patis 
deflected tirougi t|uite large angles. Tie inference wiici must 
be drawn is tliat not only are tie a-jjarticles excessively minute, 
but also that tie parts of tie atoms wiich are effective in deflecting 
tie patis of tie a-particles are tiemselves excessively minute. 
Tie actual amoimt of scattering observed agrees quantitatively 
witi tiis conclusion, provided it is assumed tiat eaci atom con- 
tains only one positive nucleus, its size being infinitesimal compared 
witi the size of an atom, and its charge being approximately pro- 
portional to tie atomic weight of tie matter. 

Thus tie nornial atom is found to consist of a certain number, 
3", of negative electrons, each of ciarg© —e, and a positive nucleus 
of extremely minute size and of charge Ne. 37or ielium we iave 
already seen that 21" = 3, and the question mimediately arises as to 
I he value of 3^ for other elements. 

Tiis problem ias been solved by experiineats mi tie X-ray 
spectra of tie elements. Suppose tie elements are arranged in 
order of tieir atomic weight, beginning with hydrogen, tie lightest, 
leaving unoceiipied , gaps where hie, periodic lawf suggests that 'an 
element remains to be discovered, for example, between tungsten, 
and osmium, and reversing lie order of elements where this is 
demanded by tie periodic . law, so ''tiat,. Tor 'instance, ' cobalt is 
placed before nickel and argon before potassium. , Tie atomic 
number’*’ JV ol any element is that ■■wiici' represents its position in 
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this series. Thus for h57-drogen iF = l, for helium ^^ = 2, for lithium 
i? = 3, for argon iF = 18, for potassium .¥ = 19, for silver .¥ = 47j and 
so on. Then Moseley and others have proved — and I think most 
physicists are content to accept the proof as conclusive — that the 
iiumher of negative electrons in the normal uncharged atom of any 
element is equal to the atomic number F of that element. The 
charge on the positive nucleus of an atom of an element is accord- 
ingly il'e, where .¥ is the atomic number of the element. 

This settles, I think, in the opinion of most pliysicists, finally 
and iucontrovertibly, the problem of determining the ingredients 
of the atom. The uncharged hydrogen atom consists of a single 
negative electron of charge — e and a positive nucleus of charge 
-i- e, the mass of which is something like 1840 times that of the 
negative electron. The uncharged helium atom consists of two 
negative electrons and a nucleus of charge 2e, and so on. 

The problem of determining how these constituents are arranged 
and move inside the atom is still far from complete solution. The 
material we have to work on consists almost entirely of the spectra 
of the elements; these provide a mass of data which admit of 
accurate measurement to five, or even six, significant figures. 
Knowing the structure of, say, the hydrogen atom, vTe could calcu- 
late its spectrum if we knew its laws of motion, Just as Newton, 
coiijectiiraily knowing the law of gravitation, could calculate what 
the orbit of a planet ought to be. 

Suppose, for instance, that the positive nucleus and the negative 
electron, which form the normal hydrogen atom, moved according 
to the ordinary electrostatic law, by which the force varies as the 
inverse square of the distance. The positive nucleus, being 1840 
times more massive than the negative electron, would remain prac- 
tically at rest, wdiilst the electron would describe an elliptical 
orbit about it. The radiation which would he emitted by an 
electron describing such an orbit can readily be calculated. There 
would be orbits of all possible sizes, and therefore of all possible 
periods, so that the emitted radiation would be of all possible fre- 
quencies — in other words, the spectrum would be continuous. 
Since the spectrum of the hydrogen atom consists of sharply defined 
lines, it is therefore at once clear that the motion in the hydrogen 
atom is nob governed by the ordinary electrostatic laws. Precisely 
similar reasoning shows that the electron cannot move under any 
continuous force from the positive nucleus. 

* Knowing the laws of motion, we could determine the spectrum. 
■Unfortunately, the converse problem is', not soluble'; 'knowing the 
■spectrum, we, cannot deduce the laws :of: motion.; Some knowledge 
of' a general kind can be obtained-— in. particular, the laws of motion 
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are necessarily discontinuous, for continuous laws of inotion would 
lead to a continuous spectrum. 

So far, -we have considered the atomic spectrimi. A somewhat 
similar situation presents itself when we turn tO' the consideration 
of the continuous . spectrum of a solid. Excejat- for irregularities 
arising from imperfect emission of the surface, all solid bodies give 
tile same spectrum at the .same temperature- The nature of this 
spectrum depends on the laws which govern the motion of the 
electrons by which the radiation is emitted. Different spectra 
would correspoiid with different laws of motion, and conversely. 
Again, if we knew the laws of motion, it would be possible to 
detemiine the spectrum. ■ 

If the motion of the electrons were governed by the classical 
laws of mechanics (Newton’s laws), it can be shown that the 
spectrum would be of a very special type — there would be no wave- 
leugtli of ma.ximiim energy, but the energy would increase in- 
definitely as the wave-length decreased. Thus the total spectral 
energy at any finite temperature would be infinite, all the energy 
running into the vraves of shortest wave-length. It is therefore 
clear that the motion of electrons is not governed by the classical 
laws of mechanics. 

In 1901 Planck, starting from a system of laws which differed 
entirely from the classical laws, and in particular involved the idea 
of discontinuous motion, arrived at a spectral formula which has 
since been found to agree extremely well, probably perfectly, with 
the observed spectrum of a solid. Although Planck’s spectral 
formula, regarded as an expression of a fact of nature, has since 
gained universal acceptance, his method of deducing it has been 
widely objected to, mainly on account of his assumption of dis- 
continuous motion. In 1910 I was able to show that Planck’s 
formula could not possibly be arrived at except from a system of 
laws which involved discontinuities of some kind, and, further, I 
found that the nature of these discontinuities must necessarily be 
substantially of the type already assumed by Planck. Almost 
identical conclusions were enunciated by Poincare about a year 
later, together with important additions. 

Thus from a study of the continuons spectrum of a solid we con- 
clude that the motion of the radiation-emitting electrons must be of 
3 . discontinuous nature. It is, unfortunately, not possible to specify 
the nature of these discontinuities completely, but a good deal is, 
known. When the electron is executing isochronous vibrations, the, 
total energy of the vibration (potential plus kinetic) must fall 
into “quanta.” The energy may be equal to one quantum, t^vo 
quanta^ etc., but cannot involve fractions of the quantum. Thus 
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Aviieii tie energy changes, there must he an instantaneous ahsorp- 
tion or emission of a whole quantum of energy. In general, how- 
ever, when the -energj’ of a vibration changes, the frequency also 
changes. Now the quantum ’’ of energy is not the same for all 
vibrations; it depends on the frequencj" of the vibration. If v is 
the frequency, the quantum is hv, where h is a universal constant 
of nature — Planck's ''‘'Wirkungsquantum.”' Thus if an electron 
jumps from a vibration in which it has quanta, its frequency 
being Vj, to a vibration in which it has -Ug quanta, its frequency 
being it must instantaneously emit an amount of energy 

Evidence as to what happens to the energy thus suddenly emitted 
is provided by the photoelectric phenomenon. To ionise an atom 
of any substance requires an amount of energy, Q, which depends 
on the nature of the atom. Now the atoms of any substance can 
be ionised by light, but only by light the frequency of which is 
above a critical value i'q, which again depends on the nature of 
the atom. This frequency vq is related to the energy Q required 
for ionisation by the relation Q = hvQ (approximately at least). 
Thus it looks as though light of frequency v travelled through the 
ether tied up in some way in bundles of amount hv — ^in fact, in 
quanta. This is Einstein^s hypothesis of light-quanta ; no doiiTjt it 
does not express the whole truth, but it must be somewhere near 
to the truth. , 

Accepting this hypothesis provisionally, the amount of energy, 
which we imagined to be set free from one atoii!. 
will wander through space as a single quantum ; in order that it 
may satisfy the quantum relation (energy =/iv), its frequency must 
be, «p’i— «2rq. 

On these .foundations, Bohr has, with extraordinary skill and 
acumen, developed his theory of Ime-spectra. The frequency ' iq ■ of 
the original vibration having quanta- must depend on and 
similarly Vg must depend on n^, ' Thus the frequency of the 
-emitted vibration' will be expressible: mathematically in a formula 
of the type . ' , * 

I A(%)“A(«2)v . 

and on giving all possible values to % and we ought to obtain 
the whole line-spectrum of the element. 

I, The case of the hydrogen atom, is particularly simple. To a first 
approximation we^ may , consider the 'massive positive ".charge ' as,, 
being at rest,.' and the formula :is'. found to be 
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Tliis gives exactly the hydrogen spectrum (Balmer’s series heing 
given by Lyman^s series by — etc.) provided N is equal 

to Sydberg’s constant. Now the theoretical value of N depends 
only on universal constants of nature. The value of each of these 
is known to about 1 part in 200, and on inserting these values, the 
theoretical value of N is found to be equal to Rydberg’s constant 
to about 1 part in 200. There is thus the most brilliant agTeeinent, 
quantitatively and qualitatively, between the observed 
spectrum of hydrogen and the theoretical spectrum predicted by 
Bohr’s theory. 

The assumption that the massive positive nucleus stands at rest 
is only approximately true; actually it will oscillate round the 
centre of gravity of itself and the negative electron, and this will , 
introduce a correction of the order of Mjm, the ratio of the mass 
of the nucleus to that of the electron. By comparing the 
theoretical correction with spectroscopic observations, Bowler has 
deduced for IT/m the value 1835, a value which agrees exceed- 
ingly well with other determinations of M and m. 

Still one other correction of a most fascinating kind must be 
inentioned, Bohr’s theory takes its simplest form when the 
electron orbits are assumed to be circular; the simple spectral laws 
are - exact for circular orbits. Consistently with the quantum 
dynamics, however, the electron can also describe a series of 
elliptic orbits. This possibility gives rise to a new series of fre- 
quencies which differ only from those of circular orbits by quanti- 
ties of the order of (vfyy, W'here F is the velocity of light and v 
that' of the electron in its orbit. The theory of relativity makes 
it possible to calculate the corrections to the frequencies introduced 
by the elHpticities of the orbits. Sommerfeld has carried the ; 
calculation through, and believes that the whole series of frequencies 
exactly account for the fine structure of the spectral lines. The 
agreement, so far, is limited to the single line for this, it is/ 
perfect both qualitatively and quantitatively, and I venture tco 
predict that a similar explanation will soon be found of the fin'e 
structure of other lines. . ^ 

This is as far as we can go with any confidence. It seems tc) 
m© that experimental evidence and abstract reasoning combined', 
practically limit us to one view of the structure and mechanisin''- 
of the simpler atoms, and this view is confi.rmed. by a large amount: 
of exact spectroscopic evidence. The structure is that of the so- j 
called Rutherford atom ; the simpler atoms (hydrogen and helium ' 
at least) consist of an extremely minute central nucleus with one 1, 
or more negative electrons revolving round. The mechanism is 
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tliat of Bohr's tlieoiy, and is based upon, and governed by, tlie, 
qiiantiim dynamics. 

We cannot, I think, claim to laiow anytJung witli certainty as 
to the ultimate structure of the more complex atom?, especially 
those of radioactive substances, and our definite kiioviedge of 
atomic mechanism is practicalhv limited to the few case= in 
the atom contains only two constituents — -the liydrogen atoiii, the 
positively charged helium atom, and possibly also the doiibly- 
charged iitliiuni atom.' The ‘“'problem of three bodies'’' lias not 
yet been solved in quantum dynamics any more than in gravita- 
tional theory. This is scarcely surprising in view of the fact that 
the whole quantum theory is •wholly a creation of the present 
century. 

We cannot speak •with any conhdence as to the mechanism .of 
complete molecules other than the monatomic heli'am molecule; 
for even the simplest complete molecule, the hydrogen molecule, 
consists of four constituent parts. If progress continues at its 
present rate', however, there is every reason for hoping that within 
a few years the whole scheme of quantum-mechanics will have been 
unravelled. The problems of valency, stereochemistry, the pe^riodic 
law, the stability of chemical compounds, their optical and colour 
properties, and a host of other chemical problems, will then become 
the province of the mathematician. In spite of the rapidly pro- 
gressing fusion of all branches of science, the chemist and the 
mathematician have up to the present remained almost inde- 
pendent. It seems possible that in the near future the chemist will 
scarcely think of making progress ' except with the help of the 
mathematician.. In spite of its history of extraordinary triumphs, 
chemistry is to-day as much an empirical science- as electricity was 
before the time of Maxwell. If once chemistry becomes a mathe-. 
matieal science, it 'may progress -at a rate at present undreamed of. 


LXX.II. — Interaction of 3IercuTic and Cupric Chlorides 
Respectively and the MercaptmiB and Potential 
MercoptanS:, 

, By Peafulla Chandea, Ray, . 

Some four years ago-, the author ventured to put forth the view 
that the compounds -which mercuric, ' platinic, and cupric chlorides, 
respectively, yield with thiocarhamide and- thioacet amide, etc., are 
of the same nature as those obtained - by the interaction of these 
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lialodds and real mercap.tans, tliat is, they are cliloroniercapfcides 
(P., 1914, 30, 304), and it seemed desirable to undertake a 
systematic study of the behaviour of mercuric, cupric, and platinic 
C'iiioricles towards some of the typical mono- and di-mercaptans, 
namely, ethyl and ethylene mercaptans (dithioetbyleiie glycol) and 
2-tliiol-5-thio-4-pIienyI-'4 ; o-dihydro-1 ; 3 : 4-thiodiazole. 

Ethyl mercaptan 3 /ields under normal conditions chloroplatiiimii 
mercaptide, (EtS) 2 PtCl, and under exceptional conditions platiiious 
inercaptide, (EfcS) 2 ,Ft. Dithioethyleiie glycol also yields a chloro- 

mercaptide of the formula C 2 H 4 <Cg]!>PfcCl*S‘C 2 H 4 ‘SH. In the 

formation of this remarkable compound, two molecules of dithio- 
ethylene glycol simultaneously take part in the reaction.; one atom 
of chlorine of the platinic chloride remains, however, intact. 

The . potassium salt of 2-thiol-5-thio4-phenyl-4 :5-dihydro-l : 3 : 4- 
thiodiazole has been found to be equally reactive towards platinic 
chloride, and it readily yields mercaptides in which platinum func- 
tions both as a triad and a dyad element, as in the case of the 
simple ethyl mercaptan. 

The valency of platinum calls for a few remarks. The salts of 
the type lEX;-, are scarcely represented among the platinum com- 
pounds , In the formula (EtS) 2 PfeCl, no douht platinimi may be 
mad© to appear as quadrivalent by. doubling it. Platinum has its 
proper place in the eighth or transitional group in the periodic 
system, which also includes iron and iridium. hTow, the chlorides 
of these metals are represented by the simple formula MCIg, and 
.not by M'oCIt;. Moreover, .platinum,, with the high atomic weight 
of 194., wi'il scarcely permit of the coalescence of two atoms into 
the complex iPt'Pfc:. Salts containing two atoms of platinum, in 
the molecule have no doubt been described, but they are of a very 
complex .character (Cossa; Ber,, 1890, 23, 2503; Oleve, Bttll. Boa, 
cMm.; 1872, 17, 289). 

, The product of the reaction of mercuric chloride with thiocarb-,i^^ 
amide has been assigned the formula HgClgjCSNoH^ (Rosenhem 
and Mejer^ ZeitscJi. anorg. 1903, 34, 62; 1906, 49, 13^ 

In other words, it has been regarded as a mere additive or moll^ 
cular compound.. Freon considerations based on analogy, tl| 
author suggested .that it should be formulated as ' , , ' 

, [NH 2 -C(:NH)-S*Hgai]HCi, ' ■ . ,, ,. i 

that is, that it is the product of the reaction of mercuric ,chlorid 4 ' 
cn ’^thloearbamide. The hydrogen chloride which is formed il 
not liberated in the free ■ state,, but is simply fixed by the basic! 
complex. It is well known that fonnamidine disulphide exists as| 
a salt of a diacidic base, because of the presence of twro amino- aucl | 
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imino-groups. Convincing proof lias recently been obtained, in 
support of tbe abo%’e formula. Tiie compound in question lias 
been found to be sufficiently soluble in water to admit of con- 
diictivity measurements. If it were an additive one, it -would dis- 
sociate into its components on dissolution. Now, tbiocarbamide is 
practically a non-electrolyte, and mercuric cbloride is very feebly- 
ionised in solution (compare Hay and Dhar, T,, 1913, 103, 8). 

The aqueous solution, however, shows an enormous increase in 
tb© dissociation, which is of the same order as that of ammonium 
chloride, proving that the salt is the hydrochloride of a base, 

Tbiocarbamide may be expected to behave in like manner 
towards platinic chloride and yield a compound of the same 

PtCli 

type, thus: 2CS(NH2)3 — > [(NHyC(:NE)-S) 2 PtCl 2 ]HCL Both 
Reynolds and Pratorious-Seidier (ccanpare Rathke, Ber., 1884, 17, 
307), ho-wever, regard the compound as an additive one of thio- 
carbamid© with platinous chloride, and assign to it the formula 
(CSN 2 H 4 ) 2 Pta 2 ,HCl or (CSNoHJoPtHC^ That this view is 
erroneous is evident from another consideration. The platinic 
chloride on being reduced to the platinous state w^ould set free 
cliloriii©, which would in turn act on a portion of the thiocaib- 
amide, and formamidin© disulphide hydrochloride would be 
simultaneously formed the derivative in question is, however, 
free from it. 

Cupric cliloricle is analogous in its behaviour towards thiocarb- 

CuCla 

amide, C&XNHa)^ NHyC(:NH)-S-CuCL In this case, how- 
ever, the hydrogen chloride is liberated in the free state and can 
be detected in the filtrate. This is what might have been expected. 
The chlorides of mercury, platinum, and cobalt are capable of 
forming complex compounds with ammonia, amines, and amino- 
groups, -which, on account of their basic character, can fix a mole- 
cule of hydrogen chloride, whilst copper, being a more positive 
metal, does not possess this property. 

The view taken above offers also a ready interpretation of the 
reaction between platinic chloride and thioacetamide, first studied 
by Kurnakov (7. Muss, Phys. Chem, d'oe., 1893, 26, 613), who 
formulates the compound as PtCi2,4C2H5KS,PtGl4, that is, as an 
additive on© of four ' molecules of , thioacefcamid© -with on© of 
platinous chloride and another of . platinic chloride. This formula, 
when halved, stands as. PtCl 3 , 2 C 2 H 5 lSrS,HCl, and is in reality 
[(GH 3 *C(^NH)*S) 3 PtCl 2 ]HCl, the platinic chloride functioning* 

* It has bee-n actually faund' that sulphuryl diahloride, whieh acts as 
a mild cWorineting agent, behaves exactly like iodine to-wards thiocarbamide 
and yields the liydjfbchlorids of the base. 
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exactly like mercuric cWoride. THoacefcamide here also simply 
undergoes tautomeric change. One strong argument in favour ol 
the suggested constitution is aSorded by the fact that if platiiiic 
chloride were actually to b© reduced to the platinous fornij the 
available atoms of chlorine would act on two other molecules of 
thioacetamide. It has already been shown that iodine completely 
decomposes thioacetamide, the whole of the sulphur being pre- 
cipitated (T., 1916, 109, 698). The product in question when 
treated with carbon disulphide, however, did not yield any sulphur. 
The corresponding cupric chloride derivative has been found to 
conforia to the formula CHg*C(lhlH)*S‘CuCl; it is, in fact, a 
chloromercaptdde. 

The reaction between platinic chloride and thiosemicarbaside is 
of special interest. The compound obtained has the formula 
€*3H.|N0Cl2S3Pt. Here also a tautomeric change of the thio-com- 
pound evidently takes place under the influence of the haloid, 
resulting in the formation of a cyclic compound with the elimina- 
tion of a molecule^ of ammonia, thus : 

KH-C'SH r/NH*C-S\ 

pta, ( \^ )PtCl HCL 

N L\ N /, J 

The mercaptan now acts on platinic chloride in the usual manner, 
the product being a chloromercaptide. Of the three molecules of 
hydrogen chloride generated, one is fixed by the- complex sub- 
stance because ol its basic character, due to the presence of several 
imino-residues. 


E XPEEI MENTAL. 

M ercaptans and Metallic Haloids. 

' Mercaptan and Platinic Ghloride. — Hofmann and P-abe 
; (Zeitscii-- anorg. Chem., 1897, 14 , 294) ' state that if to cHoro- ^ 
platinic acid is added ethyl mercaptan in alcoholic solution, at:' 
first an orange-yellow platinic mercaptide, (EtS)4pt, is formed 
which, when heated to 100° in a vacuum, readily yields platinous 
mercaptide. It has ■ been found, however, that' hy the interaction ' 
of platinic chloride and. ethyl ■ mercaptan, chloroplatinum ; 
mercaptide, (EtS)2PtCl, is almost invariably formed, and that it 
is only under exceptional conditions- -that platinous mercaptide, 
.(EtS)2Pt, can be obtained. The . metho4 is therefore given here 
somewhat in detail. To a concentrated alcoholic solution of chloro^ 
platinic add is added a very dilute alcoholic solution of ethyl 
mercaptan from time to time with vigorous shaking - for the first 
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few moments, only a deep orange coloration is noticed, but sbortly 
after an orange-yellow precipitate begins to appear. Care sbould 
be taken tkat the platinic cbloride is always in. sul^-cient excess. 
If til© conditions of reaction' are reversed, tkat is, if a dilute solu- 
tion of platinic ckloride is added in small quantities at a time to 
an excess of a concentrated alcokolic solution of etkyl mercaptan 
witli vigorous shaking, for a few minutes the solution remains clear, 
after which a yellow salt begins to separate, which is very nearly 
pure platinous mercaptide. 

GhloroplaUmi7n mercaptide : 

I. 0-050 gave 0-0276 Pt, 0*022 AgCl, and 0-065 BaS04.- 

Pt=55-2; Cl = ll-33; S = 17-85. 

II. 0*0502 gave 0*0283 Pt and 0*0675 BaS04. Pt=56-37; 

S = 18*47. 

HI. 0*0226 gave 0*0126 Pt. Pt=55*75. 

IV. 0-0191 gave .0-0081 AgCl and 0*0242 BaS04. Cl = 10*51; 

S=17*44. 

CiH^^ClSoPt requires Pt=55-02; 01 = 10*09; S = 1S*19 per cent. 


Platinous mercaptide: 

0*1317 gave 0-0814 Pt, 0*012 AgQ, and 0-1985 BaSO^. 
Pt=61*81; 01=2-25; S=20*7i. 

C^HjoSoPt requires Pt= 61*43; S=20-24 per cent. 
Contamination with distinct traces of the previous compound, 
which is invariably formed, accounts for the presence of chlorine. 
2-Thidi~5-iMo‘4--phe?7pl-4::5-dihpdro-l : 3 : i-thiodi azole, 


NPk-hT, 
CS— S' 


,>C-SH. 


and Flatinic Chloride . — ^Td a co'ncentrated aqueous solution of the 
potassium salt was added, with stirring, a dilute solution of chloro- 
platinic acid in a thin stream. A yellow precipitate was obtained 
which, on dr3dng, heoame orange. Here also, as in the case of 
ethyl mercaptan, the platinum atom functions as tervalent and 
bivalent: 

0*080 gave 0*0213 Pt and 0*1805 BaS04. Pt= 26*63; S= 31-00. 

A second preparation gave Pt= 25 *32, 

(C8H5N2S3)3Pt requires Pt=22-33; S=33*14. 

(C8H5H2S3)2Pt requires Pt=30*12; S=29*18. 

.Mean: Pt=26'23,; S=31’16 per cent. . 

It: will thus be seen that here also a. .compound containing quadri- 

, * ..The estimation throughout was effected .by f uson with sodium nitrate 
and. sodium, carbonat^ 


K K 2 
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valent platiimin is never formed, but a mixture of almost equal 
proportions of the compounds containing ter valent and bivalent? 
platinum. 

In the above reactions, tbe free hydrogen chloride of cHoro- 
platiiiic acid, acting on a portion of the potassium mercaptide, 
liberates the corresponding mercaptan, which is insolirbl© in water, 
and the available chlorine atoms of the quadrivalent platinum 
chloride also acting on the potassium mercaptide give rise to the 
disulphide, which is equally insoluble. The dried precipitate was 
therefore exhausted first with alcohol and afterwards with benzene 
in order to extract impurities. The colour of the compo-und 
changed from yellow to orange under this treatment. 


Dimercapians wHd Metallic Haloids. 

Bithio ethylene Glycol and Platinic Chloride. — A dilute alcoholic 
solution of platinic chloride was gradiially added, with vigorous 
stirring, to a concentrated alcoholic solution of dithioethylene 
glycol. A yellowish-brown precipitate was obtained, which was 
washed with alcohol and dried in a vacuum. It conforms to the 

formula CgH 4 <g>PtCl-S‘C 2 H 4 -SH: 

0‘07S8 gave 0'0373 Pt, 0-032 AgCl, and 0-1608 BaSO^. 

Pfc=47-34; 01 = 10-05; 8=28-03. 

C^HaClS^Pt requires Pt=46-96; 01 = 8-58; 8 = 30-93 per cent. 
There is reason to conclude that a simpler mercaptide of the 
formula C 2 H 4 <|>PtCl 2 (Pt=54-39; 01=19-88; 8 = 17-91) is 

simultaneously formed in small quantities; the higher results for 
platinum and chlorine and the lower result for sulphur are thus 
accounted for. Attempts to obtain the chloromercaptid© in a 
purer form proved unsuccessful. 

Potential Mercaptans and Metallic Haloids. 

Thiocarlamide and Mercuric (/Moricfe.— -The components inter- 
acted both in alcoholic and in aqueous solution; a copious white 
precipitate was obtained, which, was washed with alcohol and dried 
in a vacuum. The filtrate, was .neutral, \ (Found: ■C=3'82; 
H = 1-63; N = 8-14; , a = 20*45';^ 8 = i0'03; Hg =. 56-62. 

OBACa^SHg requires 0= 3*46. j,- A^,= 8*07; CI=20-46 j 
S=9'22; Hg = 57'64 per cent.) 1 
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Conductivity M easurement . 

F. T. M- 

256 21-5 98-96 

There were evidently two ions in solution, and the dissociation 
is of the order of that of ammonium chloride. 

TJiiocarh amide and Platinic Gliloride. — An acetone solution of 
thiocarbaniide was cautiously added, with constant stirring, to< 
platinic chloride solution. An orange-yellow precipitate was 
obtained, which was washed with alcohol and dried in a vacuum: 

I. 0-0838 gave 0-0365 Pt, 0-0910 BaSOj, and 0-0804 AgCl. 

Pt = 43-56; S = 14-91; Cl = 23*74. 

0-0582 gave 6*6 c.c. Ko at 33° and 760 mm. N=12’39. 

‘ 11. 0-0496 gave 0*0540 BaSO^ and 0*0482 Ag€I. 8 = 14-95; 

Ci = 24-03. 

CiH7N4Cl3Si.Pt requires .Pt= 43-01; S = 14-17; 01 = 23*57; 

N = 12*40 per cent. 

Thiocarhamide and Cu'pric Chloride, — To an alcoholic solution 
of cupric chloride was added, with constant stirring, an alcoholic 
solution of the carbamide. The granular precipitate when dried 
in a vacuum was white with a faintly blue tint: 

0’0608 gave 0*0275 GuO. Cu =36*09. 

0-0443 „ 6*2 c.c. N. at 31° and 760 mm. N = 15-41. 

0-0588 „ 0*0483 AgCl and 0*0780 BaSO^. 01 = 20*31; 

8=18*22. 

CH3N2CISCU requires Cu = 36*38; N = 16*12; 01=20-44; S = 18-43 
per cent. 

Thioacetamide and Platinic -Thioacetamide in 

alcoholic solution was added, with stirring, to platinic chloride 
solution, and the brownish-yellow precipitate was treated as before: 

I. 0*0852 . gave 0*0360 Pt; 0*0782 AgCl. Pt= 42*26; 

01 = 22*79. 

IT. 0-0334 gave 0* 0144 Pt. Pt= 43*11. 

0*0813 „ 5*2 c.c. N. at 32° and 760 mm. N = 7*01. 

III. 0-1457 gave 0-0630 Pt, 0*1697 BaS04, and 0-1313 AgCl. 

Pt=43-83; 8 = 15*99; Cl = 22*29. 

, QjHgNaClgSaPt requires .Pt=43*20; 8=14*23; 01 = 23-68; ' 

,]Sr = 6*23 per cent. 

Thioacetamide ami Guyfie Chloride,— Hhe method of preparation 
was .exactly the, sam.eas in; the,, preceding nase, the salt being almost 
white. ' The' alcoholic- filtrate,' '■ when, distilled V off, was , found to 
contain free hydrpg.en chloride 
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I. 0-0555 gave 0-0250 CuO. Cu = 35-95. 

0*0595 „ 4-6 C.C. No at 29-5° and 760 mm. N = 8'57. 

II. 0*2818 „ 0-1261 CuO, 0*42 BaS 04 , and 0-2250 AgCl. 

Cii = 35-78; S = 20-44; 01 = 19-75. 

aH^NClSCii requires Cu = 36-59.; 8 = 18-53; Cl = 20-55; N = 8-ll 
per cent. 

Tliiom^mcarh azide and FJatinic Chloride. — K dilute solution of 
platinic cliloride was added to a concentrated aqueous solution 
of tliiosemicarbazide. In the course of half an hour, a granular 
precipitate hegan to be deposited, and the solution was allowed to 
remain overnight. The granules, when collected and dried, were 
3^ellowdsh-white’ : 

0*2864 gave 0*1171 Pt, 0-1719 AgCi, and 0-387 BaSO.^. 

Pt = 40-89; 01 = 14-85; 8 = 18-66. 

0*0381 gave 6*2 c.c. N 2 at 30° and 760 mm. N = 17-97. 
CgH^NeCLSgPt requires Pt=40-04; 01 = 14-63; 8=19*78; 

N = 17*31 per cent. 

Surnmary and Conclmion. 

(1) "Whilst mercuric chloride reacts with a mercaptan to yield 
a cHoromercaptide, thus, il*SH + HgCl 2 =B/*S*HgCl + HCl, cupric 
and platinic chlorides generally give mercaptides or mercaptides 
with only a slight admixture of chloromercaptides. 

(2) Platinum in relation to monomercaptanic radicles functions 
either as tervalent or bivalent. 

(3) The above chlorides bring about tautomeric changes in thio- 
carbamide and thioacetamide. Thiosemicarbazide with platinic 
chloride also undergoes similar transformation and yields a cyclic 

HH-C-SH 

degradation product, 

, ' ' N ' . 

(4) The chloromercaptides of the potential mercaptans, inasmuch 

as they contain one or more iminos-groups, are capable of fixing a 
molecule of hydrogen chloride, and in fa,ct are hydrochlorides of 
corapdex' bases. , ■ 

ChjBMICAU LiBOBArORY, 

, ComEGB OF SciEJTCE,' , ' ' , , ; 

, „ , , UmvEBSiTY, OF' Cabcctxa. , ' 1918.3 

, ; * Thioseiaicarbaaid© is almost insoluble in cold alcohol, ether, or acetone. 
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Thk Council lias ordered the following letter and report to be 
printed in the Journal of the Society: 

Whinfield, 

Sal COMBE, 

S. Devon. 

June 


Gentlemen, 


I have the honour to submit a Report from the International 
Conuiiittee on Atomic Weights relative to such accounts of experi- 
mental work on atomic weights as have been published since their 
last regular Report of 1916, together with a table which it is sug- 
gested should be adopted in place of that now in use. 

It will be seen- that the Report deals with the atomic weights of 
hydrogen, carbon, bromine, boron, fluorine, lead, gallium, 
zirconium, tin, tellurium, yttrium, samarium, dysprosium, erbium, 
thorium, uranium, helium, and argon. 

In the accompanying table for 1920, changes from the values 
hitherto adopted are recommended for argon, boron, gallium, 
thorium, and yttrium, and the atomic weight of nitrogen should 
be changed from 14*01 to the more precise value 14*008, which is 
probably accurate to within 1 in the third decimal place. 


The Son. Secreto/neS) 

The Chemical Society ^ 
Lo’ni.(m. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. E. Thoepe. 


Report of the International Committee on Atomic "Weights for 

1919-1920. 

The last regular report of this committee, apart from an annual 
recommendation to continue the use of the table of atomic 
weights then presented, was published in 1916. The interruption 
in the series of reports was, of course, due to the world war, which 
created difficulties of a serious kind among all international organ- 
isations. Co-operation with Germany became impossible, partly 
because of the difficulties of correspondence and partly because of 
the personal hostilities created by the conduct of the war. There 
was , also an inevitable 'slackening, ■■of ' scientific^ activities, and this 
was well' shown by the* unusually small 'number of new ■ researches 
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in the field of atomic weights. Now that peace is in sight, it seems 
wise to- resume the preparation of these reports, even though they 
may not be for some time yet quite so truly international as hereto- 
fore. The determinations pnhlished since the preparation of our 
last report may now be summarised, as follows: 

IlyrJrogen . — A very thorough investigation by Burt and Edgar* 
(Fliil. Trans., 1916, [A], 216 , 393) on the volumetric composition 
oif water has given the volume ratios of H to O as 2’0028S : 1. Erom 
this value, taking the normal litre weights of oxygen and hydrogen 
as r42900 and 0*089873 gram respectively, the atomic weight of 
hydrogen becomes 1*00772, or, rounded off, 1*0077. G-uy© (/. 
Chini. PJiys., 1917, 15, 208), from a discussion of Burt and Edgar’s 
data, accepts this value, as lying between the two extremes of 
1*00767 and 1 •00773. If, however, instead of trusting to the densi- 
ties of the gases and their physical constants exclusively we take 
into account the admirable researches of Morley, Noyes, and others 
upon the synthesis and analysis of water,! the most probable 
general mean for the atomic weight of hydrogen becomes 1*0078, 
which differs from the volumetric value by only 1/10,000. That 
is, the two distinct lines of attack upon the problem agree within 
the limits of actual uncertainty. For ordinary purposes, the 
approximate value 1*008 is close enough. It must he remembered 
that the tables prepared by this committee are for the use, not so 
much of specialists, as of working chemists in general, and too 
much refinement will only lead to confusion. No determinations 
of these or any other constants can be absolute and final. All are 
subject to errors which may be reduced nearly, but not quite, to 
insignificance, but never eliminated entirely. For example, in the 
determination of atomic weights from gaseous densities, it is not 
possible to guarantee the ab solute purity of the gases or to avoid 
errors in weighing, in reductions to a vacuum, or in the values 
given to the physical constants that are used in the final computa- 
tions. Some of these errors may be so small as to be negHgible, 

'. .and 'in the aggregate they may tend either to reinforce or to com- 
pensate one another, hut their extreme magnitude can be estimated 
with some approach to 'accuracy and, expressed, by means of the 
usual ± sign. At pr€fseiit;.an accuracy- to within 1/10,000 is the 
best we can expect to obtain 4-, 

* This research was noted in the previous report, for ,1917. - Its review by 
Gaye renders its jrepetition desirable here. ' . 

t Computation by F. W. C. 

J For an elaborate discussion of sources of error in atomic weight deter- 
minations, Gnve and his colleagues {MM. Germann, Moles, and Renard) 
14 25, 195/-2<>4i;'l9174l5, 60, 360, 405; 1918, .16,' 
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Carbon- — Two- invesfcig-ations on tlie atomic weight of carbon 
were reported from the Geneva laboratory in 1918. First, Stabr- 
foss (/. Chim. Ph(/s., 1918, 16, 175) determined the density of 
acetylene, etliaiie, and ethylene. Acetylene proved to- be unsatis- 
factory, because of its tendency to polymerise. From ethane he 
obtained the value C = 12'006, and from . ethylene C = 12'004, On 
account of some uncertainties in the xediictions, he prefers, pro- 
visionally, the value C = 12’00. 

Secondly, Batuecas (J. Chim. Phys., 1918, 16, 322) determined 
the density of ethane, and reduced his observations by three 
methods, giving C = 12'00o, 11-999, and 11'996. The last two, 
being concordant, he regards as preferable, and their mean, 
C = ir998, he adopts. It will be remembered that Eiohards and 
Hoover, by purely chemical methods, found 0 = 12*006, and a later 
combination of all determinations published before 1918 gave the 
chairman of the committee the mean value C== 12*0025. For 
ordinary purposes, the rounded-oif value 0 = 12*00 may be used, 
and is so given in the table. 

Bromine. — Three sets of determinations of the molecular weight 
of hydrobromic acid have been made in Guye’s laboratory at Geneva 
by Moles (/. Ghmt. Fhys., 1916, 14 , 389. See review by Guye in 
the same number, p. 361), Keiman (J. Chim. Phys., 1917, 15, 293), 
and Murray (J. Chim. Phys., 1917, 15 , 334. Reiman and Murray 
assunije H = T008j Moles prefers 1*0076). The acid used was pre- 
pared by several distinct methods, and all gave concordant results, 
which 'may be summarised as follows, when H,= FOOTS; 

Mol. wfe. HBr. At. wt. Br. 


Moles 80-9332 79-9264 

Reiman 80-932 79*9242 

Murray.. 80*930 79-9222 


These values are wonderfully concordant, and the variations are 
far within the allowable limits of experimental error. In a recent 
combination, by the chairman of this committee, of all the avail- 
able data relative to the atomic weight of bromine, the value found 
•was Br=79'9228, in complete harmony with the Geneva deter- 
niinations. For ordinary purposes, the rounded-off -figure 79-92 is 
enough. 

Boron and Fluorine.-~Jn a very original investigation, Smith and 
Van Haagen (iJarnefjiie Inst. Washington, Puhl. IS , 1^1%) hav,e 
ammltaneously redetermined ; the atomic '-weights of boron and 
fluorine. Their starting point was anhydrous borax, and 

their, chief difficulty was dnV'insnring the complete dehydration . of 
that compound. The ''salt was then converted, in a series of 

■ ..K K* ■ 
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successive experimeiits, into sodium sulphate, carbonate, ^ nitrate, 
chloride, and fluoride, which gave eight independent values for 
boron ranging from B = 10-896 to 10-905; in mean, 10-900. ThiS' 
value was computed with Na = 22*997, Cl = 35*457, S — 32-064, 
H = 14*010, and G = 12-005. The authors finally discuss all previous 
determinations, and show wherein they were affected by errors. 
The new value, 10-900, should be adopted as the most probable. 

In this research, sodium fluoride was compared, not only with 
boras, but also with the sulphate, and the eight values found 
ranged from E = 19-002 to 19-008; in mean, 19‘005. The rounded- 
off value, F=19, may be retained for all practical purposes. 

Lead. — (Echsner de Coninck and Gerard (Compt. rend., 1916, 
163, 514) have attempted to determine the atomic weight of lead 
by calcination of the nitrate, and find Pb =206*98, when NgOg^lOS. 
This determination is evidently of no present value. With this 
exception, the other recent researches relative to this constant have 
referred to isotopic lead, and the normal element is considered only 
in comparison with it. Richards and Wadsworth (J. Amer. Ohem. 
Soc., 1916, 38, 2613), for instance, find for normal lead 
Pb = 207*183, and Richards and Hall (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1917, 
39, 537) give Pb = 207*187, values slightly lower than the accepted 
207*20 as determi|ied by Baxter and Grover. Similar determina- 
tions by A, L. Davis {J. Physical Ghem., 1918, 22, 631) gave dis- 
cordant results., As for isotopic lead, its atomic weight, is so 
variable as to show that it is nearly, if not always, a mixture of 
isotopes, and not a constant which can as yet be placed in the 
table. The values found have very great significance, but they 
are far from final.* 

Gallium. — By the analysis of carefully purified gallium chloride, 
Richards, Craig, and Sameshima (Proc. Pat. Acad. Sci., 1918, 4, 
387) find Ga = 70-09 and 70*11. These determinations, however, 
are only preliminary, but they Justify the provisional adoption of 
the value 70-10. The original values given by the determinations 
of Lecoq de Boisbaiidran vary from 69*70 to 70*12, the last one 
: being very near the new value. . 

Zirconium. — From the ratios between zirconium chloride and 
silver, Venable and Bell (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1917, 39, 1598) find 
2r = 91*76. Although this determination is regarded as pre- 
liminary, the authors, by pointing out sources of error, in all 
previous values, believe the^mew one to be th.© most probable. It 

* For discussions regarding, the atomic weight of iBotopic. lead/ see the : 
]P»itien.tsal addrm of Richards before the .American Association .for the 
Advancement of Science in .'December,.;. 'ISIS.,' 'Alao:F,.W.‘Clarke, Froe,. Vat 
^ , AcotL 1918, 4 181. 
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seems best, however, to await the complete investigation before 
chaiigiiig the value heretofore accepted. 

.firt.— -Baxter and Starkweather {Proc. Nat. Amd. Sci., 1916, 2, 
718), by electrolyses of stannic chloride, find Sii = 118*703 when 
01 = 35*457. This is in complete agreement with Briscoe’s deter- 
mination, Sn = 118-698. The value 118*70 has- already been adopted 
by the committee. 

Tellurimn. — Staehler and Teseh {Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1916, 
98, 1), from careful syntheses of tellurium dioxide, find Te = 127*51, 
which is confirmatory of the accepted value, 127*5. 

Yttrium. — Hopkins and Balke (/. Amer. Ghem. 8oc., 1916, 38, 
2332), by conversion of YtgO^ into Yt^Cln, find Yt=88'9. The 
ordinary sulphate method is shown to be inaccurate. In a later 
investigation, Kremers and Hopkins (/. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1919, 
41, 718) determined the ratio between yttrium chloride and silver, 
and found Yt=89'33. Since this method is the most trustworthy, 
the value given by it should be adopted. The other sulphate 
determinations are questionable. 

Samarium. — The atomic weight of samarium has been deter- 
mined by Stewart and James (.7. Amer. Ghem. Soe., 1917, 39, 
2605) from the ratio between the chloride and silver. The value 
found is 150'44, which is essentially that given in the table. No 
change is needed. . 

Dysp'asium. — Engle and Balke {J. Amer. Ghem. SoCi, 1917, 39, 
67), by conversion of the oxide into the chloride, found 
Dy = 164‘228. Later, by the same method, Elremers, Hopkins, and 
Engle (J. Amer. Ghem.. Soc., 1918, 40 , 598) found By = 163*83. 
This discordance, like that already shown for yttrium, led the lastr 
named chemists to determine the ratio between dysprosium chloride 
and silver, which gave 162'62, The earlier method is discredited, 
and the last value, rounded to 162*5, seems to be the one best 
entitled to acceptance. 

Prhium. — For this element, by the oxide-chloride method, 
Wichers, Hopkins, and Balke (/. Amer. Ghem. Noc., 1918, 40, 
1615) obtained values ranging from Er=168*00 to 168*84. The 
method of determination is thus again shown to be untrustworthy. 

Thorium. — In a long series of concordant analyses of thorium 
bromide, Honigschmid (ZeiUch. Elehtrqchem., 1^1^, 22, 18) finds 
Th = 232*152 from the silver ratio and 232*150 from the silver 
chloride ratio when Br= 79*916. The value Tli==232*X5 should be 
adopted for general use.- He also studied thoria from uranium 
.ores, which contained ionium. -For this mixture, he, obtained, an 
atomic, . weight slightly -in" ^'excess .’ of b-, 231 *50. -.This 'inay . be 
approximate to the unknown atomic weight of ionium. 

. ' ' K E* 2- 
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U rmiium.~-~7}x& latest series of deterroinations of the atomic 
weight of uranium by Honigscbmid and Horovitz [MunaUlt,, 1916, 
37, 185) was based, like tbeir earlier series, upon analyses of the 
tetrabromide. Two sets of analyses were made, one upon a bromide 
which had been fused in bromine vapo’Ur, the other in nitrogen. 
The value obtained ranged from U = 238*04 tO' 238-16, the latter 
being in harmony with their former determinations. The rounded 
figure, 238*2, is given in the table. 

Eeliu-m. — Taylor {Physical Eev., 1917, 10, 653), using the micro- 
balance in determining' the density of helium, finds He =4- 0008. 
Guye (/. Cliim. Phys., 1918, 16, 46), in a recalculation of the data, 
finds He = 3* 998. The value 4 should be retained. 

Argmi . — From the density and compressibility of argon, Leduc 
{Gomjit. rend., 1918, 167, 70) finds A = 39*91. He regards the 
second decimal as uncertain, and advises the adoption of the 
rounded value 39*9. 

In the following table of atomic weights proposed for 1920, few 
changes have been made from the values given in the last preceding 
table. The new values are: A = 39*9, B = 10‘9, Ga==70*l, 
Th = 232*i5, and Yt= 89*33. In addition to these, the atomic 
weight of nitrogen should be changed from 14*01 to the more 
precise value N = 14-008. The latter figure represents ail the best 
determinations, and is probably correct to within 1 in the third 
decimal place. For so small a value, the change is insignificant. 

(Si(ined) F. ¥7. Clame. 

T. E. Thorpe. 

G. IJrbain, 
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1920 . 

International Atomic Weights. 


Aliimimum 

Symbol. 
Al 

Atomic 

weight. 

271 

Molybdenum 

Symbol. 

Mo 

Atomic 
weight. 
96 0 

Antimony 

Sb 

120-2 

Neodymium 

Nd 

144-3 

Argon 

A 

39-9 

Neon 

Ne 

20-2 

Arsenic 


74-96 

Nickel 

Ni 

58-68 

Barium 

Ba 

137-37 

Niton (radium emanation) Nt 

222-4 

Bismuth 

Bi 

208-0 

Nitrogen 

N 

14-OOS 

Boron 

B 

10-9 

Osmium 

Os 

190-9 

Bromine 

Br 

79-92 

Oxygen 

0 

16-00 

Cadmium 

Cd 

112-40 

Palladium 

Pd 

106-7 

Csesimu 

Os 

132-81 

Phosphorus 

......... P 

31-04 

Calcium 

Ca 

'40-07 

Platinum 

Pt 

195-2 

Carbon 

0 

12-00 

Potassium 

K 

3910 

Cerium 

Ce 

140-25 

Praseodymium 

Pr 

140-9 

Chlorine 

Cl 

35-46 

Eadium 

Ra 

226-0 

Chromium ...... 

Cr 

52-0 

Rhodium 

Rh 

102-9 

Cobalt 

Co 

58-97 

Rubidium 

Rb 

85-45 

Columbmm 

Cb 

93-1 

Ruthenium 


101-7 

Copper 

Cu 

63-57 

Samarium 


160-4 

Dysprosium 

- By 

162-5 

Scandium 


441 

Erbium 

Er 

167-7 

Selenium 

Se 

79-2 

Europium 


152-0 

Silicon 


28-3 

Fluorine 

F 

19-0 

Silver 

Ag 

107*88 

Gadolinium 

Gd 

157-3 

Sodium 

Na 

23-00 

Gallium 


701 

Strontium 

Sr 

87-63 

Germanium 

Ge 

72-5 

Sulphur 

S 

32-06 

Glucinum 

G1 

91 

Tantalum 

Ta 

181 -5 

Gold 


197*2 

Tellurium... 

Te 

127-5 

Helium 

He 

4-00 

Terbium 

Tb 

159-2 

TTAlmTnrrt 

Ho 

163-5 

1-008 

Thallium 

T1 

204-0 

Hydrogen 

H 

Thorium 

Th 

23215, 

Indium 

In 

114-8 

Thulium 

Tra 

168-5 

1T1A 

I 

126-92 

1931 

Tin 

......... Sn 

US ’7 

Iridium....... 

Ir 

Titanium 

.......... Ti 

481 

Iron 

Fe 

55-84 

Tungsten 

......... W' 

184-0 

'IC'f'jrpfAn 

Tvr 

82-92 

Uianium 

.,.,cr 

: 238-2 

Lanthanum ....... 

La 

139-0 

Fanadium ......... 

Y , 

51*0 ; 

Lead 

Pb 

207-20 

Xenon ............... 

.......... Xe 

130-2 

Lithium 

Li 

6-94 

Ytterbium (Neoytterbiura) Yb 

173-5 

Lutecium 


175-0 

yttrium 

Yt 

.■.89*33 ' 

Magnesium 

Mg 

24*32 

Zinc ................. 

Zn 

J5-S7'. 

M’fl.nga.Tifwft 

Mo 

54-93 

200-6 

Zirconium .......... 

Zr 

90 6 

Mercury 

............ Hg 
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liXXIII. — The Presence of Aconitic Acid in Sugar- ^ 
cane Juice and a New Reaction for the Detection 
' of the Acid. 

By Charles Somers Taylor. 

Among tit© iion-saccliarine substances existing in sugar-juice, 
Geerligs mentions certain acids wbicb. are undoubtedly present. 
He states, bowever, tbat the question of the presence of aconitic 
acid requires further investigation (“ Cane Sugar and the Process 
of its Manufacture,” 1909, p. 51). This acid is generally sup- 
posed to have been detected first in the Juice of the sugar-can© by 
Behr (Ber., 1877, 10, 351). There is no doubt that Behr dis- 
covered large quantities of aconitic acid in muscovado sugar and 
molasses, from both of which he obtained the acid, the composi- 
tion of which he verified by combustion and also by the formation 
of a silver salt of known composition. He also appears to have 
examined the action of lime on invert-sugar in order to find 
whether the acid can have been formed in the process of manu- 
facture, and states that none of the acid was produced in any of 
his experiments. As the latter evidence was merely negative, 
however, he obtained from Cuba some sugar-Juic© sterilised with 
phenol, which he examined in Germany. His deduction that 
aconitic acid was present in this sugar-cane Juice was based on 
the fact that he obtained the lead and acid ammonium salts in 
their characteristic form. The real criteria of analysis and melt- 
ing-point determinations were omitted, and he lost the cleanest 
portion of Ms acid by accident, whilst some of the partly clean 
substance obtained by him melted at 167°, or more than 20° below 
the true melting point of aconitic acid. His evidence, therefore, 
of the actual existence of this acid in quantity in the Juice in its 
natural state appeared to require further corroboration before it 
could be said to be conclusive. 

The most interesting point to the sugar manufacturer as regards 
the existence of this acid is that it forms a calcium, salt which dis- 
solves readily in cold water, but is almost entirely insoluble in 
hot. It is therefor© liable to be precipitated on the tubes of the 
evaporating plant unless care is taken to keep the juice hot while 
■■...filtering, ■ .' ■ 

ExPESI MENTA-.L. ' 

As it was thought possible that , the' acid might be. a 'product' of 
disease in the cane, two samples of Juice were employed, on© from 
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diseased and one from ordinary cane. Botli samples were pre- 
cipitated with, basic lead acetate. The precipitate was then 
washed, suspended in water, and decomposed in the usual manner 
with hydrogen sulphide. After filtration, the water was 
evaporated in a vacuum, and the crystalline residue extracted 
with ether. The portion insoluble in ether was mostly malic acid. 
The crude aconitic acid from the ethereal solution was purified by 
reprecipitating with lead acetate and decomposing the precipitate 
with hydrogen sulphide. Small quantities of aconitic acid were 
obtained from the juice of the ordinary canes, but the diseased 
canes gave a viscid substance by this treatment, from which it 
was found impossible to crystallise the acid. 

Examination of the Acid. — The mean of two determinations of 
the equivalent weight of the acid gave the value 58‘55. The 
quantities taken were very small, so that the method was subject 
to large error. 

The acid melted and decomposed at 19P (corr.), which is the 
melting point of aconitic acid. (Found: Q— 41*38; H~3’95*; 
0=41*01; H = 3*65. CgHgOe requires 0=41*38; H = 3-45 per 
cent.) 

Qiialitatwe Experiments: A New Colour Test for Aconitic Add 
and, indirectly, for Citric Acid. 

The usual qualitative tests were carried out with the acid in 
order to identify it as aconitic acid, although these tests had 
already been performed by Behr. The calcium salt was obtained 
as a heavy, white precipitate on boiling a solution of the soditim 
salt with calcium chloride. It was interesting to note that unless 
the boiling was protracted, this precipitate dissolved immediately 
on cooling. After protracted boiling, however, the gelatinous pre- 
cipitate appeared to change' into a crystalline form, which was 
insoluble even after cooling. 

A very delicate test for aconitic acid was discovered in examin- 
ing the action of acetic anhydride on it. On the addition of this 
reagent to a small quantity of the acid, a pink coloration appeared, 
which rapidly turned to deep red and then to magenta. Further 
heating produced a bluish-green liquid, finally turning to a brown, 
almost opaque, solution. The red liquid first obtained, if the 
action is checked by cooling, shows a spectrum entirely in the red, 
absorbing all other rays' • almost '■ co'mpletely. : In the intermedMlfe 

' . ■■ 

* This abnormally high result for hydrogen was probably due to the fact 
that the eombustion wag made in India, in -the middle of the raiiw, on' a day 
, when the ah was.nearly, saturated. :,.’.' ■ 
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stage, when the magenta liquid was obtained, it appeared tO' consist 
of a solution of two^ coloimed substances, namely, a red one -wliicli 
was soluble in water and a blue one wliieh dissolved readily in ether. 
Tlie two could be easily separated by shaking the acetic anhydride 
solution with water and ether, when the aqueous layer became red 
and the ethereal solution blue. 

Many attempts were made to isolate these red and blue com- 
pounds, but they appear to be exceedingly unstable, being rapidly 
destroyed by water, acids, or alkalis. 

The substance obtained in this way is intensely highly coloured. 
The intensity of the colour is so great, in fact, that the faintest 
trace of aconitio acid will produce a strong colour. The minimum 
quantity necessary to obtain the colour was determined as follows. 

One gi*am of aconitio acid was dissolved in a litre of water, and 
various fractions of a milligram were obtained by appropriate 
dilutions and evaporation to dryness in porcelain basins. To the 
residue a few drops of acetic anhydride were added, and the whole 
was heated on a water-bath. The result© are tabulated below : 

Colour obtained. • 

IntoEise, appearing almost immediatelj-. 

Strong tinge rather slower in appearance. 

Faint colour taking some time to appear. 

Faint colour just perceptible after some time. 

That this reaction was due to aconitic acid .alone, and not to 
the other acids present in sugar-cane Juice, was proved positively 
by examining pure aconitic acid from another source, which gave 
the same results as that obtained from sugar-cane juice. It was 
also proved negatively by showing that none of the other acids 
pr^ent in sugar-cane gives the reaction. Citric acid, however, may 
be detected by the action of acetic anhydride after gentle fusing 
in a test-tube. By this means, traces of aconitic acid are obtained 
which at once give the colour reaction. Citric acid itself does not 
give the reaction. 

By this colour test, it was also proved that aconitic acid exists 
as a salt in sugar-cane juice, and not in the free state. This was 
done by shaking with ether sugar-cane juice, in the ordinary state 
and after treatment with dilute sulphurio acid. The ethereal 
extract in both cases was evaporated to dryness, and the residue 
heated on a water-bath with acetic anhydride. The extract from 
the untreated juice gave no reaction whatever, vhilst that from 
the juice which had been treated with sulphuric acid gave thq 
iriteiise red characteristic of aconitio aeid. 


Aconitio acid. 
Milligram. 
1-0 
0-1 
0-02 
O'Ol 
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The Nature of the Colour Reaction "between Acetic Anhydride 

and Aconitic Acid. 

Tliat the colour reaction takes place by condeiisatioii of the 
carboxyl groups of the acid is almost certainly proved by the fact 
that ethyl aconitate, when treated with acetic anhydride, gives no 
colour whatever. 

Treatment of itaconic, citraconic, and mesaconic acids also gave 
no colour. It was therefore inferred that very little decomposition 
of the molecule takes place during the reaction, but that the change 
was probably one of rearrangement of the carbon atoms with, 
possibly, some removal of water, addition of acetic anhydride, or 
both actions together. 

As has been already mentioned, the actual coloured substance 
is extremely unstable. Evaporation of the acetic anhydride solu- 
tion in a vacuum over sodium hydroxide, and subsequent washing 
with ether, gives a brown substance, which appears to be micro- 
crystalline. No definite crystals were obtained. Analysis of this 
brown substance gave the following figures : 

Found: C = 51-63; H=2-93. 

C6H4O4 requires 0=5T43; H=2'86 per cent. 

The substance does not appear to resemble any of the known 
compounds of this formula. Its deep yellowish-brown colour 
resembles that of 2:5-dihydrox7benzoquinone, hut it appears to 
be more unstable than that substance. Ail that can be said for 
the present, therefore, is that the brown substance has many 
properties which would point to its having a quinonoid structure, 
but that this is not proved, 

XiABOBATOBY OF THE AaRICTTI.TtrKAn CHEMIST ■ 

TO THE GOVEBNMENT OP BiHAR ANO ObiSSA.- 

• {JZecen'uet?, Jan’m,ry 1919.] 


LXXIT . — Studies in the ' Camphmie Series. Part 
XXXVII. Aryl Derivatives of Imino- and 
Amino-camphor. 

By Maetin Onslow Foestek and Hans Spinnee. 

The highest recorded molecular rotation is that of p-phenylenebis- 
iminocamphor, which has in a pyridine solution contain- 

ing 0'624 gram in 100 c.c. (Forster and Thornley, T., 1909, 95, 342). 
In this compound there appeaiB to be presented, within a relatively 
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narrow molecular compass^ tlie optimum association of azetlienoid 
groups, conjugated linkings, and a benzene ring. 


.c:n-c,h,*n:c 


required for exaltation of tbe optical activity due originally to tlie 
camphor nucleus. 

With a view to extending this field of inquiry we prepared a selec- 
tion of similar compounds, but since none of these, with one excep- 
tion, approached the foregoing substance in optical activity, they 
have been described only in a dissertation (Hans Spinner, Ziirich, 
1912). Several of them having now been prepared by Singh and 
Mazumder (this voL, 566), who did not have access to the publica- 
tion in question, we desire to* record the properties of the remainder. 

The only derivative of this class having optical activity nearly so 
high as that displayed by p-phenylenebisiminocamphor is pp-di- 
plienylenebisiminocamphor, 




prepared from benzidine and camphorquinone. It occurs in two 
forms, (1) yellowish-green, melting at 276° and having 5565°, 
and (2) golden-brown, melting at 274° with [Mjj, 6360°. In this 
compound the same exaltation factors are noticeable, but they 
operate in a slightly less confined molecular environment, which may 
account for the somewhat diminished optical activity. 

It has not been possible permanently to convert either of these 
compounds into the corresponding derivative of aminocamphor, but 
the substituted iminoeamphors of more simple structure are easily so 
converted ; there is then observed tbe same profound depression in 
optical activity already noticed in similar examples (F. and T., 
:ioc. cit.),, as indicated by the following measurements in chloroform 
at 20°: 



[«].. 

aas® 

[M],. 

1 R5?R° 

Difference 
of EM]:r>. 


115 

338 

2096 

1490'’ 


720 


140 

411 

1686 

161 ; 

1046 

'•976 

. , 868 

a-Chlorophenylitninocamphor ... 
a-Chlorophenylaminocamphor ... 
m-Ghlorophenyliminocamphor ... 
m-CHoropbenylaaiunocaiiDpbor ... 
m -Garboxyphenylimmocamphor . 
WrOarboxyplienylaminocamphor . ' 
f^»Ctarlx«yph©nyHmmocampho ' 
p41itttooiS3phmylamiaw 

153 

94 

499 

118 

470 

127 

121 

423 
262 
1374 ■ 
328 
, 1341 
■' 364 " 
"1205."" 
347 
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Tiie one exception is o-clilomplienylimiiiocampliorj because it has 
by far the lowest optical activity yet recorded in this series, namely, 
[M]jj423®, whilst none of tlie other members, even the to- or 
p-chloro-derivative*, has [Mjjj less than 1000°; it is probable that this 
abnormality is due tO' partial saturation of the azetheiioid or 
carbonyl group by supplemental valency of the chlorine atom in an 
ortho-position. 

Although arylamines generally undergo condensation with cam- 
phorquinone very readily, some exceptions, in addition to that of 
p-nitro aniline, have been observed; these are o-aminobenzoic acid, 
o-aminophenol, 2 : 4-diammophenol, 2 :4 :6-triammophenol, pier- 
amide, picramic acid, 4-nitro-a-naphtliylamine, and 5-nitro-a- 
naphthylamine; from none of which has the corresponding derivative 
of iminocamphor been obtained. 


Experimental. 
a- and l3~]S[ajphthylammocam;phor, 

a-Naphtliyliminocamphor, with [a]p 628*2° in chloroform, also 
prepared by Singh and Mazumder (this voh, 573), was shaken in 
ethereal solution with 10 per cent, potassium hydroxide and zinc 
dust until the colour had disappeared, when the ether deposited a 
wiiite residue of a-naphthylaminocamphor on evaporation. Recrys- 
tallisation from hot alcohol gave transparent, four-sided prisms 
melting at 165°: 

0*1760 gave 0*5276 CO 3 and 0*1251 H 2 O. 0 = 81*76 ; H=7*90. 

C2oH230]Sr requires 0 = 81*91; H = 7’ 85 percent. 

The product is readily soluble in benzene, chloroform, ethyl ace- 
tate, or boiling acetone, moderately so in cold acetone or alcohol ; it 
is insoluble in cold light petroleum, wliich dissolves it sparingly when 
boiled. A solution containing 0*1215 gram in 25 c.c. of chloroform 
gave 1°41^ in the 3-dcm. tube, whence [a]i, 115*5°. 

iS-Naphthyliminocamphor, with [ajj, 720*5° (compare S. and M., 
this voh, 573), was treated in the same way,: and the resulting 
/3-naphthylaminocamphor crystallised from alcohol in colourless, 
flattened, four-sided plates melting at 157— 168°: 

0-2305 gave 0*6896 CO 2 and 0*1631 HoO. C! = 81*59; H=7-80. 

The base is insoluble in cold light petroleum, but dissolves readily 
ill other organic media. A solution containing 0* 1255 gram in 
25. c.c. of '.chloroform' gave 2°7^ in the '3-dcm. tube, whence 
.{akl40*5°,V 
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0 - and m-Cliloro^lienylaminocamfhor^ 
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!0 


o-Clilorop^ienyliminocamplior, with [aju 153*4° (compare S. and 
M.j this voL, 572), gave, o-chlorophenylaminocamphor melting at 
148° after crystallisation from hot alcohol, which deposits it in 
colourless, transparent prisms : 

0-2174 gave 0-5508 COg and 0-1431 H^O. C=:69-10; H = 7-31. 

0-1982 „ 0*1013 AgCl. 01 = 12*64.“ 

CigHgoONCl requires C= 69*16 ; H= 7*26 ; 01 = 12*77 per cent. 

It is readily soluble in organic media other than alcohol and 
petroleum, which dissolve it less freely. A solution containing 0*1236 
gram in 25 c.c. of chloroform gave a.j^ 1°24^ in the 3-dcm. tube, 
whence [ajj^ 94*4°. 

???--GIiloroplienyiiminocamphor, with [a]p498'8° (S. and M., lac. 

' cit.), gave m-chlorophenylaminocamphor melting at 98—99° after 
crystallisation from diluted alcohol, whence it separates in colourless 
aggregates of indefinite structure: 

0*1726 gave 0*4368 CO, and 0*1129 H,0. 0 = 69-02 j H=r-27. 

0*2168 „ 0*1106 AgCI. 01 = 12*68. 

It is more readily soluble than the isomeride. A solution contain- 
ing 0*1234 gram in 25 c.c. of chloroform gave in the 3-dom. 

ttibe, whence [a]i> 118*2°. 


m- and ■p-Oarhoxyphenylimijiocamphory CgH 




Camphorquinone and. m-aminohenzoic acid in molecular propor- 
tion were heated in alcohol during three hours, when the product, 
after recrystallisation from diluted alcohol, formed pale yellow 
leaflets melting, at 195-6°: 

0-3273 gave 15'4 c.c. at 29° and 763 mm. N = 5-21. 

CiyHisOgN requires l!l= 4*91 per cent. 

It is readily soluble in alcohol, acetone, cMorofonn, ethyl acetate, 
or boiling benzene, but is insoluble in light petroleum. A solution 
containing 0*1218 gram in 23 c.c. gave aj,4°35^ in the 2-dcm. tube, 
whence 470*4°. 

The isomeride prepared from camphorquinone and |?-aminobenKoic 
acid separated from diluted alcohol in small, brownish-yellow prisms 
melting at 237° and resembling the ?n-compound in solubility : 

' 0*4210 gave 19*0 c.e, Kg at 21° and 758 mm. 2:7 = 5*15. 

A solntkm cwtaining 0*1217' gram in 26 c.c. of chlereform gave' 
aji4°7^ in the 2-dem. tube, whence [o]p 422*8°, 
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111- and ■^-Gafhoxyplieniflmninocam'phor. 




The foregoing substances dissolve in aqueous alkali hydroxide, 
and when the solutions are shaken with zinc dust, filtered, and acidi- 
fied, the corresponding derivative of aminocamphor is liberated. 
The w-compound separates from diluted alcohol in colourless needles 
melting at 210—211°: 

0-1630 gave 0-4237 COg and 0-1075 HgO. C = 70-89,- H = 7-33. 

GJ7H21O3N requires C — 71*08; H[=7-32 per cent. 

It dissolves readily in acetone, chloroform, or ethyl acetate, less 
readily in alcohol, being only moderately soluble in benzene and 
insoluble in petroleum. A solution containing 0*1235 gram in 
25 c.c. of chloroform gave Cj, 1°53^ in the 3-dcm. tube, whence 
127-10. 

The j^compound ci-ystallises from diluted alcohol in colourless 
aggregates melting at 239° after slight shrinking and discoloration : 
0'*1951 gave 0*5081 COg and 0*1287 HgO. C = 71*03; H = 7*33. 

In solubility it resembles the isonieride. A solution containing 
0*1207 gram in 26 c.c. of chloroform gave 0^1045^ in the 3-dcin. 
tube, whence [ajj^ 120*8o. 


4 4 7-1 - 7 r^-o- ^CiN-C.H^-NH-CO-CH. 

p-AcetylmmnopheMyhminocam^hor, OgHj4<^ 1 ^ * 


Gamphorquinone and p-aminoacetanilide in molecular proportion 
dissolved in alcohol were heated under reflux during four hours, the 
product crystallising on dilution in yellow, six-sided plates melting 
at 211— 212°: 

0*2166 gave 17'8 c.c. ISTg at 21° and 771 mm, N=9*63. 

CigEUgOgHg requires ]Sr = 9*40 per cent. 

It is readily soluble in alcohol, acetone, chloroform, or ethyl ace- 
tate, dissolving with difficulty in cold benzene or hot petroleum ; it is 
insoluble in the last-named when cold. A solution containing 0-1220 
gram in 25 c.c. of chloroform gave cq,8°25' in the 2-dcm. tube, 
whence [a]n862*4° and [M]i, 2570° 


■pp-Diphenylenehisi^mnocamjjhor, 


Carapliorquinoue (6*6 grams) and benzidine (S' 6 grams) dissolved 
in alcohol (80 c.c.) were heated under reflux during six hours, when 
til© liquid deposited two distinguishable forms of crystals on cooling ; 
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tiles© were separated meclianically and also by fractional crystallisa- 
tion, wben the less soluble component, formed in preponderating 
amount, consisted of longitudinal clusters of minute, yellowisb-greeii 
prisms melting at 276°: 

0'2599 gave 0-7606 CO^ and 0-1785 H^O. C = 79-81; H = 7-63. 

0-2680 „ 13-4 C.C. Ng at 22° and 765 mm. N = 5-73. 

CsoHsgOgNg requires 0 = 80*00; II=7‘50; lSf = 5-83 per cent. 

A solution containing O'l^Sl gram in 25 c.c. of cliloroforin gave 
11°26'' in the 2-dcm. tube, whence [a]^, 1159-3°. 

The more readily soluble modification crystallised in transparent, 
golden-brown needles melting at 274° : 

0-1861 gave 0-5458 COg and 0-1288 HgO. 0 = 79-98; H = 7-69. 

A solution containing 0*1220 gram in 25 c.c. of chloroform gave 
10°54^ in the 2-dcm. tube, whence [aju 1116"8°. Both forms 
yielded benzidine and camphorquinone on hydrolysis with alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid. 

In addition to the foregoing substances we prepared o- and |?-tioIyl- 
irninocamphor and p-benzeneazophenyliminocamphor, -which are 
described by Singh and Mazumder, and in the case of the last-named 
compound a discrepancy is noticeable. These authors obtained 
oi-ange needles melting at 129—130° and giving [a]p 550*4° in 
chloroform, whilst our product crystallised in silky, red needles melt- 
ing at 135° and giving [ajj, 677*0°, whence [M]u2335°. 

■p-Bensemeazophem/laTninocamphor^ 

„ ch-nh*c,h,-n:n-o,h, 

was obtained by shaking an ethereal solution of the iminocamphor 
derivative with zinc dust and 10 per cent, potassium hydroxide in a 
closed flask during several hours, when the coloxir was completely 
destroyed. On contact with air, however, the ethereal liquid imme- 
diately became orange, and on evaporation deposited a brownish-red 
inass which crystallised from alcohol in lustrous, dark brownish-red, 
three-cornered plates melting at 170°: 

0-1272 gave 0-3538 COg and 0*0826 HgO. 0 = 75-86 ; H = 7'21. 

0220^250173 requires C = 76*08 ; H = 7*20 per cent. 

Prom these colour changes it would appear that benzeiieazophenyl- 
iminocaniphor (I) is first reduced to the colourless phenyihydrazino- 
phenylamiuocamphor (II ; not isolated), which is then oxidised in air 
X:i7.0,,HpN:iSf0,H5 p ^ GH-17H-C,HpNH*ra«C,H5 


{II.) 
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to benzeneazoplieiiylaminocamplior. Even very dilute solutions of 
tlie last-named substance were toO' dark for polarimetric measure- 
ment. 

These experiiiieiits were carried out at the Royal College of 
Science-, South Kensington, during the later months of 1911. 

Sautebs’ Hale, 

St. Swithin’s Lake, E.C. 4. \Reee,ive.d, July Zrd, 1919.] 


LXXV. — The Oxidation of Coal. 

By Frederick Vincent Tideswell and Richard Vernon 
Wheeler. 

In a recent paper (‘‘The Oxidation and Ignition of Coal,” T., 1918, 
113, 945) a hypothesis was advanced that the first step in the 
oxidation of coal is the formation of an additive compound, or com- 
plex, of oxygen with one or more of the substances present in coal. 

Partington (Cheni. News, 1919, 118 , 50) has suggested “that 
this hypothesis, which is of itself not very probable, does not account 
for the observed results, and that it should be replaced by another 
hypothesis,” based primarily on known physical phenomena, which 
appears to be somewhat as follows. 

(1) The admission of air to newly-won coal, deprived of its 
occluded gases, results in the physical adsorption of both oxygen and 
nitrogen on the surface of the coal. The pressure of the air in con- 
tact with the coal will at first fall very rapidly for a short period, 
and will then gradually fall off until adsorption equilibrium is 
reached. If the adsorbed layer penetrates into the bulk of the 
adsorbent, this very slow final fall of pressure may go on for a long 
time. 

(2) The adsorbed layer, being at high concentration, may subse- 
quently react with the coal, possibly slowly, with the production of 
oxides of carbon. 

(3) The formation of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide in a 
constant ratio at a given temperature is explained on the assump- 
tion that carbon monoxide is formed first and subsequently reacts 
with water-vapour, the “ water-gas equilibrium/’ CO -f H 2 O ^ 
COg-hHgjbeingattained.,,- 

This hypothesis in principle possesses the great merits of sim- 
plicity and of conformity with well-known phenomena. Had it been 
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possible to' accoimt so easily for the facts observed during th© oxida- 
tion of coal, some such hypothesis would have been chosen in- prefer- 
once to- that ultimately adopted. 

The phenomena that occur during the oxidation of coal bear a 
striking resemblance to-, and clearly have much in common with, the 
phenomena of the combustion of carbon. 

Rhead and Wheeler (T., 1913, 103, 461) were faced with a simi- 
lar di£S.ctilty to that which presents itself with coal when attempting 
to explain the results of their experiments on the combustion of 
carbon. They found that carbon at all temperatures up to 900°, and 
probably above that temperature, has the power of pertinaceously 
retaining oxygen. This oxygen cannot b© removed by exhaustion 
alone, but only by increasing the temperature of the carbon during 
exhaustion. When quickly released in this manner, it appears, not 
as oxygen, but as carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide. Rhead and 
Wheeler concluded, after discussion of their experimental data at 
some leng’th, that: bTo physical explanation alone can account for 
this ‘ fixation ' of oxygen, but, in all probability, it is the outcome 
of a physico-chemical attraction between oxygen and carbon. Physi- 
cal, inasmuch as it seems hardly possible to assign any definite 
molecular formula to the complex formed, which, indeed, shows 
progressive variation in composition j chemical, in that no isolation 
of the complex can be effected by physical means.” 

In an account of earlier portions of the same research (T-, 1912, 
101, 846), the relationship between the carbon monoxide and 
carbon dioxide produced during the oxidation of carbon had been 
fully discussed. A comparison of the rate of reaction at different 
temperatures, between carbon and carbon dioxide, carbon and 
oxygen, and carbon monoxide and oxygen, with a study of the 
products of reaction, showed : (1) that some carbon monoxide is 
produced during the oxidation of carbon at low temperatures under 
conditions which do not admit of the reduction of carbon dioxide by 
carbon j on the other hand, (2) carbon dioxide is produced at low 
temperatures in quantity greater than can be accounted for on the 
supposition that carbon monoxide is first formed and then oxidised 
to carbon dioxide. The conclusion follows that when carbon is 
burnt at low temperatures, carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide are 
produced simnltaneonsly. 

Tiie general conchxsion readied by Rhead and Wheeler as regards 
the mode of combustion of carbon, to account for this simultaneous 
production of the two oxides, presumes the formation of a complex, 
as already stated, and partial decomposition of this complex as fresh 
oxygen molecules became attached, until the carbon becomes ‘’“'‘satui- 
afced.” The products of combustion during this period of satura- 
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tio'ii are the complex, carbon dioxide, and carbon monoxide. After 
the carbon lias become saturated there is an alternate formation and 
decomposition of the complex, and the only apparent products of 
combustion are carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide. These are 
produced in a fixed ratio dependent on the temperature of reaction. 
Orpiig of the. oxygen by phosphoric oxide does not affect the forma- 
tion of the complex, but retards its rate of decomposition (T., 1913> 
103, 1310). 

This explanation of the manner of burning of carbon is, we believe, 
accepted by the majority of chemists. A similar explanation of the 
manner of burning of coal at low temperatures could be advanced 
by analogy. To rely solely on such an analogy is, however, scarcely 
safe ; for although there are, in all probability, compounds in coal 
resembling the carbon molecule in their structure (see Jones and 
Wheeler, T., 1916, 109, 709), there is no evidence of the presence of 
free carbon. Moreover, the fact that the compounds in coal are 
hydrogenated and that some may yield water on oxidation, intro- 
duces a complication from which research on the combustion of 
carbon is free. 

Nevertheless, if the same methods of examining the action of 
oxygen on coal be followed as with carbon, a similar conclusion will 
be reached: an hypothesis of physical adsorption of the oxygen, 
followed by direct formation of carbon monoxide, and, subse- 
quently, of carbon dioxide is inadequate to explain quantitatively 
the results obtained ; although it may, at first sight, afford a plaus- 
ible explanation of the phenomena qualitatively. 

A comparison of the amount of adsorption of inert gases, such as 
nitrogen, by coal with the amount of oxygen absorbed thereby shows 
the two actions to be not only of a different order but to be affected 
by temperature in a different sense. 

The adsorption of gases by coal has been studied by several 
chemists; for example, Graham (Trans. Inst. Min. Mnr/.j 1917, 52, 
388) and Katz (U .8 . Bureau of Mines, Tech, Paper 147; Washing- 
ton, 1917), Graham obtained the following figures for the quantities 
of different gases , adsorbed or, as he terms it, dissolved,” by the. 
same sample of coal-dust (of 200-inesh fineness) : 

Volume of gas adsorbed per gram of coal, 

C.c measured at N.T.P. 


Temperature. . Na. . CO, ■ CO.,. 

30 “... ...... 0-068 0-578 0-712 ™ 8-00 

100 '=...,..... 0-038 0-115 0-159 0-476 1-48 


As regards oxygen, Graham’s own words may be quoted: ” The 
solubility of oxygen— -as distinct from the ordinary (chemical) 
absorption by coal— -has >al^ been determined for a sample of 
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oxidised coal-dust, it being, of course, impossible to determine the 
solubility in unoxidised coal directly. The sample used bad been 
oxidised for about fourteen days at 100°, and even after this a 
slight absorption at 30° still took place. For this, however, a cor- 
rection could b© made, and with this it was found that oxygen was 
soluble in the oxidised sample of coal-dust (of 200-mesb fineness) to 
the- extent of about 40 c,c. per 100 gram when the percentage of 
oxygen over the dust equalled 100. The solubility of nitrogen in 
the same sample was found to be equal to approximately 35 c.c. for 


Fig. 1. 



Time in hours. 


100 per cent, nitrogen per 100 gram of coal. The figure for the solu- 
bility of nitrogen in uiioxidised coal for similar concentration was 
57' 6. It is highly probable, therefore, that the solubility of oxygen 
in unoxidised coal will be somewhere about 65 c.c. in pure oxygen 
]jer 100 gram of coal."'’ 

These results for different gases are in agreement with the deter- 
minations made of the adsorption of gases by charcoal by Homfray 
{ZeiUefi. physikal-. (7Aem., 1910, 74, 129), who' showed that the 
amounts adsorbed are proportional ■ to the • boding points . of' the 
gases, 

- In Fig. 1 are given time^volume . curvee for .the^ absorption of' 
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oxygen by fresh coal (of 10-mesh fineness and deprived of its 
occluded gases) at 10°, 50°, and 100°; and in Fig. 2 the same curves 
are reproduced on a different scale for comparison with adsorption 
curves for nitrogen at 30°, 50°, and 100°. The nitrogen curve at 
50° was obtained with a sample of the same coal as was used for the 
absorption of oxygen; the curves at 30° and 100° are constructed 
from Graham’s data (obtained with a coal of 200-niesli fineness). 
Increase of temperature is thus shown to cause a rapid increase in 



0 20 40 60 80 100 

Time in. Tumrs, 


the rate of absorptio*n of oxygen by coal, and an inci'ease in tli© 
total amount absorbed (compare also* Winmill, Trans. Inst. Min. 
Eng., 1913, 46, 3, 559; 1914, 48 , 514). On the other hand, the 
quantity of a gas physically adsorbed decreases as the temperature 
is increased. 

Even at the ordinary atmospheric temperature the amount of 
absorption of oxygen by coal is greater than can be accounted for 
by adsorption phenomena ; and the higher the teiaperature the 
.'greater the divergence. , , Hence, the, necessity Tor , some such hypo- 
thesis as that of 'complex-foirmation, -to' account for the facts. Hn- 
doubtedly, it is ■ the small- but ..-cobtinually renewed amount' of 
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adsorbed oxygen which forms the complex; as with all heterogeneous 
reactions, the reaction takes place in the condensed layer at the 
boundary between the twO' phases ; hut the complex-formation, and 
not the adsorption, is specific of the reaction between coal and 
oxygen. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to answer the arguments brought forward 
ill favour of the production of carbon dioxide through the agency 
of water-vapour, either from carbon mono'xide or by direct action 
on the coal. 

The suggested reactions are: C0-fH20 — ^C02-fH2; C + 2H2O 
— ^COo-rHg; and, possibly, 2B[.2-i-02 — >-2H20. Each of these 
reactions is known normally to proceed but slowly at temperatures 
below 400°. With the high concentration of the gases on the coal 
surface it is conceivable that they might be appreciable at 100° or 
lower. No such reactions occur during the oxidation of carbon at 
low temperatures, but, as already indicated, it is desirable not to 
stress the similarity between coal and carbon. Experiments were 
therefore made with coal, which showed : 

(1) That no trace of hydrogen could be detected in oxygen which 
had been circulated over coal at 100° during several days. 

(2) That (moist) mixtures of carbon monoxide and air circulated 
over coal at 100° suffered no change other than that due to the 
action of oxygen on the coal. No hydrogen was formed. 

(3) That mixtures of hydrogen and air circulated over coal at 
100° suffered no loss of hydrogen. 

In each set of experiments the usual formation of carbon dioxide 
and carbon monoxide, in the ratio 2*4 : 1, took place. 

Partington has suggested that “if the reaction between oxygen 
and coal were one of combination, with the formation of a complex 
oxide of carbon/^ the complex should have a definite univariant 
relationship between vapour pressure and temperature. The com- 
plex is not regarded as a definite oxide of carbon or of coal; there 
most probably are slightly differing compounds in coal to which the 
oxygen attaches itself, each forming a slightly different product. 
Probably, also, these oxygen-fixing compoxmds, which appear to be 
derived from the crellulos^ portions of the original coal-forming 
materials, have no definite molecular dimensions, but are continuous 
ia structure. The effect of progressive increase of temperature on 
the complex fonned 'with oxygen by such compounds would be to 
cause progressive breakdown of theif structure with elimination of 
the simple oxides, the residue requiring further increase in tempera- 
ture to decompose' it further. 
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E X P E li I M E N T A L. 

The results iiereiii recorded were obtained during the course of 
an investigation which is still in progress (and, when completed, will 
form the subject of a communication to this Society), on the relative 
tendencies to spontaneous ignition of the several distinct portions 
into which a banded bituminous coal can he separated (see St-opes, 
Froc. Boy. Soc., 1919, [jB], 90, 470; Tideswell and Wieeler, this 
voL, 619). The particular coal used was the “cliirain portion of 
the Thick Coal Seam, Hamstead Colliery. 

The apparatus used, which will he described in detail when the 
complete research is described, enabled air or oxygen or any mix- 
ture of gases to be circulated in a closed system through the coal, 
which was packed in a reaction-tube the temperature of which 
could be maintained constant. The progress of the reaction could 
be followed by the change of pressure within the system and by 
analysis of the gases. 

In all but the experiments with mixtures of carbon monoxide and 
air, in wHoh a water-bubbler was used, the gases were dried by 
passage through a calcium chloride tube included in the circuit. 
The coal was ground so as to pass through a 10 x 10 and remain on 
a 60 X 60 mesh sieve. At the beginning and end of each experiment 
the coal, in position in the reaction tube, was raised to 200° and 
exhausted at that temperature. 

Typical results for the absorption of pure oxygen at different tem- 
peratiires are recorded in Pig. 1 . Typical results when mixtures of 
carbon monoxide and air and hydrogen and air were used are as 
follow : 

Garb on Monoxide and Air (7*45 per cent. CO). 

Volume o£ apparatus : 3,300 c.c. 

Mean pressure of gases ; 660 mm. 

Composition ; Expressed as c.c. at 15° and 760 mm. 



CO 2 . 

O 2 . 

"co. 

N 2 . 

H,. 

Initial atmospbere......... 

Final atmosphere (after 
circulation during 120 

0-9 

590 

227 

2240 

nil 

hours at 100°) 

53-4 

79 

249 

. 2240 

nil 

Oxygen absorb6d=511 o.c. CO.3 form©d= 
CO formed —22 e.c. Ratio 002/00=2-4. 

.'52*5 e.c.. 


Gases removed from the 
coal by exhaustion at 

CO 2 . 

O 2 . 

CO. 

, Ns. ) 

Hs. 

200 °............. 

Ratio COo/CO removed 

■ ■^at,200°'.r ■ 

VOL. CXV. ' 

26-5 

3-3 

nil 

7-7 

L'L' 

nil 


L L' 
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Hydrogen and Air (3"85 per cent. Ho). 

Volume of apparatus : 1,200 c.c. 

Mean pressure of gases : 560 mm. 

Composition; Expressed at 15° and 760 mm. 


42 

66 


Gases removed from the 
coal by exhaustion at 

200 ° 

Ratio COa/CO removed at 
200 ° 


COo. 

0.3. 

CO. 

No, 

H 5 . 

ml 

213-5 

nil 

788 

40-2 

10-52 

16-5 

3-46 

796 

40-8 

11-20 

4-9 

4-60 

79! 

39-7 

12-00 

2-6 

4-77 

791 

40-5 

>ed =211 

O.C. COg formed = 12' 

>0 c.c. 


-77 C.C. 

Ratio 065 / 00 = 2 - 5 . 



CO.,. 

0.,. 

CO, 

N 3 . 

H 5 . 

3-7 

nil 

1-2 

0-1 

nil 

3-1 
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LXX?L — The Catalytic Reduction of Hydrogen Cyanide. 

By Sydney Barbatt and Alan Francis Titley. 

When hydrogen cyanide vapour is reduced by gaseous hydrogen in 
the presence of metallic catalysts, mono-, di-, and tri-inethylaraine, 
ammonia, and methane form the bulk of the products. The pre- 
sent paper deals with the relative quantities of the basic sub- 
stances produced, which were found to vary with the nature' and 
temperature of the catalyst, and with other conditions which are 
described. 

Debus [Journ. Chem. Soe., 1863, 16 , 249) passed a mixture of 
hydrogen and hydrogen cyanide over platinum black and noticed 
reduction, accompanied by a considerable development of heat, 
even at the ordinary temperature. He states that the reaction 
proceeded vigorously at 110°, the main product being monomethyl- 
amine. The rapid decrease in the activity of the catalyst wag 
attributed by him to the formation of a double cyanide of methyl- 
amine and platinum, which he isolated. 

Linnemann {Annalen, 1868, 145 , 38), using the same catalyst, 
found that the reduction proceeded smoothly at 300°. Although 
the torrnation of the double salt was not observed, he found that 
the catalyst soon lost its activity , 

Sabatier and Senderens {Comp, rend,, 1905, 140, 482) investi- 
gated the reduction of hydrogen cyanide in the presence of nickel. 
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They showed that the tempei’ature required for efficient reduction 
lay between 300° and 400°, or somewhat higher than that required 
by other nitriles. Ammonia and dimethylamine preponderated in 
the products isolated. 


Experimental. 

The larger number of the results described in this paper were 
obtained with platinum catalysts, but preliminary experiments 
were also carried out with finely divided iron prepared by the 
decomposition of ferrous oxalate at 380°. 

With the latter catalyst, reduction proceeded at 170° and 
upwards- At 200°, the basic products isolated by passing the 
resulting gases through hydrochloric acid contained approximately 
45 per cent, of monomethylamine and 55 per cent, of ammonia, 
with barely a trace of dimethylamine. 

The rate of reduction was very low, even at higher tempei'a- 
tures, and after trials under varying conditions, the conclusion 
was reached that iron was an unsuitable catalyst for the reduction 
of hydrogen cyanide. 

Platinum proved to be considerably more efficient than iron as 
a catalyst for this reduction, and although it was not found possible 
to employ the low temperatures suggested by Debus, th© activity 
displayed by the platinum at rather higher temperatures was con- 
sistent throughout a long series of experiments. 

The catalyst was prepared by soaking blue asbestos fibre in 
platinum chloride solution. The resulting mass was then dried 
and reduced in a current of hydrogen at 150°. Catalysts contain- 
ing from O'l to 40 per cent, of platinum on the asbestos were 
tested. Only those preparations containing more than 10 per cent, 
of platinum were of practical value in the form of apparatus 
described below. Those containing less platinum were not suffici- 
ently vigorous, and the catalyst containing 20 per cent, of platinum 
was most frequently employed. Such variations in the composition 
of the catalyst affected only the efficiency of the reduction, and 
not the nature of the products. 

Hydrogen cyanide dried by calcium chloride was prepared and 
liquefied, using the method described by Wade and Eanting (T., 
1898, 73, 265) j ii® vapour, mixed with a regulated volume of 
electrolytic hydrogen, was passed through 22—30 cm. of platinised 
asbestos in a 1'3 cm. tub© heated in a resistance furnace to a 
temperature measured by a thermo-couple. The alkaline products 
of the reduction were retained . by ■ passage ' of the gases through 
hydrochloric acid. 
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Undea' these conditions, reduction was first observed at 80®. 
The velocity of the reaction increases smoothly with rise of tempera- 
ture to 180®, above which it was fairly rapid; for example, at 200°, 
80—100 per cent, of the total hydrogen cyanide in a niix-ture, 
passed at the rate of 6 litres an hour, was reduced by 0-3 gram of 
platinum on 1 gram of asbestos. There appeared to b© no 
advantage in raising the temperature of the catalyst above 220°. 
The composition of the products, however, was not appreciably 
affected by carrying out the reduction above 250°. 

The products were analysed by the following method. The 
hydrochloric acid solution of the amines and ammonia was 
evaporated to dryness, and the solid chlorides were extracted with 
a known volume of absolute alcohol in excess over that required 
for Gompletjp solution of the amine hydrochlorides. Allowance 
being mad© for the slight solubility of ammonium chlorides in 
alcohol, evaporation of the alcoholic solution gave the total weight 
of amine hydrochlorides present. These were finally extracted 
with chloroform to separate the mono- and di-methylaramoniuriQ 
chlorides. 

From a consideration of the following equations, 


HCN + 2Ho = CHs-NH, (1) 

Ji:CN 4- 3H3=NH3 -h CH^ (2) 

2CH3*NH. = (CH3)c,NH + NH3 (3) 

(CH3).NhVcHs‘NH„ = (GH3')3K + NH5 . . . .(4) 


it will be seen that, in accordance with the la-w of mass action, 
reaction (2) might be expected to be favoured by an excess of 
hydrogen in the gas mixture passing the catalyst. The very 
reverse, however, took place. If the partial pressure of the 
hydrogen cyanide was high and approached -that required in theory 
for complete utilisation of the hydrogen (that is, 1 vol. of hydrogen 
cyanide to 2 vols. of hydrogen), then the products consisted almost 
entirely of ammonia. As the partial pressure of the hydrogen 
cyanide decreased, however, the proportion of the methylamines 
in the product rapidly increased. This continued up to a maxi- 
mum, above which, however dilute a gas mixture was employed, 
the methylamin© , content ■ of the product was constant. The 
following table and figure illustrate this point. 

Total 

Composition methylamines, Ammoma, 

of gas xoirture. percent. percent. 

I vol. HCN to IJ vols. H..; 8 92 

4 „ ' 33 ' ■ ' 66 

6 68 32 ' 

'■ "1 ■■ „ 8 „ /■■■, 78 22 ' 

i- » 15 „ ■ . , 80 ' . '4 20 .. ■ :. .v 
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We are unable to offer an explanation of this anomaly. 

The '' total met-liylainines ” given in the above table consist of 
mono- and di-metbylamines in varying proportions, although, tri- 
metbylamine is also present in minute quantities. The proportion 
between mono- and di-metliylamine, as would be expected, is also 
affected by the partial pressure of hydrogen cyanide in the react- 
ing gases. With a concentration of 1 vol. of hydrogen cyanide 
to 4 vols. of hydrogen, more than half of the total methylamine 
was dimethylamine. "With 1 vol. of hydrogen cj^anide to 15 vols. 
of hydrogen, this decreased to less than 10 per cent, of the total. 
This is shown in the accompanying figure (curve ,4). 

Mono- and di-mefchylamine 
in the products. 

Per cent. 


Composition 

of gas 

mixture. 

Mono- 

Di- 

i vol. Hcisr 

to 4-0 

vols. 

H, ... 

10 

25 

1 

4-4 


... 

15 

23 

1 

5-6 


... 

40 

20 

1 

, 6-3 


,, ... 

54 

16 

1 

. 8-0 


,, ... 

66 

12 

1 

, 15-0 


„ ... 

72 

8 


The figures given in the tables above vary within about 5 per 
cent, in individual experiments, made with different preparations 
of catalyst containing the same amoxmt of platinum. The tables 
represent, the results obtained with a catalyst prepared as 
described, and working at temperatures from 180° to 220°. 

The alteration in the behaviour of the catalyst with use proved 
to be unusual. Although the formation of a double cyanide of 
platinum and methylamine, to which Debus attributed the short- 
lived activity of his platinum black, was never observed, the 
activity of our catalysts was found to undergo a peculiar change 
during successive experiments. The longer the time in use, in 
spite of identical conditions of temperature and gas concentration, 
the greater the percentage of ammonia in the reduction products 
became. This change was very irregular, but occurred more 
rapidly the less platinum there was on the asbestos. Thus with 
0'4 gi*am of platinum deposited on 1 gram of asbestos, the com- 
position of the products was constant during a period of fifteen 
hours, but with only O'l gram of platinum to the same weight of 
asbestos, an appreciable difference was noticed after one hour. 

Attempts to renew the original behaviour of .the catalyst by heat- 
ing in hydrogen, oxygen, or hydrogen chloride up to 600° were 
unsuccessful,. Treatment ■ with- chlorine,. '.however, at 200° for a 
short' period com.pl6tely renewed .■ the- former activity, , and, in one 
or two 'cases, brought about: a, slight -'iporease in the yield of methyl- 



Percentage of mcthylamims in the products. 
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amine over that obtained with the freshly prepared platinum. In 
one case, the original percentage of met-hylamines in the products 
was 79 ; during five hours’ use of the same catalyst, this decreased 
to 50, but, after passage of chlorine over the platinum, rose to 
86 at the same temperature and with the same concentration of 
the gases. 

Graph illustrating the changes in the products of reduction caused 
by alterations in the composition of the gas mixture. 



Volmms of hydrogen to one volume of hydrogen cyanide. 
. 4 . Percentage of methylamine. 

B. Percentage of monomethylamine. 


At the close of the above work, the conditions were briefly 
studied, under which methylamine decomposes into hydrogen and 
hydrogen cyanide. 

Liquid monomethylamme was prepared from the hydrochloride 
and sodium hydroxide, and its vapour passed over a platinum 
catal3’'st, prepared as described. It was found that the dehydrogen- 
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ation, altliough perceptible at 220°, only proceeds with consider- 
able velocity above 300°, that is, at temperatures more than 100° 
higher than the minimum required for efficient hydrogenation of 
the cyanide. This is in accordance ivith the general rule observed 
by Sabatier. 

Since ammonia and methane, as well as hydrogen cyanide and 
dimethylamine, 'were detected in the products, it appears probable 
that the hydrogen resulting from the dehydrogenation process 
reduces a further portion of the methylamine (compare Sabatier 
and Mailhe, Coinpt, rend,^ 1917, 165, 224, 309). 


Siimmar//. 

(1) Platinum catalyses the reduction of hydrogen cyanide by 
gaseous hydrogen above 120° readily above 180°. 

(2) The nature of the reduction products, although unaffected 
by alterations of temperature between 120° and 250°, is dependent 
on the partial pressure of the hydrogen cyanide in the gas mix- 
ture employed, the proportion of monpmethylamine increasing to 
a maximum as this partial pressure is decreased. The secondary 
reactions which give rise to di- and tri-methylamine are also less 
marked the lower the pressure of the hydrogen cyanide. 

If the concentration of the hydrogen cyanide in the gas mixture 
is made sufficiently small, a yield of 80 per cent, of total methyl- 
amines, and more than 70 per cent, of monomethylamine, can be 
obtained. 

(3) On continued use of a given catalyst, the yield of methyl- 
amine diminishes, and is replaced by ammonia. The original 
behaviour of the platinum is restored by treatment with chlorine, 

(4) The dehydrogenation and auto-reduction of methylamine 
only proceeds with noticeable velocity above 300° in the presence 
of platinum, and was not O'bserved at 200°, the temperature 
employed in the majority of the experiments described in this 
communication. 

Our. thanks are due to ■ Professor F. Francis for., the assistance he 
gave us during this investigation, 

. Chemicau Depabtment, 

The: Univeksity, Brisyoi.. 


[Meceived, Jime 12ft, 1019.] 
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LXXVIL — The Chemistry of Burgundy Mixtures. 

By Robeet Ludwig Mond and Christian Hebeelein. 

Although mixtures of sodium carbonate and copper sulphate, 
generally known as “Burgundy mixtures,” have been in use for a 
number of years as a most effective agent for combating plant 
diseases of a fungoid character, the chemical reactions which take 
place when these substances are mixed in solution have hitherto not 
received much attention. 

Abeg-g (“ Haiidbuch der anorg, Chemie,” II., i, 633) states : 

Prom solutions of copper sulphate, sodium carbonate at ordinary 
temperatures gives a greenish-blue colloidal precipitate of varying 
composition, which contains absorbed alkali carbonate. With excess 
of copper sulphate the precipitate also' contains basic copper sul- 
phate. With equivalent quantities of the components the gel 
contains copper and carbon dioxide in the ratio 2CuO : ICO^. 

If the precipitates are left with the mother liquor they become 
crystalline and change into the green, granular basic carbonate, 
3CiiC03,3Cu(OH)2,H20. 

In contact with a concentrated solution of sodium carbonate, the 
gel is transformed intO’ Beville's blue, crystalline double carbonate, 
Ka2C03,CiiC03,3Ho0.-” \ ' 

This statement pointed to a complexity of reactions wliicli 
required further elucidation. The fact that a colloidal solution 
was formed appeared to us to have an important bearing on the 
fungicidal propertievS of the material in question, and we asked 
Prof. Barker, of the University of Bristol, to investigate the rela- 
tive advantages of the colloidal over the crystalline state. His pre- 
liminary results are embodied in a very interesting paper, which 
will be published in the University's Annual Report. 

In spite of the highly significant.work which has been clone by 
Pickering (T., 1909, 95, 1409) and Ravaz Le Mildion,” Paris, 
Masson aiid Cie., 1914) on Burgundy mixture, we found the problem 
Biore coniplicated than they had assumed, and we proceeded to carry 
out our iiivestigations on the following lines ; 

(1) The main reactions between copper sulphate and sodium car- 
lx)ns.te were quantitatively studied with various ratios of the com- 

'..ponents.., ■ 

(2) The reaction between copper sulphate and sodium hydrogen 
carbonate was examined. 
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(3) Til© free carbon dioxide and the carbon dioxide in the pre- 
cipitate were estimated, and the ratio CiiO : CO.t in the precipitate 
was determined. 

(4) The solvent action of carbonic acid was studied. 

(6) The basic sulphate was determined in various mixtures to 
ascertain the ratio CuO : SOg and GuO : CO 2 : SO 3 . 

( 6 ) The absorbed sodinm carbonate was estimated. 

(7) The causes and reactions of the change from tlie colloidal 
precipitate to malachite were investigated. 


(1) The Main IleacUoyis between Copjyer Salphate and Sodiinn 
Carbonate. 

The mixtures were generally made at 15° by dissolving 4 grams 
of crystallised copper sulphate in 200 c.c. of water and a varying 
amount of crystallised sodium carbonate in 200 c.c. of w'ater, and 
then pouring the tivo solutions simultaneously into a third beaker, 
thus avoiding any excess of one reagent over the other. The mix- 
tures were tested {a) with litmus paper; ( 6 ) the copper in solution 
was estimated by electrolysis ; (c) a filtered portion of the mixture 
vras tested directly with ferrocyanide ; {d) a filtered portion, after 
boiling and filtering, w-as tested with ferrocyanide ; {e) the free 
sodium hydrogen carbonate and the basic copper sulphate in solu- 
tion were titrated with i\^/ 10 -hydrocbloric acid, using methyl-orange 
as indicator ; (/) the free sodium carbonat-e -was titrated with plienol- 
phthaleiii as indicator. 

The varioas mixtures and the results of the analyses are tabulated 
in table I. 

It will be noticed that a theoretical mixture of equivalent amounts 
of copper sulphate and sodium carbonate, namely, 4 grams of 
CuSO^jSHg^ ■ grams of ISTaoCOgjlGHgO, although reacting 
alkaline towards litmus and methyl-orange, contains a considerable 
amount of copper in solution. A mixture with 7*38 grams of 
sodium carbonate (Pickering's mixture) contains the minimum 
amount of soluble copper. Larger amounts of sodium carbonate 
cause the formation of complex compounds containing electronega- 
tive copper. 

From curve 1 in Pig. 2 . it. will be seen-tliat the solution is alkaline 
towards methyl-orange after a small addition of sodium carbonate, 
due to soluble, basic copper sulphate. The curves in this figure 
.show three: distinct stag^. : ■ Up;to 4*25 grams of sodium carbonate 
. the solution, contains, free copper sulphate .and an increasing amount 

. Xi L*" 
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Pereentage in solution 
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of dissolved basic copper sulpkate, From 4*25 to 7*38 grams the 
dissolved basic copper sulphate falls to a minimum. The sodium 
hydrogen carbonate rises regularly from nil, and beyond 7*38 grains 
of sodium carbonate free sodium carbonate appears. 

Copper sulphate solution, as is well known, has an acid reaction, 
due to its tendency to form basic salts by hydrolysis. If the free 


Fig, 1. 



acid is neutralised by sodium carbonate, the solution will remain 
neutral or alkaline so long as the basic sulphate is kept in solution 
by the carbon dioxide evolved. With the gradual loss of the latter, 
the basic sulphate becomes insoluble, and further hydrolysis , takes 
place until the solution is again acid. Further addition of sodium 
carlxjiiate neutralises this acid, carbon dioxide is evolved, part of the 
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basic siilpiiat© is precipitated, part of it is retained in solution bj 
tlie carbon dioxide, and all these reactions are repeated until the 
whole of the copper sulphate is converted. The formation of basic 
copper sulphate is thus simply explained, and it is clear that a tem- 
porarily neutral solution can be obtained with very little sodimn 
carbonate. A permanently neutral solution is obtained with 4*25 

Fig. 2. 


A's fJCO^ . A/a.p CO^ A/f/3 ffci-i/stE. Cu - 

— Av r {/,"?£. ^fytjLtc/Tfoy/ — i 



grams of sodium carbonate, which is' less than the theoretical amounfcj 
because hydrolysis performs its share in the precipitation. 

The sodium carbonate, besid'es neutralising, the free 'acid, acts on;' 
the b.asic' sulphate, converting it 'partly into basic carbonate. The 
carbon dioxide thus evolved', increases ^ the solubility .of the. basic 
sulphate,; .and;, with. 4’25 .grams - of sodium ..carbonate, the m.axim.uin' 
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amount ' 'Of free carbon dioxide and of dissolved basic siilpliate is 
reached. Abo'Ve .4’25 grains the excess of sodium carbo’iiate is con- 
verted, intO' 'hydrogen ■ carbonate, the ■ amount of carbon dioxide 
'decreases, and proportionate amounts of basic sulphate are precipi- 
tated. At 7’38 grams of sodium carbonate all carbon dioxide lias 
disappeared and the niinimum of dissolved basic copper sulphate is 
reached. Aliove 7 '38 grams the solution contains also normal 
carbonate, which forms soluble complex copper compounds, as is 
shown in the rising curve of soluble copper. 

We have therefore established that the complete conversion of 
4 grams of crystallised copper sulphate is effected with 4‘25 grams of 
cr}’'stallised sodium carbonate, that is, 92'8 per cent, of the theo- 
retical quantity. Such a mixture reacts neutral towards red litmus 
paper, faintly acid towards blue litmus (owing to the free carbon 
dioxide), and alkaline towards methyl-orange. If the mixture is 
filtered, the nitrate, which •will contain 9' 6 per cent, of the total 
copper as soluble basic sulphate, gives a heavy, red precipitate with 
ferrocyanide. This is due to the secondary action of the carbon 
dioxide, and the test is therefore misleading. If, however, the 
carbon dioxide is eliminated, either by a current of air or by boil- 
ing, and then the ferrocyanide test applied, no trace of copper can 
be detec^ted in solution. 

As this mixture of copper sulphate and sodium carhonate contains 
no free copper sulphate and no free alkali, carbonate or hydrogen 
carbonate, but, on the other hand, the maximum of dissolved basic 
copper sulphate, it may be regarded as having not only the highest 
fungicidal efficiency, but also a maximum potentiality to cause 
injury to foliage. This is borne out by Prof. Barker’s experiments, 
and in the field. 

Physical examjnation of our mixture showed that the copper pre- 
cipitate, as well as the dissolved basic sulphate, is in the colloidal 
condition. The sodium sulphate mother liquor can be separated 
from the dissolved basic sulphate by dialysis. On removal of the 
carbon dioxide the hydrosol of basic copper sulphate separates as 
well, the reaction being easily reversible. 

As is well known, Burgundy mixjiure changes after a while from a 
colloidal into a crystalline condition, giving rise to a niunher of 
. chemical reactions which will be examined hereafter. 

, The addition of 0'02 per cent, of glue was found to be most 
eSedave in prolonging the period during which the colloidal state 
’■ y., ‘ 

4 illBstrat© the drying of a colloidal 
(^).mtfc.gluej and (c) is without glue, 



Magnified 


Magnified. 


Crysialline. 
(C) Withoui glue 



Magnified. 
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allowing tJie change fcO' the crysta'liiiie !4afce. TJio Hr^par.it.c crysl.ib 
of .inalacliit© and sodium sulphate are clearly distinguish;) fo'o. 


(2) The Reacf/iQH bef weefi. Copper Sidphette a/u/ idodtum U pthuujt >1 
(JmhonatcT 

We fouiid that the reaction between copper sulplude and sodiutu 
hydrogen carbonate proceeds similarly to the case of the normal 
carbonate ; basic sulphate and basic carbonate are formed, carh'ou 
dioxide is set f^-ee, and a similar amount of basic snljdnate is dis 
solved. The iuinijuuni weight of sodium hyrlrogen <’:).rbofjfite for 
<‘()nip!cte conversioii is 2'50 grams or 92'6 per cent, of the theoreti- 
cal. This figure is close to' the ligure 92‘8 found for the normal 
carbonate, and here also the hydrogen carkmate acts not as a direct 
jirecupitating agent, b)tt as a neutralising agent. Tiio copper pre- 
cipitate obtained witli the hydrogen carbonate has a paler blue 
colour, it separates out sooner from the mother lirpior, being less 
hydrated, and contains Gu=:21‘02; C 02 = 5‘67 per cent., and has a 
ratio CuO:CO»=2'56:l. 


(3) Ihihnatton of (Jtirhoih Dioxide m ihe Copper PreeipKote.f 
and of the Free Carbon Dioxide. 



Tabi,b II. 

Carbon 
dioxide 
evolved, 
per cent. 

Percentage of 
carbon dioxide 
on total carbon 
dioxide. 

=» 1 OO per cent. 

Cirysialiino sodiuui carbonate 


plus sulphuric acid 

4 grams of OuSOijSHgO -1- 

on boiling 

16*1 

100 

4*26 grams of crystalline 
sodium carbonate 

16^ 

7-87 ) 
7-96 / 

Average-- 52' 4 


60“ 

9*78 

64S 


on boiling 

1510 

100 0 



Table III. 
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Table III {continued). 

Shoujing the Molecular Ratio Cu0:C02 in the Precipitat 
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The average ratiO' in a 4*25 mixture is CuO ; CO^ = 2'25 : 1. Ex- 
periments 1 tO' 7 show that the copper precipitate, wlien fornied, 
quickly loses carton dioxide, the ratio altering gradiiall3x On 
keeping the mixture in an open vessel, carbo^n dioxide is liberated 
by the decomposition of the basic copper carbonate a-iid the precipi- 
tate becomes crystalline. It is not yet evident, however, from tliese 
experiments that the change of the colloidal to the crystalline state 
is due to any alteration of the ratio' CuO : CO^. 

Fresh colloidal mixtures ]ia.ve the ratio CuO : COt,--2‘26 : 1. 

Old crystalline mixtures have the ratio CuO : 002 — 2*94 : 1 . 

Old crystalline mixtures saturated with carbon dioxide = 2*00 :1. 

Old colloidal mixtures and glue have the ratio CuO :(X )2 — 2*461 . 

(4) The Solvent Action of Carbonic A&il. 

An examination of the constitution of the dissolved basic copper 
compound present in acid, neutral, and alkaline mixtures has proved 
to us that only basic copper sulphate is dissolved by the carbon 
dioxide. Reference to curve 1 in Fig. 2 shows that the amount of 
copper precipitate dissolved by carbon dioxide rises gradually to 
a maximum containing 4*25 grams of sodium carbonate, then falls 
to its lowest point at 7*38. This maximum of dissolved copper 
corresponds with 9*6 per cent, of the total copper and is equal to 
0*24 gram of copper per litre in a 1 per cent, mixture. By saturat- 

Table IV. 


linie. 

Mixture 1 
without glue. 
Soluble copper 
per litre. 

Gram. 

Mixture 2 
with glue. 
Soluble copper 
per litre. 
Gram. 

After mixing .... 

0-26 

0«3() 

i hour 

.... ■ ■ — , 

0*22 

'2 hours 

0-22 


4 „ 


™-.. 

1 day 

0-22 

0*22. 

3 days 

0-22 


3 m 


' 

A M . 

..... 0*16 


6. M 


0*16 

7 . ............ 

.. ... 010 

, 

9 

(precipitate begins 
to change) 

0*06 

0-10 

10 

0^06 


11 „ 

0*06 

O-IO 

13 „ 

<1 0*02 

O-IO 

14 „ 

0*00 


16 


0*06 

20 


0*02 

^2' 


■V, ''O-Ol ' 



"" nil 
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iiig siicli a mixture witli carbon dioxide the amount of soluble 
copper can be raised to 0'36 gram per litre. On the other hand, a 
mixture of 4 grams of crystalli.sed copper sulphate and 8*5 grams of 
crystallised sodium carbonate containing 0*04 gram of copper per 
litre on being saturated Avitli carbon dioxide shows scarcely any 
more soluble copper (0*06 gram per litre). The arnount of basic 
copper sulphate in such a mixture being very small, the carbon 
dioxide finds little to dissolve, thus affording further proof that the 
copper carbonate is not dissolved by the carbon dioxide. 

If an ordinary mixture, containing 4*25 grains of crystalline 
sodium carbonate, is allowed to remain in an open vessel, carbon 
dioxide is gradually evolved, and the amount of dissolved basic 
copper sulphate decreases in proportion. Table IV (p. 918) illus- 
1 rales this. 

After fourteen days an ordinary mixture containing 4'26 grams 
of crystalline sodium carbonate shows no' more soluble copper and 
the precipitate lias all turned tO' malachite. A. similar mixture with 
0’02 per cent, of glue loses its soluble copper more slowly, and after 
twenty-four days is still blue and colloidal. 


(5) The Basic Sulphate in the Go'pper Frecipitaie. 
Table V. 


.Mixture. 

Sulphur in 
precipitate on total 
sulphur in 
mixture, =100 

Copper 

proeipitated. 

Molecular 

ratio, 

CuSO,(, 

Va.,CO,. 

0 H..O 

lOHaO. 

per cent. 

Per cent. 

OuO : SO3, 

4 

0-268S 

2-10 

6-25 

2-8 : 1 

4 

0-rj,37S 

3-7 

12-5 

3-2 : I 

4 

;i,-075 

6-9 

26-0 

3-5: I 

4 . 

21.5 

14-7 

50-0 

8-2 : 1 

4 

8-2250 

22-4 

75-0 

8-8 : I 

4 

8-7682 

21-5 

87-5 

4-0 ; 1 

- 1 ; 

4-0820 

17-1 

98-7.5 

6-3 : 1 

4 

4-80 

0-8 

lOO-O 

J 5-0 : 1 

4 

0-875 

4-8 

100-0 

22-4 . 1 

4 

4 )- 45 ' 

3-3 

100-0 

'80-9 : 1 

■ ' 4 

S-GO 

0-75 

100-0 

126-0 : 1 

4 

4-30 

10-10 

100-0 

. . 9-0 :.l 


(precipitated afc 80'’) 

Basic sulphate is found in every With small amounts of 

sodium carbonate, more basic sulphate is found than basic carbon- 
ate. With an increasing amount of . sodium carbonate the ratio 
GiiO' : SOfj. .keeps fairly constant for a time. ' -The '.ratio' in ortr mix- 
ture. is 15 : L ' Whereas- the rati0'..CuO : CO2 shows little difference in 
varying, mixtures,,. : the .ratiov GuO- : SO3 /.alters greatly. . ..in mixtures 
caiikd.ning an e-jm.essive; amount ■.of. .sodium ,, carbonate, and the -SOg 
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disappears almost completely in a mixture cmitaiiiiiig 8'6 grams ol: 
sodium, carbonate. 

Treatment with saturated, aqueous carbon dioxide decreases the 
S'Og in the precipitate, and sodium hydrogen Garboiiate dissolves 
the SOg completely. 

The ratio CuO : SOg in the soluble basic copper sulphate was found 
to- be 3 ’5 : 1. 

(6) Estimation of the Absorb ed Sodium Ckirhonate in the 
Copper Precipitate. 

On examining the titration figures in table I it will be noticed 
tliat the amount o-f sodium carbonate and hydrogen carbonate, found 
in solution of the mixtures with an excessive amount of sodium 
carbonate ranges from 4*5 to 7*8 per cent, below the amount calcu- 
lated. This can only be accounted for by its being absorbed by the 
precipit8,te. A direct estimation of the alkali in tlie precipitate 
was made and the above figures were confirmed. 

Table YI. 

NagCOs in precipitate 
on total soda 
used, =100 

Mixtme per cent. 

4 grams of CuS 04 , 5 H 30 -{- 4-25 
grams of NaaCOgjlGHgO ... 4-0 

4 grams of OuS 04 , 5 H ,0 4- 4;'26 
grams of NaaCOsAOHjO with glue 4-1 

4 grams of CuSO^^SHgO + S-S 
grams of NajCOsAOHaO ... ■ 6-8 

(7) OmtfSes of the Change from the Colloid to 3iahchite. 

Our experiments suggest that the colloidal state of tine precipita.to 
is dependent on the presence therein of sodium carbonate. The 
absorbed alkali is given up after some time and passes into solution, 
wherein it can be titrated.* The presence of an excessive amount of 
sodium carbonate i,n solution prevents tins; a copper precipitate 
washed completely and stirred with sodium carbonate solution main- 
tains its colloidal state- indefinitely. 

For the same reasons spraying mixtures with free sodium carbon- 
ate in solution (mixtures with more than 7*38 grams of sodium 
carbonate) retain the colloidal condition. Glue seems to act in a 
similar protective way. 

Free carbon dioxide and sodium hydrogen carbonate destroy the 

. ‘ * When the maximum amount of free alkali in solution is reached, the 
change of the colloidal precipitate to the erystalline begins to bo visible. 


Mol. 3,'atio 
CuO : NaaCOi, 
in precipitate. 

73-5 ; 1 

75*3 ! 1 

44’ 4 : 3 
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colloidal CD'Hipound, the former acting on the absorbed sodiiim car- 
bonate, forming’ hydrogen carbonate, the latter acting on the SG^- 
gr Clips, thus decomposing the compound. 

A mixture containing 4*25 grams of crystallised sodium carbonate 
kept in an open vessel at 15° changes to malachite in seven days. 
Acid mixtures with less sodium carbonate or alkaline mixtures with 
less than 7*38 grams of sodium carbonate change sooner. 

Til© presence of glue in every case retards the change. 


G (y/ichisions . 

(1) On mixing copper sulphate with sodium carbonate solution 
three distinct copper compounds are formed : (a) Insoluble hydrated 
iiasic copper carbonate, which forms the bulk of the precipitate; 
(b) insoluble hydrated basic copper sulphate; and (c) soluble basic 
copper sulphate. Complete conversion of copper sulphate into these 
salts is obtained when for 1 molecule of copper sulphate 0*93 mole- 
cule of sodium carbonate is added, or for 4 grams of crystallised 
copper sulphate, 4*25 grams . of crystallised sodium carbonate 
(Na2CO3,10H2O). 

(2) Judging by the results obtained, there appears to be no well- 
defined compound of copper, the composition altering according to 
conditions of precipitation. All the copper compounds are subject 
to rapid changes, the basic copper carbonate losing .carbon dioxide 
and the dissolved basic copper sulphate soon becoming insoluble. 

(3) A 1 per cent, mixture of 4 grams of copper sulphate and 
4*25 grams of crystallised sodium carbonate made at 15° gives 

(a) Basic copper carbonate containing CuO and COg in the ratio 
2 * 2 : 1 . 

(b) Insoluble basic copper sulphate containing CuO and SOg in 
the ratio- 16:1. 

(c) Soluble basic copper sulphate equal to 9*6 per cent, of the 
total copper present. 

(4) On making the mixture at 15° free carbon dioxide is evolved, 
equal to- 52’4 per cent, of the total carbon dioxide present in the 
sodium, carbonate. 

(6) At a higher temperature more carbon dioxide is evolved, 
until on reaching boiling point all carbon dioxide is expelled and 
the copper precipitate is converted into black copper hydroxide. 

(6) The amount of basic copper sulphate formed is dependent on 
the amount of sodium carbonate used, and decreases as the latter is 
increased..' ''' 

' (7) The free carbon dioxide acts -.as a.,solvent ,on the basic copper 
sulphate only, not on the, basic' copper .carbonate. 
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(8) Tlie maximum of soluble basic copper siil]>liair o'hi;.) 

ill a mixture of 4 grams of copper sulphate aiui 4‘4h qracc. oF 
crystallisecl sodium carbonate for the reason that i.lus inixluve gAcs 
the iiiaximiirn of free carbon dioxide. 

(9) With larger amounts of sodium carboiiuate free carbon dioxide 
is neutralised to form sodium hydrogen carbonate. 

(10) A mixture with 7*38 grams of crystallised sodium carbonate 
contains no more free carbon dioxide,, and therefore a ininirmim of 
soluble basic copper sulphate. 

(11) The copper precipitate at 15° contains absoriied sodium 
carbonate in the ratio CuO :lsra 2 G 03=:74 : 1. 

(12) The -wliole of the copper precipitate is at first colloidal. After 
a short or long period, according to the temperature and the ralio 
of the ingredients in the mixture, the gel changes to the crystallpio 
state, 

(13) Addition of 0’02 per cent, of glue prolongs the life of the gel. 

(14) Presence of free copper sulphate, or sodium hydrogen car- 
bonate, or carbonic acid in the mixture acceleratevS tlie change of 
the colloidal to the crystalline state, whereas normal sodium carbon- 
ate helps to maintain the colloidal condition. 

(15) The dissolved basic copper sulphate is in the form of 
hydrosol. 

(16) The colloidal state of the precipitate appears to be coiiditional 
on the absorbed sodium carbonate. 

(17) This absorbed sodium carbonate is found in the solution 
after some time, whereupon the change of the colloid to tlie crystal - 
line begins to be visible. 

(18) Changes in the sulphur content of the copper precipitate also 
take place during the change of the colloid to the crystalloid. 

(19) The crystalline precipitate contains less carbon dioxide than 
the colloid. The ratio of CuO iGOa in old crystalline precipitate is 
found to be 2'94 : 1. 

From the result.? obtained in this research it is appa)-eut ilnit the 
chemistry of ‘'Bunguiidy mixture'' is of a much more comple.x 
nature than previously suspected, and there are a number of ques- 
tions which have to be further elucidated. The nature of the corioi<l 
solution and the conditions of its formation and change tf)' the 
crystalline state await further investigations, and the influence pro- 
duced by small quantities of glue indicates the importance of making 
further experiments with similar colloids. 

, ' Moxn Nickel Co. Reseaboh Laboiutoby. 

... ’ . [deceived, April 1919.] 
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LXXVIII . — Examination of the Bark of Omton gubouga. 
Isolation of 4.-Hydroxyhygric Acid . 

By John Augustus Goodson and Hubert William Bentley 
Clewer, 

Groton guh&u-ga, S. Moore, is a small tree growing on fclie low veldt 
in the Eastern Transvaal near the Sahi and Selati rivers. The hark 
of the tree lias a considerable local reputation among the natives as 
a remedy for malaria, and both the seeds and the bark have been 
used by Captain Maberley in conjunction with opium in the treat- 
ment of malarial fevei* {Lancet^ 1899, 157, 874). 

A preliminary examination of the bark and the seeds has been 
made by Mr. H. H. Green, B.Sc., in South Africa (private com- 
munication), who found that the ground bark caused purgation and 
emesis in dogs, but that rabbits were less sensitive to its action, 
although in doses of 1 gram per kilogram of body-weight it induced 
diarrhoea. In human beings administration of the bark according 
to Mr. Green causes an intense burning sensation in the throat, 
salivation, and slight nausea, with, in some cases, a slight laxative 
effect. The seeds exert a similar action. Mr. Green further 
observed that the acrid substance to which these effects are ascribed 
is extracted to some extent by hot water, and readily by ether. 

The bark has also been examined by Greenish {Fharm. 1918, 
101, 289), who found that the acrid constituent was largely ex- 
tracted by hot light petroleum as well as by ether, chloroform, or 
alcohol. 

Eor the material used in the present investigation tlie authors are 
indebted to Mr. I. B. Bole Evans, Chief of the Division of Botany, 
'Union of South Africa. 

The bark had a slight but not unpleasant odour. Dust from the 
ground bark caused sneezing and produced a burning sensation in 
the throat and on the tongue. It has not been possible to isolate 
the acrid constituent to which the irritant properties of the bark 
are due, in a form suitable for investigation, and it is possible that 
the seeds, which it is hoped to examine shortly, may prove more suit- 
able for this purpose. The present paper deals chiefly with an 
acid isolated from the bark, which has proved to be a new optically 
active hydroxyhygric acid.: , 
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PreliininaTy E xa ininaU on - . 

Wlien extracted witli Prolliiis’ fluid the ground bark yielded a. 
trace of alkaloid and furnisiied the following percentages of extract 
when exhausted in a Soxhlet apparatus with solveiit.s in the order 
named: petroleum, (b, p. 35 — 60°), 3; ether, 0*7; chloroform, 
0 * 3 ; ethyl acetate, 0*8 j alcohol, 4*3; total, 9*1. 

Petroleum, Extract.~~lLh.ie extract, on treatment with ethe.r, left 
only a trace of insoluble matter. The solution yielded only traces 
of material to aqueous solutions of ammonium and potassium car- 
bonates, but potassium hj^droxide solution extracted a quantity of 
brown potassium salt, from which fatty acids (d), equivalent to 
21 per cent, of the original extract, were recovered. 

The solution left after the removal of the fatty acids contains the 
acrid constituent of the bark, but the authors have not yet been 
able to isolate this in a condition suitable for investigation (com- 
pare Gr^nish, loc. cit.). Hydrolysis, by alkalis, as described below, 
destroyed this acrid constituent. 

The neutral material was hydrolysed by boiling for one hour with 
potassium hydroxide in alcoholic solution, after which the solution 
was concentrated, mixed with water, and extracted with ether to 
remove unsaponifiable matter. This, amounting to 20 per cent, of 
the original extract, included only a trace of hydrocarbon, or higher 
aliphatic alcohol, and consisted of semi-solid matter, from wliioli a 
pliytosterol was isolated, which gave a well-marked Liebermann 
reaction and on acetylation yielded a substance melting at 117*^, 
probably a mixture of acetyl derivatives. 

The remaining alkaline liquid was acidified with sulphuric acid, 
and the mixture distilled in a current of steam, when a yield of 
about 3*4 per cent, of volatile acids was obtained. The distillate 
was dissolved in an excess of barium hydroxide solution, the excess 
of baryta removed by carbon dioxide, and the filtrate ooncentrated , 
On adding silver nitrate solution to this liquid, silver was immedi- 
ately precipitated; moreover, the solution instantly decolorised per- 
manganate, indicating the presence of formic acid. On further 
concentration a quantity of a sparingly soluble barium salt sepa- 
rated. This was removed and converted into the acid, which was 
then dissolved in a slight excess of sodium hydroxide, and a silver 
salt prepared : 

0*0413 gave 0*0178 Ag. Ag=43T, 

CgHisOgAg (silver n-octoate) requires Ag = 43'0 per cent. 

The aqueous solution of the barium salts from which the above- 
described acid was separated still contained formic acid, and in 
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order to remove it, tlie solution, was acidified, shaken with ether, 
and the ethereal solution well washed with water. In this ivay a 
further quantity of acid was obtained, which was fractionally con- 
verted into silver salts and the five fractions obtained were ana- 
lysed : 

1. 0-1315 gave 0-0665 Ag. iLg-=:50-6. 

2. 0-1817 0-0934 Ag. Ag==51‘4. 

3. 0-1448 „ 0-0744 Ag. A.g==51-4. 

4. 0-0951 „ 0-0490 Ag. Ag = 51-5. 

5. 0-0273 „ 0-0141 Ag. Ag = 51-7. 

CgHgCoAg (silver valerate) requires Ag = 51'6 per cent. 

The volatile acids present in the jilant appear, therefore, to 
include formic, valeric, and ? 2 -octoic acids. 

The acid liquid which had been distilled in a current of steam 
was extracted with ether, and the dark-colonred residue digested 
twice with petroleum. This left undissolved a dark-coloured, 
amorphous, resinous substance. The solution when concentrated 
gave a 23 per cent, yield of fatty acids, which were mixed with the 
21 per cent, of free acids (.4) previously obtained (see above). The 
acids were converted into' lead salts, which from their behaviour 
appeared to be a mixture of lead salts of saturated and imsaturated 
fatty acids. 

Ethereal Extract . — This consisted of a dark green resin, which on 
digestion with ether left a quantity of a light coloured substance 
undissolved. This was almost insoluble in the usual organic sol- 
vents except pyridine, from a dilute solution in which it separated 
in microscopic crystals melting at about 250° and giving the Lieber- 
manii reaction, wlience it appeared to be a phytosterolin. The 
ethereal sohition was then extracted first with water, removing 
about 10 per cent, of the extract, and finally wdth potassium liydr- 
oxid© solution, which extracted 36 per cent, of acidic resin, leaving 
neutral resin; none of these yielded any crystalline material. 

(jJiloroform. mid Ethyl Acetate Extracts . — -These extracts con- 
sisted of amorphous resins. From the chloroform extract there 
separated gradually a fawn-coloured material, wliicli was not 
obtained crystalline, nor could a crystalline acetyl der.ivative be 
prepared from it. 

AJcoholic A^a;^ra.c!5.-~--This extract was redissolved in alcohol and 
water added, which precipitated a quantity of a nearly black tar. 
The clear liquid was treated with an excess of basic lead acetate, the 
precipitate filtered off, and the lead removed from the precipitate 
and filtrate by means of hydrogen sulphide in the usual way. The 
concentrated liquid from the 'former; gave a nearly black colour with 
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ferric chloride and contained tannin. The concentrated filtrate was 
evaporated to complete dryness, and finally digested on the water- 
batli wdtli nine successive portions of about 50 e,c. each of absolute 
alcohol to separate the large quantity of reducing sugars present. 
Each fraction was poured from the syrupy residue wliile hot, and 
when cold, again poured from a small amount of separated syrup, 
which was returned to the larger bulk. Crystals separated from 
each fraction when kept, but only a small quantity from the last. 
The whole amount of crystalline matter accumulated weighed about 
6 grains. This substance proved to be A-hydfOxyliiff/nc acid, an 
optically active acid not previously described. 


Examination of the Acid. 

To obtain sufficient material for the identification of tlie acid, 
further quantities of the bark were extracted, when tlie following 
varying percentage yields were obtained: 0'41, 0*21, and 0'35, 
amounting in all to 16*35 grams of crude acid. 

The product may be readily purified by boiling its solution in 
water with animal charcoal, repeatedly concentrating the filtrate 
under diminished pressure with additions of alcohol, until the pure 
acid separates from the hot solution in colourless needles or prisms, 
which contain varying amounts of water of crystallisation, thus: 

I. 0*1986 lost 0*0170 at 110°. H20 = 8*56. 

II. 0*2108 „ 0*0108 „ no® 1120 = 5*13. 

Although the acid is very readily soluble in water it may be 
crystallised from that solvent. 7*05 Grams of substance were dis* 
solved in water, and the solution was concentrated until about 
4*5 grams of water remained. The solution was seeded and allowed 
to remain overnight, when 1*25 grams of the acid had aeparated in 
crystals, which appeared to be truncated prisma. Tliese crystals, 
after being dried in the air, were found to contain one inolecule of 
.water: 

0*2035 lost 0*0220 at 110®. HgO^lO-S. 

GeHiiOgNjHgO requirea 11*0 per cent. 

I. 0-1324* gave 0-2402 C02 and 0*0938 HgO. C = 49*5; H = 7*9. 

II. 0-1090 * „ 0*1976 CO 2 „ 0-0778 C = 49*5 ; H = 8*0. 

0*1474 gave 12*6 c.c. 3S[3 at 17® and 746 mm. ]Sr= 9*7. 

^oHiiOgN requires C = 49'6; H = 7*6; N = 9*7 per cent. 

MetJiaxyi estimation : 0'’175l ^a.ve n(> Agl. MeO ==:0. 

1A-2I ethyl eHiraaihn: O'llQl „ 0*2430 Agl. NM:e==17*2. 

QAOaN*CH 3 requires NMe = 20‘0 per cent, 

* Dried at lOr}”. 
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Til© acid ’ decomposes with effervescence at 242°, possesses iittle 
if any taste, is acid to litmus, but cannot b© titrated, is not hygro- 
scopic, and is optically active. 

The specific rotatory power was determined in water of (a) a speci- 
men of the acid crystallised from alcohol and containing H .30 = 5T3, 
and (d) a specimen crystallised from water and containing H 20 = 
10‘8 per cent. : 

(«) c = 4-9910, ?=l-dcm., aj,-4-02°; Mb “ 80-5° or [ajj, -84-9° 
for the anhydrous substance. 

(/>) c = 5-2300, ^ = l-dcm., -3-98°; [a]^ -76-2° or [ajj, -85-4° 
for the anhydrous substance. 

It gives a strong pyrrole reaction, and dissolves copper oxide with 
the formation of a copper salt. A quantity (0*2 gram) of the sub- 
stance was dissolved in water, and the solution boiled for several 
hours with an excess of powdered copper oxide, the excess of copper 
oxide filtered off, and the filtrate concentrated. Blue prisms sepa- 
rated, which were dried on a porous tile, washed with 70 per cent, 
alcohol, and dried in the air : 

0-1021 lost 0-0200 at 110°. HoO = 19-6. 

Cj2H2oO(.N2Cu,4I-l20 requires H2O-17-0.; Cj2H2oO«NoCu,5H20 
requires H 2 O = 20-4. 

0*0669 (anhydrous salt) gave 0*0146 CuO. Cu = 17-4. 

C^gHoflOfiNoCu requires C'u = 18-1 per cent. 

Constitution of the A cid from Croton gubouga Ba^'k. 

The evidence already given indicates that the substance is a 
4-hydroxy-l-methylpyrrolidine-2-carboxylic acid (4-hydroxyhygric 
acid). Two such compounds have been synthesised by Leuchs and 
Felser (Bar., 1908, 41, 1726), namely, two optically inactive forms of 
4-hydroxy-l-methylpyrrolidine-2-carboxylic acid. A comparison of 
the principal properties of these acids with that from C. guhouga 
bark is given in the following table: 


Formula. 

Acid from Croton 

r« 3 ... M. p. 

Reaction. 

Taste. 

bark CeHiiOsN, 

-85.4° 242° 

faintly 

little or no 

a - 4 -.Hydroxy:- I - 
mothylpyrrol- 
idine-2-carboxylic 


aoid. 

taste. , 

acid,..,.. CsHuOaN 

inactive. 207-208° 

neutral. 

marked 

sweet. 

6 ' 4 - Hydroxy - 1 - 
methylpyrro 1 
,idine-3-oarboxylic , , 



taste 

aoid C,«Hjj:OaN 

inactive. 226-227° 

: faintly 
acid. 

sweetish 
insipid 
taste, ' 
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Comparison of the specific rotations of the closely related pyrrol- 
idine derivatives indicates that in all probability tliis acid from 
Croton hark is 4-liydrox.yliygric acid ( 7 -hydroxy-i\''-metliylproline) : 


CH.-CHa 


CH, OH-COgH 

\7 


NH 


^Proline (natural) 
(Fiseher), [a],, —77-4°. 


CHg-GHg 

oe. ck-cOgH 

\/ 

NMe 


Hygrio acid ; active 
form does not appear to 
have been isolated. 


CHg-OHg 
1 1-5? 

ce-g cfl-co 
\/ I 

NMe.r"0 


Z-Stachydrine (natural), 
[a]i> of hydrochloride 
— 2 6 • 5 ° ( Y osh imura 

and Trier). 


HO-CH~GHg 

OHg CH-COgH 



Z-Hy droxyproiine 
(Fischer), [«]„ -8M° 
(natural) (Leuchs 
and Brewster), 
[ab -76*3° 

. (synthetic). 


HO-OH—CHg 

i I* 

OHg OH*COgH 


NMe 


HO-CH— OHg 
CH, UH-CO 

V/ 1 

NMe„-0 


Formula suggested ^ — — - — ^ 

for acid from Croton Betonicine Turicine 
bark, [a]o -~85-4“ hydrochloride, (natural), 
(natural). [a]u —24*79° hydrochloride 

(natural); [a],, + 24*65°. 
hydrochloride, 

[a]„ -24*r 
(synthetic). 


(Kiing and Trier). 


Leuchs and Brewster (Ber., 1913, 46, 986) have synthesised 
Lhydi’osyproline, and Kiing (Zeitsch. 'plujsiol. Chern., 1913, 85, 217) 
on methylating this substance obtained a mixture of the betaines, 
betonicine and turicine. If, therefore, the acid from Croton 
ffubouga bark is in reality 4-hydroxyhygric acid it should in like 
manner, on metliylation, give betonicine and turicine. Kiing’s 
method of methylation, with slight modification, was adopted, and 
resulted in the production of a mixture of betonicine and turicine, 
thus proving the acid to be 4-hydroxyhygric acid. 

Kiing (loc. eit.) has pointed out that turicine and betonicine are 
not enantiomorplis. When Miydroxyproline or Miydroxyhygric acid 
is methylated, using methyl iodide and alkali, it is probable tliat 
racemisation occurs and that one of the carbon atoms only, namely, 
that attached to the carboxyl group, is concerned in the racemisa- 
tion. It will' be interesting to see whether optically active hygric 
acid, which so far does not appear to have been obtained, and will 
only possess one asymmetric carbon atom, will yield on methylation 
two stereoisomeric betaines. 

It seemed possible that methylation of the hydroxyliygric acid 
might he accomplished without racemisation if the use of alkali were 
avoided, and so evidence might be secured as to which of the 
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betaines, betonicine or turicine, corresponds with Z-liydroxyproliiie 
and 4-liydro^xyhygric acid. It was hoped that by passing hydrogen 
chloride into boiling- methyl alcohol containing 4-hydroxyliygric acid 
the methyl ester would first be formed, and would pass into the 
corresponding' betaine, thus : 

HO-CH— OHg HO-CH—CHg 

OHg CH-CO,H ^ OHg OH-CO„Me 
\/ - 

NMe NMe 


H;0‘CH— OH, 

1 I ^ 

CHjj OH- 00 

\/ 1 ‘ 


NMeg-O 


It is probable that the ester was formed, but was rapidly hydro- 
lysed, since on treating the hydrocliloride with silver oxide tlie 
original 4-li.ydroxyhygric acid was recovered unchanged. 


M ethylation of the Acid. 

A preliminary experiment was carried out, using 1 gram of the 
acid, which was dissolved in a mixture of 2 c.c. of water and 20 o.c. 
of methyl alcohol. Five c.c. of a solution of 6 grams of potassium 
hydroxide in 100 c.c. of methyl alcohol, and a like quantity of a 
solution of methyl iodide in methyl alcohol (3 grams in 20 c.c.), 
were added alternately 1 c.c. at a time. As the solution remained 
alkaline, a further 5 c.c. of the methyl iodide solution were added, 
and the mixture boiled on a water-bath for half an hour’. On© c.c. 
of methyl iodide was then added and sufficient metliyl-alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide to render the liquid alkaline. The solution 
was boiled for about twenty minutes and made alkaline, again 
boiled for five minutes and made alkaline, and the operation 
repeated until the alkalinity persisted. The alcohol was distilled 
of!, the residue dissolved in water, the solution made slightly acid 
with hydrochloric acid, and boiled with excess of silver chloride. 
The silver iodide and excess of silver chloride were filtered off, and 
the filtrate evaporated to dryness under diminished pressure. The 
residue was treated with, absolute alcohol and again evaporated to 
dryness. The dry residue was extracted with five small quantities 
of boiling absolute alcohol j the first three of which removed all but 
traces of the hydrochlorides of the betaines. The alcohol was dis- 
tilled off and the rotation of the residue determined, using water as 
.solvent (c==6‘4276, Z=l-dcm., 4-'.d^075^5 [^]i, 
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This result indicated tliat the metliylatioii liad proceeded as 
expected, and that a mixture of turicine and betonicine hydro- 
chlorides in about equal amounts had been produced. 

Kiiiig and Trier (Joe. rit.) pointed out the difficulty of sepa- 
rating turicine and betonicine by fractional crystallisation of their 
hydrochlorides, and recommended for this purpose the free bases. 
This the authors are able to confirm, since on dissolving the mixed 
h37drochlorides having [a]jj in absolute alcohol, concentrating 

and allowing to crystallise. O’ 667 gram of a mixture of rosettes of 
needles, and rosettes of plates was obtained which gave [aj^ + 3° 
(c = 3’335, /=:l-dcm., Cj, -i-0‘10°), and on further recrystallisation a 
mixture of crystals amounting to 0'456 gram and having [a]j^ -f- 5’0° 
(c=:2‘280, i!=l-dcm., 0’115°) was obtained. The various solu- 
tions were united, the alcohol was removed by distillation under 
diminished pressure, and the free bases were liberated by treating 
the aqueous solution with excess of silver oxide. The silver chloride 
and excess of silver oxidc' were filtered off, the filtrate was concen- 
trated, absolute alcohol added, and the solution again concentrated, 
this operation being repeated until crystals separated out on cool- 
ing. O’ 137 Gram of substance crystallised in long prisms, whicli 
bad a sweet taste, decomjjosed at 250° with frothing, and gave 
[a]i, +2T2° (c = 2’6400, ?=:l-dcm., + 0-58°). 

Five grams of the acid were then methylated as described above 
with slight modifications. The same proportions of methyl iodide, 
methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide and acid were used, but tlie 
solutions were more concentrated. The alcoholic solution of the 
mixed hydrochlorides from the extraction of the dried mixture of 
potassium chloride and betaine liydrocblorides was kept overnigbt 
to separate as much potassium chloride as possible. When the hydro- 
chlorides had been converted into bases by treating their aqueous 
solution with silver oxide and the silver chloride and undissolved 
excess of silver oxide removed by filtration, hydrogen sulpliide was 
passed through the solution of the bases to remove any silver in 
solution. The solution of the betaines was concentrated to^ low bulk 
under diminished pressure, alcohol added, and the solution again 
concentrated p this operation was repeated until crystallisation set 
in on cooling. From the mother liquo-r two further crops were 
obtained on concentration. 

Creyp I consisted of nearly pure turicine, amounting to 1 ' 7 grams. 
The air-dried substance was examined polarimetrically in water: 
c==2’5330, 7 = l-dcm., cq, +0’87°p^^ [^^^ 

On recrystallisation until the optical rotation was constant, the 
value [a]i 5 -f 40*9° was obtained for the anhydrous substance. 
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Crop II weighed 1*2 grams and was a mixture : 

c = 2*5840, Z = l-dcm,, ctj, -0*48^; [a]j, -18*6° 

Crop III, weighing 1*06 grams, was also a mixture : 

c~2'6180, l — l~dcm., ctj, — 0*41°j [ajj, —15*7°. 

Crops 11 and III were united, converted intO' hydrochlorides, dis- 
solved in absolute alcohol, and the solution was concentrated, when 
1*45 grams of nearly pure betonicine hydrochloride crystallised out : 

6‘ = 3*3766, Z = l-dcm., aj, -0*75°; -22*2° 

As it was found difficult to remove all traces of potassium chloride 
from the betonicine hydrochloride, and it was not possible to obtain 
a higher value than [ajj, — 22*9° on recrystallising this particular 
specimen, a further methylation of the acid was tried with good 
results, using sodium hydroxide instead of potassium hydroxide; 
with this difference, 3*9 grams of the acid were methylated as in 
the previous experiment; 1*2731 grams of crude turicine were 
obtained as a first crop : 

c = 6*3656, / — l-dcra,, +2*25°; [aj^ +35*3° for the anhydrous 
substance. 

The bases in the mother liquor were converted into hydrochlorides, 
and crystallised from absolute alcohol; 1*322 grams of nearly pure 
betonicine hydrochloride were obtained, having [a]p — 22*7° (c — 
6*6100, Z=:l-dcm., —1*50°). This was recrystallised until its opti- 
cal rotation remained constant, the highest reading being 
[o]„ -24*8° (c 3=3*5900, 2=l-dcm., -0*89°). 

The bases in the mother liquor from the betonicine hydrochloride 
(Wd -"22*7°) were regenera*bed by treatment with silver oxide. On 
crystallisation from alcohol a further 0*4012 gram having 
[a]j 5 +4*0° (c = 2'0060, 7=l-dcm., ctj, +0*08°) was obtained. 

The formation of a mixture of turicine and betonicine by the 
methylation of the acid from Croton- guhouga bark leaves no doubt 
that the acid is 4-hydroxyhygi-ic acid, as formulated on p. 928. 


Pro'pertiesi of T'uricine, 

Turicine crystallises from alcohol in flat prisms containing one 
molecule of water of crystallisation, which it rapidly loses in a 
vacuum desiccator. It is neutral to litmus, is not hygroscopic, has 
a sweet taste, and gives an intense pyrrol© reaction. The anhydrous 
substance decomposes with frothing at 260°, as did a specimen 
kindly supplied by Prof. A. K-iing; the decomposition point was not 
depressed ' on mixing the two ■ specimens. ■ The hydrated substance 
?::oommenced to melt. at about 249°, -but 'finally decomposed with 
frothing at. '256°. ' ,'Pxof.' K*ang’s specimen, and a mixture of the 
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two, bel'iaved in tlie same way. (Fonnd, HgO — lO’SU; 
CVHi30;iN,IToO requires H^O = 10-17. Found, 0 = 52-7“; 11 = 8-3. 
C7H13O3N requires 0 = 52-8; H = 8-2 percent.) 

The specific rotations of tliree specimens of the anliydrous sul)- 
sfcance were determined in water: 

I. c = l-8065, Z=l-dcm., +0-75°; [a]j, +41-6°. 

II. c = l-3950, Z = l-dcm., +0*57°; +40-0°. 

III. t = 2'0980, ^ = l-dcm., +0*85°; [a]i, +40-5° 

Kiing.and Trier give [a]j, +36-26° for the hydrated betaine corre- 
sponding- with [a]jy +40-4° for the anhydrous substance. 

Turicine Hydrochloride . — This was prepared from, the pure base. 
When crystallised rapidly from absolute alcohol it separated in 
needles, but when allowed to crystallise slowly, six-sided tablets 
were obtained. It is acid to litmus, and decomposes with frothing 
at 224°; Kiing and Trier give 222° and 223° as the melting and 
decomposing point. Its specific rotation was determined in water. 
c = 2-8000, Z = l-dcm., ap+0-72°; [a]p+25-7° Kiing and Trier 
give [a]jj +24*65°, and state that. turicine is not hygroscopic, but the 
authors are of the opinion that it is slightly hygroscopic. 

Turicine aurichioride was obtained by adding gold chloride solu- 
tion to a concentrated aqueous solution of turicine liydrocMoride. 
The crystals, which separated rapidly, were collected, dissolved in 
hot water, and the solution was allowed to cool, when the double 
chloride crystallised in clusters of yellow prisms. The decomposition 
point was determined in the same bath with a specimen of turicine 
aurichioride kindly supplied by Prof. Kiing, and a mixture of the 
two specimens; the decomposition with frothing* occurred in eacli 
case at 230 — 232°. Kiing and Trier give the melting and decom- 
posing point as 232°. (Found, Au = 39-0; C^IIjgO.j'NjII.AiiCli 
requires Au = 39-5 percent.) 

Properties of Betonicine, 

The free base was obtained from the pure liydrochlaride by treat- 
ing with silver oxide. It crystallises anhydrous from, alcohol in 
short, four-sided, truncated pyramids, is more readily soluble in 
alcohol than turicine, has a sweet taste, is neutral to litmus, and 
gives an intense pyrrole reaction. Kiing and Trier state that it is 
not hygroscopic, and that it melts and decomposes at 243—- 244°; 
the purest specimen obtained by the authors was slightly hygro- 
scopic and decomposed with frothing at 252°, (Found, 0 = 52*7; 
H = 8*5. C7H13O3K requires C= 52*8; H = 8*2 per cent.) The specific 
rotation was determined in water : 

{; = 3-5050, ^=l-dcm., ajj -1*23°; [ccjjj -35*1° 
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Iviing and Trier give [ajjj — 36'6°. 

Betonicin© liydrochlorid© crystallises from absolute alcoliol in 
iieGflles or prisms, wliich, after drying at 105°, decompose witli froth- 
ing at 227°; a, specimen supplied by Prof. Kiing, wliicli was slightly 
coloured, after drying at 105°, decomposed with frothing at 224°; ,a 
mixture of the two^ specimens decomposed at an intermediate tem- 
perature, Kiing and Trier give the melting and decomposing point 
as 222 — 223°. The hydrochloride is not hygroscopic and is acid in 
reaction. The specific rotatory power was determined in water : 
c = 3-5900, ^==l-dcm., ajj-'o-89°; [a]^ -24-8°. 

Iviing and Trier give [a]j, —24*79° for natural betoniciiie hydro- 
chloride, and Kiing [a]^ —24-1^ for his- synthetic product. 

Betonicine AuricMoride.~—1o a concentrated solution of beton- 
icine hydrochloride a solution of gold chloride was added. There 
was no immediate separation of crystals as in the case of turiciiie 
hydrochloride. The solution was accordingly concentrated and, on 
cooling, four-sided, yellow plates crystallised out. When redissolved 
in hot water and kept, clusters of j'-ellow tablets were obtained. The 
substance decomposed with frothing at 230 — 232°, the' same tem- 
perature as a specimen supplied by Prof. Kiing, and a mixture of 
the two specimens also decomposed at this point. (Found, 
Au — 39’2. CyHijjOsNjHAuC^ requires Au = 39-5 per cent.) 

The authors desire tO' take this opportunity of thanking Prof. 
Kiing for his kindness in supplying tliein. with specimens of turicine, 
turiciiie aiiricliloride, betonicine hydrochloride, and hetoiiicine auri- 
chloride for comparison. 

Wellcome Chemical Reseaboh Labobatobies, 

LoNDon, E.O. 1. fiJcmwd, 1919.] 


LXXIX. — Harmine and Harmaline. Fart III. 

By William Henry Perkin, Jun., and Robert Robins on. 

In 1912 the present authors; having located in the- harmine molecule 
a methyl group similarly situated to that in quinaldine, suggested 
that the alkaloid contains a fused ring system comprising a benzene, 
pyrrole, and pyridine nucleus, and constructed a constitutional 
fonnuia (T., 101, 1775) *^hich. satisfied the requirementH of the 
fads theti known. This expression (I), was discarded by O, Fischer 
J91d, 47, 99) in favour of the formula II on account of his 
vor* CXV, , MM 
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discO'Very that liarminic acid* may he oxidised Ijy nitric acid, in a 
sealed tube with the formation of v‘,s‘onicotinic acid (1,11), a:o.d this 
ohsei’vation was held to b© inconsistent with the assumption made 
in I that there is an imino-gmup attached to the pyridine ring ; 


MeO{| 






Jnh 


(I.) 


NI.I 


MeO| 



,As til© result of a further, examinatioji of derivativevS of iiarntlno 
and harmaline we are now convinced, that neither of these formula) 
is correct, and, after a careful reconsideration of the whole subject, 
have deduced fresh expressions which it is believed are more satis- 
factory representations of the chemistry of these bases. The argu- 
ment wliicli has been developed may be presented in the following 
sections. 


The Bing System of Harmine and its Derivatives, 


Harmine, G^gHigOISTg, contains a methyl and a methoxyl group 
and may be written Cj^iHgNoMe’OMe, and is therefore' a derivative 
of a substance, C 21 H 8 N 2 . Although the methoxyl and methyl 
groups have been separately eliminated with the production of com- 
pounds called hai'man and norharmine respectively, the parent, 
Ci|HglSr 2 , which might be called norharmari, lias not yet bee:n pre- 
pared. Now harmaline, which is dihydroharmine, yields w^.-uitro- 
aiiisic acid (IV) on oxidation with nitric acid (0. .Fischer and, 
Boesler, .5er., 1912, 46, 1934), whilst the production of AmiicotiniG 
acid has already been referred to above. The existence of both 
benzene and pyridine nuclei in norliarman is therefore certain, and, 
on inspection of the composition, it will be seen tliat there is no 
alternative to the theory that this substance must contain a benzene, 
pyridine, and pyrrol© nucleus fused together as are the benzene 
nuclei in anthracene or phenanthrene. So much was already 
recognised, and in addition that the benzene nucleus occupies a ter- 
minal position in the system, a fact which follows from the con- 
sideration of the relation of harminic acid to harmine. It is neces- 


* This acid is obtained from harmine by oxidation with chromic acid 
(O. Fischer and E. Tauber/ .Ser., 188S, 18 , 403). 

'/"V' : COM-C 
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sary to recall these points in. order to develop the present discus- 
sion. 

When a compound containing a fused ring system is energetically 
oxidised, it is usual to be able tO' recognise, in the product, residual 
groups which, are derived from the nucleus destroyed by the oxida- 
tion and are situated at both the points of fusion of the original 
rings. Yet, in the degradation of liarmine, this rule is not fol- 
lowed in the two cases which have been already mentioned, namely, 
the production of nitroanisic acid from harmaline (or nitroliarina- 
line) and that of -isordcotinic acid from harminic acid. In both these 
reactions one of the positions of ring fusion is represented by a 
hydrogen atom in the oxidation product. It will be necessary to 
assimie the possibilities shown under A or B below, and these are 
clearly the only alternatives : 


\/\ 


k. 


N 





i I 


■N 

(III.) 


(IV.) 


0 

K 



In attemi!)ting to make a choice from these alternatives, neither 
of which is quite in accord with previous experience, we have beei> 
guided by two' main considerations. The first is that the conditions 
of elimination of carbon from direct union with aromatic nuclei are 
much better understood than those governing the similar removal 
of nitrogen, and whereas experimental and other evidence is not 
at jmesent available to^ enable us to refute the alternative we 
are on much firmer ground in regard to A, which we consider is 
opposed to experience. O. Fischer suggested that a nitromethoxy- 
phtlialic acid is the inteimediate. product in the oxidation of har- 
maline, and that this loses carbon dioxide with the formation of 
nitroanisic acid. The supposed intermediate product does not, 
however, appear to have been isolated, and we can find iio* record 
in the literature of an analogous reaction in which a plithalic acid 
at all similarly constituted loses one of its carboxyl groups under 
coinparable coiiditions. In the production of wonicotiiiic acid 
scheme /I makes it necessary to assume the elimination, of carbon 

, m M ' 2 ' ■ 
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atfcacljed to tlie ^-position in a pyridine nucleus, vvhilsl ilwii ii; ilei 
y-positioii remains in fclie form of a carboxyl group. AVIkmi il. is 
remembered t-liat, of the three pyridiuemonooarboxylic acids, it is 
only nicotinic acid which requires to he heated witli soda. liutc in 
order tO' convert it intO' pyridine, and, further, that quiuolinit; a.ci<! 
and cinchomeronic acid both yield nicotinic acid on l)oing si.rouij,-ly 
heated, it will be realised how relatively firm is the attaclnutmt of 
carbon to the j3-position. It is consequently very improbable from 
this point of view that a pyridine derivative convertible into 
eVonicotinic acid by a simple oxidation process can have a carbon 
atom attached to th© i8-positiou. The second argument in favour 
of th© assumption that these degradations involve the elimination 
of nitrogen, and not of carbon, from direct combination with tlie 
surviving nuclei, is that we have obtained experimental indications 
that the benzene nucleus of a harmine derivative is actually directly 
attached to a nitrogen atom. Tetrahydroharmine, C| 3 ,Hj(;ONo, con- 
denses with diazobenzenesulphonic acid with the formation of a 
sparingly soluble, crystalline, orange - yellow azo'- compound, 
CigHjriON'g’Na'Cf’H.pSOsH, which dyes silk yellow from an acid 
bath, behaves as an indicator, and undergoes changes witli acid and 
alkali closely resembling those cliaracteristic of methyl-orange. Com- 
parison with a large number of azo-derivatives of various ty])es 
derived from diazobenzenesulphonic acid and such second co.m- 
poneuts as dihydroberherine, anhydrocryptopine, iS-dialkylamino- 
crotonic esters, ^-diketones, pyrrole, a- and ^-inethylindole and 
indole, showed that th© change from yellow tO' crii,nsoE is exhibited 
only by the true benzeneazobenzene derivatives. It would tlierefoi'e 
appear that tetrahydroharmine is an aniline derivative^ with a free 
para-position, and naturally the argument applies to all Ibc liases 
of the group so far as it throws light on their nuclear structure. 
We are therefore compelled to accept this surprising cbmijiation in 
a nitric acid oxidation of a side-chain commencing with a nitrogen 
atom, and in attempting to form an idea as to the })ossibJc meclian- 
ism of the reaction the clue seems to be given by the oxidation of 
plienylhydrazine with the production' of benzene. Possil.dy, the 
imino-group of harmine becomes concerted into the nitroamino- oj- 
nitrosoamino-group, and one of th^e becomes reduced, by readily 
oxidisable groups produced iii the course of the reaction, so tliat, at 
a certain stage, the condition is reached at ■wliicli nitrogen is 
eliminated and hydrogen replaces the whole side-chain. Accepting 
scheme B and its implieatio,ns, it is quite clear that if Immiiju! 
contains no carbon attached to its pyridine nucleus in ilm ^ uor.i- 
tioji) this nucleus cannot be fused with a benzene ring n,ud ha'-miuc 
caimot be a derivative of quinolme or aifoquinolino. Tiie order o,f 
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fusion of rings is, then, benzene-pyrrole-pyridine, and the methyl 
group must h© in the pyrkline nucleus. Further, the only possible 
formulae for harmine, bearing in mind the formation of iiitroanisic 
acid from harinaline, are the following : 


IST 



NH Me 
(V.) 



NH Me 
(VI.) 



NH 

(VII.) 


In V the methyl group is in the y-pcsition in the pyridine ring, 
and this is inconsistent with the behaviour of harmine, which, as 
we have already stated, closely resembles quinaldine in its reac- 
tions. It shows the quinophtlialone reaction and condenses with 
benzaldehyd© to beuzylideneharmine, a styryl derivative, which 
may be oxidised to norharminecarboxylic acid (T., 1912, 101, 
1784). The latter gives a red coloration with ferrous sulphate, and 
easily loses carbon dioxide., on heating in glycerol, with the form- 
ation of noi-liarmiiie. W© therefore reject the structure V, and 
consider harmine aniist be either VI or VII, and since these differ 
only in the position ' attribnted to the methyl group, the constitii- 
tioii of uorharmilie is determined and is shown in VIII: 



The Oonstiti.i-fion- of Jlarmine. 

The decision between formnlae VI and VII for harmine is a diffi- 
cult one, and cannot at present be made with precision, but there 
are strong iTidications which cause us to much prefer the foirmer 
alternative. A glance at the structure of norharmine will show 
that it is a species of is'oqiiinoline in which indole takes the place 
of benzene. Alkaloids , of the ekoquiuolm© group are known which 
contain a methyl group in their, pyridine or reduced pyridine rings, 
and of these corydaline .has been most completely investigated. The 
methyl group in VI is in the position which an analogy to coryda- 
iiiie would suggest. Further light is thrown on the problem by the 
study of the oxidation of A-niethyltetrahydroharmine, and some 
preliminary remarks must be mad© in regard to the constitution 
of this substance. Harmine or harmaliue, by reduction in acid or 
alkaline solution, yields the same .tetrahydrqharmine as the end- 
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product, and up to the present no more highly hydrogenated deriv- 
ative has been obtained. The reduction of metho-saits of har- 
maline produces a methyltetrahydroharmiiie, and this is the true 
iT-methyl derivative of tetrahydroharmin© because the latter is 
converted into the methyl hydrogen sulphate of the former by 
treatment with methyl sul 2 Dhate (see p. 961). Evidently, the four 
hydrogen atoms which may be added to harmine and some of its 
derivatives always assume the same positions in the molecule, and 
this is clearly due to the hydrogenation of the pyridine nucleus 
leaving the indole nucleus intact. It is well known that indoles are 
exceedingly difficult to reduce, and the fact that harmine yields 
only a tetrahydro-derivative is to be regarded as evidence confirm- 
ing our view of the nature of its fundamental structure. Tetra- 
hydroharinine is shown in IX, and it is desirable at tins stage to 
consider whetlier or no a substance of this constitution would couple 
with diazoiiiuni salts in the way which is so characteristic of this 
base (see p. 936). It might well be thought that a dialkyliiidole 
would not be reactive on account of the conjugation of tlie nitrogen 
in the indole ring, and for comparison we prejiared a. pure speci- 
men of 2 : 3-dimethylindole by rejreated treaianent of tli© crude 
substance with 2 >dimethylaniinobenzaldehyde in warm alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid solution. The product was quite free from ethyl" 
indole, and gave no pine-shaving reaction and no coloration with 
;?>dimethylaminobenzaldeliyde in aqueous-alcoholic hydrochloric 
acid solution. In dilute acetic acid it condensed with diazobenzeiie- 
sulphonic acid with the production of an orange-red azo-compound. 
In the ease of IX there is also a niethoxyi group in the ortho-posi- 
tion to the 2 >oint of entry of the azo-group, and this is a circum- 
stance wliich is well known to facilitate the coupling and to enliantx=? 
tlie halo’chroniic phenoinena of the product. Obviously formula 3’X 
represents a substance which should beliave towards diazo-salts as 
tetrahydroharmine actually does : 


CH„ 


(IX.) 


OH, 

. Ml UHMe 


cm 


^CHMe 


XH UH. 

: b .' ■: ./(XI;)- ■■ 
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A curious analogy between tetrahydroliarmine and 2 ; 3-diinethyl- 
indole' is sliown by tlie colour reactions witli ;?>-dimetliylaiiiiiiobenz- 
aldebyde and aqueous-alcoliolic hydrochloric acid on heating. The 
dimethyiindole slowly develops pale blue colour, which fades to 
pale greenish-yellow on cooling the solution, and the alternation of 
colours on heating and cooling can he made as often as desired. 
Tetrahydroliarmine behaves entirely similarly except that the hot 
liquid is bluish-pink and the cold solution yellow. 

Returning to the question of the position of the methyl group in 
harmine, A-methyltettraliydroharmine will be X or XI according as 
liarmiiie is taken as YI or VII respectively. On oxidation with 
potassium permanganate in acetone solution this base, ChH.sONo, 
is partly converted into a neutral substance melting at 228°, wliicli 
lias the composition and clearly the newly acquired 

o.xygen atom forms part of a carbonyl group which by direct union 
with the basic nitrogen neutralises its salt-forming character. At the 
same time the oxidation has removed a carbon atom, most probably 
originally in the form of a methyl group. This substance (m. p. 
228°) nvas recovered unchanged after lieating at 100° with plios- 
phonis pentacliloride and phosphoryl chloride, although a clear solu- 
tion was obtained. On the basis of formula. XI for .T-methyltetra- 
hydroliariiiine, all possible .structurevS for the oxidation product will 
contain either the gi’ouping •NIT*CO» or ‘CHo'CO*, and in either 
case a reaction witli pliosphorns pentacliloride would be anticipated. 
Assuming formula X, how'ever, it is possible to construct two 
ex])ressinns (XII and XTII) for the compound' (m. p, 228°)j which 
are in harmony with its composition and other properties : 


niT 



NHCO ■ ' NH OHMe 

(XII.) (XIXI.) 


The evidence, just mentioned, is not quite eonclusive, since the 
apparent failure tO' react with phosphorus pentachloride may have 
been due to the ready hydrolysis of the chloro-derivative by water, 
but, so far as it goes, it favours formula VI for harmine, and we 
have therefore provisionally adopted this expression. It follows 
that liarminic acid and npoliarmiiie must be represented by XIV 







C'0,11 


ISH Me 
(XIV.) 




ii . ■ I. 

\/\. 

■■ KH Me 
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and X.V respectively, . and since harminic acid is no longer to l)e 
regarded as a pyridine-ct^-dicarfcoxylic acid, the eliniination on 
lieating- of both carboxyl groups becomes explicable. 


The Constitution of Ilarmahne. 


Since liarmaline may be oxidised to harmiiie (Fritzsche, A mialen, 
1848, 64, 365 j 0. Fischer, Ber., 1889, 22, 640) and reduced to 
tetrahydroliarmine, it is to- be regarded as dibydroharmine, and the 
most probable constitutional formula for the base are shown in 
XVI and XVII. The available evidence does not all point in one 
direction, but, on the balance, we favour the structure XVI as 
being the better summary of the relations and properties of the 
base : 


.CH, 


(XVL) 


■N 


(XVII.) 


In support of the expression XVI the following considerations 
may be noted inter alia. 

(1) Tlie liarmaline metho-sfdts, for example, the metlio-chloride 
(see p. 952), are quaternary salts and give no precipitate on the 
addition of ammonia to tlieir aqueous solutions. 

(2) Tlie fact that harmaline occurs in the seeds of Pefjnmm, 
harmala in an optically inactive condition is consistent witli a 
formula like XVI, which contains no asymmetric carbon atom, 
whilst, on the otlier hand, abase having'the constitution XVI I, 
wliich implies the possibility of the existence of enantiomorphic 
modifications, would most probably occur in. a plant in an optically 
active condition. 

(3) Harmaline shows a tendency to form additive products, for 
example, with hydroxylamine (O. Fischer, Ber., 1914 , 47, 105) 
and with hydrogen cyanide (Hritzsche, /Imnafcu, 1848, 68, 351 ; 
1849, 72, 307). The product of the latter process, cyanodlliy dr o- 
harmalme, is a base, and the whole reaction is reminiscent of 
that between cotarninium or hydrastaninm salts and potassium 
cyanide. Like cyanohydrocotarnine, cyanodiliydroharmaline is 
resolved into its components on warming •^ith a mineral acid. The 
ketimino-type structure of XYI furnishes an explanation of these 
additive reactions. 

(4) The oxidation of tetrahydroharmipe with production of har- 
maline (see below) is more readily understood with the aid of the 
, formula Xyi than with XVII. 
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Til© more importaiit; arguments in favour of XVII are tiie fol- 
lo'wiiig : 

(1) Harmaliu© forms an acetyl -derivative aud an iV-inethyi deriv- 
ativei closely resembling tlie parent base. 

(2) Harmaline condenses with, diazonium salts with forniation of 
bisazo-compoiinds (O. Fischer and W. Boesler, Ber., 1912, 45, 
1930). On the assumption that XVII is correct, this behaviour is 
explicable' since one point of coupling wo'uld be in the benzene ring 
as in the case of tetrahydroharmiiie, whilst the second point of 
attack is in the group ‘CHICH'NH*, which is contained as such or 
in a homologous form in many non-henzenoid substances which form 
azo-derivatives on treatment with diazonium salts, 

(3) The possibility of migration of the ethylene linking may be 
held to discount to some extent the arguments 1 and 2 advanced in 
support of formula XVI. 

A formula for harmaline must be grounded on a knowledge of the 
constitution of harmine, and until the position of the methyl group 
in the latter is known with a greater approach to' certainty it is 
impossible to' be quite sure that there is no alternative to the sug- 
gestio'iis which have been discussed. 

Harmaline forms a normal metliosulphate which is readily oxi- 
dised by potassium permanganate in acetone solution (see p, 960), 
yielding the substance (m. p. 228°) mentioned above as the O'Xida- 
tion product of V-methyltetrahydroharmine. There is therefore 
an interdependence between the constitutions assumed for liarma- 
line and for the substance melting at 228°. Formula XVI for 
harmaline corresponds with XII for the oxidation product, whilst 
XIII for this substance and XVII for harmaline* are similarly 
related. ■ 


Methylharmine. 

It has been tacitly assumed that tlie basic nitrogen of harmine 
is that wliicli is contained in the pyridine nucleus, and the basis of 
this theory may now be more particularly stated. Harmine closely 
resembles carbazol© in constitution, and the nitrogen atom of 
carbazol© is almost devoid of basic character, so that the similarly 
situated nitrogen of the imino-group of harmine should also* lack 
saltrforming character. This point of view is 3up|)ort©d by the fact 
that harmine is similar to carbazoie in the degree of reactivity of 
its benzene nucleus and by the correspondence in p'roperties between 
tetrahydroharmine and a dialkylihdo-le. Again, the metlib-salts of 
harmine are quaternary salts, so that they can scarcely have been 
formed by ..addition to* an. imino-gmup,,. and... 'these, salts e'xhib it the 

' 'M 
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sam© fluorescence in aqueous solution as a liarmine salt. 
iV-acetyltetrahydroliarmin© is not a base. 

Accordingly,, if harmiiie is VI, liarniin© niethosuipliat© (p. 951), 
wliicli is tyincal of th© liarmine inetho-salts, must. be. representecl 
by the fo.rmula XVIII : 


MeOi 





,Me 


An aqueous solution of this salt gives no precipitate with 
ammonia or even with very dilute sodium hydroxide, but, on tlie 
addition of more sodium hydroxide, a yellow, chalky precipitate is 
obtained, and this appears to have the composition Ci 4 lIi 40 N 2 , 3 H 20 , 
and is probably the quaternary ammonium hydroxide corresponding 
with XVIII with two molecules of water of crystallisation. By 
heating at 100° this hydrated material is changed into methyl- 
harmine melting at 209° (compare O. Fischer, Ber., 1897, SO, 2482), 
Til© salts of this substance with acids are identical with the corre- 
sponding metho-salts of harmine, and it is reconverted intO' the 
ammonium hydroxide by boiling with water. There are three 
possible ways of representing the elimination of water from harmine 
methohydroxide with the formation of methyl harmine. In the 
■first place a group, :]SflCH 2 , might be formed, but this would result 
in an unusual type of quinquevalent nitrogen, and if this were the 
true explanation the loss of water from methylpyridinium hydr- 
oxides and methylquinolinium hydroxides with the formation of 
methylpyridines and methylquinolines might be anticipated. Tlie 
second view might be that the C-methyl group is involved, 
•C(CH:g):NMe(OH)-, being changed into •C(:CH 2 )‘NMe-. This 
possibility is excluded by the observation (p. 951) that norharmine 
inefchosulpliate on decomposition with hot aqueous sodium hydr- 
oxide yields a methylnorharmine entirely resembling methylbar- 
mine. The third and only remaining alternative quit© free from 
objection is that water is eliminated by the combination of the 
hydroxyl of the quaternary ammonium hydroxide and the hydrogen 
of the imino-group in the pyrrole nucleus. This leads to the 
forniiilin XIX and XX for methylnorhai-mine and methylHarinine 
respectively : 

^’^\A A/'"'’'’ 

(XIX.) (XX.) 
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These formulae are based on a conception of tlie nature of aroma- 
tic types wliicii is comparable to tliat expressed, in the Kekule 
benzene formula} and it is on this account that the arrangement of 
the valencies appears somev/hat unusual and the close relation with 
harmine is obscured. If, however, the symbols 


H 



H 


H 

h/\h 

N 

U 


NH H ' 


are employed for benzene, pyiddiiie, pyrrole, and glyoxalin© respec- 
tively, the corresponding expressions for harmine and metliylhar- 
mine are XXI and XXII, and it will be seen that the difference 
between the ring-systems is almost confined to the function of the 
nitrogen atoms. The thickened lines in all these formulse represent 
a sesqui-valeiicy and the dotted loops attached to the nitrogen atoms 
indicate that a partial use for nuclear conjugation has been made 
of the latent valencies. 


/\ /\ 

NH Me 


(XXL) 



N Me 


NMe) 


u 

(XXII.) 


On gently warming with sulphuric acid, m.6thylharmine is sub 
phonated and an extremely sparingly soluble, colourless substance, 
is precipitated on the addition of water. In view of 
the fact that iiiethylharinine may be regenerated by prolonged 
boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid, this compound may be the 
anhydride of liarmine methohydroxid© iY-sulphonic acid. A similar 
pale yellow, sparingly soluble substance, Ci^HigOiNoS, is obtained 
by warming harm, aline methochloride with concentrated sulphuric 
acid and pouring the solution into water. The sulphonic group 
may also be in the benzene nucleus, and tlie matter is being further 
investigated. 

The Synthesis of Marmine and KarmaUnc in the Plant ^ 

One of the strongest arguments in favour of the main outlines 
o f til e views which have been developed, above is th at, unlike the 
•older for-oiiil®, the new expressions 'contain a .ri,ug-system which is 
related to that of an important and widely distributed amino-acid, 
namely, tryptophan. The actual starting, point is, liowever, not 

W M" ,2'*' 
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fcryptoplia Q itself, but a liydroxytryptopliaii bearing the relaticm 
to the former substance wliicli tyrosine bears tO‘ pheiiylalaiiiue'. We 
venture to i^redict tliat this liydroxytryptophan (XX.l..iI) will liC' 
found among the amino-acids derived from vegetable proteins. 

Abderhalden and Baumann [Zeitsch. ^physiol. (Jherti., 1908, 55, 
412) have, indeed, already stated that tryptoplian is> generally 
found in combination with a liydroxytryptopliaii, but it does not 
appear that a description of this substance has been published, and 
there is no evidence that the hydroxyl group is in tlie benzene ring. 
The elaboration of liydroxytryptophan (XXIII) into harmine' is 
sliowii in the following scheme, and is strictly parallel witli the 
phytochemical synthesis of an isoqninoline alkaloid : 




pCH2-CH(NH2)-C02H 


HO 





XH CHMe 


. OHg. 

MeO*' + 

Is.H OMe, Harmine. 
Harmaline. 


Tlse acetaldehyde required probably arises from the oxidalioii of 
alanine. This scheme implies the production of the tctrahydro- 
harnuiie ring in the first place, .and this later becomes oxidised to 
harmaline and harmine. In this connexion experimental evtdciu.'e 
is not lacking since w© have found (p. 961) that tetrahydroharmine 
may be oxidised to harmaline by means of potassium permanganate 
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ill acetone solution and the further oxidation of harnialiii© to 
harniiiie has also' been effected (?oc. cU.). ' Thus by oxidation 
of tetrahydroharmine the intermediate stage can be realised, whilst 
harm aline has never been detected as one of the products of reduc- 
tion of harmine. Indeed, the conversion of liarinine into harmaline 
by any process has never previously been possible and has only 
become practicable through the intermediary of tetrahydroharmine, 
which is obtainable from harmine. The crystalline base, C 22 Hiohr 2 J 
which ITopldns and Cole {J. PIiT/dol., 1902, 29, 451) obtained from 
tryptophan by oxidation with ferric chloride may possibly owe its 
formation to a reaction similar to that assumed above in the vital 
synthesis of harmine. It is clear that the carboxyl group of trypto- 
phan has been eliminated, and therefore C 2 has been added, and 
this may be due to the presence of formaldehyde (2 mols.) or of 
some oxygenated ethane derivative or the equivalents of these 
derived from a degradation of a second molecule of tryptophan, 
The two most probable formulae are XXIV and XXV, and, since 
the base melts at 238'^, perhaps the latter is preferable, as this 
melting point would be rather high for an iV-methyl derivative of 
this type. Thus harmine melts at 257° and methylharmiii© at 
209° j harmaline melts at 238° and methylharmaline at 162°j 
apoharmine melts at 183° and methylapoharmine at 78° : 

N 

(XXIV.) (XXV.) 

Formula XXV is, liowever, the coiistitution on the basis of our 
views of harman which melts at 230° (0. Fiselier, Chem. Gemtr., 
1901, i, 967), and in spite of this difference in melting point we con- 
siiier tliere is a possibility that the two substances may be identical. 

A Ring-fisdon of a Harmine Derivative, 

Up to. the present the harmine ring has resisted all attempts to 
open it without loss of carbon or nitrogen, and on this account 
especial interest attaches to- the investigation of a colourless base 
(m, p. 129°), which O. Fischer first prepared by the decomposition 
of niethyltetrahydroharminB methiodide by means of methyl- 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide (Her., 1914, 47, 104). We have 
obtained the same substance from the normal methosulpliat© ■ of 
methylt6trahydroha,rmine, by boiling with methyl-alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide, but ■ .find its., composition . to be 
instead of €'15112202X2, : as siigg^ted...by"Fisclier. A Eeisel estimation 


A\ 


NH Me 
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shO'Wed tliei presence of Wo- niethoxyl groups, so that the additional 
carbon atom is most probably derived from the methyl alcohol used 
as solvent, and this was confirmed by the fact that when ethyl- 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide was employed in the reaction a new 
substance, Cj-HgfiOalSra, was obtained. Unfortunately, the latter 
compound could not be crystallised, but the analytical results were 
sufficiently satisfactory tO' establish the point at issue. The base 
(m. p. 129°) is produced in our view in accordance with the follow- 
ing scheme: 

GH, 

- 

MeOl^^'\^ji^^NMe 3 -S 04 Me 

NH CHMe NH CHMe 

+ KSO,Me 



- MeOi 


> 




lOHg-CHa'NMe, 

'CHMe-OlVTe 


irOU/CH^-GMe 

JoHMe-N'Me, 


NH 


The fact that ethers of this kind are readily formed has been 
demonstrated by M. Scholtz (Ber., 1913, 46, 2138), who found that 
aldehydes react with 2-methylindol6 in alcoholic solution in the 
presence of sodium hydroxide with the formation of substances of 
the type 

OEt-CHR-C<^^l>NH. 


Experimental. 

IlMrmine Metlm-mlU. 

Tlannine. MethosiiPpJiate, C, 3 H 3 c 01 sr 2 ,Me 2 S 04 . — This derivative is 
readily prepared by rubbing liarmine (1. gram) into a paste with 
methyl sulphate (1 c.c.), leaving for twenty-four hours, and then 
dissolving the solid product in boiling methyl alcohol. On cooling, 
the methosulphate separates as; a pale yellowish-green, crystalline 
mass, and, after repeated recrystallisation, is obtained almost 
colourless. In preparing larger quantities, a good plan is to cover 
the finely powdered Tiarmine with benzene, and, after adding the 
methyl sulphate, to heat on the steam-bath, when combination takes 
place rapidly and is complete in half an hour. The product is 
washed with benzene by the aid of the pump and drained on porous 
porcelain. A specimen, which, had been crystallised from water 
and left exposed to the air. until dry, yielded the following analyti- 
cal reaultp: 
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0- 1288 lost 0-112 at 100°. H20 = 8*7, 

*0-1176 gave 0-2316 CO, and 0*0580 H^O. C = 53-7; H = 5-3. 

CjgHj2*0N‘2.'^®'2®^45^H2O contains H20 = 9-6 per cent, and 
Cj 3H|20N2 ;Ma 2S04 requires C=53’3; H = 5-3 per cent. 

Harmine methostilphaie melts at about 220° and is readily soluble 
in liot water, from which it separates as a voluminous mass of 
needles; it is also' readily soluble in boiling methyl alcohol, but 
much less so in the cold. The aqueous solution is not precipitated 
by ammonia, but sodium hydroxide gives at once a voluminous, 
yellow, crystalline precipitate of the hydrated ammonium hydroxide 
(see p. 948). 

Harmine MetModide, CjgHi^ONajMel. — This substance, first pre- 
pared by O. Fischer and E. Taiiher {Ber., 1885, 18, 402) by the 
direct addition of methyl iodide to harmine, is conveniently ob- 
tained ill the following manner. Harmine methosulphate (6 grams) 
dissolved in boiling water (150 c.c.) is mixed with boiling dilute 
potassium iodide (5 grams), when an immediate voluminous, almost 
colourless precipitate separates; this is collected and crystallised 
from alcohol, from which it separates in needles. When rapidly 
heated it darkens at 290° and melts at 305' — 307° to a black mass. 

Harmine MethochloJHde, C]3Hj20N2,Me01. — This characteristic 
derivative is obtained when harmine methiodide, ground into a 
paste with much hot water, is digested on the steam-bath with a 
considerable excess of freshly prepared silver chloride. After filter- 
ing, the nearly colourless filtrate is concentrated and left overnight, 
when the liquid becomes filled with a mass of very pale yellow 
needles which exhibit a slight green fluorescence. The air-dry 
substance gave the following analytical results: 

1- 4307, heated at 100®, lost 0-2769. H20=:19-4. 

*0-1234 gave 0-2906 CO, and 0*0631 1:1,0. 0 = 64-2; H = 5-7. 

Ci2Hj20N2»MeCl,4H2O onntains HoO^il-fi and CjsH320N2,MeCl 
requires C=:64-0; H = 5-7 per cent. 

Harmine methochloride, when rapidly heated, scarcely darkens 
at 280° and melts at about 305° with effervescence to a black froth; 
it is rather sparingly soluble in boiling methyl alcohol and separates 
well in colourless groups of slender, prismatic needles. Its aqueous 
solution fluoresces blue and resembles the methosulphate in its 
behaviour ammonia and sodium hydroxide. 

Metliylharmine (Formula XX or XXII). 

This siibstahce, first prepared, by O., Fischer (i?er., 1897, 30, 
2482) from harmine methiodide by treatment with potassium hydr- 

♦ Dried at- 100°, 
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oxide, is described as a. colourless substance wliieli melts at 209°, 
crystallises from benzene in needles, and rapidly absorbs carbon 
dioxide from the air. We have prepared metliylharmine' from 
liarmin,© metliosulpliate and metbocliloiride by tlie action of sodiiiin 
hydroxide. The aqueous solution of either of these derivatives 
gives a voluminous, yellow precipitate on the addition of sodium 
hydroxide in the cold, and this is readily soluble in hot water and 
separates, on cooling slowly, in long, very pale yellow needles. After 
twice crystallising from water, the substance was left for three 
days exposed to the air and then analysed : 

L 1-1407, heated at 100° lost 0-1999. 

0'1033 gave 0*2350 COg and 0*0668 H2O. 0 = 62*0; H=:7*2. 

Gi4Hi40]Sr2,3H20 requires HoO = 19*3; 0 = 60*0; H-7*l per cent. 

II, TwO' specimens, heated at 100° until constant, gave the follow- 
ing analytical results : 

0*1172 gave 0*3181 00, and 0*0649 HoO. 0 = 74*0; H = 6*2. 

0*1286 „ 0*3506 OOg „ 0‘0715 IIoO. 0 = 74-3; H=6-3. 

C44H 440172 requires 0 = 74-3; H = 6*2 per cent. 

It is clear that the substance precipitated from harmine metho- 
sulphate or methochloride by sodiiun hydroxide is a hydrate of tlie 
probable, composition, Cj4H‘440N2,3H20, and that this loses all its 
water at 100°, leaving pur© methylharinine which, as Stated by 
Fischer, melts at 209°. The following experiment supports the 
view that the hydrate crystallised from water is harmine inetlio- 
liydroxide with 2H2O. "When the hydrate' is exposed over siilplinrio 
acid in a vacuum desiccator it rapidly loses 2H2O and the last TToO 
with much greater difficulty. Thus a specimen whicli liad been 
exposed in the desiccator for six hours yielded 0 = 69-0 ; H~ G-7; 
after twenty-four hours it contained 0 = 70*8; H = 6-4, and after 
two days 0 = 71*5; TI=6-2, whereas 01411440172,1120 requires 
C = 68'-8; H = 6*4 per cent. ' 

Exposure to the air did no't in our experience lead, to the forma- 
tion of carbonate as STiggested by O. Fischer, since, after seven days’ 
e^rposure, there was no effervescence on the addition of hydrochloric 
acid. Also analytical results are recorded above for air-dried 
material, and these were apparently not vitiated hy absorption of 
carbon dioxide. Methylkarmine JiyclrcKMonde is as a 

sparingly soluble precipitate when the above hydrate is mixed with 
dilute hydrochloric acid. It crystallises from boiling dilute hydro- 
chloric acid as a voluminous mass of needles, melts and decomposes 
at 305°, and is identical with harmine methochlorid©. (Fo'iind^^ 
0=64*1; H = 5'8. C34H44ON2, HOI requires, 0 = 64*0;, H = 5*7, per 
cent.) 
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MefJif/IJiarm.ine M ethosulpliate, Cj 4 Hj 40 ]Sr 2 ,Me' 2 S 04 . — Methylbar- 
miiie reacts witli. metliyl sulp5iat© with the evolution of mucli heat 
and, in preparing the methosulphate, it is necessary either to 
employ small quantities of material or to use a diluent, such as 
benzene. When methylharmine (1 gram) is rubbed witli methyl 
sulphate (1 c.c.), a stiff, chalky past© is soon formed and, after 
remaining overnight, the product is recrystallised from methyl 
alcohol, in which the methosulphate is unusually sparingly soluble 
and from which it separates as a voluminous mass of colourless 
needles : 

0-1107 gave 0-2221 COg and 0-0580 HgO. 0 = 54-7; H = 5-8. 

Ci 4 Hj 40 ]Sr 2 ,Me 2 S 04 requires 0 = 54*6; B[ = 5*7 per cent. 

Methylharmine methostdphate is readily soluble in water and 
both the aqueous and methyl-alcoholic solutions, especially when 
dilute, e'xhibit a beautiful, pure blue fluorescence. It separates 
from a concentrated aqueous solution in felted needles. The solu- 
tion in acetic acid gives, on the addition of sulphuric acid, a yellow 
liquid with, a striking green -fluorescence reminiscent of that of 
alkaline fluorescein ; after a time the yellow colour and the fluores- 
cence disappear, and the addition of a drop of dilute nitric acid 
produces a reddish-violet coloration. In concentrated sulphuric 
acid a similar fluoirescent solution is obtained, and, on gently wariii- 
ing, this very rapidly fades and a colourless solution with violet 
fluorescence results. On the addition of water' an extremely spar- 
ingly soluble precipitate consisting of colourless, satiny needles is 
formed. This substance contains sulphur, but differs from the 
sulphonic derivatives described on pp. 950, 963 in not being 
affected by aqueous sodium hydroxide even on boiling. Tlie 
aqueous solution of tlie methosulphate is coloured yellow by potass- 
ium hydroxide, and, on heating tO' boiling, the yellow colour dis- 
appears, and if cooled much of the methosulphate separates un- 
changed. If, however, the boilixig is continued for some time, a 
substance separates on cooling which appears to be the correspond- 
ing ammonium hydroxide. This was collected and dissolved in a 
large excess of boiling dilute hydrochloric acid, from which metkyJ- 
’ harmine methochloHdey separated as a volumin- 

ous mass of colourless laeedles : 

0-1108 gave 0*2631 COa and 0*0615 64-8 ; H = 6-2. 

Cj^HyONajMeCl rec[uires C = 65*l; H = 6*7 per cent. 

This methocMoride beconj.es yellow at 270° and melts at about 
280— -286° with effervescence tO' a reddish-brown syrup. The aqueous 
solution exhibits a fine blue fluorescence and becomes yellow on tli© 
' addition of ammonia or sodium' 'hydroxide,'' but nO' precipitate sepa- 
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rates. Wiien, '.however, the aqueous soliitiou, rendere-d strongly 
alkaline hy sodiiim hydroxide, is boiled and concentrated, it deposits 
a pal© yellow, crystalline precipitate, which dissolves in dilute 
hydrochloric acid with regeneration of the methochloride. 


Ilamine MethohydroaMe Siilphon-ic Anhydride, 

(,) 

N Me 

! 1 

SOg — o 

On one occasion, in preparing harmine methosulphate at 100° in 
an open vessel, it was noticed that instead of the expected product a 
very sparingly soluble, colourless substance was formed, and this 
result was traced to hydrolysis of the methyl sulphate and forma- 
tion of sulphuric acid, which even under these conditions readily 
sulphonated the harmine methosulphate. It was then found that 
the same substance could be obtained by treating methylharmine in 
acetic anhydride with a few drops of sulphuric aci-d and by warm- 
ing harmine methosulphate with concentrated sulphuric acid. A 
theoretical yield was obtained in the following manner. Harmine 
(6 grams) was finely powdered and heated during an hour on the 
steam-bath with toluene (20 c.c.) and methyl sulphate (15 c.c,), 
concentrated sulphuric acid (10 c.c.) was then added and the lieal> 
ing continued during half an Jhour. After the addition of water 
the precipitate was collected and dissolved in dilute sodium hydr- 
oxide. The filtered solution was diluted to 2000 c.c., heatcK:! to 
boiling, and acidified by the addition of hydrochloric acid. Almost 
immediately the substance crystallised from the solution in colour- 
less, microscopic needles, which were collected, washed with hot 
water, and dried at 100°: 

0*1301 gave 0-2629 CO^ and 0*0545 HgO. G = 65*l H==*.4'7, 

; 0*1272 ,, 0*0958 BaSG^. 10*3. V 

G J4H34O4N2S requires G ~ 5 A 9 ; H = 4 * 6 ; S = 1 0 * 5 per cent. 

This compound is very sparingly soluble in organic solvents and 
in water. It dissolves to* some extent in boiling dilute hydrochloric 
acid and separates on cooling in an Unchanged condition. Its solu- 
tion in concentrated sulphuric acid is colourless, and exhibits a 
bluish-violet fiuorescence. It is readily soluble in aqueous sodium 
hydroxide to a yellow solution, from which acids precipitate the 
original substance, but it is not attacked by cold sodium carbonate. 
A small quantity was boiled with , dilute hydrochloric acid during 
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fourteen successive working days, wlien it was noticed tiiat the 
amount which had separated, on cooling overnight, became smaller 
and smaller. On the addition of sodium hydroxide a precipitate 
was obtained, and this was coillected and crystallised from benzene, 
when pale yellow needles of methylliarmine melting at 209*^ were 
obtained. It is alsoi possible to hydrolyse the suhstance with the 
formation of liarmine. It slowly dissolved in boiling gl 37 -cerol, and 
on pouring the solution into water only a small amount of insoluble 
material remained in suspension. The filtered liquid was mixed 
with sodium hydroxide, the precipitate collected and crystallised 
from alcohol. The colourless needles so obtained melted at 256° 
alone or when mixed with a specimen of pure harmine. 


Met hylnorharmin e (Formula XIX) . 

Norharmine (2 grams) (Perkin and Robinson, T., 1912, 101, 
1786) was dissolved in the minimum quantity of boiling benzene 
and methyl sulphate (5 c.c.) added to the solution, which was not 
again heated. The methosulphate soon separated as an oil, which 
later crystallised, and after leaving overnight the benzene was 
decanted and the solid washed with ether and then dissolved in 
water. The colourless solution exhibited blue fluorescence, and on 
hhe addition of an excess of sodium hydroxide a yellow, chalky 
precipitate was obtained. This was collected, dried in a vacuum 
desiccator over phosphoric oxide, and crystallised from dry benzene. 
The very pale yellow, flat needles melted at 195 — 196° with slight 
previous softening*. 

0-1049 gave 0-2832 COg and 0*0549 IRO. 0 = 73-6; H = 5-8. 

CJ 3 H 12 ON 2 requires 0 = 73" 6 ; H = 5-'7 per cent. 

M cthylno7%a7’'rjvm’e is moderately readily soluble' in alcohol, but 
sparingly so in benzene ; it also dissolves in boiling water and crys- 
tallises on cooling, probably as norharmine methohydroxide. It has 
a great superficial resemblance tO' methylharmine, and dissolves in 
sulphuric acid to a. similar yellow solutio'n with bright green fluores- 
cence; Its solutions in dilute aqueous acids exhibit a blue 
fluorescence. 

Karmaline Metho-saUs, 

Marm.aUne Methomlphate^ 0i3Hj40N2,Me2S04.— -Harmaline com- 
bines more energetically with methyl sulphate than does harmine, 
and the methosulphate is readily prepared by rubbing harmaline 
(1 gram) with methyl sulphate ( 1 . c.c.), when, even with such small 
quantities, a co-nsiderahle rise : of -temperature will 'be observed. 
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After a few lioiirs the yellow mass is crystallised from metliyl 
alcoliol, from wliicli the methosulphat© separates in yellow needles, 
and tlie mother liquor, on the addition of ether, gives a, fLirtlier 
crop' of the same substance. Larger quantities are best prepared, 
ill almost quantitative yield, under the following conditions. Finely 
powdered and sieved harmaliiie_(30 grams) is covered with benzene 
(50 c.c.)‘ and mixed with methyl sulphate (30 c.c.), when there is 
no immediate development of heat, hut, on keeping, the tempera- 
ture gradually rises to about 40°. After remaining for two' days, 
the crystalline mass is collected, washed with benzene, and. drained 
on porous porcelain ; it is then pure enough for many purposes : 
0'4332 gave 0-2989 BaS04. S = 9'4. 

Cj3Hj40ISr2,Me5,S04 requires 8 = 9-4 per cent. 

Harmaline methostd'phaie shrinks at 160° and melts at about 
170 — 172° to a deep yellow liquid; it is readily soluble in water or 
alcohol. The addition -of sodium hydroxide to the cold concen- 
trated aqueous solution gives a viscid, orange-red precipitate which, 
when washed free from alkali and boiled with water, becomes yellow 
and crystalline, and this substance appears to be nearly pure 
methylharmalin© (compare O. Fischer, Ber,, 1897, SO, 2484; 1914, 
47, 102). The boiling aqueous solution of the methosulphate gives, 
on the addition of potassium, iodide, an immediate yellow, crystal- 
line precipitate of the methiodide, Cj3Hj40]Sr2,MeI. This method 
of preparation yields at once the pure methio'dide, and is therefore 
to be preferred to the direct combination of harmaline with methyl 
iodide, since by this latter process dimethylharmaline iodide is also 
produced (O, Fischer, Ber., 1914, 47, 104). 

llarniaUne MetlioeMoride, Cj3Hj40N2,MeCI,4Hj,0.--~'TJiis sub- 
stance is readily prepared by digesting a paste of harmaline metli- 
iodide and much water with an excess of silver chloride.- on the 
steam-bath for a cO'Ui>le of hours and filtering. The filtrate i.s con- 
centrated and allowed to cool slowly, when the mctlioehl-o,ride 
separates as a crust of pale yello-w, glistening prisms with a faint 
green lustre : , ' 

*1’0S8Q lost 0'2223 in the steam-oven. H^O = 21'6, 
tO-1323 gave 0-3097 COg and 0‘0786 H^O. 0 = 63*9; H = 6-6. 

0i3Hi40N2,MeCl,4H20 contains 020 = 21 *4 and CigHiPNg,!!©® 
requires 0 = 63-5; H = 6-4 percent. 

Earmalme metlio chloride begins to decompose at 260° and melts 
at about 278° with vigorous effervescence to a reddish-brown froth. 
It is very readily soluble in hot water or acetic acid, sparingly so 
in alcohol, and almost insoluble in boiling acetom The- aqueous 

^.V' * Air-dry. ■ d' Dried at ' ' ' 
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solution is not precipitated by ammonia, and the bearing of this 
observation on tlie constitution of harmaliiie lias been referred to 
on p. 940. Sodium hydroxide decomposes the salt in aqueous solu- 
tion and produces an orange-red, viscid mass, wliicli, wlien waslied 
and boiled with water, becomes yellow and crystalline and doubtless 
consists of methylharmaline (see a.bove). 

The cold aqueous solution of the methochloride instantly decolor- 
ises permanganate. 


Ilamialine Methohydroxide Sidjylimic Anhydride, 

CH, 


MeO 



iCH, 

NMe 


(^) 


When finely divided harmaline methochloride is mixed with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, it dissolves to' an orange-red solution with 
vigorous evolution of hydrogen chloride. If, after heating on tlie 
steam-bath for five minutes, water is added, a substance gradually 
separates as a voluminous mass of pale lemon-yellow needles. The 
compound is extremely sparingly soluble in water, but may be 
crystallised from much boiling water and obtained in long, lemon- 
yellow needles which become opaque and chalky in the steam-oven. 
It contains sulphur: 

0T050 gave 0:2108 CO. and 0-0494 HoO. C = 54-7; H = 5'2. 

requires 0 = 54-5; H=5‘2 per cent. 

This substance is almost insoluble even in boiling acetic acid, it 
does not melt and scarcely shows any sign of decomposition at 
It is not soluble in cold aqueous sodium carbonate, but dis- 
solves on the addition of a drop of sodium hydroxide to a yellow 
solution, and is precipitated unchanged by hydrochloric acid. 

Ucd'uction of Tlarmaline Methosuljdmtc or thx AdBihx^didoride : 

Formation of Methylteirahyd^edHirmine, 

111 the first of these reductions, harmaline methosulphato 
(3 grams), dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, was reduced in a 
porcelain beaker fitted with a mechanicar stirrer with 3 per cent, 
sodium amalgam (200' grains), when the colour of the solutioii 
gradually faded and. the, process was. Completed by heating on the 
steam-bath. The filtered liquid," .rendered,- ^ alkaline by- the addition. 
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of sodium liydroxide, yielded a gummy mass, which soon hardened, 
and tlio Holiitioii in boiling methyl alcohol d.eposite<l, on cooling and 
stirring- vigorously, a mass of glistening plates whicli , after recrys- 
tallisatioii, melted at 174 — 176°. This substance has the foriiiula 
G\4 Hj 8GN2. (Found, C = 72-8; N = 12-l. 

requires C = 73'l; H = 7-8; N = 12'2 per cent.), and is evidently 
identical with the methyldihydroharmaline whicli O. Fisclier (Ber., 
1914, 47, 103) obtained from methylharmaliiie hydrochloride by 
reducing in amyl-alcoholic solution with sodium. In the second 
experiment, which appears to give the purer product, liarmaliiie 
methochloride (5 grams), dissolved in water (300 c.c.) and liydrb- 
chloric acid (60 c.c.), was reduced on the steam-bath by the rapid 
addition of 3 per cent, sodium amalgam (250 grams). The yellow 
colour of the methochloi'ide solution rapidly disappeared, and, on 
adding sodium hydroxide and crystallising the solid base from 
methyl alcohol, a crust of colourless prisms of methyltetraliydro- 
liarmiiie was obtained which melted directly at 176°. 

M ethylteAmliydroharmi'ne Methosulyhate^ Ci4Hj80N2,Me2S04. — 
When methyltetrahydroharmine (2 grams) is mixed with methyl 
sulphate (3 c.c.) it dissolves with considerable rise of temperature 
and the clear syrup suddenly crystallises. A rather better yield is 
obtained if the base is covered with benzene before^ mixing with, 
methyl sulphate (see p. 946), when a syrup separates which rapidly 
crystallises. 

The product is then recrystaUised from methyl alcohol, in which 
it is readily soluble and from which it separates as a hard crust of 
well-developed, colourless prisms : 

0-1049 gave 0-2064 CO^ and 0'0655 H2O. C = 63-4 ; H = (bQ. 

0-1181 ,, 0-2327 002 „ 0‘0688 hJo. C=::53-7; H = e-5. 

Cj0H2.iOr,N2S requires 0 = 54-0.; H=-'6'7 per cent. 

This methosulphate melts at about 188° without effervescence 
and is readily soluble in water, yielding a solution which has an 
extremely bitter taste. 

Crystals of methyltetrahydroharmine methosulphate were kindly 
examined by Miss M. W. Porter,; who finds that they are luono- 
dinic with 6 =0*738, j8 = 96°55G The crystals are of a stout, 

* A considerable amoiint of methosulphate renaams in the mother liquors 
and, if the methyl alcohol is removed by distillation from the steam-bath, 
most of this decomposes and is converted into a tar. 

Tlie best plan is to expose the mother liquor over sulphuric ai.-id in 
a vwAimn desiccator, when a hard crust gradually soparate.s mixiul with sfunc 
tar; aio latter can bo removed by rubbing with cold methyl alcohol and 
leaving in contact with poroits porcelain. 
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prismatic habit, as shown in .Fig. 1, a].id exhibit the forms &(010), 
'm(llO), and f;(001). The faces were somewhat curved. Follow- 
ing ar© the means of the two' angles measured: v/? (azimuth) ~ 
53°47^, c(polar distance) = 6'^55'. 


Fm. 1. 



Methohydron-ide Methyl E fiber , 

'CH2 


, 1 “ (^) 

X/X mie, 

NH UHMe-OMe 


This substance, which is evidently identical witli that obtained 
by O. Fischer {Ber., 1914, 47, 104) from the product of the action 
of methyl iodide on niethyltetrahydroharinine by decomposition 
with methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide (compare, p. 946), is 
readily prepared in the following manner : Methyltetrahydrohar- 
mine methosiilphate (1 gram), dissolved in a little boiling methyl 
alcohol, is mixed with methyl-alcoholic potassium liydroxide (10 c.c. 
of 25 per cent.) and boiled for half an hour. Most of the methyl 
alcohol is then evaporated under reduced pressure and water added, 
when an oil separates which soon crystallises. The substance is 
readily purilied by recrystallisation from ether, when it Beparates as 
a mass of colourless needles or from a mixture of bemene and light 
petroleum, from which it crystallises in flat needles. In view of the 
fact that this substance appeared to have a composition different 
from that (CJ 5 H 22 O 2 N 2 ) assigned to it by O. Fischer {loe. cit.., com- 
pare p. 945), it hecame necessary, to carry out several analyses. 
The following were .made with' three different preparations, the first. 
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two liaviog lieeri twice recry stallisod from ctlier a,nd tlie fcliii’ci from 
beiizeiie' and liglit petroleum in addition: ' 

I. ()• 1067 gave 0*2733 and 0*0840 H/). C-dID'H; 11 - 8*7. 

0*2093 „ 18*7 cm. Njj at 11*5° and 732 mrn. N- 10*2. 

11.0*1059 „ 0*2705 COo and* 0'0829 H.p. 0 = 69*7 ; 11:^ 8*7. 

111. 0*1214 „ 0*3102 00.3 „ 0*0953 H3O. 0 = 69*7 ; Tl =8*7. 

G„.H2402N2 requires 0=^*6; H=8*7; K = 10*l per cent. 

,, .0 = 68*7; H = 8*4; N- = 10*7 „ „ 

The analytical results given by O. Fischer are 0 = 69*1 and 69*0; 
11 = 8-78 and 8*67; andISr = 10*81. 

A methoxyl determination by ZeiseTs method yielded the follow- 
ing result: 

0*2865 gave 0*4790 Agl. MeO = 22*l. 

^16^24^2^2} containing 2M©0, requires MeO = 22*4 per cent. 

i^oM ethyltetrahydrohcirmine' methohydrostiide methyl ether melts 
at 128 — 129° and is readily soluble in alcohol, acetone, or benzene, 
but sparingly so in water, ether, or light petroleum. It crystallises 
from dilute methyl alcohol in large, colourless plates or from much 
light petroleum in groups of flat needles. When it is heated in 
small quantities *it distils with only slight decomposition, but, under 
10 mm. pressure, it passes over ■without residue as a colourless syrup 
which, when rubbed, solidifies completely. After washing with 
ether on porous porcelain, the colourless, crystalline mass melted at 
121 — -126° and the admixture with the original substance at 
123- — 126°, showing that no change, such as elimination of water, 
had taken place during the distillation. 

imMethyltetf'ahydroharmine Methohydrojaide Ethyl Ether, 
047H2g02N2. — 111 order to confirm the composition given for -the 
product of the action of methyl alcohol on inethyltctraliydroliarniiiie 
inethosulphate, the latter substance (1 gram) was digested with 
ethyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide (10 c.c. of 20 per cent.) for 
an hour. On adding water, a viscid, ochreous precipitate separated, 
which was extracted with ether, and the ethereal solution, after 
thoroughly washing and drying over potassium carbonate, concen- 
trated and left in the ice-chest for a week, but nothing separated. 

The ether was then allowed to evaporate slowly over sulphuric 
acid, when a pasty mass of crystals remained, ■which was left in 
contact witli porous porcelain until quite dry and hard. As all 
attempis to recrystallise this substance were unsuccessful, it was 
dried over phosphoric oxide and analysed: 

0*1390 gave 0*3614 CO2 and O'lllS KgO. C = 7Q*4 ; H = 8*8;^ 
requires C = 70*3; H=9*0 per cent. 
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Wlieii treated with liydrocliloric acid and tlien with potassium 
iodide, this substance yields a hydrochloride, Cj 5H2 qON 2,HC1, and 
hydriodide, CisHgoONojIII (m. p. 290—295°), identical with those 
produced under the same conditions 'from «homethyltetrahydrohar- 
iniiie methohydr oxide methyl ether (see below). 


Dehyd'roisomethnjltetroJiydroharrnine Methohy dr oxide, 

CHa 

//\ 

. . J 1 I Y ^ Pdymeride. 

NH OHIOHg * 

The hydrochloride, Ci5H2oON2,HCl, of this base is obtained when 
f.s'omethyltetrahydroharmine methohydroxide methyl ether is 
treated with dilute hydrochloric acid. The methyl ether dissolves 
in cold dilute hydrochloric acid, and almost immediately the solu- 
tion clouds and a caseous substance separates, wdiich soon hardens. 
Tin's curious salt melts under hot water, dissolves to a pale violet 
solution, and the addition of hydrochloric acid causes a very pale 
blue, apparently crystalline, precipitate to separate, wliicli was 
collected, waslied with dilute hydrochloric acid, and dried on porous 
porcelain over solid potassium hydroxide .and then in tlie steam- 
oven : ' , ■ 

0-1032 gave 0-2415 CO3 and 0-0707 HoO. C = 63-8j H = 7-6. 

C^HaoONavHOI requires 64-2'^; 11 ==7-5 per cent. 

This hydrochloride is readily soluhle in water, hut sparingly so 
in dilute hydrocliloric acid tlie aqueous solution gives on tlie addi- 
tion of platinic cliloride a pale brown precipitate, which on warm- 
ing becomes black, and with auric chloride a drab precipitate whicli 
becomes violet on lieating owing to the separation of metallic gold. 
When ammonia is added tO' the solution of the hydrocliloride a 
nearly colourless jelly separates, which is evidently the free 
dehydro-base (see below). 

Ulieilly dr iodide, Ci5H2o01Sr2,HI. — ^The methyl ether dissolves in 
dilute sulphuric acid at 40° and, on keeping, the solution clouds 
and deposits a caseous precipitate of the sulphate, which gradually 
becomes crystalline. 

This was collected, dissolved in warm water, and mixed with 
potassium iodide, when a sparingly solublcy amorphous precipitate 
separated, which also became crystalline on warming. After wash- 
ing well and drying in the- steam-oven, this hydriodide was ana- 
lysed'; 4' ■ ■ 
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0-1089 gave 0-1954 CO. and 0-0567 HgO. 0 = 49-0 H = 5-8. 

Ci-IIgfiON.jHI requires G = 48-7j XT. = 6*6 per cent. 

On heating in a capillary tube tliis iodide remains nearly colour- 
less until 250°, then gradually becomes bro-vvu, and melts at about 
290 — 295° with vigorous decomposition to a black froth. 

DeJiydroiminethyltetrahydroharmine metliohydrocdde -was ob- 
tained by rubbing the hydriodide tO' a fine paste with a large excess 
of -dilute ammonia, and, after remaining overnight, the oclireous 
precipitate was collected and digested at about 60° -with a furtlier 
quantity of -dilute ammonia, the process being repeated until no 
more iodine was removed. The pale ochreous precipitate was col- 
lected, thoroughly washed with dilute ammonia, and dried first in 
a desiccator over pliosplioric oxide and then in the steam-oven : 

0*1184 gave 0-3182 CO. and 0-0874 H.3O. 0 = 73-3 ; IT^S-Lb 
" requires C = 73-S; H = S-2 per cent. , 

This curious substance- does not melt, and in-deed scarcely -darkens, 
at 300°; it dissolves very readily in, methyl alcohol, and is precipi- 
tated as a pale CKrbreoiis precipitate on the addition of etlier, hut it 
has not so far been possible to- obtain it in a definitely crystalline 
conditio]). 

Boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid converts it into- a. sparingly 
soluble hydrochloride; it dissolves, ho-wever, rea-clily i.n warm glacial 
acetic acid, yielding a colourless solution -whieli is not precipitated 
hy water. On the addition of aminonia, a colloidal solution is 
obtained which, on boiling, deposits a flocculent, gelatinous pre- 
cipitate consisting appa-rently of the dehydro-base. 

The M ethos iflpJtafe and the- Methiodide, Cir,H!2oON'2,MeT. — Tlie 
solution of fAvunetliyltetraliydro-liarraine methohydroxide inetliyl 
ether (1 gram) in benzene (5 c.c.) gives, on the addition o! methyl 
sulphate (1 c.c.), a cloudy liquid : there is considerahle development 
of heat, and a gum separates -which is evidently the inethosulphate 
of the dehydro-base. The benzene was decanted, the giiin washed 
with ether, dissolved in hot water and mixed with potassium iodide, 
when a jelly aep-arated which, on warming, became granular ; 

0-1147 gave 0*2097 CO^ and 0*0601 H2O. 0 = 49*9; H = 6‘8. 

CjgHQoONajMel requires 0 = 49-8"; H=5*9 per cent. 

This inethiodide does not darken until 260°, and melts at about 
290— -292° with effervescence to a black froth. 

The methosulphate behaves in a remarkable manner when its 
solution in methyl alcohol is boiled with methyl-alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide. 

Trimetbylamine is eliminated but with difficulty, and, on adding 
water, a milky liquid is produced, which gradually deposits a con- 
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sideraWe rather viscid precipitate. This was collected and found 
to be almost insoluble in the usual organic solvents and, after it 
had been boiled with methyl alcohol, ether, benzene, and finally 
acetone, a grey mass remained which was exactly similar to india- 
rubber in ap2>earance and many if its proiaerties. 

It was resilient like rubber, frothed up on heating tO' a high 
temperature, and was quite insoluble in acetic or dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. 

There can be little doubt that this mass is a polymeric modifica- 
tion of the divinyl derivative : 

iCHICH., 

NH 

but the substance was not further investigated. 


OxidafAmi of Meth^/Itetrahi/clroharrnine and of Harmallne Medho- 
sulphate : Formation of iLetoisonormetJifUetralifdroharmine, 

/'\ 

MeOl^ J 

JSTB. (JO 

111 studying the cxidatiori of methyltetrahydroharmine, the base 
(5 grams), dissolved in acetone (250 c.c.), was gradually treated 
with very finely powdered peitmanganate (11 grams) at —lO*^. 
When til 6 decolorisatio-ii of the permanganate, which took place 
very slowly, was complete the jirodnct was filtered, the manganese 
precipitate thoroughly washed with acetone (.4), extracted with, 
boiling water, and the dark brown extract concentrated. On 
neutralising with acetic acid, precipitating with lead acetate, and 
decomposing the small amount of lead salt with hydrogen sulphide,' 
only 0 ’5 gram of a dark, resinous acid was obtained, from which 
nothing crystalline could be isolated. The acetone filtrate (d.) was 
concentrated considerably and allowed to remain in the ice-chest, 
when a heavy, crystalline precipitate rapidly separated, which was 
collected and washed with methyl alcolml, in which it is almost 
insoluble. ■ 

The substance dissolves in much boiling acetone and separates, on 
cooling, in glistening, pale lemon-yellow needles: 

0-1012 gave 0-2498 CO^ and 0-0655 HgO. C=:67-3 H = 6-l. 

; ;0-1113 „:0-2769 C02 „ . O-OeiO'HaO. 'C'=:67-8 ; H = 

■ ■ , ' ' . ' ;GigHi 402 N 2 reqniresl-.C'==:fi7*8 y H =5 6 • 1 . per cent. 
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Ketohanormethyltetrahy^^^^ melts at 228° and is spar- 

ingly soluble in the usual organic solvents. It does not dissolve in 
dilute mineral acids, and its solution in glacial acetic acid is pre- 
cipitated by water. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves the sub- 
stance readily to^ a yellowish-brown solution, but, even after heating 
on the steam-bath for some minutes, water precipitates much un- 
changed substance. It is insoluble in cold concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, but when boiled with the acid it partly dissolves and a 
crystalline substance separates, which appears to be the hydro- 
chloride and is immediately dissociated on the addition of water. 
It is also insoluble in aqueous alkalis and in cold methyl-alcoliolic 
potassium hydroxide, but it dissolves in the latter on boiling and 
crystallises unchanged when the solution is cooled, 

BehaviO'Ur of Ketois(mormefJhyUetra}iydroharmme with Phos- 
phor yl Chloride and Pentacldoridc. — That this substance is not 
readily attacked by these reagents is shown by the following experi- 
ment. . ■ 

When the substance (1 gram) is warmed with ])hosphoTyl 
cliloride (1'5) it is converted into a voluminous, yellow mass con- 
sisting probably of the hydrochloride, and if powdered pliosphorus 
pentachloride is now added and the whole heated on the steam-bath, 
a clear liquid is produced, ■ 

After heating for fifteen minutes the yellow liquid was poured on 
powdered ice, when a dee]> orange, viscid precipitate separated, 
which was collected, drained on porous porcelain, and riil)bed with 
cold methyl alcolvol. 

This removes the viscid impurity and leaves a juile oclircmis 
powder, which, after contact with porous porcelain and ngaiu wasii- 
ing with metliyl alcohol, weighed 0*6 gram, melted at 2tJf) 
and consisted of unchanged substance. 

If the experiment is conducted at a higher temperature tlian 
that of the steam-bath some profound change occurs, but the matter 
has not been further investigated. 

Orddation of. IlarmaUne Methomlphate. — This methosulphate is 
somewhat sparingly soluble in acetone, even on boiling, and sepa- 
rates in short, well-developed, glistening prisms with bevelled 
edges. For the purpose of O;xidatio:n, the methosulitjhate (1'5 grams) 
was dissolved in the least possible quantity of boiling water, mixed 
with acetone (40 c.c.), and cooled to —10°, during which some of the 
methosulphate separated in a very finely divided condition. Pow- 
dered permanganate (2’3 grams) was . then gradually added, and so 
soon as oxidation was complete the whole was filtered and the pre- 
cipitate, which yields only a trace of acid on extraction with water 
and acidifying, washed thoroughly with warm acetone. On concen- 
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tratiiig the acetone extract on tlx© nteani-bath, a crystaHiii© mass 
(O' 4* gram) separated which, after recrystallisHtion from acetone, 
melted at 227° and consisted of keto'/.s-onorniethyltetrakydroliar" 
mine. (Found, C — 67'9; H = 6'l. Ci3Hj.j^02N2 requires C-= G7'8; 
H = 6'l per cent.) 


S eduction of Harmaline io T etrahydroharmi ne . 

Tetraliydroliarmine, GjsHjgONg (m. 2>- 199°), was first |.>repared 
by O. Fischer (Ber., 1889, 22 ,, 637) by the reduction either of 
harniin© or harmaline in alcoholic solution by sodium and later 
(Ber., 1897, 30, 2484) in uoanxyl alcohol solution by sodium. We 
find that it may b© readily prepared by the following simple pro- 
cess ; Harmaline (5 grams), dissolved in water (100 c.c.) and hydro- 
chloric acid (20 c.c.), is heated to boiling and then sodium amal- 
gam (300 grams of 3 jxftx” cent.) added in three portions, together 
with further small quantities of hydrochloric acid, so' that the 
liquid is always strongly acid. The deep yellow colour of tlio 
harmaline hydrochloride gradually disappears and the solution at 
the end is almost colourless. On cooling, the sparingly soluble 
hydrochloride of tetrahydroharniiue separates in colourless crusts, 
and this is collected, dissolved in hot water, jxrecipitated by am- 
monia, and the base crystallised from methyl alcohol, from whicdi 
it separates in bundles of needles melting at 198 — 199°. (Found, 
G = 72-3 j H = 7'6. CjsHitjOHa requires C = 72-2 ; H = 7'4 per cent.) 
A further quantity may be _ obtained from the original mother 
liquors of the hydrochloride, and the total yield is about 90 per 
cent, of that theoretically possible. 

Oxidation of Tetrahydroharmine to Harmaline . — In this experi- 
ment tetrahydroharmine (2 grams), dissolved in acetone (150 c.c.), 
was cooled to —10° and then oxidised by the gradual addition of 
very finely powdered permanganate (4 grams). The oxidation takes 
place very gradually, and as soon as the permanganate has been com- 
pletely decolorised, the whole is filtered and the acetone filtrate con- 
centrated to a small bulk, when a mass of crystals separates which 
melt at 245° and consist of harmaline, as a mixed melting point and 
careful comparison of properties clearly demonstrated. (Found, 
C = 73'2 pH = 6'6. Ci 3 Hj 40 Fr 2 requires C = 72‘9; FI— 6*6 per cent.) 

Hon ccrdton of Tetrahydroharmine info Methyltetrahydrolutrmine 
(m. p. 176°). 

The st'oihylatioti of tetrahydimharmine takes place readily under 
llie following conditions: Tetrahydroharmine (3 grams), suspexided 
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in be n zene (10 c.c.), is stirred with methyl sulphate (3 c.c.), causing 
a considerable rise of teuiperature and separation of a syrup wliicli 
consists mainly of the methyl hydrogen sulphate of methyltetra- 
hydioharmiiie. 

After twenty-four hours the benzene is decanted, the syrup 
rubbed and washed with ether, during which it becomes very 
viscid and stringy, but does not crystallise. This syrup, which 
contains some tetrahydroharmine methyl hydrogen sulphate or sul- 
phate, was dissolved in water, in which it is very soluble, and mixed 
with ammonia, when a syrup separated which gradually crystal- 
lised. This was collected, dissolved iu boiling methyl alcohol, 
cooled, and vigorously stirred, causing an appreciable amount (about 
0*3 gram) of tetrahydroharmine to separate, which was removed by 
filtration. 

The filtrate was allowed to. evaporate and the residual pale brown 
syrup rubbed ■with a few droi >5 of methyl alcohol, when it soon 
began to crystallise and, after remaining in contact with porous 
porcelain and recrystallisation first from heiizene and then from 
methyl alcohol, a colourless mass of needles was obtained which 
melted at 174 — 176°, and consisted of methyltetrahydroharrnine 
(Found: G = 73-3; H = 7-9. C 14 H 18 ON 2 requires 0 = 73-1 ; H =--7-8 

per cent.). 


The Behaviour of Harmine Derivatives with 'Diamhium Salts. 

Harmine, harmine methosulphate, methylharmine, inethylhar- 
mine methosulphate., methylharminesulphonic acid, norharmine, 
and methylnorharmine do not react with benzenediazonium 
chloride, j?-nitrobeiizenediazonium chloride, or diazobenzenesui- 
phonic acid in aqueous acid, alkaline, or neutral solution. 0 . 
Fischer and Boesler (loe. cit.) have shown that haxmaline forms 
bisazo-derivatives, and for the sake of comparison with ;;?>nitro- 
benzeneazotetrahydroharmin© we prepared the condensation pro- 
ducts from harmaline and harmalme methochloride with ;yMiitro- 
benzenediazonium chloride in dilute acetic acid solution in the 
presence of sodium acetate. Harmaline gave a dark chocolate- 
brown precipitate, which appeared slowly and dissolved in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid to a fine, intense royal-blue solution, which, 
on keeping, became successively dull reddish-purple, reddish-brown, 
and brown. Harmaline methochloride under similar conditions 
gave an almost black precipitate, which dissolved in sulphuric acid 
to a blue solution which, on keeping, became bluish-green, olive- 
green, and finally dull brown. Methylharmalinesulphonic acid (or 
harmaliue-methohydroxide-sulphohic anhydride) also condenses 
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with diazonium salts in' alkaline solution, and -witli tefcrazotised 
benzidine yields a dull reddish-purple solution with vei’y deep green 
fluorescence. Oil the addition of acid, the solution becomes orange- 
yellow and the fluorescence disappears, but the alkaline solution 
■dyes cotton in dull mauve shades unaffected by acid. Tetraliydro- 
harmine and iV-methyitetrahydroharmine condense immediately 
with diazonium salts ii' acetic acid solution. With tetrazotised 
benzidine either of these bases gives a briglit red precipitate whicli 
dissolves in dilute hydrochloric acid to. a reddish-purple, bluish- 
purple, or pure blue solution according to the concentration of the 
acid. In concentrated sulphuric acid the solution is pure blue. 
A. dilute acid solution dyes cotton in intermediate shades. The. dyed 
fabric becomes blue if placed in moderately concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, and on washing with water the colour changes to terra- 
cotta. Cotton is also, dyed terra-cotta by an alcoholic solution of 
the azo-derivative. With simple' benzenediazonium salts, tetra- 
hydroharmine gives yellow to orange precipitates, whilst with those 
derived from naphthylamines the colour is usually red, 

]^>~N‘itroh emeneasotetrah:^droharmme, 





NH OH Me 


is obtained as a reddish-brown precipitate on the addition of a 
solution of jo-nitrobenzenediazonium acetate to an aqueous acetic 
acid Solution of tetrahydroharmine. Tetrahydroliarmine (O' 216 
gram) was dissolved in water (10 c.c.) and acetic acid (2 c.e.). 
^^-Nitroaniline (0'272 gram: 2 mols.) was dissolved in warm concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid (3 c.c.), diluted with water (10 c.c.), and 
diazotised by the addition of sodium nitrite, after which the solu- 
tion was made up to 25 c.c. by the addition of saturated aqueous 
sodium acetate solution. One half exactly of the diazotised p-nitro- 
aiiiline solution was then added to the tetraliydroharinine solution, 
and after one minute the precipitate was collected, thoroughly 
washed with water, dried at 100° and in a vacuum over phosphoric 
oxide until constant. The amount obtained was 0'34Q gram, which 
is a yield of 93 per cent, of the theoretical. The filtrate contained 
no diazonium salt and, on the addition of the second half of the 
diazotised p-nitroaniiine, there was a small precipitation of azo- 
derivative, but on adding an amount of tetrahydroharmine, dis- 
solved in dilute acetic acid, judged to be approximately 0'2 gram, 
there was a voluminous precipitate. This experinient Jiroves that 
the .condensation 0 'Ceurstbetween;pne./mdlecule' 0£ the, base, and one. 
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of til© diaxoiiiiuti salt. Tlie substance is soluble in boiiirij^’ 
to’ a crinison solution and, on allowing to cool slowly, tlie gro.alcr 
part vseparated in an unsatisfactory condition, but ihc black 
powder was mixed with some long, coal-black needles which i’oi’iucd 
aggregatCvS that could be separated mechanically. Tliese were dried 
ill a vacuum over sulphuric acid and analysed : 

0-1147 gave 0-2638 CO., and 0*0554 HgO. C = 62'7; H = 5'4. 

CioHigOaNg requires C = 62-5; H-5-2 per cent. 

jhNitrohe.nzeMeazotetrahydroharm.ine melts at 173 — 175° with 
decomposition to a black froth. It dissolves in concentrated, hydro- 
chloric acid to a crimson solution which becomes ■orange-red when 
greatly diluted with water. Unlike the nitrobenzeneazo-derivatives 
from harmaliiie and metliylliannaline, the solution in sulphuric 
acid is carmine and does not change appreciably on allowing to 
remain. The black needles give a chocolate smear on paper, and 
this exhibits a beetle-green lustre. Methyl tetraby cl roharmin© yields 
a very similar substance on coupling with diazotised ;^?-nitroanilirie, 
whilst metliyltetraliydroharmine metliosulphato in dilute acetic acid 
solution in the presence of sodium acetate yields an orange-red 
solution on the addition of 2>Bitrobenzenediazoiiiuiri acetate;, and 
this solution becomes blood-red on making alkaline with sodium 
hydroxide. The base, melting at 129°, obtained from the latter 
methosulphate by the action of alcoholic pO'tassii,im hydroxide 
(p. 956), yields in acetic acid solution an orange-red liquid which 
becomes carmine on the addition of hydrochloric acid. 


Ben zen eaz at etra h ydroharmines tilph onic d. dd, 


C.ff„ 



KH CHMe 


Tetraliydroliarmine (1 gram) in dilute acetic acid (100 c.c.) was 
mixed with a solution of diazobenz6nesulph>onic acid (from 1 gram 
of sulphaiiilic acid) when an orange liquid was obtained, anri in a 
few minutes an orange-yellow azo-compound separated in glistening, 
microscopic prisms. The substance was collected and purified by 
sobition in dilute aqueous sodium hydroxide and preGipitation by 
the addition of acetic acid. The crystals were CGllocted, washed 
W'ith water, and dried at 100° ■: 

0-28G0 gave 0-1658 BaSO,!- S=:=8-0. 

* C19H.J0O4N4S ■ requires S — 8-0 per cent, 
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Tlie substance is not soluble in cold sodium carbonate solution 
and is very sparingly soluble in organic solvents even in boiling 
glacial acetic acid. It dissolves in aqueous sodium hydroxide to a 
bright orange-yellow solution, and this becomes crimson on the 
addition of hydrochloric acid. The change is very similar to that 
which is exhibited by methyl-orange when treated in a similar 
manner, but the harmine derivative gives a more intense colora- 
tion. It is, however, not so sensitive an indicator as methyl- 
orange and requires a higher concentration of hydrogen ion in order 
to effect the change of colour. A crimson acid solution was diluted 
■with water until the colour had become orange-brown, and on the 
addition of a trace of methyl-orange the crimson colour was 
restored. Silk and wool are dyed in pale yellow shades from a sus- 
pension of this substance in hot dilute acetic acid. 


Benzerbeazomeihyltetra-hydroharmin esulphonic A cid. 

This substance was prepared from methyltetraliydroliarmine in 
exactly the same way as described above for the corresponding tetra- 
hydroharmine derivatives. The only difference noted was that it 
crystallised more slowly from solution and had a reddish-brown 
colour. In acid and alkali it behaved exactly as the substance just 
described : 

0*3142 gave 0*1787 BaSO^. 8=7*7. 

C 20 S 22 O 4 N 4 S requires 8=7*8 per cent. 

It is an interesting circumstance that the basic nitrogen atom 
of tetrahydroharmine is not concerned in the coupling with diazon- 
iiim salts, and this follows from the observation that A-acetyl tetra- 
hydroharmine, winch does not dissolve in dilute acids, condenses 
with diazobenzeiiesiilphonic acid in aqueous acetic acid solution 
with the formation of an azo-derivative which is crimson in acid 
and yellow in alkaline solutions. The oxidation product of har- 
maline methosulphate, keto?*aonorm.ethyltetrahydroharmin 6 (m. p. 
228®, p. 960), does not condense with diazonium salts. 


Colour Beactions for Indole Derivatives applied to Degradation 
Products of JSarmine. 

O, Fischer {Ber,, 1897, 30. 2484) noted that tetrahydroharmine 
colours a pin© shaving green in hydrochloric acid solution and that 
dihydroapoliarmine (.Ser.,. 1889, , 22 , :640):, under the same, condi- 
tions produces an orange ^colour, ■■.'■but these rea.ctions are not very 

■ VOL.''CXV..' , , ... F.F,: . 
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cliaracteristic, and we have tried to obtain more definite evidence 
that liarmine is an indole derivative. Almost all the hydro-deriv- 
atives give indole indications after fusion with potassium hydroxide,, 
but we specifically mention only those examples which are character- 
istic. Ketoisonormethyltetrahydroharmine (m. p. 228°, p. 960), 
obtained by the oxidation of harmaline methosulphate, is very 
stable towards fusion with potassium hydroxide, and remains for 
some time as a yellow or yellowish-brown oil. At a certain point 
the mixture froths and becomes almost homogeneous and the reac- 
tion is then finished. Water is added and the liquid extracted with 
ether. The colourless, ethereal solution is washed with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and evaporated, when a small residue is obtained, and 
this colours a wood shaving blue, in alcoholic hydrochloric acid 
solution, and gives a deep blue coloration with p-dimetliylamino- 
benzaldehyde and aqueous-alcoholic hydrochloric acid on gently 
warming. The ethereal solution evidently contained a neutral 
indole derivative, and this was confirmed by treating another por- 
tion with concentrated hydrochloric acid and vanillin, when a crim- 
son solution was obtained. Still another portion was dissolved in 
sulphuric acid to an orange-red solution, which on the addition of a 
trace of glyoxylic acid (obtained by adding magnesium powder to a 
concentrated aqueous solution of oxalic .acid) became brownish- 
purple. The hydrochloric acid washings of the ethereal extract 
were rendered alkaline with sodium hydroxide and extracted with 
ether. After removal of the solvent the colour reactions Just 
described could be obtained. The fusion of the substance melting 
at 228°, with potassium hydroxide, results, therefore, in the pro- 
duction of a basic and a neutral indole derivative. The colour 
obtained with p'-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde indicates that an 
a-position has been set free in the indole ring, since scatole gives a 
blue coloration with this reagent, whilst a-methyl indole gives a 
crimson colour and its methylenedioxy-derivative (Foulds and 
Sobinson, T., 1914, 105, 1969) almost an identical shade, showing 
that alkyloxy-groups in the ring are not likely tO' modify these 
colour reactions to any great extent. When wometliyltefcrahydro- 
harmine methohydroxide methyl ether (m. p. 129°, p. 956), 
obtained from, methyltetrahydroharmine methosuiphate by the 
action of metliyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide, is fused with 
alkali in the presence of air at a high temperature and the product 
subsequently treated with water, acidified, and the solution eva- 
porated to dryness, a mauve-red coloration is obtained in the test 
with p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde. This indicates the production 
of an indole derivative wfith a free iS-position. The base, melting at 
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129°, and also iV-acetyltetrabydroliarmine yield, beyond question, 
indole derivatives when warmed with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. The acetyl derivative gives a deep greenish-blue coloration 
when heated with hydrochloric acid and then mixed with an alco- 
holic solution of p-dimetliylarainobenzaldehyde. 

Either compound when heated with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid for thirty seconds and then treated with a little vanillin gives 
a most intense permanganate-coloured solution and, on the addi- 
tion of water, a purple precipitate. Tetrahydroharmine itself gives 
a somewhat similar, but far weaker, reaction and a colourless sub- 
stance separates. On adding water the latter remains unchanged, 
but most of the colour of the liquid is discharged. With vanillin 
and hydrochloric acid, a-methylindole gives an orange colour and 
i8-methylindole a blue solution. 

Universities or OxroBn and Liverpool. 

[Received, June 23rd!, 1919.] 


LXXX . — Harmine and Harmaline. Part IV, 

By William Henry Perkin, jun., and Egbert Eobinson. 

In Part III. of this research (this vol., p. 937) it was argued that 
harmine must be represented by one of the formulae I or II, and 
evidence was brought forward which was interpreted in favour of 
the first of these alternatives : 



NH Me NH 

(I.) (II.) 


The corresponding expressions for the base, harinan, which O, 
Fischer (Chem. Oe-ntr.j 1901, i, 957) obtained by eliminating the 
methoxyl group from harmine are III and IV respectively. In the 
communication already quoted (p. 945) the present authors also 
considered the question' of the probable 'nature of a base, C 12 H 10 N 21 
prepared' by Hopkins and. .Cole {J . Phydol., 19{)3,, .29, 451) from 

' N N '2 ' 
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tryptophan by oxidation with ferric chloride, and suggested the 
representations III and Y, of which the former was preferred : 



(III.) (IV.) (V.) 


The possibility was therefore mooted that the base, 

(m. p. 238°), might pro-ve to he hann.an (m. p. 230° according to 
0. Fischer, loc. cit.), and we are now able to state that this is 
actually the case. We are greatly indebted to Professor F. Gow- 
land Hopkins, F.B.S., for a specimen of the base, CigHioNa, and, 
as the result of a careful comparison, w can detect no difference 
between this substance and barman, the melting point of which we 
find is also 238°. The details are given in the brief experimental 
portion appended, and some of the theoretical consequences of this 
interesting result may now he considered. In the first place this con- 
junction of the chemistry of harmine and of tryptophan very much 
strengthens the case for acceptance of the formula I as the best 
summary of the relations of harmine, since it is almost inconceivable 
that a substance constituted as IV could arise from tryptophan, 
even in the presence of other substances. The only loophole is the 
possible occurrence in some specimens of this amino-acid of a 
methyltryptophan (VI), which is extremely improbable: 



Secondly, the theory put forward in our preceding memoir (loc. 
cit., p. 944) that harmine originates in nature from a hydroxy- 
tryptophan receives important confirmation, since barman may now 
be so simply obtained from tryptophan in the laboratory. Clearly 
the mechanism of the latter reaction is a matter worthy of close 
investigation, since it is probably on analogous lines to the vital 
synthesis of an alkaloid. On© possibility is expressed in the follow- 
ing scheme, in which tryptophan alone is supposed to yield the base 
and in which the unusual fission, occurring at the point indicated 
by the dotted line, may find some analogy in the decomposition of 
tryptophan by B. coU resulting in the formation of indole without 
scatole: 
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KH OH NH Me 

CHg-OH 


On the other hand, it is more probable that the Me*C group is 
introduced as the result of the participation in the reaction of some 
substance which can yield acetaldehyde on oxidation, and as alanine 
is such a compound it appears feasible to suggest that harraan is 
the result of the oxidation of a mixture of tryptophan and alanine 
or ©q^uivalent dipeptides containing tryptophan and alanine units. 
The process could then he represented in the manner shown on 
p. 970 . ,, 

There are naturally other possibilities, such as the presence of 
ethyl alcohol or . acetic acid. 

The fused benzener-pyrroie-pyridine nucleus which it now seems 
certain is contained in the molecule of liarmine does not find a place 
in any , .approved system .of: nomenclature, and we ..therefore, suggest 
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^OH 2 *GH(NH 2 )-CO-NH*OHM 6 “C 03 H 


NH 

\ 






NH Me 


tlie name ' carboline for this structure, indicating an analogy 
both to carbazole and quinoline. There are four carholiiie substi- 
tution products and these may be named in accordance with a 
scheme of numbering which is the same in all cases, and is indi- 
cated below in the case of 4-carboline (norhannan) : 



N jSH WH 


3-Carboline. 5-Carbolme. S-Carboliiie. 

Isomeric and probably tautomeric with these are the four ‘iso- 
carl) oil/) es/ the numbering of which need not differ from that of the 
carbolines. Thus harmine is ll-methoxy-3-methyl-4-carboline, 

* The tex-m “ carbazolixie ” has already been used to denote reduction 
products of carbazole (compare Garraseob^ozzeite, 1908, 38, h, 301), 
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whilst methylharmine (VII, compare this voL, p. 942) is 
1 l-methoxy-3 : 4.-diir!ethyl-4-«socarholin© ; 

/\ /\ /\ 

AA/ 

N Me ,Me NH 

(VII.) (VIII.) 

fit-poHarmilie, it may be pointed out, has now been shown to be 
8-methyl-7--pyrindole (VIII) in accordance with the nomenclature 
previously suggested (T., 1912, 101, 1787) for fused pyrrole-pyr- 
idine nuclei. 


Experiment A L, 

O. Fischer (^oc. cit.) converted harmine into the corresponding 
phenol, harmol, by demethylation with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid in a sealed tube at 140 — 170°. W© have employed this method 
also, but, in addition, have prepared harmol in almost theoretical 
yield by boiling harmine with an excess of hydriodic acid (D T?) 
during five hours. On dilution with water and the addition of 
enough sulphurous acid to remove the free iodine, a crystalline pre- 
cipitate remained and this was collected and dissolved in dilute 
aqueous sodium hydroxide. The filtered solution was acidified with 
acetic acid and the harmol precipitated by the addition of ammonia. 
The base was at first somewhat viscid, but very soon became granu- 
lar and crystalline, and was then collected, washed with water, and 
dried at 100°. Harmol may be converted into harman by careful 
distillation with a very large excess of zinc dust in a stream of 
hydrogen, but owing to the high melting point of harmol the yield 
is unsatisfactory. The crude product from the distillation of 
15 grams of harmol, intimately mixed with 250 grams of zino dust, 
was dissolved in the minimum of cold concentrated siilphuiic acid 
and the diluted solution mixed with insufficient aqueous ammonia 
to neutralise the acid. The sparingly soluble sulphate, which 
separated almost immediately, was collected and decomposed by 
aqueous sodium hydroxide, when the recovered base, after three 
crystallisations from benzene, melted at 238°. Harman was also 
prepared by 0. Fischer's method from aminoharman and, as it was 
thought that the product might be contaminated with ethylharmol, 
it was boiled with an excess of concentrated hydriodic acid during 
an hour and the solution diluted, treated with sulphurous acid, and 
finally with an excess of sodium hydroxide. The precipitated base 
was ■ collected, crystallised' from- benzene, ' and obtained in prisma 
melting at 238 ° alone dr : mixed with .'a- specimen of harman pre- 
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pared as described above. The specimen of the base CjoH-iqNo which 
Professor Hopkins kindly sent us melted at 238° after two crystal- 
lisations and the melting point was not depressed by intimate mix- 
ture with an approximately equal amount of pure harman. Harman 
crystallises from benzene in well-defined prisms, the sul'p^iate, from 
dilute sulphuric acid, in radiating clusters of short, delicate, micro- 
scopic needles and the mercurichloHde from dilute hydrocliloric 
acid containing mercuric chloride in long, slender needles. Under 
the microscope the latter are seen to extend across the field, and 
each crystal presents the appearance of two sharply defined, straight, 
parallel lines very close together. The respective crystalline forms 
and approximate solubilities of the base from tryptophan and its 
sulphate and mercurichloride were carefully compared with those 
of liaiman and the two salts thereof, with the result that complete 
identity was observed. O. Fischer states that solutions of salts of 
harman fluoresce blue, but we consider that it is violet, and the 
shade and intensity of fluorescence were identical in the cases of 
solutions of harman and of the base from tryptophan. The follow- 
ing experiments were carried out with both specimens and identical 
results observed. A trace of harman was boiled during five 
minutes with an excess of methyl iodide, after which the mixture 
was ev.aporated to dryness. Tlie pale yellow residue which was 
sparingly soluble, even in boiling water, "was heated with an 
aqueous suspension of freshly precipitated silver chloride and the 
solution filtered. The colourless aqueous solution of harman metho- 
chloride so obtained exhibited a bluish-violet fluorescence. On the 
addition of a drop of aqueous sodium hydroxide there was no pre- 
cipitate, but, on the further addition of sodium hydroxide, a pal© 
yellow precipitate was obtained. On shaking with benzene the 
latter extracted a bright yellow substance and the solution had a 
green fluorescence. 

The benzene extract was separated and, on the addition of dilute 
hydrochloric acid, became colourless and the aqueous layer acquired 
a violet fluorescence. When harman is heated with phthaKc anhy- 
dride a yellowish-brown fusion is obtained, and, on boiling with 
alcohol and cooling the solution, a sparingly soluble, orange, crys- 
tallih© substance separates. The reaction is probably due to a con- 
densation which involves the methyl group in the a-position in the 
pyridine ring, and harmine exhibits a quite similar behaviour. 

UN-TvriRSiTir.s of Oxfobd xN!) Liverpool. {Rec&imd, Jvly 
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LXXXI. — A New Photographic Phenomenon. 

By Donald Neil McArthur and Alfred Walter Stewart. 

Although tke phenomenon here described has not yet been entirely 
elucidated, the present preliminary note appears to be justified by 
the results which have already been obtained. A sensitive photo- 
graphic plate is placed, film upward, at the bottom of a light-tight 
box; on the film are placed two or more glass microscope slides, 
amd resting on these supports is laid a negative, also^ film side 
upward. The box is then closed and is placed in the neighbour- 
hood of a Bunsen burner, a bat’s-wing flame, or an electrical kettle- 
heater. After an exposure of some hours, the plate after develop- 
ment shows an image of the negative. The resulting photograph 
is the reverse of the original negative, that is, it is a positive such 
as would be obtained by simple printing with sensitised paper in 
the usual way. 

In the experiments made, the plates used have been Wellington 
Anti-screen, Imperial Extra Bapid and Imperial Sovereign makes, 
different batches of each kind having been employed. 

The material of the box may be either wood or cardboard! Care 
has been taken that no light enters the box; certain of the experi- 
ments having been conducted in total darkness, whilst in other 
cases the openings between the two halves of the boxes have been 
carefully sealed. The results are obtained whether the box is left 
in the open air or is enclosed in an air-tight desiccator. 

The nature of the source of heat appears to exercise some 
influence on the rapidity with which the effects are produced. Very 
poor results are yielded by a Meker burner ; poor results are given 
by a Bunsen flame impregnated with calcium salts; with lithium 
or sodium salts, the effects are more strongly marked. The electric 
heater gives very good results when worked on its lower resistance. 

The distance between the box and the source of heat has usually 
been about 30-— 45 cm., but on one occasion results were obtained 
with a box placed in a cupboard 180 cm. away from a sodium 
burner, although in this case the exposure was an extremely pro- 
longed one. 

The most striking peculiarity of th^e experiments is the fact 
that when the box is arrang^ so that the sensitive plat© lies 
between the source of heat and the negative, the results are 
obtained Just as sharply as if the negative had been interposed 
' , between the heater . and; .the sensitive plate. Were .direct-acting 
. rays .concerned in ..the matter,' it seems clear that in these circum- 

.VOTL.'GXV. ■ ■' ; O' O 
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stances tlie plate would be fogged by tlieir passage tbrougli it 
before they reached the negative at all. 

The results are not due to any radioactive material in the iieigb- 
boiirhood, for one of us carried out test experiments in the labora- 
tory of the Queen’s University of Belfast, where no‘ radioiactive 
contamination exists, and the effects were obtained there also. 

Til© effects cannot b© ascribed to the negative having stored up 
light which it liberates again in the dark, for a parallel experi- 
ment made with a negative which had been specially illuminated 
for ten minutes within 15 cm. of a spectroscopic spark apparatus 
gave no results when no source of heat was present. 

The rays which produce the effects on the sensitive plate appear 
to be similar in properties to light rays. Glass is practically trans- 
parent to them ; inkstains, seccotine, and metal show different 
degrees of opacity. It has been found that the rays can be 
diffracted and refracted just like ordinary light. 

The matter is being further investigated, but the foregoing is 
sufficient to show that an interesting field has been opened up. 

The Phtsioae Chemistry Laboratory, 

Glasgow University. [Received, June 2nd, 1919.] 


LX.XXIL — The Stereochemistry of Hyoscine, 

By Harold Kino. 

In a former communication (this vol., p. 476), it was shown that 
by resolution of a weakly active hyoscine by means of cZ-a-bromo* 
Tr-camphorsulphonic acid, <i-hyoscme bromocainphorsulphoiiat© was 
obtained as the more sparingly soluble salt. The base proved to 
■be the enantioraorph of the therapeutically valuable Z-hyoscin© o£ 
commerce. The unexpected discovery was made, however, that d- 
and Z-iiyoscines gave dfZ-oscine on hydrolysis with acid or alkali, 
whereas benzoyl-^Z-oscine under similar conditions gave optically 
pure (^Z-oscine. Furthermore, the Yf- and Z-oscine bases prepared 
by resolution of tZZ-oscin© were not racemised by acid or alkali. On 
these grounds, d- and Z-hyoscines. were regarded as partially racemic 
esters, the optical activity being solely conditioned by the activity 
of the tropyi radicle. 

In the present communication, further conffimatory evidence is 
adduced. In 1908, Wolffensteiu and Mamlock {Ber., 41, 730) 
showed that atropine (tropyltkopine) can he converted into 
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^-clilorohydratropyltropine, and that, on evaporation of the 
ethereal solution of this base, an intramolecular change takes place, 
hydrogen chloride being transferred from carbon to nitrogen, with 
the formation of n.poatropine hydrochloride. 

CH 2 CHg-OH CHg-CH OE^ OHfil 

I NMe Ofl-O-CO-OHPh — > | NMe CH-O-CO-CHPh— > 

ijHg-CH — “CHg (JHs-OH— CHg 

CHg OH- 002 CHo 

1 ?^>NMe CH-O-CO-CPh . 

] 14 , , 

002 OH CH 2 

Willstatter and Hug (Zeitsch. physiol. Chem., 1912, 79, 146) 
showed that, in a precisely similar manner, Z-hyosciiie on treat- 
ment with thionyl chloride gave j8-chlorohydratropyloscine hydro- 
chloride, and the ethereal solution of the base, on evaporation, gave 
tf.^ohyoscine (aposcopolamine) hydrochloride. 

<JJH2*0H CHgCl 

Ph-CH-COa-CgHijON Ph-CH-OOs-OgHiaON 

CH, 

Ph-C-COj-CsHijON.HOl. 

This reaction destroys the asymmetry of the tropyl group, and 
could it be carried out under mild conditions, so as to. preclude 
hydrolysis and racemisation, it should indicate whether the oscine 
portion of the molecule is active or inactive in ?-hyosciiie. Will- 
statter and Plug, apparently unaware of the significance of this 
reaction, did not record the polarimetric examination of apo- 
hyoscliie. Moreover, they used potassium carbonate for liberating 
the bases from their salte, this alkali being known to raceanise 
J-hyoscine partly if contact is at all prolonged (Schmidt, hire A. 
Phimn., 1898, 47, 236), and their yield of a.pohyoscine was only 
50 per cent,, the loss being attributed to hydrolysis. It has now 
been found that, on replacing potassium carbonate by the much 
weaker alkali sodium hydrogen carbonate, the reaction proceods 
quantitatively throughout, and the resulting apnhyoscine is 
optically inactive. 

To complete the proof of the partial racemic ester nature of 
i-hyoscine, the resolution of n^i'ohyoscine has been attempted. 

SipoEymdne <mnphorsulphimaH^^ 157—168'^) is a very 
readily soluble salt which can be recrystallised from a mixture of 
alcohol and ether, but shovsrs no signs of resolution. The bromo- 
camphorsulphonate was- not obtained crystalline, but the 

o\o t' 
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d,- hydro gen tartraie crystallises well from water. It contains two 
molecules of water of crystallisation, melts at 95 — 97°, and has 
[a]jj -1-8*6° in water. Repeated crystallisation failed to change its 
melting point or its specific rotation. 

The results so far obtained are best explained on the assumption 
already made that d~ and Z-hyoscines are partially racemic esters, 
(^-hyoscine being composed of <i-tropyl-<rZ-oscin6 and J-tropyl-Z-oscine, 
whilst Z-hyoscine contains the enantiomorphs. Although cf-hyoscine 
is not further resolved by iZ'-a-bromo-Tr-camphorsulphoiiic acid, it 
does not follow that Z-hyoscine is not resolvable by the same acid 
or that either base is not resolvable by other optically active acids. 
The behaviour of pure d- and Z-hyoscines towards the optically 
active acids, c?-camphor-/8-sulphonic, cZ'a-bromo-7r*-camphorsulphoiiic, 
and £Z-tartaric has now been investigated, but in no case was there 
any indication of resolution. The i^-hydrogen tartrate of 
iZ-hyoscine could only be obtained as an uncrystallisabie syrup. 

The properties of the various crystalline caraphorsulphonates are 
shown in the following table: 

d:-a-Bromo-r.camphorsul- 
d-Camphor-jS-sulphonate. pbonate 

[M]o [M]. 

[M]„ basic ion [M]i> basic ion 

M. p. salt. (calc.). M. p. salt. (calc.). 

cZ-Hyosoine 175—177° + 166-7® + 106-3® 158—160® +370-6® +91-8® 

Z-Hyoseine 186—187® -40-8® -91-2° 169—170® +172-4® -■ 106-3® 

The value obtained by direct observation on d~ or Z-hyoscine 
hydrobromides was [a]^ ±33° or [M]p ±100° (thisyoh, pp. 603, 504). 

A peculiar numerical relationship is observable in the calculated 
molecular rotatory powers of the basic ions, the significance of 
which is not clear. It suggests a furtlier resolution of d~ and 
Z-hyoscinee, but, apart from these values, there is no evidence to 
support it, the picrate, for instance, prepared from. cZ-hyoscine 
camphorsulphonate, being identical with that prepared from 
€l-hyoscine bromocamphorsulphonate. 

In addition to the above salts, Z-hyoscine was found on one 
occasion to form a labile salt with cZ-a-bromo'-'r-camphorsulpiionic 
acid. This salt melted at about 150° and had [a]j 3 + 25'5°, 
[M]i 5 +157°, but it was not obtained quite pure, as after two 
crystallisations it became transformed into the ordinary form of 
higher melting point (169 — 170°), and subsequent attempts to 
reproduce it were unsuccessful. Whether the tautomerism is 
centred in the bromocamphorsulphonic acid portion of the mole- 
cule, as has only rarely been observed (Ripping and Tattersall, T., 
1903, 83, 918), or in the hyoscine portion of the molecule, must 
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for tlie present remain undecided. In this connexion, however, 
it is possibly significant that Wentzel (Dissertation, cited by Hesse, 
/. pr. Ghem.., 1901, [ii], 64, 274), by crystallising Z-hyoscine hydro- 
broBiide from alcohol, obtained a laevo-hyoscine hydrobronaide of 
much, higher rotatory power, namely, [a]jj —32-9°', which fell, on 
keeping, to —25*8°, the usually observed value. Hess© (ihid,, 353) 
claims to have partly substantiated this observation. This 
enhanced value for the anhydrous Z-hyoscin© hydrobromide gives a 
calculated value [ajj^ + 24*8° for the ^Z-a-bromo-Tr-camphor- 
sulphonate, a value of the same order as that observed, [a]j 5 + 25“5°, 
for the labile broniocamphorsulphonate described above. 

The present author has obtained another Z-hyoscine hromo- 
camphorsulphonate, [cejj;, -f 17’9°, m. p. 200°, during the resolution 
of a weakly active' hyoscine by means of c£-brom.o-7r-camphor- 
siilphonic acid. The amount of material was, however, only 
sufficient to prove the identity of the Z-hyoscine. It is not improb- 
able that the acid contained in this salt is an isomeric acid which 
was present as an impurity in the original ammonium a-bromo-7r- 
camphorsulphonate used. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of Al-d.'^oJIyoscine from l-Hyoscine. 

The method employed for preparing this base is a modification 
of that given by Willstatter and Hug (loe. cit.). 

Z-Hyoscine hydrobromide (3*87 grams) was converted into the 
base by the use of sodium hydrogen carbonate and chloroform. 
The chloroform-free has© was warmed gently with 10 c.c. of thionyl 
chloride. The reaction proceeded smoothly, and, after keeping the 
product overnight, the thionyl chloride was distilled off under 
diminished pressure, and the last traces were removed by repeated 
extraction and evaporation with ether. The i8-chlorohydratropyl- 
oscine hydrochloride was dissolved in a little water, the solution 
rendered alkaline with sodium hydrogen carbonate, and the has© 
thoroughly extracted with ether, TTnlike Z-hyoscine, this chloro- 
suhstituted base could be readily extracted. The ethereal solution 
was evaporated to dryness, leaving a pale yellow oil, which immedi- 
ately became opalescent, and, on digesting on the water-bath with 
fresh ether, no longer dissolved, but commenced to crystallise at 
the edges. On keeping for two days, it Had crystallised completely 
in rosettes of stout needles consistmg of apohyoscine hydrochloride. 

A 2*5 per cent, aqueous solution, was neutral .to litmus, nnd when 
'oxam'ined in a 2-d.cm., .tube proved .to, have- no action on the. -.plane 
0 f., polarised light. ■ 
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The salt (2*7 grams) -was dissolved in water (15 c.c.), the solu- 
tion rendered alkaline with sodium hydrogen carbonate, and the 
base completely extracted with ether. On removal of the solvent, 
the base crystallised readily in rhomboidal plates. It melted at 
75 — 78°, and amounted to 2-4 grams. Theory requires 2 ‘5 grams. 
It was recrystallised from light petroleum (b. p. 40^ — 60°), and 
separated in magnificent rhomboidal plates. The yield was 2’2 
grams, and the base now melted at 79 — 80° (79 — 80° corr.). 

The base was examined in 2-5 per cent, solution in absolute 
alcohol in a 2-dcm. tube, but was quite inactive. 

Willstatter and Hug record the melting point 97° for 
n-/;o,hyoscine base, but this appears to be a misprint for 79°, as the 
nitrate, picrate, and aurichloride were found to melt at 157° 
(decomp.), 217 — 218°, and 188° respectively, in substantial agree- 
ment with Willstatter and Hug's recorded values, 157°, 217°, and 
183 — 184° respectively. The appearance and solubilities of the 
base and these salts were also in agreement. (Aurichloride. — 
Found: Au — 31-5. Cj. 7 Hj 903 N,AuCl 3 ,HCl requires Au~31'5 per 
cent,). 

di\-a,^oHyoscine Gam'phor-^-sul'pho'nate. 

apoHyoscine base was converted into its salt. Avith camphor-jS- 
siilphonic acid. It crystallised from a mixture of absolute alcohol 
and ether in irregular-shaped leaflets. It was recrystallised twice, 
yielding, finally, 0*65 gram melting at 157 — 158° (160*5 — 161*5° 

COIT.). 

The specific rotation was determined in water. 

e= 2*069; ? = 2-dcm.; a -f- 0-404°; [a]i> +9'76°; [Mj^ +60*5°. 

The value of [M]^ is in excellent agreement with that recorded 
by Graham. (T., 1912, 101, 747), namely, [M]ij+60*4° for the 
camphorsulphonic acid ion. That there was no resolution was con- 
firmed by extracting the base from the solution, which had been 
used for determining the rotatory power, after rendering alkaline 
Avith sodium hydrogen carbonate and examining the solutdon of the 
base in absolute alcohol. It had no effect on the plane of polarised 
light. 

The salt with <i-a-bromo-7r-camphorsulphonio acid was not 
obtained crystalline. , , 

■ ■ dl-apohTyoscwe dSydrogen Tartrate. 

One gram of lapohyoscine nitrate was regenerated to base, using 
sodium hydrogen carbonate and ether. The <-^^'-hydrogon tartrate 
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of the base was prepared in aqueous solution by combination with 
one equivalent proportion (0'45 gram,) of <^-tartaric acid. On con- 
centrating the solution to about 10 c.c., ijp'ohyoscine d^-hydrogen 
tartrate crystallised in clusters of radiating, white needles. The 
product was collected and washed with water. When dried in the 
air, it amounted to 1T5 grams. It was recrystallised four times 
from water, the properties of the successive fractions being as 
follows : 


I. 1T5 grams, 
II. I'O gram, 

III. 0-75 ,, 

IV. 0’45 „ 


in. p, 97®, [a]jj+8-74°. 

„ 95—97® [a]j,-f8-35Y 

„ 95—97®, [a]j5+7*78°. 

„ 95—97°, [a]p+8-59°. 


Employing Landolt’s value, [Mjj^ +42’84°, for ammonium 
hydrogen tartrate, the calculated value for (^f-apiohyoscine 
ir7-hydrogen tartrate is [ctju -1-9*1°, in approximate agreement with 
the values recorded above. The base when recovered from the 
fourth fraction was examined in absolute alcohol, but the solution 
was devoid of optical activity. 

dl-apo-ffyoscifte ^-hydrogen tartrate is sparingly soluble in cold, 
but dissolves freely in hot water. It crystallises with two mole- 
cular proportions of water in clusters of long needles. In a 
capillary tube it melts at 95 — 97° (95 — 97® coxr.), and effervesces 
at 116®, but it melts below 90® when exposed on a watch-glass to 
a temperature of 90—95°. The water of crystallisation is not lost 
when the salt is dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid: 

0*1037, air-dried, gave 0'2031 CO^. and 0'0579 H 2 O. C = 53*4; 

H = 6-2. 

Ci7Hj903N,,C4Ho 06,2H20 requires C = 53*6; H = 6*2 per cent. 

The specific rotation was determined in dilute aqueous solution, 
using the air-dried salt. 

c = 2*00S; 7 = 2-dcm.; a -f 0*345® ; [a]j, 8*6° • [Mji, +40*5® 


d.~IIyoscine Garrifhor-^mlfhonate. 

Almost pure c^-hyoscine base (1*5 grama) was neutralised with 
camphor-^-sulphonic acid (1*16 grams). The syrupy salt was 
obtained crystalline by boiling with anhydrous ethyl acetate. It 
amounted to 2*3 grams and had [a]j, -f 27*6®. It was recrystallised 
thrice more from anhydrous ethyl acetate, the specific rotation of 
the three fractions being successively 29*5®, 4-29*4®, 4-29*3®. 
The:, final fraction ampunted:.:to' .-I'S ‘grams. 

d- Jf y cJVstallk^^ from anhydrous 
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efcliyl acetate, in whicli it is sparingly soluble, in elongated, 
liexagonal-sliaped leaflets or in 'acicular needles. Each fraction 
examined appeared to contain one molecule of water, wbich. was 
lost at 95 ®. The anhydrous salt melted at 175 — 177 ° ( 179 — 181 ° 
corr,). 

For the first crops of successive crystallisations, the percentage 
losses at 95® were 2"95, 3'33, 1‘9, 2*95. 

C27H2 i 04 N,CioHj 604S,H20 requires H20 = 3*26 per cent. 

0*1055, dried at 95®, gave 0^2339 COg and 0*0663 HgO. C = 60*5 ; 

H = 7-0. 

Ci7H2i04N,CiQHjg04S requires 0 — 60*5; H = 7’0 per cent. 

The specific rotatory power of the anhydrous salt was determined 
in water. 

0 = 1*994; ^: = 2-dcm.; a +l°10'; [a],^ +29*25®; [M]j, + 156*7°. 

Employing the value [M]jj +50*4® for the camphor-jS-sulphonic 
acid ion, the calculated molecular rotation of the c^-hyoscinium ion 
is [M]p +106*3®, whence [ajjj + 34*9®. The value found by direct 
observation of c^hyoscine hydrobromide was [ajj^ +33*2® (this vol., 
p. 603). 

The picrate prepared from the four times recrystallised camphor- 
j8-sulphonate by double decomposition was identical with o?-hyosoih© 
picrate obtained from df-hyoscin© a-bromo-w-camphorsulphonate. 

(i^Hyosciii© ^^hydrogen tartrate was prepared, but all attempts 
to crystallise it failed. 


l-Hy&sdne Gam,phm’-^-sulphonat€, 

Pure ^hyoscine base (1*4 grams) was neutralised in aqueous 
solution with Roychler’s camphorsulphonic acid (I'O gram). The 
dehydrated, syrupy salt was dissolved in anhydrous ethyl acetate^ 
and, on beeping, crystallised homogeneously in clusters of large 
plates. The salt, when collected, amounted to 1*7 gi-ams, melted 
at 187 — 188°, and had [ajj, — 7*2°. It was recrystallised twice 
more, the melting point remaining the same. and the rotation being 
virtually unaltered with [ajj, — 8*1® and [aju — 7*6® successively. 

l~Hy&seine ' camphor-^-sulp'honate crystallises from anhydrous 
ethyl acetate in transparent, rectangular plates. It melts at 
186^187° (190—191® corr.): 

0-2181, dried at 95®, lost nil. ‘ 

0-09oi gave 0*2117 COg and 0*0588 HgO. C = 60‘7 ; H = 6-9. 

Ci 7 H 2 j^ 04 N,C 4 oH\g 04 S requires G==60*5; H = 7*0 per cent. 

.. The specific rotation was determined in water, 

. c=2-006; 7=2-dcm.; a -18*33^; [a]p -7-6°; [M|„ -/i0*8° 
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wlienc© is calculated [Mj^, for Z-hyoscinium ion —91-2^ and 

[a]^^-30-0°. 


\-IIyo$cine d-a-Brom-o-iT-camphormlphonate. 

Tliis salt crystallises from anhydrous ethyl acetate in minute 
needles. The rotation is unchanged after repeated crystallisation, 
5-3 grams having [ajj^ +28' 28° yielding, finally, 1*8 grams having 
[ajjj + 28'05°. It melts, when dried at 110°, at 169 — 170° 
(172-5 — 173-5° corr.). It is deliquescent in a damp atmosphere, 
and then crystallises in microscopic, rectangular leaflets, probably 
a hydrated form. The anhydrous salt was analysed, with the 
following result: 

0‘2168, dried at 95°, lost O'OOOS. Loss = 0-1 per cent. 

0-0997, „ 95°, gave 0-1934 COg and 0'0638 HoO. 

C = 52-9; H = 6*0. 

G\ 7 H 33 ^ 04 N,CmHi. 504 BrS requires C — 52-7; H = 5-9 per cent. 

The specific rotation was determined in water. 

c = 2-026; ^=n:2-dcm.; a+l°8-2/; [a]jj + 28*05° ; [M]i, +172-4°. 

This gives a value [M]jj —106-3° for the molecular rotation of 
the Z-hyosciniuin ion and [ajj) —34-9°. 

Labile Sal,t . — On one occasion, a labile form of ^^-hyoscine bromo- 
camphorsulphonate was isolated, the exact conditions being as 
follows. 7-5 Grams of freshly prepared, syrupy H-liyoscine bromo- 
cainphorsulphonate were repeatedly evaporated to dryness under 
diminished pressure with absolute alcohol in order to remove all 
adhering water. The residue, freed as completely as possible from 
absolute alcohol, was then dissolved in anhydrous ethyl acetate,' 
and, on keeping for two days, a mixture of two salts separated in 
what appeared to be approximately equal proportions. One salt 
had the characteristic crystalline appearance of Z-hyoscine 
('/^-a-bromo-TT-camphorsulphonate described above, but the other 
formed tufts of much larger needles with a more glistening appear- 
ance. A trace of each was removed, when the former melted at 
169 — 170°, and was thus ordinary ^-hyoscine bromocamphor- 
sulplionate, whilst the second melted, either air-dried or dried at 
100°, at 150°. The whole of the deposit was collected and re- 
crystallised from ethyl acetate. It separated overnight in tufts of 
silky needles, which melted at 150°, but -was contaminated by a 
much smaller proportion, this time, of ordinary Z-hyoscine bromo- 
caraphorsiilphonate, easily- discernible as' smaller, white, tufts of 
needles. The product amounted to 3-6 grams. 

,+==2*068l7^2-dem.p'd+l°3*4/';/ia]D +'25-6 - 
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THs value is distinctly le.ss than [a]j5+28’0° deserved. i‘nr 
ordinary Z-liyoscine bromocamidiorsulplionate. The pr^jduci. was 
again recry stall ivSed, hnt gave the ordinary form of /-Lyoscitio 
broiriocainphorsulphonat© melting at 169 — 170°. All aii.emrils 
again to isolate this labile salt from this particular batc-h. of m.afcriai 
were unsuccessful. 


\-Il y os e;in-e. Bromocam/phorsvlphmmte, m. p. 200°, 

By resolution of a weakly active byoscine by (i'-a-bromo-Tr- 
camphorsulphonic acid (this vol., p. 502), it was shown that the 
more sparingly soluble salt was r^-hyoscine a-bromo-Tr-caniphor- 
sulphonate, and that from the mother liquors a deliquescent salt 
having a specific rotation approximating to that of a f-hyosciiie 
cf-a-bromo-TT-camphorsulphonate could be isolated. 

The final mother liquor, on prolonged keeping at a low tempera- 
ture, deposited 1'65 grains (1*6 per cent, yield) of a salt crystal- 
lising in rosettes of rectangular leaflets. It was not deliquescent 
and melted at 199 — 200° (203^ — 204° corr.). 

The specific rotation was determined on material dried at 96°. 
r==T943; Z = 2-dcm.j 0+41*7/; [a]i, 4-17-9°. 

0-1028 gi-am, dried at 95°, gave 0-1994 CO.> and 0-0553 
C^52-9; H = 6*0. • 

Cj 7 H 2 i 04 ]Sr,Cj(jHi 50 ^BrS requires G = 52-7; H = 5-9 per cent, 

O'l Gram of this salt was converted into the picrate, which 
amounted to 0-09 gram and melted at 183 — 186°. On recrystal- 
lisation, it gave O'OS gram melting at 185 — 186°, and when mixed 
with Z-liyoscine picrate, no depression in the melting point was 
observed, 

■ , WBLncoME Chemical ' Beseabch Labobatoribs, 

London, E.C. [iSeceiwd, June 27th, 1910.] 


LiXXXIlI . — SuhstitMted Phenylarsinic Acids mid their 
Reduction Products^ and the Estimation of 
Ai-'senic in such Compounds. 

By Robert George Rarghee. 

In the preparation of ;^?-ainmophenylarsmic acid (I) by Beehamp’s 
method {Oouipt. rend., 1863, 56 , 1173), Pyman and Reynolds (T., 
1908, 98, 1180) isolated as ,a by-product a small proportion of 
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bis- 2 ?-arQiiioplienylarsinic acid (;^jp^-diainiiiodiplieuyIarsinic acid 

(II). 

O ____ 


In view of the close relation existing between the two acids and 
the importance of the former as the starting point for the pre- 
paration of salvarsan, it seemed to be of interest to prepare the 
corresponding 3 : 3'-r/^?w^/■o-4 \^^-dihy drossy dvphe^iylarmiic add (IV) 
and to examine its redTiction products. 


For the preparation of this acid, the two methods described for 
3-nitro-4-hydroxyphenylarsinic acid (Bertheim, Ber., 1911, 44, 
3092; Benda and Bertheim, loc. dt.\ 3445; Benda, loc. cit., 3449) 
can be used. In the first, the amino-acid (II) is converted into 
the corresponding hydroxy-acid (III) (Benda, Ber., 1908, 41, 2371) 
and subsequently nitrated under suitable conditions. This method 
gives excellent results. In the second, the amino-acid is converted 
into its oxalyl derivative (V), which is nitrated, the oxalyl group 
removed by acid hydrolysis, and the amino-group in the resulting 
3 :d^~dinitro-4: : i^-diamiNodipJt enylanimc acid (VI) subsequenth 
replaced by hydroxyl by alkaline hydrolysis. The usefulness of 
this method 'is marred, however, by the fact that at temperatures 
approaching 140°, oxalic acid causes fission of the molecule of 
p/Z-diaminodiphenylarsinic acid to some extent, the product being 
a mixture from which the pp^-dioa'alylandnodipheNyk^ acid 

can be isolated by means of the sparing solubility of its barium 
salt in cold dilute ammouiacal solution. 


COgH-CO-NH/^ 


... , 

UH " ' 

(VI.) , ,, 

n n* .2 
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Bertheim {Ber., 1915, 48, 352), wliO' described tli© preparation 
and recluctioii, of 3-iiitro4~hydroxyplienylmetliylarsinic acid (VII), 
found that the direct reduction of the nitro-acid with sodium hypo- 
sulphite led to an impure product, whilst if the hyposulphite 
reduction were stopped at the amino-acid stage and the reduction 
continued with hypophosphoroiis acid, 3 ; S'-diamino 4 : 4'-dihydr- 
oxydiphenyldirn ethyl diarsine (VIII) was obtained. 


NOg O hJH, NHg 

OH^ VasMb ~VAaMe-AsMe-<^ ^OH 

\ / \ / \ X 

OH 

{VII.) (VIII.) 

In the case of 3 : 3'-dinitro-4 :4'-dihydroxydiphenylarsinic acid, 
complete reduction with sodium hyposulphite leads to 3 : d^diamiM- 
4.\4,^-dihydroxydiphe7%ylm’8emous hydroxide (TK.) , for the crude, 
sparingly soluble reduction product, dissolved in methyl alcohol 
containing hydrochloric acid and precipitated with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, gives rise Z-.V-diamino-i,'. -dihydroxy dl- 
‘phenylarsenious chloride dihydrochlojide (X), which was obtained 
in a crystalline condition. 


NH., HHg 

\ / I \ / \ 

OH 


(IX.) 


NH„H01 NH2,HCi 

Vas-/ Noh 

^ I \ / 

Cl 
(X.) 


If the acid is first reduced to tlie corresponding cmimo-iic'ul by 
iiieans of sodium hyposulphite and then completely reduced by 
means of hypophosphoroiis acid, 3:3'; 3" : Z’^’-tetra-amino- 
4 :4'' rl" : 4:'^ ^ -tetrahydroxytetraphenyldiarBine (XI) is obtained. 

The degree of reduction of the products is readily ascertained by 
titration with a standard solution of iodine, using starch as 
indicator, oxidation to the corresponding arsinic acids taking place 
(compare Gaebel, Areh. Pharm., 1911, 249, 241). 





.*■’**2' 

(XI.) : (xii.) 


5-Niti*o-6-bydroxy-77i.-tolylarsinic acid (XII), first obtained by 
Benda and Bertheim (loe. ciA) by the nitration of 4 -hydroxy- 'm- 
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tolylarsinic acid, can also be prepared from. A-oxalylmnino-m-tolyl- 
arsinic acid by the series of reactions outlined above, the prepara- 
tions from both sources being identical. On reduction with sodium 
hyposulphite, diaininoarseno-o-cresol (4 : 4/-dihydroxy-5 : 5^-diamiiio- 
3 : iV-diinethylarsenobenzene) (XIII) (D.R.-P. 224953) was obtained. 
This was converted into the dihydrochloride, which closely resembles 
salvarsan (XIY). 


OH 

OH 

OH 

OH 

NH.j^NMe 

Me/NxHg 


/\nH2,HC1 

u 

A cj 

1 1 
V 

u 

A c?*“ 

.iJ 

j3lS" ■' ' ’ 

(XIII.) 


■ — As 

(XIV.) 


By the action of carbonyl chloride on o-aminophenol, 1 : 2-di- 
hydrobenzoxazolone (XV) is obtained (Schmitt and Henschel, ,7. 
'p'r. Chem., 1888, [ii], 37, 27; E. von Meyer, ibid,, 1915, [iij, 32, 
255). This reaction was applied to 3-amino-4-hydroxyphenylarsinic 
acid (XVI), giving 1 : 2-dihydrohenzoxazolone-4.-ars%nic acid 
(XVII), which, on reduction with sodium hyposulphite, yielded 
the corresponding arsenobenzene. It had been hoped that this 
would prove sufficiently acidic to dissolve in sodium carhonate, but 
although it dissolves very readily in sodium hydroxide, it is prac- 
tically insoluble in the carbonate. 


o~co 

OH 

0“C0 

li*" 

n""- 
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The estimation of arsenic in organic compounds has been the 
subject of a recent communication by Ewins (T., 1916, 109, 1355), 
who considers that the method devised by Lehmann (Apoth. Zeit., 
1912, 27, 545) for the estimation of arsenic in salvarsan and neo- 
salvarsan, whilst applicable to certain closely allied derivatives, 
fails entirely in a large number of cases owing to the fact that the 
preliminary treatment with potassium peimanganate- and sulphuric 
acid does not bring about complete oxidation. By a slight alter- 
ation of the conditions,, it has now been found possible to extend 
this estimation to a considerable number of substituted phenyl- 
arsinic acids containing nitro-, amino-, hydroxy-, methoxy-, bromo-, 
and '.other groups, which,, by " 'the iininodified method, ■ gave very 
.uirbriistworthy results owing 'to" incomplete oxidation'. 
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Experimental. 

-Dihydroxy diphenylai'sinic Acid (III), 

2ijj/-I)ihydroxydip}ienylarsinic acid was obtained by Benda {Ber., 
1908, 41, 2371) by diaaotising p'7y-diaiaiiiodipb.enylarsmic acid in 
dilute liydrochloric or sulphuric acid, and decomposing the diazo- 
derivative by passing steam through the solution, Biazotisation in 
hydrochloric acid, however, gives a prodrict substituted to some 
extent by chlorine, whilst in sulphuric acid alone the product is 
very dark-coloured and difficult to purify. 

10'5 Grams of sodium. py/-diaminodiphenylarsinate, containing 
6H3O, were dissolved in 75 c.c. of water, 10 c-c- of sulphuric acid 
added, and diazotised with 50 c.c, of a normal solution of sodium 
nitrite. The product was mixed with an equal volume of acetic 
acid to keep the hydroxy-acid produced in solution, and warmed 
on the water-bath until the elimination of nitrogen had ceased. 
After boiling with charcoal, the solution was concentrated under 
diminished pressure, when, on cooling, rather more than 5 grams 
of the hydroxy-acid separated, whilst the mother liquors yielded 
further small quantities, the total yield amounting to 75 — 80 per 
cent, of the theoretical. The acid is very sparingly soluble , in 
acetone or chloroform, but readily so in methyl alcohol, ethyl 
alcohol, or 50 per cent, acetic acid, from which it crystallises in 
plates melting and decomposing at 259° (corr.). (Found : C = 49-0 ; 
H ” 3'7 ; As — 25 ■ 3 , G32Hij04As requires C = 49*0 ; H = 3'8 ; 
As=:25'5 per cent.) 

Z '^^~Dimtro~4^ii^^-dihydxoxyd4phenylarsiifm Add (TV). 

6-3 Grains O'f pp^-dihydroxydiphenylarainic acid were dissolved in 
35 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and treated gradually with 
a mixture of 2'5 c.c. of nitric acid (D 1*44) and 2'5 c.c. of sulphuric 
acid, the temperature being kept at —5° to —3°. After the mix- 
ture had remained in a cool place for some time, it was poured on 
250 grams of powdered ice, the precipitated acid being collected 
and washed with water. The yield amounted to 94 per cent, of 
the theoretical. The acid is almost insoluble in boiling water, 
fairly readily soluble in glaciah acetic acid, and sparingly so in 
.50 per cent, acetic acid, from which it separates in minute, 
rhoraboidal prisms melting and decomposing at 230° (corr.). 

Found: C-37-5; H=:2-6; ]Sr=^7-3 ; As = 19'6. 

Ct-VEgOgNaAs (3841) requires 0 = 37*5; H = 2-4; N = 7*3; As-19-5 
per cent. 
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3 : ^^-Dimnino-A : : 4,^-dihydroxydi'plienylarsenious Ohloride 
Bihydro chloride (X) . 

Two g-rams of tlie preceding compound, dissolved in 20 c.c. of 
water and 5-4 c.c. of 2iV-sodium hydroxide, were added to a solu- 
tion of 6 grams of niagnesiuni chloride and 24 grams of sodium 
hyposulphite in 200 c.c. of water. The resulting solution, which 
immediately decolorised, was heated to 60° in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide for an hour, a further 10 grams of sodium hypo- 
sulphite being added after half an hour. The .small quantity of 
grey powder obtained was dissolved in a little methyl alcohol con- 
taining hydrochloric acid, fdtered, and added to 100 c.c. of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, when a crystalline precipitate gradually 
separated. This was collected, washed with a few drops of glacial 
acetic acid and a little ether, and dried in a vacuxim over sulphuric 
acid, the yield amounting to 0'5 gram. 

The compound forms glistening leaflets readily soluble in water 
or methyl alcohol, but sparingly so in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. On heating, it darkens above 170° and melts at 215° (oorr.). 

Found; 0 = 36-2; H = 3-8; N = 6-9; 01 = 27-0, 

C13H12O2X2CIAS, 21-101 (399-5) requires 0 = 36-0; H = 3-5; N = 7-0; 

01 = 26-7 per cent. 

O’lOOO Gram required 0‘061 gram of iodine for complete oxida- 
tion, against O' 063 theoretically required. 

3 : - Dimnino - 4c ; AJ - cUhydroxydiphenylardnic Acid and 

3 ; 3G : Z^’'-Tetra-amino-A : 4^ : 4^^ : A^^^-tetraliydfoxytetra- 
phefiyldiarsme TetrahydrocMoride. 

5-1 Grams of 3 : 3Minitro-4 :4''-dihydroxydiph6iiylarsmic acid 
were dissolved in 80 c.c. of water and 24 c.c. of 2iV’-sodium hydr- 
oxide. The solution, cooled to 0°, was treated in one operation with 
17*6 grams of cojnmercial sodium hyposulphite, the temperature 
rising to about 30°. When the reaction was complete, the solu- 
tion was cooled, 20 c.c. of 2A-hydrochloric acid were; added, and 
as the acid only partly separated, it was salted out by the addition 
of sodium chloride, and was obtained as a sandy, crystalliiie pre- 
cipitate fairly readily soluble in water or methyl alcohol, but 
sparingly so in ethyT acetate. The yield amounted to 46 per cent, 
of the theoretical. (Found: N = 8-5. (324-1) 

requires N = 8'6 .per. cent.) ■ 

Two grams of the acid were heated at 60° for one hour in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide with 20 c.c. of hypophosphorous acid 
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(D 1'15) and a trace of hydriodic acid. As the colourless base 
obtained by neutralising a test portion -of the resulting solution 
rapidly became purple on exposure, the-' remainder was added 'with- 
out neutralisation to 150 o.c. of hydrochloric acid. The white 
precipitate which gradually separated was collected, washed with 
a few drops of glacial acetic acid and a little dry ether, and dried 
in a vacuum. The product is readily soluble in water or methyl 
alcohol. 

Found: N = 7-6; CI = 19-7. 

Co4H2404N4As 2,,4HG1 (728-1) requires N==7-7; Cl. == 19-5 per cent. 

O'lOOl Gram required 0-103 gram of iodine for complete oxicla- 
tion, as against 0‘104 gram ' theoretically required. 


^'^^-Bioxalylammodiphenylarsinic Acid (V). 

When oxalic acid is allowed to react with py-diaminodipheiiyl" 
arsinic acid at a temperature approaching 160°, some fission of the 
molecule results, so that a mixture is obtained from which the 
desired product can he isolated hy taking advantage of the sparing 
solubility of its barium salt in cold dilute ammonia, the barium 
salt i»of p-aminophenylarsinic acid being precipitated only on 
boiling. 

8*4 Grams of sodium p'^'-diaminodiphenylarsinate containing 
6H2O were intimately mixed with 15-1 grams of oxalic acid and 
heated in an oil-bath -with constant stirring at 14.0° until most of 
the water had disappeared, and then to 160° until quite hard. 
The product was well ground with 80 c.c. of water and 8 c.c. of 
hydrodilorio acid, collected, and well washed with water. It was 
then dissolved in ammonia and treated with a cold solution of 
barium chloride. The resulting precipitate was collected, well 
washed with water, and decomposed hy grinding with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. A small quantity which remained in the acid was 
precipitated on dilution. ppl-Dioxalylaminodiphenylarsinic add h 
only sparingly soluble in boiling water, alcohol, or methyl alcohol, 
and practically insoluble in benzene, ether, or ethyl acetate. It 
is more readily soluble in acetic acid or 50 per cent, acetic acid, 
and crystallises in slender needles which contain 4H2O. 

Found: loss at 110° = 13-8. 

CjgHi^OjjN2As,4H20 requires 14*1 per cent. 

In material dried at 110°, 0 = 44-15 N = 6-4. 

CjjjHjgOgNoAs (436-2) requires 0=44*05 H = 3*05 N = 6-4 per cent. 

Nitration with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, and sub- 
sequent add hydrolysis, led to the formation of Z i^’-dinHroA-.i'- 
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diamMiodi 2 }hen-^larsmic acid (VI), a yellow, crystalline powder very 
sparingly soluble in water and the usual organic solvents. 

Found; 

Ci2Hii06lST4As (382‘1) requires ]Sr = 14‘7 per cent. 

This was converted by warming witb an excess of potassium 
Iiydroxide solution into 3 : 3^-dinitro-4 :4/-diliydroxydiplienylarsitiie 
acid, identical with that described above. 


^-Oxalylamino-m-tolylar&inic A dd. 

Five grams of sodium 6-amino-- m-tolylarsinate (containing 3HoO) 
and 6 grams of oxalic acid were intimately mixed and heated first 
at 140*^ until most of the water had been driven off , and then at 
160° until quit© dry. The residue was triturated with 50 c.o. of 
water and 7 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, collected, and washed with 
water. The product, which was anhydrous, amounted to rather 
jinore than 3 grams. It was found to be sparingly soluble in hot 
alcohol, ethyl acetate, or acetone, more readily so in hot water, 
and readily so in 50 per cent, acetic acid, from which it ci'ystaliised 
in elongated, rhombic prisms. 

Found: N = 4’5; As = 24- 6. 

CgHioOpNAs (303*1) requires N = 4*6; As — 24*7 per cent. 


^-Nifro-Q-amino-m-’tolylarsinic Acid. 

Six. grams of the above oxalyl derivative were dissolved in 20 c,c. 
of sulphuric acid, and a mixture of 1*2 c.c. of nitric acid (D 1'4) 
and 1*2 c.c. of sulphuric add was gradually added below 15°. 
When the reaction was complete, the product was poured into 
100 c.c. of water, boiled under a reflux condenser for two hours, 
cooled, and the acid which separated, amounting to 4*6 grams, 
collected. 5-AftrO“6-ammo-m-^oZy?ard7riG acid is fairly readily 
soluble in boiling water, from which it separates in slender needles 
consisting of a mixture of the yellow anhydrous form and the 
orange hydrated form. It gradually passes completely into the 
latter, which contains lIHgO. 

Found: loss at 110°— 9*3. 

C7H5,05N2 As, 1|H20 requires H2O = 9‘0 per c*ent. 

In dried substance, 9*9. ■ 

C7 Hj, 05N2 As (276*1) requires N — 10*1 per cent. 
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b-Nitro~Q-hydi'omiM^\-toh/larsimc A del (XII) . 

Two- grains of the- acid just described were heated -on the water- 
bath with 10 c.c. of 40 per cent, potassium hydroxide- solution until 
a test portion no longer showed the presence- of an amino-group. 
The product was then cooled and acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
giving almost the theoretical yield of 5-iiitro-6-hydroxy-m-tolyl- 
arsinic acid. This was compared with a specimen prepared by 
Benda and Bertheini’s method (Ber., 1911, 44, 3445), and found 
to be identical -with it. Both products, when crystallised rapidly 
from boiling' water, formed clusters of slender, yellow needles, and 
when crystallised slowly from 50 per cent, acetic acid, well-defined, 
rhombic prisms. When heated in the same bath, both products 
decomposed exi)losively at 310°, whilst the mixture of the two 
behaved identically. 

The acetyl derivative, prepared by the action of acetic anhydride 
ill the pre.sence of a trace of pyridine, is fairly readily soluble in 
methyl or ethyl alcohol or boiling water, but sparingly so in cold 
water or ethyl acetate. When crystallised from water, it forms 
colourless, spherical nodules, which are anhydrous. 

Found: N“4’4. , . 

C 9 Hi,j 07 NAs (319*1) reejuires N = 4‘4 per cent. 


4 : 4:^ ■'Dihydroxy-5 : 5Dduim.ino-Z : "^^-dimethylar^enohemme 
Dihydrochloride. 

The reduction of the 5-nitro-6-hydroxy-?j'i-tolylarsinic acid was 
effected by means of sodium hyposulphite under the conditions 
described by Ehrlich and Bertheim {Ber., 1912, 45, 757 ; compare 
D.E.-P. 224953). The dihydrochloride, which was obtained in a 
yield of 70 per cent, of th© theoretical, formed a pale yellow, inicro- 
crystalliiie powder readily soluble in water or methyl alcohol, much 
less readily so in ethyl alcohol, and practically insoluble in ether 
or acetone. ' 

'Eoimd: :Cl==i3-6rAs-= 

^-i4h^i(AN2As..,2HCl,2HoO (503-1) requires Cl = 14' 1 ; As = 29- 8 
' per cent., 

*4-Andn<}'-4diy/d^'oxy2>hen-!ylm‘miH Acid. 

The reduction of nitrohydroxyphenylarsinic acid to the corre- 
sponding amino-acid by means of sodium hyposulphite has been 
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described in D.R.-P. 224953. The following modification of the 
method gives excellent results. 

Twenty-six grams of 3-nitro-4-hydroxyphenyIarsiiiic acid were 
dissolved in 200 c.c. of iF-sodium hydroxide, cooled to —2'^, and to 
the well-stirred solution 65 grains of sodium hyposulphite (80 per 
cent.) were added in one operation. The colour of the solution 
disappeared at once, and the temperature rose to 25°, whilst the 
amino-acid commenced to deposit. The precipitation was com- 
pleted by the addition of 23 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (D iT2). 
The acid was collected and well washed with water ; the yield in 
several experiments ranged between 65 and 80 per cent, of the 
theoretical. 


1 :2-Dihydrohenzoxazoloiie-A-arsinic Acid (XVII). 

A solution of 11 '6 grams of aminohydroxyplienylarsinic acid in 
150 c.c. of 5 per cent,, sodium hydroxide, cooled by ice and stirred 
vigorously, was gradually treated with 110 c.c. of a 6‘5 per cent, 
solution of carbonyl chloride in toluene. At the conclusion of the 
reaction, the two layers w^ere separated, the aqueous layer being 
extracted with ether and then acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
when the oxazolone separated as a sandy, crystalline precipitate in 
a yield amounting to 83 per cent, of the theoretical. 

It is sparingly soluble in alcohol, but readily so in boiling water, 
from which it separates in colourless, prismatic needles which are 
anhydrous. On heating, it rapidly decomposes above 250° without 
melting. 

Found: 0 = 32-5; H = 2'5; N = 5-4; As = 28-6. 

CyllANAs (269-0) requires C = S2-4; H = 2-3; N = 5'4; As = 28-9 
per cent. 


1:2:1' :2^-Tetrahydro~4L-arsenohenzodioxazolone. 

2-3 Grains of 1 : 2-dihydrobenzoxazolone-4-arsinic acid were dis- 
.solved in a mixture of 50 c.c. of water and 8 c.c. of 2V-sodiuin 
hydroxide, added to a solution of 15 grams of sodium hyposulphite 
and 3 grams of magnesium chloride in 70 c.c, of water, and heated, 
with stirring, for an hour at 60° in an atmosphere of carbon di- 
oxide. A yellow, granular precipitate gradually formed, which, 
after cooling, was collected and well washed with water. A portion 
was dried to constant weight in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, and 
formed a pale yellow, granular powder insoluble in water or the 
usual organic .solvents ’pr in sodium carbonate, . but, readily ; soluble 
in. aqueous sodium hydroxide..' 
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Foinid: N = 6'5; As = 35‘6. 

CyHgO^NgAso (418*1) requires N = 6*7; As — 3S*9 per cent. 

The remainder was dissolved in aqueous sodium hydroxide, and 
the sodhmi salt jirecipitated hy the addition of alcohol. This, after 
drying in a vacuum, was obtained as a pale yellow, fairly stable 
powder readily soluble in water, sparingly so in alcohol, and in- 
soluble in ether. 

Estimation- of Arsenic in Substituted Phenylarsimc Acids. 

For the estimation of arsenic in the foregoing and many other 
compounds, the following modification of Lehmann's method 
{Apoth. Zeit., 1912, 27, 545) has been used, and has been found 
to give good results generally with substituted phenylarsinic acids. 

0*2 G-rarn of the powdered substance is accurately weighed and 
intimately mixed in a 250 c.c. flask with 1 gram of potassium per- 
manganate. Five c.c. of 50 per cent, sulphuric acid are added, 
followed by a further 10 c.c. of concentratM sulphuric acid when 
the first reaction has ended. After a few minutes, 10 c.c. of water 
are added, and the mixture is heated for half an hour to gentle 
boiling, precautions being taken against loss by spraying. The 
manganese dio-xide is then removed by a slight excess of hydrogen 
peroxide, 30 c.c. of water are added, and the solution is again boiled 
for ten minutes, after which a dilute solution of potassium per- 
manganate is added drop by drop until a faint, permanent pink 
tinge is obtained. This is discharged by the addition of a drop 
of a dilute solution of oxalic acid. The solution is then cooled, 
2*5 grams of potassium iodide are added, the whole being allowed 
to remain for an hour, and the liberated iodine titrated by means 
of thiosulphate, A blank experiment should be carried out along- 
side each estira,ation, and the final reading corrected accordingly. 

The following are examples of the results obtained : 

■ 'As ■ ' ' ■ ' 

Substance. i’ound.., Calc. 

3-Nitro-4-hydroxyphenylammc acid..... 28-4, 28A 28*5 

p-Aminophenylarsinic acid 34-5, 34-5 34* 6 

1 ; 2-Dihydrobenzoxazolone-4-arsmic acid 28-6 28-9 

3-Nitro-4-aimnophenylarsimo aeid................... 28-9, 28*8 28*6 

3:3'’-Dinitro-4:4^.dihydroxydiphenyIarsmio acid, 19>6, i9'5 I9'6 

p-Bromophenylarsinic acid 26-5 26*7 

In conclusion, the author, desires to express his thanks to Pro- 
fessor E. L, Pyjnan for his interest during the course of ihe 
investigation. 

WBPnOOMB CaBMIOiJj E-sseauoh Laboratobibs, 

’ , Loxdon, E.O. 1. [Received, J<jm 2Qith, Vi 
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LXXXIV . — The Selective Combustion of Carbon 
Monoxide in Hydrogen. 

By Eric Keightlesy Rideal. 

In a recent communication {^Analyst, 1919, 44, 89), it was skowu 
that small quantities of carbon monoxide in hydrogen could be 
preferentially oxidised to carbon dioxide by passing the gaseous 
mixture admixed with a small quantity of oxygen over certain 
catalytic materials maintained at suitable temperatures. 

The following conclusions were drawn, namely, that the pre- 
ferential nature of the combustion was affected by the nature and 
ternperatiire of the catalyst employed; thus, the oxides of copper 
(operative at 110°) and of iron and chromium (operative at 250° 
to 350°) were extremely efficacious in inducing the combustion of 
the carbon monoxide, whilst an enhanced activity could be 
obtained by the addition of certain promoters, such as ceria and 
thoria, in small quantities to the mixed oxides. With reduced 
nickel, on the other hand, complete interaction of oxygen and the 
hydrogen was obtained. At the time, it was considered probable 
that with suitable catalytic material maintained at the proper 
temperatures only carbon monoxide, and no hydrogen, could be 
burnt, the selective nature of the reaction being gradually lost 
with elevation of the temperature. It was also' established that 
complete elimination of the carbon monoxide could be effected by 
this means, and that the mechanism was not founded on the opera- 
tion of the water-gas reaction, HgO -i- CO ^ Hjj 4- CO 2 , at low 
temperatures. 

In view of the importance of the processes of selective combus- 
tion, such as of hydrogen sulphide in hydrogen, phosphine in 
ammonia, which are being investigated, and of the present example, 
it was deemed of interest to study the mechanism of the reaction 
in somewhat greater detail in order, if possible, to obtain material 
to assist in making a decision as to the validity of the various 
theories of heterogeneous catalysis which are now extant. In the 
case of the catalytic combination of hydrogen and oxygen on the 
surface of piatiniim black, the theory /of an intermediate com- 
pound is strongly supported by the work of Bngler and Wohler 
[Zeitsch. anory. Ghem., 1901, 29, T; Rer., 1903, 36, 264;2), whilst 
Sabatier, in his researches on hydrogenation by means of metallic 
nickel, concluded that his results were explicable on the assump- 
tion that .an .unstable, nickel^' hydride- .was,Tormed ;(‘^ La Catalyse en 
Chimie Organiqu© 
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Faraday {Phil. Trans., 1834, 114 , 55), on the other hand, gave 
ardent support, to the adsorption theory. Eeeently, Bancroft 
(./. Physical Ghem., 1917, 21 , 8), from a survey of the work of 
Turner, Henry, Lunge, Harbeck, and Bone, draws thh conclusion 
that the fficts are capable of the simplest explanation on the 
adsorption theory. 

The adsorption theory, however, is capable of several interpret- 
ations, which at the present time are developing along two distinct 
lines, that may be termed the diffusion theory and the single layer 
theory. In the diffusion theory, which finds its expression in the 
work, of Bodenstein {Zeitsch. yhysikal. Ghem., 1899, 29, 655, et 
seq.), and for which some support can he gained from the experi- 
ments of Bone and his co-workers {Phil. Trans., 1906, [4.], 206, 1), 
the adsorbed layer is relatively thick and the velocity of reaction 
is governed rather by the rat© of diffusion of the reactants and pro- 
ducts in this layer than by the rate of chemical change occurring 
at the actual surface of the catalyst. In the single layer theory, 
advanced by Langmuir (/. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1916, 38, 2221.; 
1917, 39, 1848; 1918, 40, 1361), Harkins {ibid., 1917, 39, 591), 
and Marcelin, the surface film is considered to be only one mole- 
cule thick, thus showing an abrupt change in continuity, and the 
reactions take place in that surface skin. Lewis (this voL, p. 182) 
has recently applied the radiation hypothesis to explain the 
enhanced reaction velocities obtained in the presence of heteitv 
geneous catalytic materials, and has adopted the ‘'single layer” 
theory as “ the most probable material mechanism of the process 
considered.” A summary of the results of Bodenstein and Bone 
and Wheeler on the catalytic combination of hydrogen and oxygen 
is likewise given in this paper. Bodenstein and Ohmer’s investiga- 
tions (^Zeitsch. Chem,., 120b, S3, 166) on the catalytic 

combination of carbon monoxide and oxygen on the surface of hot 
quartz between 300"^ and 570° led them to the conclusion that the 
rate of combination was proportional to the partial pressure of 
the oxygen and inversely proportional to the concentration of 
carbon monoxide, a case of negative catalysis; estimations were 
cari'ied out by the manometric method. 

Experimental. 

The catalytic materials investigated were prepared as follows : 

Irou chtide, prepared by the gentle ignition of the nitrate, the 
remainder of the oxides of nitrogen being expelled by heating in 
a, current of steam at 400°. The coarse lumps obtained in this 
way were broken up, and uniform pieces, some G'2 m. in diameter, 
utilised for experimental purposes- 
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Iron oritle containing 2'5 per cent, of cliromiuin oxide and 0*5 
per cent, of cerium oxide, prepared in a similar manner from the 
nitrates of iron and cerium with th©. admixture of the ehroiniiim 
salt in tile form of animonium dichroinate. 

Oojrper oxkle prepared from copper wire by alternate oxidation 
and reduction with air -and hydrogen respectively. The gases were 
carefully freed from any possible contamination with hydrogen 
sulphide or sulphur dioxide. The copper oxide was considered 
sufficiently active when appreciable quantities of water were formed 
when hydrogen was passed over it at 120*^. 

Nickel prepared by soaking small pieces of diatomite in nickel 
nitrate, followed by gentle ignition and heating in superheated 
steam. The finished product contained 5 per cent, of nickel. 

Palladium,. —All ordinary purchased sample of good quality 
palladised asbestos was used for this purpose. 

Preliminary experiments having shown that it was extremely 
difficult to prepare two specimens of catalytic material identical 
in activity, and, further, that the activity of the catalyst under- 
went marked fluctuations in the course of an experiment, first 
increasing and then decreasing, it was decided not to attempt to 
measure the relative velocities of catalytic combiistion of hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide in separate experiments, hut to determine 
the relative rates of combustion of these constituents in gas mix- 
tures containing hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon monoxide. 

The gas mixtures of various compositions were obtained from, 
electrolytic hydrogen and oxygen and carbon monoxide produced 
from, oxalic and sulphuric acids, the carbon dioxide being removed 
by means of sodium hydroxide. Prior to use, the gas mixture was 
carefully freed from any traces of carbon dioxide and from moisture 
by means of soda-lime and phosphoric, oxide. 

The furnace was similar to that employed in the analytical 
iiistruinent previously mentioned, but was constructed throughout 
of silica instead of glass. It consisted essentially of two co-axial 
silica tubes, the outer one electrically heated and so arranged that 
the gases could pass in through the annular space between the 
tubes and down through the catalyst in the central tube. In this 
way, unifoiinity of temperature in the catalyst was ensured. 

In each experiment, 6 c.c. of catalyst were employed; no attempt 
was made to approximate to the same superficial area of catalytic 
material, although expei-iments have shown that with a uniform 
catalytic material the activity is proportional to the superficial 
area of the grains; this generalisation, however, does not apply 
to fine powders or to I'clatively large pieces of porous materials. 

A. series of experiments was conducted by passing the gas mix- 
ture through the catalytic material maintained at suitable tempera- 
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tures, and determiniug the quantities of water and carbon dioxide 
formed by the usual methods adopted in processes of organic 
combustion, nanaedy, absorption and weighing. In all cases, th© 
temperature was accurately controlled by means of a thermometer, 
around th© bulb of which the catalytic material was built up, and 
car© was taken to ensure passage of the gas mixture through the 
furnace at such a rate that the fractional conversion was but small. 
This consideration is of some importance in th© light of th© diffusion 
theory, for if we imagine the surface of the catalyst to be covered 
with a small atmosphere of the products of the reaction, carbon 
dioxide and steam, then, if the gas is quiescent, fresh reactants 
can only approach the catalyst by diffusion, and the atmosphere 
will slowly extend from th© surface of the catalyst to th© walls 
of the containing vessel. Under these conditions, the phenomenon 
of catalysis is not being observed, but there are recorded merely 
some rates of diffusion liable to large errors caused by convection, 
©specially if th© reaction is strongly exothermic, A gentle move- 
ment of the gas will consequently upset these conditions, and the 
rates of reaction will be affected by th© nature and magnitude of 
this movement. 

This does not necessarily preclude the diffusion theory of cata- 
lysis, since in this case it is assumed that the atmosphere round 
the catalyst is maintained hy the molecular forces of th© material, 
and that the “ diffusion layer,” as in th© case of liquid and solid 
surfaces investigated by Noyes and Whitney {ZtUsch. 'physihal. 
Ghem., 1897, 23, 689), is relatively thin— of th© order of O' 05 to 
OT mm. It will therefor© suffice always to maintain the gas 
velocity past the catalyst grains, so that the ‘'diffusion layer,” if 
it exists at all, will not exceed the normal thickness produced by 
adsorption. On the other hand, the velocity of th© flow of gas 
must not be raised too high, since evidence is not lacking in the 
possibly analogous case of liquid and solid surfaces that the adsorp- 
tion film is affected by high velocities; thus, A. Fischer and the 
author computed that the thickness of the film was reduced from 
0*(3686 mm. to 0'0510 mm. by agitating the liquid by means of a 
stirrer rotating at 260 and 1100 revolutions per minute 
respectively. 

In the first series of experiments, a mixture containing approxim- 
ately 10 per cent, of carbon monoxide, 10 per cent, of oxygen, and 
SO per cent, of hydrogen was passed through the various catalytic 
materials at various temperatures from 150° to 380°. Below 150°, 
the activity of all the catalysts employed, with the exception of 
palladium, was too slight to yield trustworthy results, and at high 
temperatures th© activity, became so great' that, in spite of' reducing 
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the quantity of catalyst in the furnace and considerably augment- 
ing the velocity of the gas, a very considerable conversion of the 
reactants took place, -which, for the reasons already stated, was 
iindesiraMe. 

The results of these experiments are shown in the attached 
curves, from which the two following typical examples may be 
cited : 


Catalyst, iron oxide. 

Temperature, 220°. 

Composition of gas: CO = 9; Oa = 14; H 2 , = 77 per cent. 


Vol. of 


Weight 

Weight 

Batio vol. 

gas used. 

Time 

of H .,0 

of CO 2 

CO :H„ 

Litres. 

in hours. 

collected. 

collected. 

burnt. .[ 

0-768 

1*6 

0*0121 

0*1332 

4*43 : 1 

0*668 

1*75 

0*0092 

0*0964 

4*22 : 1 

0*424 

2-0 

0*0062 

00702 

4*28> I 




Mean 

4*32 : 1 



Temperature. 


Catalyst, copper oxide. 

Temperature, 280°. 

Composition of gas: CO = 14;' Oa“ll-5.; H2=74'6 'per cent. 

VoL of Weight Weight 

gas used.. ' . Time 'ofS 2 C of CO 3 ' Batm voL , 

Litres. in hours, oolieoted. ooUeoted. CO : bumt. 

1 0*5 0*0442 0*0608 0*470:1 

1 0*6 0*0298 0*0344 0-472 ; 

, I;;.' ,:0*6.' ' 0*0390-:; '0*0431 -v'''''' ' ^*462 I 

Mean... ' ■ ■^''.0*40'0 : 1 , , 
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111 all cases, the interesting observation was made that a catalyst 
which had been allowed to cool exposed to the air, liberated first, 
on warming in the stream of gas, a relatively large quantity of 
carbon dioxide, and, at higher temperatures, water vapour; further, 
on raising the temperature of a catalyst in the raixtiiTe of gases, 
the ratio' CO : Hg burnt, as obtained by estimation of the water 
and carbon dioxide, during the first twenty minutes or so, fell short 
of the ratio when constant velocity ratios were obtained. 

In the second series of experiments, only one catalytic material 
was employed, namely, iron oxide, and the gaseous mixture was 
altered in composition in order to determine the effect of an altera- 
tion in the partial pressures of the reactants on the relative rates 
of reaction. 

In these experiments, the temperature of the catalyst was main- 
tained at 220°, when the following ratios were obtained ; 

Ratio CO : H.J 

Composition of gas per oent. by volume burnt. 

* . Mean of 


E.J£:pt. No. 

CO. 

O.,. 

Ha 

several experiments. 

1 

12-S 

10*0 

77*7 

1*24 ! I 

2 

4*6 

6*1 

90*3 

0*64 : 1 

3 

2*3 

6*5 

42*7 

0*21 : 1 

4 

5*7 

7*0 

88*3 

0*52 ; 1 

6 

2*6 

39*0 

48*5 

0*30:1 

6 

12*0 

12*6 

76*4 

1*25 ; 1 

7 

16*6 

19*2 

64*2 

1*6 : 1 



Discussion of Besults. 


It will be noticed from the curves that in 

no case is the selective 

coiabx,istion. of 

carbon 

monoxide 

in hydrogen perfectly complete; 


in all cases we are dealing with two simultaneous reactions, the 
oxidation of hydrogen and of carbon monoxide, the velocity of 
each naturally varying with the temperature, the composition, of 
the gas, and also with the nature of the cata;lytio material 
employed, 

The results do not appear compatible with the theory of an 
intermediate compound as interpreted in the older sense and not 
on Langmuir’s view of surface combination, since no evidence of 
stable hydrides or carbonyls, was obtained. The results, in addi- 
tion, do. not favour the adsorption theory of catalysis, for the 
following reasons. 

Assuming that the reaction velocity is governed entirely by the 
rate of diffusion of the reactants through the atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide and steam around the material, then the relative reaction 
velocities, at any definite temperature, should not change to any 
marked extent with the nature of the catalytic material employed, 
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and, further, owing to' the greater mobility of hydrogen, this gas 
should burn more quickly than carbon monoxide, especially at 
relatively low temperatures, when the adsorbed atmosphere is pre- 
sumably denser than at more elevated temperatures. Neither of 
these deductions is confirmed by the experimental figures. 

The general shape of the temperature : ratio curves obtained can, 
however, be deduced from theoretical considerations if Langmuir’s 
theory of single layer absorption is adopted, together with Lewis’s 
application of the Marcelin-E,ice principle of activation to hetero- 
geneous systems. 

It is evident that the dependence of the ratio CO : Hg burnt, on 
the partial pressure of the reactants on a given catalyst at a 
definite temperature, indicates the relative reaction velocities of 
two separate reactions, the surface oxidation of hydrogen and of 
carbon monoxide; these can be expressed in the formi 

I (a) 2 H 2 + O, SHgO 

+ 0 , HA 

II (a) 2 CO + O 2 — 2 GO 2 

(b) 00 +0^ CO 3 CO 2 

(c) CO + A— >• A 

Lewis gives evidence in favour of assuming that in the case of the 
combustion of hydrogen the primary reaction is 
H 2 + O 2 H 2 O 2 , 

supported to some extent by the work of Bone and Wheeler (Phil. 
Trans., 1906, [A], 206, 1 ), who disagree with Bodenstein [Zeitsch. 
pliysikal: Ghem., 1899, 29, 665), whose figures for the velocity 
constant corresponded with the reaction 
2 H 2 -f- O 2 ~ 2 H 2 O. 

In the present instance, where ratios alone are being considered, 
We can easily distinguish between these reactions, since if each 
reaction follows the same course, for example. I (<3^) and 11 (a), 
then, since ' . . , 

2H2+02 = 2H20 
2C0-fGa=2C02 
__ /rr va/n \ 
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that is, the relative velocities of combustion are independent) of the 
(.‘oiicentration of oxygen. 

If, on the other hand, the oxidation of hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide proceeds differently, say according to the equations I {h ) 
and 11(c),, then, since 

Hg + O2 H2O2 H^O 
CO + ^02~>CO 

dCco 

-nr ^ (CO) 

7^ ~ (HJ(02) (H2y(02)i’ 

dt 

that is, the relative rates will be a function of the pressure of 
oxygen. From, the above experimental determinations, all the 
possible ratios can be calculated. A few trials were sufficient to 
indicate that one ratio, and one ratio only, gave figures closely 
approximating to those experimentally determined, namely, 


_ dCfiQ 

~ir ^ __(co) 
7^ (H2)(02)^ 

dt 


and the experunental and calculated values are given in the follow- 
ing table : 




Expt. No. 
i 

21 - 

3!- 

4} 

5} 

, 6i 

7} 


jAaxiio 

„ GO : H., (Expt. I.) 

Katio. CO : H., (Expt. 11.) 

* pf-k 

calculated from com- 

of gases "burnt. 

positions of mixtures. 

2*3 

2-28 

2-e 

3*0 

0-40 

0-30 

1-7 

2-9 

0-24 

0-19 

« 0-77 

0-76 


It will be observed that, with the exception of the ratio expt. 
4 : 5, the agreement is fairly good between the observed figures and 
those calculated on the assumption that the velocities of reaction 
are in accordance with one of the two following schemes; 

:■ A. f", H2+,02 H 2 O 2 H 2 O: ' ' 

1 CO + KOe) CO2 

5 r Hj+i(0 ,) HjO 

1 CO rate independent of the concentration of oxygen. 
Although from these experiments it is impossible to distingnisli 
between these two' hypothetical cases, yet, in view of the fact thai.' 
carbon monoxide is burnt on all the catalysts investigated, whether 
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oxides or nob, it may be assumed that the first set of reactions is 
probably more correct, which on Langmuir’s hypothesis would 
indicate that the hydrogen and carbon monoxide were bound by 
only one valency bond to the catalytic material, and the oxygen 
!)oth by one and by two. 

Lewis adopts the hypothesis that the oxygen is adsorbed by the 
catalyst and exists in the atomic state on its surface, and that all 
that is necessary is for an activated molecule of hydrogen or carbon 
monoxide to come into contact with an atom of oxygen. If we 
adopt the hypothesis that the number of active oxygen atoms or 
molecules are already present in large excess, and that the reaction 
velocity is governed entirely by the number of molecules of 
hydrogen or carbon monoxide that receive the necessary critical 
energy increment per second, then the ratio of gases burnt should 
be independent of the concentration of oxygen, which is not the 
case. It would appear, however, that the energy necessary to 
activate a gram -molecule of oxygen sufficiently for it to become 
reactive at the surface of such catalysts is extremely small, and for 
the purposes of calculation may be neglected. 

The reaction velocity of each reaction is accordingly given by 
the expressions 




s 

+ 

o 


" cU 

BT 



{Nhv„^ + Lji„o) 


dt 

BT 




dt 

NJiv^ - 



■ NJIVqq + LhjjO — Ijqq., 


a 

BT 





where v^JQ, vh^, are the frequencies of the radiation bringing about 
the partial activation of hydrogen and carbon monoxide, the 
number of molecules per gram-molecule, h Planck's constant, 
Jja„o and the heat of desorption per gram-molecule of the pro- 
ducts of the reaction, namely, water and carbon dioxide at the 

temperature T, “ the ratio of the surface concentrations of carbon 
a 

monoxide and hydrogen. For the purposes of calculation, Lh,o 
and Look are taken as the latent ‘heats of water and carbon dioxide 
at the respective temperatures, it being assumed that the values 
alter in ..a , linear manner with ■■the', temperature.' For water, the 
valu.es, adopted are 9000' calories at 100° and 0 at 365°, .the critical 
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point; for carbon, dioxide, 6200 calories at 0° and 0 at 35°. 
Lewis’s value, deduced from Bohr’s atomic model of 21,000 calories 
per gram-molecule, is taken as the experimental value of Nhvn.., 
whilst that for carbon monoxide was calculated as follows. 
Assuming tlie equality of the four carbon linkings in the carbon 
atom, then from the heats of combustion of carbon and its oxide : 

0 +02 = 002 + 94,320 
GO + 0 =002 + 68,220 

Therefore C +0 =CO +26,100, 

or the heat equivalent of two carbon-oxygen linkings is 
68,220-26,100 = 42,120 calories, 
or 21,060 for one valency. 

If we assume that the carbon monoxide is activated by desorp- 
tion after adsorption on to the oxide catalyst by means of one 
carbon-oxygen valency, the necessary critical increment for such 
an activation is 21,060 calories per gram-molecule, or 

i\r/iVoo = 21,060. 

Therefore Nhvs„~Nhvco~ —60 calories only, or the spectral 
regions in which hydrogen and carbon monoxide are activated are 
practically identical. An approximately similar result may be 
obtained from the ionising potentials of the two gases. It can 
easily be shown that the critical increment Whv is equal to 
2*2 X lO^F (where V is the ionising potential in volts). The value 
of V for hydrogen is approximately 16 and for carbon monoxide 
about 16*8 to 15*9 volts; thus, in this case, Nhvn^ — NhvQQ— +3000 
caloi'ies. These figures are necessarily somewhat inexact, and the 
degree of activation required for catalytic chemical reaction is 
probably much less than is required for ionisation, a.s indicated by 
the above figures. 

The following table summarises the results of tJie calculation 
for the determination of the ratio of the reaction velocities at 
various temperatures, on the assumption that the activation of the 
oxygen is not a part of the process. 

Temperature. LHjO- 
- 60 “ 14,500 

0 12,500 

60 10,800 

100 . 9,000 

, 200 5,600 

260 3,900 

300 2.000 

.. - 36 ©. 600 

0 


LcOi. 

— eO+jt/HaO— i^COa 

‘ ® 

HT 

18,000 

- 9-0 

0-000 

6,000 

11-8 

136,000 

0 

16*6 

. 16X10®. 

■ 

120 

206,000 . 


6-7 

300 


■ ■ :" 3*7 

40-6 ' 


■■ ■.■.■■.'■■ 1:7 

r>-6 

. ■ 

0-35 

1-42 

— , 

~()‘04 

0-90 
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The relative velocities of combustion for a mixture of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen in the ratio of 1 : 8, calculated from the 
above . table, are shown in the curve, and the similarity in form 
between this derived curve and that experimentally determined on 
the iron oxide catalyst is clearly indicated. A closer agreement 
is scarcely to he expected, since the factor introduced by the 
possible activation of the oxygen and the effect of its partial 
pressure on the reaction velocity have been neglected, together 
with the uncertainty introduced by equating the latent heat with 
the heat of desorption. It follows that the removal of carbon 
monoxide from hydrogen by this means takes place most readily 
at about 50° to 100°, whilst below —50° and above 400° hydrogen 
burns more quickly than carbon monoxide, selective combustion 
being entirely dependent on the fact that energy is required for 
the desorption of one of the products of combustion, namely, water 
vapour, although in the case of iron oxide it is scarcely sufficiently 
reactive below 220° to permit of the optimum conditions of 
operation. 

It is interesting to note that at high temperatures hydi*ogen 
burns more quickly than carbon monoxide. 

It is evident that the simple adsorption theory, where the 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide are adsorbed and activated by 
radiation and the oxygen is adsorbed and activated by the catalyst, 
gives an adequate explanation for the observed dependence of the 
reaction velocity ratios on the composition of the gas and on the 
influence of temperature, but these considerations do not give any 
insight into the dependence of the ratio on the composition of the 
catalyst. 

The temperature-coefficients of both these reactions are suffici- 
ently large to exclude the hypothesis that every hydrogon and 
carbon monoxide molecule striking the surface and becoming 
attached to the catalyst is oxidised j one is forced to assume that 

the ratio * , which is the ratio of the surface concentrations of the 


two gases, varies with the catalytic material. Adopting the hypo- 
thesis of molecular attachment by one bond for hydrogen and 
carbon monoxide, the ratio of the surface concentrations can be 
derived by Langmuir*s equation : 


N era 

Nq 1 + cr/A 

where A — Avogadro’s constant. 

iVo — number of space lattices per sq. cm. 
or:=>, where F— rate of evaporation from... 


completely 
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covered surface; A, a factor approximating tO' imit/j', 
being tbe fraction of the number of molecules striking 
the surface which are absorbed, 
gram-molecules striking. 

P 

== K where P is the gas pressure, M the molecular, 

Vmt 

weight, and T the absolute temperature, 
a = gram-molecules adsorbed per unit area. 

Hence 

CO-*^Oo( ^HaV^ H 3). 

-PH2-d.H.X^Co'\7^Co2^+ .d-co-Pco) 

Putting A^Q = Ati ., , 

a(;0_ _ ^ 

®Ha Pj^^„(^V(i0‘^2£Q0'P + APqq') 

whilst if each molecule is attached by two bonds, 

«Ha ^C.O.Ps.i'S/^VO 

We have assumed in the former calculation that the surface 


concentration ratio is equal to the ratio 
a 



(where K is a constant), which is actually the case for any one 
particular catalytic material, but a closer appi’oxiination is given 


by 


CO 



wdtere Fh,, is the rate of evaporation of hydrogen from, a ooni- 
pletely covered surface. In the cases considered, where we are 
dealing with the evaporation of a gas from a solid surface, the 
rate of evaporation from a completely covered surface may be 
regarded as a simple function of the vapour pressure. It follows 
that for various surface the rates of evaporation of gases are not 
the same, and we must postulate, as Langmuir has done, quasi- 
chemical combination between gas and surface, these quasi-chemical 
combinations possessing diiferent free energies. Since little is 
known about the unstable hydrides of the elements, the work of 
■Sieverts {Zeitsch. ]}hy^kal. OAew?., 1907, 60, 169, sfig'.; see 
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also D. P. Smith, ,/. Physical Chem., 1918, 23, 186) being devoted 
to th© study of occlusion of this gas in the various rnetais, we may, 
for |)urposes of comparison, regard the free energies of the unstable 
quasi- chemical superficial hydrides or carbonyls as equal or runnmg 
parallel to their heats of formation and stability, whilst a know- 
ledge of the vapour pressures at different temperatures and the 
"specific heats is required for an exact determination of the free 
energy at various temperatures. 

It 'will be noted that the ratio Hg/CO burnt increases pro- 
gressively with the following catalytic materials : iron oxide ; iron 
oxide with promoters j copper oxide; nickel; palladium; this is 
the order of increase in the stability of the hydrides, the union of 
palladium and hydrogen being actually exothermic at the ordinary 
temperature. The rate of evaporation of hydrogen from these 
surfaces, Va.., will therefore, under identical conditions, decrease 
in the above order, or the surface concentration, will increase. 
Hence the ratio a^o/^H:.) which is the ratio of the surface concen- 
trations of the two gases, will alter with the catalytic material, 
and with this alteration in the surface concentrations there will 
be a corresponding alteration in the rates of combustion. As the 
temperature is raised, the rates of evaporation of the gases increase, 
and thus the specific influence of the catalytic material disappears ; 
this inference is clearly indicated in the curves, where it will be 
noted that at 400'^ the ratio is practically independent of the 
catalyst employed. 


Summary. 

The selective combustion of carbon monoxide in hydrogen on 
the surface of catalytic materials is shown to be m case of two 
simultaneous reactions. The rates of combustion of the two gases 
between 100® and 400® are related to the composition of the gaseous 
mixture by the' expression: 

dCco 

~~ar (00) 

Elevation in temperature causes a decrease in the apparent 
selective character of the reaction, and the relationship between 
the influence of temperature and the ratio of gases burnt can be 
calculated approximately from the conception of the critical incre- 
ment as developed by Lewis. 

The results obtained ' are in agreefnent with Langmuirls theory 
of adsorption, in which the adsorbed layer is considered to be only 
VOL. oxv. ' ;p,p 
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on© molecule thick; but the surface concentration of each gas is 
foiincl tO' be dependent, not only on tb© nature of the gas, but also 
of tlie absorbing surface, indicating that the quasi-chemical com- 
binations between gas and surface possess different free energies 
and are not simply the result of differences in activation of the 
reacting gaseous constituents. 

Uniwebsity ConrsaK, London. 

[Received, July 9lh, 1919.] 


LXXXV,— 27ie Temperature of Explosion for Endo- 
thermic Substances. 

By Rasik Lal Datta and Kihah Raotan Chattebjeb. 

Berthelot has shown (Compt. rend., 1887, 105, 1159; 1899, 129, 
926) that certain endothermic substances which, if heated gradu- 
ally, would either volatilise or decompose, can be made to explode 
by throwing them into a vessel previously raised to a suitabry high 
temperature. This result was observed with trinitrophenol, 
di-, and tri-nitronaphthalene, and potassium chlorate. TliVt* 
authors, following up these observations of Berthelot, find that 
for each endothermic substance there is a temperature below which 
explosive decomposition does not occur, and this definite point is 
termed the temperature of explosion. 

The procedure adopted was to drop a small quantity of the sub- 
stance to the bottom of a clean test-tube immersed in a bath of 
potassium hydrogen sulphate just when the temperature of the 
bath has attained the temperature particular to each substance, as 
otherwise a simple decomposition would take place. The tempera- 
ture of this bath, up to 500*^, was recorded on a mercury thermo- 
meter; at higher temperatures,, a thermo-couple was employed. The 
experiment was carried out in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, but 
any other indifferent gas, such as nitrogen, may be used, and ex- 
plosive decomposition occurs with equal readiness in a vacuum. 

From the results recorded below for the temperatures of ex- 
plosion of various substances, one or two conclusions of a general 
kind may be drawn. So far as nitro-derivatives are concerned, it 
appears that, of the disubstituted derivatives of benzene, the ortho- 
compound, as a rule, has the lowest, and the para-compound the 
highest, temperature of explosion. Thus the temperatures of 
explosion for o-, m-, and jwshJoronitrobenzene are 614°, 638°, and 
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720^^ respectively. In tlie case, however, of the nitrophenols, the 
para-compound has a lower temperature of explosion than the 
111 eta -compound. For dinitro-compoiinds with the nitro-groiip in 
the meta-position, the temperature of explosion falls as the number 
of alkyl groups attached to the ring increases. In this connexion, 
the figures for the temperatures of explosion of w- dinitrobenzene, 
2 : 4-dinitrotoluene, and 4 : G-dinitxo-o-xylene may he quoted : they 
are 580°, 470°, and 438° respectively. The same relation holds 
good in the case of trinitro-derivatives. 

In the following record, the temperature of explosion follows 
the name of the compound examined. 


Nitro-com'pounds. 

o-Dinitrobenzene, 472°; m-dinitrohenzene, 580°; 1 : 3 : 5-trinitro- 
benzene, 520°; 2 : 4-dinitrotoluen6, 470°; a-2 : 4 : G-trinitrotoIuene, 
418°; 4 : G-dinitro-o-xylene, 438°; 3 : 4-dinitro-o-xylene, 413°; tri- 
nitroxylene (m. p. 178°), 408°; 2 : 4 ; 6-trimtro-m-xylene, 410 — 412°; 
2:3: 6-trinitro-p^xylene, 410°; dinitromesitylene, 418°; tri- 
nitromesitylene, 415°; trinitrocumene, 602°; 2 : 4-dinitrostilbene, 
412°; o-dinitrostilbene, 420°; a-dinitrodiphenylmethane (m. p, 
181°), 335°; 1 : G-dinitronaphthalene, 492°; 1 : S-dinitronaphtha- 
lene, 445°; trinitronaphthalene (m. p. 122°), 364°; tetranitro- 
naphthalene (m. p. 170°), 323°; o-chloronitrobenzene, 614°; 
OT-chloronitrobenzene, 638°; 2 >-chloronitrobenz 6 ne, 720°; j?-bromo- 
nitrobenzene, 755°; p-iodonitrobenzene, 605°; o^nitroaniline, 655°; 
wv-nitroaniline, 652°; p-nitroaniline, 627°; 2 : 4-dinitroanilin©, 548°; 
p-nitrobenzoio acid, 635°; 2 : 4-dinitrobenzoic acid, 484°; 3;5“di“ 
nitrobenzoic acid, 523°; o-nitrophenol, 630°; m-nitrophenol, 657°; 
p^nitrophenol, 633°; 2 : 4-dinitrophenol, 498°; 2 : 4 : 6-trinitrophenol, 
418°; 3-nitro-o-cresol, 503°; S-nitro-m-cresol, 393° ; 3 : 4-dmitro-o- 
cresol, 472°; 3 : S-dinitro-o-cresol, 455°; 2 : 4 : G-trinitro-m-cresol, 
405°; 5-nitro~p-xyl©nol, 407°; 3 : 5-dinitro-o-xylenoI, 432° ; 2:4:6- 
trinitroresorcinol, 314°; o-dinitrodihydroxydiphenyl (m. p. 184°), 
447° ; 2 : 6-dichloro4-nitrophenol, 548° ; 4 : 6-dichloro-2-nitrophenol, 
562° ; 2 : 6-dibromo-4-nitrophenol, 625°; 4 : 6-dibromo-2-nitropheiiol, 
630°; 2 : 4 : 6-tribromo-3"nitrophenol, 605°; 6-broino-2 : 4-dinitro- 
phenol, 713°; 2-iodo-3-nitrophenol, 448°; 2:4-di-iodO'6-nitro- 
phenoi, 533°; 2:6-di-iodo-4-nitrophenol, 548°. 

Picrates. 

' Ammonium, . picrate, , 423°; hydrazine picrate,, 385°; allylamine, 
picrate, ^ ■270° ; ■ carbamide- ' picrate, 489° ; : ' semicarbazide picrate, 

p ,3? 2 ' 
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474°; giiauidiiie picrate, 498°; hexamethylenetetramine pier ate, 
360°; aniline picrate, 398°; o-tolnidine picrate, 400°; a'liaphtlxol 
picrate, 458° ; ^-naphthol pici'ate, 469° ; naphthalene picrate, 484° ; 
phenaiithrene picrate, 478°; acenaphthene picrate, 418°; pyritiiii'C 
picrate, 432°; quinine picrate, 280°; quinidine picrate, 272°; 
cinchoniiie picrate, 268°; cinchonidine picrate, 260°; stryehnine 
picrate, 290°; atropine picrate, 460°. 


Azo-compounds, 

Azobeuzene, 540°; amincazahenzene, 598°; dimethylaminoazo- 
Ixenzene, 643°; diazoaminohenzene, 703°. 

Haloid Compounds. 

lodofdrm, 295°; |?-di-iodobenz6n6, 788°; , 2:4t6“tri-iodophenel3 
675°; di-iodo-o-cresol, 782° ; 2 : 4 : 6-tri-iodo-?«-cresol, 696° ; 2:4 :6- 
tribromoresorciuol, 713°; 2 : 4 : B-tribromo-orcinol, 793°; penfca- 

bromo-orcinol, 698°. 

Organic Perchlorates. 

Allylamine perchlorate, 262°; methylamine perchlorate, 338° ; 
propylamine perchlorate, 290°; heptylamin© perchlorate, 265°; 
hexylamine perchlorate, 278°; aniline perchlorate, 250°. 

oToluidine perchlorate. — ^This salt has not previously been 
described. It is prepared by neutralising the has© with perchloric 
acid. It does not melt on heating, but slowly carbonises: 

0*0993 gave 6 c.c. Ng at 28° and 760 mm. N~6‘72. 
07 H 9 N,HCi 04 requires N~6'T6 per cent. 

It explodes at 260°. 

m-Toluidirue' per chlorate. ~-~Thh zzXt was prepared by the inter* 
action o£ the hydrochloride of the base and silver perchlorate. It 
melts and chars at 200° : 

0-0804 gave 4-9 c.c. Ng at 28° and 760 mm. N — 6-78, 
C 7 Hghr,HC 104 requires N = 6'76 per cent. 

It exjdodes at 300°. 

The following perchlorates were prepared by double decomposi- 
tion, as in the preceding case. 

p-Toluidifie perchlorate: 

0-1027 gave 6*2 c.c. Ng at 29° and 760 mm. 17= 6*70. 
CyHgNjHClO^ requires 17= 6 ■76- per cent. 

It ©xplod.» at 278°*.. ... 
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m.-A~XyUdme 'perchlorate decomposes at 200° : 

O'lOOO gave 5*8 c.c. Ng at 28° and 760 mm. . 

C8 Hjj^N,HC 104 requires !N=6'33 per cent. 

It explodes at 260°. 

-^-Xylidine perohlorate decomposes at 210° : 

0-1072 gave 6 c.c. Ng at 28° and 760 mm. l!l~6‘53. 
C8HiiN,HCi04 requires N=:6*33 per cent, 

It explodes at 258°. 

Benz?jl amine perchlorate melts at 120°: 

0*0816 gave 5-2 c.c. No at 28° and 760 mm. ]Sr = 7*0a, 
C7Hr)N,HC104 requires N=6*76 per cent. 

It explodes at 305°. 

Plienyletliyiainiiie perchlorate, 280°; a-naphthylamitm® per- 
chlorate, 228°; menthyl amine perchlorate, 308°. 

Ga'ntphylamine perchlorate melts and decomposes a'fc 216°°: 

0*0570 gave 3*1 c.c. Ng at 29° and 760 mm. ]Sr=5‘9S?, 
CioHj 9N,HC104 requires N=6*53 per cent. 

It explodes at 255°. 

Diethylamine perchlorate melts at 107° and is very hy , grwcopio : 
0-1067 gave 7*8 c.c. No at 28° and 760 mm. ¥=8-131. 
C4 HjiN,HCi 64 requires N=8-09 per cent. 

It explodes at 282°. 

Dipropylamine perchlorate, 308°; diamylainiwe peeTCjIlilorate, 
323°: benzylethylamine perchlorate, 322°; benzylmeth-ylanihe per- 
chlorate, 294°. 

Dih emylarnine perchlorate explodes at 290°: 

0-0574 gave 2*6 e.e. Ng at 27° and 760 mra. ¥.=5'3l . 

Cj 4 Hj 5N,HC104 requires N=4*7 per cent. 
p-Tolyltrimsth'plammonhim perchlorate melts at 192°: 

0-0670 gave 3*8 c.c. N^ at 30° and 760 mm. N = 6-0 8, 
CjpHigN,C104 requires ¥=5-62 per cent. 

It explodes at 310°' 

Methylpyridinium explodes at 362°: 

0'066i gave 4*9 aa Ng at 32° and 760 mm. ¥=8*12.. 

CeHgN,C104 requires N=7* 61 per cent. 
SthylpyridinMim, perchlorate t. 

0*0765 gave '4-9 c.c.. N^ at 30°* and''76Q mm.' :¥=7*0f 
, 'C7 Hij,N, 0104, requires. K=6“73 'per cent. 

Neuriue perchlorate, ; 298° ; phenylbenzylmethylami,x:ioiiQiii:aitt per- 
chlorate, 275°;: trim ethylsulphoniunx perchlorate, ;^#®^;, ethyl- 
.qiiinolinium perchlorate, 330°; jjropylquiaolittiiun pesrclolorate, 
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342® I ethylqumaidinitiDi perclilorate, 268°; hydrazine monoper- 
cMoratOj 238°; hydrazine diperchlorate, 215°; trimethylenedi- 
amine perchlorate, 310°; ethylenediamine perchlorate, 270°. 
Guanidine perchlorate melts at 237°: 

0*2249 gave 53 c.c. Ng at 29° and 760 mm. N = 26-15. 
CH5N3,HC104 requires N= 26*41 per cent. 

It explodes at 367°. 

Semicarh azide perchlorate explodes at 278°: 

0*0929 gave 20*2 c.c. N2 ^0° and 760 mm. 17 = 24*01. 

CIl50N3,HC104 requires N=24'00 per cent. 

Piperazine perchlorate melts at 80°: 

0*1156 gave 9 c.c. Ng at 29° and 760 mm. N=8*64. 
C4 HioN 2,2HCI04,2H20 requires N=8*69 per cent. 

It explodes at 290°. 

cyPhenylenediamine perchlorate explodes at 250°: 

0*0310 gave 2*6 c.c. Ng at 27° and 760 mm. N = 9*31. 

CgHgNg, 2110164 requires N=9*09 per cent. 
7?i-Ph6nylenediamine perchlorate, 263°; p-phenylenediamine 
perchlorate, 280°. 

Alhaloidsy etc. 

Brucine, 793°; narcotine, 720°; narceine, 697°; chloral urethane, 
673°; oxalylhydrazide, 548°; acetophenoneoxime, 734°; henzil, 
643°." 

Investigations on similar lines are being continued. 

CHSMIOAli LaBOBATOEY, 

UxivKBsrry Coixegs: or Scienoe, 

Pbesiubnoy Coixeqe, Caxoutta. [ Received , May 9ft, 1918.] 


LXXXVL - — The Preparation of Butylamine and of 
n-Dihutylamine. The Separation of Aliphatic 
Amines hy Partial Neutralisation, 

By Emil Alphqnse Wbener. 

The preparation of '«-butylamine, and of ?irdibutylamme, from the 
interaction of butyl bromide and ammonia in alcoholic solution at 
the ordinary temperature has been investigated. A procedure simi- 
lar to that employed in the preparation of the corresponding ethyl 
derivatives of ammonia was adopted (T., 1918, 113, 899), 
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The details of a few experiments on a simple metliod for tlie 
separation of amines from intermediate distillates are recorded, and 
whilst the results have a practical value as regards the economic 
preparation of amines on a large scale, they go to show that the 
prevailing views with respect to the relative basicity of primary, 
secondary, and tertiary aliphatic amines require to be modified. 
(Expts. 2, 3, and 4.) 


Experimental. 

?i-Butyl bromide was conveniently prepared by distillation at 
98 — 100° of a mixture of butyl alcohol, sulphuric acid, and sodium 
bromide in molecular proportions, the temperature being raised to 
120° towards the end of the process. The yield of the crude product, 
dried over calcium chloride, was equal to 92 per cent, of the theo- 
retical, and from 1126 grams there were obtained after redistillatioii 
1082 grams of pure butyl bromide, boiling at 100 — 101°. 

Expt. J.— Four litres of 90 per cent, alcohol were saturated with 
ammonia until 500 grams of the gas had been dissolved ; 200 grams 
of butyl bromide were added (ratio butyl bromide to NHg approxi- 
mately 1 to 20), after which, at successive intervals of three days, 
fresh quantities of the alkyl haloid were added as follows : 180, 170, 
160, 150, and finally 140 grams. Thus, in all, 1000 grams were 
added over a period of fifteen days; preliminary tests had shown 
that nearly all of the butyl bromide was decomposed after three 
days. Only a few crystals of ammonium bromide separated, and on 
the twentieth day the alcoholic solution was concentrated by dis- 
tillation, when 175 grams of ammonium bromide were recovered. 
As no crystalline matter separated after further concentration, the 
product was diluted with water and boiled to expel the last traces of 
alcohol. A dark brown, syrupy liquid (1200 grams) was ultimately 
obtained, which, analysis showed, contained 399'4 grams of bromine ; 
hence this required 200 grams of sodium hydroxide for the libera- 
tion of the total amines present. 

Whilst the separation of butylamine (b, p. 7 6°) from dibutylamin© 
(161°) by distillation was comparatively simple, this was not so as 
regards the separation of the latter from tributylamine (214°). 
Hence, in order to avoid tedious fractionations of a mixture of all 
three amines, fractional treatment with sodium hydroxide was 
adopted as a preliminary (T., loc. dt.). 

• The product was .introduced into 'a' large' separating ' funnel, 
40 grams of sodium hydroxide dissolved in 80 c.c. of water were 
added, and. the mixture .was vigorously agitated' at' intervals;, after a 
few 'hours the layer of '■''■a.mme^ -v^hioh' had separated' was 'removed, 
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It weiglied 67 grams (dry) and was a mixture of di- and tri-butyl- 
aminej in wHch .the latter largely predominated ; it was dealt with as 
described later. (Amine A, Expt. 2.) ' 

After the addition of 80 grams of sodium hydroxide to the residual 
liquid, followed by brisk agitation, 200 grams of ‘ amine ’ (B) were 
separated. This was distilled, with the aid of a tliree-bulb pear- 
shaped still-head, and 109 grams of pure dibutylamine were col- 
lected, after 49 grams had passed over between 80° and 158° (dealt 
with under Expt. 3). The residue, 42 grams, boiling above 161° 
was added to ' amine * (A). To the remaining solution a final quan- 
tity of 80 grams of sodium hydroxide was added, the mixture was 
transferred to a flask, and the whole of the liberated amine was 
removed by distillation at 90°. The product, ‘ amine ’ (C), weighed 
187 grams (dry ) ; it was redistilled, using a three-column evaporator 
still-head, and 167 grams of pure butylamine (76 — 77°) were col- 
lected. The residue (20 grams) was added to the first distillate 
(49 grams) from ^ amine’ (B). 

Separation of a Mixture of Dibutylamine and Trihutylamine, 
by Partial- N eutralisation nsith Hydrochloric Acid. 

The separation of the mixture of 'amine’ (A) with the residue 
from ' amine ’ (B) into its constituent® by fractional distillation was 
abandoned as hopeless; thus, for example, whilst the greater part 
passed over before the boiling point (214°) of tributylamine was 
reached, the first fraction (162-— 180°) contained 10*7 per cent, of 
tributylamine, and the last fraction (200—214°) contained 16’6 per 
cent, of dibutylamine.. . 

The following simple procedure gave the desired result : 

Pxpt, 2. — The mixture, 98 grams, which on analysis was found to 
contain 51 grams of dibutylamine, was placed in a separating funnel 
and 132 c.c. of Sf^-hydrochloric acid * and 40 c.c. of water were 
added. The product was thoroughly agitated, and after a few hours 
the layer of insoluble amine was removed. It weighed 46 grains, 
and distilled steadily at 212-^214°; it was therefore pur© tributyl- 
amine. 

The aquKJUs solution was evaporated at 100°, and the residue 
dried over sulphuric acid; it weighed 64' 3 grams and coutamed 
Ci = 2T46, whilst (0^11^)2^^,1101 requires Cl — 21*45 per cent. 

The separation of the two amme.s was therefore complete. 

* The amomit of hydrochloric acid required to combine with the dibutyl- 
aariue cmfy ; ■ tito extra water waa.- necessary to. keep the salt in Eo.ltitioa. 
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Separation of a Mixture, of Butylamine and Dihutylamine by 
Partial Neutralisation with Hydrochloric Acid. 

Bxpt. 3. — The fraction collected between 80° and 158° (49 grams) 
from the distillation of ' ainine ’ (B) and the residue (20 grams) from 
the distillation of ' amine ' (C) were mixed. Analysis showed that 
the product contained approximately 48 grams of butylamine. .Tt 
was well agitated with 220 c.c. of 3jY-hydrochloric acid in a separat- 
ing funnel and allowed to remain for twenty-four hours. The solu- 
tion was extracted twice with 70 c.c. of ether to remove all the free 
amine. The ethereal solution (previously dried) was distilled, and 
after removal of the solvent and of a few c.c. of amine which passed 
over below 161°, 18 grams of pure dibutylamine were collected. 

The aqueous solution was evaporated at 100°, and the residue 
dried over sulphuric acid. It contained Cl = 31‘14, whilst 
C^Hg’NHgjHCl requires Cl = 32’42 per cent. The weight was 74 
grams, and the proportion of butylamine hydrochloride was equal to 
86’ 2 per cent. Whilst the separation in this case was not so oom- 
plet© as in Expt. 2, the results show that on a manufacturing scale 
the recovery of amines from intermediate distillates and residues 
could be economically effected by this method. 

The total yields of the respective amines were : butylamine, 215 
grams =40’ 2 per cent.; dibutylamine, 181 grams = 4T1 per cent.; 
and tributylamine, 47 grams = 10’4 per cent, of the theoretical. 
When 200 grams of butyl bromide were added to 3 litres of 90 per 
cent, alcohol, saturated with ammonia as in Expt. 1, and the product 
worked up after five days, 73 grams of butylamine, equal to 68'5 per 
cent, of the theoretical, were obtained; the yield of dibutylamine 
was 28 grams, equal to 31’9 per cent, of the theoretical, and no 
tributylamine was formed. 

The following ?i-butyl derivatives were incidentally prepared in 
connexion with other work : 

Ethyl w-butylcarbamate, C4Hg‘NH*C02Et, from the interaction 
of butylamine and ethyl chloroformate dissolved in benzene, was 
obtained in theoretical yield as a colourless oil which boiled at 
202— 203°/765’6 mm. (van Erp, i?ec. trav. chim.^ 1895, 14, 1, gives 
100°/15 mm.). 

Dibutyharhamyl chloride^ (C 4 Hg) 2 N*COd, a colourless oil, which 
boiled at 242 — -243°/ 755 mm., and became pink on exposure to air, 

: was obtained from the mteraction of carbonyl chloride, and dibutyl- 
■ amine dissolved , in 'benzene. ■ 

Trihutylcarhamide,, Gi^^'^PPQQM(^f&^^^^ was obtained as a 
''^ 'viscous; colourless liquid which' boiled' at 238— 239°/ 766 mm., by the 

^ ^ ■ 1?, F* . ■ 
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action of biitylamine on the foregoing compoimd dissolved in 
benzene. 

&'S>-Dihutylcarh amide, NH 3 *CO*K(C 4 H 9 ) 2 . — The preparation of this 
derivative furnished an interesting example of the use of benzene in 
obtaining an anhydrous solid as described by Atkins and Wilson 
(T.j 1915j, 107, 916); and the. details are perhaps worth recording. 
Potassium cyanate was added to an aqueous solution of dibutylamine 
hydrocliloride, and a viscous oil separated rapidly when the solution 
was heated to^ 100°. The oil, which was readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, or benzene, showed no signs of crystallisation * 
after it had remained for three days in a desiccator over sulphuric 
acid. The addition o^f light petroleum to the cold solution in 
benzene failed to induce crystallisation, and with the object of 
removing the solvent the mixture was distilled from a flask plunged 
in hot water. When a portion of the solvent had passed over as a 
turbid mixture, a sudden copious separation of needle-shaped crys- 
tals, melting at 149 — 150°, took place, while the liquid was still 
warm. 

Pound : N = 16T1. C 9 H 20 ON 2 requires 17 = 16*28 per cent. 

The compound is very hygroscopic; it liquefies after exposure to 
the air for a few minutes. 

Separation of Diethylamme from Triethylamine hy Partial 
W eutralisation vnth Hydrochloric Acid. 

The following experiment supplies a further illustration of the 
use of this method. 

Expt. 4. — In the preparation of a considerable quantity of 
diethyiamine, a fraction was collected between 75° and 91°; it had 
the composition ]SrHBi^=:6‘74 per cent., 17Et3= 93*26 per cent. It 
weighed 146 grams, and therefore contained 9*84 grams of diethyl- 
amine. It was mixed with 67 c.c. of 2iT-hydroGhIoriG acid and 
.treated as described in Bxpt. 3. ■ - 

The free amine was collected without loss and boiled at 90 — ‘91°, 
the boiling point of pure triethylamine. 

The hydrochloride recovered from the aqueous solution contained 
0=32*22, whilst (C 2 H 5 ) 2 l 7 H,HCl requires 01 = 32*42 per cent. 

. Chemicau LABOBAroax, 

■ . Tmurr Coiamou, ... 

, DuBMsr. [Eeceived, July 23rd, 1019.} 

* Monobutylearbami de melts at 86* ; disubstituted carbarDides of the above 
type generally malt at a much higher temperature than the 'monosubstituted 
derivatives. 
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LXXXVIL — The Abnormal Behaviour of Glyoxaline- 
carhoxylic Esters and Anilides toivards Diazonium 
Salts. 

By Robert George Fargher and Frank Lee Pyman. 

In a recent paper (tiiis vol., p. 217), we put forward evidence show- 
ing that glyoxalines are only capable of coupling with diazonium 
salts when they contain a free imino-group and also a hydrogen 
atom or some other displaceable group, such as the carboxyl group, 
in one of the 2-, 4-, or 5-positions, Numerous derivatives of 
glyoxaline, in which these conditions are fulfilled, have been shown 
to couple with sodium diazobenzene-^7-suiphonate in aqueous sodium 
carbonate, but an exceptional behaviour is shown by the esters of 
5-methylglyoxaline-4-carboxylic acid (Gerngross, Ber., 1912, 45, 
513) and the esters of glyoxaline-4-carboxylic acid (Pyman, T., 
1916, 109, 186). These give a negative result, whereas the- corre- 
sponding acids behave normally, giving, deep red solutions with the 
reagent. 

With the object of finding some clue to this abnormality, we have 
examined the behaviour of a number of carboxylic acids containing 
the glyoxaline nucleus and their esters towards sodium diazobenzene- 
;p-sulphonate in aqueous sodium carbonate. All the acids examined 
gave a positive result, and so also did the esters of those acids, such 
as glyoxalineacotic acid, in which the carbonyl group is separated 
from the glyoxaline nucleus by a chain of one or more carbon atoms. 
The esters of the 2-alkylglyoxaline-4-carboxylic acids, however, like 
those of glyoxaline-d-carboxylic acid and 5-inethylglyoxaline-4- 
carboxy lie acid, gave a negative result, and so also did the anilides 
of glyoxaline-4-carboxylic acid and its 2-alkyl derivatives. In order 
to ensure that the difference in behaviour was not due to the 
particular conditions selected for the test, the action of benzene- 
diazonium chloride and jj-nitrobenzenediazonium chloride on 
glyoxaline-4-caiboxyiic acid and ethyl glyoxaline-4-carboxylate was 
examined. In the presence of hydrochloric acid or acetic acid, 
neither of the derivatives coupled, whilst in the presence of sodium 
carbonate or sodium hydroxide the acid coupled but the ester did 
not.' 

The abnormality is thus seen to be connected with the direct 
attachment of the carboxyalkyl . or carhoxyanilide group to the 
glyoxaline nucleus,,', and ,, would. -seem, to, be . due,': to, .the .. mutual,' 
influence of the imino- and carbonyl groups. 


P p* ,2, 
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Furfclier than this w© do not as yet feel able to oft’er any explan- 
ation of the abnormality. The fact that all the giyoxalinecarb- 
oxylic esters and anilides behave normally towards silver nitrate 
in ainmoniacal solution, yielding insoluble silver salts, rules out any 
formula such as (I) not containing a free iminic or acidic hydrogen 
atom, whilst their stability towards potassium permanganate in 
acid solution would appear to indicate that they exist as true 
glyoxalines in the presence of mineral acids. 




I — 0~ 

R-CH-C- 


CH-N 

{!•> 


>CH or 


R-C(0B):C— N, 


ch:n- 


.>CH 


( 11 .) 


There is, however, the possibility of a molecular rearrangement, 
such as that represented by formula (II), taking place under the 
influence of alkalis. The nitroglyoxalines also fail to couple witli 
diazonium salts, and here the explanation seems clear, since these 
compounds dissolve in alkalis with a yellow colour, yielding salts 
which are no doubt derived from the corresponding nitronic acids, 
as Windaus (Rar., 1909, 44 , 758) has suggested, and no longer 
contain an imino-group. 


NOg-C-ISH. 


alkalis 



Na02N:C— N 

ch:n 


>CH. 


The glyoxaHnecarboxylic esters and anilides, however, yield 
colourless solutions with alkalis, and although, hearing in mind 
that the nitrogiyoxalmes themselves are colourless and their alkaline 
solutions only comparatively pale yellow, the lack of colour would 
alone seem insufficient to preclude a fomula such as (II), w© do 
not feel Justified in advancing it as more than a possibility until 
further experimental evidence has been accumulated. 

While seeking for comparable instances of the mutuah influence 
of imino- and carbonyl groups, we have observed that whereas 
anthranilic acid couples with sodium diazohenzene- 37 -sulphonate or 
p-nitrobenzenediazonium chloride in sodium carbonate solution, 
ethyl anthranilate gives a negative result. Both, of course, couple 
in acid solution. Further, it is perhaps worth noting that whereas 
the hydrochloride of anthranilic acid is stable in aqueous solution, 
the hydrochlorides of its methyl and ethyl eaters are readily hydro- 
lysed in cold aqueous solution with liberation of the free ester (com- 
pare Kolbe, pr. (7feem., 1884, [ii], SO, 474 ; FrSnkel and Spiro, 
Ber., 1895, 28, 1686; E, and H. Erdmann, Ber., 1899, 32, 1213), 
and whilst ■s-ethylenebisanthranilic acid dissolves readily in dilute 
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mineral acids, the corresponding methyl ester is insoluhle even in 
excess (Frankel and Spiro, loc. cit.'). 

Experimental. 

The esters described in this communication were prepared by 
boiling the acids with absolute alcohol saturated with hydrogen 
chloride. After removing the excess of alcohol and adding cold 
saturated aqueous potassium carbonate, the esters of the 2-alkyl- 
glyoxaline-4-carhoxylic acids separated in a crystalline state. The 
other esters were extracted from the solutions by means of chloro- 
form, and crystallised either as base or as hydrogen oxalate. 

Ethyl %mtthylglyoxaline.-^-carboxylate crystallises from ethyl 
acetate in clusters of fine, shimmering needles, which melt at 156° 
(corr.) and are anhydrous. It is sparingly soluble in water, but 
readily so in alcohol or ethyl acetate. 

Found: C = 54-3 ; H = 6'7 ; N = 17-9. 

C7H10O3N2 (154T') requires C = 54-5; H = 6-5; N=18'2 per cent. 

The ester gives no coloration with sodium diazobenzene- 
^>sulphonat© in sodium carbonate solution. 

2-Et}iylglyataline-4z-carhoxylic Acid and Us Berivatines. 

^-Ethylglyoxaline-A-carhoxyanilide is prepared from 2-ethyl- 
glyoxaline-4 : 6-dicarboxylic acid in a yield amounting to 45 per 
cent, of the theoretical by the general method described in a 
previous communication (this vol., p. 217). It is readily soluble in 
alcohol but veiy sparingly so even in boiling water, from which it 
crystallises in clusters of fine needles; these are anhydi’ous and melt 
at 193° (corr,), sintering fi-om 190°. It gives no coloration with 
sodium diazohenz6ne-j?-sulphonate in sodium carbonate solution. 

Found: C==66-6; H = 5-8; N=19-2. ' 

CiaHisONg (216-2) requires 0 = 66-9 • H = 5-6; N = 19'5 per ceiit. 

2~EthylglyoxalineA-carh(>xylic acid is obtained in good yield by 
the hydrolysis of, the corresponding anilide by dilute hydrochloric 
acid at 130°. It is readily soluble in hot water, but sparingly so 
in cold, and crystallises from the former in well-defined, pris- 
matic needles which contain two molecules of water of crystallisa- 
tion. After drying at 110°, it melts at 252° (corr.), sintering from 
248°. It gives an immediate hiood-red coloration with sodium 
diazobenzene-^-sulphonate in sodium carbonate solution. 

. Found, in air-dried acid: loss'at-'110°=20-7.^ 

" -requires 20’ 5 per cent. . 
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111 acid dried at 110°, C = 51*3; H=:5-7i N, = 19-9. 

Ce'HsOgNg (1401) requires 0=51-4; H = 5*8j N = 20-0 per cent. 

The picrate crystailisee from water in large, prismatic needles 
containing one and a-half molecules of water of crystallisation. 
After drying at 60° in a vacuum, it sinters above 170° and forms 
a turbid liquid, which becomes clear at about 195°. 

Found, in air-dried salt, H20 = 6'9. 

C6Hg02N2,C6H30-N3,l|H20 requires 6’8 per cent. 

Ill dried salt, N = 18-7. 

C6H3O2N2JC6H3O7N3 (369-2) requires N = 19-0 per cent. 

Ethyl ^-etliylglyoxaHne-^rcaThoxylate crystallises from ethyl 
acetate, in which it is readily soluble, in prismatic needles which 
melt at 129° (corr.), and are anhydrous. It is readily soluble in 
alcohol, but sparingly so in wat«r. It gives no coloration with 
sodium diazobenz6ne-j?-sulphonate in sodium carbonate solution. 

Found: C = 56‘8; H = 7-2; N = 16-5. 

CgHjaOgNg (168-2) requires C = 57-l; H = 7-2; N = 16-6 per cent. 


l-PhenylglyoxaUneA-carhoxylic Acid and its Derivatives, 

%Phemjlglyoxaline-4,-carboxyamlide is prepared by the action of 
boiling aniline on 2-phenylglyoxalme-4 : 5-dicarboxylic acid in a 
yield amounting to 74 per cent, of the theoretical. As it is prac- 
tically insoluble in boiling water, it is left behind after the steam 
distillation somewhat contaminated by resinous impurities, which 
are readily removed by grinding and washing with ice-cold alcohol. 
It is sparingly soluble in alcohol or the other usual organic solvents, 
and separates from alcohol in minute, glistening needles, which 
melt at 263° (corr.) and are anhydrous. It gives no coloration 
with sodium diazobenzene-p-sulphonate in sodium carbonate 
solution.^ ' 

CigHjgONs (263-2) requires C = 73'0; H = 5*0; ]SrF=16-0 per cent. 

li-PhenylglyoxalineA-carhoxylic acid is obtained in good yield by 
the hydrolysis of the corresponding anilide, which, however, is much 
more stable towards acid hydrolysis than the 2-alkyl derivatives. 
At 130° the reaction proceeds very slowly, but at 145 — 150° the 
reaction is ' Complete after eight to nine ' hours’'' heating; ■' The acid 
separates from boiling water, in which .it is fairly readily soluble, in 
tan-shaped clusters of minute needles containing one and a-half 
molecules of water of crystallisation. After drying at 110°, it 
melts and effervesces at 239° (corr.). The acid gives an immediate 
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red coloration witix sodium diazobeIlzene-J^sulp]lonate in sodium 
carbonate solution. 

Found, in air-dried material: loss at 110°=:12'7. 

IIH 2 O requires 12‘6 per cent. 

Ill substance dried at 110°, C = 63'5; H==4-5; N = 14-8. 
CioHsOaK (188-1) requires G = 63-8; H = 4-3; N = 14-9 per cent. 

Ethyl %plienylglyoxaline-^-carhoxylate crystallises from etliyl 
acetate in minute needles, wliicli melt at 189° (corr.), sintering 
above 183°. It is readily soluble in alcohol or hot ethyl acetate, 
less readily so in cold ethyl acetate, and very sparingly so in water. 
It gives no coloration with sodium diazohenz6ne-/>sulphonate in 
sodium carbonate solution. 

Found, in air-dried substance; loss at 100° = 9*5. 

Found, in dried substance: C = 66-5j H=5*7 ; N = 12-9. 
C 12 H 12 O 2 N 2 (216-1) requires C = 66-6; H = 5-6; N = 13-0 per cent. 

Ethyl Glyoxaline-4:-acet(Ue . — ^^This was prepared previously by 
the action of alcoholic hydrogen chloride on 4-cyanomethyI- 
glyoxaline (T., 1911, 99, 681), and can also be obtained by the 
esterification of the corresponding acid or by the action of alcohol 
on the hydrochloride of glyoxaline-4-acetyl chloride. It gives a 
deep red colour when mixed with sodium diazobenzene-p-sulphonate 
in aqueous sodium carbonate. 

Glyoxaline-4c-acetyl chloride hydrochloride can be prepared in a 
crystalline state by the method given below. The crude product 
contains less than the theoretical amount of chlorine, and we have 
been unable to devise a satisfactory method of purifying it. 

Five grams of phosphorous pentachloride and 6 c.c. of thionyl 
chloride were heated on the water-bath to incipient ebullition 
(about 50°), and 4 grams of glyoxaline-4-acetic acid hydrochloride 
were added, the mixture being well stirred. Evolution of hydrogen 
chloride took place, and the pasty mass quickly became crystalline, 
forming minute leaflets. When the reaction had ended, the mass 
was diluted witfi. chloroform, filtered, washed with chloroform, and 
dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid and sodium hydroxide. The 
dry, crystalline powder obtained in this way was pale pink and 
|mounted tO' 4'4 grams, that is, 97'7 per cent, of the theoretical. 
The specimen with the highest chlorine content melted and decom- 
posed at 127° (corr.), the others at 125°. . 

■ Found: 0 = 33*2; H=3-&;- Cl-35-5, 35-1, 36-8 (in 'different, 
specimens). 

, ...CgligON^Cl^HCl (181'0):rBquire5.-C-^,33-2; H = 3-3; 01=39-2 per 

■^cent.. ;■ 
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Ethyl This was purified Tby crystal- 

lisation of the hydrogen oxalate from alcohol. The ester formed 
an oil, which gave an immediate blood-red colour with sodiiiin 
diazobenzeiie-p-siilphonate in aqueous sodium carbonate. 

The hydrogeth owalate separates from alcohol in colourless, 
sliimniering leaflets, which are anhydrous and melt at 160° (corr.) 
after sintering from 155°. It is readily soluble in water or hot 
alcohol, but sparingly so in cold alcohol. 

Found; C = 48T; H=6-0; ;N = 11’8. 

(CsHi. 202N2)4(C2H204)3 (942*7) requires 0=48*4; H = 5*8; N = ll*9 
per cent. 

Ethyl a-hydroxy-^-glyoxcdine-A.-pro'pionMe crystallises from dry 
chloroform in minute, colourless plates which melt at 118 — 119° 
(corr.), and are anhydrous. It is readily soluble in water or 
alcohol, sparingly so in chloroform, and insoluble in etber. It gives 
a cherry-red colour with sodium diazobenzeiie-p-sulphonate in 
aqueous sodium carbonate. 

Found: C = 52*3; H = 6*o. 

CgHi203N2 (184*1) requires 0=52*2; H = 6*6 per cent. 

WBiiooMS! Chbmioal Rbsbabch: Labosatories, 

LoinooN, E.C. 1 . [Received, July 1919.] 


LXXXVIIL — The Free Energy of Dilution of Aqueous 
Sodium Chlonde Solutions. 

By Aethur John Allmand and Wilfrid Oustav Polack, 

This work, which was commenced a few months prior to the out- 
break of war, was undertaken with the view of investigating system- 
atically the relations existing between activity an<| concentration 
for the different molecular species present in aqueous solutions of 
typical binary electrolytes, working between the limits of saturated 
solutions and solutions of dilution only determined by difficulties 
of meaaai’emeiit. G. N. Lewis, to whom we owe the introduction| 
into tliermodyiiamics of the term activity ” {Zeitsch. jjhysikaL 
CheuK, 1907, 61. 129), has also provided a very convenient way of 
expressing the deviations-— true or apparent-— from the laws of 
perfect solutions which are exhibited by the ions and by the mole- 
cules of undissociated electrolyte, namely,,by the use of the magni- 
tude ‘'^activity coefficient.” The- activity coefficient ” of ‘a 
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cliemical species in any phase is the ratio activity/ concentration 
for that species in the given phase. In the case of electrolytes, 
activity can be measured by any of the related thermodynamic 
methods (that is, osmotic pressure, lowering of freezing point, 
electromotive force), whilst the concentration can be determined 
from conductivity methods, with or without the rather uncertain 
correction for viscosity. The extent to which the activity 
coefficient differs from unity and changes in magnitude with 
change of concentration is a measure of the abnormality of the 
thermodynamic behaviour of the chemical species in question under 
the experimental conditions. 

The same author (/. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1912, 34, 1631), in an 
important critical survey of the subject, discusses the then avail- 
able experimental data, including measurements of solubility pro- 
duct, depression of freezing point, and electromotive force. Assum- 
ing the validity of the conductivity method of arriving at con- 
centration values, the conclusion drawn is that, whilst in very 
dilute solutions concentrations and activities of ions are directly 
proportional, their activity coefficients fall off somewhat as the 
solutions become, more concentrated. On the other hand, the 
activity coefficients of the undissociated molecules of electrolytes 
increase rapidly with increase of concentration. Specific effects for 
ions would appear to enter at concentrations higher than OAN. 
Later in his paper, he seriously disputes the basis of the Kohl- 
rausch method of arriving at the ionic and undissociatecl-molecule 
concentrations, believing it to be vitiated by changes in the mobility 
of ions with concentration, a view first put forward by Jahn 
(Zeitsch. phijsikal. Cheni.^ 1900, 33 , 545). His final conclusion is 
that ionic activities and concentrations are px'oportioiial in dilute 
solutions up to OTA, the activity coefficients therefore being unity 
throughout this region. 

These views have been much discussed during the last few years. 
The conclusion generally drawn (see, for example, Bates, J. Am&r. 
Ghem. Soc., 1915, 37, 1421) is that the conductance-viscosity ratio 
is a measure of concentration, leaving unexplained the undoubted 
discrepancies between activity and concentration even in dilute 
solutions. When the present measurements were iindertahen, how- 
ever, the matter had still to be regarded as an open one. One 
point which it was hoped to elucidate was the magnitude of the 
specific effects, if any, in the variations of the activity coefficiente 
of the ions with concentration. By making measurements with 
four, different electrolytes, such as MA, -MBj NA, and HB, and by 
comparing these with ,Gne'' anQth6r :at' concentrations at which the 
ionic concentrations in The' solutions, of; the four different electro;- 
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lytes, as detemiined by tbe conductance-viscosity ratio, are 
identical, it should be possible to test this point for the ions M‘, 
N *5 A ^5 and Bh Hitherto, the assumption — a probable one — ^has 
been made that the activities of the two ions are identical in any 
solution of a binary electrolyte where their concentrations, ex- 
cluding complex-formation and solvation, are necessarily the same. 

The electromotive force method of measurement was chosen. 
Tolman and Ferguson (-7. Amer. Ghem. Soc,, 1912, 34, 232) had 
already used it successfully for measurements of activity coefficient 
on dilute aqueous solutions of hydrochloric acid. It v^as intended 
to use as electrolytes the chlorides, bromides, iodides, hydroxides, 
and sulphates of sodium, potassium, and lithium, and one of the 
authors had already found (T., 1914, 105, 1941) the amalgam 
electrodes prepared according to the directions of G-. N. Lewis and 
his co-workers (J , Amer. Ghem. Soc. ^ 1910, 32, 1459; 1912, 34, 
119) to function satisfactorily. 

The principle of the method is briefly as follows. If two cells 
are set up, 

{1) Electrode reversible 1 Solution of AB. j Electrode reversible 

to ion A. 1 Concentration Oy. } to ion B. 

(2) Electrode reversible [ Solution of AB. j Electrode reversible 

to ion A. ! Concentration \ to ion B. 

the electrode systems being identical, and the two combinations 

only differing in the values of the concentrations and 
{Gi‘^C<^, the difference between the electromotive forces of the 
two cells {E) is a measure of the free energy of dilution of AB 
from the concentration to the concentration C^- If the ions 
are both univalent, the free energy of dilution per gram-molecule 
is expressed, by , ' 

L^^2jun(lis8. 

where a represents activity and the suffixes refer to the two solu- 
tions and to the undissociated molecules and the different ions. 
Making the assumption mentioned above that [«]4 = [a]B for the 
.■ same solution, we have 

W'“. 

[a.],.. 

■The measurenients. of electromotive, force .allow, therefore, the 
immediate calculation of activity ratios for, the solutions concerned, 
and from these, using concentration data... obtained from measure- 

* Professor G. Lewis informed us-, by letter, that Professor Tolman had 
no iatwitioii of oontinuiag the woric further. ' 
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iiients of conductivity, tlie activity coefficient ratios follow 
immediately. 

In order to calculate heats of dilution, measurenients were carried 
out at 18° and 25°. Their close proximity was compensated for 
by the possibility of utilising the existing conductivity data for 
calculations of concentration. 

Measurements with sodium chloride were completed before the 
end of 1914. It has been impossible to resume the work, and the 
results are consec|uent]y published as they stand. 

Several papers dealing with the same or with closely related 
problems have been published in America in the interval. Such 
are those of Bates (loc. cit.), Macinnes and Parker (/. Amer. 
Chem. Soc,, 1915, 37, 1445), Forbes and Anderegg (ihid., 1676), 
Harned {ihid., 2460; 1916, 38, 1986; 1918, 40, 1461), Ellis {iUd.y 
1916, 38, 787), Ferguson (J. Physical Ghem., 1916, 20, 326), 
Linhart (</. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1917, 39, 615, 2601), Noyes and 
Ellis {ibid., 2532), Pearce and Mortimer {ibid., 1918, 40, 509), 
and Rodebush {ibid., 1204). Some of these will be referred to 
later. 

Experimental. 

The sodium amalgam was prepared precisely as described by 
Lewis and Kraus (J-oc. dt.), except that the mercury was distilled 
over more rapidly on to the sodium by enclosing the containing 
vessel in an asbestos oven, the mercury being heated to about 280° 
and the sodium to 130°. The mercury employed, both for making 
the amalgams, as also for the calomel electrodes, was purified by 
passing at least twice down the usual column of acid mercurous 
nitrate. The amalgam was indistinguishable from mercury in 
appearance, and i-emained so for more than four years. 

The amalgam electrode vessels were as designed by Lewis and 
Kraus. The calomel electrode vessels used were chiefly (see, how- 
ever, later) of the usual Ostwald type, the connecting tubes being 
made as short and as wide as practicable in order to diminish the 
resistance, The calomel, after being washed several times by 
shaking with a small quantity of the solution and a little mercury, 
was shaken with a larger quantity of the solution, the liquid with 
the calomel in suspension being drawn into the carefully cleaned 
and dried electrode vessels. From four to six electrodes were pre- 
pared for each concentration of sodium chloride solution for which 
the electromotive force was measured, and, after allowing time for 
their potentials to hecome constant (usually eighteen hours), they 
were compared, against.,. one', another, ’ Electrodes which Agreed at 
18° 'were, always found to agree at’ , .When several electrodes 
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liad been obtained showing a maximum diSerence ‘between any 
pair of about 0'3 millivolt, one of them was chosen for the actual 
measurements (or one for the measurements at 18° and another 
for 258), and generally compared again with the others after the 
measurements. 

In all, seven concentrations of sodium chloride were employed, 
namely, 5*41iV (saturated at 18°),* SiV, O'liV, 0*0271^, 

and O-OliY. The solutions were made up to volume at 18°. With 
solutions of concentration O'SiY and above, the measurements can 
readily be carried out with considerable accuracy. The solution is 
contained in a glass tube 10 cm. long and 3‘5 cm, in diameter, 
suitably clamped in the thermostat, and into this tube dip the 
no252les of the amalgam and calomel electrodes, also clamped to 
separate stands. The essential parts of the calomel electrode are 
also in the thermostat. 'While the measurement is being made, 
amalgam drops very slowly from the nozzle of the electrode, and 
the electromotive force remains practically constant. 

With the more dilute solutions, however, several difficulties arise. 
The most serious of them is the decomposition of the amalgam on 
coming into contact with the solution. As pointed out by Lewis 
and Kraus, the decomposition takes place chiefly on small specks 
floating on the surface of the amalgam, and when the electrode 
has been in use for a minute or so, these are carried away. Never- 
thel^s, the amalgam which collects at the foot of the tube con- 
taining the solution continues to decompose, and there is always 
some visible decompQsition at the nozzle of the electrode, even 
when the surface seems to be perfectly clean. This tends to 
make' the' potential of the electrode leas negative in two ways, 
namely, (i) by increasing the sodion concentration in the liquid 
surrounding the nozzle of the electrode, and (ii) by decreasing the 
sodium concentration in the surface layers of the amalgam. The 
effect of (i) obviously increases rapidly with increasing dilution, 
not only because of the increase in the actual rate of decomposi- 
tion, hut also because of th© relatively larger effect produced on 
the concentration of the sodions. The conseptuence of (ii) is that 
the potential fluctuates, rising suddenly as each drop ' of amalgam 
becomes detached, exposing a fresh surface. To counteract this. 
It is necessary to allow the amalgam to flow more rapidly from the 
electrode, and this means still more decomposition in the liquid. 
In consequeuce of these facts, it. was found necessary for the 
measurements wdth dilute, solutions to us© an apparatus of the 
type shown in Kg. 1, in which the product of decomposition is 

^ This solution was actually made up to saturation, and its eoTicentra.tion 
eideulated from tbe available data, not experimentally deteimined. ■ ■ 
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prevented from accumulating round the electrode. In its first 
fornij solution flowed from a large dropping funnel into the tube 
T, and up through the siphon tube S. The amalgam dropping 
from the electrode N collected at J., the alkali formed by the 
decomposition being thus carried away from the electrode, which 
was always surrounded by fresh solution- Hydrogen produced at 
A collected at 5. G is the calomel electrode described below. 



Later, the apparatus was modified so that the solution did not 
flow directly into the tube T, but passed first through a close- 
wound spiral of thin-walled tubing immersed in' the thermostat 
and sealed into the tube T at i). With the O'OliV'-solution, the 
flow of electrolyte at the moment, of measurement must be fairly 
rapid,' and this precaution become, essential to ensure, that the 
...temperature .of the eolution' is-'accura'tely.'that of the thermostat. 

Another difficulty which arises, with, the more dilute solutions,' is 
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the comparatively liigli resistance of the ordinary type of calomel 
electrode. For the, O'OliY-measurements, the form shown in Fig. 1 
was employed. G is the electrode’ vessel proper, contact heing 
made with the mercury by means of a platinum wire sealed into 
the end of a narrow glass tube, G. When the electrode was not 
actually in use, the mouth of the tube G was closed by a cork, a 
little of the liquid being removed by a pipette, care being taken 
not to disturb the calomel at the foot of the tube. These elec- 
trodes had a much lower resistance than the others, but were less 
trustworthy. Several were made up for preliminary tests, and in 
one or two instances considerable variations occurred, probably due 
to mechanical disturbances. With suitable precautions, however, 
they proved satisfactory enough. 

In the present investigation, it appeared that the limit of dilu- 
tion was reached at O-OliV, owing to the decomposition of the 
amalgam. Much greater disturbances occurred between individual 
readings than in any of the other cases. The electromotive force 
tended to increase with increasing rate of flow of the electrolyte,"^ 
even until the latter reached the maximum possible with the 
apparatus used, so that the effect of decomposition was apparently 
never quite eliminated. The figures given for this dilution are 
therefore less trustworthy than any of the others. One would 
expect these to be, if anything, too low. The values obtained by 
extrapolation would also appear to indicate this. They are prob- 
ably more trustworthy than the experimental values, and are used 
instead of these in subsequent calculations. 

The electromotive forces were measured with a Clark-Fisher 
potentiometer and cadmium cell, both of which had been tested 
at the National Physical Laboratory. The potentiometer could be 
read to 0*0001 volt as long as the resistance in the circuit was not 
excessively high. Potentiometer, galvanometer, cells, etc., and also 
the stands to which the electrodes were clamped, were all care- 
fully . insulated on glass. 

In all, three different amalgams were prepared, each being con- 
tained in a pair of electrodes. In each measurement several read- 
ings were taken with each electrode with various rates of flow of 
the amalgam, and, where the special apparatus was used (0*liV 
and more dilute solutions), with various rates of flow of electro- 
lyte. The difference between the values obtained for the two 
electrodes was in every case less than the possible experimental 
errors due to other sources. The figures given represent in each 

Ineidentally this sbows that the flowing electrolyte had mached the 
temperature of the bath, as the. electromotive force increases^^with rise of 
terapfirattare. 
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case the mean of the various individual readings -with the two 
electrodes (in some cases of two or more complete sets of such 
readings), together with the maximum error likely to be involved, 
taking into account the variations in the individual readings in 
the calomel electrodes themselves, etc. 

The three pairs of electrodes contained amalgams with the follow- 
ing respective percentages of sodium: 

(«) 0-2234; (6) 0-1657; (c) 0-1389. 

These values were determined by weighing out small quantities of 
the amalgam, acidifying, and, on completion of the decomposition, 
estimating the excess of acid by titration. 

The electrodes (a) contained only a small quantity of amalgam, 
and wmre only used for two dilutions, namely, O’liV and 0-02iy. 
As the measurements were carried out with stationary electrolyte 
and not with the special apparatus, there was a fair amount of 
decomposition. The values must therefore be regarded as more 
or less preliminary. Nevertheless, there is good agreement between 
the values for the difference of electromotive force at O-liV and 
0-02iV furnished by the two pairs of electrodes (a) and (6), the 
special apparatus being used in the case of (5). 

Tables I and II give the actually measured electromotive forces 
in volts at 18° and 25° for the three amalgams (a), (h), and (c). 


Table I. 


18 ° 


Concentration. 

(«) 

(&) 

(0) 

5«41iV 


__ 

2-0281 ±0-0002 

m 

. — 

— 

2-0770 ±0-0001 

IN 

. — 

2- 1466 ±0-0002 

2- 1398 ±0-0002 

0-5N 

— 

2- 1792 ±0-0003 

— 

0-IN 

. 2-2G35 ±0-0010 

2-2o34±0-0004 

— 

0-02N 

. 2-3384 ±0-0010 

2-3274±0-0005 

— 

O-OIN 

Table II. 

26°. 

2-350 ±0-002 

Concentration. 

[a) 

{&) 

(0) 

6-41N 


— 

2-0283±0-0001 

m 

. . — 

___ 

2-0784 ±0-0001 

IN 

— ■ 

2- 1499 ±0-0002 

2-143.0±0-0002 

.0-m 

— 

2-1838±0-0003 


0-lN 

. 2-2710±0'0010 

2-2S96±0-0003 


0'02N 

. 2-3450±0-0010 

2-3336±0-0010 


O-OIN 

— ■ 


2-368 ±0-002 


.. Assuming that, „ th.e .difference , in ' potential between amalgams 
(6) and (c) as deduced, from.', the -readihjgs, with iY-solutions is 0’0068 
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volt at 18® and 0*0069 volt at 25®, the values wliicli the electro- 
motive forces would have for amalgam (c) and O'Oif-, O'liV-, and 
0*02iV’-solutions can be calculated. They are contained in 
table III and are plotted in Fig. 2. In view of what has already 
been said (see p. 1026), the figures for O'CliY-solutions given in the 
table are not the experimental values, but those extrapolated from 
the curve. 

FTa. 2. 



Table III. 


M.M^, for the combmation 


0 m mote. 

■' O' in mote. 
NaCi per 

Sg I aqueous 

NaCa j 0-1389 per cent, 
sodium amalgam. 


per 

1000 gr&ms 

18®. 

26®. 

K (defined by 

litre. 

of water. 

Volts. 

Volts. 


/'5-41 

6*12 

2-0281 

2-0283 

141 X 10“’ 

3”0 

3-196 

2-0770 

2-0784 

963 

1-0 

1*022 

2-1398 

2-1430 

2140 


0-6034 

2-1724 

2-1769 

2960 

0-1 

0-1003 

2-2466 

2-2627 

3880 

0-02 

0-02003 

2-3200 

2*3267 

3760 

0*01 

O-OlOOl 

2-3620 

':{±0-0006j 

2-3686 

(±0-0006) 

3950 , 


Free avd Toidr Energy Changes of Cell Reaction. 

Taking the Faraday as 96,640 coulombs, the decreases in free 
and total energy of the system per gram-equivalent transformed 
can be calculated for the cell reaction 
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2Na (ill form of 0*1389 per cent, amalgam) + HggClg — > 

2Hg-t-2Na.Cl (in aqueous solution) 
from the figures in table III. The results are contained in 
table IV. 

Table TV. 


Free energy decrease at 


O m.mols. 

NaCi per 1000 

18“. 

25°. 

Total energy 
decrease at 18°. 

grams of water. 

Joules. 

Joules. 

Joules. 

6-12 

195795 

195815 

195000 

3-196 

200520 

200650 

196030 

1-022 

206575 

206885 

193690 

0-5034 

209725 

210160 

191600 

0-1003 

216885 

217475 

192360 

0-02003 

224030 

224620 

199500 

0-01001 

227060 

227695 

200790 


The figures indicate that the decrease of total energy, or heat 
effect of the reaction, at first falls off as the electrolyte becomes 
more dilute, and then commences to increase. The results are 
plotted in Fig. 3, and it will be seen that the curve has a minimum 
at about 0*25—0 *3 molecule of sodium chloride per 1000 grams of 
water. Too much stress, however, is not laid on this result, or on 
certain other calculations of heat effects recorded subsequently in 
this paper. The range of temperature over which measurements 
were made is small, and the calculations are correspondingly 
affected, whilst for the more dilut-e solutions the possible erroi’S in 
the measurements must be seriously taken into account. 


Sodium OMoride Concentration Cells without Transference. 

By subtracting the values of electromotive force given in table 
III from the corresponding values for the 0‘liV~.solution, figures are 
obtained for the electromotive forces of sodium chloride concentra- 


tion cells "without transference,” one of the two solutions in every 


case being 

O'lA" (p. 

1022). 

These values 

are contained in 

table V. 

V in moJs. NaCl per 
: 1000 grama of water. 

Table V. 

at 

18°. 25°. 

a (defined by e;. 

.'O'r- ■ 

c,. 

Volte, 

Voife.,:, 

... 

■ 6-12 . 

0-1003 

0-2185 

0-2244 

386x10'"® 

3-196' 


0-1696 

0-1743 

'.396." 

1-022 

9f 

0-1068 

0-1097 

. ''388 ■ 

. 0-5034 


0-0742 

0-0768 

'308 ' 

. : U-0200,3' ' ^ 


-0-0740 

-0-0740 

.. ."'O' ' 

. ' 0-01001 


-0*1054 

-0-1068 

54' 
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We can compare these figures with those ohtained by other iii- 

0 O'l 

vestigat-ors for similar cells. Thus, whilst for == (normal 


concentrations) sodium chloride gives a figure of 0'1058 volt at 
25°, other experimenters have obtained the following figures for 
hydrochloric acid and for potassium and lithium chlorides: 


Fia. 3. 

i 202 



Log. mdla. ITaOI pier 1000 graym of water. 


Table VI. 

Electrolyte. Volt. Observer, 

HO 0*114 Noyes and Ellis (Zoc. cfA) 

KQ 0*1089 Macinnes and Parker (foe. cZb) 

EiCl 0"10433 Pearoe and Mortimer (foe. cit.) 


By a coinparison of the figures for such cells with those given by 
the,,, cor responding cells with , transference, .the, transport number 
of ; the electrolyte can he ■ calculated,. , The electromotive ' force,' of 

the cell without transference (p. l 622 ) is = 2:?™ hi wliilst that 


of the cell with transference is 


where N is the 

■P U2 
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cation transport number if electrodes reversible to the anion are 
employed. Consequently, 

N,, = 

Measurements of sodium chloride concentration cells with trans- 
ference were carried out at 18° by dahn (Zeitsch. 'physikal. Ghem., 
1902, 41, 298), using calomel electrodes and dilute solutions of 
electrolyte. Table VII contains figures taken from his paper, 
together with corresponding values drawn from table V or Fig. 2. 
In the last column are the calculated transport numbers for the 
sodium ion. 


m mols. 
per litre. 

Os 

in mols. 
per litre. 

Table VII. 

ei. 

e*. 

Nc- 

0-02 

0-01 

0*0314 

0*01293 

0*412 

0-04 

0-02 

0*0317 

0-01268 

0*400 

0-06 

0-03 

0*0318 

0*01265 

0*394 


Experimental determinations gave the following results (Abegg, 
‘"Handbuch,” 11, i, 231): 


G. 


Nc 

Observer. 

Z—SN. 

10® 

0*362 

Hittorf. 

0-1N, 

16 

0*366 

»» 

0-005A. 

10 

0*379 

Jahn-SchulK. 

1/BQ—llUON. 

0 

0*387 

l/S—lllAN. 

18 

0*395 

»» 

II&—1/150N. 

30 

0*404 



In a way exactly similar to that by which the figures in table V 
were obtained from the data of table III, we can calculate from 
table IV values for the decrease in total energy (heat content) 
and free energy associated with the transfer of one molecule of 
sodium chloride from any concentration given in the table to a 
0‘1 molar normal solution. Table VTII contains the results. 


Table VIII. 

U in mols. NaCi per Free energy decrease in 

1000 grams of water. ■ joTfiesat Total eneigy , 

,, • ; — ^ decrease In joules at 



c,. 

18®. 

26®. 

IS®, 

6*12 

0*1003 

21090 

21660 

-^2640 

3*196 


16366 

16825 

. -2670 

-1*022 

»»' - 

10310 

10690 

-1330 

0*6034 


7160 

,,-7316. 

+ 760 

0*02003 ■- 


-7146 

i'" '-7146 

-7145 

O-OlOOl ' 

„ - 

-10176 

-10220 

-8430 


; ^ In/ table ■ IX,:, the results. 'in the . last column, of table,,, VIII are 
expressed as the total .energy -decrease attending the transfer of 
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one molecule of sodium cHoride from a concentrafcion of 6 ‘12 mole- 
cules per 1000 grams of water to other concentrations given in the 
first column. 


Table IX. 


Heat effect at 18°. 


G in mols. NaCl per 
1000 grams of water. 

Joules. 

Oalories, 

6-12 

— 

. — 

3-196 

+30 

+ 7 

1022 

-1310 


0-S034 

-3400 

* -812 

0-1003 

-2640 

-630 

0-02003 

+4606 

+ 1075 

0-01001 

+ 5790 

+ 1382 


The curve representing the variation of the heat effects of 
tables VIII and IX with concentration of electrolyte will, of 
course, be exactly similar in form to that in Pig. 3. The magni- 
tude of the possible errors involved must again be emphasised. 
This point is also brought out by the last column in table V. It 
is improbable that the value of a, after approximating to the 

ideal” figure of 366*5x10-5 in concentrated solutions, should 
fall and fiuctiiate in the dilute solutions, as the experimental 
figures appear to indicate. 

The free energies of dilution of sodium chloride at 25° from 
saturated solution to 1*0V and from l*0iY to .0'li\^ have been 
calculated by Bodebush (loc. cit.) from freezing-point measure- 
ments to be respectively 2477 and 2464 calories. 

Our value for — APogs from l*GiV^ to can be obtained from 
column four of table VIII, and is 10590/4‘189=r:2528 cals., a rather 
higher figure. A saturated solution of sodium chloride at 25° is 
5*43A, and contains 614 molecules per 1000 grams of water (as 
against 5; 41 A and 6*12 molecules per 1000 grams at 18°). If we 
extrapolate to this concentration on Fig. 2, we obtain the value 
2*0279 for the electromotive force in volts of the experimental cell 
at 25°. From this fig*ure and that for the cell with saturated solu- 
tion at 18°, we calculate for the reaction 
2hra(informofO*1389 percent.amalgam) + HggCl 2 *-~>' 

2Hg + 2NaCl '(solid) 

that — AFggg is 195,775 joules and —AH 2 {)i is 196,585 joules, in 
both cases for the transformatimi of 1 gram -equivalent. From 
tins v,aiue of — AFgi,g and from ‘-AFggg for a l*OiV'-solution (table 
lY, column three), we calculate that -AF.^Qg from saturated solution 
to I’OY is 11,110/4*189 = 2652 calories, a much higher figure than 
that of Bodebush. 

The difference of the above value of —AHggj for the reaction 
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involving the production of solid sodium chloride and that of 
— AH 091 for the reaction involving the production of saturated 
sodium (3hlorid6 solution (see table IV) furnishes us with the heat 
ol: solution of one molecule of sodium chloride in a saturated solit- 
tioii at 18°. This value comes to 195,000 — 196,585 joules, or —378 
calories. There are no experimental determinations with which 
this figure can be directly compared. Using the van’t Hoff iso- 
chore, and taking the solubility of sodium chloride as 3 d‘ 79 grams 
and 35-92 grams per 100 grams of water at 18° and 26° re- 
spectively, we calculate the heat of solution as — 89'5 calories, a 
far smaller value. The assumption of the validity of the gas laws, 
however, involved in this equation is certainly not Justified, and 
we believe our value to be nearer the truth. 

If we compare the values deduced from our curve for heats of 
solution in given quantities of water and for heats of dilution with 
experimental values, the concordance is only moderate. For the 
heat of solution of one molecule of sodium chloride in 9' 2 molecules 
of water, Stackelberg (Landolt-Bornstein, “Tabellen,” 4th edition, 
p. 875) found —410 calories; for the same in 10 molecules of water, 
van Deventer and van de Staat {Zeitsch. ’physihal. Oheni., 1892, 
9, 55) found —475 calories. We deduce, respectively, —371 and 

— 373 calories. For the heat of solution of one gram-molecule of 
sodium chloride in 100 gram-molecules of water, Thomsen 
(Landolt-Bornstein, “Tabellen,” 4th edition, p. 875), Stackelberg 
{Zeitsch. pliysihol, Ghem., 1898, 26 , 545), and van Deventer and 
van de Staat found, respectively, —1180 calories, —1030 calories, 
and —1130 calorie®. Our value is —1110 calories. When, how- 
ever, we compare the different values for heats of dilution over 
concentration limits included in this range, the discrepancies are 
large. We get much smaller heat effects for dilution up to con- 
centrations of one molecule of sodium chloride to 20 molecules of 
water, and much larger for dilutions between lNaCi:50H2O and 
INaCl : lOOHgO. Thus van Deventer and van de Staat found the 
molar heat of dilution from INaCl rlOHaO tp lNaCl:20HgO to be 

— 247 calories, whereas our figure is —17 calories.- Similarly, their 
value for dilution from INaChSOHgO to INaCLlOOHgO is 

— 128 calories per mol, HaCl. Our value is —463 calories. 


T/ic 2Na + Hg 2 Cl 2 — > 2NaCl-l- 2Hg. 

Lewis and Kraus {loc. cit.) found that 0'2062 per cent, amalgam 
at 25° is 0-8456 volt positive to metallic sodium, whilst the 
temperature-coefficient of the electromotive force of the combina- 
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tion is — 0'0000408 volt/degree. It follows that the amalgam is 
0*8459 volt positive to sodium at 18“^. 

Til© measurements in tables I and II show that our amalgam 
(o) is 0-0068 volt positive to (h) at 18°, and that (h) is 0*0110 volt 
positive to («). At 25°, the potential differences are 0-0069 and 
0*0114 volt respectively. Plotting these figures and interpolating 
to find the relative potentials of the 0*2062 per cent, amalgam at 
these twO' temperatures, we obtain the result that it is negative to 
the amalgam (c) (0*1389 per cent.) by 0*01465 volt at 18° and 
0*01495 volt at 25°. Combining these values with the figures of 
Lewis and Kraus, it follows -that amalgam (c) is positive to sodium 
by 0*86055 volt at both 18° and 25°. From the electromotive 
forces of the cells, amalgam (c) | saturated NaGl|Hg2Cl2 j Hg, experi- 
mentally determined for 18° and extrapolated for 25°, we calcu- 
late for the cell 

N a 1 saturated NaCl j Hg.2Cl2 j Hg 

that 

6291 = 2*88865 volts, 

6293=2*88845 ,, 

and for the cell reaction 

2Na + HgsClg — ^ 2NaCl (solid) -h 2Hg 

that 

— AF29i=^^> 573 calories 
~AF298= 66,569 „ 

•“ AH2gi = 66,740 ,, 

per gram-equivalent transformed. The “ calorimetric value of 
— AH291 is obtained by subtracting the accepted heat of formation 
of |-Hg2Ci2 (Varet) from the heat of formation of NaCl (Thomsen), 
that is, 31,315 from 97,700, leading to a figure of 66,385 cals. 

Free Energy in Solution of One Molecule of Sodium Chloride. 

By adding to the above values of — AF for the reaction 
2Ka + HgsCla -*-> 2NaCl -I- 2Hg 
the values of — AF for the reaction 

2Hg + Ci2 (one atmosphere) — > Hg2Cl2, 
that is, 25,255 and 25,125 cals, per gram-equivalent at 18° and 
25° respectively (Ellis, loc. cit.y p. 757), we arrive at once at values 
for the difference in free energy between sodium and chlorine on 
the one hand and solid sodium chloride on the other, namely, for 
the reaction 

Ka-j-iCh (one atmosphere) —> NaCl (solid). 

— AFo 9 j= 91,828 calories. 

~AF298 = 91,694 
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As a clieck on these values, we can calculate — AHggi- The value 
found is 97,400 cals., whilst the calorimetric value already referred 
to above is 97,700 cals. 

W© are now in a position to state the values of the free energy 
of one molecule of sodium chloride at different dilutions in aqueous 
solution, taking the free energies of the two elements concerned, 
sodium and chlorine, as zero. The figures are contained in table X, 
and are obtained by combining the above values for the free energy 
of solid sodium chloride with the figures in table VIII and the 
value deduced on p. 1032 for — AF 298 from saturated to I’OiY-sodium 
chloride. Similar figures for the total energy of a molecule of 
sodium chloride could also be calculated, but the data are not 
regarded as sufiicieiitly trustworthy. 


Table X. 

Free energy of 1 mol. of NaCi in 
calories at 


G m mols. 



per litre 

18°. 

26°. 

(saturated). 

-91828 

-91694 

3-0 

-92956 

-92858 

1-0 

-94401 

-94346 

0-6 

-95154 

-95128 

0-1 

-96863 

-96874 

0-02 

-98568 

-985S0 

0-01 

-99292 

-99314 


Activities of Ions and Undissociated Molecules. 

From the data contained in table V, activity ratios can be calcu- 
lated by the method given on p. 1022. This has been done, and 
the results are contained in table XI. 


Table XI. 


G in mols. 

Activity KaCk 

Activity IJaf 

per 1000 
grams of 

Activity NaCk-ioos' 

Activity Na^iqoi 

water. 

18°. 

25°. 

18°. 

26°. 

6-12 

6096-0 

6249-0 

78-1 

79-05 

3-196' ' 

867-0 

874-4 

29*44 

29-57 

1-022 

70-8 

71-7 

8-414 

8-468 

0-6034 

19-29 

19-16 

4-392 

4-376 

[0-1003 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

0-02003 

,'.0-0522 

0-0560 

0-229 

0-237 

O-OIOOl 

, , 0-0149 

0-0163 

0*122 

0-127 


Activity of 

■ 

(aasximing Thermo - 
value in, dynamic 
0-1003 solu- degree of 
' tion is 0-073 dissocia- 


at 25°). 

tion. 

•26°. 

25°. 

5-771 

0-94 

2-169 

0-67 

0-618 

0-60 

0-319 

0-63 

• 0*073 ■ 

0*731 

0-0173 

0-86 

0-0093 

0-93 


Fiom the : ratios' in : columns; two'v;.' to ■; five,' and assuming with 
ifained (/. Amer. Ohem, Soc., 40-, 1461) that the most 
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likely value for the ionic activity of such an electrolyte as sodiimi 
chloride in 0-li¥-solution is 0’073, the values in columns six and 
seven are calculated. The term thennodynaraic degree of; dis- 
sociation to denote the ratio of ionic activity to total coiiceiitra- 
tion seems preferable to “activity coeifficieiit,” as used by Ellis 
{loc. dt.). The latter term should be retained for expressing the 
ratio activity/ concentration for the same molecular species, accord- 
ing to the nomenclature introduced by Lewis. 

This table shows that the thermodynamic degree of dissociation 
first fails off as the concentration of the dissolved sodium chloride 
increases from O'OliV, passes through a minimum value at about 
L¥, and then increases to the high figure of 0-94 at the saturation 
point. This behaviour is shared qualitatively by aqueous hydrogen 
chloride and potassium chloride solutions. The former show a 
marked minimum for the value of the thermodynamic degree of 
dissociation at about O'SiV (Ellis, loc. cit.), whilst for potassium 
chloride solutions the lowest value lies at about 2N (Harned, J. 
Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1916, 38, 1986). 

Lithium chloride solutions have not yet been investigated over 
a sufficient range to discover a minimum, supposing one to exist. 

Our values for this function can he compared with those 
obtained by Harned (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1918, 40, 1461) from 
measurements of sodium chloride concentration cells with trans- 
ference. His figures are given in table XII, and the agreement 
with ours is seen to be good. 

Table XII. 

Activity. Thermodynauiic 
2»=25“, degree of diasooiation. 

2-261 0-754 

1*397 0-698 

0*628 0-628 

0-312 0-624 

0-192 0-64 

0-073 0-73] 

The value of 0'0093 for the activity of the sodium ion in 
0"01i¥-solution, obtained on the assumption that the activity in 
0'li¥-so]ution is 0*073, is identical with that assumed by Liuhart 
(J. Araer. Clieyn, Soe., 1917, 39, 2601) for the activity of the 
potassium and hydrogen ions in O'OliV-solutions. His assumption 
leads to ionic activiti^ for these ions in 0*l¥'-solutions of 0-078 
and 0"0S2 respectively, figures considerably higher than the corre- 
sponding one for the sodium ion. If, however, we calculate the 
activity of the iithium ion in O'liir-solution from the results of 


C of NaCi in 
TQois. per litre. 
3-0 
2-0 
1-0 
0-6 
0-3 
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Pearce and Mortimer (foe. cit.), assuming tliat th.e activity in 
O-OliY-solution is 0‘0093, we arrive at a figure of 0-070, still lower 
than that for sodium ions. The fact that the relative degrees of 
hydration of the four ions in question arrange themselves in the 
inverse order of magnitude to that of the activities in O-liY-solution 
may be of significance. 

Owing to the present lack of, suitable viscosity, data to apply to 
the existing conductivity measurements, no attempt can be made 
to calcuiate accurately the activity coefficients of the ions and un- 
dissociated molecules. It is, however, certain that, starting from 
dilute solutions, ajc for the ions at first decreases, passes through 
a minimum, and then increases, whilst aje for the iindissociated 
molecules increases throughout, and reaches very high values in 
concentrated solutions. Sodium chloride in this respect acts in a 
similar way to other electrolytes. 

The different points of view from which the anomalies of strong 
electrolytes can at present most fruitfully be discussed are dealt 
with in the excellent papers of Bates, Pearce and Mortimer, 
Harned and others, already referred to, and there is no need to 
add anything here, particularly as there are still many gaps in 
absolutely necessary data unfilled. 

Molecular Condition of Sodium in Sodium Amalgams. 

Our experiments furnish an interesting confirmation of the 
work of Ramsay (T., 1889, 56, 533) and of Cady (J . Physical 
Chem-., 1898, 2, 551), who found by vapour pressure and electro- 
metric experiments, respectively, that sodium, dissolved in mercury 
at concentrations varying from O'OS to 0-66 per cent., behaved 
as if it were giving an abnormally large number of osmotically 
active pai*ticles, that is, as if simple atoms were dissociated into 
something simpler. Prom table II, it will be seen that the electro- 
motive forces between amalgams ((z) and (&), if measured in a 
sodium chloride solution at 25®, would amount to 0’0114 volt, and 
between {h) and (c) to 0’0069 volt. Substituting these values and 
those for the concentrations of the amalgams in the equation 

2-303Br 1 ,„„c, 

where x represents the association factor of the metal atoms dis- 
solved in the mercury, we find for the combination amalgam 
amalgam (&) that x is O' 68, and for the combination amalgam {!))- 
amalgam (e) that x is 0*66. Thj^e values , for x correspond with 
apparent molecular weights of 15'6 and 15’0 respectively. Ramsay, 

VOL. CXV. Q q 
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working at kigh. tempexatiires, found that the apparent, inolecuiar 
weiglit decreased as the concentration of sodium increased. For 
coiiceiitratioris closely corresponding with ours., values of about 18 
were obtained. Cady, working’ at 19 — 20°, and measuring 
amalgam concentration cells, using pyridine solutions as electro- 
lytes, obtained figures from 11'3 to i6’3, again decreasing with 
increasing conceijtration of amalgam. 

At first sight, it would seem possible that sodium atoms dis- 
solved in mercury are dissociated into sodium ions and free electrons 
(the latter surrounded hy a condensed atmosphere of mercury 
molecules), and that the electrical conductivity of sodium amalgams 
is partly electrolytic in nature. Such a state of affairs would be 
analogous to that shown by Kraus (/. Amer. GJiem. Soc., 1908, SO, 
1323) to exist in solutions of sodium in liquid ammonia. Skaupy 
(Zeitsch. physical. Ohem., 1907, 58, 560), indeed, has tried to prove 
that the supposed equilibrium 

metal t=. metal ion + electron 

ill dilute amalgams obeys the Ostwald dilution law. The experi- 
ments of Lewis, Adams, and Lanman {J. Amer. Chem. Sot.^ 1915, 
37, 2656) are, however, completely against this assumption. They 
showed that, when a current passes through a sodium amalgam 
solution, the sodium, concentrates at the positive pole. Their sug- 
gested explanation is rendered less probable by subsequent very 
exact experiments by Hine {ihid., 1917, 39, 882) on the con- 
ductivity of dilute alkali metal amalgams, hut it is at all events 
clear that the dissolved sodium is not associated with a surplus 
positive electric charge. 

The true explanation of the apparent low molecular weights is 
in all probability the formation of compounds between the sodium 
and the mercury. The importance of taking this into account was 
first pointed out by 'Q.dAi&v {ZeitscU. physikaL Ghem., 1902, 41, 
399). Sodium and mercury can combine to form the well-defined 
compound NaHgg- Abegg Handbuch,” II, i, 679) has shown 
that it is a likely assumption that the concentration of free mercury 
in the amalgams is thereby lowered to a sufficient extent to explain 
Ramsay’s (and also the electrometric) results, Cady (loc. cit.) has 
further demonstrated that the abnormalities in the electrometric 
results disappear if the heat of dilution of the amalgams is taken, 
into account. Actually measuring this for sodium amalgam 
between certain concentrations, he obtained very exact agreement. 
Low apparent molecular weights are associated with abnormally 
high electromotive forces for concentration cells, with positive 
heats of dilation, and with the formation of exothermic compounds. 
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Those interested are referred to papers by Richards and Garrod- 
Tlioirias {Z&iUch. physikai-, Ghem., 1910, 72, 165), and by Hilde- 
brand (7. Am-er, Ghem. Soc., 1913, 35, 501), where the situation 
is clearly set out. 

The temperature-coefficients of our own cells were measured over 
too small a, range to allow of the calculation from them of the 
heats of dilution of the sodium amalgams used. 

Summary. 

(1) Measurements of cells of the type 

HglHgoClg aqueous NaCl solutions | sodium amalgam 
have been carried out at 18° and 25° for concentrations of sodium 
chloride ranging between 0*01i\^ and saturated solution. 

(2) From these have been calculated the free and total energies 
of dilution of sodium chloride between the concentration limits 
referred to. 

(3) The transport number of the sodium ion in different dilute 
sodium chloride solutions has been calculated. 

(4) The molecular heat of solution of sodium chloride in 
saturated solution at 18° has been calculated. 

(5) The changes in free and total energies of the reactions 

2Na HgaCL 2NaCl (solid) + 2Hg, 

2Na-i-Cl2 (1 atmosphere) — >■ 2NaCI (solid), 
have been calculated. 

(6) The free energies of one molecule of sodium chloride in 
aqueous solution at various concentrations at 18° and 26°, referred 
to the free energies of the elements sodium and chlorine as zero, 
have been calculated. 

(7) The thermodynamic degrees of dissociation of sodium 
chloride in aqueous solution at different concentrations at 25° have 
been calculated, together with the corresponding activities of the 
sodium ion. 

(8) Confirmation has been obtained of previous work on the 
molecular condition of sodium in sodium amalgams. 

MtrSPRATT LaBOBATOBY, 

Umveesity or Livekpooi.. 

[deceived. May Sis®, 1919.] 
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LX XXIX . — The Active Substance in the lodination of 

Phenols. 

By Victor. Copman. 

Numerous metliods are known for tke preparation of iodoplieiiols, 
and tlie entrance of iodine in the molecule has been accounted for 
in various ways. The object of this communication is to prove 
that hypoiodous acid is solely responsible for the iodination in a 
iiumber of processes investigated, and to show that the presence 
of the above-mentioned substance as an intermediate compound 
satisfactorily explains the formation of iodophenols by the various 
known methods. 

That hypoiodous acid has the property of reacting with phenols, 
producing iodo-substituted compounds, is no new discovery. 
Selivanov (Ber., 1894, 27, 1012) pointed out that the iodination 
of phenol by means of nitrogen iodide is due to the hydrolysis of 
the latter compound and the consequent production of hypoiodous 
’acid; various other authors (Bray, Zeitsch. -physikal. Ohem., 1906, 
54, 663; Cohn and Schultz, Ber., 1905, 38, 3294; Gardner and 
Hodgson, T., 1909, 96, 1822) have suggested that the same com- 
pound may be responsible for the formation of iodophenols by the 
“iodine and alkali” methods, but no definite proofs have been 
adduced in support of this view, nor has it yet been attempted to 
ascribe the production of iodophenols in all the known instances 
to the presence of one and the same substance iu the various react- 
ing mixtures. , ' 

The earliest mention of any iodophenol is that made by Piria 
..{Compt, rend., 1843, 18, 187), but the merit of a first investiga- 
tion of this class of compounds rests with Lautemaiin {A^malen, 
1861, 120, 299), who prepared several iodophenols and iodo- 
salicy lie acids. Prom Ms method of preparation, liautemanii 
inferred that, on heating iodine with salicylic acid, a direct sub- 
stitution takes place, although he could not explain what happened 
' to the displaced hydrogen. 

Later, Kekule 1864, 131 , 221) showed that the com- 

pbuiids obtained by Lautemann’s . process were formed only when 
the mixture of iodine and salicylic acid was dissolved in alkalis. 
He prepared the same compounds by the action of iodine and iodic 
acid on salicylic acid, and explained their formation thus: 

(i) CVHeO.-Fla-f-KOH^CyHsOsI + KI + Kp. 

(u) SCHIeOg -f 2 I 2 + HlOi, T -f 3Ho6 . 
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Kekule's opinion was that iodine has the property of displacing 
the liydrogen atoms of certain organic compounds in the presence 
of a third substance capable of oxidising, or removing in some 
other fashion, the hydriodic acid formed during the- reaction. This 
explanation, has since been put forward to account for the form- 
ation of iodophenols by other methods, namely, (i) the “iodine and 
mercuric oxide’’ method (Ber., 1872, 5, 380); (ii) the “iodine and 
sodium phosphate ” method (/. Pliarm. Ghim., 1902, [vi], 15, 217); 
(iii) the iodine monochloride method (ibid.). 

According to this view, in every one of the above cases, the first 
part of the reaction is HB -{-l2j=IR-t HI (where B = phenolic 
radicle), and the second part consists in the removal of the hydriodic 
acid thus formed by the third substance present. 

The production of iodo-substituted compounds by means of iodine 
monochlorid© was originally given a similarly simple interpret- 
ation (Brown, FMl. Mag., 1854, [iv], 8, 201): 

HR + ICl = IR-tHCl. 

A more complicated equation was put forward by Bagener (/. 
‘pr. Ghem., 1879, [ii], 20, 324) as representing the course of the 
reaction in his hypochlorite method of obtaining tri-iodoresorcinol : 

6CaOCh + 12KI-}- 12HCl-t 2C6H4(0H)2= 

eCaClg + 6HI -h 1 2KC1 + 2CoHl3(OH)2 + GHgO, 

whilst in the “dry ” reactions of Birnbaum {Ber., 1882, 15, 459) 
and Schall {Ber., 1883, 16, 1897), the authors assume that the 
hydrogen atom displaced by the iodine wanders in one case to the 
carboxyl, and in the other to the hydroxyl group, thus : 

OH-CeH^* COaH + 13= OH-CgHgl-COaH + Agl 

and 

CcHs-ONa 4- 12 - C^Hg-OI + Hal, 

CoHs-OI — 5^ C6H4l*OH. 

Finally, Willgerodt (/. pr. Ghern., 1888, [ii], 37, 446) supplied 
for his method the equation 

CgHs-OH + CgH^Is-OH - f NHs. 

EsPBEI MENTAL. 

The opinion that the formation of iodophenols must be due to 
the presence of hypoiodous acid suggested itself to the present 
author during the preparation of di-iodosalicylic acid by the action 
of iodine monochloride on salicylic acid. It was observed, on the 
one hand, that the reaction did not take place in the absence of 
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water, wliilst, on the other hand, an aqueous solution of iodine 
monochloride soon lost its power of combining with salicylic acid. 
The gradual disappearance of the “ active iodine ” (that is, iodine 
capable of attacking the phenolic molecule) from such a solution is 
strikingly shown in the table given below. The method employed 
was to add 10 c-c. of a solution of iodine inonochloride in glacial 
acetic acid (Wijs’ solution) to 100 c.c. of water; the mixture was 
allowed to remain at the ordinary temperature (12°) for the 
specified time, after which excess of sodium salicylate (5 c.c. of a 
10 per cent, solution) was added to combine with the “active 
iodine ” ; this was followed after one minute by the addition of an 
excess of potassium iodide and titration with iV/ 10-thiosulphate 
solution. 


Table showing the Eajnd Decrease in the Amount of ‘‘Active 
Iodine’’ Present in Aqueous Iodine Monochloride Solution. 


solution was 
sd to remain. 

No. of C.C. of NjlO- 
thiosulphate required. 

“ Active iodine.’ 

0 

0 

27-8 

10 sec. 

4-1 

23-7 

20 „ 

5-8 

22-0 

30 „ 

7-3 

20-5 

1 min. 

10-6 

17-3 

2 „ 

13*3 

14-5 

3 „ 

16-8 

11-0 

5 „ 

17-1 

10-7 

10 „ 

18-1 

9-7 

SO „ 

20-2 

7-6 

1 hr. 

21-9 

6-9 

,2 hrs. 

23-3 

4*5 

16 „ 

26-1 

2-7 

24 „ 

26-2 

1-6 


How is this rapid decrease in the activity of iodine inonochloride 
solutions explained? As is well known, iodine inonochloride is 
partly hydrolysed in aqueous solution, 

ICl + HgO lOH-tHCl, 

the hypoiodoiis acid formed quickly decomposing into iodic acid 
and free iodine, the reaction being usually represented thus : 

5IOH ^ HIOa+ 2HaO. 

Inow, it is highly probable that the decrease in the activity of the 
solution is due to this decomposition of the hypoiodous acid, but, 
owing to our imperfect knowledge of the constitution of iodine 
monochloride solutions, this cannot be definitely proved. Other 
products of decomposition,, such as the compound IC1,HC1 and 
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iodine tridiloride, are present, and these may have a bearing on 
the matter. 

Nevertheless, it is quite clear that the present view, which 
ascribes the iodination of phenols in iodine monocMoride solution 
to the action of the iodic acid formed, is untenable, since the 
amount of iodoplienol produced actually diminishes as the concen- 
tration of iodic acid and free iodine increases. 

The next step was to^ investigate the formation of iodophenols 
ill alkaline iodine solutions. In this case, thanks to the fact that 
the kinetics of the system iodine -potassium iodide— sodium hydr- 
oxide has been fully investigated by Schwickler {Zeitsch. physihal, 
Chem., 1895, 16, 303), Forster (J. Phydcol Chem., 1903, 56, 
324), Bray {Zeitsch. 'physihal. Chem., 1906, 54, 563), and Skrabal 
{Monatsh., 1907, 28, 217; 1909, 32 , 167, 815), it is possible to 
show that, in such solutions, the mass of ‘‘ active iodine ” is at any 
instant eqtml to the amaunf of hypoiodous acid present, thus 
proving them conclusively to be one and the same substance. 

Without going too deeply into the kinetics of hypoiodite solu- 
tions, it may be stated that the first reaction which takes place 
when iodine is dissolved in alkalis, namely, 

Ig + OHb^IOH + F, 

attains rapidly a state of equilibrium and, in strongly alkaline 
solutions, the concentration of free iodine is negligible. The 
decomposition of the resulting hypoiodous acid, on the contrai^, 
is relatively slow, proceeding with measurable velocity. It has 
thus been found possible to prove that the reaction is one of the 
second order, the rate of change being expressed by the empirical 
formula 

_ .ita[IOH]2, 

dt j^Oxl j 

where .§?= total concentration of electrolytes and c==a variable 
factor depending on the concentration of and OHk 

Under special experimental conditions (when OH^/I'<ClO), the 
member e{E) of the equation becomes negligibly small, and the 
simpler formula 

4I0H] _ [Q noH1» 
dt [OH']"'- J ’ 

expresses the rate of change. 

In the experiments which follow, the initial concentration of 
iodine ions and hydroxyl ions, was- twenty times -greater than that' 
: . of; the-hypaiodous acidi, so that, ' despite 'the fact that hydroxyl ions 
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are used up and iodine ions formed during the reaction, the ratio 
[I^]/[OH'] remained practically constant. 

Tlie method of procedure ’was as follows : Two hundred c.c. of a 
jy/50-iodiiie solution (in potassium iodide) were rapidly mixed 
with an equal volume of 0‘4iY-sodiuin hydroxide solution, so that 
the concentration of the mixture was (in mols, per litre) 

O-OOoIo + 0-2NaOH + 0-2KI. 

Successive quantities of this solution (20 c.c. each) were removed 
after the specified time; excess of phenol (3 c.c. of a 5 per cent, 
solution) was added to combine with the “ active iodine,” the mix- 
ture acidified with acetic acid, and the iodine thus liberated (from 
the iodate and iodide) was titrated with iV^/lO-thiosulphate. 

Two ex]Dlanatory i*emarks are here needed; 

(i) The reaction between phenol and ‘^active iodine” in the 
presence of excess of the former is very rapid. This may be seen 
by simply adding phenol to a freshly prepared solution of iodine 
in alkali; the yellowish-green colour of the latter immediately dis- 
appears. The speed of the reaction was also proved by allowing 
phenol to act for various lengths of time (from 0‘5 to 20 minutes) 
on solutions of equal “'active iodine” content; the amount of 
iodine used up was the same, irrespective of the time allowed before 
acidifying. 

(ii) It is essential that acetic acid or some other weak acid is 
employed for acidifying the mixture. If a strong mineral acid is 
used, then iodine is liberated from, the iodate and iodide present 
before the whole of the hydroxyl ions have been neutralised ; hypo- 
iodous acid is consequently formed and acts on the phenol, causing 
an apparent increase in the amount of “active iodine.” This 
phenomenon was first described by Kekuie, and its effect on the 
estimation of hypoiodous acid was later eliminated by saturating 
the solution with carbon dioxide before acidifying (Batey, Analyst, 
ISllj 38, 132), If acetic , acid is used,.- the treatment with carbon 
dioxide becomes unnecessary ; this was proved by means of blank 
experiments on a mixture of sodium iodate and iodide in the 

'.presence of .'.phenol. 

In the table below, the third column gives the amount of “active 
iodine” in terms of c.c. of iV'/lGO-iodine solution; Tbi, k^, and 
are. constants corresponding with reactions of the first, second, and 
third order respectively, that is, , 4 
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Table (yhou'i/if/ the Velociti/ of Deconipomtion of the ‘'Active 
Iodine (JorniKt^ind” in Alkaline Solution. 


Time. 

C.c. of A"/ 100- 
thiosulphate 
required. 

c=“ active 
iodine.” 

lO^Aq 



0 

0 

19-5 

— 

— 

— 

1 min. 

20 

17*5 

4*20 

5*8 

3*15 

2 

3-7 

15*8 

4*43 

6*14 

3*65 

i ,! 

50 

14*5 

3*73 

5*67 

3*8 

5 ,, 

7-4 

12*1 

4*43 

6-84 

5*35 

s „ 

10*1 

9*4 

3*66 

7*90 

7-5 

10 „ 

11-3 

» 8-2 

2*96 

7*78 

8*9 

14 „ 

13-0 

6*5 

2*52 

7*96 

II-O 

IS 

14-1 

5*4 

2*01 

7*83 

13*4 

25 

15-2 

4*3 

1*41 

6*80 

14*1 

iio ’! 

15-8 

3*7 

1*30 

7*53 

19*0 

40 „ 

10-5 

3*0 

0*91 

6*31 

19*1 

00 „ 

17-3 

2*2 

0*67 

6*01 

23*8 

00 „ 

lS-7 

1*5 

0*53 

7*07 

39*7 



Mean lOSifcs- 

6*90 



The temperature of the solution remained approximately constant 
(10'3— 10'7°) throughout the experiment. 

It will be seen from the foregoing table that whilst iti and 
vary considerably, remains satisfactorily constant over a wide 
range of concentration, thus proving the decomposition of the 
“active substance” to be a bimolecular reaction, Just as is the 
case with hypoiodous acid ; the occurrence of a maximum in the 
value of the constant is also suggestive of the decomposition of 
hypoiodous acid, and, finally, as above determined can be shown, 
after applying the necessary corrections, to have the same value as 
the constant obtained by other authors for the rate of decomposi- 
tion of hypoiodous acid. 

Thus, Skrabal {Monatsh., 1911, 32, 171), working at 20*2° with 
alkaline iodine— potassium iodide solutions of the same concentra- 
tion as employed above, obtained for the constant of the .rate of 
decomposition of hypoiodous add mean value 2*63 x10®. 

Two corrections are needed to make the constant found for the 
“ active substance” comparable with that obtained by Skrabal, 
namely, (i) a correction for the dijfference in the amount of solu- 
tion analysed, and (ii) a correction for the difference in the 
temperature. 

(i) From the equation , 

■ k = , 

^ (^ 3 ~ 

it is. easily seen that i-o. is inversely proportional to the, quantity: of 
.'.Mutioii. analysed : at. a;, time.;. ■ As, this- was'.' '89‘.49 c.c." in Skrabal’s 

'Q Q* 
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case, whilst the present author used only 19*5 c-c., the farst correct- 

19*5 

ing factor for the constant will he 

(ii) The temperature-coefficient of the constant was found hy 
Sfaabal to be 2*1 (per 10°). Now, was determined at 10'5° 
and /c ^2 at 20*2°, a difference of 9*7°, hence the second correcting 

2*1 X 9*7 

factor for tlie constant is . 

10 

Applying these two corrections, we obtain 


^2(:<;«ri'ected) “ 6*90 


f^Xl03 


= 3-06 X 103. 


The agreement between the two constants is good, bearing in 
mind that the “mean value” (that is, the arithmetical mean) of the 
constants made ns© of in the above calculations is only a rough 
approximation to their true value. 

Having thus proved that the iodine which combines with the 
phenol in alkaline solutions is present as hypoiodous acid, and 
having shown that there is strong evidence for assuming that the 
same compound is the active substance in iodine monochloride 
solutions, other methods used in the preparation of iodophenols 
may be examined. A close scrutiny will show that in most, if 
not all, the processes by which these compounds are obtained, hypo- 
iodous acid is an intermediate product. 

(1) “ Iodine and Mercuric Oxide^* Method. — The formation of 
hypoiodous acid from these two substances in the presence of water 
is a matter of common knowledge (Kbne, Arm. Phys. Ghem., 184-5, 
[ii], 66, 300; Taylor, Cliem. News,im, 76, 22). 

(2) SypocMorous Add mid Potassium Iodide^’ M ethod.-~^*f}x^ 
interaction between hypocMorous acid and potassium iodide, result- 
ing in the formation of hypoiodous acid, has been studied by 
Kiunenko (2ei^sc/i. physihal. Ghem., 1897, 23, 662, 558) and coii- 
firmed by Bray (ilid.^ 1906, 54, 663)t We may therefore sub- 
stitute for Bagener’s complicated formula the following : 

CACOH)^ + 3IOH = CfiHIgCOH)^ + SHgO. 

{Z) Iodine and Iodic Acid” Method. — ^The reaction 


5IOH 2I.3+HI03-{-2H20 

is a reversible one, and the continuous removal of hypoiodous acid 
by the phenol causes it to proceed towards the left. 

(4) '-Iodine and Sodium Phosphate” Method . — Iodine dissolves 
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in a solution of disodium Kydrogen phosphate, the simplest way of 
formulating the reaction being 

+ + NaH 2 P 04 + NaI-i-I 0 H . . (i) 

The hypoiodous acid thus formed decomposes further, 

5IOH HIO 3 + 2 I 2 +H 2 O ..... (ii) 

so that, finally, hypoiodous acid is in equilibrium on the one hand 
■with iodine and sodium phosphate;, and on the other with iodine 
and iodic acid. The following experiment confirms this view. 

A solution of iodine and disodium hydrogen phosphate in water 
was prepared and allowed to remain for a fortnight, so that equil- 
ibrium was attained; the solution was still of a red colour, show- 
ing that free iodine (or, more correctly, I'g) was present. To one 
portion of this solution phenol was added, which combined with 
the active iodine” and decolorised the solution; the mixture was 
then immediately acidified, and the iodine liberated from the 
iodide and iodate present was titrated with iV/lOO-thiosulphate. 
Another portion of the same solution, after adding phenol, was 
allowed to remain for twenty-four hours before acidifying and 
titrating as above. The amount of iodine used by the phenol was 
in both cases the same. This is exactly what is to be expected 
from the equations put forward above; the addition of phenol 
removes the hypoiodous acid present, thus disturbing both 
equilibria, but, since reaction (i) has a far greater velocity than 
reaction (ii), practically the whole of the free iodine combines with 
the sodium phosphate, leaving the iodate ion unaffected. 

The reaction between iodine and disodium hydrogen phosphate 
is formulated in a rather different way by Skrabal and G-ruber 
(3lonatsh., 1916, 37, 543), wbo give the equation 

3Io -i 6HP0''4 + = 51^ + 10^3+ 6HaP0^4, 

but it is obvious from the result of the above experiment that this 
equation does not represent the actual state of affairs ; for, if it 
did, since the reaction is a balanced one, the removal of the free 
iodine by the phenol (supposing this to be possible without the 
intermediate formation of hypoiodous acid) would cause the reac- 
tion to proceed towards the left until no more iodate ion remained 
in solution. This, however, is not the case, for, as we have seen, 
the iodate remains unaffected by the removal of the '' active 
.'iodine.” 

(p) Nitrogen Iodide ilfef/ioc^.-^Selivanov {loo. a#-) proved that 
this compound yielded hypoiodous aoid on hydrolysis, and siig- 

' 2 "''' ■ 
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gested tliat tlie iodiiiation is due to tlie last-mentioned substance, 
lie gave the following equations: 

NI.( 311,0 = NH 3 q 3I0H, 

3I0H -f 3C«H.vdH = 3C,;H4l-OH -f SHaO . 

(6) Passing on to the “dry "'’ reactions of Birnbaum and Scliall, 
we see that even here the formation of hypoiodous acid is not 
excluded. A very small quantity of moisture would be sufficient, 
since the water used up in the first part of the reaction is 
regenerated at the end. Thus in SchalTs method 


CuH^-ONa -g I, -g H,0 = CgHs-OH g- Nal -h lOH, 

CVH,,-OH -I- lOH = + Tip, 

and in Birnbaum 's 

OH-CcH^-COgAg +1.2 + H,0 = 0H*CcH4-C03H + Agl + lOH, 
0H-GyH4-C0.H4-l6H = 0tI-C6HsI-C02H HgO. 

This new way of formulating the reactions obviates the necessity 
of assuming any intramolecular change. It should be further noted 
that Kekule's criticism of Lautemann’s method applies also to the 
last-mentioned reaction; in all probability, the formation of iodo- 
salicylic acid does not take place on heating iodine with silver 
salicylate, but during the subsequent treatment. In any ease, the 
preliminary heating is quit© superfluous; if to a suspension of 
silver salicylate in alcohol is added a solution of iodine (in alcohol), 
the colour of the latter disappears quickly at first, the reaction 
becoming slower as the ratio between silver salicylate and iodine 
added approaches unity. After removing excess of iodine by 
shaking with mercury and filtering, there is obtained, on evapor- 
ating the alcohol, a mixture of iodosalicy lie acids. 

The theory that the formation of iodophenols is due to the 
action of hypoiodous acid is thus seen to explain the preparation 
of those compounds by many different methods. The real test for 
a useful theory/however, is ite capability of predicting new plieno- 
mena and suggesting fresh lines of research. It will be seen that 
the above theory stands this test, 

(i) For instance, it is evident that on the above theory any 
method of obtaining hypoiodous acid could also be used for the 
preparation of iodophenols; thus, it can be predicted that iodo- 
phenols will be formed by the action of silver carbonate or sulphate 
and iodine on phenols. 

(ii) The converse proposition, that any method of preparing 
iodophenols may be made to yield hypoiodous acid, is probably 
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also true. This has been shown to be the case in the iodine and 
sodium phosphate method of Bichard. 

(iii) A further successful line of research suggested by the pre- 
sent theory, namely, the estimation of hypoiodous acid, will be 
dealt with in a later paper. 

So far, the hypoiodous theory of iodination has been applied to 
phenolic compounds only, but many of the methods for the pre- 
paration of iodophenols, such as Kekiile’s (iodine and iodic acid) 
and Weselsky’s (iodine and mercuric oxide), have been successfully 
used in introducing iodine atoms into other organic compounds. 
Again, the formation of iodoform from alcohol and from acetone 
has been proved to be due to hypoiodous acid (Daventer and van’t 
Hoff, Bee. truu. cliim., 1888, 1, 35; Pieroni, Gazsetta, 1912, 42, 
2 , 534). It will be seen from this that hypoiodous acid as an 
iodinating agent has a much wider range than that outlined above. 
Its formation might possibly explain the action of concentrated 
sulphuric and nitric acids, ferric chloride, etc., as iodine carriers 
(Neumann, AnnaJen-, 1887, 241 , 84;. Meyer and Schwalb, ibid., 
1886, 231, 195; Datta and Chatterjee, J. Amer. fjheni. Soe., 1917, 
S9, 441), , 

Throughout this paper, the term “hypoiodous acid” has been 
employed to denote the compound lOH, although, so far as its 
properties are concerned, “ iodine hydroxide ’’ would be a more 
suitable term. The latter naine has been avoided, as it suggests 
the existence of positive iodine ions, which many chemists regard 
with suspicion. The work of Walden (Zeitsch. phydkal, Ghem., 
1903, 43, 385) on the conductivity of iodine iir inorganic solvents, 
as well as other considerations (Abegg and Auerbach, “ Handbuch 
cl. anorg. Cheni.,” IV, (ii), 455), lend, nevertheless, considerable 
support to the view that iodine cations do exist. If this be really 
the case, then the previous statement may be modified to : the fonn- 
at-ion of iodophenols, and that of hypoiodous acid, is brought about 
by the presence of positive iodine ions. 

The Analytical Labokatories, 

Apotheoabibb’ Hall, 

Blackbbiahs, E.C.4. 


fJiemtTfl, May 23rd, 1919-3 
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X.C,—The Influence of ■ Hydrogen Sulphide on the 
Occlusion of Hydrogen by Palladium, 

By Edward Bradford Maxted. 

The activation of iiydrogen by metallic catalysts is undoubtedly 
intimately coniiected with the phenomenon of occlusion j indeed, 
hydrogenation reactions which proceed in the presence, for instance, 
of palladium and free hydrogen, may also be effected by palladium, 
containing hydrogen in the occluded state. 

From this point of view the factors that determine the catalytic 
activity of various preparations of a given metal for hydrogenation 
reactions should include the occlusive power of the preparation for 
hydrogen, and it should follow, as a necessary sequence, that sub- 
stances which exert an inhibitive effect on catalytic activity will also 
inhibit the occlusive power. 

For the purpose of the present paper, hydrogen sulphide has been 
taken as a typical catalyst poison, palladium being chosen as the 
occluding material by reason of its high absorptive power for 
hydrogen. 

It may be mentioned, with reference to the influence of other cata- 
lytically poisonous suhstaiices on the occluding power of palladium 
for hydrogen, that Be Hemptinne {Zek&ch. iihysihal, Chem.j 1898, 
27, 249) noticed that palladium which had been treated with carboxi 
monoxide lost its absorptive power for hydrogen, at any rat© at low 
temperatures. Carbon monoxide was afterwards found by Paal and 
Hartmann (Ser., 1910, 43, 243) to inhibit the activity of this metal 
for the catalytic reduction of sodium picrate. The latter authors, 
together with Steyer (Paal and Hartmann, JBer., 1918, 51, 711; Paal 
and Steyer, ibid.^ 1743), showed also that mercury acts similarly on 
palladium hydrosols. 

In the work about to be described the hydrogeu-occluding power 
of oxygen-free palladium-black was measured before and after treat- 
ment with hydrogen sulphide, and, incidentally, data were obtained 
relating to the absorption of hydrogen sulphide by palladium and 
the stability of the absorption compound. 

.'EXP,.ER,IME,irTA'h. ■" 

The apparates employed consisted of a small glass absorption 
pipette containing a known weight of palladium-black and con- 
nected by means of capillary glass tubing to a Sprengel pump and 
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to a gas burette respectively. This gas burette, which contained 
mercury, was provided with a three-way cock for the introduction 
of gas. The various parts of the apparatus were Joined by fusion, 
a ad all stopcocks were mercury-sealed. In order to prevent access 
of mercury vapour to the palladium, short plugs of aluminium turn- 
ings, preceded and followed by glass-wool, were inserted in the 
system on each side of the absorption pipette. 

The palladium was prepared in the apparatus itself by the reduc- 
tion of palladium chloride at 100° by means of electrolytic hydrogen, 
from which the last traces of oxygen had been removed by treatment 
with palladinised asbestos at 350°, followed by soda-lime. 

According to the measurements of Mond, Ramsay, and Shields 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1897, [A], 62 , 290), palladium-black occludes 
about 873 volumes of hydrogen at the ordinary temperature and 
pressure. The ease and rapidity with which this is given up varies 
somewhat with the nature of the palladium, but, in any case, the 
bulk is evolved in a vacuum at 100°. The greater part of the 
hydrogen occluded is taken up at once, but a slight additional 
absorption takes place on allowing the palladium to remain in 
hydrogen. 

In order to avoid the possibility of changing the nature, and 
especially the catalytic activity, of the palladhmi-black by over- 
heating, it was decided, in the present case, to regard 100° as the 
maximum temperature to which, the palladium should be subjected, 
this temperature being, as already stated, sufficiently high for the 
extraction by exhaustion of practically the whole of the occluded 
hydrogen. 

The first point to be studied was the constancy of the volume of 
hydrogeii which could be removed by exhaustion at 100° or, alter- 
natively, occluded by exposing palladium, which had been dehydro- 
genated in this way, to* the action of fresh hydrogen at the ordinary 
teinperature. In order to ensure uniformity in the experimental 
conditions, the system was in every case exhausted to a standard 
pressure of 3 mm. at 100°, and exhaustion was continued as long as 
any appreciable quantity of gas was being evolved under these con- 
ditions, the hydrogen being collected over mercury in the usual way. 
Subsequently, a known volume of hydrogen was admitted to the 
absorption tube from the gas burette and the contraction read off, 
the volume of the abso-rption pipette, including its connexions, hav- 
ing been determined previously. , 

: Table I' summarises' the results., of. eight experiments carried out 
in this way. The measurements numbered 5 and 6, also those 
numbered 7 and 8, were mad© with freA quantities of palladium- 
black,' which 'in .every ' case 'weighed.": O'^v gram, co'rresponding with 
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1 gram of palladium chloride. The volume of gas evolved or 
occluded is in every case reduced tO' normal temperature and pres- 
siixe. 

Table I. 

Vol. of hydrogen Vol. of hydrogen 

evolved on exhaustion, subsequently occhtded. 
G.c. C.e. 

41-3 40-0 

40- 2 40-5 

41- 9 4M 

41-4 — 

41-5 40-6 

41-9 — 

41-6 40-O 

41-5 — 

The average volume of hydrogen evolved or occluded under the 
above conditions is thus about 41 c.c., corresponding with 68‘5 c.c. 
per gram of palladium. 

Dry hydrogen sulphide, prepared by the action of heat on ' a solu- 
tion of magnesium hydrosulphide, was now allowed to pass into the 
exhausted reaction tube in place of hydrogen and to remain in 
contact with the palladium, from which the occluded hydrogen had 
previously been removed by exhaustion at lOO'^. Occlusion of a 
certain amount of the gas took place at once, and was followed by a 
slower and continuous absorption of a secondary nature. It had 
previously been ascertained that hydrogen sulphide, provided it is 
dry and free from oxygen, does not attack either mercury or 
aluminium at a rate sufficient to influence the measurements. 

Table II summarises an absorption experiment with 0‘6 gram of 
palladium. 


Table II. 


Time. 

Vol HjjS 
absorbed. 

■ 'C.c. at 
N.T.P. 

■ 0-2 

O mmt 

' ' ' y-] 

lb 

..... ■ 7-5 

3 hr. 20 min 

10-4 

18 hr. 

..... 12-2 

40 ,, 

. ... 13-5 


By interrupting the absorption after a suitable time of contact, 
pelhidiuin containing various proportions of hydrogen suljihide could 
be obtained. The hydrogen sulphide thus absorbed was not reinoved 
to finy great extent by exhaustion at the ordinary temperature, this 
being ei?|>ecially the case when the hydrogen sulphide content of the 
paliaaium was comparatively, low, .and, on passing hydrogen into the 


No. of expt. 
1 

3 

4 
a 

(j . 

5 
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exliaiisted absorption pipette-, occlusion of this gas no longer took 
place. 

Under the conditions employed, it was not found possible, in view 
of the velocity of the primary occlusion of hydrogen sulphide by 
palladium, to prepare specimens -of the metal containing less than 
about 13 ’5 c.c. of hydrogen sulphide per gram, corresponding with 
an absorption of about 8 c.c. for the 0*6 gram of palladium taken 
for each experiment, and the minimum volume of hydrogen sulphide 
required for the total inhibition of the hydrogen-occluding proper- 
ties of palladium could therefore not be determined. This figure is, 
however, certainly less than 14 c.c. per gram of palladium. 

On exhausting the palladium containing hydrogen sulphide at 
100*^ a volume of gas, approximately equal tO' that of the hydrogen 
sulphide contained in the preparation, was evolved, but was found 
on analysis to consist almost entirely of hydrogen, the sulphur of 
the absorbed gas being retained by the palladium. 

Table III records three results of this nature. 



Table 

III. 






Vol. of 




Vol. of 

gas 

subse- 

■ Analysis of 



gas 

quently 

total gas 


Occlusive 

evolved 

evolved 

evolved 

Wt. of 

Vol. of power 

in a 

in a 

— . 

N 0 . of Pd in 

HflS for 

vacuum 

vacuiim 

Hj. H.>S. 

expt. grams. 

absorbed, hydrogen. 

at 16“. 

at 100°. 

O.c. C.c. 

1 ' 0’6 

8-2 Nil. 

0*1 

8-2 

8-3 — 

2 0-6 

13-5 

11 

12-8 

13-7 0-3 

3 O-fi 

n-7 

2*3 

16-4 

17-4 1-3 


An interesting observation was made with respect to the specific 
iiifliience of the nature of the sulphur absorption compound on the 
occlusive }x>wer of the palladium for hydrogen, in tliat, whilst about 
8 c.c. of hydrogen sulphide are sufficient to inhibit completely the 
occlusive power for hydrogen of 0*6 gram of palladium., the equiva- 
lent quantity of siilphui*, which remains behind after exhaustion at 
100°, is by no means sufficient to prevent completely the occlusion 
of hydrogen. 

In order to study quantitatively the influence of sulphur in the 
latter fo.rra, measurements were made of the volume of hydrogen 
which was capable of being absorbed or evolved by various speci- 
niens of palladium of known sulphur content, the- hydrogen portion 
o.f the ahsorbed hydrogen sulpliide having l>een previou.sly extractcfl 
by exhaustion at 100°. 

Tlie results obtained are tabulated below, the measurements of 
occlusive power having been carried out under similar conditions to 
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tile experiments recorded in table I. The sulphur content was deter- 
mined both by measuring the volume of hydrogen sulphide which 
had been absorbed, subtracting any small quantity evolved as such 
during the preliminary exhaustion at 100°, and also, as a check, after 
measuring its occlusive power, by dissolving the preparation in aqua 
regia and precipitating as barium sulphate. In order to obtain a 
preparation containing as high a proportion of sulphur as 0'0328 
gram to 0*54 gram of palladium, corresponding with an ahsorptiou 
of 23*0 c.c. of hydrogen sulphide, an absorption period of about 
three weeks was^ necessary. 
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Table IV. 

Occlusive power for hydrogen. 


No. of 

Wt. of Fd. 

Wt. of 
sulphtir 
content. 

Vol. absorbed. 

Vol. subse- 
quently 
evolved. 

espt. 

Gram. 

Gram. 

O.c. at N.T.P. 

C.c. at N.T.P. 

"'1 

0-6 

00117 

31-7 

■ ''31-6 

2, . , 

0-6 

0*0117 

31-8 

32-4 ' 

' ' 3 , '■ ■ 

0-6 

0-0117 

31-3 

31-0 

4 

0-6 

0-0117 

30-7 

, 

5 

0-6 

0-0242 

21-2 

21-6. ' 

6 

0-54 

0-0328 

8-4 

8-2 

7 ■ 

0-64 

0-0328 

8-0 

7-9 

S 

0-54 

0-0328 

7-7 

7-9 
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On plotting the above results graphically, it will be seen that the 
mean occlusive power for hydrogen is approximately a linear func- 
tion of the sulphur content, and that each atom of sulphur renders 
almost exactly four palladium atoms incapable of occluding hydro- 
gen, the remainder of the palladium being capable of occluding 
normally. The accompanying curve, which shows this relation, 
refers to 1 gram of palladium. 

Whilst any discussion respecting the constitution of the compound 
f ormed by the decomposition of hydrogen sulphide by palladium does 
not fall within the scope of the present paper, it may be noted that 
the occlusive power of a preparation of this kind may be predicted 
by assuming a compound Pd^S to be formed, and ascribing to the 
residual palladium its normal power of absorption. There is, how- 
ever, insufficient evidence to justify the assumption of the actual 
formation of this or any compound, and it may be mentioned in this 
connexion that palladium foil was found to remain untarnished by 
pure dry hydrogen sulphide both at the ordinary temperature and 
at 100° 

OHAUnES Stebet, 

WALSAiili, Staves. [Reccwcd, July lOife, 1919,] 


XQ\.~~The Critical Solution Temperature of a 
Ternary Mixture as a Cmterion of Purity of 
Toluene. 

By IvENNE»Y Joseph Peevite Orton and David Chaeles Jones. 

The use of binary critical solution temperatures in the determin- 
ation of po-rity has become well known since Crismer (Bull, Soc. 
chim. Belg., 1895, 9, 145; 1896, 10, 312; 1904, ;18, 1; 1906, 20, 
294) originally demonstrated the great delicacy of the critical solu- 
tion temperature of th^ alcohol’-petroleum binary in detecting the 
presence of, and in estimating the amount of, water in the alcohol. 
As a means of distinguishing rapidly between various fats and 
oils and of testing the purity of liquid substandtes, the use of critical 
points has been considerably developed. The occurrence, however, 
of the critical ppints of binary mixtures in convenient ranges of 
temperature is relatively rare, . and hence, the applicability of the 
method is for practical . purposes .comparatively limited. 

, , This .disadvailtiage, 'largely. .disappears 'in a ternary mixture. If 
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a ternary mixture is used, a far wider field of stable organic liquids 
is available as constituents; by adjusting the composition of tbe 
mixture of liquids chosen, the critical points can be brought into 
a convenient range of temperature. 

The objection which has been mainly urged against a ternary 
mixt’Urei for this purpose (Timmermans, Zeitsch. physilcal. Chem.^ 
1907, 68, 129) is the great accuracy with which the constituents 
mxist be measured in making up the mixture, and, as a result, the 
definite use of a ternary mixture has received no application in tbe 
laboratory as a criterion of liquid purity. On the other hand, a, 
considerable number of miscibility points of systems virtually 
ternary, or of a higher order, have been suggested as rough 
qualitative methods in industrial work (compare Salamon and 
Seaber, J. Soc. Che?n. InrL, 1915, 34 , 461; Shrewsbury, A/ialyi<t, 
1909, 34, 348; 1914, 39, 529; Armani and Rodano, J. Soe. Chem. 
Ind., 1912, 31, 912 (abstract); Tortelli and Fortini, Gazzettd, 1911, 
41, i, 173; Fryer and Weston, An/di/fit, 1918, 43, 3; Parkes, ihuJ., 
82). In a strictly binary mixture, commonly no fine adjustment 
of the proportions of the two constituents is necessary in order 
to find the temperature of the critical solution point. 

Industrial toluene, which has passed through a full process of 
purification by treatment with sulphuric acid and so forth, and 
careful rectification, may yet contain a certain proportion of’^ 
admixture, which may be taken to consist in the main of paraffin 
hydrocarbons of like boiling point (compare recent papers on allied 
subjeets by various authors, J. S&c. (Jhein. Ind.). The toluene 
distils completely within but its density is about 0*23 per cent, 
lower than that of pure toluene. 

In this investigation, we have had as an object the establishing 
by means of a change in the critical solution temperature ('‘c.s.t.”) 
of a ternary mixture a general criterion of the purity of toluene, 
and specifically to detect and to estimate petroleum in toluene. 

Toluene will give a ternary c.s.t. with many solutions, as, for 
example, certain aqueous aloohol, aqueous acetone, aqueous acetic 
acid, etc., the temperatures of critical solution of which lie in con- 
venient ranges when the proportion of water is rightly chosen. 
The best solution for this purpose will have the following character- 
istics: It must be stable under ordinary conditions, and its com- 
position accurately and conveniently determined; the two corn-- 
nonen'is of the solution must be easily obtained pure; and the 
critical-point phenomena niust.be distinctv 

Aciueoiis acetic acid and toluene form a ternary mixture which 
meets the conditions just laid down, the c.s.t. of which can by 
proper choice of the proportion of water be brought into the region 
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of 0—50°. Unlike formic acid, whicli with benzene gives a binary 
c.H.t. at 73'2° (Ewins, T., 1914, 105, 350), anhydrous acetic acid, 
propionic acid, and -w-biityric acid are completely .miscible with 
benzene and toluene at the ordinary temperature. 

Waddell (/. Fliysical Ohem., 1898, 2, 232) examined the ternary 
mixture benzene-acetic acid— water at 25° and 35°, which, as would 
be expected, very closely resembles the system toluene-acetic acid- 
water. Both are very similar to the system chloroform-acetic acid- 
water (Wright, Pj'oc. Roy. Sac., 1891, 49, 174; 1892, 50, 375). 

In a ternary as in a binary mixture, the sensitiveness of the 
critical points to impurity in one constitueirt of the mixture is 
determined by the relative solubility of the impurity and the one 
constituent in the other constituents of the mixture. Thus, the 
remarkable delicacy of Grismer’s method is to be attributed to the 
great difference of solubility of the water and alcohol in petroleum. 
Hence the effect of an impurity in the toluene is various, depending 
on the relative solubilities of the impurity and toluene in the acetic 
acid solution. Thus we find that the presence of benzene leads to 
a relatively small fall in the temperature, of xylene to a relatively 
small rise. The fall in temperature is approximately a linear func- 
tion of the concentration of benzene, and the rise of that of xylene. 
With a given aqueous acetic acid (water=10‘l per cent., m. p. 
2' 77°), when the proportions of the two constituents are 0'6232 c.c. 
of aqueous acetic acid and 0*4958 c.c. of the other (see later), the 
critical solution temperatures are: 

Table I. 


c.s.t. 

Benzene --3*3° 

Toluene .• 23*6° 

m-Xyl&ne 52*9° 

Bromobenzene 34*5“ 

j>-Bromotoluene, 65*4° 


It will be noted that the melting point of benzene is a surer 
guide to the presence of toluene than the c.s.t. One per cent, of 
toluene depresses the melting point by 0*6°, but only raises the 
c.s.t. by 0*27°. The c.s.t. is comparable with the melting point in 
detecting the presence of xylene in benzene. In the absence of 
melting points, the critieaT solution temperatures are good guides 
to the presence of xylene in toluene, and vice versa. 

Other substances with a greater solubility in water than benzene 
have a still greater depressing effect on the c.s.t. ; to the presence 
in toluene of such relatively soluble substances as i-soamyl and 
';j--biityl alcohols, the c.s.t. becomes extremely sensitive, and is 
greatly depressed by small quantities. The curves shown in Fig. 1 
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will aufiicieiitly illustrate the effect of various substances which we 
have examined. 

The solubility of paraffin hydrocarbons in acetic acid and in 
water is very much less than that of toluene. The presence of 
petroleum raises, therefore, the c.s.t. of the systems toluene-acetic 


Fig. 1. 



Per Cent Toluene 


add— water and benzeae—acetie acid— water in a very marked way. 
If the toluene contains 1 per cent., of petroleum (b. p. 124— 1S2°, 
octane), the c.s.t. (23*5°') is raised by l-S®. Since the temperature 
of critical solution can be read with certainty to at the range 
of temperature used, such small proportions as one-slxteeiith per 
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cent, of paraffin can be detected in benzene, toluene, xylene, and 
the like, and tbe proportion estimated to tbe same degree of 
accuracy. For paraffin in benzene, the method is far more delicate 
than the melting point. The fact that the same aqueous acetic 
acid can be used in the three hydrocarbons named is an additional 
advantage. 

In the homologous series of paraffin hydrocarbons, the solubili- 
ties are very similar, but the progressive decrease of solubility as 
the series is ascended in the effect on the c.s.t, of the toluenes-acetic 
acid-water system is obvious (table II). 

Table II. 

Elevation or 
depression of 
e.s.t. for 1 per 


Substance present cent, of 

as impurity in toluene. substance. 

Benzene — 0-27® 

Xylene 0-29° 

Cymene 0*90® 

Pentane 0'90“ 

Hydrocarbon fractions mainly b. p. 109-110® ... 1*4® 

(Octane) 124-132°... l-O® 


If it be assumed that the complete substitution of octane for 
toluene is accompanied by a proportional rise in the c.s.t., the 
c.s.t. of pure octane with this particular aqueous acetic acid will 
be about 160°. Since increase in the concentration of the acetic 
acid solution used lowers the temperature of critical solution, it 
appears probable that some paraffin hydrocarbons would give binary 
critical solution temperatures with more concentrated — glacial — 
acetic acid. We have determined (approximately) the values of 
certain fractions.' 

Table III. 

c.s.t. 

Hexane. Acetic acid, m. p. 16’6° 1° 

Hexane. „ „ 16-0® . 25“ 

Hydrocarbons boiling at 206— 225®^ f 59° 

„ „ 226-240° I Acetic acid, m. p. 16*16® -I 66-5° 

240-264®] iSl'O® 

This similarity in solubility relation among the homologous fatty 
paraffins, which is the cause of this small difference in the values 
of the c.s.t., may be contrasted with the widely varying relations 
among the, fatty acids. ' 

In Fig. 2 (in which we have followed Roozeboom, " Heterogene 
Gleichgewiclit/’ Vol. III.), GCIiO<jfl 4 p^ represents the critioal curve 
of the system toluener-acetio acid-water from the binary c.s,t. of 
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toluene-water, C (wliich. we find to lie approximately at 250°, trtider 
pressure), t-lirongli the ternaiy c.s.t.’s on the isothermal biiiodal 
curves; the base of the prism corresponds with an isotlier.mal just 
below 0°. Similarly, CO’ ^ represents the corresponding 
critical curve for benzene. In the enlarged inset (X), K and E’ 
represent the ternary c.s.t/s of the toluene and benzene systems, 
respectively, at the isothermal 23*5°, whilst K-^ and K\ represent 
the c.s.t/s at —3*3°. 

Fio. 2, 



The percentage composition of the system at K is : toluene, 39'34 ; 
acetic acid, 54*62; ’water, 6*14. 

The percentage composition of the system at K\ is; benzene, 
39*72; acetic acid, 54*22; water, 6*06. 

Waddell's values for the benzene- system at 25° are: benzene, 
39*6; acetic acid, 54*22; water, 7*6.. 

If in a system the imposition of which is represented by K the 
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toluene is gradually displaced by the same volume of benzene, the 
critical phenomenon exhibited by the system remains always dis- 
tinct up to the complete replacement of toluene, that is, EK\, a 
line parallel to the temperature axis, cannot be detected as having 
left the region of the critical curve. The great similarity in the 
solubility relations of benzene and toluene would account for this 
behaviour. Moreover, the temperature of the (now) quaternary 
c.s.t. is linearly related to the increasing proportion of benzene in 
the system (inset F, Fig. 2). Qiiitei* analogous results were found 
to hold in the case of xylene, the critical curve being as much with- 
out that of toluene as that of benzene within,' and also, as the 
diagram (F) shows, replacement of toluene by xylene causes a 
linear corresponding alteration in the c.s.t. 

On the other hand, the critical curves of aqueous acetic acid- 
petroleum and aqueous acetic acid-toluene, owing to the greater 
difference in solubility, lie very much further apart. It is prob- 
able that in cases of this kind, substitution of petroleum for toluene 
would lead the system away from the curve, but up to 17 per cent, 
of petroleum the critical phenomena remain very distinct, and the 
relation between the proportion of petroleum and the elevation of 
the c.s.t, is linear (Fig. 6). 

Belation- between Meltmg Point of the Acetic Add and the 
c.s.t. with Toluene. 

The c.s.t. of the ternary system toluene-acetic acid-water rises 
proportionally to the increase in the quantity of water over a small 
range — 3*5 per cent, and the elevation of the 
c.s.t. is almost linearly related to the depression 
of melting point of the acetic acid (Table IV, 
and Fig. 3.) 

Table IV. 

M.p. of 

aqiieotis Peroent^e 
acetic acid. of water. c.s.t. 

. 5*45” 8*2 --e-g® . 

4 * 2 ° 0*0 9 * 8 “ 

2 * 77 “ 10*1 23 * 6 “ 

0 * 9 “ 11*7 41 * 9 ° 

(The percentage of , water ■ k obtained from 
Faiicon’s numbers, Ann. Chim. Phys.^ 1910, 

[viii], 19, 84). 

Similarly, tlie c.s.t. of the binary system 
alcohol-petroleum (Crisrner) and benzene- 
formic acid (Ewins) rises proportionally to MeJUnq Pomts of 
the concentration of water added. Acetic Acid 
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In Fig. 2, lefc 65 represent the critical point on the lowest binoclal 
curve, ATW; on replacing acetic acid by water, keeping the pro- 
portion of toluene constant, the composition of the system follows 
the line CO'^ parallel to the acetic acid-water line, A IV. CO', 
the projection of the critical curve on the isothermal plane, repre- 
sents the whole series of critical compositions up to the binary c.s.t , 
of toluene and water. Hence, unless O' approximates to 0" in 
position (assuming CO' to be a straight line), addition of water soon 
takes the system away from the region of the critical curve. The 
phenomenon of critical solution, then, will not appear when the 
temperature of miscibility is observed. It must be empliasised 
that in our experiments the distance travelled by the system as 
water replaces acetic acid, along CO", is relatively very small. The 
system is still found suf&ciently near to the critical curve for an 
obvious exhibition of the critical phenomena. 

Meamrement of the Constituents . — In using the change in the 
c.s.t. of a ternary mixture produced by an impurity for the pur- 
pose of estimating the impurity, such as we are suggesting, accuracy 
of measurement of the quantity of the constituents is of the greatest 
importance (compare Timmermans, loc. cit.). Thus, as an illus- 
tration, the numbers given in the table of the temperature of the 
critical solution of the system toluene-acetic acid-water show the 
effect of an increase in the proportion of toluene (pure) of less 


lan 1 per cent. 


Table V. 



Aqueous 

acetic acid. 

Toluene. 

Difference. 

c.s.t. 

Difference. 

0-6232 

0-6006 

0*0144 

24-05‘> 


0-6232 

0*4862 

0*0144 

22-4'’ 

1*65 


The difference would correspond with the presence of 1 per 
cent, of petroleum. 

In the figure (2), the point represents the composition of the 
ternary c.s.t. of benzene-acetic acid-water. Any change in the 
proportion of any on© constituent causes the composition of the 
system to move either into a region of heterogeneity within the 
binodal curve or of unsaturation and homogeneity without the 
curve. In systans such, as benzene— acetic acid— water (or toluene- 
acetic aoid-w-ater), the solubility relations of which change slowly 
with alteration of temperature, a considerabl© temperature change 
would be required before the misodbility point of the new system 
is reached. In other words, the sensitiveness of the c.s.t, to slight 
variations in composition is a consequence of the great extension 
of the figure along the temperature axis. 

The very great importance of acscuracy of proportions of the 
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constituents in a binary as -well as in a ternary mixture is well 
illustrated by a perhaps extreme case which we have observed. 
Fig. 4 shows the effect of addition of toluene to two mixtures 
of ■?; -butyric acid and water, one containing 41 and the- other 
33 per cent, of the acid. These Wo mixtures both give 
the same miscibility tempei’ature ( — 3 '7°) in the critical region, 
owing to the long, flat top of the solubility curve (Faiicon, Rotli- 
minid, Zeitsch, ffhysilcal. Ghem,, 1908, 63, 57, and Timmermans). 
The solubility curve of the system alcohol-petroleum has a similar 
form . 


If one regards the toluene as an impurity in the binary system 
butyric acid-water, each curve (Fig. 4) may be taken to show the 
effect of increasing concentration of the impurity on the binary c.s.t. 


If, however, it is desired to 
estimate by the elevation of 
the c.s.t the proportion of 
impurity, it will be seen that 
it is obviously essential that 
the proportions in which the 
constituents are taken shall be 
exactly known. If the propoi- 
tion of n-’butyric acid is 41 per 
cent., then the presence of 
1 per cent, of toluene causes a 
rise in the c.s.t. of 21° (Fig. 4), 
whereas if the proportion of 
??>-butyric acid is 33 per cent., 
1 per cent, of toluene gives a 
rise of 35°. 

Alternatively, let the con- 


Fig. 4. 



Critical SoJytkn Temperature 


oentration of toluene be fixed 


at 1 per cent,, then a variation of the proportion of butyric acid 
from 41 to 33 per cent, will lead to a change in the c.s.t. of 15°, 
Yet in the absence of toluene both acid-water mixtures will have 


the same miscibility temperature. ■ ■ , ' 

This example brings out very clearly the necessity of using exact 
proportions of the constituents when the binary c.s.t. is being 
used as a criterion of the degree of purity. Only when the liquid 
is finally purified are the exact proportions of less importance, since 
before that stage is reached the system is not binary, but of a 
higher order. Thus, in the use which is commonly made of the 
alcohol-petroleum binary to estimate the proportion of water in 
the alcohol^ it is essential, even for small quantities of water, that 
certain definite proportions of petroleum and aqneous alcohol should 


bo used. 
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It is obviously of first importance, if the nietliod is to* becomo of 
practical utility, that the proper degree of accuracy should be 
conibiiied with rapidity aud simplicity of manipulatiou. We find 
that a remarkably high degree of accuracy can be reached by using 
small, carefully constructed pipettes, one for the solution of fixed 
concentration and the other for the liquid the purity of which is 
to be tested. The manipulation and the method of estimating 
petroleum in toluene which we recommend have been tested in the 
analytical laboratory of a large chemical works, and have received 
a very favourable report as giving accurate and consistent results 
in the hands of the average manipulator. 


Experimental. 

Afjparatits . — The accurate measurement of (1) the solution used, 
(2) the liquid the* purity of which is to be tested, is the first con- 
sideration in using this method. Weighing of liquids is a lengthy 
and difficult operation. We find that for small volumes the degree 
of accuracy which can be reached with properly constructed pipettes 
is quite remarkable. The diagram (Fig. 5) shows the form and the 
dimensions of the pipettes we have used. The essentials in the 
form and use of the pipettes are as follows: (1) The tip of the 
pipette is drawn into a fine capillary tube, so that the liquid may 
be held with certainty to the maific, whilst the time for delivery is 
about one minute for volumes O'5—l c.c. (2) The stem of the 
pipette should be of small diameter, since with wide tubes, {a) 
change in pressure of the finger causes a very appreciable variation 
in the height of the meniscus, an effect which is very .marked with 
a pipette having an ordinary tip; (&) error in adjustment of the 
meniscus is magnified. (3) After drawing in a liquid and adjust- 
ing to the mark, the outside of the tip should be gently wiped with 
a silk duster, at the end of which operation the liquid fills the 
pipette from the mark to the end of the tip. (4) When the pipette 
has ceased delivering, the capillary tip (in contact with the glass) 
is emptied by a gentle blow. (5) Every care is taken to have a 
clean glass surface; finally, the pipette is washed out with distilled 
water and dried by a current of dust-free air. 

The following illustrations will emphasise the extremely small 
error entailed in the use of these pipettes. A ‘'5 c.c.’' pipette, 
t-erminating in a fine capillary tube, delivered its content of water 
m two minutes. At a definite temperature, it delivered in five 
successive trials 4‘95979 c.c., 4*95986 c.c., 4-95995 c.c., 4-959G6 c.c., 
4‘ 96011 c.c. ; the volumes, are calculated from, the weights of water 
delivered. It will bo seen that the maximum variation between 
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any two readings is 0*00045 c.c., and the naaximuin variation from 
the arithiiietic mean 0*00024 c.c., or 0’005 per cent, 

A “ 2 c.c. pipette, whicli delivered its content of water in only 
ten seconds, leiigtliened, however, in delivery to one minute, gave 
the following weights of water in five successive experiments : 
2*0146, 2*0146, 2*0172, 2*0138, 2*0172 grams. Here the maximum 
variation reaches 0*0034 gram, and from the arithmetic mean is 


0*0017 gram, or 0*08 per cent. 

A very small pipette, of the same type, hut smaller than thoso 
we have generally used, deliver- 


ing its content of water very 
slowly — in about one minute — 
gave the following readings in 
four successive experiments : 
0*2524 C.C., 0*2524 c.c., 0*2525 
C.O., 0*2627 c.c. The maximum 
variation between any two read- 
ings is 0*0003 C.C., and from the 
arithmetic mean 0*0002 c.c., or 
0*1 per cent. 

We have used small pipettes 
of various content, hut for the 
apparatus in which we have 
observed the c.s.t. of the toluene- 
aqueous acetic acid and similar 
systems, pipettes of from 0*4 to 
0*7 c.c. capacity are required. 
The aqueous acetic acid pipette 
delivered 0*0232 c.c., and the 
toluene pipette 0*4958 c.c. These 
fare the quantities of our aqueous 
acetic acid (see later) and pure 
toluene, which we found to ex- 



hibit the phenomena of critical 


.solution in the clearest and most obvious way. The maxiinuni 
variatioii from the mean is 0*0002 c.c., and hence in one pipette the 
maximum error may amount to 0*03 per cent., and in the other to 
0*04 per ce'nt. An error of measurement of 0*001 c.c., that is, five 


times the actual maximum valuation observed, produces a difference 
of 0*1° in the c.s.t. of toluene, and would con’espoiid with an error 


of 0*0125 per cent, in the estimation of paraffin. 

The exj^erimental tube has the form and dimensions shown in 
the diagram (Fig. 6). The cap (A) is fastened on the tube (7i) by 
a short piece of rubber tubing. This tube is attached to the 
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thermometer by rubber rings,, and the whole conibinatioii is used 
as a stirrer of the bath. 

The themionaeter is a standard instrument, preferably graduated 
in twentieths, but a graduation in tenths will suffice for most 
purposes. 

The bath is a glass beaker of 2 litres capacity filled with water 
and heated by a small gas burner of the Argand type. The flame 
is simply and effectively regulated by a screw clip compressing a 
rubber tubing; the adjustment is very delicate when the rubber 
and slip are made fast to the bench, and hence the temperature is 
raised with the deliberation necessary as the temperature of critical 
solution is attained. 

Determhmtion of c.s.t. — ^At the ordinary temperature, the con- 
tents of the experimental tube are in two layers, the lower layer 
being mainly composed of aqueous acetic acid. As the tempera- 
ture rises, the mutual solubility of the two layers increases, and 
they intermingle more readily as their densities, viscosities, etc., 
approach the same value, the suspensions of one layer in the other 
taking place in smaller drops requiring longer to separate. Gradu- 
ally, striations appear through the body of the liquid, which is now 
distinctly opalescent. The temperature of the bath should now be 
rising at the approximate rate of 1° in five minutes. The striations 
become more and more delicate as the layers approach identity in 
every respect, and faint beginnings of blue fluorescence appear. 
This fluorescence deepens in tone, and when evident throughout 
the liquid, the striations being still clearly visible, the temperature 
of the bath must be raised more slowly, at the approximate rate 
of O'P per minute. Close observation will now show the disappear- 
ance of the striations and greatly increased fluoreseence. This 
temperature is taken as the critical solution point. The clearness 
with which one can see the thermometer scale through the liquid is 
a good test (first mentioned by Kothmund, loc. dt.) for observation 
in these final stages. The reading can now be repeated by cnoling 
the bath very slightly, say 0'2°, and again taking the critical solu- 
tion temperature. Beadings may be repeated as often as desirable* 
with, the, same mixture. 

liateriah.— The pure acetic acid was fractionated through an 
eight-bulb still-head. A considerable quantity was placed in a 
special double-stoppered bottle, and water added to bring it to the 
composition desired. We have used two solutions containing 
approximately lOT and 11’7 per cent. ©f.-..water, and melting 
approximately at 2'77'^. and respectively. To obtain a correct 
reading of the melting points of such dilute acetic acids is a very 
difficult matter (compare Faucon, Joc. cif.), The temperature 
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canii.ot be determined witbin 0*02 — 0-03°. The acid melting at 
“2-77°'” gave a c.s.t. witb pure toluene at 23*5®, and tbat -melting 
at 0'9° ” a c.s.t. at 41*9®. A difference in melting point of O'Ol® 
of the acetic acid leads to' a difference of the c.s.t. with pure toluene 
of 0*1®. 

Since pure toluene can be readily obtained in quantity, it is 
better to prepare an aqueous acetic acid approximately of the 
desired composition, and then to determine the c.s.t. with pure 
toluene, rather than deduce the c.s.t. of the system from the melt- 
ing point of the aqueous acetic acid. 

Pure Toluene . — A quantity of toluene which had been prepared 
in. the usual way from recrystallised toluene-p-sulphonie acid was 
shaken with saturated sodium carbonate solution, washed with dis- 
tilled water twice, and dried over granulated calcium chloride 
(which does not, ho-wever, reduce the saturation point below 0® 
unless the liquid is simultaneously cooled). It was then frac- 
tionated through an eight-bulb still-head, and the large middle 
fraction refractionated. The ‘‘standard" toluene thus obtained 
has the characteristic that, on distillation, the first 10 e.o., the 
main fraction, and the last 10 c.c. yield the same c.s.t. with a 
given aqueous acetic acid. No change in the c.s.t, of the standard 
toluene could be observed after treatment with phosphoric oxide 
and refractionation. 

The toluene has DiH 0*87417 ; Perkin (T., 1896, 69, 1241) gives 
Dill 0*87403. 

Benzene . — The benzene was obtained by fractionating a speci- 
men (in. p. 5*4°) until the fractions (first, main, and final) gave 
a constant c.s.t. with the standard “acetic” acid melting at 
“0'9®,” when quantities identical with those taken for toluene 
were used. The value of the c.s.t. is 14*3°, With acetic acid 
.melting at “ 2*77° ” the c.s.t. is —3' 3®. 

The Presence of Paraffin Hydrocarbons m< Toluene. 

For the purpose of studying the effect of the presence of paraffin 
hydrocarbons in toluene, the paraffin was obtained from American 
petroleum. 

After shaking with sulphurie acid (95 per cent.) (which removes 
the olefiu|s, Colman and Yeoman, J. Soc. Ghem. Ind-., 1919, 38, 
57; Thole, 39) until a fresh quantity of sulphuric acid 

remained uncoloured, the hydrocarbon was warmed and shaken 
with a mixture of nitric and sulphurie acids for many hours. 

After,., washing. ' with . aqueous .alkali and then with water, and 
drying, with granular' calcium’ chloride, ' it was distilled' through' an 
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eiglit-biilb stiil-liead. After several fractionations, tlie two frac- 
tions, b. p. 109 — 110° and h. p. 124-— 132° were nsec! for admixture 
with, toluene. 

In determining tlie c.s.t. of the mixture, the pipette delivering 
O’ 6232 c.c. was used for the aqueous acetic acid, and the pipette 
delivering 0'4958 c.c. for the mixture of toluene and petroleum. 
The results are summarised in the following table (VI) and 
graphically shown in Fig. 6. 


Table VI, 

d. Paraffin boiling at 124 — 132°. Aqueous acetic acid melting 
at “0’9° ” and containing about 11 ‘7 per cent, of water (Fig. 6). 


Paraffin. 

.1 

Paraffin. 


Per cent. 

C.s.t. 

Per cent. 

c.s.t. 

0-0 

41-8® 1 

8-98 

66*05° 

1-054 

43*65® 

10-17 

67*6® 

1-31 

43-9° 

14-45 

64*2“ 

2-08 

45-4° 

17-17 

68*5® 

3-926 

48-1® 1 



6'17 

51-4® j 




'S. Paraffin boiling at 109 — 110°. Aqueous acetic acid melting 
at ^^0*9°” and containing about 11*7 per cent, of water (Fig. 6). 

Paraffin. 

Per cent. c.s.t. 

2-317 46-1® * 

4-09 

9-28 54-86^ 

14*64 62*' 


G. Paraffin boiling at 124~-132°. Aqueous acetic acid melting 
at “2-77°*’ and containing lOT per cent, of water. 


Paraffin. 

Per cent. 

e.s.t. 

i Paraffin, 

i Per cent. 

e.s.t. 

0 

23*5° 

6-17 

33-06® 

1-064 

25-2° 

8-98 

37-6° 

1-31 

25-6° 

10-17 

39-0° 

2-08 

26-8® 

17-17 

60- 1° 

3*926 

29-7“ i 




It is to be remarked that the presence of 1 per cent, of the 
paraffin boiling at 124 — 132° produces the same rise, 1*1°, in the 
c.s.t. whether aqueous acetic acid melting at “ 0’9°” or at “ 2*77° ” 
is used, 
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Estimation of Petroleum in Industrial Toluene. 

Several specimens of industrial toluene were examined, including 
some wliich had been purified to meet the Government standard, 
and boiled within 0’5°'. Before determining the c.s.t., the toluene 
was shaken with small quantities of sulphuric acid (95 per cent.) 
until the acid no longer became coloured. It was then shaken with 
aqueous sodium hydroxide, washed with water, dried with calcium 
chloride, and fractionated through an eightr-bulb still-head. 


Fio. 6. 



Cr'fllcat Solution Temperhbures 


(The “Government’' toluene gave a c.s.t. of 44‘0° with “0*9°” 
acetic acid; a specimen of toluene of French official origin, a c.s.t. 
of 44' 3°; and a specimen of toluene supplied by English dis- 
tilleries, a- c.s.t. of 44*0°-) 

Three fractions were collected of the material which distilled 
within O'S®, a small first fraction, a main fraction, and a small 
residue. The c.s.t. 's with aqueous acetic acid (m. p. “0*9°”) were 
respectively 44*35°, 44*4°, and, with the residue, 45*2°, whereas 
pure toluene gives a value of 41*8°. 

' , YOL, OXV, 


R B 
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Ttiis but little elimination of impurity is effected by the frac- 
fcioiiation; tlie c.s.t. of the 15 c.c. residue is only 0-8° above the 
main fraction, which has a value 2*6° above that of pure tolnene. 
The chemical treatment and the fractionation would remove all 
impurity save paraffin hydrocarbons of similar boiling points, which, 
as is well known, are commonly found in the usual sources of 
toluene. The presence of xylene as the cause of the^ high value 
of the c.s.t., beyond a trace, is, apart from aU else, completely ex- 
cluded, inasmuch as an elevation of 2*6° would require from 8 to 9 
per cent, of xylene (Fig. 2, T). 

If paraffin of about the boiling point 124 — 132° is taken as the 
main impurity, then, from the data given in the foregoing, the 
toluene contains 1*6 per cent, (by weight) of paraffins. If paraffin 
of about the boiling point 109 — 110° is the impurity, the toluene 
contains 1*85 per cent. 

Some additional light is thrown on the problem by comparison 
of the densities, as the following results show. The specimen of 
industrial toluene, having a c.s.t, of 44*4°, has Dif.* 0-8721. Pure 
toluene containing 1*6 per cent, of paraffin boiling at 124 — 132° 
has the same c.s.t, and Dl |’.4 0‘8718, whilst toluene containing 1-85 
per cent, of paraffin boiling at 109 — 110° has again the same c.s.t, 
but Bli:*! 0-8710. 

It- may be inferred that the toluene contains somewhat less than 
1-6 per cent, of paraffins, which distil over a range probably some- 
what above 124 — 132°. 

Direct estimation of the paraffin by Spiehnann and Jones’s 
(J, So'C. Clie^n. Ind., 1917, 36, 490) modification of Wilson and 
Roberts’s method does not apparently give a very accurate result 
•with such a small proportion of paraffin. 

The paraffin was isolated in a similar way from a large voliune 
of toluene distilling within 0--5°; it had Dllt 0*7312. The density 
of octane {h. p, 126-5°/760 mm.) is given as 0*7188 at 0°, and of 
nonane (b. p. 149*5°/760 mm.) as 0*733 at 0°. 

We think it may be fairly claimed that the critical solution 
temperatures of aqueous acetic acid with industrial benzene, 
toluene, or xylene which have been fully purified afford an accurate 
means of determining the content of paraffin hydrocarbons. 

We intend to pursue the study of ternary mixtures, and especi- 
ally of the use of the critical solution temperatures of such mixtures 
as a criterion of purity of liquids. 

T UmvEBSiry ConnuGE or Kokth Wax.es, 

Baxoos. ■ . ■ [Beceived, July ■22nd, 1919.] 
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XCII .- — Thiocyanoacetone and its ■ Derivatives and 

IsomeHdes, 

By Joseph Tchebniac. 

Thiocyanoacetone, SCIT'CH2*C0'CH3, was first obtained by the 
action of monocliloroacetone on barium thiocyanate in alcoholic 
solution (Hellon and Tcherniac, Ber., 1883, 16, 349). Later it 
was found that the reaction takes place in the absence of alcohol 
when the crystallised barium salt is intimately mixed with niono- 
chloroacetone (Tclierniac, Ber., 1892, 25, 2623). Further investi- 
gation has shown that an aqueous solution of any thiocyanate of 
the alkalis (except that of ammonia) or of the alkaline earths can 
be used with advantage. As an example, the preparation by 
means of the sodium salt may be described- 

To 92‘5 grams (1 mol.) of monochloroacetone,* 191‘4 c.c. (IT 
mols.) of a 46*55 per cent, solution of sodium thiocyanate were 
added, and the mixture was stirred for ten hours. The tempera- 
ture rose about 26°', and a brown oil gradually separated. The 
whole procluct, oil and a'queous solution, was completely extracted 
with ether. The ethereal extract, which contained an appreciable 
quantity of dissolved thiocyanate, was shaken with successive 
quantities (10 c.c.) of water until the wash-water gave only a slight 
reaction with ferric chloride. The united washings, which con- 
tained some thiocyanoacetone, were reserved for addition to the 
following preparation before the ether extraction. 

The ether was distilled off from, a water-bath at the lowest 
temperature possible. Fifty c.c. of distilled water were added to 
the residue, and the whole was heated in a water-bath to 40 — 50° 
under 14 mm: pressure. The water distilled over, carrying with it 
some ciiloroaeetoue and its impurities, together with a very small 
quantity of thiocyanoacetone (0'35 gram). 

The residue was dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, and 
analysis showed it to be nearly pure thiocyanoacetone (108 — 109 
grams = 95 per cent, yield). 

Purification of Thiocyanoacetone. — -Thiocyanoacetone cannot be 
distilled without decomposition in the ordinary vacuum of the 
water-pump-~aboiit 14 mm. (Tcheimiac, j8cr., 1892, 25, 2625). It 
distils, however, Unaltered under a pressure of about 1 mm. A 
portion of the thiocyanoacetone . prepared ,aa above was placed in 
an AnschiitK distillation , flask -with collar and sealed-on Teceiver. 

; ^ ;I*r,epared by Fritseh’S; 'method '(Ben,' 1893, 26, 597), using magnesia 

mstead of marble, and carefully fractionated.' . If contained traces, only of 
dicbloroaoetone. 


B, B 2 
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Clromid in ill© neck of the receiver were a U*tiibe filled with 
calcitiitt chloride and potassium hydroxide, and a Hittorf tube. 
The apparatus v?as exhausted by means of a mercury pump, the 
flask being heated in a water-bath. With purple light in the 
Hittorf tube, most of the oil, evaporating from the surface with- 
out visible boiling, passed over at 73*5 — ^74-5°, and was collected 
separately. The distillate was a highly refracting, colourless oil 
having DiriT892. Analysis gave results showing close agreement 
with the formula C 4 HgONS. 

On keeping, especially in the light, the oil gradually became 
yellow, and finally dark-coloured. 


Action of Hydrochloric Acid on Thiocyanoacetone . 

It has already been shown that dilute aqueous hydrochloric acid 
does not produce any great alteration in thiocyanoacetone 
(Tcherniac, Ber,, 1892, 25, 2618). 

When 6 per cent, of its weight of hydrogen chloride is led into 
thiocyanoacetone, kept cool, a crystalline magma is formed which 
liquefies on keeping. On extraction with ether, the thiocyano- 
acetone is recovered apparently unaltered. A quit© different result 
is obtained when the substance is saturated with hydrogen chloride. 

Thiocyanoacetone (115 grams :1 mol.) was saturated with 
hydrogen chloride (70 grams), the whole being cooled with running 
water. After the resulting magma had completely liquefied, the 
syrup was dissolved in 500 c.c. of water, and the solution extracted 
with ether. The latter left on distillation 70 grams of a pale 
brown oil, which was distilled under 14 mm. pressure from a water- 
bath, and gave 40 grams of a colourless distillate passing over 
at 69°. 

In another preparation the solution was distilled in a current of 
steam instead of being extracted with ether, and gave half the 
weight of the thiocyanoacetone taken. 

The oil was washed with dilute sodium hydroxide solution, dried 
over calcium chloride, and distilled. By far the greater part 
passed over at 167 — 167‘5°/754‘4 mm. 


Found: C = 35-99; H -3*2; N = 10*22; CI=26*43. 8 = 24-38. 

, C 4 H 4 NCIS requires €' = 35*95;. H=2*99; ]Sr = 10*48; 01=26*59; 
S=23‘97 per cent. 

Apparently this substance is 2-chloro-4-methylthia2!ole (I), a 
^ 

CCi : , €H CGI 


fi^~ 

CHo'O 


a.) 


(II.) 
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iiomolqgu© of 2-cliloroiliiazole (II) (Schatzmann, Annalen^ 1891, 
261, 10), the boiling point of -which is 144 — 144-5°. 

%GMoraA~melhylth%mole is a colourless oil boiling at 
167— 167-5°/754-4 mm. and 69°/14 mm. - it has Dl? 1-2992. It 
possesses a characteristic odour resembling that of pyridine, and 
slightly alkaline properties; thus, it dissolves in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, but not in the dilute acid. It is comparatively 
stable; after boiling for tw-elve hours -with a methyl- alcoholic solu- 
tion of sodium methoxide, only one-twentieth of its chlorine -was 
removed, and the bulk of the oil remained unaltered. In this 
respect it differs from chlorothiazole, which is said to retain the 
chlorine very loosely. This is not an isolated fact. The chemical 
behaviour of the members of the thiazole group is often so radically 
different from that of their methylated homologues (see Schatz- 
mann, Zoc. cit.') that serious doubts must arise as to their analogy 
of structure. , 

It was found that of the 70 grams of hydrogen chloride absorbed 
by the thiocyanoacetone, 14 grams had been consumed in the 
reaction 

C4H5ONS -f' HCl = C4H4NCIS + HgO. 

The residue from the distillation of the ethereal extract, together 
with the aqueous solution from which the oil had been extracted, 
after neutralisation with sodium carbonate and further extraction 
with ether, yielded 25 grams of “ hydroxymethylthiazole (after 
purification by crystallisation). 

The action of alcoholic hydrogen chloride on thiocyanoacetone 
will be described later. 


Thiocyanoacetone and Ammonia. 

The so-called hydroxymethylthiazole, which was obtained 
accidentally by Hantzsch and Weber {Ber., 1887, 20, 3127) in an 
attempt to prepare thiocyanoacetone, owed its formation to the 
circums-bance that they had used sodium carbonate for salting out 
the thiocyanoacetone. As has been shown (Ber., 1892, 25, 2619), 
all alkaline substances possess the power of converting tliiocyano- 
acetone into its isomeride. Aqueous ammonia produces exactly the 
same result. Hantzsch's statement (Azwiafm, 1888, 249, 7) that 
the chief product of the action of ammonia on thiocyanoacetone is 
aminomethylthiazole (thiocyanopropimine) is devoid of all found- 
ation, as may be seen from the following experiments. 

Thiocyanoacetone (115 grams :1 mol.) was dissolved in 1500 
grams of.. water, the solution cooled, ’ and 50 c.c. of 20 per cent. 
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aiiimonia -were added. Heat was evolved, and a yellow resiii 
separated. After forty hours, the solution was filtered, and to the 
filtrate 172 c.c. of 25 per cent, hydrochloric acid were added, much 
carbon dioxide being evolved. 

The acid solution was extracted with ether in the author’s auto- 
matic apparatus (this voL, p. 1090), and the ethereal extract 
evaporated in the water-hath. The brown, syrupy residue was 
heated in a vacuum on the water-bath, when some water possessing 
the pungent odour of thiocyanic acid distilled over. The distillate 
gave the thiocyanate reaction and gradually deposited a small 
quantity of radially grouped yellow needles, which became dark 
at about 150° and decomposed at about 200° (perthiocyanogen ?). 

The residue from the distillation (63-5 grams) was boiled for 
some time with ether under a reflux condenser. After repeated 
crystallisations, about 25 grams of pure “hydroxymethylthiazol©" 
were obtained from the solution, together with a small quantity of 
the yellow substance above-mentioned. 

If any aminomethylthiazole had been foimed, it must have 
remained in the hydrochloric acid solution which had been ex- 
tracted with ether. This solution was therefore rendered alkaline 
wdth sodium hydroxide and completely extracted in the apparatus. 
The ethereal extract left on distillation 1*732 grams of a dark 
syrup only partly soluble in hydrochloric acid. The hydrochloric 
acid solution was filtered, warmed with animal charcoal to 50°, 
and again filtered. After several days, a black mud was deposited, 
which was filtered off. The filtrate was warmed with charcoal 
(0*5 gram) and again filtered. To the filtrate, hydrochloric acid 
was added, together with platinic chloride in excess, and the whole 
left to remain overnight, when the yellow precipitate^ was collected. 
When dry, it weighed 1*040 grams, proved insoluble in water or 
alcohol, and melted at about 220°. (Found: Pt= 30*36. 
(C 4 H 6 N 2 S,HCl) 2 PtCl 4 requires Pt= 30*34 per cent.) 

Assuming this to be pure double salt, it corresponds with 0*477 
gram of aminomethylthiazole from 115 grams of thiocyanoacetone. 
Moreover, as thiocyanate is formed in the reaction, there is no 
reason to think that even this minute quantity of the base owes 
its origin to anything more than the well-known action of 
ammonium thiocyanate on thiocyanoacetone (Norton and 
Tcheraiac, 1883, 16, 345). 

In view of the foregoing results, Hantzsch’s explanation (Im.. 
cit,, p. 26 ^ compare Beilstein, ‘tHandbuch der organischen 
Chsmie,;’ lY, 518) of the formation of aminomethyitliiazole (thio- 
cyanopropimine), namely, that by the action of ammonium thio- 
cyanate on chloroacetone, thiocyanoacetone is first formed, and is 
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tlien eonverbed by combination with free (!) ammonia into amino- 
iiiethylthiazole, ' must be regarded as invalid. 


The Isomerides of Thiocymioacetone : H;idroxinnetliylthiazole, 
or a-Methylrhodim. 

Por reasons to be stated later, the so-called hydroxymethyl- 
thiazole will henceforth be known as a-methylrhodim. 

The author has shown (Ber., 1892, 25 , 3648) how a-iiietliylrhodini 
is best prepared from thiocyanoacetone. The same method may be 
used for its preparation direct from chloro acetone. 

To 92*5 grams of monochioroacetone, 1600 grams of water, 125 
grams of potassiimi thiocyanate (or the equivalent amount of the 
sodium salt), and 30 grams of sodium hydrogen carbonate are 
added. The mixture is shaken from time to time and allowed to 
remain for ten days. A brown resin is gradually deposited, and 
the aqueous solution is filtered off and warmed to 45^^. Twenty 
grams of animal charcoal are then added, and the mixture is left 
to remain for two hours and shaken from time to time. It is then 
filtered, and the filtrate extracted with ether in the apparatus. 
On an average, there accumulated in the flask containing the ether 
33 grams of white needles, which, after being washed with ether, 
melted at 102 — 103*^. From the ethereal solution, a further 14 
grams were obtained, making in all 47 grams, that is, approxim- 
ately 41 per cent, of the theoretical yield. 

Instead of extracting with ether, a tedious operltion in the 
absence of an automatically working apparatus, the aqueous solu- 
tion can be evaporated in a vacuum from a water-bath, care being 
taken to keep the temperature of the hath below 60° until there 
remain about five parts of water for one of a-methylrhodim. On 
cooling, 75 — 80 per cent, of the substance will crystallise out, and 
the mother liquor may be further concentrated. 

When less water or sodium hydrogen carbonate is used in the 
preparation, the yield is smaller. 

Impure a-methylrhodim is best purified by recrystallisation from 
five times its weight of water at 55—60°'. Thus, 41 grams of the 
crude product were dissolved in 205 grams of water, the solution 
being shaken with charcoal and filtered warm. The first crop 
yielded 32 grams of needles melting at 102— 103°. 

By utilising the mode of formation from ammoniiiin thio 
carbamate (observed by Mardhiesmi, Gaazetta, 1893, 28, ii, 442), 
the preparation: of a-methylrhodim .'.can be much more satisfactorily 
accomplished than .by the ^ above, method. ; The. way there followed, 
nam.ely, heating in.:, an.' alcoholic '.solution.,, is .unsuitable as a method 
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of preparation. It required tiiorougli modification to obtain from, 
it a simple and practical method. 

Ammo'iiiimi thiocarhamate, ISTH^'CO'S'NH^, is easily obtained 
pure by leading carbonyl sulphide into alcoholic ammonia cooled 
with ice. The gas is readily absorbed, and a white, crystalline 
powder is soon deposited, which is rapidly collected, washed with 
alcohol, and dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. Two hundred 
and fifty c.c. of 4*14 per cent, alcoholic ammonia yielded 18’82 
grams of the dry salt. 

The thiocarhamate (14“3 grams: about 0‘15 mol.) was dissolved 
in a little water, ice added, and 12 c.c. of monochloroacet-one (13 '95 
grams = 0’15 mol.) were mixed with the solution, and the flask was 
imbedded in ice. Soon a violent reaction took place, when the 
chloroacetone dissolved, the ice melting within the flask. The 
slightly yellow liquid was filtered, and the filtrate (74 grams) left 
to remain overnight. It set to a paste of yellowish needles (12*85 
grams, dry) melting at 101 — 102°. From the filtrate 3*2 grams 
were obtained, the total of more than 16 grams representing a yield 
of 93 per cent. The product was easily purified by one crystal- 
lisation from water- * 

This result, compared with the complications attending the pre- 
paration from, thiocyanoacetone, renders highly improbable the 
intermediate phase 

* CHg-CO-CH.-SCN-fHaO^CHs-CO-CHyS-CO-NHa, 
suggested Hantzsch and Weber (J5er., 1887, 20, 3128) as part 
of the mechanism of the isomerisation. 

a-Methijlrhodim and Methyl Sulphate: Dime.thylrliodim. 

a-Methylrhodim (115 grams :1 mol.) was dissolved in 500 c.c. of 
2iF~sodium hydroxide, and 95 c.c. of methyl sulphate (1 mol.) were 
gradually added, cx)oling with water. The solution was extracted 
with ether in the apparatus. The ether left 122 '6 grams of a 
yellow oil, which solidified on cooling. When dissolved in its own 
volume of water, it showed a lower critical solution temperature. 
The slightest warmth, even that of the hand, induced separation 
into two layers, which mixed again on cooling. The solution was 
shaken with 10 grams of charcoal, filtered, the turbid filtrate con- 
centrated in a vacuum at 35°, when it became clear again, and the 
concentration cont-mued until the solution in the distillation flask 
weighed 145 grams. (A small quantity of oil distilled over with 
the water.) To the cold solution a tiny crystal from a previous 
preparation was added, and the whole left over sulphuric acid in 
a vacuum. Large crystals were gradually formed and removed 
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from time to> time. In all, 65 grams were collected and recrystal- 
lised from a small quantity of "water. 

Ill another preparation, the crude product remaining after the 
distillation of the ether was drained on the vacuum pump from the 
oil which it contained, and was then washed with ether. 

A quantity of crude product (20 grams) which had been kept 
for two years and had become brown and viscid was purified in the 
following manner. It was dissolved in water with the addition 
of 20 c.c. of iV'-sodium hydroxide and extracted with ether. The 
extract was almost colourless, and the aqueous solution yellowish- 
brown. The ether was evaporated, and left 17 ‘322 grams of oil 
which soon solidified, the temperature rising to 46°'. The sub- 
stance was dissolved in its own weight of water at 25°, and when 
the solution assumed the ordinary temperature (17°), a fragment 
of a crystal was added. Overnight, large crystals separated (10' 35 9 
grams, m. p. 48 — 49°), and from the mother liquor a further crop 
was obtained (5 ‘4 grams). 

The original yellowish-brown solution which had been extracted 
with ether was acidified with hydrochloric acid and again extracted. 
The ether left T442 grams of a yellowish-brown oil which did not 
crystallise. 

It appears from the foregoing that it will simplify the purifica- 
tion to -add sodium hydroxide to the aqueous solution containing 
the product of the interaction of the sodium salt of a-methylrhodim 
and methyl sulphate before extracting with ether. 

The substance after repeated crystallisations reached a maximimi 
melting point, and was then analysed. 


Found: C = 46-22j H = 5-81; N = 10-52; S=25-20. 

C 5 H 7 ONS requires 0=46-51; H = 5-43; N = 10-85; S = 24'80 per 
cent. 


The substance is therefore dimethylrhodiin, 
CHg-C^H^ONS. 

It is very readily soluble in water or ether, and 
crystallises from the former in large, transparent 
prisms or plates melting at 49—50°. 

The strong tendency of this substance to form 
large, well-defined crystals created a desire for the 
determination of its crystallographic characteristics. 

This work has been kindly undertaken for me by 
Mr. 0. M, Bennett, to whom I tender my wai-mest 
thanks. His report is as follows : 

Crystallographic examination pf dimethylrhodim. 
Crystal system: monOclinic; holohedral class. Habit: 



R B,* 
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prismatic, with elongation parallel to the c-axis. Axial angle = 98°1 1 ^ 
Axiah ratios : «;h;c- 2-580 :1 : 1*874, Forms observed: (100), (110), 
(001), (lOT). There is a well-marked cleavage in the plane (100). 
“The following are the regular measurements: 


100-110 

Observed. 

68“37' 

Calculated. 

110-110 

42 51 

42'’46' 

100-001 

81 49 

— 

OOi-101 

38 40 

S8 43 

100-101 

59 28 

— 

001-110 

86 68 

87 1 

101-110 

79 11 

79 20 


“ The faces of the crystals were rather dull throaxgh abrasion, par- 
ticularly the small ones, so that some of the values are a little 
uncertain.” 

Hydrolysis of Dimethylrhodim. 

The substance (2*58 grams) was heated with 10 c.c. of hydro- 
chloric acid (D T 19) for two hours at 140° in a sealed tube. There 
was considerable pressure on opening the tube, and the escaping 
gas had an odour of hydrogen sulphide and mercaptan. The con- 
tents of the tube were washed out with water and distilled, when 
some oil, apparently chloromethylthia 2 ole> passed over with the 
water. The residual liquid was rendered alkaline and distilled 
into hydrochloric acid so long as the evolved vapours gave an 
alkaline reaction. 

Part of the hydrochloride was obtained as such. After crystal- 
lisation, it gave Cl = 62-26, whilst CHg*NH 2 ,HCl requires Cl = 52*29 
per cent. The remainder was converted intO' the platiiiichloride, 
which contained Pt=4M2, whilst (CH 8 -NH 2 ,HCi) 2 PtGl 4 requires 
Pt = 41-32 per cent. 

No other base than methylamine was observed, and the total 
amount represented more than 90 per cent, of the theoretical. 

It appears, therefore, that the methyl group introduced into the 
moleciiie of a-methylrhodim is attached to the nitrogen atom. 

An attempt to prepare an 0-ether from a-methylrhodim by the 
action of methyl iodide on the silver salt was unsuccessful. The 
alkaline solution is, indeed, precipitated hy silver nitrate, but the 
precipitate conasts chiefly of silver sulphide, part of the substance 
being destroyed. 

a-Methylrhodim and Phosphorus FmtacMonde. 

a-MethylrJaodim, which can he crystallised from warm phosphoryl 
chloride without any alteration, was dissolved in that solvent, a 
little more than the equivalent quantity (1 mol.) of phosphorus 
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pentacliloride added, and tlie mixture heated to 50°. Hydrogen 
chloride was evolved, and a product was formed which was purified 
by repeated crystallisation from benzene. 

Found: S = 21-74. 

C4H4ONCIS requires S = 21-40 per cent. 

The chloride consists of pale brown, radially grouped acicular 
crystals melting and decomposing at 144°. It dissolves in dilute 
sodium hydroxide solution with a slight evolution of heat and the 
loss of the whole of its chlorine. On saturating the alkaline solu- 
tion with carbon dioxide, a fine mud is deposited, which shrinks 
on drying to brown, brittle nodules (about 70 per ceiit. of the 
weight of the chloride) not melting at 220°. 

The constitution of this product will be considered later, 


llitocy a noacetone mid Alcoholic Hydrogen Chloride: 

^-Methylrhodim. 

Hydrogen chloride (75 grams) was led into a mixture of thio- 
cyaiioacetone (115 grams :1 mol.), alcohol (115 grams), and water 
(IS grams). On the following day, the mixture was placed in a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid and sodium hydroxide, and allowed to 
remain for several days. The brown residue (162 grams), contain- 
ing a few crystals, was removed with water and extracted in the 
automatic apparatus. After some time, crystals began to appear 
both in the flask of boiling ether and in that of the aqueous solu- 
tion. Thei extraction was continued for eight days until the 
crystals in the latter had disappeared. By that time, an abund- 
ance of crystals had accumulated in the ether flask, along with 
some brown oil. The latter was decanted with the ether, and the 
crystals w^'ere washed with ether and alcohol. The ci-ystals 
(38 grams, dry) were dissolved under a reflux condenser in 760 
grams of boiling water, charcoal was added, and the solution 
filtered hot. On cooling, white crystals were gradually deposited 
(33 grams).* 

The same substance was formed when a-methylrhodini was left to 
remain for a long time in contact with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, preferably in the presence of alcohol. A mixture of 11'5 
grams of a-methylrhodim, 50 grams of hydrochloric acid (D I' 19), 
and 25 c.c. of alcohol yielded more than 3 grams of the substance. 

■ Found:, C=:41'4IpH = 4'54,p'H=:ll*93;S==2S-ll..' 

IC4H5ONS, requires: 0=41-74; H-4-35 ;-,N = I2-17; ,S:= 27-83 per 

, ; cent,.,:'- ■ 

, ' From .the mother' 'Iiqiiors,chloromethylthl»zole,( grams) and a-me&yl- 

rhodim (20 grams after purification) were obtauned.y 
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Tile substance, aiiotber isomeride of thiocyanoacetone, is named 
j3-me tliyl rbO'dim . 

^-M ethylrhodun is deposited from hot water as a wliite, crystal- 
line powder ; from alcohol by slow crystallisation in stout, colourless, 
quadratic plates melting at 183 — 184®. It dissolves in about 20 
parts of boiling water and in about 475 parts at 15®. It is fairly 
readily soluble in boiling alcohol, less so in cold, and sparingly so 
in ether. 'When submitted to prolonged extraction in the 
apparatus with a relatively small quantity of ether, it accumulates 
in the boiling solvent and separates gradually in fine, colourless, 
transparent plates. 

It is readily soluble in alkalis, and is precipitated therefrom by 
acetic acid. 


^-M ethylrliodim and Hydrochloric Acid. 

jS-Methylrhodim (3*45 grams) was heated with 30 c.c, of hydro- 
chloric acid (D 1*19) for two hours at 100® in a sealed tube. There 
was no pressure on opening the tube, and the yellow solution yielded 
3 grams of a-methyirhodim, together with a minute quantity (0*045 
gram) of white crystals, which separated from the ethereal extract. 
They shrank, became brown at 250®, and did not melt at 266®. 
Whilst, therefore, j0-methylrhodim is formed from a-rhodim under 
the influence of cold hydrochloric acid, the inverse conversion takes 
place almost completely at a higher temperature, 

TMocyanoacetone and Sodium Hydrogen Sulphite : 
isoMethylrhodim. 

After prolonged heating of thiocyanoacetone on the water-bath, 
it was found to contain a crystalline substance, different from the 
then known derivatives. The same substance ‘Was obtained by the 
action of alkali hydrogen sulphites on thiocyanoacetone, and, after 
many attempts, a method was perfected which allowed it to be 
prepared with certainty and in a state of purity. 

The action of free sulphur dioxide may be described first. 

A solution of thiocyanoacetone (11*5 grams) in 150 grams of 
water absorbed 37 grams of sulphur dioxide, of which 26 grams 
were lost when the solution was left in a vacuum at the ordinary 
temperature. The solution , was then extracted with ether, and 
yielded only 0*45 gram of a yellow oil. The extracted solution was 
concentrated to 20 c.c. in a vacuum on a water-bath at 40®. The 
residue, which still had the odour of sulphur dioxide, was again 
treated with ether, and yielded 8*24 grams of fairly pure thiocyano- 
acetone. 
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It would appeal', therefore, that a sulphonic acid possessing a 
certain degree of stability is formed. 

Quite different is the behaviour of thiocyaiioacetone towards 
alkali hydrogen sulphites when they contain no free sulphur 
dioxide. 

Thiocyanoacetone (230 grams: 2 mols.) was added to a mixture 
of 2150 c.c. of water and 360 c.c. of a 27-8 per cent, solution of 
sodium hydrogen sulphite, which was neutral towards methyi- 
orange. The temperature rose 11°. The solution was shaken with 
charcoal and filtered rapidly through a folded filter. After two 
days there was an abundant crystallisation. The crystals were 
collected (72 gi-ams, dry) and recrystailised (66'5 grams, dry) from 
1450 gi-ams of boiling alcohol. 

Found: C = 41-70; H=4-29; N = 12-05; S=27'66. 

C 4 H 5 ONS requires C = 41-74 j H = 4-35; N = 12-17; S = 27-83 per 
cent. 

The substance has therefore the composition of thiocyanoacetone, 
and is a third isomeride of that compound; it will be named 
•i. 5 fomethylrhodim, 

imMethylrhodim is remarkable for its great power of crystallisa- 
tion and sparing solubility in cold water or alcohol. It requires 
16 parts of boiling and 400 parts of cold alcohol. It crystallises 
from alcohol in white, long, brilliant, interwoven needles melting 
at 127—128° 

It dissolves slowly in dilute sodium hydroxide solution, hut with 
decomposition. When the orange-coloured solution is treated with 
carbon dioxide, it evolves hydrogen sulphide and deposits after a 
time a sparingly soluble salt (sodium cyanuratel). 

The sodium hydrogen sulphite used for the preparation of 
/somethylrhodini does not act solely as a catalyst. Part of the 
aqueous mother liquor from which the fsomethylrhodim had been 
separated, and containing a trace only of sulphuric acid, was* dis- 
tilled with hydrochloric acid, and the distillate collected in a 
receiver containing water and sodium hydrogen carbonate. A por- 
tion of the distillate was oxidised with bromine, and the sulphuric 
' acid produced was estimated gravimetricallj. The result revealed 
the consumption of 56-13 grams of sodium hydrogen sulphite, a 
little more than one molecule for four molecules of thioeyano- 
acetone. 

Prejmration of imMethylrhodim from CM&roacetme- 

' Monochloroaceton© (92*& grams:'! mol.) was stirred for two and 
a-half hours with 190 c.c. of a if per ' cent, solution of , sodium 
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tliiocyaiiate, cooling with water, when sodinm chloride began to 
he deposited. A solution of 60 grams of crystallised potassium 
hydrogen sulphite in 300 c.c. of water was added, when nearly all 
dissolved, and the stirring was continued for half an hour. After 
two days, the yellow^ needles (44'27 grams, dry, m. p. 124 — 125°), 
containing some oil, "were separated and recrystallised twice from 
700 and 500 grams', respectively, of boiling alcohol, jneldiiig, 
finally, 34-285 grams of white needles melting at 127 — 128°. 

When sodium hydrogen sulphite solution was used instead of the 
crystallised potassium salt, the yield was much lower. 

The various quantities of oil obtained in the different prepara- 
tions w'ere found to consist chiefly of thiocyanoacetone. 

isoMethylrhodini and HifdrocJiloric Add: Bithiaxylaniine. 

Concentrated hydrochloric acid acts slowly on fsomethylrhodim at 
the ordinary temperature, but rapidly on heating. iiiO'Methylrhodim 
(23 grams) 'was boiled with 200 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
and 66 c.c. of w^ater under reflux for twenty minutes, when some 
liydrogeii chloride was evolved. About half the liquid was then 
distilled ofi, a yellow oil passing over w-ith the distillate. From the 
latter, ether extracted I’o grams of oil. 

To the orange residue in the distillation flask, 300 grams of water 
were added, the whole was boiled for some time, filtered from a 
yellow resin, the solution treated with charcoal, and filtered hot. 
On cooling, faint yellow, efflorescent needles were deposited (10'2 
grams, anhydrous), which were dissolved in 115 c.c. of boiling 
8 per cent, hydrochloric acid, the solution being shaken with char- 
coal and filtered hot. On cooling, long, yellow, prismatic needles 
separated, which were collected and washed with the same dilute 
acid. After being pressed between filter paper, they weighed IS’l 
grams; they contained water of crystallisation, as "weli as some 
hygroscopic moisture. In a vacuum over sulphuric acid and sodium 
hydroxide, they effloresced to a powder and lost about 27 per cent, 
of their original weight. For analysis, some' of the substance was 
recrystallised' as above. 

Found: C==39-09; H = 4-53; N = 16-69;iGl-14-57; 8 = 26-09. 
CgHgMsSajHCl requires , C'=38-79 H = 4-,04 N = 16-97 ; Cl= 14-34 ; 

8 = 25-86 per cent. 

.Found: H 20 = 27-00. : 

C8H9STgS2,HGl,5H20 requires H 20 = 26‘67 per cent. 

The substance is a hydrochloride, the acid of which can be 
estimated by titration. 

The compound crystallises in pale yellow needles which easily 
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lose their water of crystallisation, crumbling to a fine, yellow 
po%vder wbicb. does not melt at 250°, but appears to sublime and 

decompose. 

One part of the anhydrous salt is soluble in 46’ 25 parts of water 
at 26° and in 3 — 4 parts of hot water. The hydrate is fairly 
soluble in concentrated and sparingly so in dilute hydrochloric acid. 
The latter is a very convenient solvent for its purification ; thus, one 
part of the hydrate (equal to O' 733 part of the anhydrous salt) dis- 
solves in about 9 parts of hot 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid, whilst 
it requires more than 130 parts of the cold acid of the same 
strength. It separates from alcohol as a yellow, crystalline powder. 


The aqueous solution of the hydrochloride is precipitated hy 
alkali hydroxides, when these are not in excess, or by alkali 
carbonates. 

The hydrochloride (57 grams) was dissolved in 2600 grams of 
water, the slightly turbid solution filtered, 115 o.c. of 2F-sodium 
hydroxide were added tO' the filtrate, and the white, voluminous, 
caseous precipitate was collected (48 grams, dry, instead of the 
theoretical 48'6 grams, m, p. 148 — 150°). 

The 48 grams were recrystallised from 340 grams of hot alcohol. 
On cooling, yellowish, asbestos-like needles were deposited (38-4 
grams, dry, m, p. 150 — 151°). The mother liquor yielded a further 
quantity (8-8 grams). 

For analysis, the substance was twice recrystallised from a mix- 
ture of benzene and light petroleum. 

Found: 0 = 45-37; H = 4-57; N=19-69, 19-74. 

CgHglSraS, requires 0 = 45*49; H = 4-27; N = 19*90 per cent. 

The base crystallises from the above solvent in almost white, 
spherical clusters of needles; from alcohol, in felt-like aggregates 
of long, silky needles melting at 153 — 154°. It dissolves in about 
5 parts of hot and 37 parts of cold alcohol. It is insoluble in water 
or alkali carbonates, but soluble in alkali hydroxides. 


Determination of Molecidar W eight by the Gryoscopic Method. 


Weight of 
solute. 
Gram. 

Weight of 

of solvent. Nature 

Grams. of solvent. 

■■ A.,. 

M.W. 

,0-1077 

12-945 Benzene 

' O-IS’’;. , 

313-6 

0-1659. 

' »» ■ ' »> ' " 

, 0'20' ■■ , 

313-8 

0-1107 

19-630 Nitrobenzene 

,0-105 

351-6 

.0-1-674 


0-172', , 

367-5 


.'CrHeNgSg requires M.W*,*=2n,. 

Average 

334-0 
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Determination of Molecular Weight hy the Dhullioscopic Method. 
O’ 1939 Gram of substance in alcohol. Constant for 100 c.c. — 15‘6. 


Rise in 

Grams 


temperature. 

inllOO G.c. 

M.W. 

0-110'’ 

2-938 

416-7 (?) 

0-137 

2-620 

298-3 

0-120 

2-365 

307-4 

0-107 

2-164 

314-0 


Average 

334-0 


The average happens to be the same by both methods, but the 
individual results are too divergent to make the average appear 
conclusive; it corresponds approximately with 1-5 times the simple 
formula C3H9N3S2. Since this formula cannot be multiplied by 
i’5, the only recourse is to double it, unless, indeed, w© admit 
molecular aggregation in solution, a phenomenon which does not 
appear uncommon in the case of complicated compounds. 

A determination by Zerewitinov's method (5er., 1907, 40, 2023; 
1908, 41, 2233) of the active hydrogen in the base, in pyridine 
solution, cold or hot, gave respectively 1’274 and 1'476 atoms of 
hydrogen per molecule of the formula CgHeNgS^. Of course, it is 
not impossible that the substance undergoes a far-reaching change 
under the influence of magnesium methyl iodide. 

As will be seen later, when the structure of the group 04114^18 
is discussed, the base is probably dithiazylamine, (G4H4NS)2NB[. 

Examination of the Oil. 

The oil, the second product of the action of hydrochloric acid on 
womethylrhodim, was distilled under 14 mm. pressure several times, 
when it passed over at 94 — 97°' (mostly at 96 — 97°), each tint© 
leaving a residue and undergoing slight decomposition. It would 
no doubt distil unchanged under still lower pressure. 

As was to be expected, the results of the analysis were only 
, apprO'Ximate^. 

Found: C = 49T4; H= 5-67; 8=45*24. 

C3H4S req^uires C=50*00; H = 5'55; 8=44*44 per cent. 

Determination of Molecular Weight hy the Cryoscopic Method. 

In Qladal Acetic Acid. 


Weight of solute. Weight of solvent. 


■ 'Gram. 

Grams. A. 

M.W. 

0-1630 

20-91 0-206“ 

139-2 

0-3792 

„ 0-515 

136-3,, 

';;0*6'32'2 . 

;.0-720“,' 

OgHg&j i^uires M.W.=14^ 

■•■■■■ 137-8 
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The formula, G3H4S, lias tlierefore to be doubled. A deter- 
miBatioii by tbe ebullioscopic metbod gave tbe number 188. 

Tbe compound is a colourless, highly refractive oil iiaviug a 
characteristic odour reminiscent of turpentine. It dissolves in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, yielding an orange-coloured solution which 
is not precipitated by water. 

The formation of this substance, jointly with that of the base, 
may be accounted for as follows: 

6C4H,ONS=2CsH9N3S.-f- CeHsSa-h 2002+2^0. 

About twoAhirds of the quantity of the base to be expected 
from this equation is obtained and one-third of the amount 
indicated for the compound, CeHgS^. 

The structural formula of CoHgS., may be represented by 1, and 

oHg-crcH-^^ ch:oh-s 

S-CHIO-CHs S—OHlCa 

(I.) ' (11.) " 

if the ring (II) be termed thien, the compound, CcHgvSa, will be 


isoM ethylrliodim and Methyl Iodide. 

■Five sealed tubes each containing 7 grams of isomethylrhodim, 
10 grams of methyl iodide, and 20 grams of methyl alcohol were 
heated for three hours at 125°. On opening the tubes, the escaping 
gas had a fishy odour and contained carbon dioxide. The brown 
liquid, containing needle-shaped crystals, was removed with methyl 
alcohol and distilled from a water-bath. The residue (5 3 '75 grams) 
was boiled with 750 c.c. of watei*, the solution filtered from a black 
tar, and boiled with charcoal. On cooling, a mixture (3 "835 
grams) of compact crystals (A) and of fine needles was deposited 
and separated mechanically; the latter proved to be unaltered 
Aomethylrhodim . 

The mother liquor was reduced by distillation to about 250 c.c. 
Along with the water, a small quantity of a malodorous oil and 
some solid matter passed over, which gave an ethereal extract of 
0-622 gram. . , . ' . 

The aqueous residue from the distillation was boiled with animal 
charcoal and filtered hot. On cooling, crystals (1-4 grams) similar 
to, ,( A) were deposited... , 

The filtrate was now concentrated to 50 c.c., and yielded a further 
.quantity (2-67 grams) ' of the ' same,' 'substance. The final inotlier 
liquor (A) will be mentioned later. ■ 
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The three crystallisations of (^), together weighing about 
7 grams, were dissolved in 400 grains of boiling water, the solution 
treated with charcoal, and filtered hot. The crystalline deposit 
(4'405 grams, dry) was recrystallised from 135 grams of water, and 
yielded 3’467 grains of long, colourless, massive crystals not melt- 
ing at 265°. When heated on platinum, they sublimed without 
melting (Found: C = 27‘80; H = 2‘53j N = 33'09. CHON requires 
0 = 27-90; H = 2-33; N = 32-72 per cent.). 

The substance has therefore the composition of cyanuric acid, 
the properties of which it possesses. Thus, it gives Hofmann’s 
reaction with sodium hydroxide and Wohler’s with copper sulphate. 

The final mother liquor (j 8) was distilled in a vacuum to dry- 
ness, and the residue (23*51 grams) crystallised from alcohol. 
IVhite plates (13-07 grams) -were obtained which volatilised com- 
pletely at about 220° with the evolution of iodine (Found : 
C = 18-15; H.=4-54; S = lo-47; 1 = 61-54, 62-13. CgHgSi requires 
0 = 17-65; H = 4-41; S = 15-68; 1 = 62*25 per cent.). 

The compound is therefore triinethylsulphine iodide. 

It thus appears that under the influence of methyl iodide at a 
comparatively low temperature, /.somethylrhodim undergoes com- 
plete disruption. 

Comparati've Examination of the Three Bhodims. 

Determination of Molecular Weight by the Oryoscopic Method. 
a-Methylrhodim, m. p. 103 — 104°. 

Weight of Weight of 
solute. solvent. Nature of 


Gram. 

Grams. 

solvent. 

a. 

M.W. 

Average. 

0*1342 

21*385 

Nitrobenzene 

0*26® 

173*8 



0*0845 

>?• 

„ 

0-14 

183*8 

178*8 

0*3380 

27*925 . 

Glacial acetic acid 

0*405 

114*1 

— 

0*3412 



0*40 

117*1 

115*6 


^-Methylrhodim., m. p. 183 — 184°. 



: 0*094" 

22*005 

Glacial acetic acid 

0*110’^ 

151*4 

— 

0*1 604 

» 


0*14 ■ 

203*0 

177*0 


imMethylrhodimy m. p. 

127—128° 


0*1080 

19*57 

Nitrobenzene 

0*105° 

378*0 



0-079 



0*065 

404*7 

391-.36, 
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Determhiation- of Molecular Wei{]ht hy the Ehullioscopic Method. 
In alcoliol : constant for 100 c.c., 15-6. 

Preliminary tests with acetanilide gave an average M.A¥. = 157 

instead of 135. 


a- if / e i hylrhodim , m . 

p. 103—104° 

:0-3312 

gram. 

Rise ill temperature. Grams in 100 c.c. 

M.W. 

Average. 

0-620° 

5-018 

126-2 



0-554 

4-476 

126-0 



0-496 

4-039 

127-0 



0-440 

3-680 

130-5 

127-4 

^-M e t liylrhodim , m . 

00 

7 

CO 

00 

: 0-2175 

gram. 

0-155° 

3-295 

331-6 

_ 

0-137 

2-939 

334-7 



0-125 

2-652 

331-0 


0-110 

2-417 

342-7 

336-66 

isoif e thylrhodim, in . 

p. 127—128° 

•.0-1732 

gram. 

0-078° 

2-624 

524-8 


0-070 

2-340 

522-0 



0-060 

2-112 

549-1 



0-052 

1-924 

577-2 

543-1 

C 1 H 5 ONS requires M. W. = 115. 



Owing evidently to anomalies of aggregation, the results are 
not so conclusive as might he desired. a-Methylrhodim has cer- 
tainly the simple molecule G 4 H 5 ONS, whereas there is some un- 
certainty concerning the two other isomerides. The author is 
inclined to regard jS-methylrhodim as 2 (G 4 H 6 QNS) and ‘/somethyl- 
rhodim as 4 (C 4 H 50 NS), the structure of the ring, C 4 H 5 ONS, not 
being necessarily the same in the three isomerides. 


Ccmstitutioii of the Three Methylrhodiim. 


The so-called me.'so-hydroxymethylthiazole has, according to 
Hantzsch and Weber (.Ser., 1887, 20 , 3127), the structural formula 
I, which is that of a tertiary alcohol or phenol. The only fact 


CH, 


C C'OH 

. .K . 

(I.) 


CH.*G GO 

\/ 


NH 

(IL) 


adduced by Hantzsch dndlW formula was the 

alleged formation of me^o-aminothiazoles by the action of ammonia 
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or primary bases. Later, however, Hantzsch had to admit the 
complete indifference of that compound towards ammonia or organic 
bases, having discovered that the reacting substance was thiocyaiio- 
acetone alone. This, and similar facts which were gradually 
evolved in the study of the aminothiazoles, led to these substances 
being represented as perfect models of tautomerism, hydrosy- 
methyitliiazole being endowed with a ketonic double (II), in spite 
of the absence of properties commonly possessed by ketones, as had 
been pointed out by Hantzsch and Weber themselves. 

The author’s long acquaintance with hydroxymethylthiazole has 
failed to reveal to him a single fact pointing to the presence of 
either a hydroxyl or a carbonyl group in that compound. It 
behaves neither as an alcohol nor as a ketone, and it affords no 
justification whatever for the assumption of tautomerism, that last 
resort of a foriiiiila in difficulties. Furthermore, the action of 
phosphorus pentachloride, which, as has been shown, leaves the 
oxygen intact, whilst it introduces chlorine into the molecule, 
makes the presence of either a hydroxyl or a carbonyl group at 
least improbable. The two formulae (I and II) are, however, not 
only improbable, but impossible, as is proved by the study of the 
hydrolysis of the methylated derivative, CH 3 ‘C 4 H 40 NS, which the 
author has succeeded in obtaining in a state of purity. Indeed, 
this substance would have to be represented as 


CHg-C C-O-CHg 

N 


fl^- 

CHo-C 


“S 


CO 

\/ 

N-CII, 


The first of these formulae is that of an 0-ether which can give 
no methylamine on hydrolysis ; neither can a substance possessing 
the second formula, since the N’CHg group is in the position 3, 
which, as Traumann (Anncden, 1888, 249, 44) has shown in the 
case of 2-iinino-3 : 4-dimethyl-2 ; 3-dihydrothi azole (III), yields 
ammonia on hydrolysis, hut no methylamine. 


CH--.S 

cHa-c c:hh 

\/ 

N-GHo 

(HI.)'' 



The compound, CH 5 j*C 4 H 40 NS, on the contrary, gives a quanti- 
tative- yield of methylamine. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the group H-GHg occupies 
the position 3, which brings us to the formula lY for '‘hydroxy- 
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methyltliiazole.’' A compound of this structure may be derived 
from thiocyanoacetone if it is assumed that the latter passes into 
the eiiolic form, that a hydrogen atom then migrates, and, finally, 
that' the chain is closed, 

CH,— S CH—S CH—S 

1 1 , — ^ 1 1 I 1 i 1 

cHg-c C;N CHg-c cm CH.'O c:nh 

% \ ■' \/ 

O OH U 


It appears, therefore, that the substance which has been known 
since 1887 as hydroxymethylthiazole is not a thiazole at all. It 
might be called 2-imino-4-methylthioxole, but for the sake of 
simplicity, and in view of the now proved existence of two other 
isomerides of thiocyanoacetone, it seems preferable to adopt the 
generic name rhodim for this class of compounds. 

Thus, hydroxymethylthiazole becomes a-methylrhodim ; the 
isomeride melting at 183 — 184°, jS-methylrhodim ; the isomeride 
melting at 127 — 128°, fsomethylrhodim. 

It has been shown that the first two can be easily converted into 
on© another. They stand, therefore, in the closest connexion and 
have to be considered as structurally analogous, the only difference 
being in the size of the molecule, that of the /B-isomerid© being 
probably double. 

The same cannot be said of asomethylrhodim j its chemical 
behaviour, which is quite different, goes to show that it possesses 
on© of the formulse formerly claimed by a-methylrhodim, 


CHg-C C-OH 
IT 


CH-8 
CIL-C CO’ 

X/ 

NH 


more likely the latter. A glance at it shows pre-existing th© frag- 
ments, CHg'CICH’S, 'CO’NH', etc., into which the compound 
can b© made to decompose. The formula is, of course, not simple j 
it would have to be multiplied probably by 4, which could cause 
it to rank with cyanuric acid, the identity of which with tetra- 
carbamide has been recently demonstrated (Walters and Wise, J, 
Amer. Ghem. Sac., 1917, 39, 2472). 

The base, dithiazylamine, C 8 H 9 N 3 S 2 , which is formed from 
isomethyirhodim by the action of hydrochloric acid, may be repre- 
sented by the formula T, which makes it appear as the parent sub- 


CHj-C 0-HH-C C-CH, 


H N 


iCH3S— 
□•HI— C C-CH. 

OH 

IT N 


(VI.) 


(V.) 
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stance of the ammonimn hydriodide, C;^t,Hj4]Sr3lS2, ohtained by 
Hantzsch and Weber {Ber., 1887, 20, 3131) in small quantity by 
the action of methyl iodide on aminomefchyithiazole, to which, start- 
ing from another direction, they assigned the structural formula VI, 
The chlorinated derivative of a-methylrhodim, ChH^OhlClS, 
may be- . 


cci-~s 

cH,-b g:nh 

■ \/ 
o 


CH- 


CH,-C 


-s 

c:nci 


o 


more likely the first. 

Labobatoey bob CKEmcAi, Research, 

49, Pauacb Road, Stbeatham Hide, 

Londoh, S.W. 2. [Receimdt July Isf, 1919.] 


XCIII . — An Automatic Extraction Apparatus. 

By Joseph Tchekniac. 

The extraction apparatus described by the author (i5er., 1893, 
25, 3652), and frequently mentioned in the preceding paper, has 
nndergone so many changes in the course of time that it seems 
desirable to give an account of it in its present shape. 

The working of the apparatus is very simple. Of the two flasks 
shown in the diagram, the smaller one receives the ether and is 
heated in a water-bath; the large two-necked fiask contains the 
solution to he extracted; it can be filled through the opening (16) 
of the tube (13), which is also used for siphoning off the exhausted 
liquor. The capacities of both flasks may vary within very wide 
limits, from a fraction of a litre to several litres. The two-necked 
flask is placed in a vessel through which cold water is run; it is 
then filled nearly to the neck with the liquid to- be extracted, the 
tubes (16 and 13) are closed, and ether is poured in through the 
opening (17) of the tube (5). The ether flows through the tube (4) 
tO' the bottom of the flask, rises in the aqueous liquid and in the 
annular space between the tubes (3 and 2) (see enlarged inset), and 
descends through the tubes (6 and 7) into the small flask, filling 
the seal (9) ; through the condenser (10) a little mercury is poured 
to prevent any leakage of ether from the tap (8). 

When the water-hath is heated, the vapour of ether raises the 
liquid ether in the seal to a certain height in the tube (6), and 
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also passes tlirougli tlie tube (2) tO' the bottom of tbe fcwo-neckecl 
flask, where it is condensed; the liquid ether then returns through 
the tubes (3 and 6) and the seal into the small flask. Any aqueous 



liquid carried over with the ether returns through the tube’ (4) into 
the two-necked flask. 

By regulating the flow - of '.water in the vessel (15)b tlie' tempera-; 
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tiire of tile aqueous liquid can either be kept quite low or allowed 
to' rise more or less. 

The Joints are- very simple and efficient. As seen in the sketch 
(inset), the outer tube is very slightly conical (18), and the inner 
tube, ‘which is little less in diameter, is provided with a short 
length of rubber tubing (19), which, on being pressed into the 
conical opening of the outer tube, makes a perfectly tight Joint. 

The mercury trap (11 and 12) is connected with the apparatus 
after the air has been expelled by the vapour of ether; it prevents 
losses of the solvent by diffusion. 

The apparatus may be used equally well for the extraction of 
solid substances by means of ether, chloroform, etc. In this case, 
the two-necked flask may be comparatively small, and the tube 
(7) must be provided with a thimble or filter to arrest any particles 
of solid that may be carried over by the solvent. The cap of this 
tube is ground in. 

When the apparatus is properly put together and in good order, 
it may be safely left to work overnight, the requisite condition for 
its satisfactory working being steady, uniform boiling with entire 
freedom from all tendency to “bumping.” This is secured by the 
well-known device of introducing into the ether flask small tetra- 
hedra of platinum. 

Little ether is lost except that dissolved in the aqueous solution, 
and if care is taken before extraction to saturate the latter with 
sodium chloride, the loss of ether is rendered still smaller.* 

In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to my assistant, Mr. 
H. A. Steinmann, for the preparation of the excellent diagram of 
the apparatus which is the subject of this paper. 

Labobatort roB Chemioax Reseakch, 

49, PaXACE EoAB, STBEAmAM Heox, 

London, S.W. 2. [Received, July 

* The apparatus can be obtained from Messrs. Baird & Tatloek (London) 
Ltd., 14-16, Cross Street, London, E.G. 1. 
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XCIV. — The Constitution of Carhamides. Part IX, The 
Interaction of Nitrous Acid and Mono-substituted 
Ureas. The Preparation of Diazomethane, Diazo- 
ethane, Diazo-n-hutane, and Diazoimp entane from 
the Respective Nitrosoureas. 

By Emil Alphonse Weener. 

Nitrosomethylurea, obtained by von Briining (Be/r., 1888, 21, 
1809), was the first example of the preparation of a nitroso-deriv- 
ative from a mono-substituted urea, and its formation b,as been 
supposed to take place in accordance with the equation 

NHo-CO-NH-CHs + HNOo = NH2*CO-N(FO)*CH3 -f- HgO. 

Later, nitrosophenylurea, and the corresponding m- and ^-tolyl 
and i8-naphthyl derivatives, were prepared by Walther and 
Wlodkowski (/. pr. Chem., 1899, [ii], 59, 285). 

Assuming the carbamide configuration, it must be admitted that 
the formation of a nitroso-derivative is. rather surprising and 
reqTiires some explanation, since it would be natural to expect that 
the amino-group would be at once attacked with complete decom- 
position of the urea, thus : 

{a) NHa-CO-NHR -f + CO. q- NH.R -f H.O. 

Moreover, the yield of nitroso-derivative was not sensibly affected 
by an addition of an excess of nitrous acid to the substituted urea, 
nor had nitrous acid any further action on the nitroso-compound 
when once formed. The latter, therefore, could not contain an 
amino-group. ■ 

A quantitative study of the changes involved has brought to 
light some interesting facts bearing on the question of the con- 
stitution of mono-substituted ureas, whilst the nitroso-derivatives 
examined are of more than ordinary interest, since they are likely 
to prove most useful substances for the simple preparation, and 
study, of the reactions of diazomethane and its horn ologues. 

When methylurea in aqueous solution (A /5) was treated with 
nitrous acid in the presence of sulphuric acid, there was an 
immediate violent evolution of nitrogen and carbon dioxide, which 
ceased after a few secpnds. This was quickly followed by the 
separation of .crystals 'of , a nitroso-derivative, ' the yield of which, 
was, in round , numbers, equal -to- 90 per cent, of the .theoretical 
: (Expts. 1 and 2)'. /..I,, 

In the case of ethyl-,, Wrhutyl-, ■ and fsoamyl-iirea, whilst similar. 
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plienomena were observed, the yields of the respective nitroso- 
derivatives were approximately 76, 67, and 48 per cent, of tlie 
theoretical. 

With benzylnrea and phenylurea, respectively, where it was 
necessary to use a relatively large proportion of pure acetic acid to 
effect solution, 42 and 33 per cent, of the theoretical proportions 
of the nitroso-derivatives were formed. 

The remainder of the respective ureas was decomposed according 
to equation (a), as proved by the evolution of larger volumes of 
carbon dioxide and nitrogen in proportion to the lower yields of 
nitroso-derivatives, and since the velocity of reaction {a) was 
greater than that which gave rise to the latter compounds, the 
evidence goes to show that the proportions of each substituted urea 
present in solution with a true carbainidic ” structure must be 
different. 

In connexion with this point, it is important to note that the 
tendency to form a nitroso-derivative falls as the electropositive 
character of the hydrocarbon radicle diminishes. In the light of 
the facts just stated, this reaction is properly represented thus : 

(h) oh-c(:nh)-nhr - h Ho-No = oh*c(:nh)*n(no)b - i- h^o. 

An outstanding property of the aliphatic nitroso-derivatives is 
their immediate decomposition by alkalis, which in the case of the 
methyl derivative takes place quantitatively, as follows : 

(c) 0H*C(:NH)-N(N0)*CH3-+ NeOH = NaOCN -t- CHaNs + 2 H 2 O. 

This change,* together with several other reactions described in 
the experimental part, supports the above constitution. It follows, 
therefore, that, so far as their behaviour towards nitrous acid is 
concerned, mono-substituted ureas in acid (sulphuric, hydrochloric, 
or nitric) solution are present in two forms in equilibrium, thus : 

(A) NHo-CO'NHR ^ 0H*C(:NH)-NHR (i?) 
the proportion of each form being regulated by the electrochemical 
nature of the radicle (B). 

Methylurea, for example, must be very largely presented for 
attack in the form (B), the formation of a salt of the type 

oh-c(:kh)*nhr,hx 

being promoted by the presence of the strongly electropositive 
methyl group. Phenylurea, on the other hand, is mainly present 
in the form (A), since the tendency to salt-formation is her© dis- 
.. tinctly feeble.' 

* The -,<5-tfwuaar';j-i'eficfion, resulting from the decompositjon of diazomethane 
by water, is not considered here, and is dealt with later. In the case bf the 
ethyl, n-butyl, and isoamyl compounds, some olefines are produced along with 
the diaao-derivativ®. 
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Furtlier evidence in favour of tlie above view was found in tbe 
fact that mono-substitiited ureas were directly attacked by nitrous 
acid in solution alone, even at a. concentration of x¥/18, and whilst 
the velocity of the reaction at this low concentration was bound to 
be slow, it was quite appreciably promoted by the presence of a 
weak acid, such as acetic, particularly at concentration NjB 
(Expt. 3). 

In this respect, the substituted ureas differed markedly from urea 
itself (compare T., 864), and whilst the velocity of the 

reaction v/as slow, the end result was much the same as in the 
presence of a strong acid. 

The probable existence of a cyclic form of the urea capable of 
giving rise to either forms (.4) or (B) by migration of hydrogen, 
thus : 

E^HE. H 

/ r~-:NH2E /NHE 

HgN-cro hn:c< i j -> hn:c< 

\OH 

id.) (0.) 

must be taken into consideration as a likely condition in a neutral 
solvent or in the presence of a weak acid. The diminished velocity 
in the reaction with nitrous acid under such conditions becomes 
intelligible, since form (0), like urea itself, would not be attacked 
by the reagent. Whilst the behaviour of di- and tri-substituted 
ureas towards nitrous acid is under investigation, it may be men- 
tioned here that nitrosodiethylurea, NHBt*CO*NEt*NO, readily 
furnished diazoethane on treatment with either sodium hydroxide 
or sodium ethoxide. 


ExPEKI MENTAL. 

Interaction of Nitraus Acid and- Methylurea. Preparation amd 
Properties of Nitrosomethyhirea. 

All the gasometric experiments described were performed in a 
Lunge nitrometer, and, for the sake of brevity, only the volumes 
corrected to A. T.P, are given in each case. 

E:rpf-. i. — 0*074 Gram of methylurea and 0*072 * gram of sodium 
I nitrite (equal molecular proportions) were dissolved in 3- c.c. of 
I water, and 2 c.c. of iV-sulphuric acid added. The concentration 
was A/ 5. After one minute, there was sudden separation of 
crystals (the iiitroso-derivative), and the evolution of gas at once 
I ceased. 

The equivalent of 0*069 glfatn of pure sodium nitrite. 
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Vol. of Ng— 2*3 c.c. = 10'26 per cent, of tlie theoretical for equa- 
tion (a). Theory = 22-4 c.c. Na- 

The gas was expelled from the nitrometer, and 2 c.c. of 15 per 
cent, potassium hydroxide solution were added to the residue. 
There was instant violent evolution of gas of a deep yellow colour 
(CHaN,), which gi-adually became colourless after remaining over 
the aqueous solution for some time. 

Vol. of lsr.2=20'12 c.c. = 89-82 per cent, of the theoretical for the 
formation of the nitroso-derivative according to equation (5). 
Theory = 22-4 c.c. Ng. 

Expt. 2. — 0’074 Gram of methylurea and 0T44 gram of sodium 
nitrite were dissolved in 2 c.c. of water (HNO 2 to methylurea = 
2:1), and 3 c.c. of if -sulphuric acid added. 

Vol. of ]Sr 2 = 2'4 c.c. = 10*71 per cenh of the theoretical. 

After addition of potassium hydroxide solution to the residue, 
vol. of N 2 = 19*95 c.c. = 89*06 per cent, of the theoretical for the 
nitroso-derivative, the yield of which was therefore unaffected by 
an excess of nitrous acid. 

Ex'pt. S. — 0*074 Gram of methylurea and 0*072 gram of sodium 
nitrite were dissolved in 17 c.c. of water, and 1 c.c. of A-sulphuric 
acid was added. The concentration was A/ 18, and no free 
sulphuric acid was present. The evolution of gas was very slow, 
and at the end of twenty hours vol. of ]Sr 2 — 1*6 c.c. =7*14 per cent, 
of the theoretical. 

Vol. of N' 2 = 17*88 c.c. (after addition of potassium hydroxide) = 
79*82 per cent, of the nitroso-derivative formed. 

Whilst the reaction in this case was not completed after 
twenty hours, the results prove that methylurea is directly attacked 
by nitrous acid alone on the same lines as in the presence of a 
strong acid. When an excess of acetic acid was present, Ih© reac- \ 
tion was completed in about ten hours with results similar to 
described in Expts. 1 and 2. ^ 

The following procedure was found most suitable for the pre- 
paration 'of nitrosomethyl urea on a larger scale. 

Methylurea (44*4 grams) and sodium nitrite (43*2 grains) were 
dissolved in 400 c.c. of water contained in a wide-mouthed bottle 
of 1200 c.c. capacity partly immersed in ice-cold water. A cold ( 
solution of 30 grams of pure sulphuric acid in 150 c.c. of water | 
was gradually added, the liquid being well stirred. After two | 
hours, the nitroso-derivativ©, which had separated, was collected, 
washed, and dried in a desiccator; it weighed 49*4 grams. The 
filtrate (and washings) was extracted twice with, 80 c.c. of ether, { 
from which solvent, after distillation at a gentle heat, 2*2 grams of j 
the nitroso-eompoLind were obtained. Total yield = 5 1*6 grams, or 
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83'5 per cent, of the theoretical. On account of the vigorous evolu- 
tion of gas and the simultaneous separation in niicrocrystalline 
form of the nitroso-c'~ npound, the latter was almost entirely carried 
to the surface as a thick froth; for this reason, the use of a flask 
should be avoided. 

When sulphuric acid was replaced by about twice its equivalent 
of pure acetic acid in the above preparation, the nitroso -compound 
separated in highly refractive, tetragonal prisms, there was much 
less frothing, but it was necessary to allow the preparation to con- 
tinue for not less than twenty-four hours before the maximum 
yield was attained, which even then was about 10 per cent, less than 
when sulphuric acid was used. Whilst individual crystals of 
nitrosoinethylurea appear quite colourless, in bulk the compound 
lias a pale buff colour rather than yellow, as described by von 
Briining {loc. cit,). The crystals are readily soluble in alcohol, 
acetone, or ether, moderately so in benzene or chloroform, and 
‘ almost insoluble in cold water. 

On exposure to sunlight, the compound gradually loses its buff 
col&ur and heconies pale sea-green.; beyond a fall in the melting 
point) ^ this change had no apparent effect on the general reactions 
of the 'substance. 

Whin an alcoholic solution of nitrosomethylurea was heated to 
the foiling point, it was gradually decomposed, thus : 

0k-C(:NH)-N(NO)'CH3 — > Ns-hCHg-OH-i-HNCO HOCN. 

Ethyl allophanate was produced as a result of the interaction of 
cf%nic acid and ethyl alcohol. 

Tn connexion with this decomposition, a curious difference was 
found in the stability of specimens of nitrosomethylurea prepared 
in. the presence of sulphuric acid and of acetic acid respectively. 

4. — (a) A solution of 5 grams of nitrosomethylurea (acetic 
acid preparation) in 70 c.c. of alcohol was boiled under reflux ; the 
' |)Ujff-yellow colour of the solution gradually disappeared, and, after 
iwo hours, the solution was colourless. On cooling, ethyl allo- 
: hanate, identified by its melting point (191°) and properties, 
sparated, and the amount ultimately obtained was 2'28 grains, or 
[•24 per cent, of the theoretical (theory = 3*2 grams from 5 grams 
I nitrosomethylurea). (&) A similar experiment with a specimen 
prepared in sulphuric acid solution gave, after two hours, 27 '4 per 
!ent., and after three hours only 40*94 per cent, of the theoretical 
field of ethyl allophanate, Eor the present, no explanation can be 
offered for this apparent anomaly, which has been verified with 
several specimens. '■ 

Nitrosomethylurea, melted 'at."i21° '(crystals .from, ; ether), and' in 
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contrast to tlio foregoing change was violently decomposed, as 
follows : 

{cl) 0H«C(:NE[)-N(N0)-CH3=:K2+ CHg'Nv^O -f HgO. 

Most of the z’socyanic ester was obtained a^ tlie polymeride, 
(CH3-NG0)3, which melted at 177^ (Hofmann gives 176°). 

Preparation of Piazo methane from Nitrosoniethylurea. 

In order to obtain the best yield of diazomethane in solution in 
ether, either of the following methods can be reconuneiided. 

Eavpt. 5. — Nitrosoniethylurea (10-3 grams) in microcrystaliine 
form was introduced into a round-bottomed flask of about 100 c.c. 
capacity, 50 c.c. of pure ether (distilled over sodium) were poured 
down the side of the flask, which stood in melting ice, and, with- 
out delay, 20 c.c. of 70 per cent, potassium hydroxide solution were 
quickly added drop by drop, while a quie^ circular motion was 
given to the flask. After about ten minutes, the deep golden- 
yellow, ethereal solution was decanted. It contained 3'2 grams r , 
diazomethaiie, determined by the iodine method, which was egu-^ 
to 76' 2 per cent, of the theoretical for equation (c). 

Whilst it -was not possible to avoid decomposition of a ^^usider 
able proportion of diazomethane by the water generated clo - 
the reaction, the effect was slightly reduced by altering the 
of procedure; thus, when nitrosomethylurea was added in port,^^ 
of about 0*5 gram at a time to very concentrated potassium h 5 *«ir 
oxide solution lying under the surface of ether, a solution of diazc- 
methane was obtained which contained 78 — 79 per cent, of tli^- 
theoretical. id®- 

In studying the use of diazomethane as a methylating agent, a 
lias been apparently the universal practice to employ the substanc- 
exclusively in ethereal solution. This has obviously a serious dis^N 
advantage, on account of the limitations of ether as a solvent for 
many types of organic compounds. There seems no reason why this 
practice should be so rigidly adhered to, as shown by the folio win; 
experiments. e 

: Expt. 6.-— To a solution of 1*03 grams of nitrosomethylurea ie ■ 
40 c.c. of pure alcohol, a molecular proportion of sodium ethoxicd 
in 10 c.c, of alcohol was added. Sodium cyanate was immecliatelj ' 
precipitated, accompanied by a. quiet evolution of nitrogen, whiclm 
ceased at the end of about fifteen minutes, and a rich yellow solu^.- 
tion of diazomethane was obtained. To 5 c.c. of the solution placed:' 
in the nitrometer, 10 c.c. of water were added ; there w’-as immediate | 
brisk evolution of nitrogen, while the liquid became colourless. f 
^.<.Toi. of Ng (measured over water) = 17*91 c.c. Hence for total 
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solution = 179 ‘1 c.c. T}ieory = 224 c.c. 'Therefore tlie solution con- 
fcaiiied 79-9 per cent, of the theoretical proportion of diazomethane, 

Bxpt. 7. — A solution of 0T03 gram of nitrosornetliylurea in 
3 c.c. of alcohol was introduced into the nitrometer, and 0'068 
gram' of sodium ethoxide in 2 c.c. of alcohol was added. 

After twenty hours, only 4'5 c.c. of nitrogen (corrected for 
pressure of alcohol vapour) were evolved. 

The gas was expelled from the nitrometer, and 10 c.c. of water 
were added, Vv^hen there was immediate rapid evolution of nitrogen. 

Vol. of K2~16'84 c.c. (Theory = 22-4 c.c.) 

The solution therefore contained, after remaining for twenty 
hours, 75*3 per cent, of the theoretical amount of diazomethane. 

It will be seen from the equation, 

OH*CX:NH)*N(NO)-CHg+C2H5-ONa = NaOCN + CH2N2+ 

HgO + CgHg-OH, 

that whilst the amount of water produced was theoretically capable 
of decomposing all the diazomethane formed, its effect was greatly 
suppressed by the presence of a relatively large volume of alcohol. 
It may be mentioned that results very similar to those recorded 
in Expt. 7 were obtained when diazomethane "was generated in the 
presence of pure methyl, propyl, «-hutyl, and isoamyi alcohol 
respectively. Moreover, since there was no evidence of the form- 
ation of an ether (R* 0 *CH 3 ), it must be concluded that diazo- 
inethane does not attack the hydroxyl group of an alcohol. 

Tlie^ chief point of practical interest arising out of these observa- 
tions lies in the simple application . of the reaction as a method for 
studying the properties of diazomethane under more favourable 
conditions. In the case of a neutral substance, for example, it 
may be dissolved in alcohol,* together with a small excess of nitroso- 
methylurea; on addition of the requisite amount of sodium 
etilioxide, diazomethane is instantly generated in situ with the 
substance to be attacked. 


Decomposition of Nit7'osomet'hylurea h7j Ammo7iia. 

"W an alcoholic solution of ammonia was added to a similar 
solution of nitrosomethylurea cooled to 0°, there was vigorous 
evolution of nitrogen, and a colourless solution was obtained. 
After a few minutes, a certain quantity of acicular prisms 
Boparated, which were identified as ammonium eyanate. As the. 

_ Pure alcohol which has been ftnsdly dried by,, adding, to it a small quantity 
of an ethereal solution ,of''diazom©tha*i6,xiaay b© used with advantage. 
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temperature was allowed to rise, the 'crystals redissolved. The 
primary reaction was as follows; 

0H*C(:NH)-N(N0)-CH3 + NH3=:NH40CN CON2H4 + 

Na+CHs-OH. 

Three experiments gave yields of urea which varied from 42 to 
53 per cent, of the theoretical. Methylurea and a small quantity 
of a^-dimethylurea (which melted at 181°) were separated from 
the mother liquors ; these were the result of (1) the methylation of 
ammonia, CH 2 N 2 + ISfH 3 ==CH 3 'NH 2 + lsr 2 , and (2) the further 
methylation of methyiamine to' dimethylamine. As the reaction 
progressed, each amine decomposed a portion of nitrosomethylurea 
according to the above equation. The further study of these reac- 
tions will form the subject of a future communication. 

T/ie Spontaneous Decomposition of Nitrosomethylurea. 

It may be worth while to point out that no specimen of nitroso- 
methylurea could be kept unchanged for more than about five 
months. One preparation (about 30 grams), stocked in a dark 
brown, glass-stoppered bottle, decomposed spontaneously after 162 , 
days, although only three days previously several grams removed / 
for the preparation of diazomethane behaved in a normal manner. / 
The decomposition -was on the lines of the change produced by heatl 
(equation £?), and whilst much trimethyl uocyanurate was formed! 
a viscous product freely soluble in water was generated, the nature 
of which has not yet been elucidated. 

The behaviour of a number of other substituted ureas towards 
nitrous acid is shown below. The experiments were carried out i^l^s 
described under Expt. 1. I 

Decomposition Yield of ' 
Vol. of Ng ;MOording to nitroso- 

evolved. equation (a). derivative. 


C.c. Per cent. Per cent. 

1. Bthylnrea 6*3 23*66 76*34 

2. n-Butylxirea.. 7-99 32-60 67*40 

3. iMAmylurea ...... . 11*5 ' 61*33 48*67 

4. Benaylurea ■ 12*97 57*90 42*10 

6. Phenylnrea......... 14*96 66*78 ' 33*22 


Nitrosoethylurea, prepared in a manner similar to the met^j 
derivative, "was obtained in pale huff -yellow, hexagonal plates whi*? 
melted at 103 — -104°^, Diazoethane was obtained on decomposit*®^ 
with potassium hydroxide according to equation (c) ; ethylene 
the extent of I4'77 per cent, of the theoretical was simultaneou'h 
formed, thus *. 

(c) 0H*C(:NH)-H(N0)-C2H5 + E0H=.K0CN.1-C2H4 + N 2 +. 
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A very good yield of diazoethaue in ethereal solution was readily 
prepared by the method described under Expt, 5. 

Witroso-ix-hiitylurea,'* C 5 H 11 O 2 N 3 , formed almost colourless, 
hexagonal plates which melted at 85°. I)iazo-n.-butaiie was 
obtained as an amber-coloured, mobile liquid with a stupefying 
odour by the direct addition of nitrosobutylurea t-o 70 per cent, 
potassium hydroxide solution cooled to 0 °; butylene and nitrogen 
were simultaneously formed to the extent of about 30 per cent, of 
the theoretical on the lines of eq^uation (e). 

NitroBoi&oamylurea, C(jHi 302 K 3 , was obtained in minute, pale 
buff, unctuous, platy crystals which melted at 74°; since isoamyl- 
urea is sparingly soluble in water, it was necessary to use 30 per 
cent, acetic acid as solvent in the preparation of the nitroso- 
derivative. 

Dihsoisopeniane, CsHiyNo, was obtained as a dark brown oil of 
unpleasant odour by the addition of potassium hydroxide solution 
to the nitrosourea. ^ 

Jitrosohenzphcrea, CgH 902 Ns, which was prepared by the action 
of nitrous acid on benzylurea dissolved in 50 per cent, acetic acid, 
formed many-sided prisms which melted at 101 °; these were in- 
soluble in water, but readily soluble in alcohol or ether. 

Phenyldiazomethane, CeH 5 *CHtN 2 , separated as a deep reddish- 
brown oil on the addition of the nitrosocompound to a 70 per cent, 
solution of potassium hydroxide. 


Summary. 

(1) The interaction of mono-substituted ureas and nitrous acid 
in two directions, with {a) production of nitroso-derivatives, and 
(&) the complete disruption of the molecule, is explained by the 
presence in solution of two structural forms of the urea in 
equilit; ium. 

( 2 ) ’f’ nitroso-derivatives are shown to have the constitution 
OH*C(iK^l)’N(NO)B, and their formation is promoted in propor- 
tion to ti\© electropositive character of the radicle (R) in the 
original urea. 

(3) The aliphatic nitroso-derivatives^ are decomposed by alkalis 
with the production of diago-derivatives of the paraffins in very 
good yields. : 

,**' n-jBMi|;(Z'WreaE, CgHjaGNa, from .whioh the rntroas-derivative was obtained 
has not been hitherto described. It was readily obtained by evaporating at 
lOG** an aqueous solution of w-butylamine hydrochloride and potassium 
eyanate* It fomaed crystals' which melted' at 86°, and were , readily soluble 
in, water or'''al'cofa.oh' 

'■ ;, TOL. OXV, . , ■ ■ ■ ■ , s' 'g ■ 
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(4) It is shown that diazomethane and its liomologues ma}’' be 
conveniently prepared in alcoholic solution for the study of their 
reactions. 

Univebsity Chemical Laboeatoby, 

Teinity College, 

DuBLm. {Received, July lliA, 1919.] 


X(jV. — Dyes Derived from Quinolinic Acid, 

By Peaphulla Chandea Ghosh. 

The object of the present investigation was to prepare dyes from 
quinolinic acid analogous to the phthaleins, and to compare their 
colour and fluorescence. That quinolinic acid condenses with 
phenol and resorcinol has, indeed, been meniioned hy Noeltiiig and 
Collin {Ber.^ 1884, 17, 258), but few details were given, and the 
products were not analysed. A compound ^from quinolinic acid 
and hydroxyquiiiol has been described by Liebermann and Wolbling 
(Ber., 1902, 35, 1786). In the present work, the condensation of 
quinolinic acid with resorcinol, catechol, phloroglucinol, 
m-phenylenediamine, ??i-diinethylaminophenol, and 2 : 4-diainmo- 
phenol has been effected. These condensations take place without 
the use of any condensing agent by simply heating the two con- 
stituents together. 

In comparison with the corresponding phthaleins, the effect of 
the presence of the nitrogen atom in the ring is to lighten the 
colour and to diminish the fluorescence. In this series of com- 
pounds, the greater the power of an auxochromic group to deepen 
the colour, the greater is its effect on fluorescence. The compound 
obtained from quinolinic acid and m-dimethylaminophenol has the 
deepest colour and is the most strongly fluorescent. 

Byes analogous tO' hydroxyanthraquinones have not yet been 
prepared, but work in this direction is being continued. 

ExP'EHlMEN'TAn, 

Quinolinic acid was prepared by oxidising a solution of quinoline 
(10 grams) in acetone (150 c.c.) with a 6 per cent, aqueous solution 
of the theoretical quantity of potassium permanganate at about 10°. 

If the manganese dioxide is dried in the air, powdered, and then 
extracted with alcohol, the solution, on concentration, deposits pale 
yellow needles melting at 71 — 72°. This substance is insoluble in 
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alkali hydroxides and volatile with steam. The amount obtained 
was sufficient only for an estimation of nitrogen; 

0’1145 gave 17-6 c.c. N, at 31° and. 756 mm. N = 17T6 per cent. 


Quinolmanil, 



N 


Half a gram of quinolinic acid and 2 c.c. of aniline were heated 
on the sand-bath for ten to fifteen minutes, when the whole of the 
acid dissolved. On cooling, crystals separated, which were collected 
and washed with alcohol. They formed colourless, prismatic needles 
melting at 248 — 251° (Eugler, Ber., 1894, 27, 1789, gives 228°) 
(Found: N = 13’4. Cj 3 Hg 02 N 2 requires N = 12-50 per cent.). 


Q uinolmylplien ylhydrann e, 


/ 


K 






Half a gram of the acid was heated with 2 c.c. of phenylhyclr- 
azine for about ten minutes. The clear solution, on cooling, 
became syrupy, and on adding alcohol, crystals were obtained which, 
when collected and wa^ed free from phenylhydrazine, melted and 
decompo.sed at 237 — 288° : 

0-099 gave 15*9 c.c. N 2 at 31° and 755 mm. N— 17-68. 

CJSH 9 O 2 N 3 requires N = 17-55 per cent. 


i? emrcin olqu indinein, 


/' 


OH 




Two grams of quinolinic acid and 4 grams of resorcinol were 
heated at 180 — 200° for two hours. Some violet colouring matter 
sublimed, which might have been due to the formation of a sub- 
stance resembling 1 rS-dihydroxyanthraquinone. On cooling, the 
fusion was extracted with alcohol, and the dye was precipitated from 
the alcoholic extract with water. It could not be crystallised. It 
melts and decomposes at 266 — -267°. It is fluorescent in alcohol, 
acetone, or toluene, and aqueous potassium hydroxide gives an 
orange-green faiorescence ; 

0-1020 gave 0-2550 CO.^ and 0*032. HgO, C=68*i- H = 3-48, 
CigHjjOgN requires C— 68‘46; H = 3-33 per cent. 

s s % ■ 
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The silvei- salt was prepared in tlie ordinary way : 
0-2132 gave 0*1092 AgCl. Ag=38-6. 

CigllgOrjNAgg requires Ag = 39*5 per cent. 


Gatecholquinoiinein., 

This compound has not yet been obtained in sufficient quantity 
for analysis. It is prepared and 2>urified in the same way as the 
above compound. It dissolves in aqueous potassium hydroxide 
with a greenish-blue colour. 


Fkloroglucinolquinolinein^ 


OH 



Uti 


Two grams of quinolinic acid and 4 grams of ])hloroglucinol were 
heated at 130 — 150° for about ten minutes. At first the mixture 
meltedj the colour changing to red, and then the whole solidified. 
On crystallisation from water, a red compound melting and decom- 
posing at 275 — 277° was obtained, which was very readily soluble 
in alcohol: 

0*100 gave 0*2277 COg and 0*0289 H^O. C = 62*l; H = 3*21. 

C19H11O7N requires 0 = 62*46; H = 3*01 per cent. 

If the solid mass is dissolved in alcohol and tlie solution con- 
centrated, a pale yellow, crystalline compound is obtained which 
does not melt at 295°. It dissolves in aqueous potassium hydroxide 
with a yellow colour like the hydroxybenzophenones, and is more 
readily soluble in water than the compound just described. It has 
not been obtained in sufficient quantity for analysis. 





One gram of quinolinic acid and 3 grams of 'm-phenylenediamine 
hydrochloride were heated slowly to 210°’ and keiDt at 210-^-220° 
for twenty to twenty-five minutes. After cooling, the mass was 
extracted with alcohol and filtered; the solution was fluorescent. 
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The dye was obtained in a pure state by adding ether to the 
alcoholic solution. It melfe and decomposes at 232 — 235°: 

0T03 gave 15'4 c.c. ITg at 30° and 758 mm. N = 16-73. 
C19HJ4O2N4 requires N = 16‘97 per cent. 


m-Dimet]iylamino'plien<ilquinolinein^ 



^NMe 


■NMe. 


2 


2 


Quinolinic acid (0-75 gram) and m-dimethylamiiiopbenol (TS 
grams) were heated at 120 — 130° for fifteen to twenty minuteSj and 
then the temperature was slowly raised to 150°, when heating was 
stopped. The mass was extracted with alcohol, and the dye pre- 
cipitated from the solution with water. When crystallised from 
dilute alcohol, it melted and decomposed at 148 — 151°. The 
alcoholic solution shows a reddish-violet fluorescence, which is 
deeper in acetic acid or alcoholic hydrochloric acid : 

0T062 gave 10*8 c.c. at 32° and 751*4 mm. lSr=:ll*l. 

C21H21OJJN3 requires ]Sr = lT5 per cent. 

OH 

/\ /*( 

‘l\irBiam%noiflimolquinolvneiny j q/ ' 

CO'6 yNHg 

OH ' 

One gram of quinolmic acid and 3 grams of 2 : 4-diaminophenol 
hydrochloride were slowly heated to 180° and kept at this point 
for a few minutes. The dye was extracted by boiling with alcohol 
and filtering from the unchanged diaminophenol hydrochloride. It 
was purified by dissolving in alcohol and precipitating with water, 
but could not be crystallised. It does not melt at 290°. The 
compound is reddish-brown, and its solution in alcohol is 
fluorescent : 

O' 101 gave 13*8 c.c. 3Sr2 at 30° and 756 mm. N = 16*37. 

C29H14O4N4 requires N,= 15*47 per cent. 


In conclusion, I beg to express my great indebtedness to Sir 
P. G. Bay for the loan of 200 grams of quinoline. 

Chbmicai. Labobatoby, ■ , 

Dacca ConuEGis, 

BekcaI;, India. . litGceived, July Zlstt IQ 19 .} , 
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-Sodium Hypochlorite. 

By Malcolm Percival Applebey. 

Sodium hypochlorite in a solid form was first obtained by Mus- 
pratfe and Sbrapnell Smith, of the United Alkali Co., Ltd., in tlie 
course of investigations directed towards the preparation of very 
concentrated solutions (/. Soc. Chem. Ind.^ 1898, 17, 1096; 1899, 
18 , 210; 1903, 22, 591), Their preparations were obtained by 
cooling concentrated solutions, and had a composition correspond- 
ing approximately with a hexahydrate. The product melted in 
its water of crystallisation at and the fusion was unstable. It 
could be dehydrated slowly by means of a current of dry air under 
diminished pressure, and had then a melting point of 45°, but the 
results were deemed to be of no commercial value, and the investi- 
gations were accordingly discontinued. 

It was suggested by Mr, Muspratt that a complete investigation 
of the hydration and solubility relationships might furnish inform- 
ation of both scientific and industrial value, aifd a preliminary 
survey of the field has accordingly been made. This has already 
yielded results of some importance, which are the subject of this 
communication. They are to he regarded as provisional, and will 
be followed at a later date by a systematic phase-rule treatment. 

Pre'paration and Properties of Muspratt'' s Hydrate, 

The hypochlorite solutions were prepared by treating 35 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution cooled in ice-water with chlorine, 
removing the precipitated sodium chloride, adding sodium hydr- 
oxide equivalent to the sodium chloride separated, and repeating 
the treatment with chlorine until the solution was about bN 'when 
tested with neutral sodium arsenite solution. On a few occasions, 
preparations were lost owing to spontaneous transformation to 
chlorate and chloride. Such transformation, when it sets in, takes 
place with extreme rapidity in concentrated solutions, and is 
accompanied by the evolution of considerable quantities of gas 
consisting of both chlorine and . oxygem The transformation to 
chlorate can, however, be prevented by observing the three con- 
ditions laid down by Muspratt and Shrapnell Smith, namely, 
(1) low temperature; (2) absence of iron or other heavy metals 
which, act as catalysts; (3) presence of excess of free alkali. The 
solution, which has been.freedii.Qm. precipitated sodium chloride, is 
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now cooled to about —10° in a freezing mixture and induced to 
crystallise, either by shaking or by impregnating with a crystal 
from a previous preparation. The hypochlorite then separates as 
a mass of very fine, hair-like crystals filling the whole liquid, whilst 
the temperature rises considerably. When the whole has again 
reached the temperature of the freezing mixture, the crystals are 
separated from the mother liquor hy suction through a Biichner 
funnel without filter paper or asbestos, the form of the crystals 
being such as to make -their retention easy. The crystals are 
pressed down to remove adhering mother liquor, and then appear 
to be colourless at the top, although the mass in the lower part of 
the funnel is green, owing to the presence of mother liquor, which 
cannot be entirely removed, being formed anew by deliquescence 
during filtration. The crystals liquefy at temperatures varying 
between 18° and 19°, according to their purity. The fusion is not 
quite transparent, hut becomes so at a somewhat higher tempera- 
ture. This behaviour, in conjunction with the subsequent separa- 
tion of a lower hydrate on cooling, appears to show that the hydrate 
does not melt completely, but undergoes a transformation at about 
19° to a lower hydrate, formed in very small quantity, and its 
saturated solution, which has almost the same composition as the 
original crystals. 

Analysis of the crystals gave somewhat- unsatisfactory results, 
since, owing to the low melting point and rapid deliquescence, it 
was difficult to secure a sample in a sufficiently dry state. , After 
several trials, it was found best to filter off a small quantity in a 
Gooch crucible without asbestos, and to break up the crystals in 
the crucible with a spatula while the suction continued. All 
attempts to dry the crystals with filter paper failed, owing to the 
rapid oxidising action on the paper, which resulted in the develop- 
ment of heat, and after a time led actually to charring of the 
paper. For analysis, the substance was weighed out and dissolved 
in water, and aliquot parts of the solution were titrated against 
arsenite for active chlorine and against silver nitrate and thio- 
cyanate for total chlorine after reduction of the hypochlorite with 
the correct amount of arsenite solution. The following analytical 
data refer to two specimens which gave for total chlorine quantities 
not greater than would, he- formed from the hypochlorite present, 
and were therefore free from chloride: 

Sample I, prepared hy twice- recrystallising after fusion: 

1T147 gave active chlorine 0*4065 =36*47. 

HgO (by difference) 0*6899 = 62*07. t 
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Sample 11^ prepared by synthesis from the pentaliydrate; 

0*5020 gave active chlorine 0*1807 = 35-99. 
mo (by difference) 0*3123 = 62-21, 

NaOCljTHgO requires active chlorine =35-36. Bl20 = 62*88 per 
cent. 

hra0Cl,6H20 requires active chlorine =38-85. r^20 = 59*21 per 

cent. I 

Brom these data, it would appear that Musprjatt’s hydrate is 
nearer in composition to a heptahydrate than to^ a hexahydrate. 
At the same time, the agreement with the heptahy|drate formula is 
by no means good, and it may he found on further investigation 
that more than one hydrate is present in the crystaihs prepared by 
Muspratt’s method. * '■ 

Sodium Hypochlorite Pentahpdrate. 

When the cloudy liquid obtained by heating the heptahydrate 
to 20° is allowed to cool slowly to the ordinary temperature, large 
and well-formed crystals of a new hydrate are obtained. The 
crystals are greenish-yellow, and contain a considerable amount of 
mother liquor; when they are broken up in an agate moi-tar, a 
separation of liquid takes place, and the powdered substance must 
be freed from this liquid by filtration through a Gooch crucible. 

When prepared in this way, the substance gave the following 
analytical results: 

Calculated for 
I. II. NaOCbSHaO. 

Weight of substance 0-3482 gram 0-3786 gram 

Active chlorine 0-1473 „ 0-1616 „ — 

' „ percent. ... 42-32 42-66 43-10 

Cl as chloride 0-0006 nil — 

Water n>y difference) 0-1929 gram 0-2090 gram — 

per cent 55-40 . . . ■ 55-20 54-75 

liOEs on heating 63-51 — - 64-47 

The peutahydrate .melts at 27.°, and .is' thus, a much more practic- 
able substance than the heptahydrate. The fusion is in this case 
also somewhat cloudy, but the nature of the suspension cannot yet 
he definitely stated. Tip to the present, a small amount of decom- ' 
position has always taken .place during melting. The .pentahydrate . 
.is.wery deliquescent, but the . crystals are not . unstable .at. the ' 
ordinary temperature if kept in a well-stoppered bottle; a speci- 
men kept for more than a week in ■ a corked test-tube in a well- 
lighted laboratory showed no measurable increase in chloride con- 
tent, although some deliqui^cenc© had taken plape. 

The mother liquor from which the-, pentahydrate .has 'separated 
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may be made to give a furtlier yield of pentahydrate by freezing 
out beptabydrate, beating the latter to 20°, and allowing to 
crystallise as before. By this procedure, there is no difficulty in 
converting at least 50 per cent, of the heptahydrate into the corre- 
sponding amount of pentahydrate. 

SiE, Leolhste Jenkins Labokatoby, 
jEStJS College, 

Oxford. [Received, Ategust Qth, 1919.3 


X C V 1 1 . — Capsaicin. Part J . 

By Aethub Lapworth and Frank Albert E-oyle. 

Capsaicin, the pungent principle of the fruit of various species of 
the genus Capsicum, was first isolated in crystalline form by Thresh 
{Pharm. J., 1876, [iii], 7, 21, 259, 473; 1877, 8, 187) and assigned 
by him the formula C9HJ4O2. Micko (Zeitsch. Nahr. Genussm., 1898, 
818) showed that the substance co-ntained nitrogen, and as a result 
of analyses and molecular-weight determinations deduced the 
formula C|3H'2g03lSr. 

Thresh showed that capsaicin is a phenol, but did not discover 
any other very marked chemical characters ; Micko, whose contribu- 
tions are probably of most importance amongst those of subsequent 
investigators, established the fact that the molecule of capsaicin 
contains one phenolic hydroxyl group and one metlioxyl group, and 
this, on the basis of his empirical formula, leads to the expression 
Ci 7H240N(0H)(0‘CH3) for the substance. Micko prepared the 
indifferent benzoyl derivative and observed that under certain condi- 
tions capsaicin undergoes slight decomposition, emitting a faint 
odour reminiscent of vanillin. 

A comprehensive bibliography of th© subject is given in Thorpe’s 
“ Dictionary of Applied Chemistry” (1913, 4, 559). 

The present authors began the investigation of th© subject in 
1914, at which time th© only significant data bearing on the cliemi" 
cal nature and structure of capsaicin were the facts above cited. 
Their study was greatly retarded by other work arising out of the 
war, and in view of this fact, and ©specially as the active interest 
in compounds with pungent characters has been manifested, in coun- 
tries, where, scientific research has had no such serious' setback as here, 
it is thought desirable to . place on record the progress , which has .now 
been made. 

The authors have examined various methods previously used for 
isolating pure capsaicin from ih© crude extract made from the seeds 
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and liave worked out a process which comhines a niiniTber of devices 
some of which are based on details of the processes suggested by 
previous workers, but as a whole appears especially simple in prac- 
tice. 

The properties of capsaicin which have been described by Tliresli, 
Micko, and by Nelson {Ghem. News, 1911, 103, 111) have been 
confirmed in all essential details, but the analyses made have con- 
sistently pointed to the formula CjgH2703N or 
CivH230N(0H)(6-CH3), 

and not that proposed by Micko, which contains one more atom of 
hydrogen and is inconsistent with the normal valencies of these four 
elements in carbon compounds. 

The methyl derivative, Cj7Ho30hr(0*CH3)2, hereafter termed 
methylcapsaicin, has been prepared and characterised ; it is non- 
phenolic and is much less pungent than the parent substance. 

Both capsaicin and methylcapsaicin are feebly basic. They are 
extremely stable towards hot concentrated alkali hydroxides, but 
are very slowly attacked by hot acids; the products of hydrolysis 
have not been determined, but ammonia is always one of them, 
methyiamine being entirely absent. The action of phosphorus 
pentachloride on methylcapsaicin yields a small quantity of a vola- 
tile, nitrogenous oil ; this the authors suspect to be the nitrile of a 
fatty acid, but have not yet had the opportunity of examining it 
closely. , . * 

Host attention has been paid, in the first instance, to the action 
of reducing agents, many of which evidently attacked capsaicin to a 
certain extent (as was evidenced by the ready formation of ammonia 
or ammonium salts), without any obvious general destruction or 
charring. 

!From the more highly purified capsaicin, reduced by means of 
sodium and ethyl alcohol, ammonia was obtained and also, among 
other products, a small quantity of a compound, the bulk of which 
boiled at about 216 — 217° and had the odour and general properties 
of a fatty, alcohol. . ■ ' ' . 

Oxidation of methylcapsaicin takes place readily, and among other 
products veratric acid, 0gB[3(OMe)2*CO2H, was the most readily 
recognised. There was also formed a fatty acid, of which scarcely 
sufficient was obtained to identify with complete certainty. 

' Even disregarding such of the above considerations as are yet not 
fully substantiated, it is probable that capsaicin.' is a C7-disubstituted 
derivative of one of the isodynamic forms of dihydro-oxazole: 


c: 
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Experimental. 

Isolation of Gapsaicin. 

The ordinary aicoholic extract of capsicums consists mainly of 
gum or dextrin-like compounds, soluble in "water, together "witli sub- 
stances which have the characters of saturated and unsaturated 
carboxylic acids, and relatively small amounts of fats. 

In order to> isolate capsaicin from this mixture advantage is taken 
of the fact that capsaicin does not form a stable barium salt when 
it is brought into contact with aqueous barium chloride which has 
been rendered ammoniacal. In the same circumstances, however, 
the free carboxylic acids present in the extract are mainly precipi- 
tated as barium salts which are for the most part insoluble in water, 
alcohol, or ether, or, more especially, in acetone. The gum-like 
substance present remains dissolved in the water, which retains only 
traces of capsaicin easily recovered by extraction with ether, and 
the bulk of the active principle, together "with the fats, is found in 
the precipitate. On extraction of the precipitate with alcohol or 
ether the capsaicin and fats dissolve, whilst the bulk of the barium 
salts are insoluble. These operations, by eliminating the dextrin 
and fatty acids, effect a great reduction in the bulk of material to 
be handled. . 

The following are the details of this part of the isolation process 
which the authors have applied tO' Amerous samples of extract of 
West African capsicums kindly prepared for them by Messrs. James 
Woolley, Sons and Co., of Manchester. 

The extract (450 grams) is mixed with hot water (900 c.c.) and 
ammonia (25 c.c . ; D 0*880) previously diluted with several times 
its bulk of cold water. On stirring, the whole forms an apparently 
homogeneous solution ; it is heated on the water-bath and 90 grams 
of finely powdered hydrated barium chloride are sifted in very 
slowly with constant stirring. At this stage the liquid, which con- 
tains much brown, semi-fluid deposit, and should have a strong 
odour of ammonia, is allowed to cool and is separated mechanically 
from the bulk of the insoluble deposit, filtered, and extracted with 
ether. The ether is further utilised to extract the deposit, although 
the latter is subsequently washed several times with fresh ether in 
order to secure the whole of the contained capsaicin. The united 
ethereal extracts are evaporated and provide usually about 59—8.0, 
grams of concentrated extract ” of capsaicin. 

The most satisfactory method of proceeding ,tO ' the isolation of' 
capsaicin ■ from this ‘'concentrated extract” is to subject it at.onc© 
to treatment with ' methyl-alcoholic .barium hydro'xide In order to 
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destroy impurities of fatty nature. For this purpose the extract is 
dissolved in several times its weight of methyl alcohol, the solution 
heated to boiling, and finely powdered barium hydroxide sifted in at 
intervals until tliei solutio^n remains alkaline without further addition 
after several hours’ boiling- Glacial acetic acid is now added cauti- 
ously until the solution has permanently lost all alkalinity (towards 
phenoiplithaleiii), when the methyl alcohol is removed by distilla- 
tion. The residue is now extracted repeatedly with dry acetone, and 
the latter recovered by evaporation, when the residue contains prac- 
tically the whole of the capsaicin which was present in the Oiriginal 
extract. A repetition of the last process of extraction with dry 
acetone is perhaps as a rule desirable, as the whole success of the 
application of this solvent for the removal of barium salts depends 
on the exclusion of moisture^ which is not easy to secure in the first 
operation. 

The residue still contains traces of impurities of both neutral and 
acid character. It is subjected to treatment similar to that applied 
by Thresh to a much more impure material (Pharm. 1876, [iii], 
260) , that is to say, it is dissolved in aqueous sodium hydroxide 
(5 per cent.), the solution extracted with ether to‘ remove traces of 
neutral material and then saturated with carbon dioxide, when the 
precipitate is isolated by extraction with ether. The precipitate 
yields capsaicin in crystalline form most readily by a device 
also employed by Thresh and applied by the present authors as 
follows: .. 

Crude capsaicin (10 grams) is dissolved in aqueous sodium hydr- 
oxide (100 C.C. of 2 per cent.) and warmed on the water-bath until 
the temperature is about 60°. A warm saturated solution of am- 
monium chloride is then gradually added until a permanent tur- 
bidity is produced. On cooling, crystalline capsaicin is deposited, 
and may be collected. The mother liquor is again treated with 
ammonium chloride solution until the deposition of capsaicin ceases. 


Properties of Gapsai&n. 

Many of the more evident properties of capsaicin have already 
been described by previous workers, and in view especially of the 
accurate descriptions given by Micko (foe. cf'A) and Nelson (loc, cit.)] 
only a few additional notes are necessary here. 

The most highly purified specimens of capsaicin melted at 64—65°. 
The substance appears to be optically inactive; a solution containing 
1*2146 grams dissolved in benzene and made up^ to 20 c.c. showed no 
appreciable rotatory power in a ^-ddmt tube at 1 5°. 
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Amalyses of several pure samples were carried out: .Foiiiid: 
C= 71 - 02 , 70-97, and 70-88; H=8-90, 8*85, and 9-01 ; N = 4-7. 

CjgH270gI^ requires C = 70'82; H = 8-85; N — 4-6. 

CigHagOgN „ 0 = 70-59; H = 9-15; N = 4'6. 

CjgHogOslSr requires 0 = 70-35; H=9'44; ISr = 4-6 per cent. 

For the determination of hydroxyl, 0*2437 gram was treated with 
magnesium methyl iodide in amyl ether, .23 '2 c.c. of methane were 
evolved at 70° and 770 mm.; whence OH = 5 *3, the theoretical per- 
centage being 5-6. 

Capsaicin is sparingly soluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
and the saturated solution deposits it in crystals on the addition of 
water. It is scarcely affected when boiled for several hours with 
50 pea* cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide, hut is appreciably decom- 
posed after several hours' heating with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. 

M ethylcaiMaidn, C 3 ^ 7 H 230 N( 0 *CH 3 ). 2 . 

This eompound is prepgrred by dissolving capsaicin and methyl 
sulphate in methyl alcohol and then slowly adding excess of a solu- 
tion of sodium hydroxide while the whole is kept cool. After half an 
liour or more the bulk of the solvent is removed, the neutral methyl- 
capsaicin separated from the residual aqueous solution by filtration 
or by extraction 'with ether, washed, and crystallised from dilute 
alcohol. * 

Found: C = 71-39; H=9-16. 

CjgHggOsISr requires 0 = 71*47; H=:9-09 per cent. 

Methylcapsaicin dissolved readily in most of the ordinary organic 
media with the exception of cold light petroleum; it is insoluble in 
water or alkali hydroxides. It crystallises from dilute alcohol in 
slender, silky needles melting at 74°, and is much less pungent than 
capsaicin. 

This derivative appears to be slowly altered by boiling with acetyl 
chloride and it reacts with phosphorus pentachioride below 100°, 
yielding an oil containing nitrogen, which is volatile in steam and 
has an odour suggesting idiat of many nitriles. The authors propose 
to study the products of this reaction in greater detail in the near 
future, Methylcapsaicin does not appear to react with phenyliiydr- 
'azine, , and it is' recovered^ unaltered after ' prolonged. , boiling .with ■ 
alcoholic liydroxylamine acetate. 

ReducUmofOafsaicin. 

Both capsaicin and its". methyr''.©ther\ are ' attacked by, many ' com- 
paratively mild reducing hut, ,as. a rule, imperfectly. . Am- 
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rnonia is always one of the products of change, hut niethylamine has 
never been detected even in traces. Numerous experiineiits have^ 
been made with the object of identifying the main products, hut 
owing to the small quantities of capsaicin attacked the results were 
not very decisive. In one experiment, however, 10 grams of cap- 
saicin were treated with a very large excess of metallic sodium in 
boiling alcohol j the dissolved sodium was precipitated from the 
resulting solution as carbonate with the aid of a stream of carbon 
dioxide and the bulk of the solvent removed by distillation through 
an efficient still-head. Ammonia,' free from all traces of methyl- 
araine, passed over with the alcohol. From the residue in the still 
there was isolated without great difficulty nearly half, of the cap- 
saicin originally taken and also a small quantity of a liquid, volatile 
ill steam, having a somewhat fragrant odour of higher fatty alcohols. 
Tiie bulk of this liquid boiled at about 216 — 217°. As the quantity 
obtained did not admit of purification for analysis the fraction 
216 — 217° was oxidised by means of dichromate and sulphuric acid 
mixture; the resulting fatty acid was extracted with ether, boiled 
with thionyl chloride, and the product shaken with concentrated 
aqueous ammonia. The amide of the acid was obtained in this way, 
and after recrystallisation from w^ater appeared as silvery leaflets 
melting at 98-- i00°. 

Oxidation of M ethylcapsaicin with Potassium Permanganate. 

Pure methylcapsaicin (10 grams) was dissolved in 3 litres of ace- 
tone and finely powdered potassium permanganate was very gradu- 
ally added until a permanent pink tinge persisted in the solution — 
this operation occupied about two days— the temperature of the solu- 
tion never being allowed to exceed 25°. The manganese dioxide was 
filtered off and washed repeatedly with acetone, the washings being 
added to the main filtrate and then evaporated. 

The residue so obtained, which consisted of a viscid, reddish-brown, 
semi-solid oil, was subjected to steam distillation from acid solution. 
The distillate contained a very small quantity of a fatty acid, which 
'was isolated in usual manner; it was converted' into' its amide:, 
and gave a crystalline product, which melted at 98—99° and was 
apparently identical with that obtained from the oxidation of the 
alcohol referred to in the previous experiment, but the yield was 
extremely small and did not amount to more than 0'G5 gram. 

The residue, non-volatile in steam, was rendered alkaline witli 
sodium carbonate and then extracted with ether. The ethereal solu- 
tion yielded slightly more than 5 grams of unchanged methyloap- 
saiein. The sodium carbonate solution after removal of the luethyi- 
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capsaicin gave nearly 2 grams of an acid, wliicli readily crystallised 
from hot water in hard, flat needles melting at 179 — 180°. This acid 
yielded a chloride melting at 69° and an amide melting at 163°. 
Veratric acid, chloride, and amide melt at 70° and 164° respectively, 
and when mixed with the above products from methylcapsaicin were 
unchanged in melting point. The acid was dried in the steam-oven 
and analysed. (Found, G = 59'4j H = 5'4. C 9 Hj^o 04 requires C = 
59’3- II = 5‘5 per cent.) 

There is therefore no doubt that the acid was veratric acid. 


Oxidation of Methylcapsaicin with Chromic Acid. 

Methylcapsaicin was oxidised by a boiling solution of chromic acid 
in dilute sulphuric acid. The liquid was then subjected to a current 
of steam and oily drops passed over. The whole of the distillate was 
rendered alkaline with sodium carbonate and evaporated almost to 
dryness; it was then carefully acidified and an oily acid was liberated 
which was extracted with ether. The product had a strong odour of 
acetic acid and was therefore exposed over solid potassium hydroxide 
in a desiccator for several days. The odour of the acetic acid dis- 
appeared and gave place to a rather pleasant one recalling that of 
«-nonoic acid. The colourless oil ultimately obtained was cooled in 
ice-water, when it readily solidified to a crystalline mass which 
melted sharply at 12° (nonoic acid melts at 12’5°). It also yielded 
an amide melting at 98 — 99°, which was in no respect distinguish- 
able from the amide of ^-nonoic acid prepared from the pelargonic 
acid of commerce- 

The investigation is being continued. 

CffiEMICAn Labobatobees, . 

The Uxivebsitx, 

MAXOHESrEB. {Bmeivedf July 25th, 1919.] 

Note, — Since the work recorded in the foregoing pages was com- 
pleted, the authors’ attention was called to the paper by Nelson 
(J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1919, 61 , 1115), which renders certain of 
their previous views obsolete. ' 

■. Inter uZia, Nelson has obtained from capsaicin by the action of 
acids and alkalis under pressure vanillylainine and a decylenic acid, 
the latter having a branched chain. He concludes, that capsaicin is 
a condensation product of vaniliyiamine and a decylenic acid. 

The present authors at first suspected that the fatty acid 
repeatedly referred to. in . .their own-. 'communication was .' identical 
with this decylenic acid. • They obtained their acid . in. very small 
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ffiiaiitities, and the quantity of amide available for a coiubusfcion was 
only 0'0921 gram (Found, 0 — 68‘7; H = 12’3. C^HjgON requires 
C.“6S'8; H=:12'1 per cent.), whilst its properties as well as those 
of its amide closely resembled those of «-nonoic acid; thus when 
super-cooled the acid at once solidified when seeded with TO-nonoic 
acid, and the, amide, as already mentioned, could not be dis- 
tinguislied by appearance or by a mixed melting-point determina- 
tion from the amide of -nf-nonoic acid. 

Since the authors’ attention was called to Nelson’s work, the sup- 
posed nitrile obtained directly from methylcapsaicin by the action 
of inorganic acid chlorides lias successfully been converted by means 
of hydrogen peroxide and dilute sodium hydroxide at 40° into an 
acid amide melting at 98 — 100°. 

The present authors are not fully disposed to accept Nelson’s view 
of the constitution of capsaicin as final. His conception of capsaicin 
as an acid amide is not easily reconciled with the somewhat ready 
reduction of a part- of capsaicin to ammonia and an aliphatic alcohol 
boiling at about 216 — 217°; its distinctly basic character and the 
great stability of the substance towards alkalis are also somewhat 
difficult to understand. They originally hazarded the view that 
capsaicin was probably a derivative of dihydro-oxazole,, and the 
possibility is not wdiolly excluded that capsaicin is built with a 
ring structure such as 

^NH-CH 
\o— bcsH,.- 

for under the energetic conditions used by Nelson internal o»idatioii 
or raolecuiar rearrangement would not be surprising. • 


-CH 

cffV 


XGVIIL - — The „ Vapour PreBmres and Densities of 
Mixtures of Acetone and Methyl Ethyl Ketone. 

By Tudor Williams Brice. 

Much work, both theoretical and practical, has been don© on the 
vapour pressures of binary mixtures, , notably by Duhem, ' Lehfeldt, 
Osiwald, Boozeboom, JZawidski, . and Young. , Tt has been shown 
that for binary mixtures the components of which are miscible in 
ail proportions, the vapour pressure at any one temperature may 
lie between those of the components; it may be higher or lower 
Ishstn thftt, of eilhsr oompoment. 
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If, however, the two components are closely related, the curvature 
of the graph, representing the relation between vapour pressure and 
concentration for any particular temperature, should not be great. 
According to Guthrie {Phil. Mag., 1884, [v], 18, 517), if there is 
no heat or volume change on mixing the two components, the rela- 
tion between vapour pressure and percentage composition by weight, 
expressed graphically, should be a straight line, but this does not 
generally hold. 

"Van der Waals {Proc. K. Ahad. W etensch. AmBterdam, 1900, 
3, 170) considers that, if the critical pressures of the two substances 
are equal or nearly so, and if the molecular weight of each is 
normal in both the liquid and gaseous states, and if the relation 
suggested by Galitziiie and by Berthelot holds good, that is, if 
<q . 2 = . ^25 where ai .2 represents the attraction of the unlike 

molecules, and and the attraction o£ the like molecules, then 
the relation between the vapour pressure and molecular composition 
should be represented by a straight line, that is> 

r>_i^-^A + (100-p)P3 
100 


where P, P and Pb are the vapour pressures of the mixture and 
the two components A and B at the same temperature, and p is the 
molecular percentage of liquid A in the mixture. 

This relation has been verified many times, notably by Young, 
for mixtures such as chlorobenzene and bromobenzene, which are 
closely related. When the components are very closely related, 
but have different critical pressures, the percentage difference 


between the observed and calculated pressures 


100 P' ~P 

"P 


for the 


mixtures at any temperatures is very small, even when there is 
molecular association in the liquid state, as with methyl and ethyl 
alcohol. 

During the course of experiments on the production of cordite, 
using methyl ethyl ketone as substitute in whole or in part for 
acetone as the gelatinising agent, it was found that some abnormali- 
ties were obtained in the volatility of the samples. For example, 
a cordite gelatinised by a mixture of equal proportions by weight 
of acetone and methyl ethyT ketone had a lower volatility than 
cordite made with acetone or with methyl ethyl ketone. This 
showed that the cordite gelatinised with the niixed solvent dried 
quicker than the others, presumably owing to the fact that the 
50 per ceuti mixture of acetone and ihethyl ethyl ketone has a 
greater vapour pressure than either of its two components. 

This supposition, although unlikely because- of the close' relation- 

YOU OXV. , ■ T T 
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ship between acetone and methyl ethyl ketone, is not outside the 
bounds of possibility, owing to the great difference between their 
critical pressures, Tvvhich are given as 52‘2 and 60' 0 atmospheres for 
acetone (Sazotschewsky, in Landolt and Boriistein’s Tabellen 
and 47'5 atmospheres for methyl ethyl ketone (Grassi, Nuovo (Jim., 
1914, [vi], 7, i, 313). 

It was recognised that vapour-pressure measurements of the pure 
solvents and their mixtures would not furnish an absolute guide 
to the rate of escape of solvent from cordite on drying, because of 
the colloidal nature of the latter, but it was thought that such 
measurements would throw some light on the abnormal behaviour 
of cordite made with mixed solvent when being dried. Accord- 
ingly, a series of vapour pressure determinations were carried out, 
the results of which are given below^ 

Experimental. 

Materials . — The acetone was prepared from commercial acetone 
as follows. After drying and fractionation, it was treated with 
sodium iodide according to Shipsey and Werner’s method (T., 1913, 
103, 1255). The white, needle-shaped crystals of the additive 
compound, NaljSCgHgO, were quickly collected, pressed between 
blotting-paper, and transferred to a dry distilling flask. On gently 
warming, the acetone distilled over. The distillate was dried over 
fused calcium chloride for twenty-four hours and distilled through 
a five-bulb column. The fraction 66*15 — 56‘26°’/760 mm. was 
collected separately, dried again over fused calcium chloride for 
twenty-four hours, and fractionated as before. Practically all dis- 
tilled constantly at 56‘2°/760 mm. (corr.). 

A sample gave the following results on analysis : 

Acidity as CO 3 = 0*0012 per cent. 

„ „ acetic acid ■ == Nil. 

Alkaiinity as N/lO-HjSO* c,c. ...... = Nil. 

: ■ Turbidity with water,......,.,..,..,,.., ' == Nil. 

Residue on evaporation = 0*0003 per cent. 

Permanganate test ,.==■ 50 minutes. 

The methyl ethyl ketone was freed from acetone by two washings 
with saturated brine, in which it is. not very readily soluble. The 
purified ketone was dried Over fused, calcium chloride and fraction- 
ated through five-bulb column. The fraction distilling at 
78 — 80° was dried and fractionated again. From this second distil- 
lation, a fraction boiling at 79 — 80® was collected separately, dried, 
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and again fractionated. In tiiis way, a final fraction was obtained 
boiling' at- 79*5— 79'6°/759 mm. (corr.). Tlae boiling point of 
inetiiyl ethyl ketone is given as 79*57°/ 760 mm. (Marshall, T., 1906, 
89, 1375). 

A sample gave the following tests on analysis : 


Aldehydes = Nil. 

Acidity as CO, = 0-0002 per cent. 

Alkalinity as iV/ 10 -H 2 SO 4 c.e = Nil. 

Permanganate test = 20 minutes. 


The liquids were kept in tightly stoppered bottles in a dark cup- 
board. 

AiqMratus , — The apparatus used was designed by Mr. Allan 
Morton (pi-ivate cotmmmication). 

It consisted of two similar barometer 'tubes connected at the 
bottom by a T-piece to each other and to a mercury reservoir, 
which could be raised or lowered at will. The top of each tube 
was sealed to a piece of capillary tube, longer than the barometer 
tube, which was bent over parallel to- the barometer tube to which 
it was sealed. The bottom of each capillary tube was bent over 
again and dipped into small cups of mercury. 

The barometer tubes were surrounded by a wide glass tube con- 
taining water, which was circulated and stirred by compressed air 
and kept at a constant temperature. 

The method of procedure was as follows. Recently boiled 
mercury was placed in the reservoir, which was then raised until 
the mercury filled the barometer tubes and the capillaries and over- 
flowed into the cups. The reservoir was then lowered and the 
mercury column broke at the junction of the capillaries with the 
barometer tubes, thus forming a vacuum in the latter. This was 
repeated until no air was left in the tubes and a perfect vacuum 
obtained. 

The liquid the vapour pressure of which was to be measured was 
then placed above the mercury in one of the small cups. The 
mercury reservoir was raised until mercury overflowed into the 
cups. The cup with the liquid was then moved until the end of 
the capillary was in the liquid above the mercury. On lowering 
the reservoir, some of this liquid was drawn into one of the baro- 
meter tubes. By this means, the latter contained the necessary 
liquid and its vapour, whilst the other tube acted as a barometer. 

A slight modification was found to- be necessary for accurate 
work. As described by Morton, the capillary tubes are outside the 
water-jacket, and are consequently at a lower temperature than the 
observation tube. Liquid from A-he ' observation tube therefore 
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distils over and condenses above the mercury in the capillary tube, 
thus causing an appreciable alteration of the concentration in the 
case of a mixture. This difficulty was overcome by making the 
water-jacket v/ider, so as to contain the capillary tubes and to keep 
them at the same temperature as the observation tube. 

Two thermometers were used in the work, one reading from, 0° 
to 50° in tenths, and the other from 50°' to 100° in tenths. These 
were carefully standardised by comparison with thermometers which 
had recently been tested at the National Physical Laboratory, and 
could easily be read to O' 01°. The temperature of the water 
surroiincliiig the observation tubes was kept constant to within 0'05°, 
and all readings of the mercury and solvent levels were taken 
through a cathetometer. 

A quantity of liquid remained in the observation tube above the 
mercury, and for this a correction had to be applied, obtained from 
the densities of the mixtures at the -required temperature. 

The densities were determined in a Begnault specific gravity 
bottle for liquids, of about 50 c.c. capacity, fitted with a capillary 
stem widening out into a cup-shaped reservoir fitted with a ground- 
glass stopper. All weighings were done on a balance sensitive to 
O' 0001 gram with, standardised brass weights, and in the neighbour- 
hood of 760 mm. pressure, and hence no correction was made for 
changes in atmospheric pressure. The balance case was kept dry 
by means of dishes containing calcium chloride, so that no correc- 
tion was made for the relative humidity of the air. 

A counterpoise of the same kind of glass and of the same shape 
as the specific gravity bottle was used in all weighings> and ail 
weights were reduced to a vacuum. 

The theimostat was provided with ; a thermoregulator and 
mechanical stirrer, and could be kept at the desired temperature 
, within, 0‘ 05°. 

For the pure liquids, determinations were made in duplicate ; 
these agreed very closely, and the mean is given. For the mix- 
tures, determinations ■were carried out in duplicate on the same 
solution, there being not sufficient material to make up two 
separate solutions of the same cqncentration- 

Eesiilts. — The vapour pressures obtained are given in table I, 
Each figure is the mean of three or four determinations at the 
same temperature, which agreed very closely. 
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Table I. 

Vapour Pressures of Mixtures of Acetone and Methyl Ethyl 
Ketone at Various Temperatures. 


Composition of mixture. 


Percentage of 
acetone by 
weight. 

Molecular 
percentage of 
acetone. 

Vapour pressure in mm, at following 
temperatures. 

20° 

25° 

30° 

35° 

40° 45° 

50' 

100 

100 

186-3 

232-0 

284-6 

348-1 

425-3 510-8 

620-t 

75 

78-83 

167-8 

— 

255-5 

— 

379-1 ~ 

548- i 

62-5 

67-42 

161-8 

— 

243-3 

— 

354-0 — 

508-^ 

60 

56-38 

155-5 

— 

226-5 

— 

327-8 ~ 

469-' 

37-6 

42-69 

141-3 

— 

205-8 

— 

299-6 — 

430-i 

25 

29-27 

125-5 

— 

183-5 

— 

267-4 — 

388-' 

12-5 

15-06 

109-9 

— 

160-6 

— . 

234-2 ~ 

341-i 

0 

0 

77-5 

98-4 

121-4 

151-0 

188-4 252-9 

300-( 


{at 

46-5®) 


These results are shown graphically in Figs. 1 and 2. Fig. 1 
shows the relation Between vapour pressure and concentration (by 
weight) over the whole range from pure acetone to pure methyl 
ethyl ketone at the temperatures indicated, whilst Fig, 2 shows the 
relation between vapour pressure and temperature for the pure 
substances and all the mixtures. 

The densities are given in table II. 


Table II. 

Densities of Mixtures of Acetone and Methyl Ethyl Ketone at 
Various Temperatures. 

Composition of mixture. 


Percentage of Molecular Density -at following temperatures, 

acetone by percentage of ^ — ^ 


weight. 

acetone. 

20°/4.° 

30°/4°. 

40°/4°. 

50°/4° 

100 

100 

0-79082 

0-77931 

0-76784 

0-75599 

75 

78-83 

0-79428 

0-78311 

0-77181 

0-76020 

62-5 

67-42 

0-79603 

0-78495 

0-77368 

0-76233. 

60 

65-38 

0-79782 

0-78677 

0-77567 

0-76439 

37-5 

42-69 

0-79956 

0-78869 

. 0-77776 

0-76664 

'25 

29-27 ■ 

0-80135 

0-79061 

0-77982 

0-76877 

■ 12-5 ' , 

15-06 

0-80314 

0-79249 

0-78173 

0-77084 

0 

0 

0*80495 

0-79442 

0-78391 

. 0-77316 


Discussion' of The. .accuracy. 'of the results,: obtained ■ in 

the vapour pressure meas.ur'ements. ynay he . gauged by .comparing, 
them with results .obtained hy'. other, workers. " Table III -aSords' a 
comparison of the various .results -.given- .for ' acetone, . 
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Table III. 


Shoiiring Mesults obtained for the Vapour Pressure of A cetone 
by Various Worhers, 

Vapour pressure of acetone in mm. of mercury. 


Temperature 

Author. 

Regnault.^ 

Sameshima. - 

Taylor. 

20^ 

186-3 

179-6 

184-8 

182-5 

25 

232-0 

— 

229-2 

229-0 

30 

284-6 

281-0 

282-7 

281-0 

33 

348-1 

— 

346-4 

343-0 

40 

425-3 

420-2 

421-5 

416-0 

43 

oiO-8 

— ■ 

510-3 

505-0 

50 

620-9 

620-9 

612-5 

607-0 


Obtained from Landolfc and Bornstein’s “ Tabellen.” 
2 (/. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1918, 40, 1482. 

® J. Physical Clmn., 1900, 4, 436. 


The agreement between the present results and those of Sameshinia 
is good, except at 50°, at which temperature better agreement is 
obtained with Begnauit. 

The results show, however, that the apparatus is capable of 
giving accurate results, and does a-way with the necessity of using 
stopcochs, with their attendant troubles due to lealdness and the 
presence of grease. The chief source of error is the possibility of 
the liquid absorbing air before being carried over into the observa- 
tion tube. With pure liquids, this possibility can be obviated to 
a large extent by boiling immediately before introduction, but with 
mixtures this procedure would alter the concentration, and hence 
the above possibility must not be neglected. 

As regards methyl ethyl ketond', no figures have been found in 
the literature for the vapour pressure at temperatur'es between 
20° and 50°, 

An examination of Pig, 1 shows that the vapour pressure-con- 
centration curves lie between the vapour pressures of the two com- 
ponents at all temperatures, thus negativing the suggestion that 
there might be a mixture of acetone and methyl ethyl ketone having 
a higher vapour pressure than either component. Hence the ex- 
planation of the abnormality of the volatility of cordite gelatinised 
with a mixture of equal parts of acetone and methyl ethyl ketone, 
based on the above suggestion, is unfoilnded. 

The graphs in Fig. 1 are hot straight lines, hut they approximate 
thereto, and this approximation is nearer as the temperature is 
increased. The deviation from a straight line, for the curve at 
50°, is given in table IV by comparing the observed v’apour 
pressures of the mixtures with those calculated according to the 
expression P = m. (lOO-mll^R 
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where ni is the molecular percentage of acetone in the ■ mixture and 
P,^ and Pb are the vapour pressures of acetone and methyl ethyl 
ketone respectively. P’ is the observed vapour pressure of the 

mixture and is the percentage difference. 

Fig. 1. 

Showing relation between vapour premure and composition (bp 
xceight) of mixtures of acetone and methyl ethyl ketone 



Methyl ethyl keiom. 

0% 25% 50% . 75% 100% 

Gomposition {by wdgh£)m 


Curve I. at 20® j Curve III. at 40“ 

„ 11. , 30 i „ IV. 50 


Table IY. 

Difference between Observed and Cdcidated Vapyur Pressures of 
Mixtures of Acetone and Methyl Ethyl Ketone at 50°. 


Moleculai- , 
percentage of 

Observed v.p. in. 

Calculated v.p. 
in. mm. of 

100 (P-PO 

acetone,' = m. 

mm- of Hg— P'. 

Hg = P. 

Ph, 

78-83 

■■ 548-2. 

553-0 

+ 0-88 

67-42 ■ 

508-4 

516-3 

, 4-1*55 


409-7 

■477-7 

41*70 

42-69 

230-2 

437-0 

41*58 

. 29-27 

388-1 

, 393-9 

41*60., 

15-06' ; 

341-9 

348-3 

41*87' 
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The iiiaxiiniuii deviation is about T9 per' cent. In Fig. 2, the 
curves have the familiar shape associated -with vapour pressure- 
temperature curves, and when the logarithms of vapour pressure 
are plotted against temperature for each mixture and for the pure 
solvents, the resulting graph is practically a straight line. 

There is a considerable difference in the figures given in the 


Fig, 2. 

Showing relation between temperature and vapour pressure for 
mixtures of acetone and methyl ethyl ketone. 



Temperature. 


Curve , I. = Acetone. Curve ¥.=: 37|% Acetone (by wfc.) 

„ 11. = 75% Acetone (by wt.) „ VI. = 25 ,, 

„ III. = 62i% „ ' „ „ '¥11.,= 12*% 

IV. =60% „ „ ■ „ I ■ „Vin. = 100% Methyl ethyl ketone. 

literature for the density of acetone. Thus Perkin (T., 1884, 45, 
478) gives D]g 0‘ 79652, which is. equivalent to Dj. O' 79072. 

Linneinanii (T., quoted by Perkin) gives DJI 0‘7975 or Df 0*79170, 
Perkin’s ■ value is considerably- lower,, and was obtained with acetone- 
purified by the sodium hydrogen sulphite method and boiling at 
o5'8— 55*9^. McElroy and Krug (J. Soc. Chem. 1893, 12, 

. 177) give Df 0*79197. Squibb (J. Amen 
200) gives DJg 0*7966 or D4® 0*7908. This value agrees closely with 
that obtained by Perkin. Bramley (T., 1916, 109, 455) obtained 
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the value Bf 0'7912. Thus the range of published figures varies 
from 0'79072 to 0-79197 for the density of acetone at 20'^/4:°. The 
result obtained in the present work is the mean of two which agreed 
exactly, namely, 0-79082. The specific gravities in this work are 
given to five decimal places, by which is meant that they are 
correct to four places, the fifth figure being doubtful in each case. 
It will be seen, therefore, that- excellent agreement is obtained with 
the result of Squibb (Df 0-7908) and with that of Perkin 
(Bf 0-79072). 

The results for the density of acetone at other temperatures 
agree well %vith those obtained by Bramley (loc. cit.\ as shown in 
the following table. 

Table V. 

Comparison of BesuUs for Den^ty of Acetone' at YaHom 
Temperatures. 

Density. 


Temperature. Author. Bramley. 

2074°, 0-79082 0-7912 

0*77931 0*7793 

40®/4« 0*76784 0*7674 

60°/4® 0*76699 0*7665 


The density of methyl ethyl ketone is given by Marshall (T., 
1906, 89, 1376) as 0‘81005 at 15°/4°, Extrapolation from the 
results obtained by the present author gives 0*8101, which agrees 
very well with Marshall’s figure. 

The density-concentration curves are all straight lines parallel 
to each other, thus showing that there is no contraction or 
expansion in volume on mixing acetone and methyl ethyl ketone 
at any of the temperatures 20° to 50°. 

The density-temperature curves lor the pure liquids and for the 
mixtures are also' practically straight lines, the curvature being 
extremely slight. For acetone, the difference in density per degree 
over the whole range is 0*001161, and for methyl ethyl ketone it is 
0*00106. ;■ , 

Summary. 

Vapour pressures and densities of . acetone, methyl ethyl ketone, 
and mixtures of the two have been determined from 20° to 50°. 

The vapour pressure-concentration ' .curves ■ all He between the 
.vapour pressures of the components,., there being' no. sign ' of a 
maximum at .any point, 

, The density-concentration, curves ate.'utraight lines, showing that 

V0I« OXV. . V H 
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no change in volume occurs when acetone and methyl ethyl ketone 
are mixed in any proportions from 20° to 50°. 

In conclusion, the author’s best thanks are due to Messrs. Nobel’s 
Explosives Go., Ltd., for whom the work was carried out, and to 
Mr. Wm. B-intoul, the Manager of the Research Section, for per- 
mission to publish the resulls. 

The Beseaboh Labobaxobies, 

Aedeeb. {Received, July IMi, 1919 •] 


XCIX . — The Constitution of Internal Diazo-oxides 
(Diazophenols). Fart II. 

By Gilbert T. Morgan and Eric Doddrell Evens. 

Earlier experiments on the nitrated ortho- and para-diazo-oxides 
of the benzene series showed that 4-nitrobenz6ne-l-diazo-2-oxide 
obtained by the diazotisation of 5-nitro-2-aminophenol has the pro- 
perty of forming dihydroxyazo-derivatives which yield metallic lakes 
having remarkably distinctive colours (Morgan and Porter, T., 1916, 
107, 645). 

In the present investigation the corresponding diazo-oxide of 
naphthalene has been examined from this point of view. The results 
afford an interesting comparison of the differences manifested 
between benzenoid diazo-oxides and their analogues in the naphth- 
alene series. 

4-Nitronaphthal6ne-l-diazo-2-oxide (I) was first obtained by 
Friedlander, who passed nitrous fumes into a solution of 2 : 4-dinitro- 
fis-naphthylamine in moderately concentrated sulphuric acid and 
added the diazo-solution to alcohol or water (Ber., 1895, 28, 1951). 

The product, which can be prepared in quantitative yield by the 
methods described in the present paper, has not hitherto been 
examined in any detail. This very stable internal diazo-oxide 
couples only with the more reactive phenols, such as resorcinol, 
phloroglucinol, and 1 : 3-dihydroxynaphthalene, and in these 
instances the formation of azo-compounds takes place not only in 
alkaline solutions but also, and with greater facility, in the pres- 
ence of strong acids, for example, in glacial acetic acid containing 
concentrated mineral acid. 

4:-Niiro-B-nctphthol~l-azor€sorcinol (II) functions as an acid mor- 
dant dye giving reddish-brown shades on wool which are changed 
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into lakes of characteristic colour by' tlie action of metallic mor- 
dants (chromium, vanadium, copper, etc.) : 


OH OH 





V/a 

(III.) 


On prolonged boiling with ethyl alcohol either alone or in the 
presence of a metallic catalyst, 4-nitronaphthalene-i-diazo-2-oside 
loses its diazo-group and becomes converted into 4:-nitro-^-naphthol 
(III), the fourth isomeride to be discovered of the seven possible 
nitro- jS-naphthols . 

4-Nitro-^-naphtlioi is less reactive than j8-naphthol. It is much 
less easily alkylated, and couples more slowly with azo-compoimds. 
The 4-nitro-l-azo-^-naphthols, from benzenediazonium chloride and 
_p-nitrob6nzenediazonium chloride, are insoluble in aqueous alkali 
hydroxides, in this respect resembling the azo-jS-naphthols, the 
insolubility of which in aqueous alkalis is a matter of so much 
theoretical interest and industrial importance. The azo-dyes 
obtained from i-nitro-jS-naphthol differ considerably in colour from 
those derived from j8-naphthol. 

The diazotisation of 2 : 4-dinitroaniline in concentrated sulphuric 
acid has already been effected, and the results indicate that the 
nitro-group is less readily removed than in the foregoing case of 
2 : 4-dinitronaphthalene-l-diazonium sulphate. The elimination of 
a nitro-group from 2 : 4-dinitrobenzene-l-diazonmm sulphate is not 
effected merely by dilution with water. In this instance it is neces- 
sary to neutralise the solution with alkali carbonate (Badische 
Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik, D.E-.-P., 144640), when a soluble form of 
5-nitro-2-diazophenol is produced. Repetition of this experiment 
showed that the formation of this ortho-diazophenol is not quanti- 
tative, An insoluble product is obtained, the amount of which 
varies from 14 to 20 per cent, of Hie 2 : 4-dinitroaniline employed, 
This by-product, which is still under examination, is an ill-defined 
substance having the properties of an external diazo-oxide. It 
couples readily with either alhaline jS-naphthol or j3-naphthylainine 
in acetic acid solution. , - -'V f 

The soluble' variety of '5-nitro-2-diazophenol , contained in the 

U 11 2 , 
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clear, yellow filtrate from the foregoing insoluble product couples 
with aromatic 7M-diainines, phenols, naphthols, aminonaphtliols, and 
their sulplionic acids. 

The azo-j8-naplit-liol thus obtained is identical wdth the compound 
produced from the insoluble 4-nitrobenzene-l-diazo-3-oxicle (M. and 
P._, T., loc. c?h.). 

5-d"/ 1 ro'ph e'noi-2-azorcsarciiiol (IV) , 

OK 

no.2(^'^n:n/ ')>oh, 

^ (iv.) 

gives intensely coloured lakes on wool mordanted with metallic 
hydroxides. Similar dihydroxyazo-dyes are obtained from chromo- 
tropic acid and firom aminonaphtholsulphonic acids coupled in alka- 
line solution. These colouring matters are extremely sensitive to 
metals, and are converted into green, purple, and blue lakes by the 
action of metallic mordants. 


Summary. 

1. 2 :'4-I>initronaphtlialene-l-diazonium sulphate is unstable in 
dilute acid and passes quantitatively into the sparingly soluble 

4- intronaplithalene-l-diazo-2-oxide, a very stable diazo-oxid© yield- 
ing azo-derivatives only with difficulty. 

2. 4-Nitronaphthalene-l-diazo-2-oxide undergoes loss of the 
diazo-groiip with the production of 4-nitro-jS-naphthol. 

3. 2 : 4-Dinitrobenzene- 1-diazonium sulphate is stable in dilute 
acid, but in neutral or slightly alkaline solution it yields the soluble 

5- 2iitro-2-diazoplienol together with an insoluble by-product. This 
soluble diazo-compound furnishes o-dihydroxyazoH and o-amino- 
liydroxyazo-dyes, giving intensely coloured lakes with metallic 
mordants. 

E X PE R'lME N T'A L. , 

J. Diazotisation of 2 : i-Dinitr o-a-na^ hthylamine 
Sulphate. 

2 : 4-Diiiitro-a-naplithylamin©, the starting point of this part of 
the investigation, was obtained in three different ways. 

1. Pre'paratimh from 2'.4c--Dmitro-a~naphthol.- — Finely powdered 
a-naphthol (50 grams) was added to 100 c.c. of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid and the mixture stirred until a clear solution was 
obtained. On heating this liquid on the water-bath for fifteen 
minutes, a-naphtholdisulphoioie acid, separated when the mixture 
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was cooled, and the solidified mass was dissolved in 250 c.c. of water. 
The cooled solution was added slowly to 60 c.c. of nitric acid 
(D 1*42), the temperature being maintained below 10°. The nitra- 
tion mixture was then slowly warmed to 100° and maintained £.t 
this temperature for fifteen minutes, the pasty mass being stirred 
continuously. After cooling, the pale yellow 2 :4-dinitro-a-napht]iol 
was collected (ni. p. 132°; yield, 83 percent.). 

The authors are indebted to Dr. L. G. Paul for this process, in 
which the nitration is much more under control than when the 
nitric acid is added to solutions of a-naphtholdisulphonic acid. Pro- 
longed sulphonation on the water-bath led to a-naphtlioltrisulphgiiic 
acid with subsequent formation of naphthol yellow S. 

Dinitro-a-naplithol (60 grams) and 700 c.c, of alcoholic ammonia 
saturated at 0° were heated for ten hours at 195 — 200° in a rotat- 
ing steel autoclave, the pressure attained being 39 kilos, per square 
cm. 2 ; 4-Dinitro-oc-iiaphthylamine (40 grams) separated from the 
alcoholic solution on cooling; the filtrate contained the ammonium 
salt of 2 : 4-dinitro-a- naphthol together with tarry impurities. When 
crystallised from glacial acetic acid, 2 : 4-dinitro-a-iiaphthylamine 
melted at 239°. Concentrated aqueous ammonia, under the fore- 
going conditions, did not affect dinitro-<f-naphthol. 

2. Freparation from Aceto-a-naphthaUde (compare Meldola, 
Ber., 1886, 19, 2683).— Aceto-a-naphthalide (100 grams) was dis- 
solved in 200 c.c. of glacial acetic acid and nitrated with 62 c.c. of 
nitric acid (D 1'52) mixed with an equal volume of glacial acetic 
acid. During the addition of the mixed acids, the temperature was 
kept below 70° and subsequently raised to 96° until the dinitro- 
oompouiid began to separate. The mixture was then cooled and 
the separating solid crystallised from glacial acetic acid (yield, 
52 per cent.). Twenty grams of purified 2 : 4-dinitroaceto-a-naplith- 
alide were added to a cold mixture of 30 c.c. of water and 200 c.c. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid. The mixture was warmed at 
60 — 70° for a few minutes, allowed to cool for fifteen minutes, and 
poured into 400 c.c, of ice-water, when 2 :4-dinitro-a-naphthylamine 
was precipitated. 

3. Freparation from Toluene- p - sulpliomra-naphtliylmiide.— 
Toluene - p - sulphon - a - naphthylamide, prepared by triturating 
together a-naphthylamine, toluene-p-sulphonyl chloride, and anhy- 
drous sodium' .acetate;. in molecular proportions, was : washed with 
warm .water rendered alkaline ' with ’ sodium carbonate and crystal- 
lised from alcohol (yield, 96- per cent.).; .' Fifty grains,; of . this pre- 
paration were dissolved in 400 c.c. of hot glacial acetic acid. The 
solution when cooled to 45°,' deposited cirystals , of the dissolved sub- 
stance, and the mixture ■'w,as ,'iiitirated -with 30 c.c. . of ., iiitii.e . .a'cid 
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(D 1*42) mixed witli 30 c.c. of glacial acetic acid. Tlie temperature 
rose to 60*= and the mixture was subsequently heated to 80° for one 
hour. On coaling, tol^ien^'^^sidphcmr^ : i.-din'itro-'iirnaphthylamide 
crystallised, and a further crop was obtained on diluting with 
water. When crystallised from alcohol this compound separated in 
radiating clusters of pale yellow, silky needles melting at 165 — 166° 
(yield, 80 per cent.) : 

0-3614 gave 36-3 c.c. Ng at 22° and 763-6 mm. N = 11*42. 

Ci 7 Hi 30 gN 3 S requires lSr = 10-85 per cent. 

This dinitro-compound was hydrolysed by adding 20 grams to a 
cooled mixture of 200 c.c, of concentrated sulphuric acid and 30 c.c. 
of water, and warming at 70° for ten minutes. On adding the 
cooled mixture to ice-cold water, 2 : 4-dinitro-a-naphthylamine was 
precipitated, the yield being quantitative. 

4:-Witronaphthalene-l-diazo-%oo[dde (I). 

2 : 4-Dinitro-a-naphthylamin6 (3 grams) was dissolved in 30 c.c. 
of cold concentrated suipburic acid, 5*5 grams of nitrosyl sulphate 
were added, and the solution was diluted with fragments of ice until 
on further dilution of a portion with water a clear solution, was 
obtained. *1116 main solution of diazotised amine was then poured 
into 800 c.c. of water and left for on© hour, when the precipitated 
diazo-cxid© was collected and crystallised from light petroleum 
(b. p. 60 — 80°). This product, which separated in yellow needles, 
decomposed with intumescence at 130 — 134°. » , . 

The foregoing diazotisation was also effected with dry sodium 
nitrite dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid at temperatures 
below 70°, the solution being cooled before use. Moreover, the 
diazo-oxide was prepared from the acyl derivatives of 2;4-dmitro- 
a-naphthylamine without isolating the base itself. 

2 : 4-Dinitroaceto-a-naphthalide (30 grams) or the corresponding 
amount of toluene-p-sulphon-2 : 4-dinitro-a'naphthylamide added to 
300 C.C- of concentrated sulphuric acid diluted with 42 c.c. of water 
underwent hydrolysis on warming to 70°. After cooling to 0° the 
solution was treated with 10 grams of sodium nitrite dissolved in 
30 C.C, of concentrated sulphuric acid. Fragments of ice were added 
until a test portion on further dilution with water gave no precipi- 
tate of undiazotised amine. The solution was then poured into 
I litre of ice-water. A clear solution was produced, which after 
thirty seconds became cloudy and deposited a crystalline, brownish- 
yellow precipitate of the diazo-oxide (yield, 92 per cent.). 

4-!l!7itronaphtlialene-l-diazo-2rOxide was very sparingly soluble in 
water; it dissolved readily in benzene, acetone, or acetic acid, and 
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crystallised from these solvents. It was moderately soluble in 
alcohol, and on adding sodium hydroxide to this solution nitrogen 
was evolved and acetaldehyde produced. 

With resorcinol, phloroglucinol, or 1 : 3-dihydroxy naphthalene the 
diazo-C'xide reacted in alcoholic solution on the addition of a drop 
of aqueous sodium hydroxide, giving a blue coloration which can b© 
used as a test for this diazo-derivative. 

4-]SI’itronaplitlialene-l-diazo-2-oxide has the remarkable property 
of coupling to form azo-compounds with the foregoing polyhydric 
phenols in a mixture of concentrated hydrochloric and acetic acids. 
It is, however, only with these very reactive phenols that this diazo- 
oxide has been found to combine. 


i-Nitro-^-naphthol-l-azoresorcinol (II) . 

Five grams of 4-nitronaphthalene-l-diazo-2-oxid6 and 2'5 grams 
of resorcinol were dissolved in 50 c.c. of glacial acetic acid to which 
5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid were added. After two days 
about 1 gram of the hydroxyazo-compound had separated, and on 
concentrating the filtrate a further 0*5 gram was obtained. 

On pouring the filtrate into water, 5 grams of somewhat tarry 
azo-compound separated. The crystalline portions were crystallised 
repeatedly from glacial acetic acid, when the compound separated 
ill reddish-black, nodular crystals melting at 254--256°: 

0*1942 gave 20*25 c.c. lSr 2 at 18° and 762 mm. 17 = 12*13. 
CJQH 11 O 5 N 3 requires 17=12*92 per cent. 

ArNitro-^-naphthol-l-azoresorcinol gave indigo-blue alkali salts in 
aqueous alkali hydroxides and developed an intense violet colora- 
tion with concentrated sulphuric acid. Although only sparingly 
soluble in water, this hydroxyazo-compound can be employed as an 
acid mordant dye. On unmordanted wool it furnished reddish- 
brown shades, becoming violet on subsequent treatment with copper 
sulphate and acetic acid. On chromium mordanted wool a bluish- 
black lake was produced. 4-17itronaphthalene-l-diazo-2-oxid6 when 
coupled with phloroglucinol or 1 : 3-dihydroxynaphthalene in th© 
presence of glacial acetic acid and concentrated hydrochloric acid 
gave rise to similar hydroxyazo-compounds dyeing chrome-mor- 
danted wool in bluish-violet shades. Like the preceding substance 
these hydroxyazo-derivatives dissolved readily in the ordinary 
organic solvents, but showed very little tendency to crystallise. 
They gave rise to blue alkali salts and developed violet colorations 
with concentrated sulphurip acidt- 
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A-Nitro-^-naphthol (III) . 

4-Nitronaplithalene-l-diazo-2-oxide (40 grains) was heated in a 
refills apparatus with 600 c.c. of alcohol and 12 grams of finely 
disided copper for twelve hours. Acetaldehyde was evolved, and 
at the end of this period a drop of the solution te^ed with alkaline 
resorcinol no longer gave- a Hue coloration. This negative result 
indicated the absence of unaltered diazot-oxide, whereas the produc- 
tion of a red azo-dye with diazotised sulphanilic acid revealed the 
presence of a phenolic compound. 

The filtered solution was evaporated to remove alcohol, and the 
residue extracted repeatedly with hot water. On cooling, the 
aqueous extracts furnished yellow, felted needles of 4-nitro-^- 
naphthol (yield about 38 per cent, of the theoretical). The copper 
precipitate contained an intensely coloured organic compound 
insoluble in alcohol, but dissolving in pyridine or aniline to a deep 
blue solution and in nitrobenzene to a purple solution. This pro- 
duct, owing to its insoluble, uucrystallisable nature, was not 
examined further. 

Many experiments were carried out on the preparation of 4-nitro- 
jS-naphtliol, and it was found that other metals gave better results 
than copper in the reduction of the diazo-oxide. 

With zinc dust (8 grams) and the foregoing proportions of diazo- 
oxide and alcohol the reduction was complete after boiling for six- 
teen hours, the yield of recrystallised 4-nitro-j8-naphthol being 
.45 per cent, of the theoretical. The optimum result was obtained 
with ]x>wdered aluminium (7 grams) added to 70 grams of the 
diazo-O'xide suspended in 1050 c.c. of alcohol. This mixture when 
heated under reflux for thirty-two hours gave a negative test witli 
alkaline resorcinol, and after distilling off the alcohol and acetalde- 
hyde and extracting the residue with hot water a yield of 58 — 64 per 
cent, of 4-nitro-j3-naphthol was obtained. 

This decomposition was effected in twenty-six hours by heating at 
50° the diazo-oxide (64 grams) suspended in alcohol (1000 c.c.) with 
24 c.c. of 30 per cent, hypophosphorous acid, the yield of 4-nitro-^- 
naplithol being 53 per cent. 

In ethyl alcohol alone without metallic catalysts a yield of 45 per 
cent, of 4-iiitro-jS-naphtliol was obtained after twenty-four hours' 
boiling. The replacement of ethyl by butyl alcohol lowered the 
3 ri 8 ld considerably, as also did the employment of formic acid and 
copper powder. 

After repeated crystallisation from carbon tetrachloride or ben- 
zene, 4-iiitro-^-naph&ol melted at 120°: 
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0-1810 gave 12 c.c. N. at 25° and 768 mm. N = 7-48. 

Cj^HjOgN requires N = 7'41 per cent. 

4':Nitro-i3-nap'latliol crystallised from light petroleum (b. p. 
80 — 1 00*^) , hot water, or carbon tetrachloride in slender, yellow 
needles, and from benzene in compact, tabular prisms. It dissolved 
in aqueous alkali hydroxides to deep red solutions. Its potassium 
salt crystallised in glistening, red needles, but was hydrolysed on 
continued washing with water. 

When reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid or with zinc dust 
and ammonium chloride in 50 per cent, alcohol, 4-iiitro-j8-naphtliol 
was reduced to 4-amino-j8-naphthoi, but prolonged digestion on the 
water-bath with these reducing agents led to- the elimination of the 
amino-group and the formation of 1 : S-dihydroxynaplithaleiie (com- 
pare Friedlander, Ber., 1895, 2S, 1952). 

Attempts to convert 4-nitro-i8-naplithol into 4-nit.ro-j3-napiithyl- 
amine by heating under pressure with aqueous or alcoholic ammonia 
were not successful. It -was not found possible to^ obtain a nitro- 
derivative of Meldola’s blue by condensing 4-nitro-i8-naphthol with 
p-nitrosodimetiiylaniline hydrochloride in alcohol or acetic acid. 

Experiments on alkylation showed that 4-nitro-^-naphtllol was 
much less reactive than j8-naphthol. Boiling for twelve hours with 
alcohol containing 2 per cent, of sulphuric acid did not lead to 
ethylation of the nitro-compound. 


i-Nitro-^nafphthyl Methyl Ether, 




The sodium salt of 4-nitro-i8-iiaphthoI was suspended in dry- 
xylene (10 parts) and boiled for eight hours with a slight excess of 
methyl sulphate. The solvent was evaporated, and the residue 
crystallised repeatedly from a mixture of benzene and alcohol : 

0*2227 gave 13*8 c.c, N 2 N = 6‘92. 

CiiHgOgN requires ISr = 6* 90 per cent. 

4-ISritro-^-naphthyl methyl ether crystallised from a mixture of 
benzene, and alcohol ■ in ' lustrous, .brown needles , melting at 
100—103°. ' ' " ' 

Aeo-derfmt'wes of A.~Nitro-^~rmphtKol. 

4-Nitro-^-naplithol' when dissolved ■’ in aqueous alkali hydroxides 
or carbonates coupled readily with various diazonium compotindp. 


u TJ’ 
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Benzene-X-azo^^nitro-^-'na'pfhthol (V) , 




A solution of benzenediazanium chloride added to 4-nitro-i8- 
naplithol (1 mol.) dissolved in A/2-sodium hydroxide gave at once 
an insoluble, dark red azo-compound which, after crystallisation 
from benzene, separated in dark brownish-red needles melting at 
206—207° : 

0‘2088 gave 27*6 Ng at 22° and 761'5 mm. N = 14*98. 

CieHnOghTg requires N = 14*33 per cent. 

Beiizene-l-azo-4-nitro-jS-naphthol dissolved only sparingly in alco- 
hol; it was insoluble in aqueous sodium hydroxide, in this respect 
resembling benzeneazo-j3-naphthoL The nitro-group had not ren- 
dered the compound acidic. Concentrated sulphuric acid developed 
a magenta coloration, whilst alcoholic sodium hydroxide gave a deep 
red solution. 


^-Nitrohemene-l-azo-X-jutro-^-im^phthol (VI)- 

A dilute solution of jp-nitrobenzenediazonium chloride added to 
4-nitro-i3-naphthol dissolved in excess oi N j 2-sodium hydroxide gave 
a purplish-red precipitate of the azo-derivative difficult to crystallise 
on account of its sparing solubility in the ordinary solvents. From 
glacial acetic acid the azo-compound separated in nodular crystals 
melting at 231°: 

0*1691 gave 23*6 c.c. Hg at 17° and 767*4 mm. 17 = 16*29. 

GieHjQ06N4 requires 17 = 16* 57 per cent. 

p-17itrobenzene-l-azo-4-nitro-j8-naphthol, wliich was insoluble in 
aqueous alkali hydroxides, dissolved . in alcoholic sodium hydroxide 
to an intense piirplish-blue solution probably containing a quinonoid 
sodium salt, hydrolysed by water with the regeneration of the ori- 
ginal azo-compound. Concentrated sulphuric acid and this azo- 
compound developed a purple coloration. 

When developed on caHco padded with alkaline 4-nitro-^-naphthol 
and Turkey red oil this azotoompound gave a crimson-red colour 
quite distinct from paranitroaniline-red. In this case deeper and 
more even shades were obtained when the 4-nitro-^-naphthoi was 
dissolved in aqueous sodium carbonate rather than in sodium 
hydroxide solution. 
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Azo-4,-nitro-^-naplithols from 2 'A-Dinitroaniline^ 
on OH NO.^ OH 


NO. 
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2 : 4-Dimtroaniline (3 grams) dissolved in cold concentrated sul- 
piiuric acid was diazotised as described on p. 1136, and the dilute 
acid solution of 2 : 4-dinitrobenzenediazonium sulphate added to a 
cold solution of 4-nitro-j3-napiithol (1 mol.) dissolved in excess of 
normal sodium hydroxide. A dark reddish-brown precipitate A. 
(3 grains) was at once produced, and the filtrate from this substance 
gave on acidification a paler red precipitate B (2 grams). 

The former precipitate. A, which was probably a sodium salt, was 
boiled with glacial acetic acid to set free the azo-compound, which 
was then crystallised from anisole. The product separated in dark 
brownish-red, nodular crystals melting very indefinitely at 
132—166°: 


0*0738 gave 10*35 c.c. N 2 at 26° and 764 mm. N= 15*64. 

CJ 1 H 10 O 6 N 4 requires N = 15*82 per cent. 

This analytical result corresponds with formula VII for a diliydr- 
oxyazo-compound which was probably precipitated in the form of 
its sparingly soluble sodium salt. 

The second precipitate B also crystallised from anisole in dark 
red, tabular crystals with a green reflex. This product, when boiled 
with alcohol to remove the solvent, melted indefinitely between 
200° and 250°: 

0*2020 gave 3T7 c.c. N 2 at 19° and 762*4 mm. N= 18*09. 

C 16 H 9 O 7 N 5 requires N = 18*28 per cent. 

Tliis result corresponds with formula VIII for an azo-compound 
containing three nitro-groups. This azo-4~nitro-j8-naphthol contain- 
ing three nitro-groups is apparently acidic and remained dissolved 
until the alkaline solution was acidified. The two products of this 
azo-coupling were not very erystallisable, but the analytical data 
showed that the separation by means of alkali was practically com- 
plete. 

With concentrated sulphuric acid, compound A (VII) gave a 
purple coloration, whereas compound B (VIII) developed an indigo 
blue coloration.'.''' 


U ' u* 2 
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A zo- colouring Matters from A-Nitro-^-nmphthol. 

Tlie l-iiitro-dexivative of orange II was prepared by adding 
diazotised sulplianilic acid to 4-nitro-j8-naphtiiol dissolved in excess 
■of cold N f 2“Sodiiim hydro-xide. On adding sodium chloride to the 
solution heated on the water-bath, the dye precipitated as a dark 
red powder, dyeing wool in deep red shades quite unlike those 
obtained from orange II. 

p-ISritroaniline-o-suiphonic acid diazotised and coupled with alka- 
line 4-nitro-iS-naphthol gave an acid azo-dye furnishing orange 
shades on wool. 

Picramic acid diazotised and coupled with 4-uitro'-i8-naphthoi 
furnished a dye melting above 250° and giving reddish-brown 
sliades on unchromed wool, the chrome lake being brownish- 
purple. The three foregoing dyes gave deep red colorations with 
concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Calico padded v;ith 4-nitro-,6-naphthol, aqueous sodium carbon- 
ate, and Turkey-red oil was passed through a solution of sodium 
acetate and the bisdiazonium chloride from dianisidine. The fabric 
was dyed* in dark blue shades. 

Primuline dyed and diazotised on cotton gave with alkaline 
4-nitro-i8-naplitliol a purple maroon colour, quite unlike the red 
ingrain dye from ^-naphthol. 

Direct cotton colours dyeing in purple shades were obtained by 
coupling alkaline 4-nitro-^-naphthol with the diazo-derivatives of 
saf ranine and 4 : 4'-diaminostilbene~2 : 2^-disiilphonic acid. 

II. Diazotisation of 2 •A-DinitroaniU?ie Sulphaie, 

The 2 : 4-dinitroanilin© employed in these experiments was 
obtained in practically quantitative yield by heating 4-chloro-l : 3 - 
dinitrobenzene with nine parts by weight of concentrated aqueous 
anuaonia at 110° for tvro hours in the rotating autoclave. 

In the following experiments, 2 : 4-dinitroaniIine was diazotised 
in concentrated sulphuric acid.. Dry sodium nitrite (2*2 grams) 
was added to 7-5 c.c. of cold concentrated sulphuric acid, and the 
mixture heated to 75°. The clear liquid thus obtained was cooled 
in ice, and 5 grams of 2 : 4-dinitroaniline were added with stirring. 
After two hours, the pasty mass was diluted to 700 c.c. with ice 
and w’ater. The solution at this stage contained 2 : 4-dmitro- 
benzenediaaonium sulphate, as was proved by adding the liquid 
slowly to alkaline ^-naphthol, when 2 : 4-dinitrobenzeneazo-A 
, naphthol was deposited as a bright orange-red precipitate very 
sparingly soluble in the ordinary organic media. This product 
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crystallised from hot glacial acetic acid in orange-red iieeciles, and 
did not melt below 270°. "With cold concentrated siilphuric acid 
it developed a purple-blue- coloration, and with alcoholic so-diinn 
hydroxide a deep blue solution. 


Q-]S[itro-2-cliazaplienol. 

Elimination of the ortho-nitro-group in 2 : 4-dinitrobeii2ene- 
diazonium sulphate was eSected by pouring the diazo-soliition, pre- 
pared as ill the foregoing diazotisation, into a litre of water con- 
taining 17‘4 grams of sodium carbonate and 4.00 grams of ice. 
After one hour, a yellow precipitate was collected which, on dry- 
ing at the ordinary temperature, weighed O' 7 gram, The insoluble 
product, -which melted and decomposed between 64° and 80°, 
coupled with alkaline 0-naphthol, yielding a purplish-brown azo- 
compound. When half the amount of water was used in the 
neutralisation, the amount of this by-product increased to 0'9 gram. 

The yellow, alkaline solution from this by-product -was added 
to excess of alkaline ^-naphthol, when the yellow colour of the 
5-nitrodiazophenol disappeared, and a deep blue precipitate ■with 
bronze reflex was produced, the supernatant liquid having a brown 
tint. This blue compound was a sparingly soluble sodium salt 
which, on treatment with alcoholic hydrogen chloride, yielded a 
purplish-red azo-^-naphthol melting at 228°, and identical with 
the 4-nitro-2-hydroxybenzeneazo-i8-naphthoi obtained from the 
internal diazo-oxide of 5-nitro-2-aminophenol (T., 1915, 107, 655). 
The identity of the two compounds was confirmed by a mixed melt- 
ing-point determination and by the formation of the characteristic 
metallic lakes from the foregoing preparation. 

The production of a dihydroxyazo-componnd from j3-naphthol 
and the alkaline solution of the diazo-derivative of 2:4-dinitTO- 
aniline showed that in alkaline solution the ortho-nitro-group had 
been replaced by hydroxyl. This conclusion was confirmed by the 
following experiments. 

5-Nitrophenol-2-resorcmol (IV). 

Sodium' nitrite (IT grams) was added to 3*75' c.o. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, the temperature being kept below 70° The ' ■warm 
solution .was cooled,, and 2‘5' gramS; of . 2.:'4-dinitroaniline 'were 
added. After one hour, the brown , paste was added to, a solution 
of 8‘8 grams of , sodium carbonate in.,-300, c.c., of water containing 
T'O'O.'-gram-S', of " ice.' .. 

The yellow solution filtered . from, the insoluble by-produ-ct (0‘'4 
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gram) was treated with 1*5 grams of resorcinol in 5'7 c.c. of 20 per 
cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide. The intense purplish-red 
alkaline solution was subsequently warmed on the water-bath, and 
the sodium salt of the azo-dye precipitated by the addition of 100 
grams of sodium chloride. This sodium salt (4*5 grams) gave the 
orange-red azo-resorcinol on treatment with dilute sulphuric acid. 
When crystallised from glacial acetic acid, it separated in small, 
reddish-brown needles decomposing at 225°. The sulphuric acid 
coloration was deep red : 

0*0997 gave 13*75 c.c. N2 at 21*5° and 762 mm. ]Sr = 15’67. 

CJ2.H9O5N3 requires N = 15‘27 per cent. 

The percentage of nitrogen required for dinitrobenzeneazo- 
resorcinol is 18*42. 

On unchromed wool, this azo-resorcinol gave bright orange-red 
shades, changing to deep claret on chroming subsequently with 
1 per cent, of chromic acid. By the metachroine process of dyeing, 
very deep purple shades were produced, appearing almost black. 

The marked alteration of shade produced by mordanting with 
chromium suggested the arrangement of two hydroxyl groups con- 
tiguous to the azo-group, as indicated in the above formula. 
Further evidence was obtained by a comparative experiment made 
on j8-naphthol-6-sulphonic acid. 


Am-dt/es from 2:A-Dinitroaniline Ofud 8clidffer\& Acid. 
NO, OH OH OH 

/ \ 


no/_\n, 



HOAl 


(IX.) 


(X.) 


(1) 2 :4-Dmitroaniline (2 *5 grams) was added to a solution of 
IT grams of sodium nitrite in 7*5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and the resulting paste added to 150 c.c, of cold water. 
This acid solution of 2 : 4-dinitrobenzenediazonium sulphate was 
added to 3*5 grams of Schaffer*s salt dissolved in 100 c.c. of water 
and 70 c.c. of 5iV^-sodium hydroxide. After one hour, the solution 
was heated on the water-bath and the azb-dye precipitated with 
50 grams of salt. This dye, 2 : 4-dmitrob6nzeneazo-^-naphthol-6- 
sulphonic acid (IX), gave orange shades on unmordanted wool not 
altered by chroming, 

(2) 2 ; 4-Dinitroamline (2*5 grams) was diazotised as before in 
concentrated sulphuric acid ; the diluted diazo-soiution was 
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rendered alkaline with excess of aqueous sodium carbonate, and 
added to ’an alkaline solution of Schaffer's salt. After one lioiirj 
til© solution was warmed and the dye precipitated with sodium 
chloride. This dye, 4-iiitro-2-hydroxybenzezieazo-^-naphthoI-6- 
siilphonic acid (X), gave reddish-brown shades on wool, changing 
to deep violet on chroming. 

(3) The dinitroaniline (2'5 grams) was diazotised as before, and 
to the dilute acid solution was added 3‘4 grams of copper sulphate j 
the liquid was then rendered alkaline with sodium carbonate and 
added to an alkaline solution of Schaffer’s salt. Coupling occurred 
slowly, and was completed by warming, the dye being then salted 
out. It gave purple shades on wool, which were not affected by 
after-chroming. These purple. shades were reproduced by treating 
the dyed patterns of the second preparation with copper sulphate. 
Similar purple shades were obtained by treating the dihydroxyazo- 
dye (X) with cobalt chloride or chlorocobaltipentammine chloride, 
[ClGo(NH3)5]Cl2. 

These experiments point conclusively to the formation of a 
soluble form of 5-nitro-2-diazoph6nol when an acid solution of 
2 : 4-dinitrobenzen6diazonium sulphate is rendered alkaline with 
sodium carbonate. 

The azo-dyes produced by coupling this alkaline diazo-Bolution 
with various phenolic derivatives and reactive amines all have the 
property of forming distinctly coloured metallic lakes. With 
2 : 4-tolyienediamine, the aminohydroxyazo-dye was produced in 
dilute acetic acid. In the case of the aminonaphtholsulphonic 
acids, the coupling was effected in the presence of sodium hydr- 
oxide. With chromotropic acid, the most favourable result was 
obtained on using milk of lime as the alkali. 


Azodyes from h-Nitro~2-diazophenol. 

Coupling substance. CoIoult of dye Colour of mordanted dye. 

on unmordanted 
wool. 


2 : 4-Tolyl6nediarmn6. 


Metaobrome process; piar- 
plsh -black lake (I per 
cent.). 


2-Hydroxy-3-nsphtlioio acid. Reddish-brown. Purple chromium lake. 


1 : 8 » Dihydroxynaphtha -1 
len©-3 : 6-disuIphonic acidh Bluish-red. 
(ehromotropic acid). | 


rChromi\im---gr©emsh-Mu©. 
I Vanadium — ^blue. 

1 Copper — ^bluish-purple. 

I Cobalt — ■purplish-blue., . 


'8 - Amino - « * naphthol 
, 3 : 6-disulphonic , acid, (H> ., Purple. 

''Acid).' ■ . ,j ■ ■ 


'Chromium— dark green. ■ ■ 
Vanadium — ^green. 

Copper— intense blue.; ■ , 
.Cobalt— dark bluiah-purple. 
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Am-dyes from o-Nitro-^-dmzojyhenol (continued). 


Coupling substance. Colour of dye 

on umnordanted 
wool. 


- Amino - a - naphthol -) 
5-siilphoiiic acid (S acid). J 


Mauve. 


Colour of mordanted dye, 


■ Chromium— sage-green. 
Vanadium — bright green. 
Copper — bright blue. 

Cobalt — bhre. 

Nickel — blue. 

Iron — dull violet. 
Manganese — dull violet. 
Uraniura — dark lavender 

, blue. 


fChronuum — dark bluish- 


7 - Amino - a - naphthol 
3-sulphonic acid (.1 acid). | 


Crimson -red. 


grey- 

Vanadium — dark purplish- 
blue. 

Copper — purple. 

Cobalt — ^maroon. 

Uranium-— -maroorL. 


Tlie foregoing azo-colouring matters wlien dyed on unmordanted 
wool are extremely sensitive to metals, this property being due, 
undoubtedly, to the ease with which the metallic lakes are 
produced. 


The authors desire to express their thanks to the Research Grant 
Committees of the Royal Society and Chemical Society for grants 
wliicii have partly defrayed the expenses of this investigation. 
City akd Guiiii).s Tbchotgal Com-egb, . 

FiNSBtXEY, LbONABD STREET, 

CrrY Roa», London, E.C, 2. [Receivedt August IQi, 1910.3 


C. — ^-Naphthylmethylamine. 

By Gilbert T. Morgan and Bbedeeice: Page Evens. 

^NAPHTsyLMETHYLAMiNE., the simplest alkyl derivative of 
j8-naphthyiamiiie, has not hitherto received detailed attention, 
probably owing to the circumstance that it is not produced readily 
by the action of ordinary methylating agents on the primary base. 

Powerful methylating agents, such as methyl iodide in excess, 
lead to quaternary ammonium salts, from which the qiiaternary 
ammonium hydroxide and )3-naphthyldim6thylamine are successively 
obtained (Hantzsch, 1880 , 13 , 2054 j Bamberger, iljuL, 1889, 
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22, -1306). By operating with, equal weights of jS-naphthylamiiie 
and methyl iodide at 100° in methyl-alcoholic solution, von Pech- 
mann and Heiuze produced a certain proportion of ^-naphthyl- 
methylamine, which, however, required purification by conversion 
into its nitrosoamine and subsequent reduction, so that the yield 
of recovered base was not satisfactory 1895, 28, 2370; 1897, 

30, 1785). Pschorr and Karo subsequently obtained the base by 
the action of methyl sulphate on benzenesulphoii-i3-iiaphthalide 
and subsequent hydrolysis of the product 1906, 39, 3142). 

It has now been found that j3-naphthylmethylamine can be pre- 
pared ill excellent yield and in a state of purity by the interaction 
of ^-naphthol and aqueous methylamine at high temperatures under 
pressure. 

-h NH.2*CH8,HC1 -r NaOH - 

. CjoHy-NH-CHg-f NaCl-f 2 H 2 O. 
j3-Naphthol (100 grams), methylamine hydrochloride (75 grams), 
and 190 c.c. of 5iV^-sodium hydroxide were heated in a rotating 
steel autoclave at 200 — 220°' for seven hours, the pressure attained 
being about 21 kilos, per sq. cm. The oily contents of the auto- 
clave were extracted successively with aqueous sodium hydroxide 
to remove unaltered ^-naphthol, and with benzene to dissolve 
i8-naphthylniethylamine. The benzene extract, after drying over 
calcium chloride, was distilled first under the ordinary and then 
under diminished pressure, the yield of secondary base being 
upwards of 80 per cent, of the theoretical. 

jS-Naphthylmethylamine boiled at 317°/ 766 mm. and at 207°/ 
60 mm., and when ’freshly distilled was colourless, but darkened 
rapidly on exposure to the air. It was identified by its solid nitroso- 
amine, which crystallised in pale yellow needles and melted at 88° 
(Peohmann gives 90°; Pschorr and Karo, 88 — 89°). 

(I). 

NO ... . .. 

\A/ “ \/\/ 

(I.) {II.) 

j8-Naphthylniethylnitrosoamine (5 grams)' was suspended in 
20 c.c. of alcohol, and 20 e.c. of saturated alcoholic hydrogen 
chloride ■were slowly added with.' vigorous stirring at 0°. The 
nitrosoamine partly dissolved and the solution darkened. After 
twenty hours, a few dark green crystals had separated, and the 
mixture was poured into water. The hydrochloride of the nitroso- 
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base dissolved, wliereas unaltered nitrosoamine was precipitated. 
On adding aqueous ammonia to the filtrate, the nitroso-base 
separated, and was crystallised from acetone, when it was obtained 
in dark green plates melting at 142°: 

0"1041 gave i3'5 c.c. Ng* at 17° and 753 mm. N = 14’95. 

CiiHioONq requires N = 15*05 per cent. 

The optimum yield of X-nitroso-^-mcuphthylmethylamine obtained 
by the foregoing process was 75 per cent, of the theoretical. 
Unlike jS-naphthylmethylnitrosoamine, this nitroso-base gave no 
Liebermann reaction. The conversion of l-nitroso-j8-naphthyl- 
methylamine into the anhydro-base (methenyl-l : 2-iiaphthylene- 
diamine), OioHe<^^^CH, did not proceed smoothly by the 

method of O. Fischer and Hepp, employed in the case of the ethenyl 
analogue 1887, 20, 2471), but when the nitroso-base was 

heated in alcoholic hydrogen chloride at 100° in a sealed tube, the 
hydrochloride of the anhydro-base separated in reddish-white 
crystals. 


Azo-derivatives of ^-N aphthylmethylamine . 

The azo-derivatives of jS-napbthylmethylamine were prepared by 
two general methods, namely, (1) interaction of the base and 
diazonium salts, and (2) condensation of ^-naplithylmethylnitroso- 
amine with primary aromatic amines. 

Benzeneazo-^-naphthyhnethylamine (II) . 

The diazonium chloride from I gram of aniline was added in 
aqueous solution to i3-naphthylmethylamine (1*7 grams) dissolved 
in cold dilute hydrochloric acid| a crimson coloration developed, 
and the addition of sodium acetate induced coagulation of the azo- 
compound, The viscid precipitate was dissolved in hot alcohol, 
from which the product crystallised in felted, scarlet needles melt- 
ing at 82 — ■83° (quantitative yield) : 

0T176 gave 16*6 c.c. Ng at 18° and 750 mm. N'~=16*14. 

CiyHjgNg requires •]Sr>= 16- 09 per cent. 

Benzeneazo-jS-naphthylmethylamme was also obtained in satis- 
factory yield on warming a glacial acetic acid solution of 
/S-naphthylmethylnitrosoamine and aniline in molecular propor- 
tions. 

The product, which was precipitated on diluting the acetic acid 
solution with water, wms identical with the foregoing preparation, 

* In this and the following nitrogen estimations the gas was measured over 
33 per cent, aqueous'potassium hydrosidfi. 
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p-i\'2 troh emene-\ -azo-^-naph thylmethylamine, 
_NH*CH3 _ 

<( )>N=:K<^ \nO,. 


All acid solution of p-nitrobenzenediazonimn cbloride (1 mol.) 
was added to jS-napbtliylmetbylanime (1 mol.) dissolved in dilute 
hydrocbloric acid, tbe temperature being below 6 °. Sodium acetate 
precipitated the azo-compound in quantitative yield. The reddish- 
brown product was crystallised from ethyl acetate, acetone, benzene, 
or glacial acetic acid; it separated in matted, dark brown needles 
with bronze reflex, and melted at 190 — 192*^: 

0*0977 gave 15*1 c.c. Ng at 15*5° and 750 mm, ]Sr = 17-85. 

Ci 7 Hi 402 ]Sr 4 requires N = 18-30 per cent. 

2 >-Nitrobenzeneazo-iS-naphthylmethylamin 6 was also produced by 
warming together in glacial acetic acid molecular proportions of 
p-nitroaniline and /3-naphthylmethylnitrosoamine. 

Like the preceding compound, this azo-derivative developed an 
intense violet coloration with concentrated sulphuric acid. 


Azo-dyes from ^-JSfajyJithyhnetJiylamine. 


These azo-colouring matters can be obtained by the two general 
methods outlined in the foregoing preparations. 


• Diazo-derivative 
of amino-acid. 

1. Sulpbanilic acid. 

2. Naphthionio acid. 

3. Picramic acid : 

Direct dye. 

Dyed by metaclirome 
process. 


4. Diaminostilbenedisnl- 
phonic acid. 


Tinctorial properties 
of the resulting dye. 

Scarlet on wool. 


Coloration in 
concentrated 
snlphuric acid. 
Beddish-blue. 


Dark red on wool. 


Dark violet* 


Dull purple on wool. Beddiab-brown. 

After prolonged boiling (8 
hours) a dark purple unlike 
the analogous dye from 
jS-naphthylamine, which 
changes to olive-green 
shades. 

Purple on unmordanted Greenish-blue, 
cotton much bluer in shade 
than Hessian Purple N. 
from jS-naphthylamine. 


Acyl Derivatives 0f ^-Naphthylmethylamme. 

A ceto-^-napMhylmethylamide, ■. CjoH7*N(CHg)-CO-CH.3, was pre- 
parBd ..^.:hy mixing ' ) 3 -naphthylmetliylaimn©'' (1 mol.) and^ acetic 
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anhydride (1'5 mols.). The product when crystallised from light 
petroleum (b. p. 40 — separated in colourless, rhombic prisms 
melting at 60 — -51°': 

0‘1523 gave 9'6 c.c. Ng at 16° and 751-5 mm. N~7-28. 

CjsHigOlSr requires N= 7- 04 per cent, 
B&rno^^-nii'phthylmethylamide^ CiQH7*3Sr(CH3)*CO'C5Hfi, produced 
by til© Schotten-Baumann reaction, crystallised from light 
petroleum in colourless needles melting at 84° : 

0-2663 gave 11'3 c.c. at 20° and 762 mm. N = 4*88. 

CisHjjON requires ]Sr = 5-36 per cent. 

Toluene - p - sulphon - 3 - naphthylmethylmnide. — This compound, 
which has already been described as resulting from the methyl- 
ation of toluene-p*-sulphon-j8-naphthylamide (Morgan and Mickle- 
thwait, T., 1912, 101, 150), was prepared more directly by grinding 
together ^-naplithylmethylamine, toluene-jz-sulphonyl chloride, 
and fused sodium acetate in approximately molecular proportions. 
The crude product, after digestion with aqueous sodium carbonate, 
was crystallised from alcohol, and separated in colourless, arbor- 
escent needles melting at 73° (T., 1912, ibid,, colourless needles, 
m. p. 77— 78°). 

Bemyl-^-naphthylmethylmiine (111). 

xA/ \/\/ 

(III.) (IV.) 

j3-Naphthylmethylamine (1 mol,) and benzyl chloride (1'25 
mols.) were mixed and heated with 10 per cent, aqueous sodium 
hydroxide (1'25 xhols.) in a reflux apparatus for several hours until 
the solid product of the mixture of the two organic reagents had 
been decomposed. Oh cooling, a brown, solid mass separated con- 
sisting of crude benzyl-jS-naphthylmethylamine (yield, 70 per cent,). 
This base was soluble in benzene, acetone, or alcohol, and crystal- 
lised in lustrous, colourless needles melting at 82 — -83° : 

0-3358 gave 15-8 c.c. ISTg at 17° and 765 mm. Ni=5-51. 

CjgHi^N requires N~6‘67 per cent. 

Like all the other known dialkyl- j8-naphthylamines, this tertiary 
base did not couple with diazonium salts. 

2 :A-’Dinitrophenyl~B'-u4jii>p7kthylmethylemine (W). 
Molecular proportions of ^‘-naphthylmethylamine and 4-chIoro- 
liSrdimtrobenzon© were dissolved in aloohol, and the solution was 
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heated under reflux with fused sodium acetate for two to three 
hours. The crystalline product separating from the cooled solution 
was washed successively with alcohol and water to remove 4-chloTo- 
1 : S-dinitrobenaene and sodium salts respectively. The final resi- 
due was crystallised from benzene or acetic acid, from which it 
separated in orange-red, elongated prisms melting at 183° : 

0T630 gave 18’2 c.c. Ng at 18° and 756 mm. !Kr=12’88. 

Ci 5 rHj 304 N 3 requires N = 13-00 per cent. 

2 ; ^-Dinitroplienylmitro-^-na.'phthylmeihylij/inine, 

N02*CjoH6*3S[(CH3)*C6H3(N02)2' 

— The preceding dinitro-compound was dissolved in the least 
possible amount of glacial acetic acid and treated with sufficient 
nitric acid (D 1-42), diluted with an equal volume of glacial acetic 
acid, to introduce one nitro-group. The solution was stirred 
thoroughly, warmed, and left overnight in the ice-chest, when a 
mass of yellow crystals separated. This product crystallised from 
alcohol in yellow flakes and melted at 156 — 157°: 

0T080 gave 14'7 c.c. N 2 at 22° and 761 mm. N = 15*52. 

Cj7H],20gN4 requires N = 15-22 per cent. 

The authors’ thanks are diie to the British Dyestuffs Corporation 
(Manchester) for the starting materials employed in this 
investigation. 

City and Ginnns Techkicai, Coij>ege, Fix-sbusy, 

Leonakd Stbeet, City Eoad, [Receimd, August 1th, 1919.] 
LoNnox, E.C. 2. 


CL — Action of Phenylhydrazine on Phthalaldehydic 
and Phthalonic Acids : Phenyl-hydrazo- and Azo- 
Pkihalide. 

By Fbafulla Chandka Mittee and Jeakenoba Nath S'en, 

In, a previous communication (T., .1917, 111, 988)' the authors have 
shown that by the action of phenylhydrazine on opianic and nitro- 
opianic acids in ethereal solution derivatives of hydrazophthalide 
are formed, , which , can be . oxidised', '.by mercuric oxide to, azo- 
phthalides. , In , the case - of ■ phthalonic ' acid de'finite indications of,, 
the formation : of hydrazo- and^'-azo^phthalide'' derivatives ■were, ob-' 
tained,, .although the products .could not .then, be isolated. , It has'' 
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now been found that on adding a solution of plienylhydrazin© hydro- 
chloride to a nearly neutral solution of phthalonic acid the phenyl- 
liydrazon© is obtained, which on treatment with dilute hydrochloric 
acid is converted into phenylphthalazonecarbox-ylic acid identical 
with the anhydroplienylhydrazine-o-carboxyplienylglyoxylic acid 
prepared by Henriques {Ber,, 1888, 21, 1610). 

In the case of phthalaldehydic acid, treatment with phenylhydr- 
azine hydrochloride under similar conditions gives phenylhydrazo- 
phtlialide, which can b© oxidised in acetone solution by mercuric 
acetamide to plienylazophthalide. Treatment with acetic acid con- 
verts the hydrazophthalide into plienylphtlialazone (Racine, 
Annalen, 1887, 239, 80): 

CH-NH-NHPh 


i^^CHIN-NHPh 


( 1 .) 



/Nc(CO„H):N*NHPh 

(V.) 



Experimental, 


Fhen^lh^drasone of Phthalaldehydic Acid (I). 

On account of the great solubility of the phenyUiydrazin© deriv- 
ative in ether, the compoimd was prepared by the action of phenyl- 
hydrazine hydrochloride on the sodium salt of phthalaldehydic 
acid. ; 

Phthalaldehydic acid (1‘5 grams : 1 mol.) was dissolved in sodium 
carbonate solution (0'75 mol.), and to this an aqueous solution of 
phenylhydrazin© hydrochloride (1*45 grams: 1 mol.) was added. 
The phenylhydrazin'e derivative separated almost immediately as a 
canary-yellow powder in almost quantitative yield (2 "7 grams). On 
crystallisation from slightly warm dilute alcohol it was obtained in 
pal© yellow needles melting at 106°, which, turned pink on exposure 
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tO' air. It dissolves 3'«a.(3ily in sodium hydrogen carbonate solution 
or ammonia. Acetic a.c:i<A transforms it into the cyclic compoiimd : 
01065 gave0-274r CO^ and 0*0476 0=70*19; H=4'9f. 

0*1011 „ 10*3 ac. N '2 at 24 ° and 760 mm. N= 11*79. 

C 14 II 12 O 2 K 2 requires 0 = 70*00; H = 5*00; N = 11*66 per ceaiti 
The substance was dSsaolved in alcohol and titrated with standard 
alkali. It was found bo fee monobasic : 

0*1373 required 5*65 «-.c. of A/lO-alkali, whilst this weighi a 
monobasic acid 10 f the above formula requires 5*70 c.c. 


l^kenylazopht halide . 

Phenylbydrazopiibhalide (II, 0*55 gram) was dissolved in about 
20 c.c. of pure acetone,, 2 grams of pure recrystallised mareuric 
acetamide were added,* and the mixture was heated on the waier- 
bath under reflux for a1>out three hours. The colour of tli© sfolu- 
tion gradually changed to deep yellow. The solution was filtered, 
the residue washed with acetone, and the washings added to the 
filtrate. Tlie filtrate wsls evaporated to dryness and the r esidue 
washed with dilute sodiintn carbonate solution and water, and tlien 
dissolved in acetone. On adding water a small quantity of tarry 
matter was precipitated, which was removed by filtration.' PuLfther 
addition of water precipitated the azo-compound (III) in yellow 
plates melting at 149 — 160°. The substance is insoluble in sodium 
carbonate, and gives with concentrated sulphuric acid a p«»pl© 
coloration. The alcolwlic solution is yellow with a green shade, and 
the colour changes to pink on the addition of alkali. 

The compound dissolves readily in acetone or benzene : 

0*1581 gave 0*4132 CQj, and 0*0612 HoO. C = 71*05; H = 4*S0. 

0*1025 „ 10-5 me. at 24° and 760 mm. N = 11*86. 

C 14 H 10 O 2 N 2 requires C = 70*49 ; H = 4*20 ; IST = 11*77 per cent, 

Ph&nijlphtlialazone (IV). 

Phenylhydrazophthalidie is warmed with a small quantity of 
glacial acetic acid for a few minutes and hot water is added. The 
phtlialazone is readily lobtained in fine- needles with a pal© pink 
colour melting at lOS*®, It is insoluble in alkali even on hailing. 
(Found : N = 13*11. requires N = 12*61 per cent.) 

TMhahnfk Acid arnd Thenylkydrazine. 

. Phttialonic acid (1 gra3n,:„"l mol.)- was dissolved, in water. cont'a.m- 
ing sodium. - carbonat© '(<0i‘42 gram: .-0*75 moL), - and a. . solutkaa of 
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piienylliydrasine liydrochloride (1*5 grams : 2 mols.) in- water was 
added. The phenyllaydrazine derivative (Y or VI) separated at one© 
in crystalline flakes melting at 171 — 172°. It dissolves readily in 
acetone or alcohol, hut on the addition of water the solution 
deposits an oil. All attempts at recrystallisation failed : 

0-0938 gave 0-2167 00^ and 0-0360 HgO. C= 63-06; H = 4-27. 

0-1169 „ 9-6 c.e. 23° and 760 mm. N=9-7S. 

requires 0=63-38; H = 4-23; N = 9-85 per cent. 

The substance was dissolved in dilute alcohol and titrated with 
standard alkali. It was found to be dibasic; 

0-1449 required 9'4 c.c. of Y/ 10-alkali, whilst this weight of a 
dibasic acid of the above molecular formula requires 10*2 c.c. 

The substance gradually turns brownish-yellow on exposure to 
air. Attempts at oxidation with mercuric acetamide did not yield 
any pur© product. 

Phenyl^phthalawnecarhoxylic Acid (YII). 

The mother liquor after the filtration of the hydrazo-compound 
deposits, on keeping, long needles with a silky lustre dissolving 
readily in sodium carbonate solution and melting at 210°. The same 
substance is also obtained by keeping the hydrazophthalidecarb- 
oxylic acid suspended in dilute hydrochloric acid. (Found, 
C = 67‘08; H = 3-63; F = 10*10. C15H10O3N2 requires C=67-67; 

H=8-76; !N = 10’05 per cent. 

Sib Tabak Nath Pabet IAbobatoby, 

TJKIVEBSITY CoiBBOB OB SoncNCE. 

Cabotota [Beceived, May 31si, 1910.] 


Oil . — Mercury Mercaptide Nitrites and their 

Reaction tvith the Alkyl Iodides. Part VII, 
Chain Comp>ounds of Sulphur (continued). 

By SiH PsAFULLA Chandra and Prafulla Chandra Guha. 

In Part lY. of this series (this voL, p. 261), among the products of 
the interaction of phenyl mercaptan and mercuric nitrite which were 
isolated, was on© having the empirical formula Ph2S3Hg. 'When 
a-naphthyl mercaptan is treated with mercuric nitrite only one 
product is obtained, which, is the exact analogue of the former, 
namely, (OiQHv)2S3Hg, This, like the benzenoid derivative, is 
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soluble in liot benzene, and can therefore be easily obtained in a 
state of purity. 

The action of metliyl iodide on the compound Pli-iSgllg leads to a 
trisulplioiiiuin compound in which all the sulphur atoms are quadri- 
valent (compare Part IV.). The action of alkyl iodides on the new 
compound, (C]oH7)2SsHg, lias proved to be of much interest. With 
methyl iodide, for instance, three sulphonium derivatives, tri-, cli-, 
and mono-, are formed together. The trisulplioniiim compound (I) 
contains two sexavalent and one quadrivalent sulphur atoms. The 

Hgl 

(CH3)3S S — S(CH3) 

11 i 

{!•) 

monosiilphoniiim derivative also contains a sexavalent sulphur atom, 
and all the moiiosulphonium compounds described in the present 
paper are of this category. 

The action of ^-tolyl mercaptan on mercuric nitrite has also been 
studied. Tlie mercaptide nitrite corresponds -with the formula 
C7HfS(hg)(HgNO.,)*S-C7H7, or preferably 

C,H,^S(hg):S(HgNO,yCrH,. 

p^Chlorophenyl mercaptan also yields a compound of exactly the 
same type. That they are definite compounds is proved by the fact 
that successive crops from hot benzene solution have the same inelb 
ing point and composition. 

The mercaptide nitrite obtained from p-tolyl mercaptan reacts 
with methyl and ethyl iodides, yielding in each case a mono- and a 
di-sulphoiiium compound, the sulphur atoms of the latter being 
sexavalent (compare Part VI., this voh, p. 548): 

CVff7*S(hg):S(HgN03)-C7H. 

^2 ■ ^2 

G.H.-S—S-CVH7 and ' Hgl-s’-aH.' . 

‘ ‘ !l I !! 

I, r ■■■;•• I2 ■ . 

The mercaptide nitrite from 3^^chlo^ophenyl mercaptan gives with 
alkyl iodides only one monosulphonium compound of the type : 

^ ^ ^ q , 

HgI-S*OeH,Cl., 

r-is;v:;v: 

In Part , VI. of : this series 'one of us has described: disulphonram 
compounds containing one' or both; -of - the atoms' of sulphur un the 
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sexavalent condition, Tiie present work not only corroborates the 
existence of this class of compounds, but goes a step further in that 
a. trisulphonium compound is described containing two sexavalent 
and one quadrivalent sulphur atoms. 

In addition to the monosulplionium compounds described in the 
present paper, another series has been prepared, namely, that ob- 
tained by the reaction of ethyl sulphide and mercuric iodide with 
the higher and lower homologues of ethyl iodide, and in each case 
a compound of the type Et 2 S,RI,Hgl 2 has been obtained (compare 
Smiles and Hilditch, T., 1907, 91, 1396). 

It has already been shown that the disulphoniiim compounds can 
be synthesised by the direct union of the components, for example, 
ethyl disulphide, ethyl iodide, and mercuric iodide (T., 1916, 109, 
611). By substituting, however, the other alkyl iodides the corre- 
sponding members of the series have been obtained, with this differ- 
ence, that an interchange of radicles invariably takes place. Thus, 
when a mixture of ethyl disulphide and mercuric iodide is treated 
with an alkyl iodide, HI, compounds of the type EtRS 2 ,Hgl 2 ,RI are 
formed. Again, when a mercaptide nitrite like the compound 
]BtS*HgN02 is treated with an alkyl iodide, RI, by an interchange 
of radicles, the compound EtRS 2 ,Hgl 2 ,RI is obtained (loo. cit.). It 
is thus seen that either mode of formation yields the same compound, 
the interchange of radicles being thus the most prominent feature. 
There is, however, this marked difference that in the monosulphon- 
ium series no such interchange of radicles has been foitnd to take 
place. 


E X P E B I M E N T A L. 

Interactio’n, of a-Naplithyl Mercaptan and Mercuric Nitrite: 

Formation of the Compound (CiQH 7 ) 2 S 3 Hg. 

An alcoholic solution #f a-naphthyl mercaptan was slowly dropped 
from a pipette into mercuric nitrite solution with constant shaking. 
At first a white precipitate appeared, which, however, soon acquired 
a yellow tint. The granular precipitate was collected, washed, and 
dried in a vacuum. Eor further purification it was crystallised from 
boiling benzene, in which it was fairly readily soluble, and then 
melted at 198°: 

O'lllS gave 0-1827 CO^ and 0-0344 HgO. 0 = 44*57; H = 3-43. 

0-1200 „ 0-0459 Hg and 0-1354 Hg= 37-93; S = 15-38. 

CgoHj^SgHg requires 0=43-63; H = 2-54; Hg = 36'36; 

8 = 17-45 per cent. 
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Interaction of the Compound (CjoH 7 ) 2 S 3 Hg and Methyl Iodide: 

Formation of the Trimlphonium Compotmd (I). 

Tlie method of procedure is exactly the same as in the interaction 
of simple mercaptide nitrites and alkyl iodides. After heating 'with 
methyl iodide under reflux, the mixture was allowed to cool. Within 
half an hour, the heavy, oily liquid at the bottom began tO' solidify 
to well-defined crystals, which were collected. The substance was 
insoluble in acetone, and was therefore washed several times with 
this' solvent. Finally, it was recrystallised from hot methyl alcohol, 
when dull yellow crystals melting at 11 3*^ were obtained. Both the 
soluble and insoluble varieties of this series of sulphonium com- 
pounds dissolve readily in boiling methyl alcohol, and thus all of 
them have been obtained in a pure condition : 

0-2196 gave 0-2219 COg and 0*0574 HoO. 0=27*56; H=2-90. 
0*3016 „ 0-0540 Hg „ 0-2484 Agl. Hg = 17-91; I = 44'15. 
0*3729 ,, 0-2223 BaSO^. S = 8-19. 

C 26 H 32 l 4 SgHg requires C=27'18; H = 2-79; ]Eg = 17*42; 

1=44-26; S = 8'36 per cent. 

The filtrate, after the separation of the above insoluble compound, 
was freed from excess of methyl iodide by evaporation. The oily 
residue was dissolved in acetone, the solution filtered, concentrated 
to a small bulk, and excess of ether added, when a yellow oil was 
again precipitated. The oil was dissolved in boiling methyl alcohol, 
and on slowly cooling, yellow needles with a faint green tint sepa- 
rated. Prom the methyl alcoholic solution five successive crops were 
obtained by fractional crystallisation. Of these, the first two crops 
melted at 102®; they were therefore mixed and again crystallised 
from the above solvent, when the product melted at the same tem- 
perature. This was the sexavalent monosulphonium compound and 
gave the following results on analysis: 

0-1496 gave 0-1058 COg and 0*0284 HgO. 0=19-29; H = 2*ll, 
0*3927 „ 0-1023 Hg*^ „ 0-3524 Agl. Hg=26-05; 1=48-48. 
0-2650 „ 0-0693 Hg- Hg=26-12. 

C^gH^sIgSHg requires 0=18-7.; H = l-82; Hg=25*97,; ■ 

I=49’5 per cent. 

The mother liquor from which the above five fractions were 
obtained began to deposit oily globules which were dissolved in 
acetone. On the addition of ether an oil was obtained which was 
kept in a vacuum over sulphuric' acid for several days, but did not 
solidify. On' stirring, however,' with .-.a- little ether, crystallisation ,,at 
once occurred . The compound was now . purified by re.peated crystal- 
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lisatioii from methyl alcohol, and when pure it melted sharply at 
93°. It consisted of the disulplioninm compound, 
C,oH7-CH3S„Hgl2,CH3l: 

0-2020 gave 0*1418 COo and 0*0332 HgO. C=19*14; H = l*82. 

0-2055 „ 0-0507 Hg"^ „ 0*1750 Agl. Hg = 24*67 ; 1 = 46*02. 

CjgHisIsSoHg requires 0 = 17*95; H = l*52; Hg = 24-93; 

1 = 47*51 per cent. 

As was to' be expected, an interchange of radicle takes place in 
this case. 

InfAraction of the Gom-paund (C]f,'H 7 ) 2 S 3 Hg and Propyl Iodide: 
Formation of the Monosulphonium Compound, 
C,oH7-Sl2(C3H,)2*HgI. 

From methyl-alcoholic solution the compound was deposited as an 
oil which, -when kept in a vacuum for a week, solidified. It was then 
further' purified by reerystallisation from methyl alcohol, when it 
melted at 106° : 

0-1345 gave 0-1173 CO^ and 0*0334 HgO. C = 23-82; H = 2*76. 

0-3701 „ 0-0900 Hg“ „ 0*3101 Hgl. Hg = 24-32; 1=45*28. 

CieHsiIsSHg requires C = 23*25; H = 2-54; Hg = 24-21; 

1=46*13 percent, 

Mere-imc Nitrite and p-Tolyl Mercaptan: Formation of the, 
Compound C7H7-S(hg):S(HgN02)*CVH7. 

On adding an alcoholic solution of the mercaptan to the mercuric 
nitrite solution a product is obtained wliich on allowing to remain 
and occasionally stirring forms a dull yellow, granular mass. This is 
purified hy crystallisation from hot benzene. Three successive crops 
melted at 127°. The purity of the compound is thus unquestion- 
able. It evolves nitrous fumes when treated with hydrochloric acid ; 

0*0937 gave 0*0982 CO 2 and 0*0234 HgO. C=28*58; H = 2*77. 

0*1419 „ 3*2 c.c. Ng at 25° and 760 mm. K=2*43. 

0*1316 ,, 0*0737 HgS. Hg = 48*27. 
a8H2304N2S.iHg3 requires C= 28*38; H = 2*36; N = 2*36; 
Hg=50*68 per cent. 

Interaction of the Mercaptide Nitrite of p-Tolyl Mercaptan and 
Methyl Iodide : Formation of the Compounds 
C7H7-SMegl2-SI(C7H7)-HgI and C 7 H 7 -SMe 2 lg-HgI. 

A clear solution was obtained in this case on digesting the mer- 
captide nitrite with methyl iodide for three or four minutes. After 
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evaporating tlie excess of inet-liyl iodide tlie oily residue was dissolved 
in acetone and the solution filtered. On concentrating and cooling,, 
,a small quantity of yellowish-white, scaly crystals began to be 
deposited. The compound was collected and washed witii a siiiali 
quantity of cold acetone. On recrystallising from hot methyl alco- 
hol it melted sharply at 109*^. The filtrate on evaporation of the 
acetone, left an oily residue, which was dissolved in methyl alcohol. 
On slow evaporation of the solvent, needle-shaped, yellow crystals 
melting at 121° were obtained. 

The disttlphomum compound melting at 109° gave the following 
results on analysis : 

0T656 gave 01215 OO^ and 0-0428 HgO. G = 20-08; H = 2-87. 

0-3418 „ 0-0735 Hg“ „ 0-2950 Agl. Hg = 21-50 ; 1 = 46-63. 

Ci6H2ol4S2Hg requires 0 = 19-51; H=2-03; Hg = 20-32; 

1 = 51-63 per cent. 

The monosttlphonium compound melting at 121° gave the follow- 
ing results : 

0-2718 gave 0-1440 CO.-, and 0-0686 H^O. 0 = 14-45; H = 2-80. 

0*4162 „ 0-1132 Hg’' „ 0-3912 Agl. Hg = 27*27; 1 = 50-91. 

CgHjsIaSHg requires 0 = 14-51; H = l-75; Hg = 27-25; 

1 = 51-90 per cent. 


Interaction of the Mercaptide Nitrite of p-Tolyl Mermptan^and 
Ethyl Iodide: Formation of the Compownds 
C7H7*8Et2l2’SI(C-H-)-HgI and CoHa-CeH^-SEtsIs-Hgl. 

The method of procedure was exactly the same as described above. 
The dmilphoniuni compound melts at 120°; 

0*1235 gave 0*0240 Hg and 0*1111 Agl. Hg = 19*43; 1=48-63. 

CisHjj^I^SgHg requires Hg = 19'76; 1 = 50-20 per cent. 

The monosulphanium compound melts at 70° ; 

0*1387 gave 0-0946 CO 2 and O-O32G H 2 O. 0 = 18-60 ; H = 2-54. 
0*2943 „ 0*0746 Hg'^ „ 0*2641 Agl. Hg = 25*70 ; 1= 48*50. 
Ci2Hj9l3SHgrequiresC=18*60; H = 2-44; Hg=25*77; 
1=49*09 per cent. 

Interaction of the Mercaptide Nitrite of p-Tolyl M-ercaptan and 
Propyl Iodide : Formation- of the Monostilphon/kim Compound, 
C,H7-Sl2(C3H7)grHgI. 

In this Aa.se. also' (compare’p. Al'51)Vihe,conipO'Und,,coiikl not ,be 
brought into .the solid: condition until it. had been kept in a' vacuum 
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desiccator for some days.' Finally, it was crystallised from metliyl 
alcohol, when it melted atTl*^: 

01670 gave 01193 CO 3 and 0-04-25 HgO. C = 19-48j H = 2’S3. 
0-3006 „ 0-0764 Hg and 0-2520 Agl. Hg = 26-42i 1=45-30. 
CjgH 2 iIsSHg requires C=19‘7o; H = 2-66j Hg=25'32; 
1=48*23 per cent. 

Interaction of -g-Chloro phenyl Mercaptan and Mercuric Nitrite : 
Formation of the Gompound G6H4Cl*S(Kg)tS(HgN02)*C6H4Cl. 

This compound was crystallised from boiling benzene solution : 
0-3576 gave 0-1662 Hg and 0-1600 AgCl. Hg=46-47 * CI = ll-07. 
C24Hi(i04N2Cl4Hg3 requires Hg= 47*39; 01 = 11-22 per cent. 


Interaction of the Mercaptide Nitrite of p-Chloro phenyl Mercaptan 
and Methyl Iodide : F ormaiion of the Gompound 
CsH4Cl-SMe2l2*HgI. 

This crystallised from hot methyl alcohol in yellow needles melting 
at 129°: 

0*2647 gave 0-1202 00^ and 0*0400 HgO. 0=12-38; H=l-68. 

0-3591 „ 0-0945 Hg, 0*4118 Agl + AgCl, and 0-2863 AgCl by 
chlorination. Hg = 26-32; 1=48*47; 0 = 6-19. 

CgHjoClIsSHg requires 0 = 12-73; H = l-33; Hg = 26-51; 

1=50*49; 01=4-70 percent. 

The corresponding <2^%^ compound was at first deposited as an oil, 
but, when purified by repeated crystallisation, formed a yellow 
powder melting at 64° : 

0-2796 gave 0*1446 CO3 and 0*0495 HoG. 0=14-11 ; H = T77. 

0-431Q „ 0-1100 Hg, 0-4506 Agl + AgCl, and 0-3051 AgOl by 
chlorination. Hg=25-52; 1 = 46-83; 01=4*42. 

C4oHi4ClIsSHg requires 0 = 15-34; H= 1-79; Hg = 25*57; 

1=48*71 ; 01=4*54 per cent. 

.Meaetion of Ethyl Sulphide and Mercuric Iodide with Alkyl 
Iodides. 

A mixture of ethyl sulphide and ethyl iodide was heated under 
refiiix with an excess of mercuric iodide, when a golden-yellov/ liquid 
was obtained. It was dissolved in a mmimum quantity of acetone 
and precipitated by ether and the process repeated. A yellow, crys- 
talline powder was obtained, which melted at 110°. A small quan- 
tity xemained insoluble in acetone and melted at 146 — 147° (com- 
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pare Part VI). Tlie co^mpound melting at 110° gave tlie following' 
results : 

0-1984 gaveO-0757 COg and 0-0427 HgO. 0 = 10-41 ; H=:2'39. 
0-2775 „ 0-0764 Hg'^ „ 0-2708 Agl. Hg = 27-53; 1 = 52*74. 
CgHijIsSHg requires 0 = 10*29; H=2-14; Hg=2S-57; 
1=54*43 per cent, 

A mixture of ethyl sulphide and methyl iodide was treated with 
excess of mercuric iodide as above. The yellow, crystalline product 
melted at 65 — 67°: 

0-2652 gave 0- 0862 COo and 0-052 HgO. 0=8*86; H = 2*180. 
0*5518 „ 0-1595 Hg"^ „ 0-5347 Agl and 0*1480 BaSO.j. Hg = 
28*91; 1 = 52-36; 8 = 3*68. 

CgHjsIsSHg requires 0 = 8*75; H = 1*90; Hg = 29-15; 1=55*53; 
8=4*67 per cent. 

The corresponding yellow, crystalline derivative melted 

at 88—89° : 

0-1904 gave 0-0861 CO., and 0-0480 HoO. 0 = 12*33; H = 2-81. 
0*3796 „ 0-1038 Hg“ „ 0*3569 Agl. Hg = 27*35 ; 1 = 50-83. 
C^HiTlaSHg requires 0 = 11-77; H = 2*38; Hg = 28-00; 
1=53*36 per cent. 

The corresponding yellow, crystalline hutyl derivative melted at 
72—73°': 

0-3829 gave 0-1874 CO.> and 0*0673 HoO. 0 = 13*35; H = l*95. 
0-5745 „ 0-1565 Hg". Hg = 27-24. 

CgHiglgS’Hg requires 0 = 13-19; H = 2-61; Hg = 27-47 per cent. 

C5HEMIOAI. LABOBATOEV, 

UsnVBESlTY OOIiEGE OF SCEENOB, 

[Cabootita. [Received, May 12th, 19X9.] 


01lh~Asymmetric Replacement in the metsL-Series., 

Part 1. 

' By, William Henry Gough and Jocelyn Fielb Thorpe.' 

The interaction of organic halogen derivatives containing two atoms 
of the halogen and substances of the type of potassium cyanide 
usually leads to the replacement .of 'both halogen atoms and the 
consequent, 'production . of the, corresponding, dinitriles.: If an 
insufficient quantity ' of .potassium cyanide .is present completely to 
effect:' this . change, it , , generally . happens, . that , . the whole of ' the 
cyanide utilised in forming, the-. dinitriles and . the. rest of the. 
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dikalogeii derivatives remains unaltered. This is, at any rate, the 
usual course of the reaction when the halogen atoms are symmetric- 
ally placed in the organic molecule, although it is obvious that 
asymmetric substitution, that is, the successive replacement of the 
halogen atoms, with the intermediate formation of the compound 
in which only one halogen atom is substituted, can and does take 
place when the halogen atoms are in positions in the organic mole- 
cule which cause them to' possess different degrees of reactivity, and 
therefore render one of them more open to attack than the other. 

There is thus no reason to suppose that the three ww'^-dibromo- 
xylenes (xylylene dibromides), in each of which the bromine atoms 


/NoHgBr 


Cfl.Bi 

l^^OH^Br 


ortho : 


meta-. 



are symmetrically placed to each other, would exhibit any funda- 
mental differences in their behaviour towards alcoholic potassium 
cyanide under the same experimental conditions, and yet the 
evidence brought forward in this communication shows clearly that 
whereas the o- and p-compounds are converted directly into the 
dmitriles without any intermediate formation of the bromonitriles, 
CgH 4 (CH 2 Br)*CH 2 *CN — even though an insufl&cient quantity of 
potassium cyanide to form the dinitrile is present — the bromine 
atoms in the meta-compound can be easily replaced successively, 
and that it is a simple matter to prepare the ?? 2 .-bromo-nitrile, of 
the above formula, in considerable quantities. In other words, the 
reaction between {i!Ko'-dibromo-o-(or p-)xylene and alcoholic 
potassium cyanide (equal molecules) is represented by equation (1), 
whereas equation (2) represents the reaction in the case of the 
meta-compound : 


(I) 2C(sH4(CH2Br)2+ 2E:G]Sf = C6H4(CH2-CN)a+ 

C6E4(CH3r)2-K2KBr. . 

; ( 2 ) C6H4(CH2Br)3 + KCN = CfiH4(CH2Br)*CH2-CN -f ELBr. *: 

It is certainly remarkable that this prope^y of the meta-com- 
pound should have been hitherto unrecognised, because the con- 
version of all three wo^'-dibromoxylenes into the nitriles has been 
carried out by several investigators. Indeed, it vas while we were 
attempting to prepare the m-dinitrile by what we understood to be 
Kipping’s method that the isolation of this intermediate product 
occurred. It happens that the reference to Kipping’s paper is 
quoted wrongly in “ Beilstein,” and the details of the preparation 
given there, which are evidently taken from the paper by Oddo 
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(Gazzetta, 1893, 23, ii, 338), state tliat twenty koiirs on tlie water- 
batli are sufiicieiit to com^ert 13'4 grams of cjoi'-dibrcmo-wi-i-iylene, 

9 grams of potassium cyanide, and 500 c.c. of alcoiiol completely 
into the dinitrile and potassium bromide. As a matter of fact, in 
our hands these conditions led to a 90 per cent, yield of the pure 
'OT-bromO'-nitrile, and we were unable to isolate any trace of the 
dinitrilei A subsequent reference to Kipping ’s paper (T., 1SS3, 
53, 41) shewed that lie had heated his reaction mistiire on the 
water-bath for a “considerable time.” It is certain, moreover, that 
Kippingh product could not have contained any appreciable 
quantity of the bromo-nitrile, because he found that the crude oil 
formed in his reaction gave an almost theoretical yield of' 
-?n-phenylenediacetic acid when it was hydrolysed by alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide (ihid., p. 43). 

It seemed therefore desirable to carry put a series of comparative 
.experiments on the behaviour of the three oaca^-dibromoxylenes 
towards potassium cyanide under different conditions in order to 
ascertain whether this property of as^unmetric replacement was 
■ characteristic of the meta-series, and whether, in fact, we had to 
hand another example of abnormal behaviour in these derivatives. 

ajcij^-DibromO" 0 -xyiene has been converted into the dinitrile by 
Baeyer and Pape (Ber., 1884, 17, 447); similar conditions were 
■subsequently employed by Moore and Thorpe (T., 1908, 93, 173) 
for the preparation of large quantities of the compound. When 

10 per cent, more than the amount of potassium cyanide, represent- 
ing two molecular proportions, is used and the quantity of the 
solvent is reduced to a minimum, the reaction proceeds smoothly 
and is finished at the end of an hour, the heat generated being 
sufiS-cient to carry the change to completion. 

The jdeld is good, and the only by-product accompanying the 
dinitrile is a small quantity of o^ily impurity of indefinite character ; 
no trace of the bromo-nitrile can be detected. 

The interaction of one molecular proportion of ffiiw''-dibromo-{>- 
xylene and one of potassium cyanide was investigated by Moore 
and Thorpe during the earlier experiments but the d^etails 

were not ■ then published, heoanse the ' preparatio-n of the. , inter- 
mediate bromo-nitrile, which was the object in 9 view,, was not 
achieved. ,, , A , description of this work is now, included in the experi- 
mental portion of, this .paper; it 'shows clearly that the reaction 
prO'Ceeds in accordance with equation (1)' above.,,; 

. , : ly-Phenylenediaceto'nitrile 'has been , prepared ,by ,Kl'ippert ,(Acr., ' 
18,76, 9,, 1766) from caoj^-dichloro-p-sylen'e, . and , by Kipping,, (T., 
1888, 53, ,44) from the corresponding ,'dibrbmo-derivative. Kipping 
found that the yield ,o'£;the ■ ■dinitrile, was nnly„ uppro'xifiiatel,y, 50 per 

VOL. OXV. X X 
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cent, -of the theoretical, the remainder of the product being an 
amorphous substance of resinous character ; we agree with him that 
it does not appear possible to avoid the formation of this -r^sin or 
to increase the yield of the dinitriie by varying the conditions, 
reaction under his conditions proceeds smoothly, but requires a 
longer time than is the case with the ortho-derivative ; no trace of 
the bromo-nitrile is formed. 

When one molecular proportion of tixa^-dibromo-p-xylene and one 
of potassium cyanide are employed, the reaction proceeds in accord- 
ance with equation (1), approximately 60 per cent, of the dibromo- 
compound being recovered unchanged and the remainder being 
converted into the dinitriie. 

The references in connexion with the preparation of m-phenylene- 
diaceto nitrile have already been given, and we have stated that, in 
our hands, the published experimental conditions led to the form- 
ation of the OT-bromo-nitrile (I) as sole product. The constitution 
of this substance has been placed beyond question by its conversion 
into the already known oo'-dibydroxy-m-xylene (II) (Colson, Ann. 
CMm. 1885, [vi], 6, 112) by the action of freshly precipitated 

silver hydroxide. We have also further characterised it by the 
formation of the hydroxy-nitrile (III), the hydroxy-acid (IV), the 
ethoxy-derivative (V), and the acid (VI) -which is formed by con- 
densing it with the sodium compound of ethyl malonate and hydro- 
lysing the product. Experiments were also carried out in order 


OH^-CN 


‘ (I.) 


CHg-OH 

i^^OHg-OH 

(H.) 


OH..-C>s 

(in.) 


A 

: (IV.) 


CHg-ON 

/\ 

i^yOHg-OEt 

(V.) 


CH..*C02li' 

n: 


GHg-ce^-CjChH. 
(VI.) 


to ascertain whether the state of dilution of the potassium cyanide 
had afay influence on the course of the reaction in the three series, 
but this'-., was found not to be the case, and it is evident, therefore, 
that the pEsroperty of asymmetric replacement in a compound possess- 
ing' apparent symmetry, is characteristic of the meta-series. 
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Experimental. 

The Interaction of Alcoholic Fotassium Cyanide (1 moH) mul 
<xii^'~DihromQ-Q-{and ^-)xylene (1 mol.). 

aui^-Dibi’cmo-o-xylene . — This operation was carried out in a 
maimer similar to that described in the earlier paper (Moore and 
Thorpe, T., 1908, 93, 175), but care was taken to keep, as far as 
possible, to the theoretical amounts required by equation (1) 
(p. 1156). 

Eifty-three grams of pure toto'-dibromo-o-xylene melting at 95°, 
and in a finely ground condition, were added gradually to a boiling- 
solution containing 13 grams of Kahlbaum’s purest potassium 
cyanide, which liad heen prepared by dissolving the cyanide in the 
smallest possible amount of cold water and adding three times the 
volume of absolute alcohol. When all the dibromide had been 
added, the mixture was allowed to remain for half an hour, when it 
w-as diluted with water, and the oil, which was then precipitated, 
extracted with ether. The dried ethereal solution was freed from 
the solvent, and the oily residue submitted to careful fractionation 
under diminished pressure (20 mm.). The fraction boiling below 
160° was then redistilled, and the portion boiling between 135° and 
140° collected. The distillate solidified, and was found to melt, 
without further purification, at 94 — 95°. An analysis (Found; 
Br = 60*71. CgHgBr^ requires Br = 60*6 per cent.) proved it to be 
pure oxu'-dibromo-o-xylene. The amount recovered -weighed 24*7 
grams, or, in other words, it represented approximately 50 per cent, 
of the dibromo-compound originally used. 

tala' -Dibromo-ip-xylene. — In this case, 'the same conditions and 
quantities as those given above were used, excepting that, after all 
the dibromide had been added, the mixture was heated on the 
water-bath for four hours. Fractionation of the oily product gave 
a quantity of distillate boiling below 160°/20 mm., and this on 
redistillation gave 23 grams of liquid boiling at 145°/ 21 mm., which 
rapidly solidified in the receiver. The solid melted, without further 
purification, at 143°, and an analysis (Found; Br= 60*56. CsHgBrg 
requires Br = 60*6 per cent.) proved it to be pure wta^-dibromo-p- 
xylene. In this case also it is evident that the reaction had pro- 
ceeded in aceordauee with equation (1) (p. 1156), and that approxim- 
ately 50, per cent, of , the' dibromo-compound had been recovered 
■ unchanged." ■ 

The residue left in.. the flask after' the {ota^-dibromo-o-xylene had 
been distilled p-ff, together with a small .quantity obtained o.n sub- 
sequ,ently ref raetionatmg,', the.' ■ .distillate, ■' solidified on • cboling, ' and 

'X' X '2 
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when, recrystallised from alcohol yielded 14‘5 grams of pur© 
o-phenyleiiediacetoTiitrile melting at 60° On the other hand, the 
residues from the to to '-dibromo-p-xylene experiment, which also 
solidified on cooling, gave only 8 grams of the dinitrile melting at 
98° when recrystallised . 

The Interaction of iO(ii^-Dihromo~m.-xylene and Alcoholic Fotamkim. 

Ci/anide under Different Conditions. 

(1) Experiments involving the Use of oim'-Dihromo-m.-xylene''^' 
(1 mol.) and Potassium Cyanide (2 m.oh.). (a) Odddi Method 

{loe. cH.). 

wto'-Dibromo-m-xylene (13-4 grams) and 9 grams of potassium 
cyanide (pure and finely ground) were milled with 500 c.c. of 
alcohol and heated in a. flask fitted with a reflux condenser for 
twenty hours on the water-bath. The alcohol was then distilled off 
and water added, the precipitated oil and aqueous liquid being 
extracted by ether. The washed and dried ethereal solution yielded 
an oil on evaporating the solvent, which, when distilled under 
18 mm. pressure, gave 9'5 grams of a colourless oil boiling at 
140—141°. This oil appeared to be the sole product of the reaction. 

(5) The quantities and conditions employed in this case were 
based on those used by Atkinson and Thorpe (T., 1907, 91, 1699) 
for the production of the three tolylacetonitriles. Sixty grams of 
pure, finely ground potassium cyanide were dissolved in the smallest 
possible quantity of water, and then diluted to 500 c.c. with alcohol. 
To this solution were added 50 grams of recrystallised ono^-dibromo- 
OT -xylene dissolved in 200 c.c. of alcohol. The whole was then 
heated on the water-bath under a reflux condenser for twenty-four 
hoxirs, when it was noticed that, after the reaction had been in 
progress lor two hours, an orange-coloured precipitate formed, the 
amount of which continued to increase for some time. At the end 
of. the time specified, the alcohol was removed by distillation, water 
added, in sufficient quantity to dissolve the potassium salts, and the 
mixture, after being cooled to 0°, filtered. The precipitate was 
then washed with hot alcohol, in which the nitrile is readily soluble, 
and the oil recovered from the . alcohol in the usual way. It boiled 
at 140— -141°/ 18 mm., and weighed 36 grams j there was no fraction 
of higher boiling point. The orange-coloured precipitate was 
purified by repeated extraction with hot alcohol and then with 
boiling v;ater. It was an amorphous substance evidently of high 
molecular weight, since it did not melt and was insoluble in all the 

* In all tlte experiraents described in this section pure suw^-dibromo-'m- 
' atiylea© meltmg at 7ft — 77® was used. ■ 
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usual organic solvents. An analysis showed it to contain M = 10‘4 
per cent., but we have not as yet been able to assign any constitu- 
tion to it. Its formation was evidently due to the large excess of 
potassium cyanide used in the reaction. 

(c) Finally, an experiment was carried out in order to see 
whether the dilution of the potassium cyanide had any important 
influence on the nature of the product, the proportions used being 
the same as those given by Oddo. Thus, 53*6 grams of the dibromo- 
compound and 36 grams of potassium cyanide were taken, together 
with 500 c.c. of alcohol, that is, about one-fourth the quantity used 
by Oddo, the reaction being carried out in precisely the same way 
as described in experiment (a). Her© again the sole product was 
a colourless oil boiling at 140 — 141°/ 18 mm., the weight obtained 
being 38 grams. 

(2) EwpeT'iment involving the Use of (am^-Dihromo-'m- xylene 
(1 mol.) and Potassium Cyanide (1 mol.). — ^Th© conditions used in 
this experiment were the same as those given in the case of 
(!>m^-dibromo-o-(and p'-)xylene on p. 1159, the mixture being, how- 
ever, heated for ten hours on the water-bath before being worked 
up. In this case, the whole ■ of the liquid product boiled at 
140 — 141°/18 mm., that is, at practically the same temperature as 
the dibromo-compound used. An analysis showed, however, that it 
was the pur© bromo-nitrile (Found: Br=38T2. CgHgBrg requires 
Br = 60‘6; CgHgNBr requires Br=38*l per cent.). The yield was 
almost theoretical. 


m-Bromo-m-tolylaeetonitrile (I, p. 1158). 

This substance, prepared by any of the methods described above, 
is a colourless, mobile liquid which, as already stated, boils at 
140 — 141°/ 18 mm., or, with slight decomposition, at 220—221°/ 
756 mm. The yield is approximately 90 per cent, of that 
theoretically possible: 

0-0863 gave 0*1625 CO^ and 0*0313 H^O. 0 = 51-45 ; H=4-05. 

0'2099 (by Carius’ methcid) gave' 0*1879 AgBr, Br~38*I0. ' 

0*4865':' (by alcoholic 'AgNOg) required 0*3698 AgNO^.. Br = 37:*99. 

'GgHgNBr '.requires 0 = 51:4; H=3‘8.; Br=88*l per cent. ' 

. An attempt ,t 0 " determine the .nitrogen content: failed, owing to 
the fact, that the substance reacted with copper .oxide at the' ordinary 
temperature, and the combustion was therefore practically complete 
before .the air had been swept -from', the. tube. An estimation was 
; carried.' out by EJeldahrs method, 'but her© again no accurate result 
' was obtained',, due: 'doubtl^^s to-"' the ■■destruction'': of part ' of the 
..ammotda .by the bro'inine liberated.';. '■ The bro^mo-nitrile is in many 
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ways a curious compound, and is very inert towards most of tlie 
usual reagents. For example, it is not acted on by concentrated 
hydrocMoric acid even after prolonged boiling, and is unaffected 
by 64 per cent, aqueous potassium hydroxide or by mild reducing 
agents. On the other hand, it gives a characteristic reaction with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, forming, even when only very small 
quantities are used, a deep reddish-brown solution which rapidly 
sets to a jelly. The action of water precipitates a yellow powder 
which, as the following analysis shows, possesses the same empirical 
formula as the original hromo-nitrile : 

0-1563 gave 0-2940 CO.-, and 0-0549 H.,0. 0 = 51-3; H = 3-9. 

0-2542 ,, 0*2270 AgBr. Br = 38-0.“ 

0-2136 „ 12 c.c. N, at 15° and 765-8 mm. N = 6-66, 

CgHgNBr requires C = 51-4; H,= 3-8; N = 6-7; Br = 38-1 per cent. 
The structure of this substance is under investigation. 

-Bihydro say --m- xylene (II, p. 1158) and <a-'Hydroxy-m-tolyl- 
acetonitrile (III, p. 1168). 

The bromo-nitrile is readily converted into a mixture of these 
two substances when it is treated for half an hour with an excess 
of freshly precipitated silver hydroxide. The oil, which can be 
extracted from the product, after filtration, by ether, can be readily 
separated into two fractions, one boiling at 154 — 159°/13 nim., and 
another boiling at 145° under the same pressure. The former 
solidifies on keeping'and melts at 47° (Found: C = 69‘6; H = 7'2. 
CgHjoOg requires C = 69*5; H = 7*2 per cent.). Since it readily 
gives fsophthalic acid on oxidation, it is evidently toto^-dihydroxy- 
m-xylene, originally prepared by Colson {loc. cit.). The fraction 
of lower boiling point (145°/ 13 mm.) was analysed : 

0*1403 gave 0-3770 COo and 0*0770 0 = 73’3 ; H = 6-l. 

0*1346 „ 10*95 c.c. at 16° and 762*3 mm. 17 = 9*54. 

CgHgON requires C =73*5; H = 6*l; 17=9-5 per cent. 

It is evidently m-%yAroxy-mrt(^ylmetmitnle, since it yields 
Q)-hydroxy-?»-tolylacetic acid (see below) on treatment with hydro- 
.chloric acid. 'The hydroxy-nitrile is a colourless, pleasant-smelliiig 
oil which decomposes when distilled under the ordinary pressure. 
Although their boiling points lie so close together, the separation 
of these two compounds by fractional distillation is complete. 

(Xi-Rydroxy-m-t(Aylmeiic Acid. (IV, p. 1158). 

This acid can be prepared from the above hydroxy-nitriie by boil- 
ing it with concentrated hydrochloric acid, and from the bromo- 
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B-ifcrile by treatment -witli aqueous sulphuric acid (1:1) in a sealed 
tube for sis hours at 150°. The acid is extracted by etherj and it 
is advisable to neutralise the residue, left after evaporating the 
ether, witb dilute ammonia, and again to extract witb ether, in 
order to remove non-acidic impurities, before finall3r precipitating 
the acid, by means of hydrociiloric acid. It crystallises from dilute 
hydrochloric acid in white, glistening plates melting at 128°: 

0-1532 gave 0-3656 CO. and 0-0835 R.O. C = 65-0; H = 6'05. 

CgHjgOs requires C=6o'l ; H — 6-0 per cent. 

The acid is freely soluble in alcohol, ether, or hot water. 

m~Ethos:i/-m-toIt/lacetonitrile (V, p, 1158). 

The bromo-nitrile (iO'o grams) is converted into this ethoxy- 
derivative when it is treated with an alcoholic solution of sodium 
ethoxide — prepared by dissolving 1-2 grams of sodium in 30 c.c, 
of alcohol — in the first instance at the ordinary temperature for 
eight hours, and finally on the water-bath for one hour. Water is 
then added and the oil extracted by ether, the dried ethereal solu- 
tion leaving a residue on evaporation which, on distillation, yields 
the ethoxy-derivative as a colourless, mobile oil boiling at 
161— 162°713 mm.: 

0-1020 gave 0*2790 COo and 0-0712 H„0. 0=^74*59; H = 7-6. 

0-1285 „ 8'60 c.c. Mg at 14° and 768*1 mm. ]Sr = 7'99. 

CiiHjgOM requires C=75*4; H = 7-4; M=8*0 per cent. 

It is a remarkable fact that although the above Dumas estima- 
tion gave results in accordance with theory, and that the odour of 
ammonia could be detected when the compound was hydrolysed by 
alkali, several very careful tests by the metallic sodium method 
failed to reveal a trace of nitrogen. 

The Condensaiimi of Ethyl Sodiomedouate with (a-Bromo-m-tolyl- 
ac&tonitrUe. 

Ethyl w-Cyano-m-methylhensylmalonate, 

C6H^(CH2'CM)*CH.2-CH(COgEt)2. 

—This substance is formed by allowing a solution containing 16 
grams of ethyl malonate, which has been converted into its, sodium 
derivative by means of 1*2 grams' of sodium dissolved in 30, grams 
of alcohol,' to react with- 10*6 grams -of the bromo-nitrile at the 
temperature of the water-bath for four to five hours., Tt is pre-. 
cipitate-d ,as' an -oil ,on .the addition'/of' water, . a.iid nan be extracted, 
'with ether-, and:' isolated, 'in, the --usual way. , .The ester boils at 
,201„_.203°/18 mm.:-' 
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0-1266 gave 0-3082 COo and 0-0754 HgO. C = 66-39; H = 6*62. 

0-3012 „ 12-9 e.c. N, at 17® and 764-4 mm. !N = 4'9. 

CigHi 904 N requires 5 = 66-4; H — 6 * 6 ; N = 4‘8 per cent. 

Tlie ester is quickly hydrolysed, by a solution eoiitaining rather 
more than the calculated quantity of sodium hydroxide, at a gentle 
heat, and the acid, CsH 4 (CH 2 -CN)-GH 2 *GH(COoH) 2 , is formed as a 
crystailine precipitate when the solution is acidified. It was not 
found pcBsible, however, to recrystaliise this acid, because when its 
solutions in solvents are heated, carbon dioxide is quickly 
eliminated. If, for example, its aqueous solution is boiled, 
acid, CgIl 4 (CH 2 *CN)'CH 2 ’CH 2 'C 02 H, 
separates on cooling. This acid crystallises from water, contain- 
ing a little hydrochloric acid, in white, glistening plates melting at 
148°, and closely resembling anthracene in appearance: 

0-1124 gave 0-2878 GOa and 0*0590 H.O. 0 = 69-79; H = 5-90. 

0*1758 ,, 11*5 c.c. K 2 20° and 757-9 mm. N = 7-41. 

C 34 H 11 O 2 N requires C = 69-8; 11 = 5-8; ISr = 7-4 per cent. 

^m-Cnrbo^viJ-m-tohdjii'ojdoi/ic Acid (VI, p. 1158). 

This acid is best prepared from the cyano-acid described above 
by dissolving it in three times its weight of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, allowing the solution to remain for two hours, and then, after 
diluting it with three times its volume of water, hoiling for three 
hours. The acid is then collected and washed with ether, being 
, finally recrystallised from dilute alcohol, when it is obtained in 
fine needles which melt at 132°: 

0*1045 gave 0-2431 COg and 0*0543 H 2 O. 0 = 63*40; H = 5-82. 
requires 0 = 63*5; H = 5*8 per cent. 

The acid is sparingly soluble in hot water or ether, hut readily 
so in alcohol. The calcium salt is insoluble in hot water, and the 
.po'tmsiu-m salt crystallises from water in plates. 

This work was carried out during the tenure by one of us 
(W.H.G.) of a fellowship granted by the Salters’ Company. 

, TH» ImpEBTAI. ■Coir.'EQE OF ScmNOB AKD Tbchnouogt, 

Sotict: KEHamoroiif. ■ [Becei«ed, September 3rd, 1919.] . 
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01 ¥. — Molecidar-weight ■ Determination by Direct 
Measurement of the Lowering of the Tano'cr 
Pressure of Solutions. 

By Bobest Weight. 

The direct measurement of tile vapour pressure of solutions has 
never been very extensively used as a means of determining mole- 
cular weights. The barometric method as originally employed by 
Baoult is too cumbersome for general use, and at the ordinary 
teiHperature the lowerings of the vapour pi'essure obtained with 
most solvents are too small to admit of accurate measurement by 
this means. A simple method for use with a volatile liquid, such 
as ether, was described in a former paper (P., 1912, 28, 96), but 
it is quite unsuitable in the case of the more common solvents. 

Menzies (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1910, 32, 1615) has described an 
apparatus in which the lowering of the vapour pressure produced 
by a solute is measured at the boiling point of the solution, the 
manometric liquid used being the solution itself ; sp that, both on 
account of the high temperature of the determination and the 
sensitiveness of the manometer, very dilute solutions can be 
employed in the measurements. 

The apparatus about to be described resembles that of Menzies 
in that the solution is used as the manometric liquid, but all 
measurements are carried out at the ordinary temperature, and as 
the apparatus is of simple design, it can readily be constructed of 
ordinary laboratory material. A flask, or bottle, of 150 c.c. 
capacity is fitted with a ground-in delivery tube which carries a 
well-fitting tap placed just above the flask, the other end of the 
delivery tube passing almost to the bottom of a test-tube about 
20 cm. long and 2 — 3 cm. wide. The neck of the test-tube is fitted 
with a hollow stopper, through which the delivery tube is sealed ; 
the stopper also carries a side-tube fitted with a tap. It will be 
seen, that the test-tube is of the same construction as. an ordinary, 
.Dreehsel .gas- washing bottle' fitted with. a stop-cock; 'in fact, the 
first piece of apparatus . employed consisted of such "a .w.ash-bottle; . 
it was,' however, abandoned, on account of, .the large am.ount of 
solution. required,,' and .the.''Smaller h'est-tube substituted.. . 

In carrying, out &■ determination, '■ a ' weighed . quantity of , the ' 
solute is. placed in the test-tube, and after both .flask and tube . have 
been half filled with solvent, 'the apparatus. .is connected,. 'tog.ether,... 
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all ground connexions being carefully treated ■ with rubber grease. 
The apparatus is now exhausted by means of a fUter-piimp so that 
ail air is boiled out of both solvent and solution ; to assist this boil- 
ing-out process, the flask containing the solvent may be heated 
gently, either with the hand or by means of a beaker of warm 
water; it is also advisable -to sweep out the air in gusts by 
alternately closing and opening the tap between the flask and test- 
tube. 

When exhaustion is complete, a process which should occupy 



about half an hour, both taps are closed and the apparatus is left 
to itself for two or three hours to attain the ordinary temperature. 

• The tap' between the flask and test-tube should be closed .'during 
this, period to prevent -the forcing.. back- of the solution into' the 
pur© solvent as a result- of accidental leakage of air- into the' test-- 
tube. . When.' the ordinary temperature has been reached, the . tap 
above the flask is gently opened, and as the vapour pressure of the 
solvent exceeds that of the solution, the liquid in the delivery tube 
is deprmsed below the ordinary.'level'of "the liqtiid.in .the test-tube. 
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This ciift'ereuee in height is measured either by means of a catheto- 
meter or by having the delivery tube graduated in mm . ; in either 
case, the observed height must be corrected for capillarity. As a 
check on the manometer reading, it is usually advisable to re- 
exhaust the apparatus without warming the solvent flask, and as 
the solution in the test-tube will remain practically unchanged in 
volume, a second pressure-reading almost identical with the first 
should be obtained. The temperature of the room is noted at the 
same time as the manometer reading is taken, and air is then 
admitted to the apparatus by gently raising the tap above the flask 
out of its seat, care being taken to prevent a violent inrush of air ; 
the effect of capillarity is now noted,’ after which the test-tube is 
removed and weighed, and the mass of the solution so determined. 
If the solution is a concentrated one, its density should also be 
measured j in the case of dilute solutions, the density may be con- 
sidered as equal to that of the solvent. 

The molecular weight of the solute is calculated from the usual 
formula for the lowering of the vapour pressure, 

(p-py 

where if and m are the molecular weights of the solute and solvent, 
iS' and s their weights in grams, P the vapour pressure of the pure 
solvent, and P' that of the solution. The vapour pressure of the 
pure solvent at the temperature of the experiment is obtained by 
consulting tables, interpolating, if necessary, on the assumption 
that the curve connecting the logarithm of the vapour pressure and 
the temperature is a straight line. 

The results obtained with alcohol and carbon tetrachloride as 
solvents are shown in the following table : 

Alcohol as Solvent. 


Solute S. s. T. P. S. P~P'. M. Mitxne) 

Benzoic acid 5-698 78 19-5 42-6 17-S 1-084 128 122 

Carbamide ......... 4-04S 108 19-0 41-4 21-0 1-237 56 60 

; Acetamide 3-781 102 17-0 36-6 17-6 1-039 59 ,59 

(Jarhon Tetrachloride as Solvent. 

» ' ' ' 

Naphthalene. 0-784 48 16-6 73-3 13-0 1-517 118 128 

Pfaenanthrene ...-1-072 . 49 19-0 87-1 14-6 1*697 168 -178 


The headings of the different ■eoluinnS'. have the meanings ascribed 
to them ill .the formula., ,Column 3 gives .the manonaeter readings 
in mm. : of the solution, the heights being corrected for capillarity. 

. With ' regard to the -solvents that may be employed, water is, not 

X X* 2 
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suitable, both on account -of its very small vapour pressure and its 
low molecular weight. Alcohol and carbon tetrachloride were both 
satisfactory, althoughi the latter showed some tendency to dissolve 
the rubber grease with which the taps were coated. The solvent 
action of the vapour on tiie tap lubricant quite prevented the us© 
of benzen©, and the plan of treating the taps with syrupy phos- 
phoric acid instead of rubber proved unsuccessful, as the taps so 
lubricated seemed incapable of holding a vacuum. 

A point of theoretical interest might be mentioned, as it applies 
both to the above method and that of Menzies. The vapour in 
the flash and delivery tube is confined between the pure solvent in 
the flask and the solution in the tube, and therefore it might be 
concluded that its pressure would He between the values F and Ph 
Further consideration, will show, however, that such a state is not 
in equilibrium, and that distillation will take place from the high 
pressure to the low, that is, from the solvent to the solution, until 
a layer of pur© solvent is obtained lying on the top of the solu- 
tion in the delivery tube, under which conditions the pressure of 
the vapour in the flask and delivery tube will be equal to that of 
the pure solvent. 

CHSMICAn Labobatobt, 

Qubeit’s UKiVBEsiry, Belfast.. [Becewed!, June 25ih, 1919.] 


CV . — The CmstitiUion of Carhamides. Part X. 
The Bekamotir of Urea and of Thiourea towards 
Diazomethane and Diazoethane respectively. 
The Oxidation of Thioiirea by Potassium Per- 
manganate. 

By Emil. Alphonse Werneb. 

It was shown by Degner and von Pechmann (Ber., 1897, 30, 647) 
that urea is indifferent towards diazomethane dissolved in ether. 
In a recent communication (this vol., p. 1098), the %uthor has 
drawn attention to the fact that the action of diazom, ethane as a 
methylating agent can be conveniently studied in alcoholic solution. 
It was considered desirable, therefore, to test the behaviour of urea 
under this condition, sine© the result of Degner and von Pechmann s 
experiment could not be reasonably accepted as final, on account of 
- th0‘ insolubility of urea’ in ©ther. 
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It is now sliown tkat even when diazomefcliane was generated in 
situ with urea dissolved, in alcohol, which had been previously dried 
by means of diazomethaiie, the whole of the urea was recovered un- 
changed after it had remained for twenty-four hours in contact ^ 
Avith the reagent. A similar re.sult was obtained with diazoethane. 
This fact is in perfect agreement with the view" that the cyclic 
form of the urea molecule alone obtains in a neutral solution. The 
reactive “amino-hydroxyl” configuration occurs only when a 
sufficiently strong acid or alkali is present, that is, under such con- 
ditions that a salt of the type H]S!'tC(OH)*iSI'H. 2 JiX or 

hn:c(OM)-nh 2 , 

as the case may be, can exist in solution (T., 1918, 113, 88). 

The case of thiourea is different. Its behaviour towards iodine, 
with the formation of formamidine disulphide (T., 1912, 101,' 
2175), the well-knoAvn reaction with alkyl haloids, whereby thio- 
esters of the type HNIC(SIl)'NH 2 are produced, and particularly 
its reactions with nitrous acid (T., 1912, 101, 2180; 1913, 103, 
1221), all go to prove that in a neutral solution thiourea must be 
present in two molecular forms in equilibrium, thus : 

(a.) hn:c<|“’ = 

It may be well here to point out a fact which was not shown 
before (Expt. VI), namely, that, in contrast with urea (T., 1917. 
Ill, 876), thiourea is rapidly decomposed by nitrons acid alone 
(at concentration iT/SO), according .to the equation 
CSN 2 H 4 + HNOs - HSCN + Xa -4- 2 H 2 O . 

It is obvious that it is form (&) that is attacked by way of the 
amino-group, since the sulphur remains in its original state of 
combination in the decomposition product, namely, thiocyanic acid. 

Convincing evidence in support of the' above view is supplied' by 
the fact that thiourea is attacked by diazomethane in alcoholic 
so'Iiition, thus^: 

, .hs*c(:nh)-nh.24-ch2N,=cHs-s*C(:nh)'*nh2+n.2. ■' 

The so-called methyhkothiourea * was readily isolated in the form 
of its picrate, which melted at 221°.. -The reaction .proceeded slowb' 
at. first, indicating the .presence .of formy(6) in small amount; as 
the temperature gradually rose, . the velocity nf the change from 
. (o).to (6) .' was. .rapidly-; prom.oted.. Since the free base., is. unstable, 

. . • The term " fwtMourea ’’ is "oommonly used with reference to ..its relation, 
to the ** thio'carbamide ” formula, the existence of which.'the author.doeslnot' 

' - admit '.under any eonditiom. Thiourea is “ Mofchiourea;*’ in its reactive form 
■'in -solution.. ■ ' " . ' 
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it was partly decomposed, witli tiie production of methyl mercapta.ji . 
the odour of whicli was evident as soon as the reaction commenced. 

Etihylisothiourea pierate, which melted at 188°, was isolated froan 
tlie reaction product when diazoethane was used, the change having 
proceeded on lines similar to the above. 

When thiourea was treated with two molecular proportions of 
diazoniethane, the excess of the latter showed no tendency to attack 
the inethyl?‘.sotliiourea formed in the first instance, a result which, 
taken into consideration with the indifference of urea towards diazo- 
methane, shows that an imino^-group in the form HISECI is not 
methylated by the reagent. In this connexion, it is interesting to 
not© that the system ‘CO'NH'CO* is capable of methylation ; thus 
Pechmann (Ber., 1895, 28, 855) obtained methylphthaliniide, and 
Nierensteiii commimication) methylsucoinimide, from their 

respective parent compounds. 


O xidatwn- of Thiourea hij Fotassium Fermatiganate. 


Interesting evidence in support of the existence of the two forms 
of thiourea in solution is supplied by a study of its oxidation b}? 
potassium permanganate under different conditions. 

It was shown (T., 1912 and 1913, lac. cit.) that, in the- |>rese-nce 
of a sufficiently strong acid, a salt of i^othiourea (b) was alone pre- 
sented for attack, and hence formamidine disulphide was produced, 
thus: 


2Hn:c<; 


.NH2,HX 

SH 


+ O = 


]^Hr2,HX- •XH,H2N 
hn:c-- — s-s c:nh +HgO‘ 


Since the change from (a) to (h) is likewise promoted hy the 
presence of alkali, oxidation in the presence of the latter should 
proceed on similar lines. This was found to be the case, but as 
formamidine disulphide cannot exist in the free state, its chief 
product of decomposition, namely, cyanamide, was obtained. The 
yield was 65 per cent, of the theoretical, whilst a certain amo-iint of 
cyanic acid (as NaOCN) was also formed. The mechanism of this 
change has yet to be fully studied, but one of the chief points to be 
noted is that no urea was produced under either of the above 
.conditions. . 

Maly (Mo'/iatsh., 1890. 11, 277) has shown that urea is formed 
v/hen thiourea is oxidised by potassium permanganate in a neutral 
solution, and whilst nearly' all of the sulphur is oxidised to sulphuric 
acid, it was noted that the proportion of oxygen fell short of that 
required by the equation 

which was given to repr^ent the change. 
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A recent statement by Scbmidt {Arch, Pharm., 1918, 256, 308), 
in referring to- Maly’s experiment, tbat thiourea is quantitatively 
changed into urea by potassium permanganate, cannot be upheld.* 
Maly distinctly stated that ‘''the yield of urea was deceptive,” and, 
as a matter of fact, only 5 grams of urea (theory = 12 grams) -were 
obtained from 15'2 grams of thiourea, and no explanation was given 
to account for the denciency. A repetition of Maljv's experiment 
gave a yield of urea equal to 44*4 per cent, of the theoretical, and 
whilst 98' 7 per cent, of the sulphur was oxidised to sulphuric acid, 
the amount of potassium permanganate required to decompose the 
whole of the thiourea was approximately nine-tenths of the 
theoretical for four atoms of oxygen. Whilst ammonia and a small 
amount of carbon diordde were formed as by-products, a crystalline 
substance having the composition C 3 H 7 N 5 was isolated. This gave 
a silver derivative, C 3 H.TiiSr 5 Ag.,., and the constitutional formula 
,HK':C(NH 2 )-C(:NH)*C(Nm):NH is provisionally suggested to 
explain its formation. 

Since urea could not be formed by the oxidation of isothiourea 
(form h), and as there was no evidence of the generation of cyanic 
acid during the reaction, the production of urea must, in all 
probability, have resulted from a direct replacement of sulphur by 
oxygen in the cyclic molecule (form a). It seems reasonable to 
expect that during the progress of such a change, since ammonia 
■was one of the products, some thiourea would be decomposed, thus: 


•X 

•■•• 

\-s 


find from the iiiiioii of HNIC'I with two formamidine residues, 
HlSr^C’hTHo-, derived from the oxidation of isothiourea (5), the com- 
pound C 3 H 7 N 5 would result. 

The oxidation of thiourea in neutral solution is therefore in 
perfect agreement with the views put forward. 


Experimental. 

Interaction of Thiovrea- and Diazofrttethane and DiazoetkaMe . 

Bespectively. 

1‘52 Grams of thiourea - and , 2‘1 grams of, nitro-so- 
methylurea v/ere dissolved. in 30' c.e. .of alcohol which had .been 

* A tendency to, magnify unduly , one change, ,tO' the exolusion of all .others, 
has been, very prevalent throughout the :cheBaisfcr7 of urea, 'and, In ,the 
author’s opinion., has been responsible for .many of' the erroneous concl'osione 
wHch have been made. 
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previo'usly dr.ied * by means of diasometbaiie- A solution of sodium 
etliO'Xide, prepared from 0'46 gram of sodium in 20 c.c. of alcobo!, 
was added. There was at first a feeble evolution of nitrogen, wbicii 
gradually became quite vig*orous as beat was developed, ' and after 
about twenty minutes tbe golden-yellow colour of the solution bad 
completely disappeared. 

Tbe solution, freed from tbe sodium cyanate wbicb bad been pre- 
cipitated (see this voL, p. 1099), was added to SO c.c. of a cold 
saturated aqueous solution of picric acid, tbe alcohol was removed 
by evaporation, and the sparingly soluble picrate wbicb bad 
separated on cooling was collected and purified by recrystallisation 
from hot water. It melted at 221°, wbicb was also tbe melting 
point of tbe picrate prepared from tbe product of the action of 
methyl iodide on thiourea. . 

Expt. II. — This was similar to tbe above, but 4'2 grams of nitroso- 
metliylurea and 0*92 gram of sodium dissolved in alcohol were used 
(that is, 2 mols, of diazometbane generated). After tbe evolution 
of nitrogen bad ceased, the residual liquid bad a rich golden-yellow 
colour, and after twenty-four hours it was dealt with as described 
under Esrpt. I, no other picrate than that wbicb melted at 221° 
being isolated from tbe product. Excess of diazometbane was 
therefor© without action on metbyHsotbiourea. 

Escpf. 7JJ.-— 1*52 Grams of thiourea and 2*35 grams of nitroso- 
etbylurea were treated as in Espt. I. Similar phenomena were 
observed, and a picrate was obtained wbicb melted at 188°; 

0*1897 gave 33*4 c.c. H.2 at 14° and 761*5 mm. N==20*8. 

requires N’ = 21*08 per cent. 

A picrate prepared from the product of tbe interaction, of ethyl 
bromide and thiourea melted at 188°. 

Experiments ' with urea, ■ carried out in a similai' manner, gave 
negative results. 

Oxidation of Th-iourea hy Potassium Permanganate. 

A. In Eeutral Solution. Expt. IV. — ^To 0*076 gram of tbio- 
'Urea dissolved in. 25 c.c. of. water, 0*421 gram of, potassium per- 
..manganat© 'dissolved in 60 *o,c,. of water was added.' After, the 
.reaction had been completed in tbe cold, the product was heated to 
100°. Tbe filtrate and washings gave BaS04= 0*23 gram. Theory 
requires BaS04 = 0*233 gram. Hence 98*7 per cent, of the sulphur 
was oxidised to SO3, 

, , , * , A small quantity of a eoaoeatrated etbereai solution of . diazomethan© 
added tc pare a'loohoi until the solution retained a pale yellow colour 
afteil' reroatning for twaaty-f OUT hotira- 
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Ex'pt. V. — 22’S Grams of thiourea were dissolved in 400 c.c. of 
water, and ^ a hot saturated solution of potassium permanganate was 
added (about 116 grams were required) until a slight excess of the 
reagent remained after the product had been heated to 100°‘ for 
five minutes. The filtrate and washings from the precipitated 
manganese dioxide were evaporated to dryness at 100'^, and the 
residue was extracted with hot alcohol. After concentration of the 
latter solution, 1 ‘2 grams of crystals, which had separated in rosette- 
like conglomerates of slender, glistening prisms, were collected. 
They were purified from the accompanying urea by recrystallisation 
from hot alcohol : 

0*1868 gave 0-22 CO^ and 0*1088 H^O. C = 32T1; H--=6-47. 

0*1216 „ 64*7 c.c.”* m at 17° and 765*20 mm. N = 62*28. 

CsHylSTg requires C = 31*85; H = 6*19; N' = 6r96 per cent. 

The compound decomposed without melting at above 200®, 
ammonia being evolved. On addition of ammoniacal silver nitrate 
to the aqueous solution, a bulky, white precipitate was formed. 

0*2 Gram dissolved in dilute nitric acid required 12*2 c.c. of 
K/IO-KSCN. Ag = 65*88. 

CgHglSTgAgg requires Ag= 66*05 per cent. 

Eight grams of nearly pure urea were obtained from the mother 
liquor of the above compound, equal to 44*4 per cent, of the 
theoretical. 

B. In Alkaline Solution. Eatpt. VI. — ^To 0*152 gram of thiourea 
dissolved in 25 c.c. of water, 3 c.c. of iV-sodiiim hydroxide and 
0*842 gram of potassium permanganate dissolved in 100 c.c. of 
water were added. The oxidation was completed in a few minutes, 
after which the product was filtered and the precipitated manganese 
dioxide washed free from all soluble matter. The cyanamide 
present in the filtrate required 26 c.c. of if /10~ammoniaca! silver 
nitrate for precipitation. Cyanamide found =0*0546. Theory 
requires 0*084. Hence 66 per cent, of the theoretical amount of 
cyanamide was present. Sodium cyanate, the amount of which was 
not determined, was also present, but whether this was derived iroin 
the direct oxidation of thiourea or. from cyanamide first :,formed^ has, 
not yet been ascertained. Ho urea -was detected in the solution. ^ ■ 

Interaction of Thiourea and Nitrous Acid at G&ncentrattoii N/30. 

Sxft.' VII. — 0*076 Gram , of , thiourea and 0*072 gram of sodium 
nitrite, were dissolved in; 29-„c.c.'' of. water in the nitrometer, and 
1 'c.c.' of;, A-acefcic^ acid';was: :added... Evolution of nitrogen at a 
moderate rate commenced after a few ..seconds,' 
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Yo.l. of No (after forty mimites) = 2S*6 c.c. at 17° and 767 mm. -■ 
21*99 c.c. at N/r.P. Theory requires N2~22'4 c.c. 

Under similar conditions, urea gave no nitrogen even a,fi.ei' 
remaining for three daj^s (compare T., loc. df.). 

ITnIVEBSITY CHEMICAIi LAEOnA-TOKY, 

Tamiry ConnEGE, DuBnin. IBeeei’oedrSeptemher 9th, 1919.] 


CYl.—The Tannin of the Knopper Gall, 

By Maximilian Nierenstein. 

The Knopper Galls ” (compare E. T. Connold, ‘‘ Plant Galls of 
Great Britain,” 1909, 254) or “ Knoppem,” as they are known in 
the tanning industry (compare H. E. Procter, “ The Principles of 
Leather Manufacture,” 1903, 262), are the galls produced by 
Cynifs mlicis, Burgsdorff, on the immature acorns of various 
species of oaks, principally Quercus cerris of the Slavonic plains, 
where these galls are known locally by their Slavonic and Hun- 
garian names, “SiJarca” and ” gubacs ” respectively.* Their 
occurrence in Great Britain on Quercus pedwnculata and also 
Quercus sessili flora has been recorded by E. T. Connold (‘‘ British 
Oak Galls,” 1908, 143), who refers to them also as " Gall-nuts.” 
Lowe (ZeiUcli, anal, Chem., 1875, 13 , 46), who has carried out the 
only published investigation on knoppern tannin, described it as 
being identical with gall'ot-annin. This, however, is not the case, as 
will be seen from the present communication. It is found that 
knoppern tannin yields on hydrolysis, in addition to- dextrose, not 
gallic acid, as is the case with gallotannin, but mainly ellagic acid 
(II) in common with other “ bloom ” (ellagic acid) producing 

* I am indebted for some of this inf orraation to Dr. Jan JedKka, whom I 
have also to thank for the loioppem used in this investigation. Dr. Jedlicka 
drew my attention to the ease with which the knoppem extracts deposited 
ella^e acid which he thought was due to the presence of a ferment in these 
: galls, since he had sueceeded..'m preventing the formation of ellagic acid by 
prolonged boiling of the extracts. I have attempted to isolate this ferment, 
but without success. In this connexion I may mention that I also found 
that .emulsin'has no effect on knoppem tannin, which is of interest since this 
ferment readily hydrolyses the tannin of TerminaUa chebula into dextrose, 
Intsoic acid, and ellagic acid 1910, 48, 1268). On the other hand, I 

found that PenidlUum produces ellagic acid from knoppem tannin which 
corresponds with the formation of gallic acid from gallotanoir , by 
PmioiUitum (compa-re Shudsen, J, Biol, Oh«m., ■1912,. 14, ISf.:; A8ai'L «7.: OoU* 
. 'Sd, 191S, 39, 2S). 
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ianiiiiis (compare A. G. Perkin and Nierenstein, T., 1905, 87, 
1412). Ifc is also observed that metliylated knoppern ta.nnin yields 
on liydrolysis a mistaire- of partly methylated hiteoic acids (1), 
which give on further methyiatio-n with diazometiiane methjd 
pen tain et-lioxylnteoate (III). The latter stibstance was found to' be 
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identical with the lactone of methyl 2-hydrosy-3 : 4 :4‘' : 5^ : 6^-peiita- 
methoxydipheiiyI-6 : 2'-dicarhoxyiate (III), previously described by 
Herzig and Polack {3Ionats}i.. 1908 , 29 , 263 ). Prom these observa- 
tions it is provisionally concluded that the knoppern tannin mole- 
cule is composed of luteoic acid (I) and dextrose, the luteoic acid 
being predominant. Luteoic acid, which is an oxidation product 
of gallotannin (Ber., 1908 , 41 , 3015 ), has also been found to be 
the predominant component of the tannin of Terminalla chehula 
(Ber.j, 1910, 43, 1267). Reference ought also to be made to the pres- 
ence of galloyl-f-leucine in the fat extracted from the kiiopper gall 
(ZeitBch. phydol. Chem,, 1914 , 92 , 53 ), and the production of 
ellagic acid from galloylglycine by PemciUmm (JBiochem. 1915, 
9, 240), which observations, in conjunction with the suggested con- 
figuration of knoppern tannin, may be regarded as further evi- 
dence in support of the assumption made (Bioehem. J., 1915, 9, 
241) that some nitrogenous galloyl derivatives serve as foodstuffs 
for the gro-wing, gall-producing parasites and at the same time 
lead to the formation of “ pathological tannins, such as gallo- 
tannin, knoppeim tannin, and the other tannins found in galls 
(compare Nierenstein, Ber., V31Q, 43 , 638 ; Drabble and Meren- 
sfeein, Bioehem. J., 1907 ,' 2 , 96 ; Nierenstem and Webster, Per., 
1908, 41, 80).,' ' ^ 

P X> k B I M E N'. T A L. 

Preparation of Knoppern Tannin. 

... The powdered and ffhely ' sieved khoppem' were at first extracted; 
with boiling chloroform or s-tetrachloroethane, so as to remove the 
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so-ealled gall-fats.* The carefully ■ dried, powder was subsequently 
extracted witli boiling acetone. In both, cases the extraction was 
carried out in the extraction apparatus described elsewhere (Abder- 
halden, “ Handbuch der biochemischen Arbeitsmethoden/’ 1912, 
‘6, 149). The acetone extract was made up. to 1‘5 litres and the 
tannin, precipitated with 300 c.c. of light petroleum which had 
been dried over calcium chloride. The crude tannin obtained in 
this way was purified by dissolving 50 grams of it in 1 litre of 
acetone and precipitating with four successive quantities of light 
petroleum of 100 c.c. each. It is necessary to dry both the acetone 
and the light petroleum over calcium chloride for some time, as 
otherwise the products obtained are viscid (compare also Manning 
and Nierenstein, this vol., p. 666). The fractions obtained weighed 
26, 12, 6, and 2*5 grams respectively and were pale-coloured, amor- 
phous products which neither melted nor decomposed when heated 
above 300°. They were soluble in alcohol, acetone, ethyl acetate, 
acetic acid, or water, but insoluble in benzene, light petroleum, or 
chloroform. The different solutions gave greenish-blue colorations 
with ferric chloride, wliich were particularly well-marked when the 
alcoholic solution was employed. This is of special interest in view 
of the generally accepted classification of the tannins into catechol 
and pyrogallol groups, which classification is based on -the green 
and blue colorations given by these two groups respectively with 
ferric chloride. In this connexion it ought to he mentioned that, 
the tannins of Terminalia chehula (Nierenstein, loc, cit.) and 
Pdfgonum Szbiforte (Stenhouse, PM. 1843, [hi], 23, 335; 

Eissfeld, Aiinalen, 1854, 92, 109; 1859, ill, 217; Bjalo'breshesky, 
Pharm. J., 1900, 22, 3; Jljin, Diss., Petrograd, 1905, p. 38) show 
similar mixed colorations with ferric chloride- The aqueous solu- 
tion of knoppern tannin precipitates alkaloids and gelatin, and is 
quantitatively adsorbed by caseinogen (compare Manning and 
Nierenstein, this voL, p. 667). Knoppern tannin is hygroscopic, 
and the determination of its elementary composition by combus- 
tion requires the same precautions as used by Geake- and Nieren- 
stein (jSer., 1914, 47, 897) in the analysis of gallotannin. 

■'■..'Pound 

■ Fraction I. — C — 54'3; H=;2’l. M.W. (in acetone) = 1628, 
1654,1708. M..W. (in alcohol) = 1744, 1682, 1664. 

^Preliminary investigations of fhe , gall-fats of the knoppern seem to 
indicate that they are identical with the fats derived from Aleppo galls 
(compare Knnz-Krause and his collaborators, Apoft. 1897, 37, 734 ; 
, Arch. Pharm., 1904, 237, 256; 1907, 245, 28). These observations refer 
mainly to c^ck?galiipharic acid of the knoppern gall-fat, which had. been 
obtained Ktiaz-Kjraiose’s method. It csrystallised, like Ms ct/c^ogailipharie 
acid, from Hj^t |>eiioleima<in large scales melring at 88 — 89°. 
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Fraction IL — C=:.54'lj; H = 2'2. 

Fraction III. — -C = 55’4; ^B[=2'4. M.W, (in acetone) —1758 , 
1744, 1694. M.W. (in alcohol) = 1742, 1716, 1758, 1708. 
Fraction IV. — C = 55'6; ' H=2'5. ' M.W. (in acetone) = 1702, 
1744, 1726. M.W. (in alcohol) = 1758, 1744, 1726. 

For the poiai*iscopical investigations of knoppern tannin only 
0*5 per cent, solutions were used in view of the experiences of 
Navassarat [KoUoid Zeitsch., 1913, 12, 97) in the case of gallo- 
tannin : 

Fraction I. — [a] if +31 '8° (in alcohol); +8 '4° (in acetone). 
Fraction IV. — [a]lf + 36'2° (in alcohol); +11’8° (in acetone); 
+ 28*6° (in water). 


Hydrolysis of Knoppern Tannin. 

About 0*5 gram of knoppern tannin (Fractions III and IV only 
were used) was dissolved in 200 c.c. of water and heated with 
20 c.c. of a 5 per cent, solution of sulphuric acid for eight to twelve 
hours on a water-bath, a reflux condenser being used. The ellagic 
acid formed was collected in a Gooch crucible and washed at first 
•with cold water, so as to remove all traces of sulphuric acid, and 
afterwards with alcohol and ether. The precipitate was dried at 
130° and weighed as ellagic acid. (Found, 0 = 56*4, 55*8; H.=2*l, 
2*2. Calc., C = 55’6; H = 2*0 per cent.) The filtrate was tested for 
dextrose by Fischer and Freudenberg’s method (i5er., 1912, 45, 
915) and the dextrose was estimated volumetrically by Bertrand's 
method {Bull. Soc. chim., 1906, [iii], 35, 1286) as used by Nieren- 
stein and Geake {loe. cit.) for the estimation of dextrose in gallo- 
tannin. In addition to this, the' dextrose was also estimated polari- 
scopically, in one case after the hydrolysis of 12*8 grams of knop- 
pern tannin. The dextrosazone ■was also prepared and found to 
have the correct melting point. (Found, 17 = 15*9. Calc., N = 15'6 
per cent.) 

Found: Ellagic acid = 84*6, 72*4,: 81*2, 78*4. Dextrose= 7*2, 6*4, 
5*8, 6*7 (by Bertrand's method), 7*8 (polariscopically) per 
cent. 

Methylated Knoppern Tannin. 

The metliylation (Fractious III and IV only were used) was 
carried out with diazomethane in ethereal suspension, and the same 
precautions were taken as in the case of hemlock tannin (compare 
Manning and Nierenstein, loo. citl). The methylated knoppern 
tannin dissolved completely in the ether and was purified several 
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times by dissolving it in alcohol and precipitating with water. The 
methylated knoppern, tannin obtained in this way was a colotiriess, 
ainorplioiis product without any definite melting point. It was 
soluble in alcohol, acetone, chloroform, or .s--tetrachloroethane, but 
insoluble in water or light petroleum. 

Fomid: C^--58-8, 57*9, 58-2- H = 4-l, 4'4, 4-3; OMe = 36*9, 37-4, 
37-2, 37-8. M.W. (in alcohol) == 1822, 1848, 1912. M.W. (in 
acetone) = 1894, 1826, 1858, 

Til© inethox3d estimations were carried out in a Zeisel-Perkin 
apparatus, acetic anhydride being added. If the latter was 
replaced by phenol (compare Weishiit, Mojvatsh., 1913, SS, 1165) 
the same result (OMe=:36‘5) was obtained. 

For the polariscopical investigations only 0‘5 per cent, solutions 
were used, and the results ohtamed were as follows: 

Found : [a]rf + 4*2° (in alcohol) ; + 6*8° (in acetone) ; + 16*2° (in 
chloroform) j +28*2° (in s-tetrachJnroethan©). 

Alkali II If droly, ms of Methylated Knoppern Tannin. 

Methylated knoppern tannin (about 5 — 10 grams) was hydro- 
lysed by boiling with a 10 per cent, solution of alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide for eight hours, a reflux condenser being used. The 
alcohol was then evaporated and the residue extracted with boiling 
water, the extract being filtered from any unchanged or tarry 
material. On acidifying the cold solution with dilute sulphuric 
acid, there was obtained a bulky, colourless precipitate (Precipitate 
A), which was collected, washed, and dried in a desiccator. The 
filtrate was extracted several times with ether, which left on eva- 
poration a tarry residue. Several attempts were made to isolate a 
definite disintegration product from this residue, but without suc- 
cess. The average yield of this residue corresponded with about 
22 per cent, of the material hydrolysed. It did not reduce 
Fehling's solution. 

Precipitate ,A . — This product proved to be a mixture, and it was 
found possible to separate it into two parts, respectively soluble 
and insoluble in benzene. The carefully dried substance was 
' extracted in a Soxhlet apparatus with ' benzene', until a few drops 
ox the overflow left no residue on evaporation. Five grams of the 
precipitate left about 2 grams in the thimble (Fraction I). The 
benzene solution gave on evaporation a second product (Fraction 
II}, Both fractions were investigated separately. 

Fraction J. — This product had no definite melting point 
(67 — 84°), and it was found impossible to crystallise it. The inves- 
tigation of this amorphous material disclosed the following interest- 
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iug points, wliicli might, perhaps, in time, prove of importance in 
the chemistry of knoppern tannin. It. was found that the alcoholic 
solution gave a pronounced green coloration with ferric chloride, 
thus indicating (1) that it contained tv/o hydroxyl groups in the 
ortho-position, and (2) that these twm^ hydroxyl groups escaped 
metliylatioii during the action of diazoinethane on knoppern 
tannin. Attempts were also made to oxidise the alcoholic solution 
with silver oxide (Willstatter and Pfannenstiel, Ber.^ 1904, S7, 
4744) or p-benzoquinone (A. G- Perkin, T., 1913, 103, 661; 
Nierenstein, T., 1915, 107, 860) in the hope of obtaining the corre- 
sponding o-quinone. Thefo ’experiments, how’ever, only gave nega- 
tive results. 

Found: C = 56-8, 57*1; H=4-4, 4*2; OMe=27-8, 26-4, 27-3. 

These analytical data indicated that Fraction I was still a mix- 
ture consisting of tetramethoxyluteoic acid (Calc., C = 57'4; 
H = 4’2j OMe=:32'9 per cent.) and trimethoxyluteoic acid (Calc., 
C = 56'3; 11 = 3*8; OMe=25*6 per cent.), the latter being pre- 
dominant. 

That Fraction I was a mixture was also proved on acetylation 
with acetyl chloride and pyridine. The acetyl derivative was also 
amorphous, and decomposed on heating at about 129 — 136°. Only 
acetyl estimations by A. G. Perkin’s method (T., 1906, 87, 107) 
were made, which gave Ac=14*6, 13*8, 14*2 per cent., whereas the 
mono- and the di-acetyl derivatives require Ac=10*2 and 19‘3 per 
cent, respectively. 

On further methylation with diazomethane in ethereal solution 
Fraction I w’as entirely converted into methyl pentamethoxyluteoate 
(III), which crystallised from alcohol in small needles melting at 
110°; this is in the vicinity of the melting point, 109 — 111°, given 
by Herzig and Polack (foe. cit.) for this substance. For compari- 
son, the acid was also prepared by the method described by these 
authors from ellagic acid, when it was also found to melt at 110°. 
There was no depression of the melting point when the two pre- 
parations ■ were mixed. (Found, C=69’l; H=5*l;, OMe=46*3. 
C 2 oH 2 oOg requires C==59'4; H = 4‘9; OMe=46*l per cent.) 

//.---This fraction did not give clearly the colour reac- 
tion with ferric chloride mentioned above, but the analytical data 
obtained .for it agreed on the whole better for tetramethoxyluteoic 
acid than for trimethoxyluteoic acid, although in view of the amor- 
phous .character of the product and . its indefinite ■ melting point, 
which was found to be 98 — 112°, 'it seems ^obvious that the material 
was, not pure. , (Found, 0=57*8, 57:*6; H=4*5, 4*7; , OMe=,31*7, 
:31*4,, 31*6.. ' '".CigHieOg requires C=5.7*4„;. H=4*2'; ,OMe=32*9,'per 
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■ It was found possible to acetylate- Fraction II witli acetyl 
ciiloride and pyridine, but a satisfactory product was not obtained. 

(Found, Ac=ll*8, 12-2, 12-0. Calc., Ac=10-2 per cent.) 

On furtlier metlaylation with diazomethane. Fraction II was 
entirely converted into methyl pentamethoxyluteoate ' (III) ; ■ small 
needles melting at 110° were obtained, and this melting point was 
not changed by admixture with Herzig and Polack's product. 
(Found, C = 59-2; H=4*9; OMe=46-l. Calc., C = 59-4; H=4-9; 
OMe— 46‘1 per cent.) 

This investigation has, with many interruptions, been in progress 
since 1907, during which time the author has had the collaboration 
of Dr. D, Spence and Messrs. K. J. Thompson, J. F. Fielding, 
C., W. Spiers, and F. S. Wallis, for which he wishes to thank them. 
The author is also indebted to the Research Fund Committee of the 
Chemical Society and the Colston Society of the University of 
Bristol for grants in aid of this investigation. 

Bro-OHEMIOAI. Labobatobt, 

: Ohbmioal Depabtment, 

ITOTVEssirr OP Bristol. IBeceived, August 22nd> lOD).] 


CYll.~71ie Oxidation of Phenol Dematims. 

By Cyril Norman Hinshelwood. 

The observation that phenol in aqueous solution is completely and 
instantly oxidised by potassium permanganate whilst picric acid is 
very much more stable led to the examination of a number of other 
phenol derivatives. The mononitrophenols and the hydroxybenzoic 
acids are, like phenol itself, attacked by iV/ 10-potassium perman- 
ganate with great rapidity. Bradshaw {Amer. Chem. 1906, 35, 
326) carried out experiments from which he concluded that the 
order of attack at 0° was ortho, meta, para in acid solution and 
meta, ortho, para in alkaline solution. This is in accord with some 
..oHei: results of Dreyfus' {Oompt, rend., 1887, 105, 623).- ■ 

Care must be exercised in drawing conclusions as to stability 
from the rate at which potassium permanganate is destroyed. The 
oxidation occurs in a series of stages of which only the first involves 
the breaking of the ring. Consequently, the initial rate of oxida- 
tion is the true measure, oh stability and the later stages are of 
minor importance. It is, of course, necessary to avoid complica' 
tions due to the oxidation of side chains. 
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Tlie method adopted for measuring the rate of oxidation was 
as follows. Aqueous solutions of the substances to^ be tested were 
prepared of such strength that for complete oxidation to^ . carbon 
dioxide and water (and nitric acid in the case of nitro-oompounds) 
an equal volume of A/ 10-potassium permanganate would be 
required. In making the calculation it was assumed that five atoms 
of oxygen vroiiid be yielded by the permanganate. Twenty-five c.c. 
of the solution were mixed with 50 c.c. of iF/ 10-potassium perman- 
ganate and 10 c.c. of A / 5-sulphuric acid in a thermostat adjusted 
to 25 ‘0° and allowed to react for a measured time. The reaction 
was then stopped by the addition of potassium iodide and the 
liberated iodine titrated with A/lO-sodium thiosulphate. As a 
matter of fact the potassium permanganate only yielded three 
atoms of oxygen, and brown oxide of manganese was always pre- 
cipitated. As, however, double the amount was used which would 
be required if five atoms were given up, there was still an excess 
even when only three atoms were yielded. Moreover, the estima- 
tion of the iodine liberated gave results directly in terms of oxygen 
employed, independently of the actual state to which the man- 
ganese was reduced, so that complete oxidation still corresponded 
with a diminution of the thiosulphate titre of the mixture by 
25 c.c. Two further points may be mentioned. Gooch has pointed 
out that acid solutions of potassium permanganate slowly lose 
oxygen. It was ascertained by blank determinations that no loss 
occurred in the longer experiments from this cause. Secondly, 
although the presence of any considerable amount of nitric acid is 
very undesirable in working with sodium thiosulphate, the concen- 
tration of that produced by the oxidation of the nitro-compounds 
was not sufficient to vitiate the results in any way. It was only 
necessary to ensure by efficient shaking tliat the thiosulphate did 
not remain in local excess during the titration. 

Some results obtained with salicylic acid &nd with p-nitroplienol 
may be quoted first, as they serve to illustrate the complex course 
of the reaction and the condition for a good measure of stability. 

The salicylic acid was recryatallised from water, and the p-nitro- 
phenol was recrystallised twice from water and from hydrochloric 
acid. The pipettes and burettes were standardised, and the potass- 
ium permanganate and sodium thiosulphate solutions compared 
with each other daily. 

The thermostat remained constant to about 0*01°. ‘ , 
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(1) Salicylic acid. 
0-4929 gram per litre. 

25 c.c. Salicylic acid solution 
50 c.c. A^/lO-KAfnO^ 

10 c.c. A75- Sulphuric acid 


(2) p-MtropIienoI. 

0-496 gram per litre. 

25 c.c. p-Nitropheiiol solution 
50 C.C. AT/lO-KMnO.! 

10 c.c. iV/o-Sulphuric acid. 


Amount of ' Amount of 

osrj’-gen used up oxygen used up 

Time in in terms of c.c. Time in in terms of c.c. 

minutes. -- xi7/10-Na2SoO;, minutes. AT'/lO-lS'a^SoOs. 


0-5 

16-6 

1-5 

1805 

3-5 

18-53 

21 

19-60 

37 

20-15 

110 

22-0 

150 

22-20 

320 

23-18 

00 (theor.) for com- 
plet .0 oxidation to 
carbon dioxide 
and' water. 

25-0 


0-55 

13-2 

3-0 

14-75 

13-5 

17-2 

24-5 

17-5 

30 

17-6 

38 

18-13 

43 

18-46 

54-5 

19-38 

61-5 

20-03 

75-6 

20-67 


00 (theor.) for com- 25-0 
plete oxidation to 
carbon dioxide, 
nitric acid, and 
water. 


It is clear that we have to deal in each case with coiisecntive 
reactions j the first stage of which is almost immeasurably rapid. 
Differences in the later stages will depend on the nature of the 
inteormediat© open-chain products, and throw no light on the 
stability of the original compound. This point does not seem to 
have received sufficient attention from Dreyfus and Bradshaw. 

With the more highly substituted phenols quite trustworthy 
ineasuremeiits can be made, and comparisons of stability obtained. 
Picric acid was taken as a standard of reference. 

Picric Acid . — “ Pure ” picric acid was recrystalHsed twice from 
water. The solution contained 0*818 gram per litre. 


(3) Picric acid 26 c.c. 

F/lO-KMnOj SO c.c.. 

AT/S-Sulphuric acid 10 e.c. 


Amount of oxygen 
used up in terms 


Time 

in minutes. 

of C.C. 

iV/lO-NaaSgO;,. 



■ ■ V. 

k (see below). 

"■'',■'■'16 

2-96 

0-000130 

26-25 

4-68 

0-000126 

45 

6-981 

0-000122 

83 

10-50 

0-000119 

■■■"■■'■.■,T20'''""'' 

12-98 

0-000120 

208 

16-10 

0-000110 

255-8 

17-12 

0-000105 

930 

21-80 

— 

2340 

23*0 




. Mean 0-000119 
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Id, calculating k it is assumed tiiat the permanganate yields three 
atoms of oxygen, so that its concentration is initially proportional 



to 3/5 x50 = 30. The initial concentration of the picric acid is 
proportional to 25, and ' ' ' ' . 

h being calculated for a, reaction .of the second order, and its value 
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being fairly constant over tbe wliole range, there is little evidence 
her© of consecutive reactions. Evidently the first stage, namely, 
that involving the rapture of the ring, proceeds more slowly than 
the subsequent reactions. This accounts for the simple nature of 
the effect, and is confirmed by the fact that the later stages in the 
o*xidation of p-nitrophenol and salicylic acid are more rapid than 
the corresponding stage of the picric acid reaction, h then is a 
measure of tile stability of the picric acid molecule towards 
oxidation. 

The effect of dilution was examined, so that less readily soluble 
substances might subsequently be compared with picric acid, using 
more dilute solutions. Incidentally, the results confirm the 
bimolecular nature of the change. 


(4) Picric acid solution 25 c.c. 

F/lO-KMnO* 50 c.c. 

JV/5>Sulphurio acid 10' c.e. 

85 c.c. 

-f water 85 c.c. 

&= 

2 5(30-®) 

(3b-25*^'’6(25-aj)' 
60 5-06 0-000120 

156-5 9-65 0-000111 

240 12-45 0-000111 

305 13-87 0-000107 

435 15-97 0-000103 

Mean 0-000110 


{6) Picric acid solution 

iy/10-K:MnO4 

A75- sulphuric acid 


i (5) Picric acid solution 25 c.c. 

27/10.KMn04 50 c.c. 

A?'/5-Sulpfeurio acid 10 c.c. 

’ 85 C.C. 

-f water 170 c.c. 

— 

■ 3 , 5(80-®) 

■■ f. ®. (30-25)1 ^’"6(25-®)’ 

: 162 7-22 0-000105 

I 446 13-23 0-000100 

' 581 Hr 14-98 v '- " 0-000100 


25 c.c. 

50 c.c. 

10 c.c. 

85 c.c. 
■j~ water 256 c.c. 


(30~25)i ^^‘* 6(25— ®r 
213 6-85 0-0000995 

663 12-60 0-0000951 


The bimolecular constant ■diminishes somewhat with dilution. 

2 : 4 ; 6- J'rm^r«>m'creso^.----~This was prepared by the thorough 
nitration of ?n-oresol (98 per cent.), and recrystallised three times 
from alcohol, A solution containing 0*7150 gram per litre was 
employed. 
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(8) 25 O.C. Tiinitrocresol solution. 
50C.C. JV/lO-KMnOi- 
10 c.c. JV/5-Sulphuric acid. 


Time 

in minutes. 

t. 

30 

77 

86 

246 

405 

592 

1006 

1355 

rjo (theor. ) 


Amount of oxygen 
used up in terms 
of c.c. 

iST/lO-Na^SaOs. 

a. 

0- 75 

1 - 86 
2-05 
5-05 
7-25 
9-25 

12-53 

14-28 

25-0 




5(30- X) 


(30-25)# 


0-0000149 

0-0000149 

0-0000146 

0-0000141 

0-0000137 

0-0000134 

0-0000120 


Mean 0.0000141 


The results are completely parallel to - those obtained with picric 
acid — the same bimolecuiar law and the same slight decrease in 
the velocity constant with time. This similarity in the dynamics 
of the two reactions shows, as one would expect, that a preliminary 
oxidation of the methyl to the carboxyl group, does not disturb 
matters. 

The ratio of the mean values of /c is, then, a measure of the 
relative stability of the two compounds. We have: 

for trinitrocresol _ 0’0000141 _ n.|i« 

/c for picric acid 0-000119 

that is, triiiitrocresol is only O’llS times as reactive towards potass- 
ium permanganate as picric acid, or is 8’5 times as stable as picric 
acid. 


2 : 4 :: S-Trinitro-Z-meth^lnitroaniinopher/oJ, 

OHisrOg 

xM 0.3<^ ^NMe-KOo, 

'"■■■'NOa : 

It was thought of interest to examine this compound as an 
example of a very heavily substituted phenol. It was prepared 
by the nitration of methylaniline in the presence of excess of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, followed by hydrolysis of the tetranitro- 
inethylnitroamino-compound, which is one of the: principal primary 
products. It was purified by severaTrecrystalHsations from acetone 
.and from' water, and its' purity ..checked 'by acidimeiric' titration. 
A , solution .:containing 0." 767 - gram per ■ litre was employ^. . ' 
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/9) 25 c.c. Solution. 

50 C.C. AVlO-KMnO*. 

10 c.c. jV/5-Sulphuric acid 


Thne in mliiutea- 


, 1 6(30 ~») 

(30-25)r°^i«6(25-»)' 

t. 

X. 

180 

2-55 

0-00000904 

3Si 

4-43 

0-00000872 

372 

4-60 

0-00000861 

1485 

11-90 

0-00000825 

Mean 0-00000865 


h . 0-00000S65 _ a.a7-:>5 

fc-.KTU- ~ "0-000119 

Til© reactivity towards potassium permanganate is thus 0*0725 
times that of picric acid, or the compound is 13*8 times as stable. 
Here, again, the similarity between the dynamics of this reaction 
and til© picric acid reaction may be taken to show that the side- 
chain does not suffer attack before the ring is broken, (See 
Pig. II.) 


Dinitroph enols. 

In the case of three dinitrophenols curves of a somewhat different 
type were obtained. I arn greatly indebted to Mr. Aldous, who 
kindly supplied me with pure specimens of the compounds used. 

The solutions (0*3285 gram per litre) were of half the strength 
used in the previous experiments, and the potassium periiianganate 
and acid correspondingly of half strength. 


( 10) 2 ; 6-Dinitroplienol. 

50 c.c. Dinitrophenol solution. 
100 c.c. A-/ 20 -KMnO 4 . 

20 c.c. AT/lO-Sulphuric acid. 


'Time in 
minutes. 

Amount of 
oxygen used 
up in terms 
of C.C. 

A/lO-Na^S^O^. 


1. 

X. 

X{L 

,'5 

3-40 

0-680 

7-7 

6-35 

0-693 

10 " 

7-06 

0*706 

15-5 

11-00 

0-709 

,.18-3 

. ■ 13-17 

0-720 

, 20 

14-48 

0-724 

27-3 

17-70 , ' 

— 

44-6 

21-5 

— 

330 

24-25 

— . 

Qo(tli8or.) for 25-0 
complete oxi- 
■■dation to., car-" 
bon dioxide, 
nitric acid, and 
water. 



(11) 2 : 4>Dmitropheiiol. 

50 c.c. Dmifcropheiiol solution. 
100 c.e. A'/20-E:MnO,,, 

20 c.c. iV/lO-Sulphunc acid. 


Time in 
minutes. 
t. 

Amount of 
■ oxygen, used 
up in terms 
of c.c. 

hT/iO-NaaSssOg. 

X. 

xit. 

11-3 

0-26 



150 

6-eo 

0-0373 

206 

8-0 

0-0388 

307 

11-60 

0-0378' 

422 

15-86 

. 

QO 

25-0 
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(12) 2 : 5-BimtroplienoL 

50 o.c. Dinitrophenol solution. 
100 C.C. itf^/20-KMnO4. 

20 c.c. AT/lO-Sulphuric acid. 


Time in minutes. 

Oxygen used up in 
terms of c.c. 
iV/20-Na,S.2O:i. 

Xft. 

16 

4*67 

0*292 

23*5 

6*67 

0*284 

31 

9*12 

0*294 

41 

12*45 

0*304 

55 

14*57 

0*265 

6S 

16*87 

— 

87 

19*00 

— 

155 

21*79 

— 

m 

25*0 

— 

The form of the curves 

is quite different from that obtained with 


picric acid. Tlie reactions axe autocatalytic, a point wkicli will be 
referred to again later. The approximate constancy of xjt over a 
considerable range has little theoretical bearing, but enables the 
initial velocity to be calculated in each case. 

Initial rate of oxidation in c.c. per minute for 2 : 6-dinitro- 

phenol = 0*706. 

Initial rate of oxidation in c.c. per minute for 2 ; 4-dinitro-' 

phenol = 0*0379. 

Initial rate of oxidation in c.c. per minute for 2 : 5-dinitro- 

plienol = 0*294. 

The corresponding initial rate for picric acid in the same units 
may be found by evaluating dxjdt for !{=0 from the expression 
in Expt. 4 (half strength picric acid) : 

2 

w' hence 

Approximate' experiments further give a lower limit for the 
initial rates in the case of phenol and some mono-derivatives. The 
results are combined in the table below: 


5(30 -a:) 


K = 0*000110, 


Compound. 

Relative 
rate of 
oxidation. 

Phenol ] 

Saiieyhe acid J 

>500 

o-Hitrophenol "k . ■ - ; 

m-Nitrophenol I* 

. >260 

p-Nitrophenol j , 

2 ; 6-Dinitrophenol 

■’t-4: 

2 : 4-Dinitrophenol 

0*40 

2.; S-'Dinitropbenbl 

3*09 

Picric acid 

1*00 

2 : 4.':‘,:6-Trimt.ro-m-Gresol ■ ■■ ■' ,. . . . , 

0*118 

Trinitromethylnitroaminophenol . . . 

0*073 


Relative 
stability 
of .ring., 

< 0*002 


< 0.-004 


0*135 
■2*60 
0-324 
, 1-00 
■..8*5 
13*S' . 
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Taking into consideration the nature ol the curves, it is thought 
that these figures give a true measure of the relativ'e stability of 
the ring in the various compounds. If the initial velocity were in 
any case that .due to the formation of another aromatic derivative 
indications of consecutive reactions would be found. In the only 
cises where these were found, namely, phenol and its mono-deriv- 
atives, the first rapid change was far too profound to be other 
than a complete decomposition of the aromatic nucleus. 

In general, whilst phenol and its mononitro- and carboxy-deriv- 
atives are extraordinarily unstable towards potassium permangan- 
ate, the more heavily substituted compounds have acquired con- 
siderable stability. There is no definite connexion between rate of 
oxidation and degree of ionisation. The instability of phenol 
renders a true aromatic constitution improbable. It may be provi- 
sionally suggested that the reactivity is due to the production of 


the tautomeric keto-foria, 


<:> 


Ha, 


or, in accordance with 


the principle of Baiy and Stewart, to the actual oscillation between 
this and the normal form. Heavy substitution might be expected 
to inhibit tautomerisatiou and to depress the reactivity. On this 
view the autocatalytic reaction in the case of the dinitrophenols 
could be simply explained. The yellow solutions of these com- 
pounds are decolorised by moderate amounts of sulphuric acid. 
This may well be due to the repression of a quinonoid keto-form. 
As oxidation proceeds sulphuric acid enters into the reaction, and 
the keto-form can reappear. Hence the acceleration. 


In conclusion, I wish to thank Mr. D. H. Nagel, M.A., for the 
interest he has taken in these experiments. 

BaLMOI. COLLEOIi:,' 

Oxford . [Hecetved, July 22n(i, 1919,] 


evil I. — Ckloropicrin, Part L 

By John Addvman , GtArdnee' and, Feancis Williah . Fox. ^ 

When commercial chloropicrin, purified by distillation in a current 
of steam and dried over calcium chloride until it no longer restores 
the blue colour to anhydrous copper sulphate, is distilled under 
atmospheric pressure, it boils at about 112°, and a small amount 
of a yellowish-red gas, recalling in appearance diluted nitrous fumes, 
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is aJwfiys evolved which iy seen in the atmosphere of the condenser 
and receiver. After several redistillations the distillate and the 
cliloropicrin remaining in the flask '*7ere found on analysis to 
contain the same percentage of chlorine. 

No mention of this phenomenon could be found in the literature. 
Stenlious© {Annalen, 1848, 66, 241) states that the substance dis- 
tils unchanged at 120°, and can be heated tO' 150° without under- 
going decomposition, but if the vapour is passed through a heated 
glass flask, at a temperature below red heat, it deconiposas com- 
pletely, chlorine and nitric oxide being evolved and a quantity of 
perchloroethane being deposited in the cooler part of the flask. 
Hofmann {Antudeti, 1866, 139, 111) gives the boiling point 112°, 
and Thorpe (T., 1880, 37, 198) 111'91°, but neither observer meii- 
tious any decompositicvn. Cossa {Gaz.zetta, 1872, 2, 181) gives the 
boiling point 112'8°, and states that the substance explodes when 
rapidly heated or when the vapour is led into a red-hot tube. Levy 
and" Jedlicka {AiuuAen, 1888, 249 , 86) state that bromopicrin 
-explodes on distillation under the ordinary pressure, giving red 
fumes, but that it can be distilled unchanged under diminished 
pressure. In the article on cliloropicrin in Wurtz’s “ Bictioiinairo 
de Chiraie,’' the writer states that elle bout a 120° ; a 112° (Hof- 
mann) : elle supporte uiie temperature de 150° sans se decomposer; 
surcliauffee sa vapeur fait une violente explosion.” 

It seemed of interest, therefore, to submit the phenomenon to 
closer investigation. 

When cliloropicrin was caused to explode by heat or otherwise, a 
strong odour of caihoiiyl chloride was always noticed. This fact, 
together with the constancy of composition after boiling, suggested 
that ciiioropicriii at its boiling point slowly decomposes into 
carbonyl chloride and nitrosyl chloride: 

COlyNO. = GOGla + NOCl. 

This was found to be the case, and 200 c.e. of that liquid, kept 
very gently boiling, decomposed at the rate of about 2 c.c. per day. 

This observation is of interest for a variety of reasons. It throws 
light on the rather divergent statements that have been made on 
the physiological activity of chloropicriii. In making experiments 
on tliis sub jeet, the mixture of chloropicriii vapour and air to- be 
tested on animals should be made either by atomising the liquid 
into the air or by evaporating at a low temperature ; if the raix' 
tiire were made by boiling the cliloropicrin, or by bursting a bomb 
by any means, the atmosphere produced would contain cliloropicrin 
vapour more or less contaminated with carbonyl chloride and 
nitrosyl chloride, and if the air were damp perhaps also nitrous 
fumes, so that a mixed result would be obtained. 
voL.„cxv. 
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It also throws ligkt on many of the cheiuical reactioiis of oiiioro 
picrin, wliich is a very reactive subataiioe. It. has already beeii 
pointed out by Frankland, Challenger, and Nicholls (this voL, 
p, 159) that under some conditions chloropicrin is reduced quanti- 
tatively to methyiamine, but under others to ammonia, etc. Ob- 
viously in the first case it is reduced as such, and in the latter the 
decomposition products are reduced. 

There are many other reactions in which chloropicrin behaves 
as an oxidising agent. In some it appears to react as a nitro 
compoundj for instance, it can be used to replace nitrobenzene in 
Skraup’s method, of preparing quinoline, in others the results can 
be explained as due to the decomposition products. We hope 
shortly to have the honour of bringing before the Society a detailed 
account of some of these reactions. 

This decomposition may also account for the varied yields 
obtained by different observers in the production of chloropicrin by 
the action of bleaching powder on picric acid. By proper attention 
to the proportions of the reagents and the conditions of reaction 
yields of 180 — 190 per cent, of the picric acid used can easily be 
obtained on a technical scale,* but if the optimum conditions are 
not strictly adhered to the yield may easily sink to 130 per cent,, 
or even to 114 as given originally by Hofmann, or less. 

Experimental. 

Chloropicrin, in quantities of about 200 c.c,, was boiled, on a 
sand-bath, in a 300 c.c. fiask with a long neck and provided with a 
long reflux condenser. The end of the condenser was connected 
to a series of wash-bottles containing the reagents for absorbing the 

* The proportions found to be best for obtaming yields of about 180 pei- 
cent, were 10 parts .of picric acid to 100 parts of bleaching powder. The 
exact proportion, however, depends on the quality of the latter. The 
material used genei’ally contained about 33 per cent, of available chlorine. 
The method adopted was do carry out a trial distillation with the above 
proportions. If it was found in the trial distillation that the effluent was at 
all yellow the amount of picric acid was lessened. If it was found that there was 
any tendency to frothing, a little extra was added. This was found to be a 
much more satisfactory method of work than vattempting to estimate each 
batch of bleaching powder. The t^st conditions for the reaction are for the 
bleaching liquor to be about 30°, when on the addition of solid picric acid the 
temperature very rapidly rises to distilling point and steam is only ugsgd-'" 
in the final stage of the reaction to carry over the last traces of 
Contrary to statements frequently made, no artificial of evading 

frothing is of any practical use. Once frothing commenc^®® badly, the yield 
steadily diminishes. On the laige scale, the only way of froth is to 

add a further small quantity of solid picric acid, a somewh!®'^ unpleasant, not 
to say dangerous operation. ' , 
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pi’odticfcs of decomposition. The various parts of the apparatus 
wore joined either by ground-glass joints or by sealing in tlie blow- 
pipe. 

In the earlier experiments the wash-bottles were charged with 
40 — 60 per cent, potassium hydroxide solution to absorb the 'whole 
of the products of decomposition. At the end of an experimental 
period the contents of the bottles were diluted to definite volume 
and estimations were made of the carbonate, nitrite, and chloride 
present. The method did not prove quite satisfactory, as the con- 
necting tubes were apt to become clogged with crystalline matter 
deposited, from the concentrated alkaline solution. It also proved 
difficult to obtain complete absorption of the carbonyl chloride. The 
latter difficulty was overcome by charging the last bottle with 
A/ 2-aIcoholic potassium hydroxide. Owing to the large bulks of 
concentrated alkali hydroxide required, and the long duration of the 
experiments, it proved troublesome to' make very exact corrections 
for the chlorides and carbonates contained in the original potassium 
hydroxide. 

In two experiments the ratio C02:N02:C1 was found to be 
1:1'003:2'14 and 1:0‘993:2'42 respectively. The theoretical ratio 
is 1:1-046: 2-42. 

In subsequent experiments the constituents of the mixture were 
absorbed separately. 

The first wash-bottle was charged with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, which absorbed the nitrosyl chloride, producing hyclrogen 
chloride and nitrosylsulphuric acid, 

NOCl -i- S02(0H)2 = SOs-OH-ONO HCl. 

The mixture of hydrogen chloride and carbonyl chloride was then 
passed into bottles containing either benzene or toluene to absorb 
the carbonyl chloride. The hydrogen chloride was either allowed to 
escape, or in some experiments was collected in copper sulphate 
solution. 

Exami nation of the Stil’phitriG Acid Ligiuo'c. 

The contents of the first bottle had all the properties of a solu- 
tion of nitrosylsulphuric acid in concentrated sulphuric acid. It 
did not, however, crystallise on long keeping in the ice-chest, even 
when the nitrosyl chloride had been passed through up to the limits 
of the capacity of the acid for efficient absorption. The liquor was 
therefore submitted to fractional distillation under diminished pres- 
sure. It was, not possible to.obtaha a coinplete Reparation .of the: 
sulphuric acid from the nitrosylsulphuric acid, since some of the 
latter passed over even in- the first runnings which, on keeping in 
the air for a short time, became distinctly blue. When about half 

y T. ? ' 
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tile arid liad passed over, the sides ot the receiver begH,i(. to Ijc 
coated with the well-known chainher crystals. On further distilla- 
tion solid deposited in the condensing tube, the liquid in the 
receiver crystallised, and the residue in the distilling flask solidified 
on cooling. 

This crystalline matter was purified, so far as possible, from free 
sulphuric acid by keeping it for many days on porous tile over 
sidplitiric acid in a desiccator, and occasionally scraping on to^ fresh 
tile. In this w’ay a quantity of approximately pure iiitrosylsul- 
phiiric acid was obtained as a white, crystalline mass, which began 
to soften at about 30® wnth evolution of vapour. Tlie crystals dis- 
solved in a trace of water to a blue liquid, were readily soluble in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and on dilution with much water gave 
a solution of sulphuric and nitric acid. The preparation contained 
no trace of chlorine. 

A specimen was analysed by estimation of sulphuric acid after 
dissolving in water, and by titration of the solution in concentrated 
sulphuric acid into permanganate (Found, S03=63‘86, oxygen re- 
quired = 11 ’93 Calc., SOo = 63'01; oxygen required = 12‘59 per 
cent.). 


E ixmnination of the Benzene, or Toluene Solutions. 

A toluene solution (114 c.c.), containing carbonyl chloride liber- 
ated in four days, was shaken with 150 c.c. of 40 per cent, potassium 
hydroxide solution in a closed bottle in the shaking machine for six 
hours. The alkaline layer was then made up to 260 c.c. Estima- 
tions of chloride and carbonate were made in this, and also in a 
control sample of potassium hydroxide, similarly treated. 

(1) 25 c.c. gave 2-6954 AgCl and 0'4487 CO. 2 . 

(2) 25 c.c. 2-6911 AgCl. 

(3) 26 c.c. control gave 0-0397 AgCl and 0*0372 CO.,. 

B.atio Cl :C02 = 1: 0-6266. 

Theory for CoG1.2 = l ;0*6205. 

This toluene solution, from the rate of decomposition given 
beioWj should have contained between 8-4 and 11’2’grams of car- 
boiijd chloride. It actually contained from the above analysis 9*16 
grams,._ 

In another experiment about 500 c.c. of benzene, containing the 
carbonyl eMorido produced in forty-one days, were boiled in a flask 
with a reflux condenser, the upper end of which was connected to a 
worm . condenser and receiver, both cooled' by a freezing mixture of 
vice and salt, when between. 7 and 8-'c.c.-:pf liquid ■ carbonyl chloride, 
boiling at 8°, were obtained- ■ 
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Miicii carbonyl chloride escaped condensat-ion under these condi- 
tions, and a considerable amount remained in the benzene. The 
residual solution was shaken with concentrated aqueous ammonia 
and the aqueous layer evaporated to dryness. The crystallised 
residue was mainly ammonium chloride, but a trace, of carbamide 
was isolated from it in the usual manner, and identified by its 
crystalline form, tbe biuret test, and the evolution of ammonia on 
treatment with soya-bean urease. 

For the further identification of the carbon3d chloride it was 
converted into benzopheiione by the Friedel and Crafts method. 
For this purpose about 250 c.c. of benzene, containing the carbonyl 
chloride evolved in seven to eight days, were u.sed. 

The benzopheiione crystallised from alcohol in the usual charac- 
teristic form, and melted at 48'5 — 49°. A mixture with a speci- 
iiieii from another source showed no change in melting point. The 
yield was about 62 per cent, of the theoretical, and was similar 
in order to that recorded by Friedel and Crafts (Ber., 1877, 10, 
1856). 

Dimetliyl-jj-amiiiobeuzoic acid was also obtained, with other pro- 
ducts, in needle-like crystals melting at 235°, by heating a toluene 
solution with dimethyraniline in a closed flask at 130° for several 
hours, and then distilling off the toluene in a current of steam. 

Bica mi nation of the Chlorojncrin left after Prolonged Heating. 

This was yellow, and completely volatile in steam, leaving no 
residue. On distillation the following fractions were obtained: 
up to 103°, 3 grams; 103 — 108°, 5*2 grams; 108 — 112°, 278'7 grams; 
residue in flask, 3‘8 grams. It was evidently unchanged chloro- 
picrin. 

The chloropicriu, after distillation in a current of steam, con- 
tained some nitrous fumes in solution, which were given off at the 
beginning of distillation and coloured the first fraction brown. 
These were easily displaced by a current of air. 

Fraction 3 was found to contain Cl = 64*79, and two specimens of 
the commercial chloropicriu used 64*82 and 64*92 respectively. 
CO.^NClg requires Cl = 64*71 per cent. 

Rate of decomposition. 

Chloropicriu (200 c.c.) was gently boiled for sixty-eight days, and 
58 c.c. remained at the end. It decomposed therefore at the rate of 
2*088 c.c. or 3*487 grams jrer day, and produced 2*099 grams of 
.carbo'uyl chloride per day. 

In another experiment in which the chloropicriu was kept rapidly 
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boiling, 64*6 grams of carbonyl chloride, determined from the 
increase in weight of the toluene wash-bottles, were obtained in 
twenty-three days, a rate of decomposition giving 2'8 grams per 
day. 

Ill order to ascertain whether this decomposition could be attri- 
buted to traces of moisture, the chloropicriii, which had been dried 
over calcium chloride and gave no reaction with anhydrous copper 
sulphate, was allowed to remain for several days with a large excess 
of phosphoric oxide. It was then transferred to the carefully dried 
apparatus and heated as described. Decomposition took place, and 
8 grams of carbonyl chloride were obtained in ninety-one hours, a 
rate of decomposition giving 2*097 grams per day, and of much the 
same order as before. The residual chloropicriii was found to con- 
tain Cl — 64*65 per cent. 

Physiologucai. Labobatoby. Rksearch Labobatoey, 

UisrivERSirY of Lomooir, West Riding Chemicad Oomfany. 

Sooth Kensington Miefield. 

[Received, Avgust 2 ,bUh, 1919.] 


CIX.“— TAe Temperature of Critical Solution of a 
Ternary Mixticre as a Criterion of Purity of 
n- Butyl Alcohol, The Preparation of Pure n- Butyl 
Alcohol, 

By Kennedy Joseph Previte Orton and David Charles Jones. 

Since the introduction of the fermentation process, «-butyl alcohol 
prepared from starch has become a common industrial product 
which will certainly find a use in chemical industry and not 
improbably as a solvent. 

We have examined some of its solubility relations with the 
object of finding in the temperature of critical solution ('^c.s.t.'’) 
with , other media a rapid and certain method of following the 
course of a fractionation by which butyl alcohol is being purified, 
or of detecting the presence of impurity in a specimen of butyl 
alcohol. It was pointed out in a previous paper (this voL, 
p. 1055), on a similar use of this method for toluene, that different 
impurities both present together in the liquid under investigation 
may have an opposite effect on the c.s.t. as on other physical 
properties. ITsually, however, the c.s.t. of a number of fractions 
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into wMch the liquid has been divided by distillation will reveal 
til© true condition of the liquid. 

The soliibilit}^ relations with water of the thse-e isomerides of 
^z-butyl alcohol have been studied by Alexeev Phys. Ghern., 

1886, [iii], 28, 305) and Timmermans {ZeiUtli. fhy&ihal. Chem., 
1907, 58, 129). 

te-rif .-Butyl alcohol is miscible with water at the ordinary 
temperature, whilst the solubility curve of wobutyL alcohol has a 
c.s.t. at 130° (Alexeev), and .sec.-hntyl alcohol one at 113'7° 
(Alexeev, Timmermans). Both curves show a maximum of 
mutual insolubility in the neighbourhood of 50'^. The solubility 
curve of 'n-butyl alcohol has not been followed up to the c.s.t., 
which will be well above 150°, but it shows a simSar maximum of 
insolubility at about 50°. 

As a criterion of purity, the binary c.s.t. with water would not 
only be at an inconvenient temperature and pressare, but useless 
for detecting the commonest impurity, namely, waiter. No other 
binary mixture seems available, for although ethyl alcohol forms 
a binary with petroleum, which has found a similar application 
in Crismex’s hands, and methyl alcohol with carbon disulphide, 
the higher alcohols are completely miscible with these liquids. A 
ternary mixture was therefore sought. 

A 14 per cent. (13-994 grams per 100 grams of solution) solu- 
tion of hydrochloric acid was chosen, as both very convenient for 
our purpose and sufficiently sensitive; it gives an upper c.s.t. at 
43 '5 5° and a lower at 9*6° with 7t-hutyl alcohol 

w-Butyl alcohol is completely miscible with conc«entrated hydro- 
chloric acid (20' per cent.) at the ordinary temperature (Liebeii 
and Rossi, Ann<den, 1871, 158 , 137). The presence of hydro- 
chloric acid causes a contraction of the solubility ring of the 
system butyl alcohol-water, in the same way as does ethyl alcohol 
that of the system methyl ethyl ketone-watei ^Bruni, Aui B. 
xlcccul. Lincei, 1899, [v], 8, 141). 

Fig. 1 represents the change in the system w-hntyl alcohol-water 
when hydrogen chloride is introduced. The solubility ring, KEp 
of water and butyl alcohol has, as yet, been followed over only a 
small section of the lateral portions; the intervention of the solid- 
liquid curve, prevents the realisation of the lower c.s.t. Jib 
When hydrogen chloride is present, the ring contracts ; V, the 
lower c.s.t., appears above the ice line, and th»ft upper, is now 
at a lower temperature. As the concentration, of the- hydrogen 
chloride' ■ increases,, ' the ring- further contracts 'untn, ,fi,nally, inisci- 
' 'bility is ' complete, 
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Aqueous siilpliuric and nitric acids give upper ternary c.s.t.’s, 
but no lower c.s.t.’s w'ere observed: 

Sulphuric acid (24 per cent.) gave a c.s.t, at 8°, nitric acid 
(35 per cent.) at 5°, 

Siilpliuric acid (20 per cent.) gave a c.s.t. at 80°, nitric acid 
(31 per cent.) at 37°. 

Tile method of determining the c.s.t., and. the apparatus 
employed, have been fully described in an earlier paper (Joe. cit.). 

The quantities of the acid solution and butyl alcohol which 
gave \''ery vividly the critical phenomena are : 

Acid solution, 1 c.c. ; biityl alcohol, 0'4958 c.c. 

Pipettes of the type used for toluene were constructed and care- 
fully calibrated to deliver these quantities with that exactness 
which we have shown (foe. cit.) to be so necessary. 

'The n-Buti/l AJeohoJ . — In order to prepare a pure w-butyl 


Fio. 1. 



alcohol, several specimens from various sources have been ex- 
amined. The untreated alcohols gave c.s.t. s with the standard 
aqueous hydrochloric acid varying- between such wide limits as an 
upper c.s.t. of 84° and complete miscibility, whereas pure butyl 
alcohol gives the value 43*55°. ■ 

Most of these crude alcohols, after treatment with ordinary 
chemical reagents— dilute acids to remove bases, sodium hydrogen 
sulphite to remove aldehydes and ketones, and boiling sodium 
h3rdro,xide to decompose esters — :aiid subsequent distillation, were 
found capable of giving a large percentage of material, the various 
fractions of which, on redistiUation, gave the same c.s.t. about 
43°. Some of the material, however, which was homogeneous so 
far as could be tested by distillation, gave c.s.t. ’s varying widely 
i'rorn this value; as one example, the c.s.t. was about 50°. and as 
another about 00°. 
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Ati examples of the behaviour of these crude butyl alcohols oit 
distillation, the following may be cited : 

( 1 ) A crude specimen (1000 c.c.) had an initial c.s.t. of 44‘8°. 
After drying with potassium carbonate, the c.s.t. was reduced to 
37*8°. On distillation through an eight-bulb still-head, the main 
fraction of 550 c.c., boiling at 116'5°, gave a c.s.t. of 46'8°. 

After chemical treatment and redistillation, a considerable 
quantity of homogeneous material could be obtained from this 
main fraction (as well as from other specimens which had been 
similarly treated), the c.s.t. of which was 43—44°. 

An alcohol (1000 c.c.) from another source, which was remark- 
able as being initially completely miscible with the standard hydro- 
chloric acid, on mere distillation through an eight-column Young 
and Thomas dephlegmator furnished 750 c.c. of a homogeneous 
material giving a c.s.t. of 43°. 

Two other examples may be mentioned of specimens which give 
after a similar treatment quite different values of the c.s.t. 

Table I shows a record of fractionation of a specimen giving an 
initial c.s.t. of 66'7°. 


Table I. 


Tempera - 

Yoliime of 

Cntica.1 

Tempera- 

Volume of 

Critical 

tu,re. 

distillate. 

point. 

ture. 

distillate. 

point. 

116-0“ 

10 o.c. 

6.3-1° 

116-3° • 

10 c.c. 

'61-.““ 

116-2 

10 „ 

61-7 

116-4 

10 

61-7 

116-3 

10 ,, 

.50-8 

116-4 

10 „ 

62-4 




1 116-5 

10 „ 

64-6 




i Residue. 

7 ,, 

above 00 


Treatment with chemical reagents left the value of the c.s.t. 
unaltered . 

The fractionation of another specimen, which gave after frac- 
tionation a homogeneous material wdth a c.s.t. of about 50°, is 
cited below (table II). 

One was thus unable, in the absence of a pure synthetic alcohol, 
to decide definitely whether the homogeneous material, giving a 
c.s.t. of 43°, contained an impurity impossible to remove by dis- 
tillation, which lowered the c.s.t., or whether the homogeneous 
material, giving a much higher c.s.t., contained impurities such 
as paraffins of similar boiling point, impossible to remove by dis- 
tillation or chemical treatment, which raised the c.s.t. 

It has been no simple matter to find a derivative of «.-butyl 
alcohol which would provide a means of obtaining the pure sub- 
stance. The derivative should- .preferably be a crystalline -solid,' 
into which the alcohol -co.nld 'he ..readily' converted, and from w.hich 

- Y 'y*' 
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as readily recovered witihoiifc chemical change of the alcoliol. The 
sodium salt of butyl salicylate meets these conditions. 

A large quantity of the alcohol, the fractionation of which is 
shown in the table (table IT), was converted into the salicylate ; 



Table II. 

Critical 

Fraction, 

Volume. 

aolution. point. 

1 

40 e.c. 

57-0“ 

2 

352 „ 

50-0 

1 

415 „ 

49-3 

4 

295 „ 

49-0 

5 

28 „ 

50-05 


the sodium salt is prepared by dropping the ester into a slight 
excess of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide which is being vigorously 
stirred. The sodium salt crystallises out immediately; it is 
collected and freed from alherent liquor by pressure. The salt is 
reconverted into the ester hy slowly adding both 10 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid and the solid salt to a large volume of cooled 
water which is being stirred. This process is repeated with the 
recovered ester. The ester is then hydrolysed by aqueous sodium 
hydroxide, and the butyl alcohol, saturated with water, is dried 
with potassium carbonate and distilled. Overheating, which would 
in itself lead to contamination, was avoided by using an oil-bath 
in this and other distillations. The table shows the values of the 
e.s.t.’s of the fractions in the final distillation. 



Table III. 

Weight of 

Critical 


fraction. 

solution 

Fraction. 

Grams. 

point. 

1 

10 

' 43-7° 

2 

27 

43-55 

3 

27 ■ 

43-55 

4 

30 

■ 43-5 

5 

20 

43-5 

Residue 

aboxit 5 

— 


It is seen that the material is now remarkably homogeneous. 
This ri-butyl alcohol, which gives an upper c.s.t. at 43'55° and a 
lower c.s.t. at 9-6° with 13-994 per cent, hydrochloric acid, has 
0-81^^17. 

'Relatlcm between the Concentration &f H^/drochloric 'AcM .and -the: 
Ternary Critical Soluti&n Temperatures ah serried with jx-Butyl 
Alcohol. ■ ‘ 

, . The c.s.t. is extremely sensitive to change in the concentration 
of the hydrogen chloride. Hydrochloric acid solutions of various 
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streiigtlis were made up, and a definite volume (1 c.c.) was added 
1,0 a definite volume of i^-butyl alcohol (0*4958 c.c.) in the ©xperi- 
inental tube. The table shows the experimental values, and Fig. 2 
the curves constructed from them. 

T.^ble IV. 

Critical solution points. 


Concentration of acid. ' ' • 

(Gi'aras in 100 grarn.s of .solution.) Upper. J.,owe!‘. 

13- 994 43*55® 9*6“ 

14- 068 41*8 12-1 

14*133 36*8 16-3 

14-248 27*4 25*0 


Fig. 2. 



Percentage concentration of HCI. 

So small a change in the concentration of the hydrochloric acid 
as 0*254 per cent, alters the upper c.s.t. by 16*15*^, and the lower 
by 15 '4°'. This great sensitiveness would afford a means of ascer- 
taining whether Wo solutions of hydrochloric acid within a small 
range were of accurately identical concentration. 

The measurement of the concentration of the hydrochloric acid 
solution has required exceptional care. As the most accurate 
process, a determination was chosen based on the measurements 
of the iodine (by N /20-thiosulphate, and starch indicator), set free 
from a mixture of potasBium iodide and iodate, in which the 
amount of iodat© is very accurately known. (Fuller details 
of. the;.. procedure will .appear, it'.is-. hoped, .in another, place.) , This 
method, has .'been fully tested, and . the , ■accuracy with . which 

Y 3 
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Hie sohitioM oi: hydrochloric acid has been measured is reprc 
sented by the number 1 4-248 lO'OOl per cent. This mean error 
corresponds with a difference of 0‘05° in the c.s.t. of the system 
a-biityl alcohol-water-liydrochloric acid. This particular solution 
of hydrochloric acid was used throughout the experiments on the 
purification of w-bntyl alcohol. 

Obviously, in preparing an aqueous hydrochloric acid for the 
purpose of following the purification of a -butyl alcohol, the con- 
centration of the hydrochloric acid used need not be known with 
such accuracy. With the ordinary volumetric solutions, accurately 
standardised, and by using standard burettes, the concentration 
of the hydrochloric acid can he ascertained as 14-0 + 0-02 per 
cent., and by a gravimetric analysis as 14‘0 ±0-005 per cent. 
The divergence in the c.s.t. corresponding with this mean error 
will amount to 1° in the one and to 0-25° in the other. 


The Seri-Htivenefi.^ of the Critical Solvfion Temperntvre to 
Im purities. 

Water . — Water is one of the components of the system, and its 
effect as an impurity in the w-butyl alcohol is seen from table V to 
be comparatively slight; 1 per cent, of water raises the upper 
c.s.t. by 1°. Here, as in all these experiments on the effects of 
impurities, the concentration of the hydrogen chloride remains 
constant, the composition of the system only altering in the relative 
proportions of ??-butyl alcohol and wa'ter. The immensely different 
effect produced when the concentration of the u -butyl alcohol 

. . 1 j-T. j.* concentration of HCl . . , 

remains constant, while the ratio — — is varied, 

concentration or .rigO 

is seen from the results on the relation between the concentration 
of the hydrochloric acid and the c.s.t., when a change of 0*25 per 
cent, leads to a fall or rise in the c.s.t. of 16°. 

An explanation of this diver-gence is forthcoming from a con- 
sideration of the isothermal diagram at 43 '66°. 

In Fig. 3, Tf (80 per cent, of butyl alcohol) and A (8 per cent, 
of butyl alcohol) represent, roughly, the composition of a saturated 
solution of water in ?/--butyl alcohol and of alcohol in water at 
this temperature. E represents the composition of the system at 
the ternary c.s.t. at 43'55°. (HG1 = 10'15; f?.«-biityl alcohol = 
27-45; water =--62*4 per cent.) 

From these results, it appears that the binodal curve has the 
general form shown — a curve with a very flat top. The line 
OKP- represents the composition of the system with constant con- 
centration of «-bntyl alcohol, and the line QKR the composition of 
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the system with constant concentration of hydrochloric acid. 
From E, movement along ESP, that is, decrease in the concentra- 
tion of the hydrochloric acid, with a corresponding increase in 
the concentration of water, the concentration of -the alcohol being 
constant, brings the system into the heterogeneous region ; by 
movement along ETQ, that is, decrease in the concentration of 
water, with a corresponding increase in the concentration of the 
alcohol, the concentration of the hydrochloric acid being constant, 
the system is brought again into the heterogeneous region, but at 


Fio. 3. 



110 point is it far removed from the binodal curve, which, it again 
cuts at T”. 

Let KT represent a 1 per cent, change in the ratio 

-butyl alcohol ^ concentration of the hydrochloric acid being- 
water , 

constant, then liS, which equals ET, represents a 1 per cent. 

change in the ratio the concentration of the 

water 

alcohol being constant. Id is obviously very much further removed 
from the binodal surface than IT. Hence, as a result of the form 
of the binodal curves, a far larger change of temperature would 
be required to bring the system, at S on to a binodal curve than 
the sy stein at T on to a ■ .curve. 

The results obtained' with' the/other ’substances,' namely, ■ toluene, 
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etiivl alcoliol, and amyl alcolaol, which have been tested, appear iu 
table Y and Fig.- 4. 

The c.s.t. is extremely sensitive to the presence of such a sub- 
stance as toluene, the solubility of which in water so greatly differs 
from that of w-butyl alcohol. One per cent, of toluene in the 
butjd alcohol raises the upper and depresses the lower c.s.t. by 
Paraffin, which- is less soluble, has a still greater effect. 


Fio. 4. 



Upper criUcal mltdion temperaturea. 

30° 32® 34° 36° 38° 40° 42° 44° 46° 48° 50° 52° 54° 

Lower critic(d solution temperedztrea. 

-1° 1° 3° 5° 7° 9° 11° 13° 15° 17° 19° 21° 23° 


Discontmmus curves represent the effect of impurity on &ie lower c.s.t. 
GonUnuous curves represent &ie effects on the upper c.s.t. 

The c.s.t. is thoroughly sensitive to the presence of homologues. 
One per cent, of ethyl alcohol lowers the upper c.s.t. by IP, and 
i cent, of amyl alcohol raises the upper c.s.t. b37’ correspond- 
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ing alterations being observed in tlie lower c.s.t. Rough experi- 
ments with n-propyl, ?’sobutyl, and sec. -butyl alcohols show a less, 
blit still an appreciable, effect. One per cent, of ^?-propyl alcohol 
lowers the c.s.t. by 6*1°, 1 per cent, of «sobutyl alcohol by 0*7°, 
and 1 per cent, of 5cc. -butyl alcohol by 1*9° The relations of 
the c.s.t.'s of isomerides are being more fully examined. 

The values of the c.s.t. in table Y were obtained when the 
quantities of the two constituents delivered respectively by the 
two pipettes were used, that is, 1 c.c, of the standard hydrochloric 
acid and 0-4958 c.c. of impure ?i-butyl alcohol. The ''percentage” 
of admixture is by weight in the n-biityl alcohol. 


Water present, per cent. 

Table V. 

0 2-677 

2*796 

10*75 

4-034 

Upper c.s.t 

43-1)0° 

45-7° 

46*2° 

52*35° 

47*95° 

Lower c.s.t 

9-6 

8-2 

7*9 

3-0 

G-5 

Toluene present, per 

cent 

Upper c.s.t 

Lower c.s.t 

0 

43-55° 

9-6 

0-1422 

47-4° 

5-8 

0*3157 

50*1° 

3*15 

0-5077 

53-2“ 

-1-15 


Amyl alcohol present, 

per cent. 

0 

0-5910 

0*8366 

2-666 

1*415 

Upper c.s.t 

43-65° 

46*95° 

47*6° 

53*8° 

50*1° 

Lower c.s.t 

9-6 

6-75 

5-8 

-0-9 

3*25 

Ethyl alcohol present, 

per cent 

Upper c.s.t 

Lower c.s.t 

0 

43-55° 

9-6 

0*6288 

35-3° 

16*8 

00 
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CX. — The Action of Grignard Reagents on the Estes's 
of Certain Dicarboxylic Acids. 

By Harev Hep WORTH . 

The action of G-rignard reagents on the esters of the simpler satur- 
ated aliphatic dicarboxylic acids has been the subject of several 
investigations. YaXeur {Compt. rend., ISOl, 182, 833) obtained 
diterfeiary glycols by the action ' of . magnesium methyl iodide and 
magnesiuin . ethyl iodide on ethyl oxalate, ethyl malonate, and 
ethyl succinate, and somewhat later {Compt. rend., 190$^ 136, 
694) . prepared benzbpinacone, ' and:; tetraphenylbutanediol by , the. 
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action of magnesium phenyl bromide on methyl oxalate and ethyl 
succinate respectively. Dilthey and Last (Ber.^ 1904, 37, 2639) 
claimed to have prepared ^-benzopinacolin from ethyl oxalate, and 
magnesium phenyl bromide, and diplieiiylphenacylcarbinoi, 
COPli'Cl-I^-CPlio'OH, from ethyl succinate in a similar way. 
Valeur, hov/ever, still claimed that the product of the action of 
magnesium phenyl bromide on methyl or ethyl oxalate is benzo- 
pinacone (Vom-pt. rend., 1904, 139, 480). Again, Harries 
{Anncdcn, 1905, 343, 363) prepared /3e-dimethylliexane^^e-diol, 
OH*CMe 2 *CII. 2 *CH 2 *CMe. 2 ‘OB[, by the interaction of magnesium 
methyl iodide and ethyl succinate. In all these investigations the 
experimental conditions have been such as would favour attack 
on botli. carboxyalkyl groups by the Grignard compound employed, 
with the result that almost invariably fully substituted glycols or 
compoiiiidvS of an analogous nature have been produced. 

An exception arises in the work of Slavjanov (J. Russ. .Pht/x. 
Vhein. Boc., 1907, 39, 140), who, during the course of some experi- 
ments on the preparation of hexamethylcyc/opropane, incidentally 
obtained some ^-hydroxy-aajS-trimethylbutyric acid, 
OH-CMeo-CMe^-COgH, 

by the action of magnesium methyl iodide on methyl dimetliyl- 
laalonate. The only other evidence of selective action of Grignard 
reagents on one of the two carboxyalkyl groups of the esters of 
the simpler aliphatic dicarboxylic acids appears to be that of 
Egorova (,/. Rnss. Phtjs. Chem. Soc., 1909, 41, 1454), who acted 
on ethyl oxalate with magnesium ferjJ.-butyl chloride, and obtained, 
amongst other products, a-hydroxy-)8jS-diinethylbiityric acid, 
CMe.pCH(OH)*C02H, and a-ethoxy-i8j3-dimethylbutyric acid, 
CMe 8 ’CH(OEt)*cd 2 H; whilst, in the hope of finding a convenient 
method of obtaining ct-ketonic acids, the action of Grignard 
reagents on ethyl oxalate was investigated by Iiiglis and Mason 
(P., 1909, 25, 195), but the work described in this note is incom- 
plete and does not appear to have been subsequently published. 

Ill view of the fact that the discrepancy between the observa- 
tions of Slavjanov (iloc. ck.) and the results of other workers might 
be attributed either to a form of steric hindrance exerted by the 
methyl-substituting groups of the ester of dimetliylmaloiiic acid 
or to the fact that Slavjanov used only three equivalents of mag- 
nesium and methyl iodide, whereas Valeur, Dilthey, and Plarries 
used at least four equivalents, it was -decided to carry out experi- 
ments to- ascertain whether, by suitable control, the action of the 
Grignard reagent on the esters of certain aliphatic dicarboxylic 
acids could be confined to one carboxyalkyl group. 

.. In this connection, it is interesting to note that Grignard 
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reagents react in a rather anomaious and unexpected manner with 
ethyl acetoacetate and its alkyl derivatives. Thus G-rignard has 
shown {Compt. rend., 1902, 134 , 849) that magiiesium methyl 
iodide and ethyl acetoacetate give methane, hydrogen, and un- 
changed ester, the ester thus reacting in the enolic form. On the 
other hand, the nionoetliyl derivative of ethyl acetoacetate and 
magnesium methyl iodide react to give some ethyl j8-hydroxy-a- 
ethylisovalerate, 0 H'CM 62 * 0 HEt'CO 2 Et, whilst methyl diethyi- 
acetoacetate does not react at all. Again, McKenzie (T., 1906, 88, 
380) has shown that mentliyl acetoacetate. reacts as though entirely 
enolic. 

Experiments have been carried out on the action of magnesiiun 
methyl iodide and magnesium ethyl bromide on ethyl oxalate, 
ethyl malonate, ethyl ethylmaloiiate, ethyl dimetliylmalonate, and 
ethyl succinate, using about 2’ 5 equivalents of magnesium and 
alkyl haloids to one of ester. With the exception of ethyl malon- 
ate, which appears to react entirely in the enolic form, the reaction 
has been so regulated as to confine the action of the Grignard coin- 
pouaid almost completely to one carboxyalkyl group. 

In these experiments it was not found necessaiy to prepare the 
Grignard reagent separately, as the best results were obtained by 
dropping a mixture of alkyl haloid and ester into a well-stiinred 
and cooled mixture of magnesium powder and dry etlier (compare 
Davies and Kipping, T., 1911, 99 , 296). The mixture of alkyl 
lialoid and ester was added at such a rate as to keep the reaction 
just perceptibly in progress. 

In this way a-hydroxyhs-obutyric acid and a-liydroxy- a- ethyl- 
butyric acid were prepared from ethyl oxalate, l3-hydroxy-a-ethyl- 
/-so valeric acid from ethyl ethylmaloiiate, ^-hydrox 3 ’’-aa^-trimethyl- 
butyric acid from ethyl dimethylmalmiate, and 'wohexolaetone and 
■y-etliyl-//-liexolactone from ethyl succinate. 

Kow Shihata has shown (T., 1909, 95, 1449) that Grignard 
reagents react with ortho-phthalic esters to give derivatives of 
phtlialide, in which only one carboxyalkyl group of the phthalic 
ester is attacked. He compares this reaction with the production 
of tetra-alk 3 dbutanedioIs from ethyl succinate and Grignard com- 
pounds (Valeur, loc. cii.), and concludes from this, together with 
the work of Bethmann {ZeiUch. pht/sikak Ohem., 1890, 5, 409) on 
succinic acid, that in the latter compounds the twm' carboxyl groups 
are in the tea //s-position, whereas in o~phthalic acid the carbox}'! 
groups are in the cfs-position. lli has now been shown that the 
action of the Grignard compound may be confined to qiie carboxy- 
alkyl group in the case of ethyl: succiuate with the production of 
yy-dialkyibutyrolactones, ■'.■■from ■/■which ■'■■■■it ■ might equally 'well be. 
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concluded that the two' carboxyl groups in succinic acid are in the 
c/'.s-position. All that can be safely inferred, however, seems tO' be 
that in the intermediate compounds obtained by the interaction of 
Grignard compounds and ethyl succinate or orthophtiialic esters, 
the hydroxyl and carboxyalkyl groups are possibly in the c«s-posi- 
tion, and in the absence of any strictly quantitative data it is 
somewhat hazardous to draw any conclusions as to the steric 
structures of succinic and phthalic acids from such observations. 

Experimental. 

Prejxtration of a-Hydroxy-a-ethylh\ityric Add from Ethyl Oxalate. 

Three hundred grams of dry ether and 10 grams of magnesium 
powder were introduced into a wide-necked flask provided with a 
stirrer, dropping funnel, and condenser, and surrounded by ice. 
Ten grams of ethyl bromide were placed in the flask, and after the 
reaction had started a mixture of 73 grams of ethyl oxalate and 
126 grams (2 *5 mols.) of ethyl bromide was added at such a rate 
as to keep the reaction proceeding slowly. The rest of the mag- 
nesium, 21 grams (2*5 mols.), was added from time to time so as to 
keep the magnesium always in excess. Towards the end of the 
reaction the contents of the flask became very viscous. Stirring 
was continued for an hour after the whole of the magnesium had 
been added, after which the mixture was allowed to remain over- 
night at the ordinary temperature. 

Tlie mixture was then heated on a water-bath for two hours and, 
after cooling, ice-cold water followed by 40 per cent, sulphuric acid 
was slowly added until the whole of the magnesium had dissolved. 

A brown oil separated, and after its removal the residue was 
extracted four times with ether. The oil and ethereal extract were 
combined, dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate, and the ether 
removed by distillation, when 61 grams of a brown, rather viscous 
■oil remained- , . 

This oil was then distilled, when about 53 grams passed over 
between 172° and 185°. At 210° there was evidence of decomposi- 
tion and the distillation was stopped. The fraction distilling at 
172— -185° was fractionated in a five-pear column, when about 
48 grams distilled at 174 — 180° and about 4 grams at 180—186°. 
The latter proved to Be principally unchanged ethyl oxalate. 

The fraction distilling at 174 — 180° was redistilled, when 45'6 
grams (57 j>er cent.) of ethyl a-hydroxy-a-ethylbutyrate distilled at 
175 — 177° (corr.') (Erankland and Duppa, Anruden, 1863, 126, 
109). 

Sixteen grams of the ester were boiled under reflux with 5 grains 
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(IJ mois.) of sodium hydroxide for two hours. After cooling and 
acidifying, a solid separated, which was removed, and the residue 
extracted six times with ether. There were obtained 12 grams of 
an acid, which crystallised from light petroleum in long needles 
melting at 79'5°. 

The identity of this acid with a-hydroxy-a-ethylbutyric acid was 
established by conversion into its barium salt (Found, Ba = 34'22j 
calc., Ba = 34'3 per cent.) and by its conversion into the ethylwo- 
crotonic acids on repeated distillation (Fittig, Annalen, 1904, 334, 
101 ). 


Preparaiioti of a-Hydroxyimhutyr'ic Acid from "Ethyl Omcdate. 

This was carried out on exactly the same lines as the preparation 
of a-hydroxy-a-ethylbutyric add described above, except that 
methyl iodide was used instead of ethyl bromide. Sevent35'-tb.re€ 
grams of ethyl oxalate were treated with 30 grams (2'6 mols.) of 
magnesium powder and 180 grams (2 ‘5 mols.) of methyl iodide; 
39'6 grams (60 per cent.) of an oil boiling at 150 — 151° were 
obtained, and the identity of this with ethyl a-hydroxyisobutyrate 
was confirmed by conversion of 10 grams of the ester into the acid. 
The latter melted at 78° and the barium salt was analysed (Found, 
Ba = S9*82.; calc., Ba = 39‘98 per cent.) (Frankland and Duppa, 
Annale^i, 1865, 183, 80; Fittig, iUd., 1877, 188, 54). 

Several attempts were made to increase these yields by variations 
in the addition of the reagents, but in no case was a yield greater 
than 60 per cent, obtained. Unless the addition of alkyl haloid 
and ester is made very slowly, a considerable amount of a by- 
product, which is probably a butanediol, is formed. 

Preparaiion of y-Ethyloi-hexolactone from Ethyl Succinate. 

Eighty-seven grams of diethyl succinate (b. p, 215 — 216°) were 
treated with 30 grams (2'5 mols.) of magnesium powder and 136 
grams (2‘5 mols.) of ethyl bromide in 400 c.c. of dry ether as 
described in the preparation of ethyl a-hydroxy-a-ethylbutyrate. 
After removal of the ether, an oil was obtained, of which the 
greater part distilled at 125— '140°/ 23 mm,, although a little passed 
over at 120—123°. The former fraction, weighing 32 grams, was 
fractionated under the ordinary pressure, when 26 grams distilled 
at 227—232° (corr.). This fraction was freed from any unchanged 
ethyl succinate by boiling under reflux with 16 grams of sodium 
hydroxide for two hours, acidifying with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, and boiling for a' further ; half-hour, . when' an .'.oil separated,. 
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on tlie surface. This was removed and the residue extracted eight 
times with ether. The oil and ethereal extract were then combined 
and washed with a little sodium carbonate to remove succinic acid. 
After removal of the ether, 27 grams of an oil remained, wliieh on 
redistillation, boiled at 229 — 231° (corr.). 

A further 6 grams of the lactone were obtained by working up 
the fraction distilling at 120— 123°/23 mm. The total yield was 
33 grams (46 per cent, of the theoretical). 

The identity of this compound with ■y-ethyl-.'/-hexolactone was 
established by its conversion into the barium salt of 7 -hydroxy--y- 
etliyWi-hexoic acid (Wischen, Antialeii, 1867, 143, 262; Emniert, 
/icr., 1888, 15, 1851). The latter was obtained as an amorphous 
powder, readily soluble in water or alcohol, which on recrystallisa- 
tioii from alcohol gave Ba = 30T2 (calc., Ba = 30T7 per cent.). 

Prepumtion of isoH exolactone from 'Etli ffl Succinate. 

Eighty-seven grams of diethyl succinate were treated with 30 
grams (2'5 mois.) of magnesium and 177 grams (2*5 mols.) of 
methyl iodide exactly as described above. An oil (57 grams ; 50 
per cent, of the theoretical) was eventually obtained which boiled 
at 200—202° (Blanc, Compt. rend., 1904, 138, 579; 139, 65). The 
identity of this with Mohexolactone was established by conversion 
into the barium salt of y-hydroxyfA'ohexoic acid (Found, Ba = 34‘3; 
calc., Ba = 34'3 per cent.). 

Experiments were carried out in which the whole of the ethyl 
succinate was placed in the flask and the ethyl bromide slowly 
added, but the reaction was more difiicult to control and no greater 
yield was obtained. 

Action of Mafftiemm Methyl Iodide m Ethyl Malona-te. 

A mixture of 16 grams of ethyl malonat© (b. p. 198°) and 36 
grams of methyl iodide (2 *5 mols.) was added drop by drop to 
6 grams of magnesium in 100 c.c. of dry ether as described under 
the preparation of a-liydroxy-a-ethylbutyric acid from ethyl oxal- 
ate. On decomposing the product with water and dilute sulphuric 
acid, the greater part of the ethyl malonate was recovered un- 
changed. From this it would appear that under these conditions 
ethyl malonate reacts in. the enolic form. 

A.ction. of Magnesium Methyl Iodide on Ethyl Eihylnudouate. 

A mixture of 19 grams of ethyl ethylmalonate (b. p. 204 — 206°) 
and 36 grams of methyl iodide (2*6 mols.) was added drop by drop 
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to a weli-cooled and stirred mixture of 6 grams of inagnesium and 
100 c.c. of dry ether as described before. Tlie mixture was allowed 
to remain overnight at the ordinary temperature and tlieii heated 
under reflux, on a water-hath, for three hours. 

After decomposing, an oil was obtained, the greater part of 
which distilled at 200 — 207° and proved to be ethyl ethylmaionate. 
About 5 grains of a fraction of higher boiling point (220 — 240°) 
was collected, and on hydrolysis gave an acid wliich, when crystal' 
lised from light petroleum containing a little acetone, melted at 
72°. This acid appeared to be j8diydroxy-a-etliyltsovaleric acid, 
obtained by Grignard (Com.pt. rend., 1902, 134, 849) by the action 
of magnesium methyl iodide on ethyl ethylacetoacetate. The 
barium salt on analysis gave Ba=32’07 (calc., Ba~32Tl per cent.) 


A ction of Magnemim Methyl Iodide on Ethyl Dimethyhmdojirtte. 

Siavjanov (loe. Cf.) obtained jSS-dihydroxy-iS-yyS-tetrametliylpeu- 
tane and jS-3iydroxy-aa;8-trimethylbutyric acid by heating one 
equivalent of ethyl dimethylmalonate mth three equivalents of 
magnesium and methyl iodide in the presence of dry ether, on a 
water-bath for three to five hours. 

A mixture of 19 grams of ethyl dimethylmalonate and 36 grams 
of methyl iodide (2'5 mols.) was added drop by drop to a well- 
cooled and stiiTed mixture of 6 grains of magnesium in 100 c.c. of 
dry ether, as decribed before. The mixture w'as allowed to remain 
overnight at the ordinary temperature, and then heated under 
reflux on a water-bath for three hours. 

After decomposing, an oil sejoarated which on distillation gave a 
fraction (9 grams) boiling at 190 — 210° and a second fraction 
(7 grams) boiling at 220 — 250°. The former proved to be ethyl 
dimethylmalonate, whilst the latter, on hydrolysis, gave an acid 
which on purifying by sublimation melted at 151 — 152°. This acid 
appeared to be identical with ^-hydroxy-aa6-triraethylbutyric acid 
first prepared by Eeforinatsky (Ber,, 1895, 28, 2839). During tiie 
hydrolysis of the fraction boiling at 220 — 250° a little insoluble 
material remained, which on recrystallisation melted at 77°. This 
was probably jSS-dihydroxy-jSyyS-tetramethylpentane, but there was 
insufficient material for further examination. 

Preliminary experiments on this iiiyestigation were carried out 
at University College, Nottingham,, in 1915, under' the direction 
■■.of 'Prof. 'Kipping.; ■ .■, 

The -author is indebted’ to the Research Committee of Me,ssrs. 
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OXL — The Melting Points of the Stibstituted Amides 
of the Normal Fatty Acids. 

By Philip Wilfred Robertson. 

OuB knowledge of the physical properties of homologous series is 
largely due to the researches of Krafft. Whereas the densities 
approximate to a constant value as the series is ascended, the melt- 
ing points and boiling points continue to rise, although the succes- 
sive differences become smaller and smaller. To this general rule, 
however, the normal fatty acids form a noteworthy exception, since 
their melting points fall to a minimum and then subsequently rise, 
and further since the values for the odd and the even members 
fall on two distinct curres. This exceptional behaviour has been 
attributed to the association of the earlier members of the series, 
which itself is probably not unconnected with the arrangement of 
the atoms in space. Some years ago it was pointed out (Robertson, 
T., 1908, 03, 1033) that the amides, anilides, and p-toluidides 
showed an even greater irregularity, which was explained, rather 
vaguely, as being due to molecular dissymmetry. In the hope of 
obtaining a nearer insight into the relationship between melting 
point and clieinieal composition, certain new series, in particular, 
bromo-derivatives, have now been investigated. In the meantime a 
systematic search through the earlier and more recent literature 
had revealed a considerable discrepancy between the values pub- 
lished by different observers; in some cases the melting points given 
for a compound differed by as much as 20^. In these circumstances 
it was felt necessary to make a complete redeterinination of the 
melting points of these series. The correctness of a given melting 
point would appear to depend essentially on the following factors : 
(a) the identity of the normal fatty acid employed in the prepara- 
tion, (5) its purity, and especially its freedom from neighbouring 
homologues, which in the final product can be separated often only 
with the greatest difficulty ; (c) the purity of the product (especially 
whea it 3® very readily soluble and tends to separate as an oil), 
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wliicii was attained by numerous recrystallisations from different 
soiventsj (d) tlie accuracy of the melting point determination. As 
is indicated in the sequel, every effort has been made to fulfil these 
conditions. 

The melting points of the amides, anilides, p-toluidides, o-tohi- 
idicles, yf-bromoanilides, o-bromo-p-toluidides, tribroino-anilides, 
jS-naphtliylamides, and a-bromo-jS-naphthylamides are collected in 
the following tables. Each series will first of all be considered sepa- 
rateljr and then the results will be discussed as a whole. 


No. of carbon 
atoms in chain. 


Table I. 


Amides. 
M. p. 


AniKdes. 
M. p. 


^-Toluidides. 
M. p. 


2 

3 

82° 

77’ 

112° 

106° 

153° 

120“ 

4 

5 

115 

106 

96 

63 

75 

74 

6 


101 

96 

92 

65 

73 

SO 

8 

9 

105 

99 

55 

61 

70 

84 

10 

11 

99 

99 

70 

71 

78' 

80 

12 


100 


78 


87 



13 


100 


so 


88 

14 

15 

103 


84 


9.3 


] („t 


100 


89 


98 


1,8 


109 


94 


102 



Amides (Table Ij Eig, 1). 


As is clearly visible in the figure, the melting points of the odd 
and even members fall on two distinct curves, which, although not 
superposable, rise and fall in the same manner at corresponding 
places. The initial rise is characteristic only of the amides; the 
substituted amides, and the fatty acids also, show a fall in melting 
point at the beginning of the series. It is to be noted that the 
lower fatty amides, like the corresponding acids, are considerably 
associated; but the type of melting-point curve is quite different in 
the two series. , . ■ 

Anilides (Table 1; Fig. 2). 

The melting points of the even anilides fall to a sharp minifflum 
at the eighth member, with a noticeable flattening between the 
fourth and' sixth, members. .. The ' large fall .in' melting point, 
between the Cg-, and the Gg anilide, ao::Iess.,th'an 37°, is very remark- 
able.'. 
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The odd series shows a similar large fall followed by a slight rise 
at the fifth member, corresponding with the flattening in the even 
series. It is to be noticed that this curve is, at the beginning, 
exactly the reverse of the odd curve of the amides. The factor cau.s- 
iiig the irregularity apparently is acting in the reverse sense in 

Fig. 3. ■■ 

\>-Toluiduhjs. 


(Even member.^ ; odd niembers 



two series until its effect is eliminated by another factor, some func- 
tion of the molecular weight, which begins to operate higher in the 
series.' 

■]^Toluidides (Table I; Fig, 3). 

The introduction of a methyl group in the para-position of the 
anilides causes a fimdamental change in the melting-point relation- 
ships* 111 the even series the noticeably large initial fall is followed 
by a very slow decrease to the minim lim at the eighth member, 
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111 tiie odd series., on the other .hand, the initial fall is followed 
by a slight rise and subsequent fall to a second minimum at the 
eleventh member. 

Table II- 

Ko. of carbon o-Toluidicles. o-Bromo-^j-toluiclides. ^s-Bromo-anilides. 


atoms in chain. 

M. p 


M. 

P- 

M. p. 

2 


HO® 


118° 


167° 


3 


87" 


111° 

149" 

4 


79 


. 90 


115 


5 


70 


100 

108 

6 


71 


84 


105 


7 


68 


90 

98 

8 


60 


78 


103 


9 


73 


86 

100 

10 


78 


82 


102 


11 


78 


91 

102 

12 


83 


85 


104 


13 


85 


95 

— 

14 


8S 


89 


107 


15 





— 

— 

16 





— 


110 


17 





— 



18 


97 


97 


114 


Fig. 4. 
o-Tohiidides. 

(Even members ; odd members -----) 

np^ 

}1Q 

no 

too 

p 

7> 

(oo 

2. 3 4 s <0 7 3 9 u II 14 IS lb 17 18 

No. ojGaalKifi cdx>mjs ^<:ham,. 

o-Toluidides (Table II; Fig. 4). 

Both the odd and even members form the typical curve, that is, 
the melting points fall to a znitiimiiitt and then rise again with 
increasing slownbss as , the series is ascended. 
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In Figs. 1 to 4 it is seen that after the eleventh member the melt- 
ing points of the odd compounds fall slightly below the even values, 
which behavioim characterises the fatty acids also. This appears to 
be the general rule, to which the next series is, however, an excep- 
tion. 

Q-Bromo-i>ioluidides (Table II; Fig. 5). 

The even and the odd series form typical curves, approxiinatel}^ 
parallel to each other. 

Whereas the odd melting points generally tend to coincide witli 
or fall slightly heiow the even values, at all events with compounds 

Fm. 5. 

o-Brmno-yi-toluididKS. 

(Even membei's ; odd meml>©i‘s ) 


N.p. 



of high molecular weight, here their average melting point is no 
less than 6° higher. It has not been found possible to correlate this 
noticeable difference in behaviour with any other characteristic of 
the , series. 

■^-Bromo-amlides (Table II; Fig. ?). 

As is seen in Fig. 7, in which the melting points of the even 
series only are plotted, there is a large fall from the second to the 
fourth member, followed by a further slow fall to a minimum at 
the Cjo compound. The odd values- fall somewhat below the even 
and show a minimum at the seventh member. 
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Table III. 



2:4: O-Tri- 

)3-Naphtliyl- 

0 -Bron to- 

of carbon 

bromo-anilides. 

ainides. 

n'll aph thy lam id 

Qs in chain. 

M. 

p. 

M. p. 

M. p. 

2 

232“' 


132° 

138° 



203^ 

. — 

139" 

4 

170 


125 

139 

5 



112“ 

130 

(] 

136 


107 

120 

7 


134 

101 

Hi 

8 

131 


103 

104 

t) 


131 

103 

103 

10 

120 


104 

102 

11 


120 

— 

— 

12 

120 


100 

99 

12 



107 

— 

U 

124 


lOS 

100 

15 



— 

— 

16 

124 


— 

— 

17 

18 

120 


112 

100 


2 : 4: : Q-Tnhranio-aiiiluhji (Talile III; Fig. 7). 

The rapid initial fall in melting point noticed in the /j-bromo- 
anilides heomes in this series even more exaggerated, and the mini- 
muni is now higher in the series. The curve for the odd members is 
almost coincident with the even curve. 


flip. 

130 

140 

(20 

uo 

m 

9c 

I; ^-Naphl^plamides. II. 


Fro . 6 
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ft j>hf ]) (Table HI; Fig. 6). 

Tiie comparatively slow initial fall in melting point difTereiitiates 
this series from those hitherto considered. The curve for the odd 
members at first falls slightly below and then coincides with the 
even curve. 

Fig. 7. 



I. AnilM-es, II. -p-Toluidides. III. o-Bixmo-p-toluidideti. 

IV. p-Brotno-miilides. V. Tnbrofm'amifde’S. 

a-Snmio-^-naphthi/htmidesi (T&hle 111 ; Mg. &). 

The effect of introducing a bromine atom is to change the initial 
slow fall in melting point of the jB-naphthylaniides into a very slight 
rise, and to cause the minimum to occur higher in the series. The 
curves for the odd and even members tend to coincide. 

General, Ducttuimi,. 

From an inspection of Fig. 7, in which several typical curves are 
collected, it appears that the higher melting-point curves {a) have a 
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"reaber initial, fall, (b) are flatter in the neiglibourliood o|,' tins 
minima, (c) have minima which occur higher up in the seriea. 

If the initial fall in melting point is to be attril^iited to the 
greater association of the earlier members, as in the case of the fatty 
acids, it might be expected to become much less for a series of 
compounds like the tribromo-anilides, in which the diortho-groiip- 
ing would prevent molecular association. This initial fall must 
tlieii be due to some other cause. It should be noticed that it is 
at all events unconnected with the weight of the substituent 
radicle. Thus the anilides and ^-toluidides have totally different 
types of curve, as likewise the 2>-bromo-anilides and the o-bromo-^?- 
toliiidides. 

At a certain distance up the series, in most of the cases examined 
at about the fourteenth member, the curves tend to become parallel, 
rising somewhat less rapidly as the weight of the substituent group 
increases. It would seem then that at this stage the causes of the 
initial fall in melting point, and the variations in the early part 
of the curve generally, had been eliminated, and that some single 
factor, probably the molecular weight, was operative only. 

The molecules of a solid may be regarded as being held together 
in a condition of strain by some force, possibly magnetic (Oxley), 
on the magnitude of which depend double refraction in particular 
and the physical properties of the solid generally. The energy of 
the molecules is almost entirely vibrational, half of which is kinetic 
and half potential. As the temperature rises the amplitude of 
vibration of the molecule increases, and when it becomes equal to 
the' mean distance of the molecules apart, which is proportional 
to the cube root of the molecular volume, tb.e substance melts 
(Lindemann) , Equating the energy in terms of heat required to 
raise the molecule from the absolute zero to its melting point, Ta, 
with the vibrational energy of the molecule at this temperature, one 
o])tains the expression 

il/FV (k: = const.), 

where M is the molecular weight, s the mean specific heat from the 
absolute zero' to 2 s, F the molecular volume, and v the characteristic 
vibration frequency of the molecule. 

It is thus seen that the melting temperature is a function of the 
specific heat, the molecular volume, and the vibration frequency 
of the molecule. A suitable variation of these three values wo*uld 
be capable of causing the observed irregularities in the melting 
points of a series of compounds. This equation also shows that the 
magnitude of the melting point is independent of any association 
in the liquid phase, although it is probable that the factors causing 
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silcli association would effect the values of s, F, arid v in tJie sense or 
increasing the value of y®- 

High up a series the density and specific heat of successive mem- 
bers become approximately constant, and then 
Ts~k^ - i/h'2 (?c^ = const.). 

Under such conditions v is probably some simple function of 31, so 
that the melting point might be expected to depend on the magni- 
tude of the molecular weight alone. Actually the empirical rela- 
tion, 

Fa = const.), 

has been found, with two. noticeable exceptions, to give a fair agree- 
ment, not only for the higher members of the substituted amides, 
but for other compounds also (table IV). 


Table IV. 

Rise in m. p. for 2CH5. 


Experi- From 

Compound. mental.^- forraula, 

anilide 5-0® 4-7“ 

Cis p -toluidide 4-5 4- G 

C'hs o-toluidide 4-5 4i> 

€;« 3 ?-bromoanilide 4-0 4-0 

C,g o-bromo-p-toliiidid© 4*0 3'9 

Ci (5 a-bromo-^-naphthylamide . 3-0 3-2 

C'la amide ITO (M 

jS-naphthylanaide 2-0 4*3 

Triacontane, C-ayEtia 3*9 3*6 

-\Iontanone, C^gHnoO 1*8 2*2 


* For the substituted amides, the mean difference between the Cjj, and 
Cjs compounds was taken; in the other eases, a slight interpolation was 
necessary. 


Expeeimental, 

The substituted amides obtained in this investigation were pre- 
pared in the following manner. About 1 gram of the fatty acid 
was mixed in a test-tube with slightly more than the theoretical 
quantity of thionyl chloride and heated to 100-— 120° in a sulphuric 
acid bath for about an hour. The theoretical quantity of base was 
then added, and the mixture further heated for half an hour to a 
somewhat higher temperature. The product was recrystallised 
from alcohol iintir the melting point was constant, and then finally 
from light petroleum, with which was mixed, in the case of the 
less soluble compounds, a small quantity of "fc^nzene. 

The fatty acids employed were obtained from Kahibaum, The 
.purity of . the solid : acids, was • tested^-- ■ by ■ determining . their melting. 
.po.mts; the liquid ' acids ■: were either, .synthetic, or were compared. 
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v/ifcli Aierck's preparations by preparing a coniiitoa cleriv;itive ai.n5 
i,eBtiiig tlie metkocl of mixed melting point. Tlie bases were 
purified by several recrystallisations before being used for tbe 
|)reparations. 

Repeated attempts were made to discover the existence of physi- 
cal isonierides by recrystallising the same compound from different 
solvents and at different temperatures, and also by having present 
a trace, of alkali or of acid in the solution. All these experiinents, 
however, were without result. 

All the melting-point determinations were made by the capillary 
tube inetliod in a castor-oil bath with the same thermometer, which 
was compared from time to time with a standard one. 'Wlieii it 
happened that neighbouring members of a series melted at about 
the same temperature, their melting points were redetermined 
simultaneously. 

The amides not containing bromine were analysed by the methods 
of Dumas or Kjeldahl. The bromo-derivatives were analysed by 
the chromic acid method,^'* which with jiractice enables an estim- 
ation to be made in about fifty minutes. 

In table V are given tbe redetermined values of the melting 
points of the amides, anilides, and p-toluidides. The values given 
by other observers are included for the sake of comparison. 

Table V. 


Coinpouud. Formula. jM. p. Previous observers. 

w-Valeramide CsHnON 100° 115° (Weidel) j 105° (Fournier); 

102° (Hofmann). 

!?,-Hexoamide CaH]...ON 101 100° (Hofmann). 

w-Heptoamiflp ChHisON 00 90° (Hofmann) ; 05° (Mchlis) ; 95° 

(Foui’nier) ; 95° (IMalherba) ; 04° 
(A.schan); 

n-Octoamide CsHi^ON 105 110° (Felietar) ; 106° (Hofmann); 

98° (Aschan). 

n-Honoamide C^Hi^ON 99 99° (Hofmann) : 93° (Schalfejew). 

w-Deeoamide 99 108° (Bhestadt) ; 98° (Hofmann). 

«.-ITiidecoamide ...... C.i.HojiOISr 99 103° (Ehestadt) ; 81° (Lwow). 

Laiiramide ........ .. C,„H.^ 50 N 100 110° (Ehestadt) ; 102° (Krafft) ; 99° 

(Caspari); 97° (Lutz). 

« -Tridecoamide (h H„i;ON 100 98° (Lutz). 

Myrifttaraide CJ-t^ON 103 102° (Eeimer). 

Palmitamide Cj,iH;,ON 106 107° (Krafft) ; 105° (Hell); 101° 

(Garlet). 

Stearamide CjsH.,.ON 309 109° (Kraffi); 108° (Hell) ; 107° 

(Cariet). 

n.-Butyran.ilide CAHj^OH 96 97° (Beneck) ; 93° (Fournier) ; 92o 

(Kelbe) ; 00° (Gerliardt) ; 90 

. (Autenrieth). 


* Bobei-tson, T., 1915, 107, 902. The following slight modifications have 
been inti'odueed. Sodium peroxide i.s used instead of perhydrol, and 
A''/20-5ilver nitrate and thiocyanate in place of fV/lO-solutioiis. 
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Table V {contimied). 


Compound. Formula. M. p. Previous observers. 

«-Valeranilide G.iHjgOjSr 63° 63° (Fournier) ; 61° (Easterfield) ; 

60° (Majima). 

■ji-Hexoamlids CioHjjON 92 95° (Kelbe). 

n-Heptoanilide GijjHigON 65 71° (Lwow). 

n-Octoanilide Gi4Ho^ON 55 57° (Robertson). 

n-Nonoaniiide GisH-^aON 57 57° (Robertson). 

n-Decoaniiide 70 61° (Robertson). 

ti-Undecoanilide CuK^jOiSr 71 68° (Bagard) ; 64° (Robertson). 

Lauranilide OisH^gON 78 76° (Caspari) ; 68° (Robertson). 

n-Butyro-p-toluidide G„Hj50N 75 74° (Robertson). 

»-VaIero- „ GiaHiTOlsr 74 72° (Robertson). 

??,-Hexo- ,, CijHigON 73 75° (Robertson). 

■n-PIepto- „ Oj^HojON 81 80° (Robertson) ; 79° (Kipping). 

w-Octo- ,, Ois-HosON 70 67° (Robertson). 

?j.-Nono- )f C/jglljsON 84 81° (Robertson). 

u-Deco- „ OivHjjON 78 80° (Robertson). 

w-Undeco- ,, OisHogON 80 75° (Bagard ) ; 73° (Robertson). 

Lauro* „ GigHaiON 87 81° (Robertson), 

Myristo- ,, CgilijsON 93 93° (Robertson). 

Palmito- „ OjjHagON 98 96° (Robertson). 

Stearo- „ O07H43ON 102 98° (Robertson). 


Ill table VI are given the new compounds prepared in this in- 
vestigation, with melting points and analytical results ) the per- 
centage values refer to bromine in the case of the bromo-derivatives 
and to nitrogen for the other compounds. 


Compound. 

Table VI. 

Formula. 

M. p. 

Found 

per 

cent. 

Calc. 

per 

cent. 

■ji-Tridecoanilide 

CisH^iON 

80° 


4-8 

rt-Trideeo-p-toluidide 

c„oH:.„on 

88 

4-4 

4-6 

n-Butyro-o-toluidide 

... CnHi^ON 

79 

8.0 

7-8 

«,-Hexo- 

.... G^HisON 

71 

■6-6' 

6-8 

w-Hepto- ,, 

C,4H,40N 

68 

6-6 

6-4 

w-Octo- ,, 

..... CisHaON 

69 

6-2 

6-0 

w-Nono- f, 

.... 

73 

■6-4 

5-7 

»-Deco- „ 

C„Ho,ON 

76 

5-2 ' 

■'5.3' 

w-Undeco- „ 

.... C,8H.,bON 

78 

6*0 

6-0 

Lauro- ,, 


83 

4-9 

4-8 

?i-Trideeo- ,, 

.... 

85 

.4-8 ■ 

4-6 

Myristo- 

.... 

. '88 

4-6 , 

4-4 

Stearo- ,, 

OAON 

97 

3-8 

3-8 

n-Butyro-jS-naphthylamide. . . 

C^HibON 

G^sH^ON 

: ' 125 

6-8 

6-6 

»-Valero-, , ' , , „ ' 

112 

0-2 

,6-2 

w-Hexo-, . ,r ' 

107 

■ ■ 5-6 

'5-8 

%-Hepto.-. ' ' ■ „ 

..... G„II«ON 

101 

.. 5*7 

6-6 : 

w-Octo- „ ... 

.... GisHsjON 

103 

5-3 

5.2 

«-Non.o- , ... 

..... c,,H.^0]sr 

103 

5-1 

4-9 

W-I>6e:0- ' 

020H37ON 

104 

4-8 

4-7 

Lauro- , ■ . 

O^siON 

106 

■' 4-4 ■ 

4-4 

w-Tridsco- „ ... 

.... G.,3H330N 

107 

4*1 

4‘2 

Myristo- ,, ■ 

CnSssON 

108 

■ . 4-1 

4-0 

Stearo- „ 

OaeH^gON 

112 

3-3 

3'4 


VOL. GXV. 
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Table YI {continued). 


Compound. 

Formula. 

M. p. 

Found 

per 

cent. 

Calc. 

per 

cent. 

n.-Butyro-js-bromoanilide 

CioH,..0]SIBr 

116“ 

Br=33-4 

33T 

ji- Valero- ,, 

G„H,,ONBr 

108 

31-3 

3P3 

w-Hexo- ,, 

0,..Hi,;0NBr 

105 

30-0 

29-6 

n-Hepto- ,, 

Cj.'.HigONBr 

98 

28-0 

28-1 

K.-Octo- 5, 

C;,H.,,ONBr 

lo:] 

2(rS 

26-9 

n--Nono- ., 

CisHbONBr 

100 

26-0 

25-7 

?i-Deco- ,, 

Gi,;H:;ONBr 

102 

24-G 

24-6 

7i-Urideco- • ,, ■ 

Ci-HlfiONBr 

102 

23-7 

23-7 

Lauro- , . 

Cis^sONBr 

104 

22-3 

22-6 

Mvristo- ,, 

C.,„H;,ONBr 

107 

io-8 

20-9 

Palmito- ,, 

G;.H:,;oNBr 

110 

19-S 

19-5 

Stearo- ,, 

G.;;H4(,ONBr 

114 

18-4 

IS-3 

Propio-o-bromo-|3*toluidide ...... 

Ci„Hj.>ONBr 

111 

33*4 

33-1 

w-Biityi’o- „ ..... 

G,iHH“ONBr 

90 

30-9 

31-3 

»-Valero- „ 

CiJljeONBr 

100 

29-5 

• 29* C 

w-Hexo- „ 

GisH^gONBr 

84 

28-5 

28-1 

«-PIepto- „ 

Cx4H.2oONBr 

90 

2Cv8 

26-9 

?j.-Octo- ,, 

CigHwONBr 

78 

25-5 

25-7 

9^-Nono- „ 

Gj«H"ONBr 

86 

24-7 

24-6 

jt-Deco- „ 

C^HoeONBr 

82 

23-7 

23-7 

?i-Undeoo- ,, 

GisHo'gONBr 

91 

22- 3.. 

22-6 

Lauro- ,, . ... 

Ci„H;,ONBr 

85 

21-3 

2P7 

»-Trid©eo- ,, 

C2oH;„ONBr 

95 

2P0 

20-9 

Myiisto- 

OoiHiiONBr 

89 

20-6 

20*3 

Stearo- ,, 

GisH^sONBr 

97 

17*7 

17-7 

Propio - o-bromo - jS -naphtbylamide 

CisHiaONBr 

139 

29-0 

28-8 

'/j.-Butyro- „ 

Ga4HuONBr 

139 

27-3 

27*4 

yt-Valero- „ 

CisHifiONBr 

136 

26-9 

• 26*2 

«.-H©xo- „ 

CioHigONBr 

120 

25-4 

25-1 

^l-H©pto- „ 

Ct^HanONBr 

111 

23*9 

24‘0 

»-Octo- „ 

CisHaaONBr 

104 

23-4 

23-1 

w-ISTono- . 

C^jHgjONBr 

103 

23*1 

22-1 

n-Leco- „ 

G.,nH.,80]SIBr 

102 

2P7 

21*3 

Lauro- „ 

C2.,H3oONBr 

99 

19‘5 

19-8 

Myristo- , ,, 

a;H.,,ONBr 

lOO 

IS‘6 

18-6 

Stearo- ,, 

C^oH^aOKBr 

106 

16-4 

16-4 

n - Butyro - 2 ; 4 ; 6-tribromoamlide 

GioHioONBr.^ 

179 

58-8 

6S-3 

7V-Hexo ' ' ' „ 

C.,H„ONBr; 

Cj^HieONBr; 

136 

56-3 

56*2 ' 

ji-Hepto- „ 

134 

64-9 

54*4 

»-Octo- s. 


131 

.62-8. 

62*6 

ii-Nono- ■ 5, ■ ■ 

Ci5H.,jONBr, 

131 

5P3 

51*2 

ft-Deco- „ 

C,,i40NBii 

129 

49-9 

49*7 

■a-XJndeGO- „ 

CiTHa^ONBra 

129 

48-0 

48*2 

Lauro- „ 

CigHggONBra 

126 

46-8 

46-9 

Myristo- „ 

0„oH,oONBr., 

124 

44-0 

44-5 

Paimito- 

c:^,«oNBr; 

CsjHagONBrg 

124 

42-1 

42*3 

-Stearo-"'. . ' .. 

126 

40-0 

40-3 


The problem of investigating tbe I'elationsbip between melting 
point and cbemical composition is being extended in other direc- 
tions to tbe substituted amides of dilmsic and a-subatituted acids. 
Tbe jHathemati^ interpretation suggested above is from tbe nature 
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oi' thiogp only fragmeutary and imperfect, and it has not been 
possible tO' suggest a reason why compounds containing the grouping 
CO“NH" or C0”0' should form series so different in character from 
other series. The. Quantum Theory has not yet been extended to 
include the investigation of complex molecules, hut there is no 
doubt that a knowledge of the vibration frequency (v), and the 
specific heat over a wide range of temperature, is essential for a 
complete mathematical treatment. The determination of the melt- 
ing points of a large group of similar •compounds is at all events a 
step in this direction. 

My thanks are due to Dr. P. A. Levene for a specimen of tri- 
decoic acid, and to the Chemical Society for a grant, which has 
partly defrayed the cost of the investigation. 
iMFBRIAn CoiAEGB OF SCIEWCE AND TeOHNOEOGY, 

South Kensington. 

[Received, September llth, 1919.] 


OXIL — -The Effect of Sea-salt on tlte Pressure of 
Carbon Dioxide and Alkalinity of Natural 
Waters, 

By Edmund Brydges Eudhall Pride aux. 

The total '■ uncompensated base or alkali present as carbonate 
and hydrogen carbonate in sea-water has been determined by 
Schloesing and Dittmar and by many later investigators. The 
method used is nearly always titration with standard acid and an 
indicator of the methyl-orange class, and is subject to the errors 
of such titrations. The results, exjsressed in inilli-eqiiivalents per 
litre, are 2 ‘48 (Schlcesing) and 2; 41 (Bittmar). Moore, Herdman, 
and the author found values ranging from 2’36 to- 2’50 (extreme 
values), average 2’44, in the water of the Irish sea from Nov4mber, 
1912, to July, 1913 (Herdman, “Report on the Lancashire Sea- 
Pisheries Scientific Investigations for 1914,'’ T-rana. BioL ■Soa. 
IJi'crpo&l, 29). , , . ' 

Fox (Trans. Faradap Soc., 19Q9, 5 , 68), by boiling with excess 
of standard hydrochloric acid and titrating with standard sodium 
hydroxide and phenolphthalein, found the equivalent of 40 milii- 
, grams of liydroxylion; on .the., .average,, -.'or, 2‘35 ■ .milli-equivalents. 
The author, in June, 1913, using the same method, found 2'30, 

V , TOL. OXV. , 3. A, . 
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Tiie iotal carbonic acid may be obtained by boiling with an 
excess ot' sulphuric acid in. a current of air and absorbing the 
carbon dioxide in standard barium hydroxide solution. In. nearly 
all cases, however, the alkali of the carbonate and hydrogen 
carbonate, and hence the total carbon dioxide, has been obtained 
from the titrations with phenolphthalein and methyl-orange, the 
difference between these (in equivalents) being numerically equal 
to the number of molecules of carbonic acid present. The amount 
of water taken in the work referred to above is 100 c.c., to which 
five drops of O'l per cent, phenolphthalein are added, and the 
acid (iV/100- or iV/50-hydrochloric acid) is run in until the colour 
completely disappears. Then five drops of O'l per cent, dimethyl- 
azninoazobenzene or methyl-orange are added, and the titration is 
continued to a decided reddish-orange. With regard to' the 
phenolphthalein titration, it may be remarked that in fresh water 
iV/10- down to iV/lOOO-hydrogen carbonate solutions are still 
slightly alkaline to phenolphthalein (Ph==8'4 to 8‘2), and the 
titration should therefore be continued until a weak colour 
remains. In the case of sea-water, however, the by extrapola- 
tion of the values given later and by direct measurement (see 
below) is 7*6. This, owing to the presence of salt, will appear to 
have a of about 7-8. Consequently, the titration should be 
continued until the solution is quite colourless. The methyl- 
orange titrations in dilute solutions, and especially in such as 
contain salt, are likely to be high. . This was verified in the 
standard carbonate solutions and neutral sea-water, and it wa.^ 
found that from 1 to 2 c.c. of iV/lOO-hydrochloric acid should be 
subtracted from the titrations of 100 c.c. Thus the total alkali 
is probably 2'24 to 2*34 milli-equivalents per litre. Since the 
number of c.c. of iV/ 100-acid required in the phenolphthalein 
titration is from 1 to 3 for 100 c.c. of water, that is, O'l to 0*3 
milli-equivalents per litre, the value of B =s equivalents of alkali •- 
molecules of carbonic acid is from 2‘3/2'2 = l'04 to 2*3/2'0 = l'15. 
It may be noted that Schloesing found carbonic acid equivalent to 
98*3 milligrams of carbon dioxide and alkali equivalent to 99*3 
milligrams of SO3, from which S = 1’12. 

The alkalinities corresponding with all stages of neutralisation 
of carbonic acid at different concentrations have already been 
expressed as general equations (jProc. ^ffiby. 5oc., 1915, [4], 91, 
535), and those which refer to the dilute solutions contain only 
the dissociation constants of carbonic acid and the water constant, 
together with the experimental quantities (7= total concentration 
of carbonic acid and B the ratio of alkali to acid. From the 
curve (loc. dt.) connecting which agrees well with the 
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experimeiifcal aikalinifciea of hard water, etc., the following values 
have been taken in the row of calculated values ; 

a . 1-06 1-08 l-io M2 

0*001 pk — 9‘0 9*16 9*25 9*36 (calculated) 

0*002 i>H= 8*7 8*9 8*96 8*9 (observed) 

Obviously, the alkalinities are much greater than those found 
in the case of the same carbonate solutions present in sea-water. 
It seemed desirable to check experimentally this part of the curve 
in the case of fresh water. 

Standard carbonate solutions were prepared by methods in- 
dependent of indicators and titrations. Some M / 10-sodium 
carbonate was made in the usual way. The factor, from the 
weight of sodium carbonate, was T015, by conversion into sodium 
sulphate 1*016, and by titration, using methyl-orange, 1*018. 
Some iV/lO-hydrochloric acid made by dilution from a known 
standard and again analysed by conversion into silver chloride had 
a factor of 1*000. Mixtures (1), (2), (3), (4) were made from 
these by adding to 50 c.c. of the Jf /lO-sodium carbonate 47*75 c.c., 
etc., of the hydrochloric acid in order to produce solutions of ratios 
1*06, etc., as above. These were kept in tightly corked flasks. 
So many c.c. were taken as contained the equivalent of 2*2 c.c. 
of iV/ 10-alkali [for example, of mixture (1) 4 c.c.] and made up 
to 100 c.c. with distilled wat^ free from carbon dioxide. These 
solutions were all 0*00227^ with respect to alkali and 0’0021 to 
0’00196i¥ with respect to carbonic acid. Measured amounts of 
phenolphthalein were added, and the samples matched against the 
Sorensen borate-hydrochloric acid standards. The results are 
given in the third row above. The curve for (7 = 0*002 should fall 
slightly above that calculated for (7=0*001; actually it is slightly 
below. 

The connexion was then determined between and M of sea- 
water, in which the value of was accurately known. The same 
standard carbonate solutions were diluted with neutral sea-water 
instead of with distilled water. 

Many experiments carried out with the view of depriving sea- 
water or sea-salt of its ‘^uncompensated base” and leaving it iii 
a neutral condition were not sufficiently successful to warrant the 
use of such water in investigating the effect of adding such small 
quantities of carbonates and hydrogen carbonates. An artificial 
brine was therefor© made from the crystallised salts, which posseted 
the average composition given in Clarke’s “Bata of Geochemistry,” 
but omitting the potassium salts and others present in such small 
amounts that they were likely to have a negligible effect on the 

' ■ 3 A 2' 
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a.!kaliuif;ies. This water was tested for .ueutra'lity by iiieaws of 
rosolic acid, which gave a yellow colour quite iiidistiiiguisliable 
from that of a standard neutral ■ solution having 2q.i; = 7‘07. The 
addition of 0*2 c.c. of lY/ 100-hydrochloric acid and Y/ lOO-sodiiim 
hydroxide to this water (10 c.c.) produced a perceptihle change of 
colour, showing that the brine contained no appreciable amount 
of hydrolysed salts or hydrion regulator. 

The solutions were then made up from the standard carbonates 
and this salt water as before. To 10 c.c. were added eight drops 
of 0*1 per cent, phenolphthalein or six drops of O' 04 per cent, 
a-iiaphtholphthalein. The salt error of the former is about 0*2 
in and that of the latter is the same to a sufficiently close 
approximation (Sorensen). The hydrion standards used for com- 
parison were (1) the borate-hydrochloric acid mixtures of 
Sorensen, (2) the partly neutralised mixture of phosphoric, acetic, 
and boric acids, which -were previously found by the author (Proc. 
Pay. Soc., 1916, [Y], 92, 463) to replace suitably the borate 
standards from 2% = S'3 to 8*0, The results are as follows: 

, 1-06 1-08 MO M2 

’ pa found 8-1 8-3 8-35 8-3 

Ph corrected for salt.., 7-9 8-1 8-15 8-1 

As in the case of the water without salt, there is practically no 
change in the alkalinities between i? = 1*08 and iS = lT2. 

This was the case also both in the fresh and salt solutions having 

On the average, then, is 8-9 in fresh water containing 
hydrogen carbonate and carbonate of these ratios and carbonic acid 
at a total concentration of about 0*002 mol., whilst it is 8T in 
salt water, which is identical with respect to alkali and carbonic 
acid. This ejffect might, of course, be referred to the less com- 
plete primary ionisation of the hydrogen carbonate and carbonate 
in the presence of so much salt, leading to a diminished hydrolysis. 
The experimental fact, however, in itself seems to involve bio- 
chemical and geochemical consequences, which will be considered 
after some results on the equilibrium with atmospheric carbon 
dioxide. 

The question, whether sea-water is or is not saturated with 
atmospheric carbon dioxide has been much discussed. Fox (foe. 
eit.) has made a most usefuT series of observations of the actual 
pressures of carbon dioxide in equilibrium with waters of varying 
salinity. The values of hydrion were not then 1111131* available as 
at present. Obviously there is a relation between hydrion con- 
tent and pressure of carbon dioxide, and, indeed, from the data 
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at present available it should be possible to. calculate the latter 
from the values for hydrion, E, etc. There are still, however, 
difficulties in the way of doing this, except by empirical equations. 
Some simple experiments carried out in the spring of 1919 at 
Port Erin throw some light on this question. Pure air, taken 
from outside the laboratory, was bubbled through sea-water for 
periods varying from a few hours to twenty-four and twenty-seven. 
The value of found in this vrater was always 8T. 

Numerous blank experiments were being .macle during this 
period on the sea-water freshly drawn, and the 2 % values varied 
between 8-2 and 8‘3. This alkalinity was preserved when the 
water was allowed to remain motionless for a clay or more in the 
laboratory. Thus, the sea-water when exposed to a current of air 
gained carbon dioxide in every case, and this although the 
alkalinity was distinctly low for the time of year, since the surface 
water had been mixed with the lower layers and brought into 
better contact with the air by recent storms. The usual range 
in sea-water is from 7‘95 to 8‘3o, but values below yj,.~8T are 
exceptional in the case of surface waters, although they have been 
found in the Skager Back and off the coast of Norway. 

According to the above experiments, all waters of higher 
alkalinity than yu = 8T, that is, nearly all surface waters, will 
gain carbon dioxide from the air. The experiment was repeated 
on the artificial sea-water, which was made up with carbonates so 
that ^*2- By saturation with a current of air, this was 

reduced, to 7*9 or 8T as measured by different standard solutions 
and indicators. From the measurements of the neutral sea-water 
containing known amounts of alkali and carbonic acid, it is seen 
that yjj. = 8T in salt water corresponds with a ratio of about 1*08. 
and therefore any sea-water containing less than 2*2/ 1*08 “2-04 
millimols. of carbonic acid to 2*2 milli-equival exits of alkali should 
gain carbon dioxide from the air. 

This result may be compared with a deduction from Fox's 
measurements of the absorption of carbon dioxide in salt waters 
of varying salinity and alkalinity. The “ physically dissolved ” 
carbon dioxide is expressed as c.c. of the gas -7 dissolved at 
different temperatures for each 0*01 per cent, of carbon dioxide in 
the air. Thus, for his highest salinity = 20 per cent, of chlorine, 
which is nearly equal to that of the artificial salt water of the 
present work, p<» = 3x 0*0875 =0*2625 c.c. per litre of water at 
/ = 16° and =0-0003 atmosphere. 

. The, carbon dioxide, combined with .alkali ” is given for each 
mEligram of alkali ' expressed as hydroxyl and for each pressure 
and temperature of carbon dioxide. At i = 16°' and pco. =0-0003 
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atmospliere, b is 1-18. Taking Fox's V&lue of tile total alkali 
40 milligrams of hydroxyl, or 2*35 milH-equivalents, the total 
carbon dioxide— 0*26 + (1*18 x 40) c.c. : 

^ equivalents alkali _ 40x22*4 _ ^ ^ 
mols. of carbonic acid 17 x 47*46 

If the sea-water has a total alkalinity of 2*2 milli-equivalents, 
or 37*4 milligrams ■ of hydroxyl, R becomes 1*05. The value of 
R in equilibrium with air is not greatly affected by changes of 
temperature; thus 1*11 at 16° becomes 1*09 at 12° and T115 
at 18°. 

Thus the direct experimental result is confirmed that, in a water 
of total alkalinity equal to 2*2 milli-equivalents, the lowest ratio 
and the highest acidity that is normally encountered in sea-water 
is only just in equilibrium with atmospheric carbon dioxide, and 
that in all other cases the water will gain carbon dioxide. 

The surface waters of the sea gain carbon dioxide, not only 
from the air, but also by mixture with the subjacent layers in 
which low values of are almost invariably found, and likewise 
by the decay of plants. It is apparently only the photosyiithetic 
action of seaweeds, plankton, etc., which maintains alkalinities 
of more than 8*1 in the surface waters. There is no known in- 
organic chemical agency which is capable of doing this. At the 
same time, since the pressure of carbon dioxide in the sea becomes 
greater than that in the atmosphere at alkalinities below Pn — 8*1, 
the alkalinity of surface waters cannot fall much below this point. 

The alkalinity of bicarbonated fresh waters is also kept at about 
Pir — 8, but by a different chemical equilibrium. In these cases, 
the ratio R, as defined above, is I’OO, and this, from the curve 
already quoted, corresponds with = 8*2. Solutions which have 
the higher ratios found in sea-water, namely, 1*06 to 1*16, and 
contain quite an appreciable amount of carbonate, could not long 
exist in fresh water; they give a strong pink colour with, phenol - 
phthalein, as already determined, and would rapidly gain carbon 
dioxide from the air, and probably also in many cases deposit 
calcmm carbonate or basic magnesium carbonates. The converse 
effect is best seen by noting the probable course of events when a 
fresh water of temporary hardness 11, consisting of hydrogen 
carbonates having the same total alkali concentratioaa as the sea, 
becomes mixed with it. The static acidity would be greatly raised ; 
- {fills, if the salt could be added to the original hydrogen carbonate, 
pji would fall to 7*6. This was found by an experiment iu which 
the calculated quantities of the standard carbonate and hydro- 
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chloric acid were added , to the neutral sea-water and the colour 
given with a-naphtholphthalein was matched against a “"mixed 
acid” alkali standard. By. the mixture of equal volumes, of the 
fresh water and sea-water, the alkalinity would assume an inter- 
mediate value, and one lower than that in normal surface waters, 
whilst the pressure of carbon dipxide would be correspondingly 
high, and carbon dioxide must be given up to the air or to other 
large quantities of water until E rises again to 1‘05. It is quite 
possible that the higher acidities and pressures of carbon dioxide 
which have been observed everywhere below the surface are due 
mainly to this cause — ^the continued addition of bicarbonate waters 
— ^without any adequate opportunity of yielding up the excess of 
carbon dioxide from such immense masses of water. It may also 
be noted that were it not for the effect of salt in raising to such 
a high degree the acidity and pressure of carbon dioxide which 
correspond with a given proportion of alkali and carbon dioxide, 
the sea would contain much more carbon dioxide than it actually 
does. Thus, if it consisted of a dilute hydrogen carbonate solu- 
tion, such as a hard water in equilibrium with the air, it would 
contain about 5*5 per cqnt. more carbon dioxide combined with 
the same quantity of alkali. Since the total carbon dioxide is 
about 50 c.c. per litre, every cubic metre of sea-water would con- 
tain 2*25 litres of carbon dioxide more than at present. The 
relative availability for plant life of the carbon dioxide in fresh 
and salt waters is a different question. As shown by Moore and 
his collaborators (toe. the flora of the sea can use the carbon 
dioxide of the hydrogen carbonate to a certain limit which 
approximately corresponds with the production of carbonate. 
Now, owing to the effect of the salt, sea-water in equilibrium with 
the air already has a ratio of 1*04 to 1*06 j there is some carbonate 
present. The alkali present in fresh water in equilibrium with 
the air, and of almost the same alkalinity, is practically all as 
hydrogen carbonate. Therefore, in the fr^li water of the same 
total alkalinity, for example, 2*2 milH-equivalents per litre, there 
is more carbon dioxide available before the carbonate point is 
reached. On the other hand, far more carbon dioxide can Be 
abstracted from sea-water without a'n . excessive rise of , alkalinity. 

A sea-water of original ratio = 1*06 can, by abstraction 

of carbon dioxide, have B changed to 1*16 

per cent, of the original carbon dioxide, and still only have an 
alkalinity corresponding with A fresh water of original 

ratio = l‘00 can .have thfe -changed -to'^ I? —1*06 by losing 5*5 per 
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cent, of the original carbon dioxide, but this changes the alkalinity 
to the high value corresponding with — 
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CSIII . — The Rate of Hydrolysis of Methyl Acetate 
hy Hydrochloric Acid in Water- Acetone Mixtures. 

By George Joseph Burrows. 

In a previous paper (T., 1914, 105, 1260) the author recorded 
some experiments on the inversion of sucrose by acids in water- 
ethyl alcohol mixtures. It was there found that the rate of 
inversion at first decreased slightly as water was replaced by 
alcohol up to about 50 per cent, of alcohol, and then increased. 
It was concluded from the results that the catalytic activity of 
the acid was really greater in alcohol than in w^ater, and that the 
addition of water had a depressing effect on the rate of hydrolysis. 
At the same time, the author was unable to explain the decrease 
ill the rate of inversion which results from the replacement of 
water by alcohol up to 50 per cent, mixtures without assuming 
that the mixed solvents had some specific effect on the rate of 
reaction, and it was there suggested that this was due to a change 
in the fluidity of such mixtures, causing a variation in the rate 
of catalysis similar to that observed in conductivity. 

In obtaining the results in that work, the reaction was treated 
as a unimolecular one, the concentration of the water being 
neglected. This assumption was made in view of the fact that 
even in a solution containing 75 per cent, of alcohol by volume the 
ratio of the number of molecules of water to molecules of sugar 
present at the commencement of the reaction was 45, so that the 
decrease in concentration of the . water during the reaction was 
only 1/45 of its original value. In a 50 per cent, alcohol mixture 
the ratio was 91. Under these conditions, it was considered that 
the concentration of the water could be omittetl from the e(|nation 
and the reaction considered as unimolecular. 
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If, howeA^er, th© concentration of the water is considered, the- 
vain© of calculated from the bimoieciilar equation 


k. 


J . 

t{to - b) 


^ b{w-x) 

w[b - X) 


(where b and w are the number of gram-molecules of sugar and 
water respectively in the solution at the beginning of the reaction), 
is, of course, much smaller than the corresponding value of h 
obtained from 


k = 


b 

h~x 


In this case, the total concentration of water is consideied to 
represent its mass as on© of the active substances, irrespective of 
the fact that it is present in large excess and only a small fraction 
of the total concentration is used up during the reaction. 

The difference between the values of k and is shown in the 
following table: 


Sucr.ose (10 per cent.) and Idi j2-Hydrochloric Acid at 25'0® 


Alcohol 
(voltime 
per cent.). 

h. 

K 

0-0 

0-00219 

0-0000427 

16-7 

0-00213 

0-0000491 

26-0 

0-00204 

0-0000519 

40-0 

0-00192 

0-0000607 

50-0 

0-00176 

0-0000667 

60-0 

0-00185 

0-0000877 

75-0 

0-00208 

0-0001603 


It will be seen that whereas the values of h pass through a 
minimum for a certain mixture, the values of Xq steadily increase. 

It appeared of interest to see if similar results would be 
obtained in the <?as© of ester hydrolysis, and with this end in view 
experiments have since been performed on the rate of hydrolysis 
of methyl acetate by hydrochloric acid. Owing to its effect on 
the equilibrium, alcohol could not be used as one of the solvents 
in this research, so that the experiments were performed in mix- 
tures of acetone and water. Acetone undergoes change under 
the influence of the acid used in the hydrolysis, but it has been 
assumed that this has no effect on the rate of hydrolysis of the 
methyL acetate. 

The acetone, used , in these .experiments, was dried .'over and, dis- ' 
tilled from calcium chloride.- The: meidiyl acetate' was .freed from- 
acetic, acid, by, means, , of sodium carbonate and was distilled -from:, 
calcium chloride; it . was neutral to' litmus. The volume of- the 

■ ■ 
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solution was adjusted at the temperature of tli© experimentj wticli 
was 25° in every case. The acetone percentages given are “by 
volume; thus 70 per cent, acetone was prepared by mixing seven 
volumes of acetone with, three of water. In preparing a 5 per cent, 
solution of methyl acetate for hydrolysis by if/ 2 -hydrochloric acid 
in 70 per cent, acetone, the following method was adopted: 10 c.c. 
of methyl acetate were diluted to 100 c.c. at 25° with 70 per cent, 
acetone (d), 20 c.c. of 5if -hydrochloric acid were mixed with 
46'7 c.c. of anhydrous acetone, and the mixture was diluted to 
100 c.c. at 25° with 70 per cent, acetone (B). Equal volumes of 
(J.) and (B) were then mixed in a dry flask and placed in a 
thermostat at 25°. The weights of water and acetone, used in 
preparing the solutions were also determined, so that all concen- 
trations can be expressed in terms of gram-molecular weights. 
The reaction was followed in the usual way by titrating 6 c.c. of 
the solution under investigation with baryta solution after 
different intervals of time, the increase in titre indicating the 
concentration of the acetic acid produced. At first the reaction 
was treated as unimolecular, and the values of k were calculated 
from the equation 

k = + 1 - 1 ) 

tjibn + i "" ihi-2nx{jWn+ l + 'l) 

dx 

obtained by integrating — h(b — a:) — 


In this equation where ^ represents the amount of 

ester which actually undergoes hydrolysis up tO' the equilibrium, 
h is the initial concentration of ester, and a? the amount hydrolysed 
in time It was found that the above equation gave values of 
k which were quite constant for any particular solution. How- 
ever, in the case of a series of experiments in different water- 
acetone mixtures, it was found that as the water was replaced by 
acetone the value of k at first decreased and then increased. 

Owing to the relatively small concentration of water in solu- 
tions containing a high percentage of acetone, it was then decided 
to calculate all results also from the equation for a bimolecular 
reaction. The equation used was that given by Griffith and Lewis 
(T., 1316, 109, 69), 


" U'^^A~y~^X^^l)x'~ATy 

obtained by integrating ^ k^{h - x){w -x)~ 


(2): 
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whara 

A:i=:rafce of hydrolysis, 

/i; 2 =rate of esterification, 

initial numher of gram-molecules of methyl acetate in 
1000 c.c. of solution, 

w; = initial number of gram-molecules of water, 

= number of molecules of ester decomposed in time t. 

In equation (2), 

y == {to + 6 ) 

A ~ s/ (lu •+• by 4 - 4{K - 1 )wb 
and Z = ^ at equilibrium. 

^1 O'a.cetic acid ^ O'^j^ohol 

The values of both k and ki obtained in any solution were found 
to be constant. This is seen in tables I and II, which contain 
the results for the hydrolysis of 5 per cent, methyl acetate by 
*V/2-hydrochloric acid in 80 and 90 per cent, acetone (by volume) 
I'espectively. 

Table I. 

80 Per cent. Acetone. 

=0-6267; w = 10-20; r=5T4. 


i. 

X. 


fcxio*. 

0 




48*5 

0-0606 

7*41 

7*51 

78-5 

0-0819 

7*44 

7*79 

ni 

0-1096 

7*43 

7*66 

138 

0-1314 

7*34 

7-44 

168 

0-1676 

7*44 

7*65 

228 

0*1992 

7*32 

7*40 

268 

0-2200 

7*36 

7*43 

318 

0-2592 

7*47 

7*62 

401 

0*2983 

7*31 

7-35 

oc 

0*4963 

Mean 

.. 7*40 

Mean 7-51 


Table II. 

90 Per cent. Acetone. 
& =0-6267; w =4-752 ; Z = 8-97. 


it. 

X. 

jfciXlO®, 

fexW 

0 




50 

0-0636 

19*77 

9-35 

86 

0-0991 

18*95 

8-91 

10 

0*1262 

19*36 

9-08 

140 

0*1523 

19*12 

, 8-94 ■■ 

20Q 

0-2018 

18*91 

8-80 

■263 •■ ■ 

0*2436 

19*80 

9-18 

■■■324 . • 

0*2696 

19*34 

8-94' 

400 

0*2957 

19-16 

8-82 

484 

0-3192 

19-63 

9-00 


0*3608 

Mean .. 

. 19-56 Mean 

9-00 
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111 table III is given a summary of results obtained for 'the 
hydrolysis of 5 per cent, methyl acetate by iV'/ 2 -hydrochloric acid 
ill different water-acetone mixtures. The value ol h is O' 6267 in 
each case. The value of K was determined by ascertaining at 
the completion of the reaction the amount of acetic acid produced 
and then calculating the equilibrium constant. It was found that 
the numbers so obtained varied with the different solutions. This 
method of determining the conditions at equilibrium by analysing 
the solution actually used for the rate of hydrolysis is undoubtedly 
open to error, as a small amount of the volatile substances must 
escape each time the flask is opened to determine the concentra- 
tion of acetic acid at each particular time. The amount lost in 
this way during a complete expeiiment would probably be sufficient 
to introduce an error into the value of G (acetic acid), and this 
might lead to quite a large error in the value of K, The varia- 
tions in K are possibly due to a small error in the values of the 
concentrations of acetic acid found for the various solutions. At 
the same time, it has been found that a comparatively large differ- 
ence in K produces only a small difference in the value of /cj. 
Thus the mean value of for a solution containing 90 per cent, 
■of acetone is found to be 19'56 when A'=8'97 and 18*7 when K 
is taken as 5, the approximate value found in the other solutions. 

In the latter case, however, the numbers obtained for /cj decrease 
regularly, whereas if the experimental values of K are taken there 
is no such decrease. For this reason, it has been decided to employ 
the values of K actually found, although it is realised that the 
variation in its value for the different solutions may be due, in 
part at least, to the method of determination. 

In the following table, the values under k are calculated from 
equation (1), those under /tj from equation (2). 

Table III. 

Methyl A cetate (5 per cent,) and lA 1%-HydTocJiloric Acid. 


Acetone Gram -molecules 

(volume of acetone 


per Cent.). 

per litre. 

V}. 

K. 

X 10b 

kx im. 

0 

0 ' 

52-32 

5-40 

■2-76 

13-58, 

20 

2-665 

42-46 

5-10 

3-03 

12-28, 

40 

5-30 

32-08 

4-38 

3-38 

10-33 

: 60, ■, 

8-10 

21-23 

4-47 

3-86 

7-91 

, 70 , 

9-42 

16-72 

4-51 

"■ 4-66 '■■■■ 

7-06 

80 

10-66 

10-20 

■ ,:, 6-14 

7-40 

7-61 

90 

11-84 

: 4-762 ■ 

8-97 

'■'M9-56' 

9-00 „ 


It will be seen that the value of increases regularly as water 
is replaced by acetone as solvent. The values in the sixth column 
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under h, however, at first decrease as water is replaced by acetone 
and then increase. . . 

A similar result was obtained for the hydrolysis of 2'5 per cent, 
methyl acetate by A/ 10-hydrochloric acid. Owing to the small 
amount of methyl acetate actually present at equilibrium, the 
value taken for K for each of the solutions in this series was the 
value found in the corresponding solution with 5 per cent, methyl 
acetate and A/ 2-hydrochloric acid. 


Table IV. 

'Methyl Acetate (2*5 per cent.) and IS llQ-HydrocMoric Acid. 
In all cases, 6 ~ 0*31 33 gram-molecules per litre. 


Acetone. 
Per cent. 

Gram-molecules 
of acetone. 

w. 

X 10®. 

hxlOK 

0 

0 

54-00 

4-78 

2-60 

20 

2*73 

43-97 

5-40 

2-39 

40 

5-53 

33-44 

5-76 

1-90 

60 

8-31 

22-26 

6-40 

1-42 

70 

9-68 

16-62 

7-42 

1-22 

80 

10-96 

10-95 

10-23 

MS 

90 

12-19 

5-351 

23-60 

1-26 


Discussion of Besidts. 

If the values of A*j given in tables III and IV are plotted against 
water concentrations, they are found to lie on a rectangular hyper- 
bola. In the accompanying diagram, a graph is also shown for 
the results obtained for sucrose inversion given under in the 
table at the begiiming of this paper. It will be seen that the 
three curves are similar in shape and indicate the decrease in 
catalytic activity of the acid which accompanies an increase in the 
water concentration. 

Snethlage (Zeitsch. physikal. GJiem., 1913, 85, 253), Acree 
(Amer. Chem. J., 1912, 48, 352), and Taylor {Zeitsch. Elektro- 
chem., 1914, 20, 201) have advanced the theory that the iindis- 
sociated molecule of the acid also acts as a catalyst, the activity 
of the undissociated molecule of hydrochloric acid varying for 
different reactions up to a value twice that of the hydrogen ion. 
Ill order to account for the present results according to this theory, 

■ ■ ' h 

it would be necessary to assume that — is about 20 being the 

Aw,. .■ 

activity of the undissociated molecule and A that of the- hydrogen 
ion). Figures are not available for the degree of dissociation of 
..hydrochloric, add in water-acetone ■■mixtures, -'but in discussing the 
res.ults obtained, for. the 'in version --of sucrose' (loc. at.), the author' 
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gave values of a (HCl) deduced for water-alcohol mixtures. In 
the following table, the’ values observed for for sucrose inversion 



(a) Inversion of sucrose in uoater-o^cokol. 

(5) of 


(calculated as a bimolecular reaction) are compared with the total 
catalytic activity of the acid expressed as 

+20(1- «)], 

the ratio being taken as 20. 
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Table V. 


Alcohol 
(volume 
per cent.). 

a (HGl). 

[a-l-20(l~a)]. 


Ic, X 10® 

[o -j- 20( 1 — o jl . 

0 

0-86 

3-66 

4-27 

M7 

26 

0-83 

4-23 

5-19 

1-23 

40 

0-80 

4-80 

6-07 

1-26 

50 

0-72 

6-32 

6-67 

1-06 

60 

0-65 

7-65 

8-77 

1-15 

75 

0-46 

11-45 

16-03 

Ml 


The numbers in tbe fifth, column approximate to a constant. 
Altbougli results cannot be calculated in this way for the hydro- 
lysis of methyl acetate in water-acetone mixtures owing to lack 
of data, it is considered from the results obtained for in these 
solutions that if the value of a (HCl) were available, a similar 
■Jc 

constancy for r would be obtained for a value of x in 

a + x{l—a) 

the neighbourhood of 20. 

It follows from the above that the activity of the catalyst in 
these mixtures can best be expressed by when the 

h 

ratio is considered to be about 20, but this value is not 

' ■ ■ ' ' ' 

supported by results obtained by Snethlage and others for the 
catalytic effect of hydrochloric acid in other reactions. 

The shape of the curves in the diagram suggests that in the 
mixtures investigated the variation of the activity of the acid with 
the water content is approximately expressed by hi(w’{-m,)==n, 
where m and n are constants and the observed rate of hydro- 
lysis in a solutioii containing w gram-molecules of water. An 
equation of this type is capable of various interpretations, but 
taken in conjunction with the marked decrease in ifej with increase 
in water concentration for low values of the latter, it indicates 
that the water plays a very markedly anticatalytic role compared 
with the other constituents o£_ the solution, that is, the value of 
the constant rei must be very small compared with w. This may 
be interpreted (compare Lapworth and Fitzgerald, T., 19*08, 93, 
2168) as being due to the conversion of active, free hydrogen ions 
to inactive ions by the solvent, the effect of the water in this 
respect being far greater than that of the acetone. Or it may be 
interpreted as indicating that the reactive substance in ester 
hydrolysis is a complex between the ester and water, which is 
readily dissociated by the excess of water in the solution (Grif- 
fiths and Lewis, loc. dt.). It may also be interpreted as repre- 
senting the dissociating effect of the solvent on a complex between 
the ester and the catalyst, which is considered tc be the reactive 
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substance. Such a complex may either be dissociated by the 
solvent into the original substances or else hydrolysed by the water 
iiito' the final products of hydrolysis. For the concentrations 
usually employed in hydrolysis the amount of this complex is very 
small owing to the high dissociating power of the water. As the 
latter is replaced by acetone or other liquid the dissociating power 
of the medium is decreased and the concentration of the complex 
is increased, so that the observed I'ate of hydrolysis is also increased. 
In any of the above cases it is possible to assign a small value to 
the term m, which really represents the relatively small power of 
the other constituents of the solution of converting an active sub- 
stance into one which is inactive in catalysis. The following discus- 
sion is independent of the nature of to ; it is concerned rather with 
its magnitude. We will assume that it is simply a function of the 
concentration of the other variable in the solution, namely, ace- 
tone. If we substitute in the equation k-^(;iv + to) = n the values of 
/iJi and w in table III for solutions containing (a) 52*32 gram-mole- 
cules of water and no acetone, and (6) 4*752 gram-molecules of 
water and 11*84 of acetone, we obtain the value m = 0*22 (in terms 
of 1 gram-molecule of acetone in the solution). Substituting this 
value for the other solutions, the following results are obtained. 

Table VI. 


n— 


Acetone. 

Acetone x 0-22 

w. 

h, X lOA 

fcdw? -f 0-22 X acetone). 

0-0 

__ 

52-32 

2-76 

144 

2-665 

0-59 

42-46 

3-03 

130 

5-39 

1-19 

32-08 

3-38 

112 

8-10 

1-78 

21-23 

3-86 

89 

9-42 

2-07 

15-72 

4-66 

81 

10-66 

2-36' 

10-20 

7-40 

93 

11-84 

2-60 

4-752 

19*56 

144 


The numbers in the last column pass through a minimum value, 
and vary in a similar manner to the values under k in table III, 
Furthermore, for any small value of to in the equation ylq(7^r-f- 
to) =», the values of n will be found to vary as in table VI. The 
similarity between the variations of /c in table III and « in 
table VI appears to Justify the use of the equation for a unimole- 
ciilar reaction in mixtures such as those used in this work, in 
which the total concentration of water varies considerably in the 
different solutions- It would appear that any specific effect of the 
solvent on the rate of hydrolysis, other than that due to its disso- 
ciating power, is more directly shown by disregarding the change 
in the concentration of the water in the different solutions. It is 
considered that the minimum value obtained for /c (or n) has a 
definite meaning. It is interpreted as indicating a specific influ- 
ence of these mixtures on the rate of catalysis, similar to that 
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observed in tlie conductivity of certain electrolytes dissolved in 
tiem, or in the fluidity of tlie mixtures themselves. The solution 
of either alcohol or acetone in water is accompanied by contrac- 
tion, and it is considered that the condensed state of such a 
mixture has a retarding influence on catalysis. 

Summary. 

The I'ates of hydrolysis of methyl acetate by N j'2- and x¥/10- 
liydrochloric acid have been measured in various water-acetone 
mixtures. The velocity constants have been calculated according 
to both unimolecular and bimolecular equations, the reverse reac- 
tions being considered in both cases. 

It has been found that if the total water concentration is taken 
as representing its active mass, then the rate of hydrolysis increases 
as water is decreased in the mixtures throughout the series. The 

k 

results obtained approximate to hi~krn-\-k-a< if is taken as 

20 (approximately). The variation of /c^ with water concentration 
indicates the anticatalytic function of the latter, and if the values 
of Zq are corrected for this effect the numbers so obtained are found 
to vary in a manner similar to those obtained by using the ordinary 
unimolecular equation, and pass through a minimum value for a 
certain mixture. This minimum is considered to have a definite 
meaning, representing a retarding influence of such mixtures on 
catalytic reactions. 

Chemical Labobatoby, 

ITnivebsixy or Sydney. {Beceived, August 23r<i!, 1919.} 


CXIV ". — The Velocities of Combination of Sodium 

Derivatives of Phenols with Olefine Oxides. 
Part II. 

By David Bunciman Boyd and Miss Doris Dedtham Thomas. 

A PREVIOUS communication (Boyd and Marie, T., 1914, 105, 
2117) contained an account of experiments on the combmation of 
ethylene and propylene oxides with the sodium derivatives of a 
variety of phenols. The nature of the reaction investigated is 
indicated' by the equation' ■ 

nfj ■ ■ ■ 

V“2>0 + C^Hj-ONa + sCgHj-OH = 

Ah +OA-ON a + *- 10,H,-0H. 
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Froni tie results of these experiments, the conclusion was drawn 
that combination probably, in the first instance, takes place 
between the phenoxy-ion and the olefine oxide molecule, thus : 


g>0 + R.O' 


CH„*OR 


the initial additive product afterwards reacting with the excess 
of phenol to give a glycol aryl ether and a new phenoxy-ion, 


CH^-OE 

CH,-0' 


R-OH 


CHg-OE 

OHg-OH 


+ E*0'. 


A comparison of the values for the velocity constant of the 
reaction with different phenols indicated that the speed of com- 
bination diminished with increase in the acidity of the phenol, 
and the suggestion was made that a certain analogy exists between 
the two reactions 


and CeH,-0' + ^“=>0 = C,H,-0-CH,-CH,-0'. 

Ill other words, where the tendency for a phenoxy-ion to change 
into undissociated phenol is great, the speed of combination of 
the phenoxy-ion with the ethylene oxide molecule should be 
relatively high, and vice versa. The data available at the time, 
however, with regard to the relative acidities of different phenols 
were com,paratively few. 

An investigation of the extent to which the sodium derivatives 
of alkyl substituted phenols are hydrolysed in aqueous solution 
was afterwards carried out by one of us (T., 1916, 107, 1538), 
and it then became possible to consider in more detail the rela- 
tionship existing between the acidity of a phenol and the speed 
with which its sodium derivative combines with ethylene oxide. 
As a result, certain regularities with regard to the behaviour of 
ortho-substituted phenols- came to light, and it appeared desir- 
able to extend the observations so as to confirm, if possible, the 
generalisations which- had suggested themselves.- The present 
'paper therefore includes .experimental data for .the velocity con- 
■stants. of three additional .alkyl .substituted phenols, namely,. 
o4-xylenol, m-6-xyIenol, and mesitol. ■ In all, results for eighteen 
phenols are dealt with. The facts are summarised in ' the .accom,- 
panying diagram, where the velocity constants for the ethylene oxide 
reaction are plotted against the values for the percentage of hydro- 
lysis of the sodium phenoxides in aqueous solution. A reference to 
this diagram will show that the velocity constants for phenol and 
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its meta- and para-substitution products lie approjciinately along 
a straight line, whilst the 'constants for the alkyl substituted 
phenols containing one alkyl group in an ortho-position lie. 
approximately on a second straight line which runs nearly parallel 
with the first and some distance below it. 

It appears, therefore, that whilst in general the speed of the 
ethylene oxide reaction increases approximately in proportion to 
the degree of hydrolysis of the sodium phenoxide, a retarding 
influence makes itself felt in those cases where an ortho-placed 
alkyl group is present in the phenol molecule. This retarding 
influence, it will be observed, is superimposed on the factor which 
in the main determines the speed of the reaction. It becomes 
apparent only as the result of such an analysis of the phenomena 
as is here suggested. A comparison of the actual magnitude of the 
velocity constant for phenol with that of the constant for any of 
the alkyl ortho-siibstitnted phenols reveals no such retardation. 
Thus thymol, in the molecule of which an isopropyl radicle is 
present in the ortho-position to the hydroxyl group, has a velocity 
constant one and a half times as great as that of phenol. Mesitol, 
with two ortho-placed methyl groups, has a constant nearly twice 
as great as that of phenol. None the less, the retarding influence 
of the ortho-placed alkyl groups is operating in both instances. The 
case of mesitol is of particular interest in this connexion. Since in 
mesitol two ortho-placed methyl groups occur, the retardation might 
he expected to be more pronounced than in cases where only one 
sxich group is present. A consideration of the diagram shows that 
this anticipation is fiillv borne out by the experimental results. 

On the other hand, the position of the o-ch!orophenol constant, 
and more especially of that for 2:4:6-trichlorGphenol, indicates 
that negative substituents — or at least chlorine atoms — in the 
ortho-position act in an exactly opposite way, the velocity of com- 
bination being accelerated by their presence ; and it is noteworthy 
that just as two ortho-placeid alkyl groups cause a very pronounced 
retardation of the speed, so two ortho-placed chlorine atoms have 
an accelerating effect ranch more powerful than that due to a 
single chlorine atom. 

Whilst it is natural to attribute to steric hindrance the retard- 
ing influence of the ortho-placed alkyl groups, a final decision on 
the question is not yet possible in view of the quite different effect 
produced by ortho-situated chlorine atoms. Further experimental 
evidence is also required to decide whether the accelerating 
influence of the chlorine atom should be ascribed to its rraidual 
affinity or to its polar quality. In the meantime, it may be 
point^ out that in the case of ■guaiacol,' which contains an ortho- 
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situated group of ill-defined polar character, the velocity constant 
lies some distance above the line for phenols containing ortho- 
groups of well-marked positive type. 

Experimental. 

The velocity constants for o-4-xylenol, m-6-xyleno] , and mesitol 
were determined at 70'4° in 98 per cent, alcohol according to the 
method previously described (T., 1914, 105, 2117). It was found 
necessary to employ a mixture of light petroleum with ether (1:1) 
in separating glycol m-6-xylenyl ether from . unchanged m-G-xylenol, 
since this phenol is not completely extracted from an ethereal 
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Percentatge hydrolysu of sodium pJimoxides in aqueom solution ai 25°. 


solution by repeated shaking with aqueous potassium hydroxide. 
The same method had to be employed in the case of the mesityl 
ether., ; , ' ^ 

Summary of Eemdts. 


Perceatage yield of glycol ether. ^ ^ 

.. ^ ^ ^Tob-k; 


c»'4-XyIenol. 

2 hours. 

1 hour. 

Maximum. 



76'3 

51-0 

98-6 

0-3050 


' ,76-,i:, ■ 


— 

— 

?a-6-Xylen.ol. 

2 houjs. 

11 hours. 

Maximum. 


74-5 

58-5 

98-9 

' 0-3005,- 


74-S 

2 hours. 

■ . — . 

Maximum,. 

, _ „ 


82-3 


'',.'99-0, 

: 0-3745' 


81-8 

■ 

,™ , ,, 

' , 


82-5 

■ — - ■ ■ 
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fUf/col ether, OsHo' 0 'C.r:L.;C:H.*OH, is a colourless oil 

boiling at IbO-’/lS iron. Its ^-nitrohenzoatc crystallises from 
alcoliol ill pale yellow plates melting at 225°: 

0-1518 gave 6*5 c.o. No (moist) at 23° and 762 mm. N==4-82. 

^ 17 ^ 170 ,-, N requires N = 4-62 per cent 

(rh/eol m-xylyl ether, CgHg'O'CHo'CHo'OH, was obtained as a 
white solid, which, after recrystallisation from light petroleum, 
melted at 57° : 

0*1621 gave 0*4289 COo and 0*1252 HoO. C = 72*16; 11-8*58. 

C 10 H 14 O 2 requires C = 72*23; H = 8*51 per cent. 

Glycol mesityl ether, CgHji'O’CHo-CHo'OH, separates from 
light petroleum in glistening, white crystals which melt at 60° : 

0-1556 gave 0*4196 CO 3 and 0*1263 HgO. 0 = 73*54; H = 9*02. 

CiiHieO .3 requires 0 = 73*25; H = 8*97 per cent. 

Thu UNi’VBBsf'irx* Colxege ■ 

or SonTHAMBTOm [Received, July 23r4, 1919.] 


CXV . — Molecular Refractivity of Cinnamic Acid 
Derivatives. 

By Eric Walker and Thomas Campbell James. 

The work of previous investigators has shown that the molecular 
refractivity of organic compounds is affected to a slight extent by 
constitutive influences within the molecule. In this investigation 
we have determined the amount of variation produced by change 
of constitution in a series of closely allied derivatives of cinnamic 
acid, and the results are tabulated below : 



[ML. Difference. 

[M]i,. Difference. 

a-Chlorocinaamic acid 

60-24 


50-96 • 

, — 

a-ChloroaZZocirmamie acid 

49-00 

1-24 

49-59 

i-37 

Ethyl o-chlorociimaroate 

68-33 

— 

68-9S 

— 

Ethyl a-oMoroaKocinnamate. . . 

57-61 

0-72 

5819 

0-79 

a-Bromocmnamie acid 

52-90 


53-52 

— 

a-BroinoaZZocimiainic acid 

52-34 

0-66 

53-00 

0-46 

Ethyl a-bromociirnamate ...... 

60-85- 

— 

61-51 

, 0-37' „ 

Ethyl a-bromoaZZooiimamate... 

60-54 

0-31 

61-14 

g-Bromocimaamic acid.^„ 

61-98 


52-61 


3-BromoaZZociiinaime acid 

51-53 

0-46 

52-10 , 

0*61 

Bibromooimiaraic acid' ......... 

58-94 

, — ' 

■69-'64 


DibromooZZociimamio acid , ... 

• ■ 

• — ■ ■ 


„ ■ 

Ally! «-chloroomiiamat 0 . . . . ... 

62-13 

■ — 

' 62-82 

— ' 

Ally! «-chlcroaZZocmnamate ■ ... 

50-52 

;■ 1-61 .. 

61-08 

■,1-74 
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Ail examination of the above Bgures confirms BriiM’s observa- 
tion that the more stable isomeride has the higher molecular 
refractivityj and shows also that, in the a-substituted compounds, 
the difference decreases with increase of molecular weight. It is 
also seen, from a consideration of the bromo-acids, that the a-sub- 
stitiited acid has a greater refractiv^e power than the ^-substituted 
acid. 

Experimental. 

(a) Eefractivity Measwements. 

Materials . — ^The acids and esters used in this investigation were 
all specially prepared, and the greatest care was taken to use only 
highly purified specimens for refractivity measurements. Details 
of new preparations are given at the end of the paper. 

The solvent used for the acids was ethyl alcohol, rendered abso- 
lute by distilling the 99*8 per cent, commercial product over lime 
and afterwards over metallic calcium. 

Apparatus and Method . — ^The solutions of the acids were made 
up by direct weighing to determine their percentage composition. 
In all cases, approximately 5 per cent, solutions were employed. 
The esters were all liquids and were determined directly. 

Densities were determined by means of a Sprengel-Ostwald 
pyknometer of about 5 c.c. capacity. The pyknometer was 
suspended in a thermostat kept at 25° (±0*05°) for about fifteen 
minutes. The following formula was used : 

__ WD 0-0012(Tr--IF) 

> 

where — density of solution at 25°', referred to water at 4°, 

If ^—weight of solution filling pyknometer, 

If — weight of water filling pyknometer, 

D=: density of water at 25° (0*997073). 

Befractiv© indices were measured by means of a form of Pulfrich 
refractometer furnished with an ordinary thermostat. The 
temperature of the liquid in the cell could be maintained at 25° 
(±0*05°) for a considerable time. 

The refractive index of each liquid was measured for the G and 

The zero error of the refractometer amounted ,to +1.^, and all 
readings were corrected fear . this. The temperature correction . , 
amounted to about on© unit in', the. fifth place of decimals in the 
V refractive mdex, and could iherefor© be neglected. 

‘•y The refractive index of the alcohol: used as, solvent was deter- ■■ 
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mined several times during febe course of the work. I'lie following 
values were obtained : 

71.^=^1-35787, 1-35784, 1-35774. 

7ijj = 1-35967, 1-35967, 1-35954. 

The specific refractivity, r, of the solute was calculated by the 
formula 

Lw 8 + 2’ d’ ^ J Ln^ + ^‘ d^' p J’ 

where n and d are refractive index and density of the solution at 
26°, na and d^, are the corresponding quantities for alcohol at 25°, 
and p is the percentage composition by weight of solution. 

For the pure esters the formula 

+ 2 d 

was employed. 

In the tables which follow, p and d have the same significance 
as above, and denote the indices of refraction for the G and 
D lines respectively, and rjj refer to the specific refractions, and 
[M]q and [M]j 3 to the molecular refractions for these lines. In 
the column headed ‘‘ solution,” the number refers to the specimen 
of substance used, whilst the letters denote the various solutions 
made up from the same specimen. 


Table I. 

a-Bromodnnamie Acid. 

Constants for alcohol: <:;?=0*7851j 7 ^^ = 1-35787 j 77jj= 1*36967. 
Solution- p. d. 7^<... «d- t-c- 7-z>. [Mk- [Mjn. 


lo 0-041 0-8069 1-36652 1-36742 0-2332 0-2361 02-94 53-37 

2a 0-192 0-8076 1-36580 1-36780 0-2332 0-2364 52-94 53-66 

26 4-677 0-8063 1-36493 1-36691 0-2327 0-2358 52-83 53-63 


Means . ... 52-90 63-62 

' ' ' i 

Table II, 

a-'Bromoallocimiamic Add. 

Constants for alcohol as in table I, 


la ......... 5*330 0-8077 1-36666 1-36767 0*2310 0-2342 62-43 63-16 

16 ......... 4-824 0-8066 1-36483 1-36681 0-2304 0-2338 62-30 63-07 

Ic 5-248 0-8076 1-36547 1-36747 0-2304 0-2333 62-30 62-96 
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Table 111. 

a-Ch loro cinnamic J cid. 


(Constants for alcohol as in table I. 


Solution. 


d. 


nu- 

r,: 

'Ctf 

[MJ..,. 

[M],. 

la 

5-190 

0-8034 

1-36686 

1-36893 

0-2754 

0-2795 

50-26 

51-01 

16 

4-9S4 

0-8026 

1-36645 

1-36851 

0-2751 

0-2793 

50-20 

50-97 

Ic 

5-136 

0-8031 

1-36673 

1-36879 

0-2755 

0-2796 

50-28 

51-03 

2a 

5-469 

0-8042 

1-36724 

1-36930 

0-2751 

0-2785 

50-21 

50-83 






Means . . . 

50-24 

50-96 




Table IV. 







oj-CdilorodAXocinnarmc .4 cid. 




Constants for alcohol 

: <:/ = 0*7851; 

= 1*35774; nj^ = 

1-35954. 

la 

5-008 

0-8021 

1-36560 

1-36758 

0-2685 

0-2716 

49-00 

49-57 

16 

5-051 

0-8024 

1-36570 

1-36767 

0-2681 

0-2711 

48-93 

49-48 

2a 

5-206 

0-8024 

1-36576 

1-36776 

0-2689 

0-2725 

49-07 

49-73 


Means ... 49-00 49-59 

Table V. 

B-Bromdcwnaniic Acid. 


Constants for alcohol as in table IV. 


ia 4-877 0-8062 1-36489 1-36681 0-2296 0-2317 52-12 52-60 

2a 4-512 0-8046 1-36426 1-36623 0-2284 0-2318 51-85 52-62 


Means ... 51-98 52-61 

Table VI. 

P-Bj-omoallocmnamic Add. 

Constants for alcohol as in table IV. 
la 5-044 0-8061 1-36454 1-36649 0-2270 0-2295 51-53 52-10 

Table VII. 

Dihromocinnamic Acid. 

Constants for alcohol as in table IV. 
la ......... 6-205 0-8107 1-36412 1-36603 0-1926 0-1949 58-94 59-64 

Table VIII. 

Ethyl a-GMorocinnamate. 

d ■ ■ n„. : : ' , , r„. [Mj... [M^. 

1-1719 1-56292 1-57054 0-2771 0-2802 58-33 58-98 

Table IX. 

Ethyl a-C^i«w'oallocf«'niar-maie. 

1-54597 4.1-55246\0-2737' 0-2764 \ 57-61 , 5:8-19 


I -1569 
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Table X. 

Ethyl u-Bro-inocinnmnaie. . 

d. n,:. nZ. n- r„. [M],,. 

1-3S85 1-57685 1-58450 0-2386 0-2412 60-85 61-51 

Table XI. 

Ethyl a-BronioBMocinnamate. 

1-3713 1-56474 1-56973 0-2374 0-2398 60-54 61-14 

Table XII. 

. I llyl a- Chlorocinnaniutc . 

1-1702 1-56718 1-57483 0-2792 0-2823 62-13 62-82 

Table XIII. 

.4 llyl orChloro^ocinnamatc. 

1-1457 1-53563 1-54164 0-2720 0-2745 60-52 61-08 

Pi’CjtaraUons. 

Ethyl a-chlorocinnamate, C(,H 5 -CH:CCl*CO.‘C 3 Hr,. 

B. p. 161—-1620/8 min. Df 1-172. 

0’3467 required T621 c.c. iV-AgNOg. 01—16-60. 

requires 01 — 16-84 per cent. 

Ethyl Orcldm'OdXlocinnaviate. 

B. p. 157— 158°/10 mm. Df 1-157. 

0:2985 required 1-392 c.c. iY-AgNOg. 01 = 16-54. 

C 3 . 1 HJ 1 O 2 CI requires 01 = 16*84 per cent. 

AMyl a-dilorocinnamate, 

B. p. 162— 163‘"/11 mm. Df 1*170. 

0-3340 required 1-470 c.c. A-AgNOg. 01 = 15-61. 

Cio^IijOoCl requires 01 = 15-93 per cent. 

Allyl a-chloroBPiQQinnamate . 

B. p. 17P/28 mm. D^M-UG. 

0' 2841 required 1-258 c.c. A^-AgNOg. 01 = 15-70. 

CjoHyOoCl requires 01 = 15*93 per cent. 

From tire above, it will be observed, that tbe boiling points and 
densities of the ffffo-esters are always below those of the tram- 
form. 

TiiE 'Rfjw.iRU Davie.s Chemical Laboeatohies, 

.\H!;;R,YSTwyTH. [jRecewed, Anyiist Wth\ lOlt.] 
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CXVL — The Determination of Ignition-temperatures 
hy the Soap-huhhle Method, 

By Albert G-reville White and Tudob Williams Price. 

The soap-bubble method for the determination of ignition-tem- 
peratures was first described by McDavid (T., 1917, 111, 1003). 
In the method as finally adopted, the experimental error is 
assumed to be less than ±3°, and the results obtained for the 
ignition-temperatures of the vai’ious gases tested are given as ; 


Coa! gas-air 878° 

Ethylene-air 1000 

Hydrogen-air 747 

Carbon monoxide-air 931 

Petrol (fraction 0 — 80°)-air 995 

Benzene-air 1062 

Ether-air 1033 


The method is said to eliminate, so far as is practically possible, 
the time factor. The temperature of ignition is taken to be that 
temperature to which the gaseous mixture must be heated by the 
application of a hot body, so as to cause instantaneous ignition. 
MoBavid’s results are very high in comparison with other recent 
determinations. 

Finding it necessary to determine the ignition-temperatures of 
certain ether-air mixtures, the authors decided to use the appara- 
tus described by McDavid on p. 1005 (too. cit.). 

The igniting coil was mounted between two binding screws 
fixed into a small wooden stand, and was kept at the requisite 
temperature by means of current drawn from a battery of accu- 
mulators. A variable resistance of nichrome ribbon formed part 
of the circuit, which was completed hy means of a sliding contact- 
maker. The current was measured by means of a delicate 
ammeter reading to 0*01 ampere. The soap solution was prepared 
by dissolving sodium oleat© in water with the addition of a little 
glycerol. In all the experiments in which ether was used the 
ether-air mixture was mad© by weighing the requisite quantity 
of ether into an exhausted aspirator, from which it was displaced 
later hy means of mercury. It was found that the presence of 
mercury caused a slight change in the concentration of- th© solvent 
above it. The glass pip© from which th© bubbles were blown was 
connected to the aspirator by means of a ground-glass Joint, so 
that there was no possibility of change in the concentration of th© 
ether due to absorption of the vapour by the leading tube, which 
Wfw of glass. In the other experiments the vapour-air mixture was 
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made by weighing the requisite amount of liquid into an exhausted 
15-litr& aspirator, and was in this case displaced by means of water. 
The hydrogen-air mixture was made up by volume in the same 
apparatus. 


Standardisation of A'pparatus. 

The coils were standardised as described by MoDavid; th© salts 
used were carefully purified and were kept in an exhausted desic- 
cator over phosphoric oxide. Before use the salt was crushed 
and only minute fragments were placed on the coil. When these 
precautions were taken the standardisation could almost invari- 
ably be repeated to O'Ol ampere. Th© number of amperes neces- 
sary to keep the coil at such a temperature, that, when in a steady 
state, the salt was just melted, was taken to be the amperage 
necessary to heat the coil to the melting point of that salt. The 
melting points are given in table I, and are the same as given by 
McBavid, except in the case of lead chloride, which he did not 
use. 



Table I. 

Melting point 

Melting point 
given in 

“ Chemist’s Year 

Salt employed. 

used. 

Book ” for 1916. 

Potassium sulphate 

1072“ 

1050° 

Sodium chloride 

800 

820 

Potassium iodide 

687 

705 

Lead chloride 

485 

485 


For comparison the figures supplied in th© “ Chemist’s Year- 
Book ” for 1916 are given. It will be seen that the difference 
between these and the figures used is by no means negligible; the 
figure for lead chloride was taken from this source. Every effort 
was made to wind the coils as uniformly as possible, but in almost 
every case it was found that patches rather hotter than the average 
could be found. 

In Fig. 1 are given the standardisations of some of the coils. 
It will be noticed that these curves are not straight lines, as was 
that determined by McDavid in the case of the coil used by him, 
but have a distinct curvature. 

Standardisation of the Method. 

latUe work appears to have been done as regards standardising 
the soap-bubble method. used, a soap-bubble 3-7 cm. 

in diameter, but no figures are. given, showing the effect of the size 
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of tlie bubble, or the place or the method of striking. All the 
standardisation undertaken in connexion with this method was 
done with coil No. 1, and most of it was carried out with ether-air 
mixtures, although in some cases hydrogen-air mixtures were also 
used, similar results being obtained. Throughout the work an 
attempt was mad© to keep the room temperature within 2 ° of 18°. 
For some time it was found exceedingly difficult to obtain accurate 
and steady ammeter readings, but the erection of a draught 
screen round the apparatus, and the gradual elimination of poor 
connexions, remedied these faults. It was also found that owing 
to the comparatively high currents used, the iiichrome resistance 


Fig. 1. 

Showhig the simidardisation curves connecting the ammeter reading 
and temperature for various coils. 



required frequent cleaning, and that the sliding contact-maker 
had to be silvered or fitted with a platinum contact. 

So far as could be judged from the steadiness of the ammeter 
reading, no appreciable change in the temperature of any coil 
took place when it was brought into contact with a soap bubble 
Mown with air. When using platinum-wound coils at the tem- 
perature necessary for the experiments, a very slight draught 
caused a distinct rise in the ammeter reading. 

When determining uh ignition-temperature the amperage was 
taken at which at least two ignitions were obtained out of three 
attempts, whilst O'Ol ampere belo*w at least three successive failures 
to ignite were registered. 
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tS'ize of BuhlJe and Place of Htrikiny. 

It was found that the size of the bubble used, and the place of 
striking, affected the results very appreciably, and various experi- 
ments were carried out in order to determine the magnitude of 
the variations due to these factors. The results of some of these 
tests are given in table II. 


Table II. 


Mixture containing 7-5 
per cent, of etlier in air. 
Number of amperes 
necessary to ignite. 


Mixture containing 12-6 
per cent, of ether in air. 
Number of amperes 
necessary to ignite. 


Position, of sticking 2-5 cm. 3'7 cm. 5 cm. 2-5 cm. 3*7 cm. 5 cm. 
surface on bubble. bubble, bubble, bubble, bubble, bubble, bubble. 


Struck at top 

Struck at middle 
Struck at bottom ... 


5*29 505 5-02 

5-29 5-05 502 

5-41 5-08 503 


5-31 6-20 5- IS 

5-32 5-20 5* IS 

5-43 5-22 6-20 


On plotting the above results graphically, as in Fig. 2, it 
will be seen that the correct result appears to be about O'Ol ampere 
below the current necessary for the ignition of a 5 cm. bubble. 
Similar results were obtained using other concentrations of ether 
vapour in air. It scarcely a 2 >pears to matter whether the bubble 
is struck at the top or middle, but striking at the bottom invari- 
ably gives a lower result. In jiractice, bubbles were always struck 
as near the middle as possible, and a 5 cm. bubble was always 
used. This size of bubble gave some little trouble owing to a 
tendency to give delayed ignitions and to burst before use, both 
effects being particularly noticeable with mixtures containing 
much ether. There was also a great tendency for the ether to leak 
through these bubbles. The method of striking was also found to 
have a great influence on the result, but it was found that a slow, 
but not too slow, approach of the coil to the bubble, or, even better, 
of the bubble to the coil, gave very consistent results. When the 
approach of the bubble was too slow, the ether pouring out through 
the soap film heated the coil so that the ammeter reading did not 
register its correct temperature. 


Time between Ignitions. 

It was also found that a fair time had to elapse after one igni- 
tion before another could be attempted with any certainty of 
obtaining a trustworthy result. Even if a bubble was not ignited, 
heating of the coil took place, and a second bubble w'as very often 
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igaited afe what was apparently the same temperature, niiless time 
were given for tli© coil to cool. At least one miiuite had to^ be 
allowed between each attempted ignition, and often a longer time 
was necessary, the interval varying from coil to coil. It was also 
found that the time necessary for an adjustment of temperature 

Fm. 2. 

Shotving how the current necessary to ignite a definite mixture varies 
with the size of bubble and position of striking. 

5-40 


5«g0 

i 

I 5.20 
5-10 


5-40 

5-30 

i 

I 5.20 

s-io; 


5-00 

1-26 2.5 3*75 5»0 

Size of biibble in cm. 

due to change in the magnitude of the current flowdng, varied 
greatly from coil to coil." , ' 

Changes in the Coil. 

.. Evm when experiments were carried out precisely as described 
in the above method, it was found that a . coil gave different results 
for the same combustible mixture, even on the same day. Careful 
observation shovred that these variations were generally all in one 
direction, and a connexion was soon traced between them and the 
standardisation of the coir used. . 

In table III are given the ignition-temperatures of , a '4'9 per 
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cent, ©tlior-air mixture determin'ed with coil No. 1 at various times 
after standardisation. 

Table III. 

Witliin After After 20 Minuteg after 

20 miirates. 3 days’ use. 3 weeks’ use. re-staiida.rdising. 

968® 985° 1040° 970® 

It will be seen at once that the addition of salts to coil No. 1 
lowered the ignition-temperature of the ether— air mixture as given 
by this method by 70°. Some such change might have been anti- 
cipated from the later work of Meunier iCcmift, rend., 1909, 149, 
924; 1910, 160, 781). That this was not due to a change in the 
resistance of the coil can be seen from the fact that throughout 
the six months during which this coil was in use no point on the 
standardisation curve varied throughout a range of more than 
O’ 02 ampere except on one occasion, when a variation of 0*03 vras 
found. Precisely similar results were obtained in a test experi- 
ment on standardisation, even without washing off the salts used, 
as was invariably done in practice. A further investigation ■was 
then undertaken in order to discover how the ignition-temperature 
of a particular mixture varied with the treatment to which the 
coil was subjected. 

The ammeter readings taken when using the untreated coil were 
converted into temperatures after the coil had been standardised 
by the us© of salts. This was consMered legitimate as every pre- 
caution was taken to ensure that the current-temperature ratio of 
the coil did not change with use. It was found that the newly- 
wound coil gave ignition at ammeter readings which increased 
continuously with time up tO' a steady value. The first ignition- 
temperature determined for a 27 per cent, hydrogen-air mixture, 
using coil No. 2 before treatment, was 760°. In a week’s time the 
ignition -temperature had increased to 860°, but after this time no 
appreciable change in ammeter reading could be detected. 

After standardisation or using salts it was found that a decided 
rise in the ignition-temperature had always taken place. This 
was invariably followed by an initially rapid fall, which decreased 
until a steady state was reached, the rate of decrease of tempera- 
ture varying considerably with the nature of the coil, and its 
previous treatment. Thus, an untreated wire would take a very 
much longer time to reach a steady state than a recently treated 
or even a well washed wire which had once reached that state, Por 
instance, ' the ignition-temperature -of ..an ether-air mixture as 
determined by means of , a , platinum coil treated for the first time 
would, probably' take several days'-, to become constant., whereas' in 
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tli6 case of a recently treated coil twenty minutes would be amjile 

time. 

Two lioiirs after coil No. 2 was first treated with salts, , the 
ignition -temperature of a 5 per cent, ether-air mixture as regis- 
tered by this coil had fallen from 1068° to 1019°, whilst that of a 
12 per cent, mixture, after its preliminary rise from 986°, had 
fallen to 1006° (see table IV). In both these cases the ignition- 
temperature of a 5 per cent, ether-air mixture appears to have 
farieii much more rapidly than that of a 12 per cent, mixture, as 
would be expected from the curves shown in Fig. 5. 

In order to maintain a coil in the steady state, it was necessary 
to treat with salts occasionally. This caused a temporary rise in 
ignitioii-teinperatiirej but it was only a matter of minutes before 
the steady state was re-established. The manner in which the 
ignition-temperature changed when no salts were added to a coil 
in the steady state can be seen from table III. 

The temperature at which a steady state was attained after 
treatment was greater than without treatment except in the case 
of coils 1 and 2, which were of platinum. The variation was com- 
plicated in the case of the nichrome coil No. 3 by the fact that 
after being in the steady state for three days with a fairly con- 
tinuous treatment with salts, a rather rapid fall in ignition-tem- 
perature became evident. When the fall loecame slower, the two 
points shown by asterisks in Fig. 5 were obtained, the one value, 
for a 5 per cent, ether-air mixture, being the mean of two read- 
ings 0'04 ampere apart obtained before and after the determina- 
tion for a 12 per cent, ether-air mixture. 

It will be noticed that in this case the ignition-temperature of a 
6 per cent, ether-air mixture has fallen much more rapidly than 
that of a 12'5 per cent, mixture. This experiment was unfor- 
tunately interrupted by the breaking of the silica tube on which 
the coil was wound, making it impossible for the experiment to be 
carried to its logical conclusion; but it is at least possible that a 
flattened curve well below the original one (without salts) would 
have been obtained here as in the case of No. 1. 

The upward change shown in table III could be made to take 
place even faster if the salts were washed from the coil and tbe 
coil used without treatment after drying. It was found that after 
eigtiteen hours' soaking of the coil in water, the ignition-tempera- 
ture of a 27 per cent, hydrogen-air mixture as indicated by coll 
he. 1 feil from 787° to 771° and that of a benzene-air mixture fell 
from 1060° to 1056°. After sixty hours’ soaking the result ob- 
tained for the hydrogen-air mixture was 773° and that for the 
benzene-air mixture 1056°, In all the above cases the , ignition- 
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temperature was determined immediately after tli© drying of the 
coil was complete. During the course of three days after this 
preliminary fall, ignition-temperatures determined by this coil 
continued to rise, and at the end of this time, when the rise had 
become very slow, the figure found for the hydrogen-air mixture 
was 793° and that for the benzene-air mixture 1075°. Further 
results of a similar kind will be found later. 

The effects of the changes considered above are shown in Fig. 3. 
It will be seen that consistent results are only to be expected 
under conditions corresponding with the three portions of the curve 
marked A, B, and G. Except where otherwise stated, results 
detailed later correspond with these steady states. 

Fig. 3. 


Showing dicigrammaticaUy the effect of various changes during the 
treatment of the wire on the ignition-temperatures registered by a coil.. 



»: 


Influence of the Material of the Coil. 

MoDavid {loc. dt.) states that the ignition-temperature of a 
20 per cent, hydrogen-air mixture as determined by a Eureka 
wire coil is 9° to 30° lower than that obtained with platinum wire, 
and the statement is made that ‘‘The figures found by using 
platinum are higher than those obtained by using Eureka wire, 
indicating a catalysing effect in the case of the latter. It is, how- 
ever, probable that both substances exert a catalytic infi-uence.'’ 
The results given above for coils bfos. 1 and 2 make it certain 
that, the ..temperatures . obtained, are influenced very greatly .by 
surface action in every, case. It' was accordingly decided .hO' deter- 
mine the .ignition-temperatures' - of .various' .ether-air mixtures ' using 
"coils:.of ^different 'materials. ' '. 

S' B '■ ■ 
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Coil Wo. 1 was made by winding platinum wire, 0'038 cm. in 
diameter, round a notcbed strip of mica. 

Coil No. 2 was a similar coil made witb. platinum wire, 0*025 cm. 
in diameter. 

Coils Nos. 3 cmd 4 were made by winding nicbrome wire, 0*05 cm. 
ill diameter, round a narrow silica tube. 

Coil No. 5 consisted of platinum wire, 0*025 cm. in diameter, 


Fio. 4. 

Shaming the ignition-temperatures of various ether-air mixtures 
obtained until coils of platinum wire wound on mica. 
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wound inside a silica tube and having the platinum leads shielded 
by. tubes of silica. 

■'Coil No. 6 consisted of platinum wire of the same diameter as 
used in coil No. 5 enclosed in a uniform hard-glass tube with the 
leads safeguarded as , for .coil ■ No, 5. 

Fig, 4 gives the ignition-temperature curves' obtained by plotting 
the results for various ether-air mixtures determined by means o.f 
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coils Nos. 1 and 2. It will be noticed that the curve obtained 
when coil No. 2 had attained a steady state before being treated 
with salts (or standardised) is close to that obtained wlien coil 
No. 1 had been allowed to attain a steady state after all the salts 
had been removed by prolonged washing and use. Curve G shows 
the ignition-temperatures obtained when coil No. 1 is treated with 
salts until the ignition-temperature obtained is constant. It 
differs from the other two curves inasmuch as the main body is 
very much flatter and that the difference in ignition-temperature 
between a 5 per cent, mixture and a 12 per cent, mixture of ether 
and air is very much less. The ignition-temperature of a 5 per 
cent, ether mixture as obtained from different curves on this 
diagram varies by 100°, whilst the maximum difference in the case 
of a 12 per cent, mixture is little more than 30°. 

Fig. 5 gives the results obtained, using coils 3 and 5. With 
both these coils a more or less steady state was attained at a point 
above the ignition-temperature before treatment, and very much 
above in the case of the silica tube. No. 5. In this case, as before, 
the treated coils give flatter curves, and the maximum difference 
between the ignition-temperatures of 12 per cent, mixtures appears 
to be about 176°, whilst the maximum difference obtained for a 
5 per cent, mixture is about 160°. 

An examination of the results given in these two sets of curves 
shows that the ignition-temperature of any particular mixture as 
obtained by this method can vary very greatly. For example, the 
ignition-temperature of a 12 per cent, mixture of ether and air 
can be considered to be anything from 869° to 1035°. The 
explanation, of course, lies in the fact that a catalytic action — 
surface action — must be exerted by the coil, as would naturally be 
expected of any hot body inserted into a combustible gas ; but it is 
fairly evident that the greater catalytic action is not exerted by 
the coil giving the lower ignition-temperature, as suggested by 
McDavid, but by that giving the higher. The modus operandi is 
probably as follows: When the coil is brought into the gas the 
combustible portion near it is at once removed by surface com- 
bustion, and this weakens the concentration of combustible gas 
near the coil to such an extent that it is only when the radiation 
from the coil is of sufficient intensity to ignite the gas outside this 
limited sphere that ignition occurs. This reasoning, which appears 
to be quite in keeping with what is known of the combustion of 
gases on surfaces, explains why in McBavid's experiments platinum 
gave a higher result than Eureka wire, and in the experiments 
■described above, why, in ■ the normal state, it gave results higher 
than either' silica or , nichrome when unaffected by salts. This 
■ ■ 3 B '2 ' 
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would also explain tiie reason why a coil had to be used for some 
time before attaining its maximum activity, as described in the 
standardisation of the apparatus. 

Fig. 5. 

Showing the igniti(M-t&rnpera,tures of various ether-air mixtures 
obtained with coih of nichrome wound on silica and platinum 
inside silica. 



Percentage of ether. 


Value of Method for obtaining Comparative results. 

Although under any particular set of conditions the soap-bubble, 
method is capable of giving results consistent to within ±5^, it will 
be seen that, giving as it does, such a range for the ignition- 
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temperature of any one gas-air mixture, it could scarcely be 
capable of giving tlie true ignition-temperature, particularly as 
surface action is bound to occur even wlieii psing tlie most indif- 
ferent material possible. It thus becomes a question as to whether 
even comparative results could be obtained by this method. It is 
seen from the curves given in Pigs. 4 and 5 that those obtained 
with different coils occasionally cut one another, indicating that 
even comparative results could scarcely be obtained, assuming the 
experimental methods could be guaranteed accurate. As, how- 
ever, the melting points of the salts used for standardisation pur- 
poses are not known to any great degree of accuracy, and the 
standardisation curves are not straight lines, this evidence can 
scarcely be regarded as final. It was therefore decided to test 
several combustible mixtures, using the coils already made, in 
order to^ see if comparative results could be obtained by this 
method. Accordingly, the following mixtures were used, in addi- 
tion to those mentioned previously: 

1. A mixture of 27 per cent, of hydrogen in air. 

2. A mixture of 5-7 per cent, of benzene in air 

3. A mixture of 0*23 gram of light petroleum (h. p, 90 — 100®) 
per litre of air. 

4. A mixture of 0*23 gram of light petroleum (b. p. 60 — 80®) 
per litre of air. 

It was found to be impossible to obtain a definite ignition- 
temperature for a mixture of carbon disulphide and air or to 
ignite any mixture of alcohol and air or to obtain a reasonable 
size of bubble with mixtures of acetone and air. The results 
obtained are given in table IV. 

In the course of these experiments it was noticed that it was 

easier to obtain an accurate result with hydrogen than with any 

of the other gases, and it was also very obvious that coils Nos. 5 
and 6 gave results sooner and more accurately than the others. 
With any gases examined, when using these coils, it was easy 
to redetermine any figure to within O'Ol ampere, whilst with the 
other coilg twice this variation was often found. Coils Nos. 1 and 
2 scarcely changed at all during six months’ use, but the result 
was far different in the case of coils wound over silica tubing. 
For example, three nichrome coils had to b© rejected before "a 
coil was found which woirld not change on heating, and this had 
to be kept at an exceedingly high temperature for some time 
before it reached this 'constant ■state. ’ To test the comparative 
accuracy of the method, a. second, coil of platinum wound inside 
a .hard glass ' tube was made and the ignition-temperature of a 
hydrogen-air mixture 'before^'. .treatment ■ with salts determined. 
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The result was quite satisfactory, as on standardisation it was 
found that the ignition-temperature obtained in this case was 
712°, the result obtained using coil No. 6 being 715°. No simi- 
lar tests were carried out with the other coils, as it was consi- 
dered that in all cases except that in which a platinum coil was 
wound inside silica or glass, such a test would prohably have been 
useless, as the ratio of the areas of the two constituent surfaces 
of the coil was bound to vary for every coil made. The results 
are interesting, as they show that the ignition-temperatures of 
two gaseous mixtures obtained by this method may not even be 
comparative when determined by two different ; coils. This was 
carefully tested in the case of the mixtures of the two varieties of 
light petroleum and air by using coil 4 without salts and coil 1 
with salts. When coil No. 4 without salts was kept at 1001° and 
hubbies of the above mixtures were brought into contact with 
it alternately, in every case the mixture containing the light 
petroleum of lower boiling point ignited, whilst in only one trial 
out of five did the other one ignite. A similar experiment with 
coil No. 2 showed that the ignition-temperature of a mixture 
containing the light petroleum of lower boiling point was higher 
than that of the other as measured by this coil. 

A similar result was obtained when dealing with a 5 per cent, 
mixture of ether in air, as in every case except when determined 
by coil No. 2 before treatment with salts, the ignition-temperature 
of this mixture was found to be lower than that of the light 
petroleum and benzene mixtures. In the case of the coil specified, 
however, the ignition-temperature found for a 5 per cent, mixture 
of ether in air was definitely higher than those of the other 
mixtures mentioned above. 

In table V are given the maximum and minimum values 
obtained for the ignition-temperatures of certain of the mixtures 
used. 


W= Washed. 

W.S. “Without salts. 
S = After using salts. 


Mixttire used. 

Hydrogen (27 per cent.) in_ 
air 

Light petroleum (b.p. 90- 
100“} 0'23 gram per litre in 


Table V. 


Maximum 

ignition- 

temperature 

observed- 

860 '' 

Coil 2 W.S. 
1067 

Coil ] W. 


IVlinimum 

ignition- 

temperature 

observed. 

715° 

Coil 6 W.S. 
1003 

Coil 4 W.S. 


Difference. 

145° 

64 ' 
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Table "V. {continued') . 



Maximum 

ignition- 

temperature 

Minimum 

ignition- 

temperature 

Difference. 

SExture used. 

observed. 

obserfed- 

Light petroleum (b.p. 60-80“) 
0*23 gram per litre in air 

1075“ 

Coil 1 W. 

QQQ° 

Coil 4 W.S. 

76" 

Benzene (5' 7 per cent.) in air 

1075 

Coil 1 W. 

1025 

Coil 4 W.S. 

50 

Ether (5 per cent.) in air 

1068 

Con 2 W.S. 

907 

Coil 5 W.S. 

101 

Ether (12 per cent.) in air 

1036 

Coil 6 S. 

859 

Coil 3 W.S. 

176 


When it is considered that the glass and silica coils were only 
used for the hydrogen and ether mixtures respectively, it will be 
seen that the results have an appreciable regularity as regards 
what is generally considered to be the catalytic order of the various 
substances concerned in the ignition. In this connexion, it must 
not be forgotten that the substance on which a metal coil is wound 
must affect the ignition-temperature obtained. 

A comparison of the ignition-temperatures obtained, using coil 
No. 2 with and without salts, is also interesting. In the case of 
the hydrogen-air mixture and the 5 per cent, ether-air mixture, 
the treated coil gives appreciably lower results than the same coil 
without salts, but the reverse of this is true of all the other mix- 
tures except light petroleum (b. p. 90—100°') and air when the 
ignition-temperatures are practically the same in the twO' cases. 

On summing up, it will be seen that the only advantages which 
the method possesses appear to be those due to its convenience and 
rapidity in use. It was easy to find the apparent ignition- 
temperature of any mixture within less than an hour, and, using 
coils 5 or 6, it could often be done in half that time. The term 
“instantaneous ignition” is obviously used by McDavid to mean 
ignition without perceptible delay, but refined methods of time 
measurement would certainly show that different retardations 
occurred with different gas mixtures. Its disadvantages appear 
to, lie in the fact that, so far. as can be ascertained from these 
experiments, it cannot give the true ignition-temperature of any 
gas mixture,, and that the results given by it can scarcely be utilised 
unreservedly. ©veU' when only required for comparative purposes. 
Such results are fairly certain to be higher .than the true ignition- 
temperatures, and not, as described ' by HcBavid, ' lower The 
accuracy of the method is also adversely affected by the fact that 
the exact melting points of the. salts tised are still a matter for 
controversy, and that the standardisation curve for any coil appears 
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from these experiments unlikely to be a straight line. The results 
ar© exceedingly dependent on draughts, as the method of estim- 
ating temperature is an indirect one. If the temperature of the 
coil falls during an experiment, due to any such disturbance in 
outside conditions, the ammeter reading, and hence the tempera- 
ture indicated, becomes higher instead of lower, owing to the 
change in resistance of the platinum or other metal forming the 
heating coil. Any result obtained also seems to depend on the 
state of the surface causing ignition, as used and unused Vire give 
different ignition-temperatures for the same gas mixture, and an 
examination under a good lens of wire that has been in use for 
some time shows it to have altered appreciably in appearance. 
Amongst its other disadvantages is that of limited applicability. 
It can only be applied to moist gases and to those which are more 
or less insoluble in water and can be obtained at a fair concen- 
tration ill air at the ordinary temperature. For instance, it was 
found impossible to ignite a mixture of amyl acetate and air, made 
up at 20°, by this method. Another disadvantage lies in the fact 
that the least concentration of combustible gas at which ignition 
can be obtained by the soap-bubble method is much greater than 
that found by ordinary methods, which generally give results below 
2 per cent, for ether-air mixtures. Thus the ignition -temperature 
of any fixed concentration of mixture cannot be determined by 
this method, as could also be judged from the obvious permeability 
of the soap film to some of the vapours used. 

The results obtained during this investigation appear to indicate 
that the soap-bubble method of determining ignition-temperatures 
as described by McDavid gives values for the ignition-temperature 
which appear to be erroneous. A radical modification of the 
method could probably be made, however, which would give more 
satisfactory results. For instance, a soap-bubble of the mixture 
under examination might be introduced into a vertical tubular 
furnace, the bubble being shielded from radiation until at the 
desired spot. In this case, the results would be far more likely 
to be correct, as the temperature at which ignition took place 
would be known, and surface action would be partly eliminated. 

Summary. 

The soap-bubble method described by McDavid (Joe. cit.) has 
been applied to determine the ignitiomtemperatures of certain 
mixtures, of ether,' benzene,; 'light petroleum, and hydrogen 'with 
air.. The conditions under whi'ch, consistent results can be obtained 
„ are-given. 
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After careful standardisation, the results given by this method 
were found to be affected by the physical state of the igniting 
surface and the nature of the material of which it was made* even 
the addition of small quantities of the salts used for standardisa- 
tion purposes altered the results obtained. This seemed to show 
that the method could scarcely give the true ignition-temperature 
of a gas mixture. The ignition- temperature of a particular gas 
mixture as determined by two different coils often varied by more 
than 150°, and results appeared to indicate that the method was 
not strictly trustworthy even for comparative purposes. 

Ill conclusion, the authors desire to express their thanks to 
Messrs. Nobel’s Explosives Co., Ltd., for whom tbe work was 
carried out, and to Mr. Wm. Rintoul, Manager of the Research 
Section, for permission to publish the results, and to Mr. A, W. 
Sanderson for his kind assistance in carrying out some of the 
experimental work. 

The Resbaboh Labokatokies, 

Abdebb Factoby, 

SrEVEXSTOX. [JReceived, September l$t, 1919,] 


CXVII . — The Interaction oj Chlorine and Hydrogen. 
The Influence of Mass. 

By David Leonaed Chapman and John Reginald Haevev 
Whtston. 

After investigating the precautions which must be taken in order 
to obtain trustworthy actinometric measurements of the velocity 
of the photochemical action of chlorine and hydrogen, Chapman 
and Underhill (T., 1913, lOB, 496) examined the influence of the 
concentration of hydrogen on this reaction. The determinations 
were made with mixtures containing small measured quantities of 
oxygen, and in the same series of determinations the concentra- 
tions of chlorine and oxygen in the mixtures were kept constant, 
whilst the concentration of hydrogen was varied. They found 
that as the partial pressure of the hydrogen is increased from 
zero, . the rate of formation; of hydrogen chloride per, unit volume 
of the mixture is at first almost proportional to the concentration 
of the hydrogen, but the ratio of partial pressure of hydrogen to 
velocity of interaction rises continuously , in value as the proper- 
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tion of liydrogen is increased, and when the pressure of hydrogen 
has attained a definite value the rate of formation of hydrogen 
chloride becomes a maximum, and then, as the proportion of 
hydrogen is still further increased, the rate of interaction of 
chlorine and hydrogen falls very slowly.” 

It had previously been shown hy Chapman and MacMahon (T., 
1909, 95, 959) that the sensitiveness of electrolytic gas at atmo- 
spheric pressure is approximately inversely proportional to the 
concentration of the oxygen it contains for proportions of oxygen 
varying between 0-08 and 1 per cent, by volume of the electrolytic 
gas. 

These two results were interpreted by a theory advanced by 
Burgess and Chapman (T., 1906, 89, 1433). 

It was our intention to proceed with the investigation of the 
influence of the concentration of the chlorine on the rate of form- 
ation of hydrogen chloride. However, before we were able to 
complete our investigation, Bodenstein and Dux (Zeitsch. physihal. 
Chem., 1913, 85, 297) published the result that the reaction is of 
the second order in the case of a mixture containing equal volumes 
of chlorine and hydrogen and a small fixed proportion of oxygen. 
Our results mentioned above on the influence of the concentrations 
of hydrogen and oxygen were in the main confirmed by these 
authors. 

It will be remembered that Wildermann (Phil. Trans., 1902, 
199, 337) also found that the rate of formation of carbonyl 
chloride when a mixture containing equal volumes of carbon mon- 
oxide and chlorine was exposed to light of constant intensity was 
proportional to the square of the pressure of the interacting gases. 

From Bodenstein and Dux’s result and the facts that the rate 
of interaction is inversely proportional to the concentration of the 
oxygen and nearly independent of the concentration of the 
hydrogen (provided that this concentration is not too small), it 
can obviously be deduced that the rate of formation of hydrogen 
chloride when a fixed volume of electrolytic gas is exposed to 
homogeneous light of constant intensity is given approximately 
by the formula 

dfHCl] ^ jfc.J.p.y 
it [o,] ’ 

in which /c is a constant and 1 the intensity of the radiation. 

Bodenstein and Dux confirmed the above formula with measure- 
ments made with mixtures containing unequal volumes of hydrogen 
and chlorine. 

It may be stated immediately that we are unable to coiifirm 
the ' work of ■ Bodenstein, and Dux .on the- influence of the concen- 

3 v* 2 
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tration of tlie cHorine on th© rate of the change.- In fact, we 
find that, within wide limits of concentration of the interacting 
gases, the rate of formation of hydrogen chloride is given with 

fairly close aj 3 proximaticn by the expression 

other words, since I . [CI2] is proportional to the radiation absorbed 
per second, the hydrogen chloride formed is nearly directly pro- 
portional to the radiation absorbed and inversely proportional to 
the concentration of the oxygen. 

The result embodied in the above expression for the rat© of 


formation of hydrogen chloride in mixtures of compositions and 
pressures within the limits used in our experiments can be easily 
interpreted by the hypothesis of Chapman, Burgess, Cee, and 
Underhill, Briefly, the hypothesis in question postulates that the 


radiation is absorbed by the chlorine molecules. The absorbed 


energy in the molecules is gradually degraded. In the earlier 
stages, when the energy is still in a highly efficient form, the 
degradation is accomplished very rapidly and completely by the 
agency of oxygen and the other inhibitors. The degradation 
accomplished in this way is so complete that the resulting degraded 
energy is no longer capable of assisting the union of the chlorine 
and hydrogen. The absorbed energy in the chlorine molecules 
which escapes being degraded in the earlier stages by the inhibitors 
is. transformed to lower forms of energy, which, although capable 
of activating the chlorine, are to a much less degree, and possibly 
not at all, degraded by the inhibitors. In other words, the life 
of an activated molecule is not shortened by the agency of the 
inhibitors. . 


Consider unit volume of the mixture of gases exposed to light 
of intensity J, The rate of accumulation of efficient energy will 
be I‘i.J.[Ci2], kn being now and below taken to represent a 


■constant. 


The loss of efficient energy is due to two causes, namely, its 
degradation during the impacts, of the chlorine molecules with 
oxygen molecules and the conversion of the chlorine molecules into 
the activated form. When, however, the proportion of oxygen to 
.electrolytic gas is as high as I per cent, (as it was in all the expeii- 
ments to be described below), the sensitiveness is almost one 
hundred times less. : than ■ that ' of.' the.;' purest electrolytic,' gas w.e 
could prepare, and therefore , with ■ such a large proportion of 
oxygen present, the loss of . accumulated efficient energy must be 
almost entirely due to the first of the above-mentioned causes. 

Now the number of impacts per second between chlorine mole- 
cule and oxygen molecules is given by the expression 
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/.%, . [O2] [CI2]. Fiirtlier, if it be assumed that in 'the mean a 
constant proportion ol the efficient energy is degraded during an 
impact of a chlorine molecule with an oxygen molecule, tlio 
degradation of energy during a single impact will be, in the mean, 
k^e, 6 being the mean efficient energy of a chlorine molecule after 
the steady state is reached. 

The rate of loss of efficient energy will be the product of the 
loss during a single impact and the number of impacts per second, 
which is . 6 . [O^] [CIJ. 

Equating this to the rate of accumulation of efficient energy, 
we obtain * e • [O.3] [Ch] == . I . [d2], and therefore 

^ J 

' Ws'Loj- 

Now if we make the probable assumption that the rate of 
formation of active chlorine molecules is proportional to the pro- 
duct of the concentration of the chlorine and mean efficient energy 
of a single molecule,* the number of active molecules formed per 
second should be 

V ¥ 

but when the pressure of the hydrogen exceeds 15 cm., and possibly 
at much lower pressures, almost all the active molecules of chlorine 
combine with hydrogen (Chapman and Underhill, loc. cit.), and 
the rate of formation of hydrogen chloride becomes equal to the 
active molecules of chlorine produced per second and almost in- 
dependent of the pressure of the hydrogen. 

Therefore the number of molecules of hydrogen chloride formed 
per second is also given by the expression 

k,.k, I . [01, 1 

K'h [^2] 

That is, the hydrogen chloride produced is proportional to the 
radiation absorbed and inversely proportional to the concentration 
■of. the oxygen. 

If, as we have reason to believe is the case, hydrogen is a weak 
inhibitor (Chapman and Underhill, foe. the expression for 

the rate of formation of hydrogen chloride molecules would 
■■ become' 

, * This ,, assumption , is' equivalent to the , assumption that the tendency of 
each quaatuin of efficient energy to . change ite form is indepeiMieiit^of the 
concentration of the oMorine, ■,■ 
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in wHcli ^5 is a constant of small magnitude. Sine© in our 
experiments, however, the pressures of the hydrogen and the 
oxygen have been varied in the same ratio, our results are in equal 
agreement with both formulse, and fail to distinguish between 
them. 


Experimental. 

E xperhients with the Moist Gases , — The apparatus used was a 
form of Bunsen and Koscoe’s actinometer, in which the pressure 
of the contained gas could he varied, very similar to that used by 
Chapman and Underhill. The precautions taken in making the 
measurements and to ensure purity of materials were the same as 
those observed by Chapman and Underhill. 

The mixture of gas experimented with was electrolytic gas 
which contained about 1*3 per cent, of oxygen by volume. The 
sensitiveness of the mixture at a pressure of one atmosphere and 
half an atmosphere was measured, and the results are tabulated 


below. 

Number of 

Sensitiveness 
at one 

Sensitiveness 
St half an 


experiment. 

atmosphere. 

atmosphere. 


1. 

1000 

1029 


2. 

1000 

973 


3. 

1000 

1060 


Accordingly, ^ith the moist gases the total hydrogen chloride 
formed in unit time is almost independent of the pressure, 
whereas if Bodenstein and Dux’s result were correct, the rate of 
formation of hydrogen chloride ought to be proportional to the 
pressure. ' 

Experiments with the Dry Gases , — For these experiments, the 
apparatus was modified in one or two respects. The mixture of 
gases before use was confined in a gas-holder over sulphuric acid. 
The sulphuric acid which the holder contained was saturated with 
chlorine and boiled several times, and the gas-holder was so con- 
structed that the sulphuric acid did not come into contact with 
tie air of the laboratory. The actinometer was the same as that 
used in the experiments with the moist gases, with the exception 
that the index contained sulphuric acid and the insolation vessel 
was horizontal and contained anhydrous copper sulphate spread 
uniformly over the bottom of the tube to serve as an absorbent 
of the hydrogen chloride. The copper sulphate was carefully 
dehydrated in the insolation vessel and heated in a current of 
chlorine at about 300*^ for an hour. The internal diameter of 
the insolation vessel was 2*6 cm. The results Are Tabulated below> 
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Number of 

Sensitiveness 
at one 

Sensitiveness 
at half an 

Sensitiveness at 
quarter of an 

experiment. 

atmosphere. 

atmosphere. 

atmosphere. 

1. 

1000 

963 


2. 

1000 

936 

776* 

s! 

1000 

944 

— 

4. 

1000 

— 

758* 

5. 

1000 

— , 

, 752* 


* At this low pressure it is possible that many of the activated chlorine 
molecules lose their activity before making fruitful impacts with the hydrogen 
molecules (compare Chapman and Underhill, loc. cit). 

Bodenstein and Dux admit that inhibitors were gradually pro- 
duced in the insolation vessel during an experiment, and these 
inhibitors would tend to increase the apparent order of the reac- 
tion. They claim to have eliminated the effect of these inhibitors 
by the method of conducting their experiments, but it seems to 
us most likely that the discrepancy between their results and ours 
is due to this cause. 

W© take this opportunity pf gratefully acknowledging a 
generous grant awarded to one of us by the Board of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, 

The Sir Leoline Jenkins Laboratories, 
jE.StrS COIXBGE, 

OxEORO. [Received, October l^th, 1919.] 


CXVIIL — Auto-complexes in Solutions of Cupric 
Chloride and Oiqwic Bromide. 

By Stewart Byron Watkins and Henry George Denham. 

In a paper by Donnan and Bassett (T-, 1902, 81, 939), the view 
is expressed that the changes in colour brought about in solutions 
of copper and cobalt salts by changes in concentration and tempera- 
ture, as well as by the addition of certain other haloid salts, are 
to be attributed to the formation of complex anions, as exemplified 
in the following equations: 

Cu- + 2Cl' + ^CuCl, + 

3K>2Cr%:^a,:= 2K- + [(CoC^ 
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the colour of the anions so formed differing essentially from the 
colour of the cupric and cobalt ions. Quantitative support to this 
theory was first afforded by Kohlschiitter’s migration experiments 
(£er,, 1904, 37, 1193), whilst the investigations of one of the 
authors {Zeitsch. phpsikal. Chem., 1909, 65, 64) have shown that 
in concentrated aqueous and alcoholic solutions of copper and 
cobalt haloid salts, the cations have a migration number which is 
distinctly negative. The. present paper is an extension of the 
investigation, and deals with the effect of temperature and con- 
centration on the migration number of the cupric ion. 

The experimental method adopted was practically the same as 
ill the former paper, and the results obtained are of the same order 
of accuracy. Experiments were nearly always carried out in 
duplicate, and the middle layer was repeatedly analysed. 

Below are the experimental results: 

Table I. 


Copper Chloride in Aqueous Solution. Temperature, 35®. 


Before eUcirolysis : 

Expt. 1. 

2. 

.3. 

4. 

Water, grams 

13*6121 

9*1827 

7*931 

2*1160 

Copper, grams 

0*3455 

0*4368 

1*0695 

0*5273 

Coiioentration in gram-mols 





pel* litre 

0*2o 

0-76 

2*1 

4*0 

After electrolysis : 





Cathode liquid, grams 

360216 

35*4874 

41*2010 

40*1836 

Copper found in cathode 





liquid, grams 

0*8176 

. 1*4775 

4*2870 

7*5189 

Voltameter Ag 

0*2272 

0*2718 

0-2750 

0*1994 

Equivalent Cu ' ‘ 

0*0669 

0*0808 

0*0810 

0-06S7 

Copper on cathode 

0*0736 

0*0832 

0*0253 

nil. 

Cuprous copper in solution ... 
Cuprous chloride in solution. 

0-0604 

0*0784 

0*1368 

0*1173 

0*0941 

0*1221 

0*2126 

0*1828 

Cupric copper in solution ... 

0-8112 

1*3991 

4*1703 

7*4016 

Cupric chloride in solution ... 

1*7170 

2*9605 

8-8256 

15- 694-2 

Total salt 

1*8111 

3-0826 

9*0382 

15-8770 

•Water ..... 

34*2106 

32*4048 

32*1634 

30-3066 

Migration number ■ 

0-34 

0*24 

-0*06 

-0*57 

Temperature, 

45°. 



Before electrolysis : ■ 

Expt, 1. 

■ 2. 

3. 

4.' 

Water, grams 

13-6131 

9*1827 

6-8970 , 

8-1700 

Copper, grams 

0-3455 

0*4368 

0-9180 

1-6600. 

Concentration in. gram-mols. 





. per litre 

0*25 

0*75 

2-1 

3-2, 

After, electnly^ : 





Cathode liquid, grams 

32*0180 

41-1732 

43*9082 

48-4132 

Copper found in cathode 





liquid., grams 

0*6848 

1-7113 

4-5420 

6-8680 

Volisaaeter Ag 

0*3659 

0*3048 

,Q:-2611 

... 0-3106 

Equivalent Cu‘“ 

0*1062 

0*0898 

... '.0*0770,. 

.'. ■ 0*09 16" 
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Table I. (continued). 


Copper Chloride in Aqueous Solution. Temper atuTi 

3 , 45 °. 

fler electrolysis : 

Expt. 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Copper on cathode 

0-1161 

0-0978 

0-0322 

nil. 

Cuprous copper in solution ... 

0-0942 

0-0820 

0-1217 

0-1829 

Cuprous chloride in solution 

0-1467 

0-1277 

0-1896 

0-2849 

Cxipric copper in solution...... 

0-5906 

1-6293 

4-4203 

6-6861 

Cupric chloride in solution ... 

1-2500 

3-4460 

9-3520 

14-1600 

Total salt 

1-3967 

3-5737 

9-5416 

14-4349 

Water 

30-6213 

37-5995 

34-3666 . 

33-9783 

Mi Iteration number 

0-22 

0-135 

-0-01 

-0-40 


Table II. 

Copper Bronvlde in Aqueous Solution. Temperature, 35 °. 


Before electrolysis : 

Expt. 1. 

2. 

3. 

■ 4. 

Water, grams 

21-976 

6-8659 

2-2323 

1-2527 

Copper, grams 

0-6036 

0-3302 

0-2246 

0-2847 

Concentration in gram-mols. 





per litre 

0-36 

0-76 

1-6 

3-6 

After electrolysis : 





Cathode liquid, grams 

42-6363 

41-5343 

48-6760 

57-9704 

Copper found in cathode 





Hquid, grams 

0-8739 

1-6396 

3-6298 

7-3307 

Voltameter Ag 

0-0893 

0-1891 

0-I867 

0-2000 

Equivalent Cu" 

0-0272 

0-0558 

0-0547 

0-05S9 

Copper on cathode 

0-0394 

0-0908 

0-0005 

nil 

Cuprous copper in solution ... 

0-0194 

0-0207 

0-1089 

0-1177 

Cuprous bromide in solution 

0-0368 

0-0467 

0-2461 

0-2660 

Cupric copper in solution 

0-8590 

1-6189 

3-5209 

7-2130 

Cupric bromide in solution ... 

3-0200 

5-6901 

12-3752 

25-3589 

Total salt 

3-0668 

5-7368 

12-6214 

25-8249 

Water 

39-4785 

35-7975 

36-0546 

32-3455 

Migration number 

0-32 

0-16 

0-06 

-0-35 

Temperature, 

45°. 



Before electrolysis : 

Expt. 1. 

2. 

3. 

Water, grams 

..... 10-7732 

2-2323 

1-2627 

Copper, grams 

0-2618 

0-2246 

0-2847 

Concentration in gram-mols. per 




litre...... 


1-6 

3-6 

After electrolysis : 





Cathode liquid, grams 

...... 40-8411 

49-4290 

52-5873 

Copper found in cathode liqmd, 




grams ■ 

0-7959 

3-6765 

6-6333 

Voltameter Ag 

0-2205 

0-1673 

0-1937 

Equivalent Cu-' ' ............... 

..... 0-0851 

0-0489 

0-0570 

Copper on cathode 

..... 0-1068 

joil 

nil 

Cuprous copper in solution ... 

0 0233 

0-0977 

0-1140 

Cuprous bromide in solution 

..... 0-0626 

0-2206 

0-2676 

' Cupric copper in solution...... 

..... 0-7726 

; 3-5788 

■: 0-6193 

Cupric bromide in solution ... 

2-7169 

12-5821 

22-9200 

"Total salt 

2-7696 

12-8027 , 

23-1776. 

Water 

..... 38-0716 

36-6263 

■ 29-406! 

' .Migration number 

..... 0-19 

-0-18', . , 

-O'SS 
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Table III. 


Copper Bromide in- Ethyl Alcohol. Temperature, 35°. 


Before electrolysis : 

Expt. 1. 

2. 

3. 

Alcohol, grams 

10-3713 

9-0477 

5-8932 

Copper, grams 

Concentration, in. gram-mols, per 

0-1441 

0-2517 

0-5059 

litre 

0-21 

0-43 

1-3 

After electrolysis : 

Cathode liquid, grams 

Copper found in cathode liquid, 

13-3029 

13-7986 

16-7181 

grams 

0-1464 

0-3244 

1-0655 

V oitameter Ag 

0-1124 

0-0985 

0-1065 

Equivalent Gu'- 

0-0332 

0-0300 

0-0814 

Copper on cathode 

0-0151 

0-0114 

0-0176 

Cuprous copper in solution 

0-0512 

0-0466 

0-0452 

Cuprous bromide in solution 

0-1156 

0-1052 

0*1021 

Cupric copper in solution 

0-0952 

0-2788 

1-0203 

Cupric bromide in solution 

0-3345 

0-9767 

3-5871 

Total salt 

0-4501 

1-0819 

3*6892 

Alcohol 

12-8528 

12-7167 

13*0289 

Migration, number 

-0-51 

-0-60 

-1-1 


Temperature, 45°. 


Before electrolysis : 

Expt. 1. 

2. 

3. 

Alcohol, grams 

10*3713 

9*0477 

5-2739 

Copper, grams 

Concentration in gram-mols. per 

0*1441 

0*2517 

0*3822 

litre 

0*21 

0*43 

1*17 

AJhr electrolysis : 

Cathode liquid, grams 

Copper found in cathode liquid. 

13-5570 

14*0426 

15*8708 

grams 

0*1495 

0-3282 

0*8582 

Voltameter Ag 

0-1033 

0-0822 

0*1229 

Equivalent Cu” ' 

0-0305 

0-0243 

0*0362 

Copper on. cathode 

0-0098 

0*0103 

0*0270 

Chxpi-ous copper in solution 

0-0510 

0-0382 

0*0454 

Cuprous bromide in solution 

0*1152 

0-0862 

0*1025 

Cupric copper in solution 

0*0985 

0-2900 

0*8128 

Cupric bromide in solution 

0*3463 

1-0038 

2*8576 

Total salt 

0*4615 

1-0900 

2*9601 

Alcohol . 

13*0955 

12-9526 

12*9107 

Migx'ation number 

~0*77 

-0-90 

-~l-35 


Eiscussimi of Besults. 

Tile l:(Oiandary migration experiments described by Steele 
iZeitsch. physikal Chem., 1902, 40, 689) and by Donnan and 
Bassett (Joe. cit.), supported by the quantitative migration experi- 
ments of Kohlschiitter (Joe. cit.) and of Denham (Zoc. ciL), have 
afforded considerable support to the theory of complex-formation in 
conceutraied solutions of copper and cobalt salts. In Denham’s 
experiments it was found that at 25° the migration number of 
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copper in a 5-29 solution of copper bromide reached the strikingly 
low value —0*39. This was interpreted by assuming that in such 
solutions complex anions of the type [CuBr^]'^, [CugBrg]''^ etc., 
carried copper out of the cathode compartment. Thus, assuming 
that the equilibrium 

Cu‘ ' + CuBr 3 + 2Br/ Cu" + [CiiBiq]^^ 
lies almost wholly to the right, the migration number would be 
approximately zero, whilst if appreciable [Cu 2 Brp]'' ions were 
present, as demanded by the equilibrium 

Cu**-i- 2 CuBr 2 + 2Br/ ^ Cu“ + 
values less than zero would result. 

The parallelism between the migration number and the colour 
of the solution is shown in table IV. 

Table IV. 

Co'pper Bromide in Water. Temperature, 25°. 


Concen- 

tration. 

U. u. 

Colo\xr. 

0-106 

0-445 

bluish-green. 

0-414 

0-440 

green. 

1-690 

0-069 

brownish-green. 

2-218 

0-052 

3-187 

-0-086 

brown. 

4-055 

-0-159 

deep brown. 

5-288 

-0-392 


On the other hand, many have sought an explanation of this 
colour-change in the hydration either of the dissolved salt or of 
the copper cation (notably Biltz, ZeiUcli. physikal. Ghem,, 1902, 
40, 185; Jones and his pupils, Carnegie Pithl., No. 60; for com- 
plete bibliography, see Zeitsch. -physikal. Chem., 1909, 65, 641). 
The solution round the cathode may thus become weaker, not only 
by the wandering away of complex anions containing copper, but 
by solvent molecules being transported into the cathodic compart- 
ment attached to the cation. 

That such a transport of solvent molecules attached to ions may 
occur has been proved by Washburn Quart., 1908, 21, 

No. 2), although in the cases studied the effect of hydration on 
migration ratios is not a marked one. Moreover, in their critical 
review of migration numbers, Noyes and Falk (J. Amer. Ghem. 
/She., 1911, 33, 1436) have shown that the true migration number 
is connected with the apparent or hydrated migration number by 
the equation 
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where AWq is tlie nimiber of molecules of water transported to the 
eatliode per faraday; number of equivalents of salt in solution 
associated with x¥(j molecules of solvent; !r= ordinary migration 
number (referred 'to solvent, which is assumed stationary); 

= migration number referred to a non-migrating 

substance. 

If one accepts the hydration value obtained by Jones (Carnegie 
PuhL, No. 60, p. 85), this correction in concentrated solutions is 
of the order of 5 — 10 per cent., and therefore negligible in the 
light of the marked negative values obtained. 

The effect of such a “hydration” effect will naturally be the 
more noticeable in concentrated solutions, but Bein’s results 
(Zeitsch. phpsihal. Chem.y 1898, 27, 50) for calcium chloride — a 
salt •which, according to Abegg and Bodlander’s complex theory 
(ZeiUch, miorg. Chem., 1899, 20, 453), should not form complex 
anions, and, according to Jones (loo. cit.), has a strongly hydrated 
cation — show how small this probable hydration effect is. 

# 

Chlorine, Tempera- 


per cent. ture. noa. 

0-039 22 ® 0*447 

0-42 24 0-405 

0-99 21 0-390 


Donnan and Bassett’s theory postulates that the formation of 
the complex anion in solutions of copper and cohalt salts is attended 
by the absorption of heat, that is, it is favoured by a rise of 
temperature. Thus a solution of cobalt chloinde in alcohol, which 
is blue at the ordinary temperature, becomes pinkish-red on cool- 
ing to —79®. If this is the case, -an increase in temperature should 
bring about a decrease in the migration number due to the 
equilibrium 

2Br'-[-a;CuBr2 7== 
being driven to the right. .. 

On the other hand, the effect of increasing temperature on a 
hydrated ion will be in all probability to cause a dissociation into 
,a less hydrated or even an anhydrous- ion (Lewis, Zeitsch. phgsikal. 
Chem.y 1905, 52, 222 ;■ 1906, 56 , 223; Biltz, lac. cit.f Jones, 7o'C. 
ck:). Jones and West’ have- measured" the temperature-coefficients 
of a large number of salts of varying degree of hydration, and they 
have concluded that : 

(1) The temperature-coefficients of aqueous solutions of electro- 
lyte® are greater the greater .the hydrating powder of the electrolyte. 
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(2) This large increase in conductivity with rise of temperature, 
in the case of salts forming hydrated ions, is due, in part, to the 
decreasing complexity of the hydrates formed around the ions. 
Consequently, the equilibria 

0u(H20),«” — Cu(H20):.1, + 7/H20 + 

will be driven to the right, and abnormally low migration numbers 
must consequently tend to approach the normal value (0*4 approx.) 
with rise of temperature should the abnormality arise from a 
hydration effect. 



Concefiiration. 


In the diagram, the experimental results for copper bromide in 
alcohol are plotted as a typical example of the definite influence 
of temperature on the results. 

These curves and the tables bring 'out clearly the rapid decrease 
in the migration numberVas the temperature of the solution rises 
in precise agreement with’ the 'demands of the complex theory, in, 
direct contradiction, to the. demands of Jones’ , hydration theory,. , 

■ Mo'redver, '.the following .results, of Bein for salt solutions, wherein 
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complex formation is scarcely to be expected, bear out tbe conten- 
tion that til© temperature has very slight influence on the cathodic 
migration number, even where the evidence of Jones and others 
indicates that such ions are more or less hydrated. 


Calcium Chloride. 

Chlorine, 

Tempera- 

per cent. 

ture. WCa. 

0-42 

24'* . 0-405 

0-42 

97 0-420 

0-77 

20 0-395 

0-85 

94 0-451 

Lithium Chloride. 

Chlorine, 

Tempera- 

per cent. 

ture. ULi. 

0-036 

20'’ 0-371 

0-036 

97 0-389 

0-20 

25 0-324 

0-20 

97 0-381 


The most convincing evidence of the presence of auto-complexes 
in the solutions under discussion is, however, afforded by a con- 
sideration of the cathodic copper deposit. In a solution of a 
copper salt, the mechanism of the electrode process may be repre- 
sented by any one of the three equations : 


Cu- Cu-f-O . (1) 

Cu- Cu -{-O . . ...... (2) 

Cu” — > Cu +20. (3) 


or, assuming hydration: 


Cu(H,Oy* Cu(H20);+(a;-3/)H20 + 0 . . . (la) 

Cu(H/))/ -> Cu + T/HgO + O (2«) 

Cu(H 20)**‘ Cu + ffiHoO + 20 . , . . . . . (3ffl) 


(see Foerster and Seidel, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1897, 14, 106; 
Foerster and Coffetti, Zeitsch. Mektrochem., 1904, 10, 736; Bose, 
1898, 5, 163; Heiberg, ibid,, 1903, 9, 137; Abel, ibid., 1903, 
9, 268; Bodlander and Storbeck, Zeitsch. anorg. Ghem., 1897, 14, 
108; Luther, Zeitsch. 'physihal. Ghem., 1900, 34, 488; 1901, 36, 
385; Wohlwill, Borcher’s ^"Elektrometallurgie," 3rd Ed., p, 198). 
Should equation (3) or (3a) represent the cathode process, the 

ratio ^ whilst any of the other 

vreignt or silver m voltameter 

equations would lead to the value 0‘S90. Table V shows how 
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miicli the experimental values differ from these. In this table, the 


last column gives the ratio yeift of copper deposited _ 
weight of silver in voltameter 


Table V. 


Tempera- 

Salt. Solvent. ture. 

CnBr, water 35° 

„ ^ M 35 

,, » 35 

„ » 35 

„ 45 

„ » 45 

„ » 45 

CuClo „ 35 

„ » 35 

„ » 35 

» » 35 

„ ,, 45 

„ M 45 

„ » 45 

„ „ 45 

CuBr, alcohol 35 

“ » 35 

M 35 

» „ 45 

.. „ 45 

» 45 


Concen- 


Cu 

tration. 


Ag. 

0*36 

0-32 

0-44 

0-76 

0-16 

0-48 

1-60 

0*05 

0-002 

3-60 

~0-35 

0-000 

0-36 

0-19 

0-44 

1-60 

-0-18 

0-00 

3-60 

-0-8S 

0-000 

0-25 

0-34 

0-324 

0*75 

0-24 

0-308 

2-00 

0-181 

0-090 

4-00 

-0-67 

0-000 

0-25 

0-225 

0-317 

0-75 

0-135 

0-177 

— 

0-01 

0-123 

— 

-0-4 

0-000 

0-21 

-0-51 

0-134 

0-43 

-0-60 

0-115 

1-30 

-M 

0-165 

0-21 

-0-77 

0-095 

0-43 

-0-90 

0-125 

M7 

-1-35 

0-219 


These figures show that in dilute aqueous solutions much of the 
current is carried by the discharge of cupric to cuprous ions, and, 
indeed, actual observation showed that the deposits consisted of a 
heterogeneous mixture of copper and cuprous haloid salt. In such 
solutions, the electrode processes included in the equations (1) and 
(3), or, assuming hydration, (la) and (3a), prevail, the cuprous 
ion being immediately precipitated as the insoluble chloride or 
bromide. The extent to which either process occurs has been shown 
by Seidel and others (loc. cit.) to depend on the variables, tempera- 
ture, concentration, current density, and concentration of acid, 
and will in no way be influenced by the presence of hydrated ions 
in solution, whether those solutions are concentrated or dilute. In 

Cu 

many of the more concentrated solutions, however, the ratio -j~- 

shows no quantitative agreement with Faraday’s laws, whether the 
reduction to cuprous ion or to copper itself occurs, or both. In 

a number of experiments, the ratio — falls to zero, that is, no 
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copjaer or cuprous salt whatsoever is deposited ou the cathode. 
This abnormality, incapable of explanation as it is by the hydra- 
tion theory, may be satisfactorily explained by the theory of auto- 
complexes. In concentrated solutions, such equilibria as 

Cu" + xCuBr2 + 2B/ ^ Cu" + J" 

are postulated, the undissociated salt, of relatively weak electro- 
affinity, being forced into a complex anion. As the cuprous ion, 
however, possesses a more noble potential than does the cupric ion, 
that is, have a weaker electroaffinity, the cuprous salts, according 
to Ahegg and Bodlander's complex theory (loc. at.), will be more 
readiljT’ forced into a complex than the corresponding cupric salts 
(Donnan, Abegg’s ‘^Handbuch,” Kupfer, p. 517), In concentrated 
solutions, seeing that no metallic copper or copper salt is precipi- 
tated on the cathode, the current must be wholly carried in the 
following way: 

Ou” — ^ Cu’ +0 

(possibly Cu(Il 20 )** — ^ Cu(H 20 )’-t- (a:- 2 /)H 20 + 0) ; the cuprous 
salt, however, instead of being thrown out of solution, as happens 
in the more dilute solution, and as demanded by the hydration 
theory, forms a soluble cupri-cupro-salt with the cupric salt already 
in solution. It is precisely in those solutions where the absence of 
deposit on the cathode occurs, that the migration number is so 
strongly negative. The soluble nature of this cupri-cupro-salt, 
coupled with the markedly negative migration number, points very 
strongly to the assumption that such a reaction as the following 
occurs; 

Cu*>2Br'4-:»0uBr ^ 

In further confirmation of the views here put forward, a migra- 
tion experiment was carried out in a U-tube, first with iA-ciipric 
chloride, and secondly with 4A'-cupric chloride which had been 
warmed with cuprous chloride, these lower layers being covered by 
if/lO-cupric chloride. In both cases, the brown boundary moved 
' towards the anode. ' 

Summarf. 

(1) The effect of temperature and concentration on the migration 
number of solutions (aqueous and alcoholic) of copper bromide and 
chloride has been investigated. 

(2) The e5ect of increasing temperature and concentration is to 
cause a marked drop in the migration number of the copper ion, 
which in concentrated solutions approaches— -1 in value, : 
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- (3) The formation in concentrated solutions of soluble cupri- 
cupro-haloid salts at the electrode of the migration vessel has been 
proved. 

Bepabtmeht of Csemistky, 

ITnIVEBSITY of QtrEENSIiAND, 

Betsbane. IReceived^ October lllli, 1919 .] 


OXIX , — Colloidal Electrolytes: Soap Solutions as a 

Type. 

By James William McBain, Mary Evelyn Laing, and 
Alan Eeancis Titley. 

Based on the extensive data obtained from the study of soap 
solutions in this laboratory since 1908, McBain and Salmon have 
defined a new class of compounds, colloidal electrolytes, to which 
a very large number of substances of great industrial importance 
may be expected to belong. This comprehensive group is defined 
as comprising salts in which one ion has been replaced by an ionic 
micelle of high valency, mobility, condnctivity, and degree of 
solvation. Regarded from another point of view, this means 
that any colloid which carries electrical charges will in some 
measure approach the behaviour of a t3rpical colloidal electrolyte. 
Light is also shed on the properties of colloidal solutions which 
contain acids, bases, or salts, or to which these have been added. 
The consistent application of this point of view leads to an ionic 
micelle theory of all charged colloids; the current assumption that 
the other charge is carried by tho solvent is replaced by the hypo- 
thesis that free ions of charge equal and opposite to that of the 
charged colloid are present in the sol or gel. 

Soap wag chosen as the subject for investigation, not only 
because of its industrial importance, but because of its known and 
definite chemical simplicity and constitution as compared with dyes 
or protein derivatives, etc.. Eurthermore, chemical literature con- 
tained apparently irreconcilable data obtained by a number of 
well-known authorities, such as Krafft, Smits, and EaMenberg. 
These either assumed that soap was an ordinary neutral colloid, or 
else, on" the contrary, an electrolyte " which had suffered extreme 
hydrolysis mth the formation’ of colloidal , residue ' suspended ' in a 
strongly alkaline solution. Each investigator, moreover, con- 
sidered that the whole problem was solved. 

NoW' it . is ' . .demonstrated^ through the measurements of con- 
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diictivity, osmotic activity, and alkalinity of soap solutions com- 
muiiicated from this laboratory that in concentrated solution the 
soaps are typical colloidal electrolytes. On dilution, they gradu- 
ally break down into simple salts. In extreme dilution, acid soaps 
separate out through hydrolysis. Both catalytic and electro- 
motive force measurements have shown that, except ih extreme 
dilution, hydrolysis is a very minor consideration, the hydroxyl ion 
being present to the extent of only about iV/lOOO. 

The argument for the existence of the ionic micelle was as 
follows: In all concentrations the conductivity is high and the 
osmotic activity, which was measured hy the unexceptionable 
method of dew-point lowering, is only moderate. Hence, in con- 
centrated soap solutions, even if all the osmotic activity is ear- 
marked for the potassium, sodium, or ammonium ion, nearly or 
quite half of the conductivity remains to he accounted for. This 
condiictivity must evidently he ascribed to some constituent that 
does not exert appreciable osmotic pressure and that therefore 
must be colloidal. One of us (J.W.M., Tram. Faraday Soc., 1913; 
9, 99; EoUoid ZeiUch., 1913, 12 , 256) has shown how this is 
•possible and probable by applying the principle of Stokes’s law to 
the hypothesis of a heavily charged, heavily hydrated ionic micelle 
which would exhibit excellent conductivity and high viscosity at 
the same time. 

Although our investigation of soajo solutions has only reached 
its first stage, it has been possible on the basis of the above reason- 
ing to set up a comprehensive theory which explains and reconciles 
all the mass of data of the most diverse sort which has already 
been accumulated. The various details of this theory, beyond the 
rough outline given above, will be mentioned and discussed in 
turn as we come to the new and confirmatory experimental 
evidence described below. 

This communication presents measurements of the freezing point 
and conductivity of nearly all the soap solutions which can be 
studied at 0°, Such comprise solutions of the potassium salts of 
the saturated fatty acids up to and including the laiirate (Cjo) in 
all concentrations, and of the sodium salts up to the octoate (Cg). 
Biirther,' the values for potassium oleate can be measured up to 
, 0’6iT (O'SiY is a solid Jelly at the ordinary temperature), and 
sodium oleate up to 0‘4Y, a solution which is already quite 
viscous."^' All other sodium, potassium, and ammonium soaps 

* Tbe stable form of the sodiiun -oleate solutions at 18° is a white curd.' 
,, The -eonductivity at 18° of ' a -very ' slightly alkaline 0-4Y.K, sodium oleate 
solution ■which has, solidified to a sti’S white curd is still, 96 per, cent., as .great, 
m when it is a clear oily liquid at the same ■temperature,,— •^M. B. L., - 
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gelatinise, crystallise, sediment, or solidify at temperatures between 
10° and 90°, as tiie case may be. Even potassium laurate and 
decoate usually separate out at above 0°. Tliis is anotter reason 
wby our cbief experimental work bitlierto kas bad to be carried 
out at 90°, in spite of the greatly increased difficulties entailed. 

The Conductivity of Soap Solutions at 18°.* 

In all our experiments, the precautions described in previous 
communications were observed. All instruments and vessels were^ 


Fig. 1. 



Q/rru 

GeU /or good conductors. 

standardised. The soaps were likewise prepared from potassium 
drippings and fatty acids by methods previously described. Con- 
centrations are expressed in weight normality, (mols. per 1000 
grams of water), and in volume normality, iV\,, the latter referring 
only to the temperature of the particular experiment. 

The conductivity measurements of solutions from A/IO upwards 
were carried out in a simple and convenient cell of Jena glass of 
the form shown in Fig. 1, specially designed for excellent con- 
ductors. The large platinum. 'electrodes were coated with grey 
* Expenm^ts by_M. E. L. 
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platinum sponge,, and they were Iield firmly in position by glass 
rods fused to tiie cell wall and to eacb corner of tbe platinum. 
Tile cell constant was 13-20, Tlie conductivity water possessed a 
specific conductivity of l — 2xl0~®, for wMch no correction was 
made. Solutions from W/IO downwards were studied in tlie boro 
silicate cell described by one of us (M.B.L., T., 1918, 113, 245)» 
Tlie two cells gave identical values for the if /10-soIutions. 

The results are recorded in tables I — The first column gives 
the weight normality, of the soap; the second, the volume 
normality at IS'^, ; the third, the values obtained for the specific 

conductivity, k, the values given being the final results from 
wholly independent solutions;* the fourth,f the density, I)|®; the 
fifth, the equivalent conductivity, A ; the last column, the apparent 
degree of dissociation, o, where , /ioj, being taken as 

equal to 85 ‘4 for potassium salts, except the n-octoat© (88*2) and 
sodium oleate .(6*^*3) - 

Table I. 


Condvctivitf/ of Potassium Laurate at 18*00°, 



N,. 

fC.-. 

A. 

a. 


2-000 

1-378 

0-05947 

43-14 

0*006 


1-500 

1-118 

0-06131 

45*80 

0-036 




rO -038241 
0-03889 \ 

ud 



1-000 

0-820 

47-09 

0-551 




1 0-03866 1 




0-750 

0-841 

0-03032 

47-21 

0*663 


0-500 

0-449 

0-02042 

45-44 

0-632 


€-400 

0-367 

0-01622 

44-22 

0-018 


0-200 

0-191 

/ 0-0079841 

1 0-007984 1 

0-489 


0-100 

0 - q 98 

(0-004322} 
\ 0-004299 J 

44-03 

0*516 


0-060 

0-049 

0-002713 

04-89 

0-643 


0-0247 

0-024 

0-001702 

68-74 

0-806 


O-OlO 

0-010 

0-0007539 

. 76-44 

0-883 




Table II. 




. Oondticiwity 

of Potassium 

Oleate at 

18*00°. 




IC, 

Df. 

A. 

a. ' 

0-000 

0-540 

f 0-020231 

1 0 . 020131 : 

1-0070 

37-26 

0-436 

0-400 

" 0-363 

0-01304 

1-0030 

36-72 

0-430 

0-200 

0-188 

0-006248 

0-9999 

33-30 

0-390 

0-100 

, 0-097 

0-002877 

0-9996 

, 29-74 ■ 

0-348 

0-060 

0-049 

0-001451 

0-9991 

29-57 

0*346 

wm 

0-031 

0-001036 

0-9989 

33-32 

0-390 

O-OIO 

o-oos 

0-0004198 

0-9987 

61-95 

0-608 

One preparation of oleic acid gave quite colourless clear soap solutloas. 

^ other pate yellow solutions* 




t Omitted In Tables I aad IV*, as new sietCRniiiatioriS were not reguited.: 
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Table III. 

Conductivity of Sodium Oleate at 18'00°. 



A,. 

K. 


A . 

a. 

0-600 

0-510 

0-01104 

1-0050 

21-'67 

0-337 

0-400 

0-357 

f 0-007362 > 
\ 0-007476 / 

1-0020 

20-80 

0-323 

0-200 

0-197 

f 0-003994 \ 
\ 0 - 003855 / 

0-9997 

19-77 

0-307 

0-100 

0-099 

0-001922 

0-9993 

20-46 

0-318 

0-060 

0-049 

0-0009966 

0-9987 

20-59 

0*320 

0-010 

0-010 

0-0002956 

0-9986 

30-09 

0-468 



Table IV. 



Conductivity c 

'/ Potassium n 

-Octoate at 18'00°. 




K. 

A. 

a. 


2-000 

1-601 

0-06757 

42-24 

0-479 


1-000 

0-896 

0-04208 

48-60 

0-651 


0-760 

0-690 

0*03345 

49-75 

0-564 


0-600 

0-472 

0-02455 

63-00 

0-601 


0-200 

0-198 

0-01185 

63-06 

0-716 


0-100 

0-099 

0-006456 

69-50 

0-788 


The density in ©very case is very slightly greater than that of 


water, as is always observed for potassium and sodium salts of tbe 
lower fatty acids. 

Some of these solutions have been measured at neighbouring 
temperatures by other investigators with fewer experimental pre- 
cautions (Kahlenberg and Schreiner, Zeitsch, fhysihal. Chcm.^ 
1898, 27, 552; Dennhardt, Digs., 1898; Ann. Phys. Chem., 1899, 
[iii], 67, 325; Kuitzmann, Dm., 1914; Koll. Ghem. B&iheft&f 
1914, 5, 465; Reychler, Eighth International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry), Their results differ more or less irregularly from 
ours by amounts varying from 0 to 30 per cent, in both directions. 
The smaller differences are chiefly attribTj,tabl 0 to alkali dissolved 
from the glass, an important source of error in the study of soap 
solutions (see' MoBain and Taylor, loc. cit., on whose exact study 
the validity of these experiments is based). On the whole, the 
agreement is substantial, and our results are probably accurate to 
about 1 per cent., with the possible exception of sodium oleate. 

The effect of time is ‘of the order of magnitude of 1 per cent., 
but, all our solutions, were -kept for 'several 'days at the ordinary 
.temperature to allow them to become 'quite constant before being 
measured. The data refer .to clear solutions in. every case,' except 
if / 20-potassium ,laurat©, which, .is. always ,. cloudy. , Thus many .of 
,. .these,.,. solutions .are.. siip©rsaturate.d ,or metastable with respect to' 
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the separation of indefinite acid soaps. The latter dissolve on 
warming, and the metastable solutions can then b© preserved for 
long periods. 

The E x-planation of the Good Cond-mtivity of these Golloidal 
Electrolytes, together with their Anomalous Maxima and 
Minima, hy Means of the My'pothesis of the Ionic Micelle. 

It will be recollected tliat hydrolysis lias been shown to occur 
to only a slight extent in concentrated solutions of soap, so that 
in any case it cannot be adduced to explain an appreciable part 
of the good conductivity exhibited by soaps (and by hexadecane- 
sulphoiiic acid and its salts). This must find another explanation. 

The conductivity results are best discussed by showing them in 
the form of a graph for comparison. This is done in Fig. 2, where 
the equivalent conductivities are plotted as ordinates against the 
concentration, N^, as abscissae. The figure also includes curves for 
the results of the higher potassium soaps at 90°. 

The most striking point about these curves is that they represent 
moderately good conductivities even in concentrated solutions. 
Indeed, in many cases the conductivity curve, after passing through 
a minimum, rises on further concentration to a maximum, a 
phenomenon otherwise unknown in any aqueous solution,* except 
for Reychler’s hexadecanesulphonic acid, which is also a soap (Bull. 
SoG. chim, Belg., 1913, 27, 113). This effect is more pronounced 
at 18° than at 90°. Again, for any one saturated fatty acid, the 
potassium salt exhibits this behaviour to a distinctly greater degree 
than does the corresponding sodium soap. The oleates differ 
entirely from the soaps of the saturated fatty acids in that sodium 
oleate is a very much more typical soap in this respect. 

The existence of the minimum as an experimental fact has shown 
that on further increase of concentration the changes effected are 
such as to increase the conductivity. This cannot possibly be due 
to dissociation suddenly increasing again for a limited interval, 
nor can it be due to free hydroxyl ions, since the latter factor is 
: negligibly small. ■ . 

The increase of conductivity with increase of concentration must 
therefore be due to the replacement of the simple laurate anion 
by an ionic micelle of higher mobility. Thus the effect of decreas- 
, ing dissociation is. more than counterbalanced by this replacement. 
Finally, however, a maximum is reached where the steadily 

Sloaa ( J . Chain, Soc,, 1910 , 32 , 946 ) finds that at 0° the equivalent 
conductivity of aqueous potassium iodide is constant over a consideraM© 
mngs of coneentration. 
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diminisMng dissociation of the colloidal electrolyte itself over- 
balances all other factors. That the conductivity of the ionic 
jnicelle is greatest in concentrated solutions, where its hydration 
is least, will be discussed below. 


Fig 2. 



Squimlent conductivity of soap jolutions ai 18° and at 90°. 

The position of the minimum at the ordinary temperature is 
still only at iV/S, but the greater formation of ionic micelle is 
evinced by the quite slow rise of the curve on dilution at the solu- 
tion iF/lO as contrasted with its rapid rise at 90'^. This behaviour 
was predicted by McBain ..and; 'Salmon,, as -was 'also .the ..fact .that 
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tile mmimiim for potassium oleate occurs between if/ 10 and if/ 20 
owing tO' tlie greater tendency of this higher soap to form micelle. 


The Tem2}erature-coefficie7it of Conductivity of Solutio'ns. 

The behaviour just described is in accordance with the abnorm- 
ally high temperature-coefficient of conductivity in soap solutions, 
a property which was formerly ascribed to rapid increase of hydro- 
lysis on heating, but is now seen to be the result of diminishing 
hydration of the ionic micelle with rise of temperature. 

The influence of concentration on the temperature-coefficient of 
the conductivity may be analysed by the use of table V, which 
gives the ratios between the values at 90*^ and at 18°, together 
with those of a few electrolytes for comparison. Kurzmann (Joe. 
cit.) has already pointed out that for a 0‘6if -potassium oleate 
solution the conductivity rises three-fold between 20° and 90°, 
whilst the viscosity falls four hundred-fold. 

Table V. 


Satios between Conductivities ai 90° and 18°. 


Salt. 


0*0o^«,. 

o-ihr„. 

0-2N„. 

0-5— 0-62V',„, 

. l'0Ab„. 

2-ojy,„. 

Sodium acetate ... 

3-25 

3-22 

3-19 

3-13 

3-12 

3-14 

3-33 

Potassitim acetate 

2-88 

2-85 

2*82 

2-79 

2-75 

2-79 

2-98 

Sodium hydroxide 
Potassium 

2-53 

2-46 

2-46 

2-44 

2-4S 

2*50 

— 

hydroxide 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2-22 

— 

Potassium octoate . 

— 

— 

2-96 

3*03 

3-18 

3-06 

— 

„ laurate 

3-09 

3-56 

3-62 

3-45 

3*22 

3'04 

2-86 


It is evident from table V that for electrolytes the ratio between 
the conductivities at 90° and 20° do not vary much with change 
of concentration, although they make a flat curve with a mimmum 
at about half normal. Further, the values for sodium salts are 
in every case 0-3 unit, or about 10 per cent, higher than for the 
potassium salts. Soaps, on the other hand, possess higher values 
than the corresponding potassium eleotrol 3 rtes, and they exhibit an 
opposite behaviour in that the ratio for the temperature effect is 
a maximum in medium.: concentration. Kurzmann’s ratios, as far 
as they go, appear to parallel ours, ' but are 0*3 to 0*4 unit lower. 

The customary temperature-coefficients of conductivity involve 
three separate factors for any electrolyte and five for a colloidal 
electrolyte- The first two are the specific mobilities of the t-vro 
ions, of which those with lowest mobility have the highest tempera- 
ture-coefficient, the third is the change of dissociation with 
, teanperature, whilst in the ease of a colloidal electrolyte there is 
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the further factor of the change in equilibrium between ions and 
ionic micelle in addition to the temperature-coefficient of the latter 
itself. The more exact analysis is simple for electrolytes, but must 
remain in abeyance for the soaps until we have obtained the 
further experimental data contemplated. The higher temperature- 
coefficient for sodium ion is in accordance with the recognised 
probability of its hydration being greater than that of potassium, 
and that the same factor of hydration would explain the data for 
soap solutions. The increase of colloid with lowering of temperature 
is also a factor which might conceivably operate in either direction 
according as to whether this is increase of highly mobile ionic 
micelle or increase of neutral colloid at the expense of electrolyte 
and micelle. 

The other case of a colloidal electrolyte exhibiting an anomalous 
conductivity curve is hexadecylsulphonic acid (Reychler, loc. cit.), 
which exhibits a minimum conductivity of 135 mhos, (to 149 
mhos.) in iY/ 30 -solution at 56*^ (or 55°), hut it has been measured 
only up to iV/ 15-solution. Indeed, it is tantalising in the extreme 
to note how many promising cases of colloidal electrolytes have 
been studied only in dilute solution, probably the reason why this 
type of behaviour has not been long familiar. 


The Osmotic and Freezing-point Methods. 

These data are not nearly so accessible as one might expect for 
the case of colloidal electrolytes in which we are interested, as a 
brief examination will show. Indeed, the data of McBain and 
Salmon constitute the only satisfactory determinations hitherto 
recorded. 

The freezing-point method, which is the subject of our present 
study, is the osmotic method par excellence where it can be applied, 
but it is here surprisingly limited in its range of application. Its 
trustworthiness is undisputed, and, further, it may be made 
accurate. The boiling-point method is wholly untrustworthy in 
its application to solutions that froth and contain colloids on 
account of the effects of enclosed air, which, as McBain and Taylor 
proved experimentally, entirely vitiate the indications of the 
method, and may lead to large apparent lowering instead of rise 
of boiling point. The vapour-pressure method, even in the hands 
of Smits, led to equally erroneous results on account of the same 
unsuspected error. McBain and Taylor found that weeks of effort 
were, required to,, obtain a single rather inexact toeasurement. 
Osmometer data, again, depend so much on the mode of inter- 
,pretation ,that ,it is inadvisable, to 'Build upon such a foundation. 
■■■ TOE. 'cxv.., ■ ■ ■' ' ■ 3'' C" ' ■ 
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The loweiing of dew-point method has been developed by McBain 
and Salmon, and mea-siii'ements have been made of nearty a 
hundred soap solutions. It possessed the double advantage that 
it could be used at various temperatures, aud that the presence of 
air had nO' influence on the results. It is, however, an unfamiliar 
method which has not been previously applied to the study of 
solutions. 

The existing literature consists of two measurements by Kahlen- 
berg and Schreiner of the lowering of freezing point of N / 8- and 
iY/ 16-sodium oleate, and the dew-point data of McBain and 
Salmon, mostly referring tO' a temperature of 90°. The freezing- 
point measurements here presented were carried out in order to 
study the effect of temperature and obtain further corroborative 
evidence^ by this independent method. 

The great difficulty is to measure the soaps while in the form 
of homogeneous solution. On cooling in the freezing apparatus, 
they usually become turbid, with th.e formation of fine, white or 
colourless, crystalline flakes, presumably of somewhat acid soap. 
This may often be avoided, and the soaps can be measured in the 
metastabl© condition. It should be noted that they are only a 
few degrees below the temperature at which the homogeneous form 
of the system constitutes stable reversible equilibrium. Indeed, 
perhaps the most important fact for the whole study of soap solu- 
tions is that the solutions constitute perfect reversible equilibria in 
which colloid, micelle, and crystalloid alike participate (see McBain 
and Taylor, Iqc. cit.). Incidentally, this would lead us to infer 
that colloidal systems in general represent the equilibria much 
more often than is usually recognised, owing to the conditions not 
being kept constant. 

Two methods were used, namely, the ordinary one of Beckmann 
and that of Richards (Zeitsch. phpsikal. Chem., 1903, 44, 563^ 
/. Amer. Ch&m, 8'oc., 1903, 25, 291). The latter is the quickest, 
and probably also the most accurate, of the precision methods, and 
it had been shown to be capable of yielding results accurate to 
about 0‘ 0003°, „ It consists of the use of a Dewar vacuum vessel 
surrounded , by a bath of the freezing temperature, and containing 
a solution which is fuE of finely powdered pure ice. When, after 
stirring, equilibria is attained, a portion of the solution is with- 
drawn for analysis. For the latter we used either a Zeiss interfero- 
meter in conjunction with a graph prepared from standard solu- 
tions, or else we evaporated the solutions to dryness and . weighed 
the residue. The former method, for example, is suitable for 
potassium acetate, the latter for potassium laurate. Although our 
object was ' not great accuracy, but chiefly trustworthiness and 
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results free from distortion, we used a standard tlierinometer 
graduated in five-liundredths of a degree, tlie scale and readings 
of wMcli were corrected to the readings on the international 
hydrogen thermometer at the Reichsanstalt in 1913, and this 
thermometer was kept permanently at 0 °, 

Results by the ordinary Beckmann method are usually much 
distorted by the effect of the low convergence temperature, which 
makes the lowering too great. In concentrated solutions, more- 
over, the alteration of concentration due to undercooling is very 
appreciable, and tends in the same direction. This error cannot 
readily be allowed for by the ordinary method of calculation in 
the case of soap solutions, although it is very marked, probably on 
account of the protective action of the colloid on incipient ice 
crystals. Thus, unless an inoculating rod was used, the under- 
cooling easily exceeded 7° for an hour at a time, in spite of vigorous 
stirring. Great care was taken to minimise undercooling and to 
raise the convergence temperature. The important point to 
remember in what followed is that the lowering observed is never 
less than the true value, but that, on the contrary, the osmotic 
effect is exaggerated. 


The Freczing-'pomt Data. 

Table VI presents the results of the Beckmann freezing method. 
The results marked with an asterisk denote turbid solutions. The 
potassium myristate (C 14 ) separated out completely on cooling with 
marked evolution of heat; the liquid froze a few thousandths of 
a degree below 0 °. 


Table VI.* 


Lowering of Freezing Point hy Bechmann Method. 




0-5Ar^. 

1-0V„. 

2-0V„, 

Potassium acetate. ..... 

0-749° 

1-948° 

3-82° 

8-56° 

Sodium acetate 

0-704 

1-774 

3-739 

8-10 

Potassium ?t-octoate... 

0-742 

1-860 

2-519 

3-146 

„ decoate... 

0-649 

0-752 

1-014 

— 

,, laurate... 

rO-197 

\ 0-332 

f 0-623 

10-355 

' 1 0-246 

\0-371 

\ 0-737 

1 1-460 


Also 0-75 sodium acetate, 2*740*^; 1'5 sodium acetate, 5'83°; 0*05 
potassium laurate, 0-177°; 0-1 potassium laurate, 0*212°; 1*0 
sodium ra-octoate, 2'445°; 0‘6' potassium oleate, 0*348°; 0*4 
potassium oleate, 0*215°; 0*4 sodium oleate, 0*146°; 0*2 sodiuin 
oleate, 0-095°; 3*0 potassium n-octbate, 4-71°. 

Experiments by. M. E.. L, or J. W. M- 

■ ■ 3 o* ■ 
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Table Vil contains the results of tlie Eichards method, in, which 
it is a matter of great difficulty to avoid separation of soap with 
resulting turbidity. Here again such solutions are designated by 
an asterisk. Many unsuccessful attempts v/ere made to measure 
clear laiirate solutions until, finally, in one case a solution which 
had been carefully frozen without becoming turbid was introduced 
ill this form and stirred very slowly until the temperature was 
constant; the liquid then withdrawn was clear. 


Table VII."'' 

Lowering of Freezing Point (corr.) hy BicliardP Method. 


Potassium 

Potassium 

Potassium 

Potassium 

acetate. 

acetate. 

oleate. 

la'urate. 

0-S24iY.„ 

, 2*934° 

0*323h7„. 

1*120° 

l*196hr„ 

0*117° 

b-684V,„ 

0*38P 

0*718 

2*622 

0*316 

1*102 

0*095 

0*088 

0-569 

0*33^ 

0*538 

1-890 

0*292 

1*007 

0*066 

0*064 

0-491 

0*304 

0-529 

1*830 

0*268 

0*882 

Potassium 

0*175 

0*182 

0*488 

1*712 

0*234 

0*800 

w-octoate 

0-124 

0*168 

0*469 

1*635 

0*206 

0*690 

, 

^ 

0-0829 

0*154 

0*425 

1*490 

0*169 

0*588 

0*81IV„ 

2*367 

0-0361 

0*120 

0*378 

1*324 

0-146 

0*507 

0*509 

1-912 

0*456 

0*328 

0*332 

1*230 

0-113 

0*404 

0*405 

1*534 

0*202 

0-242 

— ■ 

— 

— 

■ — 

0*269 

1*004 

0*121 

0-203 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*169 

0*610 

0*093 

0-164 


The values obtained by the Beckmann method are in many 
cases higher than the more accurate data of table VII. Further, 
the data for solutions which have become turbid through separation 
of solid axe distinctly less than those for clear solutions. 

The loTvering of freezing point indicates the total concentration 
of crystalloid. This is shown in table VIII for round concentra- 
tions, in most cases making use of the data of table VII in prefer- 
ence to those- of table VI, and, of course, taking only the data for 
clear solutions. The numbers are obtained by dividing the lower- 
ings by 1-858, the cryoscopic constant for water. 


Table VIII. 

Total Co'/icenfration. of Crystalloid in these Sohitioiis. 


0-m^. hON^,. 

Potasisium.acetate...... 0-l'9 ' ' 0-37 .0-76 0-94 M,S 2-OS ■ 4-60 

Sodium acetate ...... — ' ■ 0-38 ' 0'-76:.',- 0-95 ■ M6 i 2-01 -A-SS 

Potasshiro oet-oate ... — 0-37 '. 0*81 1-00 1*13 1-36 1*693 

„ decoats ... — 0*35 0*39 0*40 0*41 0-65 — 

„ laux-ato ... 0*093 , 0*136 0-164 0*20 0*24 0-40 0*79 

„ oieatQ 0*046 0*064 0*116 0*15 0*19 — 

Sodium oieat© — 0*051' 0*079 '■ — ■ — , , — ' — , 


* Experiments by A, F. T, 
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AlsO' sodium octoat©, 1'32^ potassium octoate, S-OiT®, 

2-53. 

Tte lowering of freezing point is so large as to' be indisputable, 
although, ft is in many of tlie solutions less tliaii for an electrolyte 
of the same concentration. 


Fig. 3. 



Oamotio activity {van't Hoff's ' i” factor) of soap solutions 
at and ctJ 90°. 

The Effect of Temperature on the Osmatic Activity of Soaps. 

Tli© significanc© of these results is more apparent from a study 
of the results plotted graphically, as in Fig. 3, in the form of the 
value of the van’t Hoff factor “i.” This is merely the ratio 
between the actual lowering and that predicted theoretically for 
a perfect non-electrolyte' of the same ..concentration, namely, i'858° 
per equivalent of normality. In Fig. 3 the values of “ i ” are 
plotted, against ..total weight normality of the solution. Some, of 
. the.'', value®': atl'.90°';' are included, for. comparison,'. 


3 C* 2 
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Eirst, with regard to the absolute magnitude of the osmotic 
effect in concentration of the higher soaps above N jd, it lies 
between 1/5 and 2/5 of that for a crystalloid such as sucrose, or 
between 1/10 and 2/10 of that for an acetate. Further, the 
osmotic effect tends to be constant for concentrated solutions. At 
90 °, on the other hand, the osmotic effect is several times greater, 
and it decreases rapidly with concentration up to I'SiV or beyond. 
Both facts indicate a much more complete formation of colloid at 
the lower temperature. 

Secondly, the familiar general influence of hydration in magnify- 
ing osmotic effects is clearly apparent in the data for the acetates, 
which ill turn stimulate complete dissociation in concentrated solu- 
tion. The effect of hydration is much more in evidence at 0° than 
at 90°. 

The octoate is particularly interesting in its intermediate posi- 
tion in the homologous series as in its behaviour. In solutions up 
to A / 2, it is quite like the acetate, although with even greater 
apparent hydration. From A/ 2 upwards, however, it rapidly and 
steadily falls, like the decoate at 90°, until the osmotic activity 
is only O' So that of a theoretical (non-hydrated) non-electrolyte. 

The Concentration of Potassion or Sodian, and the Mobility 
of the Ionic Micelle at 18°. 

In tables I to IV, values were given for the degree of dissocia- 
tion deduced from conductivity based on the mobilities K*~64'7, 
Na*=43*6, C 2 ^::= 34 - 7 , C/ = 23'5, Ci2/ = 20*7, C 38 ^ = 20-7, where the 
fatty acid ions are indicated by the number of carbon atoms they 
contain. Our data, supplemented by those of Kohlrausch for the 
acetates, when calculated lead to the provisional concentration of 
alkali ions given in table IXa. This tacitly assumes that even 
the ionic micelle exhibits the same conductivity as the ions from, 
which it originates. An alternative basis of calculation is con- 
tained in table TX.h, to be explained below. 


Table IX. 

Concentration- of Potassion or Sodion at 18°. 
{3.} Assuming Ordinary Ionic Mohilities. 


Substance. 

0-LV. 

0-2V. 

0-427. 

0-527. 

0-627. 

1-027. 

2-027. 

Fotassium acetate.. . 

.. 0-084 

0-150 

0-298 

0-360 

0-422 

0-634 

1-002 

Sodium acetate 

.. 0-069 

0-129 

0-236 

0-278 

0-324 

0-467 

0-680 

Potassium octoate 

.. 0-079 

0-143 

0-261 

0-300 

0-350 

0-661 

0-968 

„ laurate 

.. 0-052 

0-098 

0-207 

0-265 

0*324 

: 0-661, 

1*01 

,, oleate ... 

... 0-036 

0*078 

0-172 

0-217 

0-262 



Sodium oleate 

... 0-032 

0-061 

0*129 

■■'0-166 " 

■■; 0-192 ■" 

■■ ■ 
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Table IX. {coiitinued). 

(b) If Ionic Micelle has the same Mohillf?/ as Potassion. 


Substance. 

0-lV. 

0*2V. 

0-4iY. 

0‘5N. 

0-6V. 

1-OV 

2- OF. 

Potassium octoate . 

... 0079 

0-143 

0-251 

0-300 

0-342 

0-504 

0-822 

,, laurate . 

.. 0-034 

0-06o 

0-137 

0-176 

0-214 

0-36 

0-86 

,, oleate .... 

.. 0-023 

0-051 

0-114 

0-143 

0-173 



Sodium oleate 

... 0-019 

0-037 

0-077 

0-098 

0-120 

— 

— 


Taking, first, tlie tentative results of table IXn for the oleates 
and lanrate, and comparing them with the data of table VIII, it 
is at once apparent that the supposed concentration of potassion 
or sodion greatly exceeds the total concentration of crystalloidal 
matter present, except for the most dilute solutions. Thus, for 
0’4iF-solutions, the discrepancies amount to about O'OSiY. 

We are forced to revise the assumption made with regard to the 
conductivity of the ionic micelle, and to ascribe to it a conductivity 
equal to that of the potassion if conductivity and osmotic measure- 
ments are to be harmonised at all. In table IX?>, then, the con- 
ductivity data are calculated on the assumption that the ionic 
micelle has an equivalent conductivity of 64*7, which is more than 
three times as great as that of the true oleate or oleate ion. This 
is, however, in agreement with the theoretical considerations 
advanced by one of us (J.W.M., Trans, Faraday Sot., 1913, 9, 
99 j KoUoid Zeitsch., 1913, IS, 56), and already applied by one 
of us in a previous communication with Salmon (loc. cit.). It 
was found necessary to make a similar assumption in the case of 
concentrated solutions at 90°. 

Once again it is necessary to recall that the known sources of 
distortion of the experimental data operate in such direction as 
to emphasise the argument on which our conclusions are based. 
Thus, owing presumably to hydration, osmotic data in general are 
obviously piagnified (see, for example, Landolt-Bornstein 
“Tabellen,” where apparent dissociation frequently exceeds 100 
per cent.). Again, high viscosity is conceded to have the effect 
of diminishing apparent conductivity. Yet, in spite of this, the 
outstanding experimental result is that in soap solutions the 
osmotic effect is only sufficient to explain about half of the con- 
ductivity exhibited. 

The effects just discussed for the case of ordinary electrolytes 
are exemplified in the usual unmistakable fashion by the results 
for the acetates and the more dilute solutions of the octoate. In 
these eases, the osmotic activity as measured considerably exceeds 
the total predicted from conductivity. In the more concentrated 
solutions . of octoate, however,- the eoap . character predominates 
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sufficiently to mask this^ and they show more than 50 per cent, 
of colloid (see below, table X). 

In this intermediate case of potassium octoate in table 1X6 
use was made of Xig. 3 in computing the average mobilities of 
the varying mixtures of ions and ionic micelle here present, For 
solutions between 0’5 and S-OiT, it was simply assumed that 
varied linearly with the i value from 88'2 for «' = 2‘00 to 108‘3 for 
i = 0*40. This is a first approximation pending the results of 
actual measiirements of migration now being carried out with soap 
solutions. 


The A-Jiioimts of Crystallmd and Colloid in Soap SohUions. 

The total amounts of crystalloidal matter other than potassion 
or sodion are obtained by subtracting the numbers in table 1X6 
for sodium or potassium from those of table VTII for total crystal- 
loids; the results are given in table X. Further, these amounts 
subtracted from the total concentration leave the amounts which 
it is necessary to regard as colloid. Further, since the total 
amount of, say, oleate present must be the sum of crystalloidal 
and colloidal oleate, the amount of colloid is simply the total con- 
centration less the value for crystalloid given in table X. These 
values are collected in table XI, and the latter includes for com- 
parison a few results found by the dew-point method at 90°. 


Table X. 


Cn/stalloidal Matter other than Poiasdon or Sodion. 


Substance, 0-lX. 0-2AL 0-4X. 0-51V. 0-6X. 1-OX. 2-OX. 

Potassium acetate...... 0-106 0-211 0-462 0-580 0-708 1-390 3-598 

Sodium acetate — - 0-251 0-526 0-672 0-836 1-643 3-680 

Potassium octoate ... — 0-248 0-559 0-700 0-790 ,0-856 0-868 

iaurat© ...0-059 0-071 0-027 0-02 0-08 0-04 0-13 

„ oleate ...... 0-023 0-013 0-002 0-007 O-OM — — 

Sodium oleate — 0-014 0*002 — — — — 


Table XI. 

Total Concentration of C(Mmd, 


Stibstance, 0-lX. 0-2X. 0-4X. 0-5X, 0-6X. 1-OX. 2-OX. 

Potassium octoate — — 0-05 — 0-06' — 0-2 -0'19 +0-144 4-1-132 

Do. at 90° — -0-02 — +0-07 +0-28 — ^ 

Potassium laurate 0-041 0-129 0*373 0-48 0-57 0*96 1-87 

Do. at 90° — -0-01 r— ^’+0-22 — +0-85 4-1*89 

Potassium oleate..." 0-077 0-187 0-398 0-493 0-686 — — 

Sodium oleate — > 0-186 0-398 *— 
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Tlie resiilta given in taWes X and XI may be summarised in 
tlie statement that in all but th© most dilute solutions of the 
laiirate, and still more so vvoth the oleates, the soap exists almost 
entirely as colloid. The 0-lX- and 0-2xT-laurate, and the 2'OX- 
octoate, contain comparable amounts each of crystalloid and 
colloid. 

It is instructive to. note that the effects of hydration are much 
less evident at 90°, which agrees well with the extensive investi- 
gations of H- G. Jones and others on the solvate theory. The 
results with soap solutions in general afford strong support for a 
solvate form of the dissociation theory. For instanee, the change 
in hydration with temperature explains the very high temperature- 
coefficient of the conductivity of soap solution. 

The second effect of temperature is that much more colloid is 
formed at lower temperatures. This is very evident in the case 
of the higher soaps. At 90°, as at the ordinary temperature, very 
dilute solutions of soap contain but little colloid, and the soap is 
essentially in the form of a simple electrolyte. At the lower 
temperature, ho%^ever, the formation of colloid sets in at much 
lower concentration. 

The combined influences just referred to are most apparent in 
the intermediate case of the octoate. Whereas at the ordinary 
temperature apparently negative concentrations are deduced for 
colloid owing to the influence of hydration, even up to. 0‘6F-solu- 
tion, at 90° the negative value at 0'2iV is almost within the 
experimental error, and the formation of colloid shown already at 
0*5A-soliition to the extent of 14 per cent. ' 

The W wraulatioTv and Concentration of the Ionic Micelle. 

As was shown, in the pi’evioiis communication, the conception of 
the ionic micelle that appears most probable pending the results 
of further experiments is that it consists essentially of an aggre- 
gation of ordinary ions retaining their original chai’ges. Around 
this nucleus would be condensed a large number of molecules of 
water, and probably also most of the neutral colloidal soap avail- 
able. This is represented in the formula 
(NaP)^CP)f> .(H/)V 

With increasing concentration, or when the dissociation is 
diminished, this must tend to alter towards neutral colloid 
(XaP);.(H20),,. 

There was -evidence for the ■ conclusion, that hydration diminishes 
.and m,obility' increases with -increasing. .concentration. 

-'We, have, shown' how the. approximate -values of the concentra- 
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tioiis ol the total crystalloid and total colloid can be obtained. 
We have now to allocate the total crystalloid between nndissociated 
soap, sodion or potassioii, and simple fatty ion, and the total 
colloid between neutral colloid, (NaP)*, and aggregated ions in 
tlie micelle, 

This is at present possible only between certain limits set out 
ill table XII below. The first figure in each pair allocates the 
total colloid so far as possible to micelle; this cannot, of course, 
exceed the concentration of potassion or sodion, and any excess 
must necessarily be ascribed to neutral colloid. The second figure 
in each case makes the opposite assumption, allotting the total 
colloid to neutral colloid as far as possible. The maximum here 
is the total amount of nndissociated soap obtained by subtracting 
the concentration of potassion or sodion from the total concentra- 
tion of the solutions; any excess of colloid must then be recognised 
as ionic micelle. Table XII includes previous data for the case of 
potassium laurate at 90° for comparison. Results are expressed 
in mols. per 1000 grams of water. 


Table XII. 

Measured Limits of Concentration of Constituents of Soap 
Solutions. 

Neutral Simple Simple 

colloid, Micelle, ion, tmdissociated Cation. 

N.^. (KP)^ F. KP. K. 


Potassium Octoate at 0 — 18°. 

1 - 0 0 - 00 ~ 0-14 0 - 14 r - 0-00 0 * 35 — 0-50 0 - 50 — 0-35 0-50 

2 - 0 0 - 31 — M 3 0 - 82 — 0-00 0 ‘ 04 — 0*82 0 - 82 — 0-04 0-82 


Potassium Laurate at O— 18°. 


0>1 

O - Ol — 0-04 

0 - 03 — 0-00 

0 * 00 — 0-03 

0 * 06 — 0-03 

0-03 

0-2 

0 . 06 — 0*13 

0 - 07 — 0-00 

0 - 00 — 0-07 

0 . 07 — 0-01 

0-07 

0-4 

0 * 24 — 0*26 

0 . 14 — 0*11 

0 * 00 — 0*03 

0 * 03 — 0-00 

0-14 

0 ^- 5 . ■ 

0 * 30 — 0.32 

0 - 18 — 0-16 

0 . 00 — 0-02 

0 * 02 — 0-00 

0-18 

0*6 

0 . 30 — 0*39 

0 - 21 — 0-18 

0 * 00 — 0*03 

0 - 03 — 0-00 

0-21 

1*0 

0 * 80 — 0*64 

0 . 36 — 0*32 

0 - 00 — 0*04 

0 * 04 — 0-00 

0-36 

2-0 

1 - 21 — 1.34 

0 * 66 — 0-53 

0 * 00 — 0-06 

0 - 13 — 0-07 

0-66 



Potassium Latirate at 

90°. 


0-2 

0-00 

0-00 

0-10 

0-10 

.0*10 

0-.5 

0 . 00 — 0-22 

0 - 22 — 0-00 

0 * 04 r — 0*26 

0 - 24 — 0-02 

, 0-26 

1-0 

0 - 33 — 0.48 

0 * 52 — 0*37 

0 - 00 — 0-15 

0 . 15 — 0-00 

0-52 

2-0 

1 - 00 — 1 -U 

0 - 89 — 0-78 

G - OO-MMl 

0 - iI — 0-00: . 

■ 0 - 89 , 
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Table XIT. {(‘onlimied). 

Measured Limits of Coneejitration of Constitumts of Socq) 
Sohitions. 



Neutral 


Simple 

Simple 



colloid, 

Micelle, 

ion. 

nndissoeiated 

Cation 


(KP).. 


F. 

KP. 

IC.' 


1 

'^otassiuni Oleate at 0- 

—18°. 


0-1 

0-05~ 0-08 

0.02—0-00 

0-00—0-02 

0-02—0-00 

0-02 

0-2 

0- 14— 045 

0-05—0-04 

0-00— O-Ol 

0-01— 0-00 

0-05 

0-4 

0-28— 0-29 

0-11 

0-00 

0-00 

O-Il 

0-5 

0- 35— 0-36 

0-14 

0-00 

0-00 

0-14 

0-6 

041—043 

0-17—0-16 

0-00—0-01 

O-Ol—O-OO 

0-17 



Sodium Oleate at 0 — 

-18°. 


0-2 

045—046 

0-04—0-02 

0-00—0-01 

0-01—0-00 

0-04 

04 

0-32 

0-08 

0-00 

0-00 

0-08 


Au inspection of tlie data in table XII reveals tbat in the cases 
of the oleates and the more concentrated solutions of the laurates, 
the limits of concentration of each constituent are narrowly 
defined. These solutions consist almost entirely of colloid, together 
with potassion or sodion. There is more than twdce as much 
neutral colloid, (KP)^, as of agglomerated ions, P”*'*; in these 
potassium soaps and in sodium oleate there is four times as much 
(NaP),-B as of Pf/^ whereas at 90° the proportion varied betvreen 
3/2 and nearly equal amounts. 

Once more the difference between potassium and sodium soaps 
asserts itself, a difference that is evidence for the inclusion of the 
neutral colloid in the micelle, since otherwise the micelle must be 
of identical composition in the two cases. Although there is the 
same total amount of colloid in both cases, the sodium soap con- 
bains only about half as much micelle. 

Comparison with solutions at higher temperatures shows that 
there is more neutral colloid present at low temperatures, pre- 
sumably in the micelle, and possibly in the same way that there is 
also greater hydration at the lower temperature. This accords 
also with the abnormally high temperature-coefficient of 
conductivity. 

Ga'mpaHsoti with Resrilts of Dew-^wi-nt Measiirements tit 20°. 

We have carried out ’ a few dew-point ■, measurements at 20° for 
comparison, employing the method previously described. The data 
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are' given in table XIII. It will be noticed tbafc the data agree 
exactly with tlie most accurate of tlie freezing-point data; tlie 
metho'Cl is applicable at all temperatures, and therefore to' all soap 
solutions. 

Table XIII, 


Al easurements of Lowennc/ of Blew Point of Soap Solution^ 





Tern- 


Crystal - 


Soap. 



perature. 

Lowering. 

loicl. 

“ L” 

Potassium cWorid© ... 


hON 

20° 

0-o8° 

1-99 

1*99 

,f iaurat© 


0-2 

20 

0-04 

0*14 

0*70 

„ oetoato ... 


3-0 

20 

0*70 

2-41 

0*99 

,, oleate ...... 


0-6 

20 

0-07 

0*24 

0*40 

0-2 Potassium laurate 
0-6 „ oleate 

} 


20 

0*12 

0*41 

0-51 

Ainmoiiium laurate ... 


1-OA 

20° 

0*17° 

0*583 

0-683 

„ palmitate 


0-5 

20 

0*08 

0*275 

0-56 


1-0 

20 

0*00 

0*206 

0*21 

» 9> 


1-0 

90 

0-13 

0*277 

0*28 


The complicated effect possible when soaps are mixed in solution 
bas been discussed elsewbere. In tbe ease of tb© mixture in 
table XIII, 0‘6i\’' in respect of oleate and 0*2iT in respect of 
laiirate, tbe total concentration of crystalloid is 0*41^7, as com- 
pared with O'SSX, the sum of that of the constituents separately. 
Tb© conductivity, of the mixture is also 5 per cent, above that of 
tb© constituents, so that most of this increase may be attributed 
to formation of mixed ionic micelle. 

Ammonium Soaps. 

The study of ammonium soap prepared from palm-kernel oil 
(which is largety laurate with some higher constituents) by 
Goldsmidt and Weismann (KoIJoid Zeitseli., 1913, 12, 18) has 
given very interesting results. Like the potassium soaps, they 
exhibit fairly high conductivity, which in this case cannot possibly 
be due to products of hydrolysis. : The conductivity curve differs 
greatly from those of sodium and potassium soaps in that it rises 
steadily with concentration from 0‘2iV~ up to I'OX-soIution by 
about 38 per cent. The rise is rapid at first, then more gradual. 
Bilute solutions., were not -measured. The, rise is accompanied' by 
an increase in viscosity of several hundred-fold. All these solu- 
tions are appreciably hydrolysed;, as. is -shown , by the increase in 
conductivity, ;effected-' by, addition 'of.,,, excess,- of ■ ammonia, which in 
itself is a poor conductor. 

These, results can be interpreted as showing that the simple fatty 
* Measurementa by)M. E.l^L. 
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ion existing' in more dilute solutions is being replaced in more con- 
centrated solutions by tbe ionic micelle, wMch is a better conductor. 
Tbis is quite in accord with, our conclusions, but tlie micelle in 
concentrated solutions must conduct as well as a good conducting 
ion, siicli as potassion. 

Some dew-point measurements of ammonium soaps are given in 
tlie lower half of table XIII. The solutions were prepared from 
pure fatty acids. It was not considered necessary to correct tliem 
for the effect of the partial pressure of the ammonia, as it was 
evidently too small. 

In warm weather, the If- and iV'/2-laurates were quite clear 
solutions showing none of the usual appearances of soap solutions 
except that they gave a very good lather. On cooling, the il^/2- 
laurate solution deposited feathery, crystal-like flakes; the TV^-solu- 
tions did not do this, but in very cold weather they set to a semi- 
transparent Jelly similar to a potassium soap. The ir/2-palmitate 
was somewhat simila,r, but the iY-solution was practically solid at 
all temperatures, and resembled solid white foam, 

A glance at the results shows that, independent of the tempera- 
ture, there is a veiy large difference between ammonium laurate 
and palmitate — very much greater than that observed in potassium 
soap solutions. The total crystalloid in ammonium laurate is nearly 
50 per cent, greater than in potassium laurate, whereas in 
ammonium laurate it is much less than in ammonium palmitate. 
An appreciable fraction of the total crystalloid will be undissociated 
ammonia. 

Further investigation would evidently be well repaid, particu- 
larly if pure fatty acids were used for making the solutions and 
hydrolysis were avoided, as suggested above. Enough has been 
presented to show that the relationships agree with our general 
conception of colloidal electrolytes. 

General Conclusions and Summary. 

The theory of colloidal electrolytes defined by one of us receives 
further confirmation from the measurements of conductivity, freez- 
ing point, and vapour pressure of soap solutions at the ordinary 
temperatures here communicated. 

The general theory is based on the conception, Justified on 
mechanical groxinds, that. ■ ions may : be aggregated to form the 
nucleus of a colloidal particle, termed the ionic micelle, whilst 
retaining , their equivalent electrical - charges. Thus the ionic' 
micelle ' exhibits conductivity as well as; mobility even greater than 
tii,6"ions'Xontained-'ih iti, 
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Ill the case of soap solutions, such as those of potassium oleate, 
the ionic micelle in concentrated solutions exhibits an equivalent 
conductivity three times greater than the oleate ion and equal to 
that of the potassion. Its general formula may be taken as 
(KOl)ai . (01)“*'' . (HoO^rt., the amount of water of hydration 
involved being least in concentrated solutions and at higher 
temperatures. The change in hydration explains the abnormal 
temperature-coefficient of conductivity. 

The formation of colloid, in the case of higher soaps, is so com- 
plete at the ordinary temperature that in all ordinary solutions the 
only other constituent is the potassion, sodion, or ammonion, as 
the case may be. In dilute solutions, the soaps become simple 
crystalloidal salts, and hydrolysis becomes appreciable. 

No other representative of this very numerous and important 
group of substances has yet been completely investigated, but the 
data available for such, instances as the silicates, tellurates, dyes, 
proteins, salts of alkaloids, gelatin, or casein, etc., agree with the 
requirements of the theory, which affords a fresh interpretation 
and reconciliation of the results. 

In conclusion, we desire to express our thanks to the Colston 
Society of the University of Bristol for substantial grants towards 
the purchase of materials and apparatus. 

OHEMIOAn Depabtment, 

The Uotversity, Bbistoe. {Received^ September 11th, 1919.1 


CXX .- — The Degree of Hydration of the Particles 
which Form the Structural Basis of Soap Curd, 
Determined in Experiments on Sorption and 
Salting Out. 

By James William McBain and Millicent Taylor. 

In 1911 we published experiments on the salting out of sodium 
palmitate by sodium hydroxide, the results of which appeared to us 
highly remarkable {Zeitsch. physihal. Chem., 1911, 76, 199, table 
IXp When the sodium palmitate was salted out, the clear solu- 
tion that remained as mother liquor, or lye, contained a higher 
concentration of sodium hydroxide, than before. 

... The explanations advanced^, were either that the curd which was 
salted out contained .some ’..acid'- sodiuni: palmitate, or .'that, very 
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pronounced negative sorption had occurred; and further esperi- 
ineiits tO' decide this were outlined. 

It is the object of this communication to present the results of 
the first of a series of investigations which show that salted out 
sodium palinitate is hydrated, and that the curd as a whole con- 
sists of this hydrated solid together with entangled or enmeshed 
mother liquor. 

It is impossible to elucidate this problem merely by the direct 
analysis of the curd, since the curd contains a quantity of concen- 
trated lye mechanically entangled, and yet cannot be washed. 

If acid soap were present, it would nevertheless he entirely 
masked by the large amount of free alkali in the solution clinging 
to it. Methods had to he devised for distinguishing the water 
chemically or physically combined (sorbed) from that of the 
enmeshed solution, thus affording a knowledge of the composition of 
the. curd itself. 

In carrying out the present experiments the concentration of the 
lye before and after salting out was determined, and this was sup- 
plemented by a complete analysis of the wet curds. The calculation 
is based upon the assumption that the sodium hydroxide is not 
appreciably sorbed by the hydrated curd. As will be shown, this 
leads to values which are only slightly less than the true ddgree of 
hydration. Methods of preparation employed and precautions 
observed were those previously described. 


The Method of Calculation of Hydration from Analym of Lyes. 


If a system is made up by taking 1 mol. of sodium palmitate 
(Nap) and 1000 grams of water and 2 mols. of sodium hydroxide 
(thus 2*000 weight-normal, and the curd separates out quanti- 
tatively with, say, a composition corresponding with NaP,5H20, 
5 mols. of water will have been abstracted from the lye. The 
removal of 5 x18*02 = 90*1 grams of water from the 1000 grams 
originally present will have resulted in an increase of the weight- 
normality of the solution of sodium hydroxide from the value 
A = 2*000 to a normality where 


W 


1000 


1000-90*1 


-N. 


Hence, in general, if W is the weight of water abstracted, 

W — 1000|^1 ygrams. 

If the weight-normality 'of the original sodium palmitate had been 
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Ifs, tlie hydrate or sorbed water abstracted by A's mols. of sodium 
palmitat© would liav© been 


W 

18-02 X Ns 


mols. of water, 


or 

is- g fxW. “ f) 

The residual sodium palmitate in solution in the lye amounted to 
only a few ten-thousandths normal, which, does not affect the 
results. 

Actually in most of the experiments, pure palmitic acid was 
weighed into a large- silver tube and a measured volume of a concen- 
trated solution of sodium hydroxide was added. After sealing with 
pure silver the tube was placed in a thermostat at about 90° and 
shaken during periods ranging from ten days to three months. The 
contents were then filtered through perforated silver foil at 90°. 
la carrying out the calculation outlined ahove^ the water formed 
hy the chemical reaction between the palmitic acid and the sodium 
hydroxide was taken into account, and volume was converted into 
weight-normality. 


Hydration Sesults fro^n Analysis of Lyes. 

Table I presents the data of ten experiments in which sodium 
palmitate was salted out by sodium hydroxide. The first column 
contains the number of the experiment for further reference; the 
second, the total amount, in mols., of palmitate in 1000 grams of 
water, calculated as sodium palmitate; the third, the amount of 
sodium hydroxide in excess; the fourth, the time allowed for inter- 
action; the fifth, the weight-normality of the sodium hydroxide in 
the lye after the experiment; the sixth, the amount of sorbed water 
to 1 mol. of sodium palmitate. In experiment 3 (u) previously 
prepared pure sodium palmitate was added to the hydroxide; in all 
other cases palmitic acid was added direct. 


Table I. 

Hydration of Sodium, Palmitate Gurds at 90°. 


Original cliarge. 


'.No. ot 

expt. 

ia 0*0823 

iO 0*9939 


]if aOH. 

N. 

2*9470 

2-9816 


Time 
shaken. 
10 days 
4 weeks 


Lye, KaOH 
N\ 
3*119 
3*2189 


Hydration: 
mols. HaO' 
to 1 NaP. , 

' 3-7,"" 


Mean hydration™ 3*4 - 
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Table I. (continued), 

Eydra-tion of Sodium Falmitate Curds at 90 °, 


No. of 

Original charge. 


Hydration : 

NaP. 

NaOH. 

Time 

Lye, NaOH mols. H.,0 

expt. 

N,. 

N. 

shaken. 

N'. to 1 NaP. 

I 

0-9608 

1-9215 

4 months 

2-0S4 4-6 

3 

0-9608 

1-9216 

3 „ 

10 weeks 

2-1004 4-9 

6 

0-9337 

1-8676 

2-042 5-0 

7 

0-4949 

1-7919 

10 „ 

1-898 6-3 

Mean hydration = 5-2 H^O. 

3a 

0-5021 

1-5065 

14 days 

1-611 7-2 

2a 

0-496 

1-485 

10 „ 

4 weeks 

1-696 8-0 

11 

0-6002 

1-5006 

1-666 4-7 

12 

0-5145 

1-589 

4 „ 

1-686 6-2 

Mean hydration = 6- 5 HgO. 


Tlie results recorded in table I show clearly that there is a definite 
amount of combined water in each case, and that this depends on 
the concentration of sodium hydroxide present in equilibrium with 
the curd. Thus for 3'0, 1*9, and I’biV-sodium hydroxide solutions 
the hydration is 3*4, 5*2, and 6*5 mols. of water to 1 mol. of sodium 
palmitate. In other words, halving the concentration of the lye 
has doubled the degree of hydration. 

Of course, if some sodium hydroxide also is combined in the curd, 
the above numbers have to be slightly increased to give the true 
hydration values. 

The result found for curd in the presence of l*9iF-sodium hydr- 
oxide is confirmed by an analysis of the curd itself. One hundred 
grams of curd contained 67*66 grams of sodium palmitate-, 1*681 
grams of sodium hydroxide, and 40*66 grams of water j or, to 1 mol. 
of sodium palmitate, 0*2027 mol. of sodium hydroxide and 10*89 
mols. of water. Since the lye was shown to- be I'SBSiV-sodium hydr- 
oxide, 6*93 mols. of water are to be regarded as solvent (enmeshed 
lye). This leaves 6*0 mols. of water of hydration to 1 mol. of 
sodium palmitate-, as compared with the mean result, 5*2 mols., 
given in table I. Again, it is of interest to note that this curd 
contained about equal amounts of enmeshed lye and combined 
water. 

Two . further results are given in table II. Here the solution 
employed, for .salting out contained 2iy-sociium , chloride together 
.with ,A/;2“Sodiam hydro-xxde and , .previously prepared sodium 
palmitate. , , . 

' The -headings of , . , the ' . columns ■, ■ are ■ as in : table, I* except that , a 
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coluinii giving tlie original normality of sodium cliloride lias been 
inserted after the tliird. 


Table II. 

Hydro.tion of Sodium Pcdmitatc at 90°. 


No. of 

Original 

Charge 


Time 

Lye 

Hydration 


NaP. 

NaOH 

NaCl. 

shaken. 

NaOH. 

mols HgO. 

15 

MOO 

0-O069 

2-000 

2 weeks 

0-6508 

4-4 

IG 

1-000 

0-5069 

2-000 

14 days 

0-5508 

4-4 


Mean hydration = 4*4 H^O. 


This result, tO' INaP, where the lye is 2'6iV altogether, 

agrees excellently with the values in table I, and would make it 
appear that the hydration of the curd may be governed more by 
the concentration of the lye than by the nature of the salt employed 
in salting out. If this proves to be the case it will only be necessary 
to ascertain the molar concentration of soap lye in order to measure 
the hydration of commercial soap curds, once a standard value for 
each type has been obtained. 

Results with sodium stearate are given in table III, showing that 
with l’4iT-sodiiirn hydroxide the mean hydration is about 4’3H20, 
as compared with G'oHgO for the palmitate. 


Table III. 

lli/dratioii of Sodium Stearate Curd at 90°. 


No. of 

Original 

Charge 

Time 

Lye 

Hydration 

e.xpti. 

Na stearate. 

NaOH. 

shaken. 

NaOH. 

mols. HgO, 

13 

0-4679 

1-404 

46 days 

1-444 

S-3 

14 

0-4679 

1-404 

48 „ 

1-469 

5-3 


Mean, hydration —4-3 H^O. 


The Effect of great Pressure on the Hydration of Soap. 

In order to leave no loophole for the alternative explanation of 
the phenomena here considered, experiments were carried out in 
which the curd was subjected to a pressure of hundreds or thou- 
sands of atmospheres during filtration. The lye filtering through 
was, of course, concentrated sodium hydroxide, and if the solid part 
of the curd really contained acid sodium palmitate, and if the 
separation from the curd was carried far enough, analysis of the 
residual curd must show a direct deficiency of alkali. However, 
we found that the curd was always alkaline, no matter how extreme 
the pressure or how much lye had been foi'ced out. The only ob- 
.served effect of applying pressure to the curd, whilst allowing the 
lye to escape, was to diminish the, amount of hydration. 

The i>i*ess employed, together with the thermostat in it was 
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■fixed, is sketclied in cross-section in the figure. The filter bed con- 
sisted essentially of sugar-carbon previously treated with lye, but 
arranged so. as to avoid contact with the soap curd as. far as possible. 

The filtration, was carried out in the steel tube a, fitted ivith a 
perforated steel filter disk, h. 

On the top of this disk was a sheet of nickel gauze, and above 



Fr&as employed for dimmdshing the hydrcdkm and iwhvbUim of 

soap curd. 

that again a layer of perforated silver foil. The ca.rbon bed, c, 
some 1-— 1‘5 cm. in depth, rested on the foil and was covered with 
two more layers of the perforated silver foil. ' Before use the whole 
bed was moistened with, lye and made thoroughly compact, by 
.pressure from the piston d. 

The soap curd from, which the .ly© bad been rapidly filtered, 
through a silver cone, at . 90^, was transferred to,, the ' ■ filter ' .and 
covert,, with: two layers of perforated silver foil. Between this and 
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the steel piston was inserted a hollowed out, thick-walled rubber 
washer of the form used in a Bramah press. Pressure was applied 
tiirougli the screw by means of a double set of levers, about 80 cm. 
in length. 

The sample of curd for analysis was taken from the centre of the 
block of hard cui’d left in the press. In satisfactory experiments it 
contained no carbon. Various methods were employed in the 
analysis, but only the one found most convenient is here described. 

The curd was dissolved in neutral, boiled-out 80 per cent, alcohol 
containing pheiiolphtlialein. The solution was titrated with 
if /lO-sulphuric acid, the alcohol evaporated, and excess of iY-sul- 
phuric acid added. After decomposition of the soap had been com- 
pleted by alternate heating and cooling, the solid palmitic acid was 
collected. The filtrate was titrated to ascertain the amount of 
sodium palmitate which had been present. In many cases the 
palmitic acid was determined directly by weighing or by titration 
in alcoholic solution. Water was always obtained by difference. 
The method of calculation was usually that illustrated by the curd 
analysis accompanying table I above. This is termed mixed ” 
calculation in the table above. 

In a few cases, however, the concentration of lye after salting out 
was not determined. Here the amount of lye and its concentration 
were calculated from the analysis of the curd by successive approxi- 

Tajble IV. 

Hydration of Curds after Great Fressure at 90°. 

Original charge. Curd composition ; 



, 

V 100 grams of curd contain 

Method 

H. 7 dration ; 

No. of 

Nap. NaOH. 

, 



^ 

of 

mols. HoO: 

expt. 

N,. 

M, 

NaP. 

NaOH. 

H 2 O. 

calculation. 

to INaP. 

10 

0-994 

2-98 

83-644 

0-899 

16-457 

“ Mixed ” 

1-547 

4 

0*097 

1-99 

77-580 

1-154 

21-266 

“ Curd ” 

1-43 

1 

0-961 

1-92 

(73-850 

1-286 

24-864) 

“ Mixed 

1-0 




(74-424 

1-383 

24-193) 


1-6 

2 

0-961 

1-92 

(69-99 

1-021 

28-994) 

“Curd” 

3-6 




(67-23 

1-306 

31-479) 


3-5 , 




(77-51 

1-153 

21-342) 


(1-3 pressed 








on tile) 

3, 

0-961 

1-92 

06-146 

1-235 

32-619 

“ Mixed ” 

' 4.3 

•O' 

'0-034 

1-87 

(68-404 

1-329 

30-267) 

“ Mixed ” 

' 3.3 ■ 




(67-616 

1-314 

31-070) 


, 3 . 4 , 




(81-913 

2-084 

16-003) 


, — 1-8 (pressed 








on tile)" 

:\7: 

0-495, 

l',-79 

73-804 

0*785 

25-411 

“ Mixed ” 

,'3-2'', 


Sodium 








'■Stearate,' 







■ '^:'W 

0-468 

i'404 

70-682 

1-227 

28-091 

Mixed,,” 

1-6, 

: ' 

'0-4,68'' 

1-404 

72-916 

0-906 

28-179 

“ 'Mixed ”■■ 

„ '2-6 
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mations based on the hypothesis that all excess of hydroxide was 
contained in the lye and not in the curd proper. As may be shown 
theoretically j, this leads to a perfectly defined result for the value 
of the hydration. This we term the pure curd ” calculation. 

The results for sodium palmitate salted out by sodium hydroxide 
are given in table IV, The pressure was different in each case, 
since it depended on the condition of the filter bed, pressure being 
applied until the curd began to- be forced through. (In one or two 
cases some carbon was mixed with the curd.) Several samples at 
different levels were taken for analysis in some of the experiments. 
Table V gives similar data for the pressed curds of Experiments 15 
and 16 of table II. 


Table V. 

Curd composition : 


No, 

of 

100 grams contain 

Method of 

Hydration : mols. 

expt. 

NaP, NaOH. NaCl. 

calculation. 

HgO to 1 NaP. 

16 

80-01 0-144 0-761 

“ Mixed ” 

2-2 

16 

80-43 0-160 0-922 

“ Mixed ” 

2-2 


On examining the results of tables IV and V it appears that the 
very great pressure to which the curds were subjected while in con- 
tact with residual lye lowers the degree of hydration to about half 
of that of the unpressed curd. This is in accordance with the 
recognised property of colloids that the swelling pressure increases 
enormously as the solvent is removed, although the pressures here 
employed far transcend those hitherto investigated. 

The most effective way of dehydrating soap curd is to press it on 
a porous tile, thus making use of the swelling pressure of kaolin to 
abstract the water. Curds from Experiments 2 and 6 so treated 
and the composition calculated as before, gave values for apparent 
hydration of I’S and —1*8 mols. of water respectively; this appears 
to show that the residual lye had also been greatly concentrated in 
the process owing to hydroxide being left when the water was 
alworbed. 

Summary. 

Marked negative sorption of sodium hydroxide occurs when soap 
is salted out by sodium hydroxide in concentrated solution. 

Erom the extent of this effect the amount of water contained in 
the solid part of the curd, as distinguished from the entangled 
lye clinging to it, may be deduced. Soap curd is thus shown to be 
a mechanical mixture of hydrate (or sorption compound) and 
enmeshed lye. 

TOL. OXV. '3 D 



ISOS kIy, ottha, ayd das: 

Tile degree of liydration varies with the con'c'entration of lye as 


Lye. 

Sorption compound. 

Percentage of 
fatty acid. 

3-OM 

NaP,3-2HaO 

76*28 

2-5 

NaP,4*4H„0 

71-67 

1-9 

NaP,5-2Hj.O 

68-89 

1*5 

NaP,6*5H,.0 

64-81 


Extreme pressure lowers the degree of hydration considerably. 

In conclusion, we have pleasure in thanking the Colston Society 
of the University of Bristol for a generous grant towards the 
purchase of materials and apparatus. 

The Chemical Depiktment, 

Bsistol University. {Received, Septeynber \lth, 1919.] 


CXXI. — Reaction of the Potassium Salts of 2^Thiol 
5-tkio~4.-phenyl-4: : 5-dihydro-l : 3 : 4:-thiodiazole and 
2 : b-Dithiol-1 : 3 : 4.-thiodiazole with Halogenated 
Organic Compounds. 

By PsAFULLA Chandra R.\y, Prapulla Chandra Guha, and 
Badha Kishen Das. 

Gabriel {Ber., 1877, 10 , 185) and Holmherg {Ber., 1907, 40, 
1740) treated sodium ethylmercaptide with chloroform and 
obtained ethyl orthotrithioforinate, CH(SEt) 3 . In the present 
mvestigation, it will be shown that the potassium atom of the 
complex cyclic mercaptides named in the title is singularly reactive 
towards the halogen atoms of organic compounds of divers types. 
Thus, chloroform, bromofomi, and iodoform yield compounds with 
the potassium monomercaptide, which may be represented by the 
.general equation SBK + CHXg^-SKX + CHRa? where X represents 
a halogen atom and R the radicle of the complex mercaptide. 
Chloropicrin acts exactly like chloroform, but is far more reactive 
than the latter, and the reaction may be expressed by the equation 
3RK ~ X0.2*CCl3= XOa-GR3+ SKGl. 

The behaviour of tribromoresoreinol, beiizylidene chloride, mono- 
chloroacetic acid, and ethylene bromide has: also been found to be 
■of an identical nature. The potassium salt of 2 : 5-dithiol-l : 3 : 4- 
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tModiazole, on the other hand, acts almost as an inert substance 
towards chloro-, bromo-, and iodo-form. 

It is evident that the presence of the two 'SK groups of the 
dimercapticle exercises a sort of inhibitory influence on the halogen 
atoms. The reactivity of these halogenated compounds can, how- 
ever, be materially enhanced by substituting the remaining 
hydrogen atom by a nitro-group, For instance, chloropicrin acts 
very readily on the dimercaptide even in the cold. The introduc- 
tion of an additional negative group has thus a marked effect. The 
reaction may be represented as follows : 




n:cs 

s 


s 


N—N sc:n 

i .. \u-SC CS-c/ 

N.'cs'^ 1 \/ 1 ^sc:n 

1 -s j 


+ 6KC!, 


"A 


NO., ONO 


Nitrous fumes escape during the reaction, and an atom of oxygen, 
as shown above, forms the connecting link between the two carbon 
atoms of the residues of two molecules of chloropicrin. 

Ethylene bromide acts on the potassium monomercaptide; only 
one atom of bromide combines with the potassium atom, resulting 
in the formation of the compound, 

Monochloroaoetic acid, benzylidene chloride, and ethylene 
bromide no doubt act on the dimercaptide, but the products of the 
reaction are insoluble in the ordinary solvents, and thus cannot be 
purified. 


Expeeimental. 

Potassium Salt of 2-TMol-b-tliichA-'phenyl-4:\^-dihydro-l: Z :A- 
thiodiazole and Iodoform, Bromoform, and Chloroform . 

Three molecular proportions of the mercaptide were treated with 
on© molecular proportion of the halogenated compound in alcoholic 
solution, the mixture being boiled under reflux on the water-bath 
for several hours. ; An, insoluble mass was obtained consisting, of 
the, potassium: haloid, and -..the, organic derivative. The solution wa,s 

■ 3 d.2 



rm 


bIy, atTHA, ANI> J>AS: 


allowed to cool and tlien triturated with water.. The aqueous* 
filtrate on evaporation gave crystals of the potassium, haloid. The 
insoluble portion was dried and dissolved in benzene; on evapora- 
tion of the solvent, an oily liquid was obtained, which was redis- 
solved in benzene and precipitated by alcohol as an oil. On keep- 
ing, the oil solidified to a yellow powder. As it was difficult to 
get rid of the last trace of iodoform, the powder was repeatedly 
washed with alcohol and dried in the steam-oven until the odour 
of iodoform was no longer perceptible. The substance melted at 
66 — 68 ® 

With bromoform, exactly the same method was followed, but, as 
it is highly volatile, the excess was easily removed from the yellow 
compound, which melted at 66 — 68®. 

When the reaction mixture in alcoholic solution was heated at 
210 — 220® in a sealed tube for several hours, a tarry, resinous 
liiass was obtained, which was collected and dissolved in benzene. 
Addition of alcohol to the benzene solution gave the same tarry 
precipitate, but not the yellow powder. The alcoholic mother 
liquor, on concentration, gave shining, needle-shaped crystals 
which melted sharply at 62°. Analysis proved this product to be 
the alcoholate of the compound described above, having the 
formula CHRg,2EtOH. The yield was very poor, most of the 
product having evidently become resinified owing to the high 
temperature employed. No reaction took place when chloroform 
was heated under reflux with the mercaptide in alcoholic solution. 
The mixture was therefore heated in a sealed tube as in the case 
of bromoform. The filtrate, separated from the resinified mass, 
gave, on evaporation, crystals of the alcoholate melting at 62°; 
0-1520 gave 0*2632 CO^. C=45*23. 

0*1101 „ 11*4 C.C. Ng at 32° and 760 mm. N= 11*26. 

0-1260 „ 0-3532 BaSO^. S = 38*48.* 

C2sH26NfiS0,2EtOH requires C=44*6; N = 10*85; 8 = 37-60 per cent. 

It is thus evident that iodoform and bromoform are more reactive 
towards the mercaptide than is chloroform. 

Compound, m. p. 66 — 68°^, from iodoform: 

* It maybe necessary to point out that in these compounds the sulphur 
atom is linked both to an aliphatic and to an aromatic and cyclic residue.^ 
Carius’s method gave an unusually low result, owing to the formation of 
sulphonic acid. The excess of nitric acid was therefore neutralised with 
sodium carbonate and evaporated to dryness and fused in a silver dish. The 
product was evaporated several times with hydrochloric acid before the 
addition of barium chloride. Owing to the presence of a large amount of 
sodium chloride and unchanged sodium nitrate, the result is generally a little’ 
tooMgh, 
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0-0953 gave 0-1602 CO, and 0-0202 H,0. C = 42-98; H = 2-33. 
0-08T6 „ 0-2087 BaSO^. S ==41-19* 

0-075 „ 8-3 c.c. ^2 at 24° and 760 mm. N=12'50. 

CgsHigNeSg requires 0 = 43-60; H = 2-76; 8=41-80; N = 12-21 

per cent. 

The compound from bromoform gave 0 = 43*11; H = 2‘03; 
N = 12-59 per cent. 


Potassium Salt of the Mercaptan and Chloropicrm. 

Tbe alcobolic solution of tbe parent substances was beated at 50° 
under reflux as before. A bulky, yellow precipitate was obtained; 
after decanting off tbe mother liquor, it was washed with alcohol 
and triturated with Water to remove potassium chloride. It 
.crystallised from hot benzene in shining, yellow crystals melting at 
128 — 129°. The reaction was almost quantitative, as was proved 
by weighing the potassium chloride formed : 

0-1140 gave 0'1727 CO, and 0-0307 HoO. C=41-31; H = 2-99. 

0-0948 „ 11-4 c.c. No at 32° and 760 mm. N = 13-18. 

C25Hig02N7S9 requires 0 = 40-97; H = 2-05; N = 13-37 per cent. 

Potassium Salt of the Mercaptan and Tribromoresorcinol. 

The substances were heated in alcoholic solution as before. The 
amorphous powder obtained was freed from potassium bromide by 
water, dried, and dissolved in a mixture of alcohol and carbon 
disulphide; on evaporation, shining crystals melting at 166° were 
obtained : 

0-0881 gave 0*1458 CO, and 0-0236 H,p. 0=46-13; H = 2-97. 

0-0724 „ 0-1897 BaS04. 8 = 36-00. 

C3oHjg02lSrgS9 requires 0=46-03; H = 2-30; 8 = 36-55 per cent. 


Potassium Salt of the Mercaptan and B'&ntylidene Chloride. 

The components in alcoholic solution were heated under reflux 
for about an hour. The crystalline product melted at 59 — 62° ; 
0-0708 gave 0-1321 COg and 0-0193 H,0. C = 5Q*87; H = 3-03. 
0*0849 „ 8*6 c.c. Ng at 22° and 760 mm. N = 11-02. 

0*0974 „ 0-2560 BaSO^. 8=35*83. 

CggHjgNPe r^uires C=51*ll; H = 2*96; N= 10-40; 8 = 35*55 

per cent. 
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Potassium Salt of the Mercaptan and Ethylene Bromide. 

After heating in alcoholic solution as usual, the insoluble pro- 
duct Ts^as freed from potassium bromide by^ means of water, dried, 
and dissolved in ether. On evaporation, shining crystals melting 
at 94° were obtained : 

0-1644 gave 0-2183 COs- C = 36-21. 

0-0812 „ 6-6 c.c. No at 30° and 760 mm. N = 8-97. 

0-1303 „ 0-0715 AgBr. Br=23-35. 

CjQHgN 2 BrS 3 requires C= 36-03; N = 8'40; Br — 24’02 per cent. 


Potassium Salt of the Mercaptan and Monochloroacetic Add. 

On mixing the components in aqueous solution, the reaction takes 
place even in the cold, and is completed on heating. The product, 
crystallises from boiling water in silky needles melting at 145° : 

0-1279 gave 0-1935 CO^ and 0-0414 HgO. C = 41'26; 1-1 = 3-60. 

0-1697 „ 16-00 C.C. No at 24° and 760 mm. N = 9-99. 

0*1580 „ 0-3495 Bas 64 . S = 30-38. 

CioHgOaN^Ss requires C = 42-06; H = 2-81; N = 9-86; S = 33-81 
per cent. 

It is of interest to note that whilst monochloroacetic acid behaves 
in the above manner, dichloro- and trichloro-aoetic acids, on the 
other hand, behave like strong acids, such as hydrochloric acid, that 
is, they simply regenerate the original mercaptan. 

Potassium Salt of 2'.5-DithioI~l:Z:4:-ihiodiazole and Ghloropicrin. 

The components were heated under reflux in alcoholic solution 
for several hours. Nitrous fumes were evolved and a yellow pre- 
cipitate was obtained. On cooling, this was collected and washed 
with alcohol to remove adhering chloropicrin, and then triturated 
with water to move potassium chloride. The yellow powder was 
insoluble in nearly a dozen ordinary solvents and in mixtures of 
some of them. Two different preparations had, however, the same 
melting point (166 — 168°) and the same percentage composition: 

0-1734 gave 0-1274 COg. C = 20-04. 

0*0853 „ 14-00 c.c. Ng at 31° and 760 mm. N = 18-03. 

0-0S99 „ 0-3907 BaS 64 . 8=59-68. 

CgONgSg requires G= 19-83; N= 17-40; 8=59*50 per cent. 

Ghemical Labobasoby, 

College or Soibnce, , . 

1 University of.'Galoutta. {Bcoeivedt Ocioher^Zlst, 1918.] , 
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GXXll. —Equilibria Across a Cop2:>er Ferrocyanide 

and an Amyl Alcohol Membrane. 

By Frederick George Donnan and William Edward Garner. 

Donnan and Ailmand (T,, 1914, 105 , 1941) investigated the dis- 
tribution equilibrium of potassium and chlorine ions across a 
copper ferrocyanide membrane. In the method adopted, a solution 
of potassium ferrocyanide was placed on one side of the membrane 
and a solution of potassium chloride on the other. The results, 
whilst affording undoubted confirmation of Donnan’s theory 
(^Zeitsch. Elektrocliem,, 1911, 17 , 572), were complicated by the 
uncertainty as to the manner of ionisation of potassium ferro- 
cyanide. It was considered that this difficulty would be overcome 
if solutions of two ferrocyanides were employed on the two sides 
of the membrane, especially if these salts were ionised to the same 
extent. In the present investigation, the sodium, potassium, and 
calcium salts were found to be suitable, and mixtures of these were 
used to test the validity of the theory. 

With a mixture of sodium and potassium ferrocyanides, equil- 
ibrium will be set up by an interchange of sodium and potassium 
ions, since the membrane is not permeable to ferrocyanogen ions. 
Assuming that the ions obey the laws of ideal solutions, the equa- 
tion for the equilibrium is given by 

[Na,-][E:,-] = [Naj][K,-], 

where the symbols indicate molar ionic concentrations. 

This equation was derived from thermodynamical considerations 
by Donnan (loc. cit.), and its derivation is also possible from the 
kinetic theory, as follows : The number of ions of any on© kind 
penetrating the membrane is proportional to its ionic concentration, 
Oil the number of ions exchanging across the membrane is pro- 
portional, not only to the concentration, (7i, but also to the concen- 
tration of the ion, Gg, which, interchanges with the first across the 
membrane, that is, 

N = K.(7j.(72. 

In the case of sodium and potassium ions, at distribution equil- 
ibrium four kinds of interchanges across the membrane are possible. 
Two of these, (a) and (5) (exchange of like ions), do not affect the 
finaT concentrations in any way. , The four interchanges are shown 
beloW;': 
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(1) 




.(2) 

(a) 

[Na] 



[Na-] 

(b) 

[K-] 



[K-] 

(c) 

[Na-] 



[K'l 

(d) 

[K-] 



[Na-] 


At equilibrium, the number of exchanges due to (c), that is, 
Nc = K[Nai‘]fK2'], must equal that due to (d), that is, 
No; =K[Na2”] [kV], therefore [Naj’] [Kg'] = [Nag'] [Eli*]. 

When the calcium salt is substituted for the potassium, salt, the 
equation of equilibrium, becomes : 

(a) [Ca/*][lSra2*]2=[Ca2 ‘JCNai’p, 

and 

(h) [Ca,][NaoP-[Ca2][Nai]2, 

if the degree of ionisation of the two salts is the same. 

In the case of the sodium-potassium cells which were investi- 
gated, the experimental results showed good agreement with the 
requirements of the theory. 

The degrees of ionisation of the two salts are very similar, so 
that the ratio of the molar concentrations of the salts is the same 
as that of the ionic concentrations. 

The sodium-calcium cells, however, gave unexpected results. 
Whereas the equation (h), which refers to the concentrations of the 
two salts, holds within the limit of the experimental error of the 
analysis, it was found that equation (a) above does not accurately 
represent the relationship between the ionic concentrations of the 
calcium and sodium salts on the two sides of the membrane. The 
activities of the ions in this case appear to be more closely related 
to the molar than to the ionic concentrations. This result also 
may indicate that adsorption plays an important part in the trans- 
ference of the ions across the membrane. 

Further experiments were carried out in order to find a liquid 
membrane which would be permeable to one electrolyte and 
impermeable to a second which contains an ion common to the 
first. With this purpose in view, the solubilities of several salts 
in moist, organic solvents were determined. Amyl alcohol was 
found to be the most satisfactory of these solvents, and potassium 
and lithium chlorides the most suitable electrolytes. Since lithium 
chloride is readily soluble in amyl alcohol (a saturated solution is 
I'SSiV) and potassium chloride is practically insoluble (a saturated 
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solution is 0'0048iY)/' it was hoped to set up a cell of the following 
type: 

I. KCl, LiCl in water j Amyl alcohol j LiCl in water II. 

which is of the same type as that investigated by Donnan and 
Allmand with the copper ferrocyanide membrane. 

It was not, however, practicable to nse an amyl alcohol 
membrane, owing to the slow rate of diffusion of lithium chloride 
through the amyl alcohol. The problem was therefore approached 
in an indirect manner. Determinations were made of the distri- 
bution concentrations of lithium chloride between amyl alcohol 
and water at 25°. Aqueous solutions of lithium chloride and 
lithium and potassium chlorides were shaken with amyl alcohol, 
and the two layers separated and analysed- The concentration of 
the lithium chloride in II, -which is in equilibrium -with a mixture 
of the two chlorides in I, was calculated from these results. 

The calculation of the ionic concentrations is complicated by 
the high values of the viscosity of the solutions and by changes in 
the state of hydration of the lithium ion with concentration. 
Green (T., 1908, 93, 2023) has deduced the degree of ionisation 
of concentrated lithium chloride solutions from measurements of 
the conductivity of solutions of lithium chloride of which the 
viscosity has been increased by means of sucrose. The chief objec- 
tion to the values which are obtained in this way lies in the hydr- 
ation of the lithium ion, which -will he affected by the addition of 
sucrose to the solutions. 

The concentrations of the ions and the undissociated part of the 
electrolyte have, however, been calculated, using Greenes values 
for the degree of ionisation of lithium chloride, and the results are 
in fairly satisfactory agreement with theory. Tite agreement is 
better in those cases where the total concentration of the electro- 
lytes is below 5iY. Thus [LiCl]i=[LiCl ]2 and 
P^i*].[CV]==[Lis1.[Cy]. 

The distribution-coefficient of lithium chloride between amyl 
alcohol and water has been calculated, and it appears that Ethium 
chloride occurs in amyl alcohol solution as double molecules. The 
coefficient is, ho-wever, only a constant over a small range of con- 
centration, and above SA the coefficient increases. The increase 
is probably associated with errors in the degree of ionisation due 
to the dehydration of the Mthium ion^ 

The experimental work in this paper leads to the condusioii that 
the same equilibrium relationships are established, whether the 
* Moist amyl alcohol. 


3 : B* 
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equilibrium is brougM about by tb© transference of ions, as is tbe 
case with, the copper ferrocyaiiid© membrane, or by the transference 
of the undissociated part of the electrolyte, as is the case with the 
amyl alcohol membrane. 

Experimental. 

The osmometer vessels used in the determination of the ratios of 
the ions were those described by Donnan and Allmand (T., 1914, 
105, 1944). The copper ferrocyanide membrane in parchment 
paper was clamped in position between two shallow, cylindrical 
vessels, and was separated from the supporting rim by rubber 
bands. The vessels, which were of Jena glass, were fitted with 
side-tubes to facilitate the introduction of the solutions, and the 
volume of each vessel was about 100 c.c. The membranes were 
prepared by the method described by Donnan and Allmand (?oc, 
cit.), and the parchment paper was usually left in contact with 
the solutions for two days. The membranes were tested for leaks 
by placing a ferrocyanide solution on on© side and an isotonic 
solution of sucrose on the other, and no leakage occurred over a 
period of six weeks. 

The ferrocyanides which were used in the investigation were 
purified by crystallisation from water. The calcium and ammonia 
ferrocyanides were prepared from hydroferrocyanic acid (Noyes 
and Johnston, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1909, 31, 991). 

Since potassium ferrocyanide forms insoluble double salts with 
magnesium and calcium ferrocyanides, of the type 

it was not possible to use potassium ferrocyanide against these 
salts in the cells. The precipitation of the insoluble salts takes 
place slowly at the ordinary temperature, ’ but quicker on heating, 
as if a chemical change were taking place. The double salts with 
sodium ferrocyanide are soluble in water. 

Potassium-Sodium Ferrocyanide Cells. 

Solutions were used of a strength 0*025 molar. The usual pro- 
cedure was to place a solution of potassium ferrocyanide in one 
side of the cell and a solution of sodium ferrocyanide in the other. 
Tne time required for the attainment of equilibrium was deter- 
mined by conductivity measurements, and no change in the con- 
ductivity could be observed after an interval of one week. The 
cells were, however, allowed to remain, with occasional shaking, 
over a period of three to five weeks, in which time equilibrium was 
certain to have been reached.. 
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In order to prevent clianges in the ferrocyanide solutions with 
tim©j several precautions were necessary. 

(1) When pieces of well-washed copper ferrocyanide membrane 

were placed in solutions of ferrocyanides, it was observed that the 
strength of the solutions diminished several per cent, in three or 
four' days, and at the same time the presence of sulphates in the 
solutions was detected. The change was almost entirely due to 
that side of the membrane which ^ 

was last exposed to the copper 
sulphate solution. The adsorbed 
copper sulphate on this side of the 
membrane reacted with the ferro- 
cyanide solutions^ with the forma- 
tion of sulphates and a slight in- 
crease in the thickness of the mem- 
brane. The copper ferrocyanide 
membrane, after being clamped in 
position, was on this account 
washed for three to four days with 
ferrocyanide solutions of the same 
concentrations as those to he used 
in the experiment. 

(2) Another source of trouble 
was the oxidation of the ferro- 
cyanides by the small quantity of 
air enclosed in the osmometer 
vessels. The oxidation was also 
considerable if the conductivity 
of the sollitions was measured 
from time to time in the ordin- 
ary conductivity vessels. To 
make the change due to this cause 
as small as possible, a special con- 
ductivity vessel was constructed 
(Fig. 1) which could he filled with 
nitrogen. The amount of air in 
the osmometer vessel was also reduced to a fraction of a c.c., and in 
the majority of the experiments, of which the resulte are given in 
the tables, the cells were not opened until immediately before 
'analysis. ,• 

(3) . When .solutions of different concfentrations were employed 
on the two sides of the meanbrane, osmosis of water was prevented 
by the addition to the solution of the requisite amount of sucrose. 
The amounts which were added were calculated from conductivity 
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data. The effect due to this cause is, however, small, as Donnari 
and Allmand have shown (loc, cit.). 

‘The solutions were kept in the dark and the cells shaken every 
two or three days. 


Method of Ancdysis. 

The solutions of the ferrocyanides were decomposed with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and the sulphates of the alkali metals 
converted into chlorides by the precipitation of the iron (twice) 
with ammonia, and of the sulphate with a slight excess of harium 
chloride. After the removal of the barium as carbonate, the 
mixed chlorides in the solution were obtained by evaporisation and 
weighed. The potassium was determined as perchlorate and the 
sodium calculated by difference. 

The ferrocyanide concentrations were determined before filling 
into the cells, and after the equilibrium had been reached, by 
titration against potassium permanganate solution. These 
analyses serve as a check on the results obtained by the gravi- 
metric,. analysis. The variation in the ferrocyanide concentrations 
as determined by the three methods outlined above rarely exceeded 
I per cent. 

A method of analysis based on a conductivity method was not 
found to give the requisite degree of accuracy. 

The results for the potassium-sodium cells are given in table I. 
The weights of potassium chlorate and the mixed chlorides are 
given (in order to indicate the possible errors of the analyses), and 
in columns 6 and 7 are included the molar concentrations of the 
sodium and potassium on both sides of the membrane A and B. 
In column 8 is found the total concentration of the metals, and 
in 9 and 10 four times the total concentration of ferrocyanogen 
before and after the experiment. The results show that no large 
amount of oxidation or absorption of the salts has taken place 
during the period of the experiment. The ratios of the sodium 
and the potassium in the solutions on the two sides of the cell are 
compared in the last column, and it will be observed that the ratio 
IS the same for (a) and (6) within experimental error. The ratio 
of the ionic concentrations will be but little different from those 
given in the table, since the degrees of ionisation of the sodium 
and potassium ferrocyanides are very similar. The conductivity 
of 0'025 molar solutions of potassium, sodium, and ammonium 
ferrocyanides was determined at 25®, and the degree of ionisation 
calculated. The results are given in table II. 
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Table II. 

Degree of Ionisation of V erro cyanides. 


Salt. 

A^=:40. 

Ao KoH- 
raxisch. 

100a. 

(NHOiFeCCNla 

3831 

742-0 

61-6 

(NahF0(ON)8 

337-1 

647-6 

52-1 

(KkPe(CN)e 

: 393-0* 

742-0 

52-9 


* Noyes. 


Thus the relationship given below has been proved to be correct, 
that is, 

f^] =, EJ 

[Na/i [K,-]- 

Since the activities of the potassium and sodium ions are prob- 
ably very similar, the equation deduced by Donnan has been shown 
to hold. 

Sodium— Ammonium Cells. 


Ammonium ferrocyanide solutions slowly attack the copper 
ferrocyanide membrane. The membrane thickens and changes in 
colour from a dark brown to a reddish-brown. It does not, how- 
ever, appear to break down, as on one occasion a cell was made up 
of a solution of ammonium ferrocyanide on the one side and an 
isotonic sucrose solution on the other. After five weeks, the 
sucrose solution was tested, and it was found that no ferrocyanide 
had diffused through the membrane. The concentration of ferro- 
cyanide had, however, diminished, and the colour of the membrane 
on the one side had changed to a reddish-brown. In consequence 
of these irregularities, only on© sodium-ammonium cell was 

examined. The ratio on the two sides were found to be 

[NH^] 

0’8480 and 0-S596 respectively. 


Sodium-Calcium Cells. 

The cells were mad© up as described previously. The amounts 
of sucrose used to prevent osmosis were the same as those used 
with the potassium and sodium solutions of the same concentra- 
tion. The concentrations of sucrose are probably too great in the 
ease of the calcium solutions, sine© the calcium salt is less ionised 
in solution than the potassium salt, but no appreciable osmosis 
occurred. On the other hand, when the concentrations of sucrose 
were calculated from Sherrill’s equations (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1910, 32, / 42), ?. considerable amount of osmosis occurred. 

Th© rate at which equilibrium reached is about as rapid as 
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in the case of the sodium-potassium cells. In some cases, tlie 
changes in concentration were followed by conductivity measiire- 

inents. In Fig. 2 are given tlie changes of conductivity of a 

sodium-calcium and a sodium-magnesium cell respectively. 

Time 

in days. 0. 1. 3. 4. 6. 6. 7. 8. 10. 12. 

Bridge-reading. 

Ha-Ca . 3470 4082 — 4600 — 4635 — 4643 4635 ^ 

Ka-Mg . 2974 3358 3800 — 3994 — 4040 — — 4060 


Fig. 2. 
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ateiy equal to that of sodium and magnesium ions, and that a 
constant reading is obtained in about ten days. 

The slight fall in the bridge-reading at the end of the experi- 
ment (Na-Ca) is probably due to the oxidation of the ferrocyanide. 


Method of Analysis. 

The analysis of the solutions of calcium and sodium ferro- 
cyanides gave rise to considerable trouble, owing to the small 
volume (100 c.c.) which was available for analysis. The ferro- 
cyanide solution was evaporated to dryness and decomposed with 
concentrated sulphuric acid. The mixed sulphates were dissolved 
in dilute hydrochloric acid, and the iron was removed as hydroxide 
with ammonia. The calcium was precipitated as oxalate and con- 
verted into oxide. Traces of iron were sometimes present in the 
oxide, which was on this account dissolved in hydrochloric acid 
and the iron precipitated. The calcium was then weighed as 
sulphate. The filtrate containing sodium sulphate was evaporated 
to dryness, traces of iron were removed, and the sodium was 
weighed as sulphate. 

The results of the analyses are shown in table III, and it is 
found that 

[Ca,l _ 

[Oa,] “ [Na^f 

where the concentrations represent the total concentrations of the 
calcium and sodium atoms in the solution. 

The ratio of the equilibrium concentrations of the calcium ferro- 
cyanide on the two sides of the membrane is slightly higher than 
the ratio of the squares of the equilibrium concentrations of the 
sodium ferrocyanide, but the variations are of the same order as 
those due to errors of analysis. 

The change in the degree of ionisation with concentration is 
known for potassium and calcium ferrocyanides, but not for sodium 
ferrocyanide. 

100a 

KiFeCCN)*. CajFe(ON)6. 

(1) 0*05 Molar 48'6 22*1 

(2) 0-026 Molar 63-1 23>6 

(Noyes and Johnston, J. Amer. Chew,. Soc., 1909, SI, 1010). 

Similar figures have been obtained for calcium ferrocyanide in 
the course of this work. 

Assuming that the sodium salt resembles potassium ferrocyanide. 
and that the ionisation of the mixed sodium and calcium salts is 
the same as in soluldons of the pure salts with concentrations corre- 
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spending witli tli© ferrocyanogen-ion concentration ( Arrhenius), it 
is possible to calculate the ratios of the calcium-ion concentration 
and the ratios of the squares of the sodium-ion concentrations on 
the two sides of the membrane. These are given in the table. 
The results (table IT) show that the relationship 

[Ca,-] _ 

[Ca,-] [Na,'P 

does not hold so strictly as equation (1). 

Table IT. 


Calcium-Sodium Cells. 



[CaJ 

[Na.,r 

[Ca,-"] 

[Nap]* 

No. 

[0%]- 

[Na^]*- 

[Ca/l* 


1 

1-27 

1-25 

1-26 

1‘19 

9 , 

1-76 

1-76 

1-68 

1-58 

3 

1-37 

1-33 

1*33 

1*25 

4 

1*80 

1-78 

1-73 

1*61 

3 

1*55 

1-60 

1.49 

1-36 


The activities of the ions of these two salts thus appear to be 
more nearly proportional to' the molar concentrations than to the 
ionic concentrations. 

Irregularities occurred in two of the cells. Cell 3, which was 
opened once during the experiment, shows that 2 — 3 per cent, of 
oxidation has taken place, and in cell 6 a change, due to osmosis, 
occurred. Neither of these changes appears to affect the ratio to 
any great extent. 

In cell 5 it should be noted that the concentration of the 
calcium ferrocyanide is greater than that of the sodium ferro- 
cyanide ; in the other cells the reverse is the case. 


Amyl Alcohol Membrane. 

The results of some preliminary experiments on this membrane 
are given below. 

Materials.-— Kmj\; alcohol (b. p. 131‘5°) was obtained by 
repeated fractionation of fusel oil through a six-bulb fraction- 
ating column. One sample of the alcohol was used throughout 
the work. : . 

The lithium chloride was free from calcium, and was completely 
soluble in amyl alcohol. Its solution in water was neither acid 
Eor alkaline. It was also analysed by conversion into lithium 
sulphate, followed by the estimation of the sulphate in this sub- 
i^nce, as barium sulphate. 
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Method. — ^Aqueous solutions of lithium chloride were shaken 
with amyl alcohol in stoppered bottles in a thermostat kept at 25°, 
and when equilibrium had been reached, the twO' layers were 
analysed. 

Analysh . — The aqueous solutions of lithium chloride were 
estimated volumetrically with A/ 10-silver nitrate, and the results 
were checked by analysis of the lithium as sulphate. 

A known volume of the amyl alcohol layer was placed in a 
Jena-glass distilling flask, and the amyl alcohol distilled off. 
Water was added to the residue, and the solution titrated with 
silver nitrate. 

The solutions containing the potassium and lithium chlorides 
were analysed according to the method employed by Gooch (Proc. 
Amer. Acad., 22 N.S. 14, 177). A known volume of the aqueous 
solution was evaporated in the presence of 10 c.c. of amyl alcohol, 
and a little hydrochloric acid added tO' convert any lithium hydr- 
oxide into chloride. The lithium chloride dissolves in the amyl 
alcohol, and potassium chloride is left behind. The residue is 
collected and washed with hot amyl alcohol. The lithium is then 
estimated as sulphate, and the potassium chloride dissolved in 
water and estimated with silver nitrate. To check the results, the 
solution of the mixed chlorides was titrated directly with silver 
nitrate. 

B emits, — ^The concentrations of lithium chloride in the two 
layers are given in table V. The concentration of* the lithium 
chloride in amyl alcohol diminishes rapidly with decrease in the 
concentration in the aqueous solution. The degree of ionisation 
of lithium chloride solutions cannot he given with any accuracy. 
The viscosity of the solutions is so great that allowance must be 
made in the, derivation of the degree of ionisation from the 
condiictivity results. Green {loe. cit.) has determined the 

Table V. 

Distrih-iitim of Lithium, Chloride between Amyl Alcohol and 


Water* 


LiCUn. 
Total. ' ■ 

pjiCllAm. 

Total. 

100a. 

CLiOlA,. 

undissocSated. 

[LiOIk™. 

[Li013V 

12*64iV "" 


36-9 

7-91iV‘ 

0-0273 

S-49' 

0-903 

47-8 

4-43 

0-0428 

7*77 

0-683 

50-6 

3*86 

0-0418 

6-68 

0-387 

64-2 

3-06 

0-0366 

: 6-cio , 

0-1268 

60-1 

2-00 

0-0277 


0-0342 

66-3 

1-06 

' ,0-0255.. . 

3-00 

0-0314 

66-7 

• 1-00 

0-0262 

2>71 

0-0261 

67-7 

0-88 

0-0288 


* la the calculation of the equilibrium constant a correction has beonmade 
f or the degree of ionisation of the LiCl in the amyl alcohol solution. 
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viscosity and conductivity of solutions of lithium chloride over a 
wide rang-© of concentration, and has corrected for the effect of 
viscosity by the addition of sucrose to the solution. The con- 
ductivity at infinite dilution was calculated over a wide rang© of 
viscosities; the degree of ionisation is obtained directly from the 

equation «=— , where A is the conductivity of a solution of lithium 

chloride and A/ the conductivity at infinite dilution of a solution 
of lithium chloride containing sucrose, and with the same viscosity 
as the first solution. Washburn (/. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1911, 33, 
1461) finds that the relation between tbe degree of ionisation, the 

conductivity, and the viscosity is given by the relation a = , 

AqV/ / 

where / represents the fluidities and w=:0*94, but this holds only 
from 0 — l*0iV. For more concentrated solutions, m varies with 
the concentration. In table VI, m is given for the concentrations 


Table VI. 

Degree of Ionisation of Concentrated Lithium Chloride Solutions. 


KTormality. 

/• 

m. 

A. 

lOO-f/oV’ 
^0 \ / / 

lOOa(Green). 

00 

111-07 



115-3 


— 

2-0 

84-87 

0-900 

61-63 

68-4 

69-9 

3-0 

73-64 

0-858 

52-68 

66-2 

66-7 

4-0 

. 63-66 

0-832 

44-76 

61-9 

63-6 

5-0 

64-59 

0-812 

37-85 

68-7 

60-1 

6-0 

46-27 

0-798 

31-70 

56-6 

66-8 

7-0 

38-60 

0-785 

26-04 

52-0 

63-1 

S'O 

31-55 

0-771 

21-05 

48-4 

49-5 

9-0 

25-28 

0-759 

16-725 

44-8 

46-0 

10-0 

19-75 

0-749 

13-225 

42-0 

43-1 

ll'O 

15-07 

0-738 

10-395 

39-6 

40-6 

12-0 

11-42 

0-729 

8-149 

37-2 

38-2 


2— and the value of m decreases from 0*90 to 0'73. The 
degree of ionisation calculated from the above equation and the 
data given by G-reen will be found in columns 5 and 6. The values 
are the same as those obtained by Green to within 1—2 per cent. 
The method of calculation is open to. the objection that the lithium 
ion is probably hydrated in solution, and that the conductivity 
at infinite dilution, A/, is given by lithium ions, which are prob- 
ably hydrated to a different extent than is the case in a pure 
solution of lithium chloride with the same viscosity. The calcu- 
lated values of the degree of ionisation will therefore be the more 
accurate for the more dilute solutions. 

The values of a in table VI, column 6, are used in tables V 
and VII. In table V, the amount of undisSociated lithium 
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cliloride (colii,mii 4) is calculated from these values of a. From 
the figures in the last column, it will be seen that lithium chloride 
is associated in amyl alcohol solution to double molecules. A 


constant for 




is only obtained between 2iV and 5jV. 


Above this concentration, the coefficient rises from 0*0277 to 0*0428, 
and then falls. The most probable cause of this deviation is dis- 
cussed above, and it appears that the calculated concentrations of 
the undissociated molecules are too low. 

The molar concentrations of the solutions of mixed chlorides in 
I. (p, 1315) and the corresponding equilibrium concentrations of 
lithium chloride in the amyl alcohol are given in table VII. 


Table VII. 

Eesults with Amyl Alcohol Membrane. 


XJndissociated 



Total 

KOI. 

Total 

LiCl. 

LiCl in 
amyl 

Total 

Lia. 

LiCl 


[Li-] X [OF]. 

No. 

I. 

I. 

alcohol. 

II. 

I. 

II. 

I. 

n. 

1 

0*944 

3*504 

0*554 

3*78 

1*44 

1*36 

5*94 

5*86 

2 

1*200 

2*613 

0*303 

2-95 

0*945 

0*976 

4*045 3*900 

3 

0*962 

5*45 

0*2236 

5*80 

2*39 

2*46 

11*02 

11*17 


From the amount of salt dissolved by the amyl alcohol, and the 
data in table V, the corresponding values of lithium chloride in 
II. are calculated and given in column 5. These figures represent 
the concentrations of lithium chloride in equilibrium with the solu- 
tion of mixed chlorides in columns 1 and 2 across the amyl alcohol 
membrane. The ionic concentrations are ' obtained from Grreen’s 
values for lithium chloride and from Kohlrausch and Grotrian’s 
values for potassium chloride. The degree of ionisation for the 
higher concentrations of potassium chloride are obtained by extra- 
polation from the latter values. The degrees of ionisation of 
lithium and potassium chlorides are apparently very similar. The 
ionic concentrations of the solutions of the mixed chlorides are 
calculated on the assumption made in the case of the calcium- 
sodium ferrocyanide cells. 

Cells 1, 2, and 3 show good agreement with the equations 
[LiCl]i = [LiCl ]2 and [lii] [Gli^ = pLi^ [Cy]. The agreement, 
which is better than would be expected, supports the values for 
the degree of ionisation of lithium chloride which were obtained 
by Green. ' ' 

Summary. 

Determinations have been made of the equilibrium concentra- 
tions of ; sol utiohgv of'; sodium- and. potassium . ferrocyanides and 
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sodium and calcium ferrocyanides across a copper ferrocyanide 
membrane, and tlie results are in general agreement witli Donnan’s 
tbeory, 

Tlie following cells were investigated: 

(a) I. Potassium ferrocyanide j Sodium ferrocyanide II, 

(h) I. Sodium ferrocyanide 5 Calcium ferrocyanide II. 

(c) I. Sodium ferrocyanide | Ammonium ferrocyanide II. 

Tbe solutions in {a), (6), and (c) were in the neiglibourhood of 
0-025 A. 

A liquid membrane has been investigated; amyl alcohol was 
chosen as the most suitable solvent, and the electrolytes employed 
were potassium and lithium chlorides. 

{d) I. Lithium oHoride L j I chloride II. 

Potassium chlonde 1 ' 

Lithium chloride gives rise to double molecules in amyl alcohol 
solution, and a constant is obtained for the partition-coefficient up 
to 5iV. 

So far as the preliminary experiments, go, the equilibrium con- 
centrations of the lithium and chlorine ions and the undissociated 
part of the electrolyte agree with Donnan’s theory. 

OTVEBSITY OOLUEGE, 

Gowee Steeet, 

W.C. 1. [Received, SefUiinher %2nd, 


CXXIII. — The Colounng Matter of the Red Pea Gall, 

By Maximilian Nierenstein. 

The colours 0! oak galls are very varied and rich. They range 
from white and cream through all tints of yellow to deep orange, 
from pale green to a rich, dark hue, and through almost every 
shade of red, some being very beautiful and attractive. These 
red colours are generally ascribed to the presence of anthocyanins, 
which are supposed to be derived from the tannins present in galls 
(compare Gertz, '^Studien dfver Anthocyans,'' 1906 ; Connold, 
“British Oak Galls,” 1808; Kiiater, “Die Gailen der Pflanzen,” 
1911; Magnus, “Die Entetehnng der Pflanzengallen,” 1914). Our 
knowledge of the anthocyanins has been fundamentally increased 
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by tile recent investigations of Wbeldale, Willstatter, Evereatj and 
others (compare Perkin and Everest,. “The Natural Organic 
Colouring Matters,” 1918). Their researches have conclusively 
proved that the anthocyanins are derived from the different flavones 
present in plants. This suggested an inquiry into the colouring 
matter of the so-called anthocyanin of the “red pea gall,” fre- 
quently found on the leaves of different British oak trees, especially 
Quercus pedunculata when galled by Dryophanta divisa, Adler. 
It seemed reasonable to expect that the anthocyanin of this gall 
would in all probability be derived from cyanidin, the anthocyanin 
of quercitin, and, if so, it might furnish some evidence regarding 
the much discussed question as to the relationship between the 
pathological products produced by the gall and those normally 
present in the plant (compare Dekker, “Die Gerbstoffe,” 1913). 
It was, incidentally, also thought possible that an anthocyanin 
derived from a gall might prove to be closely allied to quercetone 
or isoquercetone, both anthocyanin-like oxidation products of 
quercetin, described by Nierenstein and Wheidale (Ber., 1911, 44, 
3487) and Nierenstein (T., 1915, 107, 869; 1917, 111, 4), as it 
was probable that the accelerated oxidative processes common to 
larvae and imagines (compare Krogh, “The Eespiratory Exchanges 
of Animals and Man,” 1916), which, in addition to numerous 
iuquilines, are present in large numbers in galls (compare Connold, 
loc. cif.; Kiister, loc. cit.), would favour the production of an 
oxidation product, such as quercetone, and not that of a reduction 
product, such as cyanidin (compare Everest, Proc. Boy, Soc., 1914, 
[Bl 87, 444). 

The investigation of the red colouring matter derived from the 
“red pea gall” has, however, to some extent proved disappointing. 
It was found that dryophantin, the name suggested for this pig- 
ment, was in no way allied either to the flavones or to the 
anthocyanins, hut that it consisted of purpurogallin and two mole- 
cules of dextrose. On the other hand, it must be mentioned that 
purpurogallin has not previously been found in nature. Dryo- 
phantin is derived from pyrogallol, like gallotannin, and is there- 
fore of pathological origin, like the latter. Dryophantin, how- 
ever, cannot be regarded as an anthocyanin, and probably the same 
can be said of the other so-called anthocyanins derived from plant 
gaUs. It is. therefore proposed to classify these red pigments in a 
new group of natural organic colouring matters, to which the name 
galloruhrofies is assigned. 
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Preparation of Dryophantin. 

The galls used in this investigation were collected in the vicinity 
of Bristol and East London during the months of August and 
September, 1913, 1915, 1917, and 1918, and care was taken to 
avoid admixtures with the different galls of the N eurotertis species 
frequently met with on the same leaves as the galls of Dryophanta 
dimsa. In all, 94 grams of the galls were collected, and the dried 
material was powdered and extracted in a Soxhlet apparatus, at 
first with ether and subsequently with chloroform, so as to remove 
wax, chlorophyll, and the so-called gall-fats. The carefully dried 
powder was then again extracted in a Soxhlet apparatus with 
alcohol, which dissolved both the colouring matter and the tannins. 
The alcohol was distilled oj0f in a vacuum, and the viscid residue 
redissolved in water. The cold aqueous solution, made up to 
150 C.C., was shaken with 5 grams of fat-free caseinogen to remove 
the tannins (compare Korner and Nierenstein, Chem. Zeit., 1911, 
36, 31), filtered, and extracted with ether. The ether left on 
evaporation only traces of a tarry substance, apparently a by- 
product. The aqueous solution was evaporated under diminished 
pressure at about 55° (water-bath temperature), and the residue 
dissolved in boiling alcohol and filtered. The red alcoholic extract, 
after being evaporated to a small bulk, was poured into water, the 
mixture extracted several times with ether, and the small quanti- 
ties of alcohol and ether present were removed from the aqueous 
liquid by prolonged heating on a boiling- water bath. The solu- 
tion, on cooling, became semi-solid, owing to the separation of 
crystals; these were collected and washed repeatedly with ether 
and dilute alcohol. The deep red product obtained in this way 
was purified by several crystallisations from dilute, and finally 
absolute, alcohol. The air-dry substance was dried at 130° for 
analysis, without apparent loss of weight. The total amount of 
dryophantin thus obtained corresponded with about 4 grams, and 
there was no apparent difference if fresh or old material (about 
six months old) was used, which showed that there was apparently 
no deterioration on keeping. 

Found: G = 50*2, 50*4; H=:5-5, 5-4. 

C 23 H 28 O 15 requires G=50*6; H = 6‘2 per cent. 

Dryophantin was obtained in deep red, glistening needles with 
a bronzy lustre. It was almost insoluble in cold alcohol, sparingly 
soluble in hot water, but fairly readily so in boiling methyl and 
ethyl alcohol, and in larger quantities of boiling acetone. It 
smter^ at 216° and melted at 219 — 220° to a viscous liquid. The 
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addition, of ferric cliloride to its alcoliolic solution produced a 
brick-red precipitate, and a similar precipitate, but sligiitly darker 
in colour, was also obtained by tbe addition of lead acetate. A 
trace of ammonia turned the alcoholic solution deep blue, which 
became red on acidification. These colour changes could be pro- 
duced in an unlimited number of times in the same solution with- 
out affecting its sensitiveness to these reagents. Similar blue solu- 
tions were also obtained by the addition of sodium, potassium, or 
barium hydroxides to alcoholic solutions of dryophantin. In this 
connexion, it must be mentioned that similar colour changes are 
also given by piirpurogallin itself (compare Wichelhaus, Ber., 
1872, 5, 848; Struve, Annalen, 1872, 163, 164; Hooker, Ber,^ 
1887, 20, 3259). On repeating these observations, it w'as found, 
however, that the colour changes are not so permanent in the case 
of purpurogallin as in the case of dryophantin. 


Hydroh/sis of Dryophantin. 

Experiments having shown that dryophantin was a glucoside, 
its decomposition with acid was studied in the following manner. 

0*6246 Gram, dissolved in 550 c.c. of boiling water, was digested 
with 5 c.c. of sulphuric acid for two hours. A deep red, crystal- 
line product commenced to separate, and more of it was deposited 
on cooling. This was collected in a Gooch crucible, washed with 
cold water so as to remove all traces of sulphuric acid, and dried 
at 160*^. In this way, 0*1928 gram of purpurogallin was obtained. 

Found: Purpurogallin = 36*7. 

CogHggOjg requires purpurogallin =40*4 per cent. 

The low value obtained for purpurogallin is due to its sparing 
solubility in water, and it was found that the fi.ltrate recovered on 
hydrolysis of dryophantin to which had been added the washings 
of purpurogallin contained 2*2 per cent, of purpurogallin, when 
determined colorimetrically by Willstatter and Stoll’s method for 
the estimation of small amounts of purpurogallin {Annalen, 1918, 
4/16, 46). The total amount of purpurogallin from dryophantin 
corresponded, therefore, with 38-9.per cent., which is 1*5 per cent, 
below the theoretical if the hydrolysis of dryophantin is expressed 

^■23B-28^i5+ = CjjHgOg-?- 2CgHi20e. 

A second experiment gave 37*1 per cent, of purpurogallin 
gravimetrically and 1*9 per cent, colorimetrically, <»rrespQnding 
with 39- 0 per cent, of purpurogallin, which is 1*4 per cent, below 
■the'' theoretfoaL'.' 
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The piirpurogailin recovered from dryophantin was recrystallised 
from glacial acetic acid, and had the correct melting point of 
274 — 275° generally given for purpurogallin (Found: 0 = 59 -8; 
H = 3'7. Calc.: C = 60‘0; H=3'6 per cent,). The acetyl deriv- 
ative, which had heen prepared by digesting with acetic anhydride, 
crystallised from alcohol in orange-yellow needles melting at 
179 — 180°, and the melting point was not depressed after mixing 
with the tetra-acetyl derivative of purptirogallin (Found : 
C = 59’2; H = 4*7. Calc.: C = 58-7; H = 4-l per cent.). 

The filtrate from the first hydrolysis was quantitatively tested 
for dextrose by Fischer and Frendenberg’s method (Ber., 1912, 
45, 915), and the dextrose estimated voliimetrically in several 
portions of the hydrolysate by Bertrand’s method (Bull. Soc. chim,., 
1906, [iii], 35, 1286), as used by Geake and Nierenstein (Ber., 
1914, 47, 893) for the estimation of dextrose in gallotannin. 

Found: Dextrose = 62*8, 63*1, 63-0. 

C 23 H 2 gOig requires dextrose = 63' 3 per cent. 

The filtrate of the second hydrolysis was prepared as in the 
experiment for the quantitative estimation of dextrose, and then 
concentrated to a small bulk. It was subsequently converted into 
dextrosazone, which crystallised from dilute alcohol in glistening, 
yellow needles melting at 203—204° (Found: N==15’8. Calc.: 
N=15'6 per cent.). 

The author begs to acknowledge his indebtedness to the Govern- 
ment Grant Committee of the Boyal Society for a grant from 
which much of the cost of the investigation was defrayed. 

BlO-CHEMICAi LaBOBATOKY, 

Chbmioai, Department, 

TJNivEBSiry or Bbistoe. [Bccetwd, October Qth, 1919.] 


0‘KXIY—The Effect of Salts on the Vapour Pressure 
and Degree of Dissociation of Acetic Acid in 
Solution. An^ Experimental Refutation of the 
Hypothesis that Neutral Salts Increase the Dissocia- 
tion Constants of Weah Adds and Bases. 

By James William McBain. and James Kam. 

In 1899 Arrhenius proposed a modification of his classical dis- 
sociation theory to the effect that salts increase the dissociation 
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constants of weak acids present witli them in solution, as if either 
the water had acquired greater dissociating power or the salt itself 
was acting as a dissociating medium. The experimental evidence 
lie adduced was the rate of inversion of sucrose hy weak acids in 
the presence of salts, 

Arrhenius’s idea was very generally accepted and developed, 
particularly in the field of non-aqueous solutions; but in 1914 it 
was called in question by McBain and Coleman’s re-interpretation 
of the direct experimental evidence. On recalculation of the data 
given by Arrhenius, in conformity with present-day conceptions 
of this reaction, they found that the supposed effect was entirely 
absent, thus reversing the significance of the experiments. In 
other words, the dissociation constant of weak acids is not affected 
by the presence of salts. 

They followed this up by a review of all the available experi- 
mental evidence bearing on this subject, and they found that it 
supported only' the simple form of the classical dissociation theory. 

One isolated group of experiments was left outstanding, inas- 
much as in this particular case the measurements were confficting 
in their evidence; these were certain determinations of hydrogen 
ions by the method of electromotive force. The potential of the 
hydrogen electrode in solutions of acetic acid was greater than 
that predicted when sodium chloride ' was present, although this 
was not the case when sodium acetate was the added salt. 


(1) Object of the Present Investigation. 

The present communication adduces a hitherto unsuspected hut 
general effect of such gaits as sodium chloride on undissociated 
acetic acid, which would account for the apparent results derived 
from the measurements of hydrogen electrode potential. 

The equilibrium under discussion is 

HAc — H- + Ac', 

where HAc stands for a weak acid such as acetic acid. The 
potential of the hydrogen electrode in this solution is admittedly 
too great when sodium chloride is present. This has hitherto 
been interpreted as a real increase in acidity; in other words, a 
displacement of the equilibrium to the right — an enhancement of 
the dissociation constant itself. 

The electrical potential of the hydrogen electrode, however, 
measures the product of the chemical potential and the concen- 
tration of the hydrogen ion. Instead of assuming that the increase 
in this product is due to .increase- in concentration, we here, submit 
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experimental evidence for tlae alternative explanation that tlie 
other factor, the chemical potential, has been enhanced. 

If the concentration of the hydrogen ion has remained unaltered, 
but its chemical potential or reactivity has been increased, it is 
necessary for the continuance of equilibrium that the chemical 
potential or reactivity of the substance on the left-hand side of 
the chemical equation should likewise have increased. Such 
increase in reactivity or potential of undissociated acetic acid in 
the solution must be accompanied by a parallel increase in the 
partial pressure of acetic acid in the vapour phase. 

This is open to direct experimental test, and we find that a 
remarkable increase is actually exhibited, fully accounting for the 
electromotive force data observed. This removes the last evidence 
in favour of Arrhenius’s proposed modification of his classical dis- 
sociation theory. The effect here discovered has to be taken into 
account in most determinations of electromotive force. 

(2) The Experimental Method. 

The simple experimental method adopted was the distillation of 
aqueous solutions of acetic acid with and without addition of 
various salts. 

Pipettes, burettes, and measuring flasks were carefully cali- 
brated. The distillations were carried out in a flask of fused 
silica of about 1500 c.c. capacity, heated directly by contact with 
a large Bunsen flame. The neck and upper half of the flask were 
covered with a lagging of magnesia and asbestos, so as to avoid 
as much as possible fractional distillation in the flask. The dis- 
tance between burner and flask was kept constant through all 
distillations, as was also the flame itself. 

The quantity of distilling liquid was each time 1000 c.c., and 
the distillate was collected in four to five fractions of about 75 c.c. 
each. After each fraction, the distillation was quickly inter- 
rupted for the abstraction of a similar quantity of about 76 c.c. 
from the residue in the flask; the first residue was abstracted as 
soon as the liquid began to boil and just previous to the collection 
of the first fraction of the distillate. 

The residues were left to cool in glass-stoppered bottles, vaseline 
being used on the stoppers to prevent ingress of carbon dioxide 
■' from' "th©'" air. 

Samples of 20 e c. of each of the distillates and residues were 
titrated against standard solutions of sodium hydroxide of 
approximately equal strength, with phenolphthalein as indicator; 
the usual precautions were taken to avoid the vitiating effect of 
carbonic add. Thus for each distillate the ratio Sg could be 
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determined between tlie concentrations of acetic acid in tbat dis- 
tillate and the mean concentration of acid in the residue in the 
flask before and after. 

Thus the ratio was determined for solutions of acetic acid 
of concentrations varying from 0*05 to 0*5iF. It appeared that, 
at least between these limits, iiicreases only very slightly with 
the concentration, as is apparent from the curve No. I of Fig. 1, 
which shows the value of jSg plotted against the acid concen- 
trations. 

The same operations were repeated with solutions of sodium, 
potassium, and lithium chlorides, potassium thiocyanate, potassium 
nitrate, sodium sulphate, and sodium acetate in 0’05 to 0‘4i^-solu- 
tions of acetic acid. The concentration of the salts was deter- 
mined by careful evaporation of 20 c.c. of each residue in a porce- 
lain evaporating dish in a hot-air oven at temperatures depending 
on the nature of the salt in question. The acetic acid was titrated 
as before, in distillate and residue, to obtain the ratio of the 
concentration. 

The values of the ratios B-^ are dependent on the concentration 
of the salts, but they are independent of the concentration of 
acetic acid. Sodium acetate differs from the other salts investi- 
gated in that it has scarcely any effect on the distillation of acetic 
acid. 

In this manner, values of B^ derived from a very large number 
of distillations of solutions of pure acetic acid became the standard 
of comparison for a number of distillations of acetic acid contain- 
ing added salts. 

The expression 100 ^ ~ gives the percentage increase of 
■“2 

the ratio Bi caused by the addition, of salt. The experimental 
data here presented comprise well above one hundred such 
determinations. 

(3) M&thod of Calculation of the Distillation Data. 

Distillation was selected for the measurement of the partial 
vapour pressure of acetic acid merely for the sake of convenience 
and accuracy. It must be borne in mind that the composition of 
the distillate shows only the relative proportion of acetic acid and 
water vapour in the vapour phase above the solution. What is 
required is the absolute magnitude of the partial vapour pressure 
of acetic acid at a definite temperature, say 100°^, The polymerisa- 
tion of the acetic acid vapour may he neglected for the present 
purpose, since it amounts to only a few per cent, at these low 
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partial pressures. Even this slight effect is largely eliminated in 
comparing with 

Ordinary variations in barometric pressure and the concomitant 
alterations in boiling point have no appreciable influence on the 
composition of the distillate. Hence, all the distillations may 
without error be regarded as having been in effect carried out at 
100°, even where much salt has been added. 

In order to obtain the absolnte instead of the relative magnitude 
of the partial pressure of acetic acid in the vapour distilling over 
at 100°, the actual partial pressure of the water has to be 
evaluated. Now, the partial pressure of the water, which in pure 
water was 760 mm., has been diminished by two effects, for which 
allowance has to be made. 

The first correction may be termed the “ osmotic correction.” 
The vapour pressure of the solvent has been reduced in familiar 
fashion through the osmotic activity of the substance in solution. 
Hence, in all cases the observed concentration of the acetic acid in 
the distillate must be diminished accordingly before use. This is 
readily done with sufficient accuracy for the present purpose by 
taking the lowering of vapour pressure of the solvent to be 1*80 per 
cent, per mol. of total solute (ions and undissociated acid and 
salt). 

The second correction is the “volatility correction.” It results 
from the effect of the appreciable partial pressure of the acetic 
acid in lowering the pressure at which the water actually distils 
over, instead of this occurring at a partial pressure of water vapour 
equal to 760 mm. Here again, then, in order to base the relative 
magnitude of the partial pressure of acetic acid on the constant 
value of 760 mm. for that of water vapour throughout, the vola- 
tility correction has to be applied so as to dimmish the observed 
concentration of the acetic acid in the distillate accordingly. This 
consists in the reduction of the latter by 0T2 per cent, for a O’lif- 
solution of acetic acid, and taking this correction as proportional to 
the concentration of the acetic acid in the distillate. Since the 
acetic acid was at most iV'/2, this correction in no case exceeded 
0"6 per cent. 

A third and final correction had to be made, this time in the 
apparent composition of the solution undergoing distillation. This 
is the “ correction for dissociation ” of the acetic acid in the solu- 
tion. The actual ratios measured were those between the con- 
centrations of distillates and the corresponding solutions in. the 
distilling flask (the “residues”). What is required is the ratio 
based on the actual concentration of undissociated acetic acid in 
the flask. In the case of solutions containing only acetic acid, 
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this consisted simply in subtracting the known amount of dis- 
sociated acetic acid from the total concentration of acetic acid in 
the flask. The dissociation constant of acetic acid was taken to be 
1-11 X 10-5 at 100°. 

The correction for dissociation involves much calculation where 
salt is present, since in order to determine the actual concentration 
of undissociated acetic acid, it is necessary to calculate the amounts 
of the various ions and undissociated salts present, including those 
formed by metathesis. For example, with common salt the follow- 
ing molecular species were present: H‘, Ac^, Na*. Cl', HAc, HCl, 
NaCl, and NaAc. 

This was done by Arrhenius’s method, which is based on the 
principle of isohydrism (Joe. cit.), and agrees with the method of 
Sherrill (.7. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1910, 32, 741). The calculation 
is laborious and involves successive approximations. Fortunately, 
the exact degree of dissociation of the various salts has but little 
influence on the results, since the really important values appear in 
both numerator and denominator of Arrhenius’s equations; con- 
ductivity data at the ordinary temperature could therefore be 
employed failing the existence of such at higher temperatures and 
concentrations. Indeed, the calculation for solutions of one salt 
in acetic acid might have been applied to the case of any other 
salt of the same concentrations, except, of course, in the case of 
sodium acetate. The effect is chiefly dependent on the relative 
concentration of acid and added salts. 

(4) The Distillation of Solutions of Pure Acetic Acid. 

Following the method already described, fifteen distillations were 
carried out with N to iY/ 2-solutions of acetic acid involving 
more than seventy determinations. The object in view was to 
determine the ratio that is, the ratio, concentration of acid in 
distillate to concentration of acid in residue. 

Thus 

Gd being the concentration of the distillate, Cr being the mean 
value of the concentrations of the residue before and after the 
separation of the distillate. 

The experimental evidence is summarised in table I. For any 
one concentration, the results agreed to within 1 per cent. The 
values of ^2 were corrected as described in Section (3) above, and 
they increase by only about 1 per cent, over the whole range of 
concentration. The relative concentration of double molecules, 
which has not been allowed for, changes from about 5 to 3 per 
'Cent.' over' this same ■■range., ■■' 
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Table I. (Curve I.) 

Batio of Concentration in Distillate and Residues in Aqueous 

Acetic Acid. . 


Concentration 

of acid in J ®2 -^2 

flask. (uncorreeted). (corrected). 

JSr/20 0-662 0-671 

iS^/lO 0-666 0-671 

Nm 0-673 0-674 

JV/3 0-680 0-677 

JV’/2 0-686 0-678 


Tlie corrected values of increase very slowly indeed. Plotting 
tliem against tiie concentrations, we obtain a straight line (Curve I 
in Pig. 1). 


Fia. 1. 



1. CHs-CO^H, corn tB=0-671 ; C=0-678). 

II. NaCl, uncorr. Percentage increase due ta salt. 

III. NaGI, eorr. „ „ „ „ 

IV. Ka, „ „ „ „ „ 

Y. KONS, „ 

W. Cun«= 2-3026 + 

AO = 

RcMos of acetic acid in disiUkUe and resMtte with and without 
added salts. 

The cforrections for volatility and osmotic effect can be taken 
feom graphs; for example, in the case of iV'/20-acetic acid, they 
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amount to -O’OG and —0-09 per cent, respectively. Tlie third 
correction for degree of dissociation of the acetic acid is here I'Sd 
per cent. Thus the total correction in this case is an increase of 
r35 per cent, on the observed ratio i?.2=0'662. Hence we obtain 
(corrected) = 0-662 x 1-0135 =0-671. 

This value is smaller than the one arrived at by Lord Rayleigh 
(Phil. Mag., 1902, [vi], 4, 535), .52=0-73. Corrected, it reduces 
slightly to 0-725, which is still considerably greater (the reduction 
in this case being caused by the method of calculation of .Kg from 
the residues). The discrepancy is, however, probably due to the 
different manner of heating. Lord Rayleigh kept the neck and 
upper part of the distilling flask hotter than the boiling liquid in 
order to prevent condensation. We found, however, that this 
involved the quantitative evaporation of drops splashing up from 
the boiling liquid, which produces the same error as if they had 
splashed directly into the distillate. It was for this reason that we 
relied on good heat insulation and fairly rapid distillation. 


Note on the Calculation of the Composition of the Residues at any 
given Stage of the Distillation of Acetic Acid. 

Following Lord Rayleigh (Joe, cit.), but using concentration of 
residues expressed in mols. per litre, 

Gi KVj 

where and Gj are the concentrations and Vq and Tj the volumes 
in the distilling flask before and after the distillation. 

For example, for ^ = 8-221. Hence, in 

Cl i Kj 

order to double the concentration of the residual acid solution in 

the flask, — =0-878, or almost 88 per cent, of the volume of the 
8'221 

solution must be distilled over. For .52=0-73 (Rayleigh’s value 
in iy"/ 10-solution), this quantity would amount to 92 per cent. 

Again, if 40 per cent, of the original volume of solution is dis- 
tilled off, that is, if Fi = 0-6 =1*183, which means that the 

. ■ Go 

concentration of the residue will have increased by 18’ 3 per cent. 

(5) The D !V23erimental Data for Added Salts. 

Having determined the ratios for solutions of acetic acid, the 
corresponding ratios, 5^, were obtained in exactly the same manner, 
but with a salt added to the solution. 

VOL. CXV. ■ ■ , „ 3 E , 
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The salts used were the purest obtainable in 1913, and are 
named in kSectioii (2) (above). 

The distillates were in each case tested for traces of the stronger 
acid formed by metathesis, but these were found to be negligible. 
The corrections were calculated and applied in the same manner 
as before, except that the acetic acid destroyed by metathesis was 
calculated according to Arrhenius’s principle of isohyclrism 
(Zeitsch. 'physihal. Chem., 1899, 30, 208). 

The results are summarised in tables II — ^VIII, which require 
no further explanation, except to note that in tables II and VII 
space is saved by averaging the figures for all the values obtained 
over certain ranges of concentration. The number of experimental 
values so averaged is given in the last column. 

With the exception of sodium acetate, all these salts cause a 

remarkable increase of the ratio and sodium chloride shows 

(jr 


this increase more than any other of the salts investigated. Sodium 
acetate, on the other hand, appears to have no appreciable effect 
even in TOA-solution. 


Tables II.— VIII, 

Ratios Rj of Concentration of Distillates and Residues of Aqueom 
Acetic Acid 'with added Salts, and Increase thereof over 
of Table J. 


Table II. 

(Curves II. and III.). 

, Sodium Chloride . 


HAe. 

Salt. . 


B,. 

Bi 

(eorr.). 

(corr.). J Expta. 

0-1— 0-2 

{0-12} 

0-688 

0*669 

0-690 

0-673 

2-6 

7 

01-— 0*3 

(0-21) 

0-70S 

0-671 

0-710 

0-673 

6-4 

16 

0- 1—0-3 

{0-29) 

0-721 

0-672 

0-716 

0-673 

6-6 

16 

0' 1—0-3 

(0-41) 

0-742 

0-671 

0-721 

0-673 

9-6 

4 

0-13 

0-661 

0-790 

0-668 

0-715 

0-671 

16-9 

1 

0-076 

1-04 

0-830 

0-663 

0-820 

0-671 

22-2 

1 

' 0-078' 

1-38 

0-904 

0-664 

0-886 

0-671 

32-1 : 

i ' ' 

' 0-077' 

2-30 

1-076 

0*664 

1-033 

0-671 

63-9 

I 

, 'Table III, 

(Curve IV., Fig. 1). Potassium 

Chloride. 


0-22 

0-2— 0-3 

0-7146 

0-673 

0-7111 

0-674 

6-65 , 

4 

0-2540 

0-4673 

0-7389 

0-675 

0-7309 

0-676 

8-20 

. 1- 

0-2167 

(0-70) 

0-7741 

0-673 

0-769 

0-674 

13-'55 . 

2 

0-2053 

0-9228 

0-8121 

0:673 

0-7930 

0-674 

17-70 

1 

0-22 

1-17 

0-8383 

0-673 

0-8133 

0-674 

,21-56,. 

■ ,2. , ' 

0-2194 

1-953 

0-9363 

0-673 

0-8872 

0-674 

31-60 

1 

Table W. (Curve Y., 

i Fig. 1). Potassium Thiocyanate. 


0-2—0-23 

0-2—0-34 0-6900 

0-673 

0-6868 

0-674 

1-90 

6 

0-2673 

0-5690 

0-7297 

0-675 

0:7181 

0-676 

6-40 

1 

0-2366 

1-663 

0-7693 

0-674 

0-7343 

0-674 

8-90 

1 

0-2695 

2-451 

0-8710 

0-675 

0*8112 

0-675 

20-10 

1 
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Table V. (Curve VI., Fig. 2). Sodium Sulphate. 


HAc. 

Salt. 


iJ.. 

R^. 

(corr.). 

Bs- 

(corr.). 

ioo[A^] 

Espfcs. 

0-22 

(0-07) 

0-669 

0-673 

0-669 

0-674 

-0-7' 

5 

.0-22 

(0-13) 

0-674 

0-673 

0-673 

0-674 

-0-2 

8 

. 0>25 

(0-22) 

0-674 

0-675 

0-671 

0-674 

-0-4 

7 

0*25 

(0-35) 

0-683 

0-675 

0-678 

0-674 

+ 0-5 

6 

0-27 

(0-61) 

0-710 

0-677 

0-700 

0-675 

+ 3-8 

!> 

0-29 

1-10 

0-762 , 

0-678 

0-743 

0-675 

+ 10-0 

1 

0-21 

1-40 

0-807 

0-673 

0-786 

0-674 

+ 16-6 

1 

0-22 

1-54 

0-839 

0-673 

0-813 

0-674 

+ 20-6 

1 

Table VI. 

(Curve 

VII., 

Fig. 2). 

Lithium Chloride 


0- 2-— 0-22 

0-2— 0-25 

0-7143 

0-673 

0-7116 

0-674 

5-67 

3 

0-2269 

0-2799 

0-7188 

0-673 

0-7147 

0-674 

6-00 

1 

0-2469 

0-3930 

0-7450 

0-674 

0-7375 

0-674 

9-40 

1 


Fig. 2. 



Percentage increase in ratios ojf acetic acid in dwiillate and residue 
due to added scdts. 


Table YII. (Curve VIII., Fig. 2). Potmsmm Nitrate, 


0-21 

0-22 0-6944 0-673 

0-6940 

0-674 

.1*13 


0-24 

0-3— 0-5 0-7198 0-674 

0-7110 

0-674 

2-32 ■ 

.'2': 

■ Table vni. (Curve IX., 

Fig. 2). 

Sodium 

Acetate. 


■/O-ii . 

(0-14) 0-6822 0-667 

0-6769 

0-671 

■0-8 

3 

0-1—0-23 

0-4^— 0-67 0-6948 0-671 

0-6799 

0-67^ 

0-9 

7 

0-1— 0-28 

0-9— 1-1 0-7001 . 0-673 

0-6799 

0-673 

1-3 

3 

0-2900 

1-810 0-7244 0-678 

0-6834 

0-675 

1-3 

i 


The increase of jS^j.the relative concentration of the distillate, 
for the same solution of acetic acidj that is, the expression 

•3 E 2. , 
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amounted to no less than 62 per cent, (observed) 

in the case of 2*3il-sodram chloride. 

The increase for most salts seems proportional to the concentra- 
tion of the salt and independent of the concentration of acetic 
acid. 

Curves II — Y of Fig. 1 and VI of Fig. 2 show this percentage 
increase plotted against the concentrations, and they point con- 
vincingly towards a straight line function between these two values. 
Sodium sulphate differs from all the other salts in that the experi- 
mental evidence shows a slightly negative effect at lower concen- 
trations, up to about O'SiV". 


Note on the Calculation of Besidues in the Presence of Salts which 
exhibit a Straight Line Function of the Ratio Increase. 


The calculation is similar to the one for the pure acid solution, 
but we must introduce the functional relation of with regard 
to the concentration of the salt. 

We have found experimentally for all salts except the sulphate 
and acetate 


= lOOZp or = + 

in which p is the concentration of the salt and E is a constant. 
Hence + 1^, where F is the volume in litres containing 

1 mol. of salt. 

If there are g mols, of acetic acid in V litres of the solution in 
the flask, and a quantity dv of the solution containing dy of the 
acetic acid distils over, we may set the concentration of the dis- 
tillate equal to ^ -f Since c = ^ and by 


differentiation 

§1 =• / ^s-^ 
c ” \ W " 
Integrating, 


dc __ dy __ dV % _ Y/ 

T~ J T' * ^ 77 ' 




\dY. 


■■ BJi 




+ (jKg - l)Zw- 




where €q and (7^ are the concentrations and and F, the volumes- 
in the distilling flswk before and after distillation. 
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All alternative formula deducible in the same way is 



Either of these expressions can he used to calculate the con- 
centration of the acetic acid in the distilling flask if the initial 
value of the salt concentration and either its increase or the 
relative volume of the residual solution are given. They contain 
two constants. lOOif is the one which is peculiar to the added 
salt, and it is simply the percentage increase by 1-OA-salt. The 
other, islo, is the ratio of acetic acid in distillate and residue for 
the same solution in the absence of salt. It is convenient to 
express Fj as a fraction of Vo, the volume at the beginning of the 
distillation containing 1 mol. of saltj but the initial concentration 

of salt in mols. per litre— 


Inspection of the equations show that they are identical with 
that deduced above for solutions of pure acetic acid, except for 

This factor, of course, dis- 


the correcting factor 


appears for large values of F^, that is, for very low concentration 
of added salt. Conversely, for very high concentrations of salt it 
is predominant, as is evident from the consideration that for, say, 
2*63^"potassium chloride, no separation takes place, owing to the 
concentration of acetic acid in the distillate having been so raised 
as to equal that of the residue. Above such concentrations, the 
residue becomes weaker instead of stronger. 

Tbe general behaviour of a distillation is shown graphically in 
curve VI A. of Fig, 1, which assumes that I'OV-sodium chloride 
was initially present (Fo=l). As the distillation proceeds, the 
salt accumulates, and the concentration of acetic acid in the residue 
slowly rises to a maximum where 50 per cent, of the liquid has 


G 

distilled over (Fi= 0*5). At this point, log ^ = 0*03, whence 

, ^0 

the increase of concentration is 7-2 per cent. At Fi = 0‘27, when 
73 per cent, has been distilled over, the concentration of the add 
is again the same as it was before the distillation. Beyond this 
C' 

point, the value for log J ' assumes rapidly negative values, 

owing to the high concentration of salt in the residue. 

The general equation may be tested by one of our experimental 
results. Taking the last pair of values in table III lor potassium 
chloride, l"0V-potassium chloride increases the ratio of acetic acid 
by 18‘5 per cent., hence A =0*185. Further, B '.2 = 0*674. 
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Fj = Fjj, Fo= .A-™. .These values inserted in the ‘ equation 

lead to the, prediction that- (71 = 1 ' 078 ( 70 . 'Experimentally, Gq was 
0'2118iV (less 1 per cent, for metathesis) and Cj after distillation 
0”2194fi" (pins 5 per cent, for the three corrections). Hence 
O’^SO 

Oj = ™^|-(7o~ 1'095 Cq. In general, the concentrations observed 

appear to agree with the predicted values within about 2 per cent. 

To sum up, the process of concentration or separation of the 
constituents of a binary mixture by means of distillation may thus 
be considerably accelerated or retarded by the addition of a salt, 
and will largely depend on the values of the constants I ?2 
that is, on the nature of the mixture and of the added salt. 

(6) Discussion of the EesuUs. 

The remarkable effect of a salt on the partial vapour pressure 
of acetic acid must be evident from the preceding. Comparing the 
slopes of the various graphs showing the relationship between salt 
concentration and percentage ratio increase, it appears that the 
effect is greatest for the chlorides of lithium, sodium, and 
potassium, and least for sodium acetate. The effect is in all cases 
independent of the concentration of the acetic acid. 

The increase of the concentration of the residue in the flask for 
acetic acid in aqueous solution during the distillation, not very 
rapid in itself, is still less if salt is also present. At a concentra- 
tion of 2*3if-sodium chloride, the residue becomes weaker i in other 
words, the vapour phase in the flask contains more acetic acid than 
the liquid from which it originates. 

For sodium sulphate up to about 0-35iV, the experimental 
evidence for the ratio increase seems somewhat complicated. If 
anything, there is a negative effect, as the course of curve "VI in 
Fig. 2 indicates. Beyond 0*35 A, the effect is decidedly positive. 
Between O'SfliV and l*li!7, the graph is practically a straight line, 
but beyond l-liV its slope appears to increase until, at l'65iV', the 
limit of solubility is approached. 

Sodium acetate up to I'SiV shows only a very slight effect. 
Although the effect of the cation is undeniable (note, for example, 
the greater slope of the ratio increase for sodium chloride as com- 
pared with the one for potassium chloride), the influence of the 
anion seems to be the predominating factor. , The series sodium 
acetate, potassium nitrate, potassium thiocyanate, sodium sulphate, 
potassium chloride, lithium chloride, sodium chloride, shows the 
incarectse . in a progressive degree. It is evident that this order is 
nob that: of the Hofmeisier or lyotropic series. 
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Ifc is well known tkat there is a general qualitative similarity 
between the effect of neutral salts on such various phenomena as 
solubilities of gases and non-electrolytes, surface tension, compressi- 
bility, maximum density of water, viscosity, dielectric constant, 
imbibition and gelatinisation of gels, and increase or decrease of 
rate of catalysis. The explanation of this undoubted parallelism 
is wholly unknown, and in each individual case there are pro- 
nounced exceptions. In the present instance, the exceptions are 
the acetate and the sulphate, although they may he paralleled by 
certain cases of catalysis. Possibly in the case of the sulphate our 
correction for metathesis (formation of HSO 4 O has not been suffici- 
ently great. The effects are reconcilable with a solvate ' form of 
the dissociation theory. 

With regard to the main thesis of this paper, it has now been 
proved that the reactivity of the nndissociated acetic acid is 
increased by addition of such salts as sodium chloride- A 
solution is affected to the extent of 5*5 per cent, by 0*2i^-sodium 
chloride. It was pointed out in the earlier paper (loc. cit.) that 
Walpole’s measurements of electromotive force for this particular 
case gave a result for the hydrogen ion which was 7 or 8 per cent, 
too high. These two effects, 5*5 and 7 or 8 per cent., are equal 
within the experimental error, and thus the effect on the dissocia- 
tion constant deduced for acetic acid cancels out and leaves that 
constant unchanged by the presence of the salt. 

Thus the electromotive force data may be regarded as agreeing 
with all the other data bearing on this subject, and the experi- 
mental evidence all points to the conclusion that the dissociation 
constants of weak substances are not appreciably affected by the 
addition of salts. One point we have not investigated, namely, the 
effect of salts on the chemical potential of the acetate ion. 

Summary. 

( 1 ) It is shown experimentally that many salts enhance the 
partial vapour pressure of acetic acid in aqueous solution by very 
appreciable amounts. In the case of 2 * -sodium chloride, the 
increase amounts to no less than 62 per cent. 

(2) Since this partial pressure is a measure of the reactivity of 
the undissociated acid in the solution, the uhdissociated acid must 
be regarded as exhibiting enhanced chemical potential in the 
presence of such salts. This is parallel with the available data for 
the effect of such salts on the measurement of hydrogen ion by 
electromotive force. The enhancement is thus discovered to be 
operative on both sides of the chemical equation, and hence to 
leave the dissociation constant of aoetic acid sensibly unaltered. 
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Tliese experiments remove the only remaining evidence (apart from, 
the ambiguous behaviour of certain insufficiently investigated 
colloids) for the view that salts might have been regarded as 
iiicreasiiig the strength of weak acids. 

(3) Whereas a number of salts increase the partial pressure of 
acetic acid to an extent proportional to the concentration, sodiuin 
sulphate exhibits a more complicated behaviour, whilst sodium 
acetate has only a very slight effect. All electromotive force data 
on weak acids in the presence of salts other than sodium acetate 
require to be corrected for the effects here described. 

The Chemicai. BErARmENT, 

Uotveesity of Bbistol, IBeccived, September llth, 1919.] 


CXXV . — Some Ternary Systems containing Alkali 
Oxalates and Water. 

By Albert Cherbury David E-ivett and Edmund Arthur 
O^CONNOR. 

There has been considerable discussion at various times regarding 
the alleged formation of certain double oxalates of the alkali 
metals. Wenzel is quoted by some early writers as maintaining 
the existence of the double salts K. 9 C 204 ,N'a 2 C 204 and 
K2CA,(NH4)2CA, 

but Bammelsberg (A«n. , PAys. (7^em., 1850, [ii], 79, 562) has 
thrown, doubt on the one case and Souchay and Lenssen {Annalen, 
1856, 99, 31) on the other. 

Foote and Andrew (Amer. Ghem. J., 1905, 34, 164) drew the 
same conclusions as Rammelsberg and Souchay and Leiissen, and 
claimed to have shown that these double oxalates do not exist at 
25° in the solid state. They state that the solid monohydrates of 
potassium and ammonium oxalates remain in equilibrium with a 
common saturated solution, and that the same holds for anhydrous 
sodium and hydrated potassium oxalates. A few years later, 
Barbier {Bull. Soc. chim-, 1908, [iv], 3 , 725) described a double 
oxalate of potassium and ammonium, stating that it might readily 
be formed by adding a concentrated solution of potassium oxalate 
to a saturated solution of ammonium, carbonate. The analysis he 
quotes poinfB to a pure, i : B anhydrous double salt. 
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None of the authors mentioned made complete investigations 
by the solubility method. Foote and Andrew (loc. cit,) oMained 
a few solubility figures, but to determine the solid phases present 
they relied on a general principle laid down in a previous paper 
(ibid,, p. 163) that when two salts are mixed in varying propor- 
tions and treated with water at a constant temperature, the resi- 
due of undissolved solid remains constant in composition and the 
solution varies if a pure double salt is present, whilst, on the other 
hand, the residue varies and the solution remains constant in 
composition when a mere mixture of the two single salts is present. 
This rule is liable to mislead, if only because it does not take into 
account the possibility of the formation of mixed crystals (solid 
solutions) . 

It has seemed worth while, therefore, to apply the solubility 
method more fully to some of these ternary systems of alkali 
oxalates in water. Knowledge of the solid phases present has 
been obtained by the customary graphic method of plotting in a 
triangular diagram the percentage compositions of pure solution 
and of the moist solid (or '' residue’') in equilibrium with it, and 
extrapolating the straight line Joining the two points to the com- 
position of the pure solid uncontaminated with adhering solution. 
The systems investigated are those containing potassium, sodium, 
and ammonium oxalates, in pairs, with water. The solid phases 
of the individual salts stable at these temperatures with their own 
aqueoiis solutions are, respectively, K2C204,H20, (NH4)2C204,H20, 
and. Na2C204. 


Ex PE El MENTAL. 

I. System : at 25“^ and 60°. 

The system potassium oxalate, ammonium oxalate, and water 
has been examined at 25° and 60°, and the figures obtained are 
given in tables I and II, respectively, and plotted in Fig. 1. 

Suitable mixtures of the salts (monohydrates) and water were 
heated in bottles, which were sealed and placed in a thermostat, 
in which they were continuously rotated for about forty-eight 
hours. IXndissolved solid was allowed to settle, and clear solution 
drawn into a pipette through a small plug of cotton wool held in 
rubber tubing. A known weight was diluted to a suitable volume 
for, subsequent, analyses. .Kesidues.were obtained, by pouring .solu- 
tion and suspended solid on to a Buchner funnel, drawing the 
solution through rapidly by means of a pump, but disconnecting 
the pump before more than a: very small amount of air had been 

. ■ • ■ ■ ■" '"''S 
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drawn fchrougli the moist solid. A slight loss of water vapour at 
50 ° is inevitable, but with rapid working it can be made almost 
negligible. 

Total oxalate was determined by titration of a fraction of the 
stock solution with standard potassium permanganate, ammonium 
by distillation with alkali and absorption of ammonia in standard 
acid, and potassium by difference. Concentrations have been ex- 
pressed in percentages by weight, but as densities have been deter- 
mined in all cases, figures for concentrations in other terms are 
readily obtainable. 


Table I. 

25 °. 


Percentage composition of solution 
or residue (R). 


m. 

i 

Density. 

1*021 


(nh,)A04. 

6*01 

H^O. 

96*0 

Solid phases. 
(lSIH4)aCg04,Hj0. 
Solid solution of 

2 

1*040 

2*67 

4*72 

92*6 

R 2 


0*44 

81*3 

18*3 

^ 2 ^ 8 ^ 4,1130 in 

(NH4)2Ca04,H20. 

3 

1*058 

4*32 

4*48 

91*2 


R 3 

_ 

2*41 

66*4 

41*2 


4 

1*068 

6*51 

4*38 

89*1 

9f 

R 4 

— 

2*75 

61*1 

36*1 

99 

5 

1*087 

9*48 

4*16 

86*4 


R S 

— 

2*62 

72*3 

26*1 

» 

6 

1*107 

12*10 

4*01 

83*9 


7 

1*124 

14*18 

3*78 

81*0 


8 

M28 

15*37 

3*68 

80*9 


0 

1*137 

16*64 

3*57 

79*9 

99 

R 0 

— 

2*14 

80*4 

17*2 


10 

1*166 

19*39 

3*32 

77*3 


R 10 

— , 

4*37 

76*4 

19*2 

ll 

11 

1*185 

21*9 

3*10 

76*0 

* 

R 11 

— 

6*70 

76-2 

19*2 


„■ . 12 

1*204 

24*3 

2*90 

72*8 


B12. 

— 

13*4 

61-9 

24-7 


■" 13 

1*217 

25*9 

2*75 

71*3 

Two solid solutions 

■■"'14:, 

1*216 

26*3 

1*83 

71*9 

(i) it 

(NH4)3C304,H30 

iii) 

mKA04,H30. 
Solid solution 0 


1*216 

26*8 

0*85 

72*3 

{NH4)CA4.H30 il 
K3C304,H30. 


1*215 

27*2 


72*8 

i?:3C304,h,0v; 
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Table II. 

50 ®. 


Percentage composition of solution 
or residue (R). 


jSTo. 

Density. 

KAO 4 . 

(NHJaCaO^. 

HjO. 

Solid phases. 

1 

1-034 

— 

9-63 

90-4 

(NH4)2C204,H20. 

2 

1-080 

7-99 

8-40 

83-6 

Solid solution of 
KAOi.HaO in 

(NH4)oC.0,,H20. 

S 

1-136 

16-20 

7-10 

76-7 

B 3 


4-20 

70-0 

25-8 

»» 

4 

M64 

17-99 

6-79 

75-2 


B 4 

— 

6-72 

66-7 

27-6 

>> 

5 

M87 

22-4 

6-10 

71-5 


B 6 

— 

13-3 

55-9 

30-8 


6 

1-203 

24-4 

5-75 

69-8 


B 6 

— 

15-2 

56-3 

28-5 

Two solid solutions : 

7 

1-264 

30-4 

4-78 

64-8 

(i) KaC 204 ,B [20 in 
(5?rH4)A04,H20. 

(ii) (NH 4 )A 04 ,H 2 O 
in K,Ce 04 ,H.p. 

Solid solution of 

8 

1-251 

31-0 

3-34 

65-7 

(NH4)2C804’S20 in 

K2C204,H20. 

9 

1-252 

31-5 

2-64 

65-9 

B' 9 

— 

75-5 

0-47 

24-0 


10 

1-252 

33-1 

— 

66-9 

KjCsO^.HsO. 


Pig. 1. 



Witli the exception' of. some -.of - the residues, .these results are 
plotted in Eig. '. l^'\ aud show ’ distinctly' that . only . two, solubility 
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curves are obtainable afc eacb, of these temperatures,, the two lueet- 
iEg sharply at a quadruple (or condensed triple) point. 

There is no evidence at all of- the existence of a double salt. 
On the other hand, it is quite apparent from the relations between 
compositions of solutions and corresponding residues (shown only 
for 50°) that the solid phase present in those complexes in which 
excess of ammonium oxalate is taken (curve GB) is not this pure 
solid, but contains in addition some potassium oxalate. The pro- 
portions of the two in the solid vary according to the composition 
of the solution in equilibrium, and the evidence is definite that 
mixed crystals of the two salts are produced. The more potassium 
oxalate there is in the solution, the more there is in the solid. 
The same must hold with regard to the solids in equilibrium along 
the curve 4.5. These solids will be mainly potassium oxalate 
with steadily increasing proportions of ammonium oxalate. The 
amounts of ammonium oxalate in solutions along this curve are, 
however, so small that a slight error in the analysis of the residue 
may make the extrapolation method uncertain in showing the solid 
phase. 

Some of the mixed crystals were dried by draining on a porous 
tile in a closed vessel immersed in the thermostat. Analysis 
proved the two constituents of these mixed crystals to be the 
respective monohydrates. 

The form of the isotherms, with a sharp change of direction at 
Bf shows that two distinct solid phases must be present at this, a 
univariant, point. It follows that the series of mixed crystals is 
not complete, but that there is a limit to the solubility of each 
solid in the other. These limits have not been determined. The 
compositions are also not given by such points as D and B in 
Fig. 1, those of the exact solid solutions in equilibrium with the 
corresponding liquid solutions at the other ends of the tie-lines. 
Some of the crystals may have had a core of the pnre main con- 
stituent, so that the mean composition represented by 5 and B 
may be low in potassium oxalate as compared with the solid solu- 
tion itself. All that is established is the existence of mixed 
erystals. 

The work of Foote and Andrew (Zoc. cit.) is not quite extended 
enough to show this. They obtained only the points A, S, and (7 
at 25®. 

It has been found impossible to repeat the work of Barbier 
(loc. which pointed to the formation of an anhydrous double 
salt, El 2 C 204 ,(NH 4 ) 2 G 204 . By following closely the method which 
he d^caribed for isolating the compound, crystals were precipitated 
which, after drying on a porous tile, contained 81 T per cent, of 
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ammonium oxalate, 5*8 per cent, of potassium oxalate, and (by 
difference) 13'1 per cent, of water. After washing with a solution 
of ammonia, as recommended by Barbier, the proportion of 
potassium oxalate decreased slightly. It appears certain that this 
precipitate consists of mixed crystals of the two hydrates. 

It is of interest to note that Souchay and Leussen (Zoc. cit.), 
following Wenzel’s instructions for preparing the alleged double 
salt, obtained crystals which .they stated to he ammonium oxalate, 
but containing 0’9 per cent, potash. 


II. System: lS[a2C204-(NH4)2C20^-H20 at 25° and 50°. 

Sodium oxalate differs from both the potassium and ammonium 
salts in crystallising anhydrous from aqueous solution; hence it is 
less likely that mixed crystals will be formed between it and either 
of the other two. The figures in tables III and IV show that 
neither double salt nor mixed crystals occur in the sodium- 
ammonium system at 25° or 50°. The method of analysis was 
similar to that adopted for the previous system. 


N.o. 

Dexisity. 

Table HI. 

26° 

Percentage compodtion of solution 
or residue (B). 

W 2 C 3 O 4 . (NH^hCsO^. HaO. 

Solid phases. 

1 

1*027 

3*73 

— 

96*3 

NaaCaOi. 

2 

1*030 

3*69 

0*74 

95*6 

3 

1*033 

3*65 

1*49 

94*6 


B 3 

--™ 

63*9 

0*63 

36*6 


4 

1*037 

3*60 

2*48 

94-0 


5 

1*039 

3*51 

2*89 

93*6 


6 

1-043 

3*46 

3*77 

92*8 


7 

1*047 

3*41 

4*74 

91*8 

N'a2C«04 and 

8 

1*043 

2*85 

4*76 

92*4 

(NH4)A04,H20. 

.9 

1*035 

1*82 

4*81 

93*4 

B 9 

— 

0*40 

66*9 

32*7 

»» : 

■ 10 

1*028 

0*89 

4-88 

94*2 


'll. 

1*021 

— 

6*01 

95*0 
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Table IV. 
50^. 


Percentage composition of solution 
or residue (R). 


No. 

Density. 

NaaCaO-i- 

(^^^ 4 ) 2 ^ 204 * 

HgO. 

Solid phases. 

1 

1-023 

4-54 

— 

95-6 

N’a20204. 

2 

1-031 

4-46 

1-69 

94-0 

i 

1*036 

4-37 

3-14 

92-5 

>> 

4 

1-044 

4-28 

4-64 

91-1 


R 4 

— 

70-0 

1-47 

28-5 

„ 

6 

1'049 

4*29 

6-12 

89-6 


6 

1-056 

4-13 

7-86 

88-0 

„ 

R 6 

— 

66-7 

3-54 

39-8 


7 

1-063 

4-05 

9-19 

86-8 

Na 2 C 204 and 

{NH4)20204,H20. 

8 

1-069 

3-57 

9-21 

87-2 

{NH 4 ) 2 C 204 .H 20 . 

R 8 

— 

1-47 

63-4 

35-1 

9 

1-061 i 

1 II 2-46 

9-32 

88*2 

11 

10 

1-042 

1-25 

9-46 

89-3 


11 

1-034 

— 

9-63 

90-4 



Fia. 2- 



Tlie results are plotted in 2, where, on account of the 

sparing solubilities of the two components, only a single angle of 
the triangle is shown. The residues are omitted. 


in. System: at 

. Foote and Andrew {loc. cit.y concluded that anhydrous sodium 
oxalate and the monohydrate of . pota^ium oxalate can exist side 
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by side in equilibrium with a common saturated solution, and tbe 
figures in table V, plotted in Fig. 3, confirm tliis, stowing that 
neither double salts nor mixed crystals are formed. Solutions and 
residues were analysed by determining total oxalate by titration 
and total anhydrous salts by -weighing after evaporation and dry- 
ing at 125°, at which temperature potassium oxalate monohydrate 
is readily dehydrated. As the amount of sodium oxalate present 
is always relatively small, this indirect method is less accurate than 
that employed in the previous two cases. 


Fig. 3. 



26°. 


Percentage composition of solution 
or residue (B). 


,No. 

Density. 

KAO*. 

NaaCsOi. 

HgO. 

Solid phases. 

, ■' 1 

1*215 

27*2 


72*8 

K: 30 a 04 ,Hs 0 ,. 

■2 : 

1*218 

26*8 

0-77 

72*4 


3 

1*223 

26*3 

1*71 

72-0 

>» 

, 4 

1*226, 

26*2 

2*17 

71*6 

„ 

B 4 

■ ■ 

81*9 

0*73 

17*4 


' .S'. 

1*228 , 

26*1 

2‘50 

71-4 

KaCaOs^HjO and 

.'■■:NaA04. 

"■6 

M7S 

19*6 

3*21 

77*2 

HaaCaO^.,, 

B :6 

■ ■ — 

7*00 

66*3 

27-7 

■ , ' ■»»' ■ 

7 

1*135 

14*4 

3*21 

82-4 


8 

1*084 

8*10 

3*40 

88*5 


9 

i-057 

3*99 

3’7l 

92-3 


10 

1*026 

— 

3*71 

96*3^^'" 
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Summary. 

(1) It. lias been stated by some antbors and denied by otters 
tbat potassium and ammonium oxalates form a double salt. Iso- 
therms have been obtained at 25° and 50°, and show that at these 
temperatures mixed crystals of the monohydrates are formed. 

(2) Anhydrous sodium oxalate has been shown to exist in equil- 
ibrium with ammonium oxalate monohydrate and a common, 
saturated solution at 25° and 50°. Neither double salts nor mixed 
crystals are formed. 

(3) The same has been shown to be the case at 25° with 
anhydrous sodium oxalate and potassium oxalate monohydrate. 

Uktvebsitt of MmraouBHi!. [Beceived, November Isi, 1919.] 


CXXTI . — The Decomposition of Carbamide in the 
Presence of Nitric Acid. 

By Tudor Williams Price. 

While investigating the use of dilute nitric acid as a nitrating 
agent at elevated temperatures, it was found that nitration was 
entirely inhibited by the addition of carbamide, although all the 
acid was used up. This reaction was considered worthy of further 
investigation, the results of which are given in the present com- 
munication. 

The action of concentrated nitric acid on carbamide nitrate in 
the solid state at the ordinary temperature has been studied by 
Pranchimont {Bee, trav. 1884, 3, 216), who found that a 

gas was given off slowly, consisting of equal parts of carbon dioxide 
and nitrous oxide. The volume of gas was such that it contained 
all the carbon of the carbamide as carbon dioxide, and half the 
nitrogen as nitrous oxide, the otiher half forming ammonium 
nitrate. 

No account has been found in the literature of the action of 
dilute nitric acid on carbamide, although the action of hydro- 
chloric acid and sulphuric acid has been studied by Pawsitt 
{ZeiUeh. physical. Chem,, 1902, 41 , 601) and of hydrochloric acid 
by Werner (T., 1918, 113, 84), 

Pawsifet (loc, dt.) found the reaction between carbamide and 
dilute hydxochlQric and sulphuric acids to be unimolecular, which 
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he explained by the assumption that the former is first transformed 
to a small ' extent into ammonium cyanate at a measurable rate, 
and, if the inverse change is neglected, according to a uiiimolecular 
reaction. The ammonium cyanate is thereupon decomposed into 
the ammonium salt of the acid used, and carbon dioxide at a much 
greater rate than that at which ammonium cyanate is formed, and 
thus the decomposition of carbamide in the presence of hot acids 
is almost identical with the rate at which it is transformed into 
ammonium cyanate. 

Werner (loc. cit,), on the other hand, states that the above 
assumption is quite unnecessary, and that the velocity of the 
reaction is regulated by the rate of dissociation of carbamide (at 
100°) into ammonia and cyanic acid, when both products of dis- 
sociation are removed practically as fast as they are generated. 

Whichever scheme of the mechanism of the reaction is correct, 
the final products are the same, namely, carbon dioxide and the 
ammonium salt of the acid used. If the action of hot dilute 
nitric acid on carbamide is the same as that of hydrochloric acid, 
the reaction should be unimolecular, and the products should be 
carbon dioxide and ammonium nitrate. 

Veley (Proc. Boy. Soe., 1892, 52 , 27) has shown that nitric 
acid decomposes slowly at high temperatures, forming nitrous acid, 
the weaker the acid the higher being the temperature required 
for decomposition; also, it is well known that carbamide decom- 
poses nitrous acid very readily, forming carbon dioxide . and 
nitrogen. Hence it is possible that the true explanation of the 
disappearance of nitric acid when heated with carbamide in solu- 
tion is the alternate formation of nitrous acid from nitric »acid, 
and decomposition of the nitrous acid by carbamide. In this ease, 
nitrogen will be present in the evolved gas, as well as carbon 
dioxide. 

There are thus three separate methods of decomposition of 
carbamide by nitric acid, the gaseous products in each case being 
different. An analysis of the gas produced will then he of extreme 
importance. 

As will be seen in the experimental part, the reaction between 
carbamide and nitric acid is^ unimolecular, and the gas evolved 
consists entirely of carbon dioxide. 

ExPEEI MENTAL. 

The carbamide used was ordinary commercially pure carbamide 
recrystallised four times from absolute alcohol. The nitric acad 
solutions were made from pure distilled nitric acid, and contained 
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only a trace of nitrous acid, A normal solution of carbamide is 
taken to Ibe one containing half its molecular weight in grams in 
a litre of water; all the other solutions of carbamide were made 
up on this basis. 

Ten C.C. of the mixed solutions of carbamide and nitric acid 
were placed in hard-glass test-tubes, which were then sealed and 
placed in water at the required temperature. After various 
periods of heating, the tubes were withdrawn, cooled, opened, and 
their contents titrated with standard sodium hydroxide solution, 
using methyl-orange as indicator. 

The majority of the experiments were made at 100°, but the 
reaction between N / 2'Carbamide and if / 2-nitric acid was studied 
at r0°, 80°, 90°, and 100° 

The influence of certain salts on the velocity of the reaction was 
also examined. 

In order to obtain figures comparable with those of Fawsitt, the 
velocity- constants for a’ unimolecular reaction were calculated 
according to the equation 


k = 




logio 


a~X2 


instead of the correct equation, 


k 



logc 


a-x^ 


where a is the initial concentration of carbamide, the amount 
of carbamide decomposed in time and the amount decomposed 
in time In every case, ^ was fixed at sixty minutes, so as to 
obviate the error due to the time taken for the tube to reach the 
desired temperature. 

a, Xi, and % were obtained from the titre of sodium hydroxide 
immediately after mixing the two solutions, and the titre after 
times and 

In one case, the constants for a bimolecular and termolecular 
reaction were calculated. • 

BesuUs. — ^The results of two experiments are given in detail, 
and all are summarised in table I. It will be noted that the 
velocity-constant tends to increase towards the end of an experi- 
ment, and this is much more marked with W- and 2if -solution 
than with the more dilute ones. 
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N-C'ar&fflwiidle + Acid at 100 °. a = 50 40 

XlO’ 


Experiment 3 

Time in 
niinntes. 

60 45-50 84 

120 40-51 8^ gQ 101 

180 36*66 84 60 ^^7 

270 29-53 89 

360 
480 
600 
960 

Mean value h X 10® = 87. 

Experiment 5. N/ 2 -Car 5 ami<ie + N/ 2 -iV'iiric Acid at 100°. 

a = 26*43. 



h X 

fea X 10® 

a — X. 

(unimolecular). 

(bimolecular). 

45-50 

40-51 

84 

45 

36-66 

84 

60 

29-53 

24-21 

89 

91 

66 

64 

17-84 


— 

13-35 

( 98) 

— 

5-18 



1-21 

(109) 



Time in minutes. 

60 
120 
180 
270 
360 
480 
600 
900 
1200 
1600 


a — X. 
22-75 
19-81 
17-25 
13-96 
11-39 
8-29 
6-36 
3-00 
1-42 
0-83 


Mean value ifc X 10® = 102. 


Tc X 10®. 

101 

100 

101 

100 

105 

102 

104 

107 

( 169 ) 


Table I. 

Showing Velocity-constants obtained in 
Carharmde. 


Concentration of reaction 
mixture. 

2JJ^-Carbaimcie + 

■2N- ' - 

N- 
2V/2. 

H/2- 
N/4t- 
Nf4c- 

N/S- 
NfU- 

NI2- 


+ N-BiSOs 
4. N-HNO3 — 
+ N-BSOs — 
4. j:^/2.HN03 ... 
+ 2^/2-HNOs ... 
4. NI 4 :.BB 0 ^ ... 
4 . NJS-BBO^ ... 
+ Af/16.HNOs 


Tem- 
perature, 
. 100 “ 

. 100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 




N/Z- 

N/2- 

Nf2~ 

A72- 

3V/2. 


+ NI 2 -mfO, ...\ 

+ JC/Z-KCl / ™ 

+ If/2-HNO, ... 89 
+ W/2-M9. - 12 


Dura- 
tion of 
expt. in 
minutes. 
420 
270 
360 
1800 
1200 
600 
420 
420 
360 

1500 


600 

1800 

2790 

9360 


the Decomposition of 

Maxi- 

mum 

varia- 

Ho. of Mean tion of 
observa- value of lo from 
tions. h X 10®. mean. 


7 

6 

5 

9 

9 

5 
■ 7 

6 
7 

10 


9 

10 , 


73 

105 

87 

88 
102 
108 

. ill 
116 
133 

T22 


2-0 

4-0 

4- 0 
3-0 

5- 0 
2-0 , 

5- 0 

6 - 0 
8-0 


,23-0 2*8 
9.3 ■ 0-7 
, 2*4 0*3 , 
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Expermient 17. — 'Twenty-five c.c. of- iV^-carbamide and 25 c.c. 
of iV-nitric acid were beated at lOQ*^- in a boiling, tube fitted with 
a reflux condenser. A delivery tube connected the top of the con- 
denser to a nitrometer. The total air space from the level of the 
liquid in the boiling tube to the nitrometer was 34 c.c. One 
hundred c.c. of gas were collected in the nitrometer and rejected. 
It was considered that by this time all the air had been swept out 
of the apparatus, and collection of the gas for analysis was com- 
menced. Fifty c.c. of this gas were almost entirely absorbed by 
a piece of moist potassium hydroxide, only a minute bubble being 
left. The gas was thus composed entirely of carbon dioxide, and 
did not contain any nitrous oxide or nitrogen, the small residue 
being either air which had not been completely swept out of the 
apparatus, or nitrogen from the trace of nitrous acid present in 
the nitric acid. 

The heating of the carbamide and nitric acid solution was con- 
tinued for fifty hours, at the end of which the solution was 
evaporated to dryness. On analysis, the residue was found to 
consist of ammonium nitrate with a little unchanged carbamide. 

Discussio-n of B emits. 

The results show that the reaction between carbamide and nitric 
acid in dilute solution is undoubtedly unimolecular. The products 
consist entirely of carbon dioxide and ammonium nitrate. Hence 
the reaction is analogous to the decomposition of carbamide by 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, and is not due to the preliminary 
decomposition of nitric acid into nitrous acid with subsequent 
decomposition of the latter by carbamide. 

On comparing the results with those obtained by Fawsitt for 
hydrochloric acid in table II, it will be seen that at all dilutions 
the velocity of reaction is greater with nitric acid than with hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Table II. 

Showing Oomparuon between Velocity of Reaction at 100° <?/ 
Carbamide with Nitric Acid and Hydroehlofic Acid. 

h X 10®. 



Beaotion mixtore. 

HNO3. 

HGl. 

2A^-Ca»rbamide 4- 2J?'-aoid 

73 

■ 

■ . 

„ -PA- „ .. 

87 

■ 58. 

A/2- 

„ -p A/2. „ 


77 

N4r 

„ + A/4. „ . 

..... Ill 

90 

A/8- 

„ -p A/8. „ 


101 

A/16. 

„ -p A/16.,. 


■■■ 101, 


.results,; 
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The velocity of reaction diminishes regularly witli an increase 
in the concentration ^ of the nitric acid, and no maximum' point was 
found such as Pawsitt found for hydrochloric acid (Zoc. cit., p. 612). 
Fawsitt and ’Werner both state that only free carbamide is active. 
According to Werner, the equilibrium between carbamide and its 
nitrate can be represented as follows: 


HN:C<g ^-fHNOg 


hn:c<' 


■OH 


and the reaction between carbamide and nitric acid, on the analogy 
of the reaction between carbamide and hydrochloric acid, can be 
represented thiis : 

N'H 

Phase 1. HN:C<^ 2+ HN03 = NH4N03+ (HNCO HO-CN). 

Phase 2. (HNCO ^ HO-CN) + H20 + HN0s=NH4N03 + C02. 

The diminution of the velocity with increase in concentration 
of the acid can thus be explained, since it is only free ” carbamide, 
and not carbamide fixed as its nitrate, which takes part in 
Phase 1 of the reaction. 

Pawsitt found that the decomposition of carbamide in the 
presence of hydrochloric acid was retarded slightly by the addition . 
of ammonium chloride, hut was accelerated in the presence of 
sulphuric acid by the addition of ammonium sulphate. He also 
found that the decomposition of carbamide in the presence of 
water alone was accelerated by the addition of ammonium 
carbonate, sodium chloride, and potassium chloride, whilst 
ammonium chloride and ammonium hydrochloride had a decided 
retarding effect. 

In the presence of nitric acid, the present author has found 
that ammonium nitrate, potassium nitrate, ammonium chloride, 
and potassium chloride all have a distinct accelerating effect on 
the decomposition of carbamide at .N /2-concentration. 

According to the dissociation theory of the decomposition of 
carbamide, the first action of heat on it is the production of 
ammonia and cyanic acid j in the presence of acids, this is followed 
by combination of ammonia with acid, forming an ammonium salt, 

' and by hydrolysis .of cyanic 'amd, forming an ammonium salt and 
carbon dioxide. The addition of the ammonium salt, or of any 
salt containing an ion common with -the ammonium salt, to ;the 
reaction mixture, should therefore, have a retarding effect on the 
velocity of decomposition. As shown by the experiments, this is 
not the case when carbamide is decomposed in the pi'esenoe of 
nitric acid, and hence it wo'uld seem that the dissociation theory of 
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the decomposition of carbamide is not applicable in the presence 
of nitric acid. 

The great influence of temperature on the velocity will be seen 
from table III. 

Table III. 

Showing Effect of TempenaUire mi Velocity of Reaction between 
Vi l%Carhamide and Vi jl-Nitri-c Add. 

Temperature. h x 10®. 

100 ° 102*0 

89 23-0 

80 9'3 

70 2-4 


Below 80°, the velocity of decomposition of carbamide is small, 
and at to 40° would be negligible; hence the use of excess of 

carbamide for the removal of nitrous acid from a mixture of 
nitrous acid and nitric acid will not be accompanied by loss of 
nitric acid as such if the temperature is not allowed to rise 
above 40°. 

In conclusion, the author’s best thanks are due to Messrs. 
NobeTs Explosives Company, Limited, and to Mr. William 
Kintoul, Manager of the Research Section, for the facilities 
afforded for carrying out this work and for permission to publish 
the results. 

The Rbsbabch Labohatobies, 

Abdeeb. [Received. , November Qth, 


CX-XYIL— Studies in Catalysis. Part XII. Catalytic 
Criteria and the Radiation Hypothesis. 

By William CuDMOEE McCullagh Lewis. 

The criteria which have been suggested from time to time as apply- 
ing to the phenomenon of catalysis are as follows (compare Rideal 
and Taylor, “ Catalysis in Theory and Practice,” Chap. 2) : 

(1) The chemical composition of the catalytic agents is un- 
changed on completion of the reaction process. 

(2) Minimal amounts of a catal 3 rbic agent are adequate for the 
transformation of large quantities of the reacting suTbstances. 

(3) A catalyst does not affect the final state of equilibrium. 

(4) A catalyst modifies the velocity of two inverse reactions to 
the same degree. 
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(5) A catalytic agent is incapable of starting a reaction; it can 
only modify tlie velocity of tbe reaction. 

Criteria (1) and (2) are closely related, (2), in fact, being tbe 
corollary of (1), Both would be accepted at once provided 
secondary effecte are excluded. To this extent they state a fact 
of experience, and indicate that catalysis is simply a special case 
of ordinary chemical reactivity. 

Criteria (3) to (5), which form a group by themselves, are in a 
different category, as representing generalisations which may or 
may not be true. Criterion (4) is the corollary of (3), so that the 
group contains two distinct criteria. Considerable difference of 
opinion exists at the present time regarding the validity of these 
conclusions, according to the point of view adopted as the basis 
of criticism. It is of some interest, therefore, to examine criterion 
(3) or (4) and criterion (5) from the point of view of the radiation 
hypothesis of chemical reactivity. 

We shall consider criterion (5) in the first place. On the radia- 
tion hypothesis, the possibility of a reaction occurring depends 
on the existence of radiation of a type or frequency absorbable by 
the reacting substance, the quantum of which radiation is suffici- 
ently large to communicate the necessary critical increment to the 
molecule. In the case of thermal radiation, which is the kind of 
radiation envisaged in the quantum theory, theoretically all 
possible wave-lengths or frequencies are represented at any 
temperature. Consequently, the type of radiation necessary for 
any reaction is present in the space occupied by the matter, and 
therefore every reaction is correspondingly possible. This must 
include the so-called catalytic reactions as well as those to which 
this name is not applied. From this point of view, therefore, can 
we conclude that a catalyst does not initiate, but simply 
accelerates, a process which would occur, although under certain 
conditions infinitely slowly ? This cannot he affirmed without 
qualification. 

In the form in which criterion (5) is stated, it is evidently 
assumed that the same process may occur whether the catalyst 
be present or not, but this assumption is not necessarily true. It 
seems necessary to ascribe in certain cases, if not in all, a definite 
stoicheiometric molecular mechanism to a catalyst, just as one 
would to any other reactant, and consequently, by adding such a 
catalyst, a new process commences (the origin of which is the field 
of radiation) that happens to give rise to certain end-products, 
which, we believe, might be attained in the absence of the catalyst. 
The fact appears' to be that criterion '(5),, as. ordinarily, stated, 
involves , a; false ' antithesis. From. .■ the . point ' of view ■ of ' the . radia- 
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tion hypothesis, a catalyst may be said either to render a reaction 
possible by supplying the necessary matter, or it ■ may merely 
accelerate, according to circumstances. In no case is it, the fimda“ 
mental initiator of a process. The role played by the catalyst may 
be conveniently illustrated by the catalytic effect of an acid in the 
inversion of sucrose or the hydrolysis of an ester. Prior to the 
addition of the acid, the reaction is possible, involving reaction 
between a molecule of sucrose or ester and either a molecule of 
water or its ions, probably the undissociated molecule. On addi- 
tion of the catalysing acid, the hydrogen ion accelerates the process 
already begun by the hydrogen ions already present. The undis- 
sociated molecule of the acid may also accelerate the reaction, but 
in doing so it is almost certain that it produces an intermediate 
substance, which was not formed in its absence. In so far as the 
intermediate stage is concerned, the molecule of the acid has 
rendered a new intermediate process possible, although the final 
products are independent of the nature of this intermediate stage. 
The real source or origin of initiation of any reaction, on the 
radiation hypothesis, is the radiation itself. The material catalyst, 
if it acte simply as a transformer, hastens a, reaction which radia- 
tion has already initiated. The catalyst may also act as a mole- 
cular reactant, giving rise, under the stimulus of radiation, to new 
intermediate products. The validity of conclusion (6) depends, 
therefore, on the particular view adopted regarding the mechanism 
of the process. It seems that two distinct modes of mechanism are 
possible, and are apparently realised in the well-known acid 
catalyses. On one mode, the catalyst simply accelerates; on the 
other, It renders a new mechanism possible from the material 
point of view. 

Turning now to criterion (3) or (4), which possesses much greater 
practical significance, the radiation hypothesis leads to the con- 
clusion that, as a general principle, criterion (3) or (4) is certainly 
not true. 

Let us take the simplest possible case of reversible reaction, 
represented by 

■ ■ A B. 

The substance A is characterised by being capable of absorbing 
radiation of frequency v^, as a result of which it is transformed into 
B. The substance B is likewise capable of absorbing radiation of 
frequency vst as a result of which the process is reversed. The 
heat evolved, Q, on passing from d to .g, is then given by the 
espri^aion 

where M is the Avogadro number and Q is referred to one gram- 
molecule of A. transformed. 
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Let iis consider the special case in which or approxim- 

ately so.' Ill this case, Q is zero, or approximately so. A catalyst 
acting as a transformer will in this case he nnahle to distinguish 
between the two types of molecules A and B, since each is capable 
of absorbing the same type, or approximately the same type of 
radiation. It will therefore catalyse both the direct and the 
reverse reaction equally. That is, the opposing velocity constants 
will be equally increased, and the equilibrium constant will remain 
uiiaifected by the presence of the catalyst. This, result is in 
harmony with the criterion. 

If, on the other hand, the heat of the process is considerable, 
that is, Va differs considerably from then it no longer follows 
that a positive catalyst will equally accelerate both reactions. In 
general, it would not be expected to do so, and consequently, in 
general, the equilibrium point will be affected by the catalyst. 
It is a significant fact, in view of the conclusion just drawn, that 
those reactions, such as esterification or hydrolysis, in which the 
equilibrium point is not sensibly affected by the catalyst, are 
precisely those in which the heat effect is small. 

In the above case we have been considering mainly homogeneous 
catalysis by means of ions. Let us now take the case of catalysis 
by the undissociated molecule, such as the molecule of hydrochloric 
acid, which is generally regarded as functioning through the form- 
ation of an intermediate ternary compound. Thus, Falk and 
Nelson (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1915, 37 , 1732) represent the inter- 
mediate oxonium complex in the case of hydrolysis of esters as 
(ester, HCljHoO). In the reverse process, the corresponding com- 
pound is (carboxylic acid, HCl, alcohol). These two compounds 
are tautomeric, and may be identical. If they are identical, as 
Falk and Nelson assume, then the hydrochloric acid molecule will 
equally affect the direct and the reverse process, and thus leave the 
equilibrium point unchanged. This explanation of the mechanism 
of the effect produced by the undissociated molecule of the cata- 
lysing acid has certainly the adva,ntage of simplicity. It has this 
implication, however. Such additive compounds are generally 
formed rapidly compared with the rate of any further decomposi- 
tion which they may undergo. If this is so, and if the same inter- 
mediate compound is formed in the hydrolysis as in the esterifica- 
tioiij it would follow that the velocity constants should be the same, 
and the equilibrium constant should therefore be unity. This is 
not in agreement with experiment, although it is significant that 
the value of K is not greatly removed from unity. Thus, experi- 
ment has shown ' that ' : . 

[methyl acetate] x [water] _ 

[methyl alcohol J I X [acetic acid] 
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(compare Part V of this series of papers, T., 1916, 109, 
71). .. _ 

This ratio means that the velocity constant of esterificatioii is 
4-6 times the velocity constant of hydrolysis. On the radiation 
view, this ratio is mainly determined by the relative value, of the 
exponential terms, that is, by ' 

g-mvifllTj g-NhvsIRT^ 

where is the critical increment of esterification and Fliva is 

the critical increment of hydrolysis, that is, 

At 300° absolute we find, therefore, that = 1 x lO^^. Both 

and Vg do not, however, lie very far from the value 2 x 10'^^, so 
that the difference in respect of position of absorption, of infra-red 
radiation is extremely small, being of the order of one-twentieth 
of the absolute value of either frequency. The same idea is con- 
veyed by saying that the heat effect does not exceed 1000 calories. 
The fact, therefore, that the equilibrium constant possesses a value 
not unity, but not far removed therefrom, means on the radiation 
basis, that the intermediate compounds are not identical, but tauto- 
meric, and, further, that both kinds of molecule absorb almost the 
same frequency, so that any change in the equilibrium constant 
introduced by altering the concentration of the catalyst is 
insensible. (It may be noted that the relatively large change in 
K observed by Lapworth has its origin, as Lapworth has shown, 
in what is virtually a distinct reaction not directly connected with 
the actual esterification-hydrolysis process itself.) In the case con- 
sidered we conclude, therefore, that as a practical guide the 
criterion (3) or (4) is true, that is, in. those cases in which the 
equilibrium constant is not far removed from unity. The con- 
clusion is obviously comparable, with that drawn in connexion with 
ion' catalysis. 

In addition to homogeneous .catalysis by dissolved substances in 
a given solvent, it is well known that different solvents themselves 
exert their own catalytic effect. Prom the point of view of radia- 
tion, we conclude that in this type of catalysis criterion (3) or (4) 
cannot, in general, he even approximately true, since each solvent 
is characterised by its own electromagnetic properties, that is, by 
its power of absorption at different wave-lengths, which differs 
from solvent to solvent, and consequently entails a different dis- 
tribution of radiation density. The particular type of radiation 
required by the reactant is therefore present to a different extent, 
according, to the natpre of the solvent, and consequently the 
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velocity constant and equilibrium constant is a function of the 
solvent. Specific differences are further introduced by the mutual 
interaction of solvent and solute, whereby the effective frequency 
itself is altered to a slight extent. 

Finally, as regards heterogeneous catalysis, evidence has been 
collected and presented by Bancroft (J. Thy meal Ghem., 1917, 21, 
573; 1918, 22, 433) to show that the catalyst affects the equil- 
ibrium point of the process. Heterogeneous catalysis has been 
examined in a preliminary manner from the point of view of 
radiation (T., 1919, 115, 182), and it is concluded that the equil- 
ibrium point must be a function of the nature and extent of the 
catalytic material, owing to the alteration in the values of the 
critical increments which is introduced by the presence of the 
catalyst. The catalytic layer here considered is only one molecule, 
or possibly two molecules, in thickness, that is, it is of the order 
10"® cm. In this layer, the final amounts of reactants and 
resultants will differ, in general, from the true equilibrium amounts 
characteristic of the homogeneous gas phase, for in the adsorption 
layer the relative amounts are determined by the relative adsorp- 
tion capacities. If this is a complete statement of the phenomenon, 
it is evident that criterion (3) or (4) is inapplicable. There is, 
however, a further possibility to he considered. 

The adsorbed reactants and resultants are in an activated con- 
dition as long as they are actually in the adsorption layer. In 
time, they necessarily pass out into the homogeneous gas phase, 
owing to desorption. If these molecules at the moment of leav- 
ing the adsorption layer lose the extra energy which they possess 
and become immediately transformed into molecules of normal 
energy content, it follows that their relative concentration in the 
homogeneous gas phase becomes identical with that in the adsorp- 
tion layer, for, in general, the reaction in the homogeneous phase 
is extremely slow. There is the possibility, however, that the 
activated reactants and resultants on leaving the true adsorption 
layer do not immediately revert to the inactive state, but may 
retain their activity for a short space corresponding, perhaps, with 
a layer 10”® cm, in thickness. If this is the case, there will be a 
rapid chemical change in this ea;^ra-adsorption layer, which will 
tend to bring the concentrations of the reactants and resultants 
into the ratio required by the law of mass action for the homo- 
geneous phase. Whether the true equilibrium point would be 
attained or not would depend on the average life of the activated 
molecules. At moderately high temperatures, the average mole: 
cular velocity may he taken to be ,10® cm. per second; hence it 
would require 10 second for a molecule to traverse a distance 
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of 10"'' cm. It is possible tliat t-lie activated state may be main- 
tained for a longer period of time than this, and therefore the 
more likely is the process to attain the true equilibrium position. 
The more selective the nature of the adsorption material, the 
further, in general, will the “ equilibrium ” of the adsorption layer 
depart from the true mass action equilibrium. Hence, even if 
such a compensating effect as that suggested above actually operates, 
criterion (3) or (4) cannot be regarded as valid. 

It is concluded, therefore, that criterion (3) or (4) is, in general, 
not true] in homogeneous systems it approximates more closely to 
experiment the smaller the heat effect accompanying the reaction ; 
ill heterogeneous systems it is not certain whether even this 
approximation to validity holds good. 

MtJSPBATT LaBOBATOBV op PhTSICAU AKD EnECmO-OHEMISTBY, 
Uotveesity op Liveepooi.. 

'[Reteimdi October 315#, 1919.] 


CXXVIIL — Criteria of the Degree of Purity of 
Commercial Toluene. 

By John Scott Lumsden. 

The following investigation was undertaken for the Explosives 
Department of the Ministry of Munitions for the purpose of find- 
ing some easily applied method for estimating the degree of purity 
of commercial toluene, and is published with the permission of the 
Department. - . , 

Commercial toluene contains varying amounts of a liquid which 
cannot be nitrated and has distilled along with the toluene during 
rectification. This liquid has not been isolated, but in the follow- 
ing tests the assumption is made that it may be represented by a 
paraffin mixture which boils close to the boiling point of toluene. 
By fractionation of petrol, a quantity of such a liquid was obtained 
boiling at 108— 112°. 

Estimation of Toluene hy Spedfic Gravity toluene at 15° 
was found to have D 0‘87124 the paraffin mixture had D O' 743. 
Sinc'e there is no change iii volume on mixing toluene and paraffin, 
a graph was prepared to show the density of mixtures. From this 
graph, it was found that the presence of 1 per cent, of paraffin 
produced a lowering of the density of O'OOIS. 

■Whilst such a graph may not be depended on to give the accurate 
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percentage of impurity present, because tbe toluene may be moist 
and the impurity may not be like that assumed, it is certainly 
useful ill indicating poor samples. For example, of two samples of 
commercial toluene, (a) had D 0'872 and (6) 0‘8613. Both were 
fractionated, with the following results: Sample (a) showed a trace 
of moisture, then boiled steadily at 110°, All fractions, right to 
the end, had I) 0‘8716. This was therefore a very good sample of 
toluene. Sample (6) showed a little moisture, and then boiled 
half a degree below, slowly rising to half a degree above 110°. The 
fractions had D 0-8623, 0'8621, 0*8622, 0-8619, 0-8612, 0-8586, and 
0-8570. The original low density and the decreasing density of 
the fractions pointed to a considerable admixture of paraffins ; from 
the graph, the indication is 7‘7 per cent. 

Estimation of Toluene hy Nitration . — To effect nitration, 
potassium nitrate and sulphuric acid were employed, as described 
later. It was soon found that the nitration of toluene cannot be 
made to stop when the mononitro-compound is formed, but that 
any excess of acid is used up, producing the dinitro-compound ; it 
was, however, proved, as the result of many experiments, that 
nitration stops quantitatively when all the toluene has been con- 
verted into the dinitro-compound. 

Using nitration as a means of estimating toluene, there axe 
obviously two methods which may be adopted, namely, by nitrating 
with a weighed excess of potassium nitrate, and determining the 
weight of nitric acid remaining after nitration, the amount of 
acid used is obtained, and from that the weight of toluene nitrated, 
or by isolating and weighing the dinitro-compound. Adopting the 
first method, it was found that the residual acid could be satis- 
fadiorily determined by the nitrometer, but that by the second 
method the dinitro-compound could not be completely recovered, 
because a small but definite amount remains in solution in the 
add liquid from which the substance is filtered. 

The nitration process is as follows. A 100 c.c. flask is weighed, 
and into this is weighed accurately, by dropping from a fine 
pipette, 2 grams of the sample to be nitrated. Five grams of 
pure dry powdered potassium nitrate are weighed in a watch-glass 
or aluminium scoop, and transferred with great care to the flask. 
The flask is cooled in water, and 30 c.c. of pure concentrated 
sulphuric add are poured in rapidly, the flask being shaken con- 
tinuously to prevent the formation of solid lumps, which, if formed, 
take some time to dissolve. When the action is oyer, a pale yellow, 
homogeneous liquid is obtained. 

To cause the dinitro-compound to separate, about 60 c.c. ox 
•water are added, the first few c.c. being dropped in slowly, lest 
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tile iieat evolved should volatilise any nitric acid, and at the same 
time the flask is cooled in water. 

The solid is obtained in soft flakes which are nearly w^hite, and 
when the contents of the flask are quite cold, the separation may 
be considered complete. Filtration is effected by the aid of the 
pump, using a small porcelain funnel with a small filter paper; the 
preparation flask is washed out with several small amounts of 
water, which are poured through the funnel, and the solid is washed 
free of acid. The filtrate is transferred to a graduated cylinder, 
and, together with the washings of the filter flask, is made up to 
exactly 150' c.o. 

The whole operation of nitration proceeds smoothly, and the 
only point where care is needed is when adding water to the 
nitrated liquid, great precautions being then necessary to avoid 
rise of temperature. 

Calculations : + 2E:N03 = CaH3(NO3)8-0H3. 

92 202*2 182*0 

2 4*3956 ' 3*95 

(а) Two grams of toluene require for nitration 4 ‘3 9 grams of 
potassium nitrate. One per cent, of this — 0'0439 gram; — remain- 
ing unused, represents 1 per cent, of impurity in the toluene. 
0-004522 Gram of potassium nitrate gives 1 c.c. of gas in the nitro- 
meter; 0*0439 gram therefore represents 9*72 c.c. Working with 
2 grams of toluene, 9*72 c.c. of gas in the nitrometer at N.T.P, 
represent 1 per cent, of impurity, 

(б) Five grams of potassium nitrate are used to nitrate 2 grams 
of toluene, but only 4*3966 grams are required. This is an excess 
of 0*6044 gram, which in the nitrometer would give 133'65 c.c. 
.of gas. 

(c) Two grams of toluene give 3*95 grams of dinitrotoluene. 
One per cent, of this — 0*0395 gram — as a deficit in the yield, repre- 
sents 1 per cent, of impurity in the toluene. 

Exam‘ples of Nitration, (a) Estimation hy Nitrom,eter.—Tlwo 
grams of toluene were nitrated with 5 grams of potassium nitrate. 
The liquid was made up to 150 c.c., and 15 c.c. were taken for the 
nitrometer estimation. (The 15 c.c. were measured from a small 
burette into the cup of the nitrometer, and 10 c.c. of pure sulphuric 
acid were used to liberate the gas.) 19*8 C.c. of gas at 16° were 
obtained, or 18'71 at N.T.P. For the whole 150 c.c. this was 
187-1 c.c. ; deducting the known excess used, namely, 133*65 c.c., 
leaves 53*45 c.c. As 9*72 c.c. represent 1 per cent, of impurity, 
53*4o c.c. represent 5*5 per cent, of impurity.. 

, The -following are the results of other estimations: 
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Pure toluene. 

160 c.c, liquids 15 c.c. 
taken, 

13*27 c.c. gas at N.T.P. 
For 160 c.c. liquid, 

■ 182-7C.C. 

From excess 

taken 133-6 

— 0-9 c.c. 
- 0-9/9-72 = _ 0-1 per 
cent. 

Toluene 100-1 per cent. 


Good toluene. 

175 C.C. liquid, 20 c.c. 
taken. 

16-7c,c.gasatN.T.P. 
For 175 c.c. liquid, 

137-37 C.C. 
From excess 133-65 

3-72 C.C. 

3-72/9-72 = 0-38 per 
cent. 

Toluene 100 — 0-38 = 
99-62 per cent. 


Poor toluene. 

150 c.c. liquid, 15 c.c. 
taken. 

18-64 c.c. gas at N.T.P 
For 150 c.c. liquid, 

186-4 c.c. 

From excess 133-6 

52-8 c.c. 

52-8/9-72 = 6-4' per 

cent. 

Toluene 100 ~ 6-4 — 
94-6 per cent. 


The sample of pure toluene shows more, than 100 per cent. ; this 
is due to experimental loss. It will be realised that if the 
potassium nitrate is not pure and dry, or if there is any loss before 
the filtrate is made up to a definite volume, less nitric acid is found, 
and this is indicated as a small increase in the percentage of 
toluene. 

(b) Mstimation by Weighing the Solid. — The solid dinitro-com- 
pound is transferred from the filter funnel to a watch-glass and 
set in a desiccator over sulphuric acid, or the watch-glass may be 
set over a beaker of boiling water, when the solid melts to a clear 
liquid with water beneath it. On cooling, the solid forms a firm 
mass, from which water is readily removed by filter paper; then, 
after a much shorter time in the, desiccator, the weight becomes 
constant. 

It was found that when the volume, after nitration, was made 
up to 150 c.c., approximately O'll gram of solid remained in solu- 
tion, and this amount is added to the weight found in the follow- 
ing examples. 

Two grams of ‘'pure” toluene gave 3*8337 grams of solid; add- 
ing 0*11 gram, the total dinitro-compound was 3’9437 grams; 100 
per cent, toluene should give 3*9564 grams, therefore the deficit 
is 0*0127 gram. 0*0395 G-ram deficit represents 1 per cent, of 
impurity, and 0*0127 gram 0*32 per cent. The toluene was there.- 
fore 100 — 0*32 = 99*68 per cent. . 

Two grams of a poor sample of toluene gave a deficit of 0*2573 
gram, that is, 0*2573/0*0395 = 6*5 per cent. The toluene was 
therefore 100 — 6*5 = 93*5 per cent. 


Estimation of Toluene by MisdhUity with Acetic Acid. 

Whilst engaged on this investigation, a report by Professor 
Orton was received describing the- experimental work detailed in 
his recent paper (this voh, p. 1055). He there showed that when 
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88 to 90 per cent, acetic acid is mixed with toluene in the propor- 
tions of 1 c.c. of acid to 0'8 c.c. of toluene, two layers are formed, 
and on raising the temperature, a point of complete miscibility is 
reached which is definite for the same strength of acid, and so 
sharply defined that it can be read to one-tenth of a degree. He 
showed also that . the temperature of miscibility of toluene rises 
regularly with the dilution of the acetic acid, and further, that 
for a given strength of acid the temperature of miscibility of 
toluene containing paraffin rises in direct proportion to the amount 
of paraffin present. 

Working with two strengths of acetic acid, 87-9 and 89 ‘5 per 
cent., and using pipettes of certain volumes, he prepared curves 
from which the percentage of a mixture of toluene and parafiiii 
could be found when the temperature of miscibility with one of 
these acids had been determined. The method is susceptible of 
great accuracy, but it is very troublesome to prepare acetic acid 
of a definite strength, and almost impossible to keep a concen- 
trated acid without absorption of moisture from the air, and, more- 
over, it requires so much care to carry out the process as set down 
by Professor Orton that it could scarcely be used as a commercial 
test. The following modification, consisting in the changing of 
an absolute to a comparative method, may, however, be carried 
out in any commercial laboratory. 

A quantity of concentrated acetic acid of unknown strength ’is 
taken, and with equal volumes of this, the temperatures of misci- 
bility with equal volumes of pure toluene, toluene with 5 per cent, 
of paraffins, and the sample of toluene to be tested, are found. 
Then, since the percentage of paraffins is proportional to the 
increase in the temperature of miscibility, the comparison of the 
rise of temperature of miscibility of the sample with that of the 
5 per cent, paraffin mixture gives the paraffin content of the 
sample. 

To carry out the test, there is required : 

(1) A quantity of pure toluene, which need not be synthetically 
pure, but might be considered as 100 per cent, quality. 

(2) A mixture of this toluene with 5 per cent, of paraffins, made 
by mixing 95 grams of toluene with 5 grams of paraffins of the 
same boiling point, prepared by the distillation of petrol. 

(3) Acetic acid, prepared by taking 100 grams of glacial acetic 
acid, adding a few c.c. of water, and, by trial with toluene in the 
proportions described below,. finding if two layers are formed and if 
the temperature of miscibility is somewhere between 25° and 30°. 

(4) The sample to be tested. 

The proportions of acetic acid and toluene found by Profe^ssor 
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Orion as suitable for tlie test may be adhered to, and two pipettes 
prepared, one delivering 1 c.c. and the other 0'8 c.c., or q^nantities 
in these proportions, but they need not be exact. The pipettes 
are made from narrow glass tubing, and must have fine capillary 
points to deliver very slowly. A test-tuhe T2 cm. in diameter 
serves as a vessel in which the miscibility point is determined, and 
while the test- is being made it may for convenience be fixed W 
the thermometer by a rubber band. The test is carried out as 
fellows. With the larger pipette, acetic acid is ran Into the test^ 
tube, and pure toluene is added from the smaller pipette. The 
tube is then fixed to the thermometer, which must be graduated 
in tenths of a degree. Water is heated in a beaker holding about 
2 litre?, the temperature being raised speedily, and by stirring with 
the thermometer and tube, an approximation to the miscibility 
point is found by noting the temperature when the two layers 
disappear and a homogeneous liquid is obtained, 

A little cold water is then added to the beaker, the flame is 
turned very low, the water thoroughly stirred, and as the tempera- 
ture slowly rises, the thermometer and tube are moved continuously 
in the water. As the miscibility point is approached, the two 
layers disappear, the liquid becomes opalescent, and then suddenly 
becomes transparent. This is the point at which the temperature 
is noted. By cooling the water in the beaker 1°, the test may be 
repeated. 

The same procedure is gone through with the 95 per cent, toluene 
and with the sample being examined, the tube being washed out 
thoroughly each time and dried in an air-oven. The following are 
results obtained: 

Pure 95 Per cent, 
toluene. toluene. Sample. 

(1) The miscibility temi>erature was SS-O” 38*3° 41-4® 

(2) Same sample on another day, 

the acid being difierent 33'4 40-3 44’0 

From (1) 38-3° - 32® = 6-3°, and 41-4® - 32® = 9-4®. A rise of 6-3® 
ropresents 5 per cent, of impurity, 9*4® represents 7*4 per cent. 

' From (2) 40*3® ~ 33*4® = .6-9®, -and 44-0®,™ 33*4°A 10*0®. A; rise ■ ol d* 9® 
represents 6 per cent, of impurity, 1G*6® represents 7*6 per cent. 

It is seen that the strength of the acid does not require to be 
known : it has only & remain constant during the time that three 
portions are withdrawn, and the pipettes do hot require to be of 
any definite volume, although they Amust deliver precisely the 
same voranie each, time. 

The three tests might be carried out simultaneously by having- 
three test-tubes attached .to the thermometer, one with each mixture, 

VOL. OXV* 3 F 
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and tlie tliree points of miscibility determined as the temperature 
of tlie water is raised. 

When the same sample of toluene 'was tested by the different 
methods, the following results were obtained : 


From specific gravity curve 92*3 per cent. 

From lutrometer estimation after nitration 92-9 ,, 

By -weighing dinitro-eompound ■92'6 „ 

By temperature of miscibility with acetic acid 92-5 „ 


Gonclitsiofis . — The specific gravity of commercial toluene gives a 
fair indication of the amount of impurity present; the estimation 
of the temperature of miscibility -with acetic acid is quickly done, 
and, although a comparative method, if skilfully carried out is 
trustworthy; the nitration and estimation of the excess of nitric 
acid by the nitrometer is believed to be the most accurate test 
and indicates the total nitration which has taken place, and the 
weighing of the solid after nitration gives the actiial practical 
yield of niiro-compound. 

By none of the methods, under ordinary conditions of working, 
can an accuracy closer than one-half per cent, be expected, 

The Tbchxical ConnEGE, 

Dokpee. [Kcccm’d, October IQth, 1910.] 


CXXIX. — 1 : Z’Benzodiazolearsinic Acids and their 
Reduction Products. 

,By Eobebt Eeginald Baxter and Robert George Pargher. 

Since the discovery of salvarsan (Ehrlich and Bertheim, Eer., 1912, 
45, 756), many attempts have been made to prepare derivatives 
or closely allied products which would render unnecessary the some- 
what elaborate technique involved in the clinical use of the original 
compound, which, o-wing to its pronounced acidity, has tO' be con- 
verted into the disodium salt, in turn alkaline in reaction, before 
use. Neosalvarsan, the sodium iV-methyienesulphiuate of salvarsan, 
introduced to avoid these difficulties, possesses many advantages, 
such as ready solubility and neutral reaction, but, in spite of these, 
there is a consensus of opinion in favour of salvarsan, as its spiro- 
chjeticidal action appears to he stronger and more certain. 

In this and in other caSes the a^mpts have led to the formation 
of acid derivatives giving neufcrar salts with alkalis. The authors 
desired, on the other hand, to obtain hydrochlorides soluble in 
water and suffidently less acid in reaction than salvarsan to admit 
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ol‘ fclieii* direct use, and it was with this object in view ■ that the 
present investigation was commenced, since it was considered prob- 
able that the hydrochlorides of the arsenobenzenes derived from 
1 : 3-beiizodiasole (beiizoglyoxaline) ^votild fulfil these requirements. 
Further, considering the properties of the glyoxaliue nucleus, they 
might be expected to exert acidic as well as basic properties, and 
thus closely resemble salvarsan itself. 

Additional interest would attach to such coinpoiiiids in view of 
their relationship to 3 : 4 : 5 ; 3' : 4^ : 5^-hexa-aminoarsenobenzene and 
its A-methyl derivatives (D.R.-P. 286667, 286668, 286854, 286855, 
294276; E.P. 7488aud8041 of 1913; IT.S.P. 1081079; Benda, Jirr., 
1914, 47, 1316; Karrer, Aer., 1916, 49, 1448), which are stated to 
possess the unexpected property of dissolving in alkali hydrogen 
carbonates, forming carbamates with the same degree of alkalinity 
as that of normal blood serum and a relatively low toxicity 
(D.R.-P. 269660; E.P. 1667 of 1914). 

So far as the authors are aware, the beuzodiazolearsinic acids 
have not been examined, Bertheim {Ber., 1911, 44, 3092), who 
described 3 : 4-diaininophenylarsinic acid and several of its deriv- 
atives, making no mention of them. They are, however, readily 
obtained by the well-known reaction of ortho-diamines with formic 
or acetic acid, whereby the acyl derivative first formed suffers 
loss of a molecule of water if a monoacyl, or of a molecule of acid 
if a diacyl derivative, with consequent closing of the ring (compare 
Ladenburg, Ber,, 1875, 8, 677; Wundt, Ber,, 1878, 11, 826). 

The comparative stability of 3 : 4:<lia€etylaminQpheni/larsinic acid, 
which crystallises from boiling water unchanged, and does not alter 
save for slight decomposition when heated at 250°/20 mm., and, 
generally, the stability of diacyi-o-diamines (compare Bistrzyeki 
and Ulffers, Ber., 1890, 23, 1876), seems to indicate that in the 
absence of anhydrides the reaction proceeds with intermediate 
formation of a monoacyi deiivative, 

Q : Q-Diammo-m-tolylarsinic acid (I), which, together with 3:4- 
diamiiiophenylarsinic acid (Bertheim, loc. dt.), formed the starting 
material for the investigation, was obtained by the reduction of 
5~iiitro-6-amino-TO-tolylarsinic acid (this vol., p. 989) with sodium 
hyposulphite. It undergoes all the condensations typical of an 
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0- diamine, giving, for example, -with sodium nitrite in acid solution, 

1- methyl-l:2:^-he7izotriazole~^-arsinic acid (II), and with, pken- 
anthraqiiiiioiie, A.-methi/lphenanth}''aphen€mn-e-2-arsinic acid (III). 
Tke latter derivative shows the colour reactions characteristic of 
plienantiiraplieiiazine. 

Witli boiling glacial formic acid, the acids readily yielded 
l-meiliyl-liZ-henzodiazole-b-arsmic acid (IV) and \ '.Tf-b enmdiazole- 
b-arshhic acid (V) respectively. 


CH„ KH 


H„0,As 



NH 

/Y>h 

HgOgAsI^^ ilN 

(V) 


The action of acetic acid did not proceed quite so smoothly. 
3 : 4-I)iamiiiophenyIarsinic acid, although stated (Bertheim, loc. dt.) 
to be readily soluble in acetic acid, is far from being so, and, on 
boiling with acetic acid, acetic anhydride, or a mixture of the two, 
gives rise to very highly coloured products, which are difficult to 
purify. If the reaction is carried out as described in the experi- 
mental portion of this paper, the main product is Z -A-diacetyl- 
aminophenflarsiniG acid, which, on heating with water in a sealed 
tube at 130°, yields 2-viethylA :3-henzodiazoh-5-aninic acid (VI). 
In the case of the higher homologue, the desired reaction takes 
place predominantly, with the formation of 2 :7 -dimethyl-! iZ- 
hemodiazole-b-arsimc acid (VII), Incidentally, it may be men- 
tioned that it has since been found that if 3 : 4-diaminopheiiylarsinic 
acid, dissolved in the requisite amount of sodium hydroxide (40 per 
cent, solution) to form the monosodium salt, is treated with 
sufficient acetic anhydride to neutralise the sodium hydroxide and 
form acetic acid with the water present, and then boiled, the main 
product of the reaction is the benzodiazole derivative. 



OH3NH ' 



haasI^.— ■■■; ::: 

Jn ; 

(VI.) 

(VII.) 

jSTH 

A,..' ' 


m — ^l^yAsrAsi^y- . ''N 
(Vin.) 

The reduction of the above acids with liypophosphorous acid, 
although it proceeds normally, leads to gelatinous products difficult 
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to handle, and consequently the reduction was carried out hy means 
of sodium hyposulphite. This gives pale yellow arsenohenzenes, 
insoluble in water, which were converted into hydrochlorides by 
precipitating their solutions in acetic acid with excess of hydro- 
chloric acid, or by treating the suspensions of the bases in water 
with just sufficient hydrochloric acid to bring about solution, and 
precipitating as before. The hydrochlorides form pale yellow 
powders, soluble in water, but very sparingly so in the usual organic 
solvents. Their aqueous solutions react strongly acid to litmus, 
but neutral to methyl-orange. 

It was expected that this acidity would prove too great for pur- 
poses of intravenous injection, and that it would be difficult to 
distinguish between the effect due to the acidity and that due to 
the arsenic compound. This was confirmed hy experiments with 
^:M^-arseno-l:Z:V:%^-henzodiazole (VIII) by Miss Soref, of the 
Wellcome Physiological Eesearch Laboratories. 

Expeeimental. 

3 : 4,~Diam.inopli mylar sinic A dd. 

The preparation of considerable quantities of this acid was 
carried out according to the directions given by Bertlieim (Joe. cit.)^ 
save that it was found advisable to omit the boiling of the solution 
after the reduction with sodium hyposulphite, as this diminished 
the yield and gave a more highly coloured product. 


1 :Z-Benzodiazole-^-arsinic A ml (V). 

Ten grams of 3 : 4-diaminophenylai'sinic acid were boiled under 
a reflux condenser for six hours with 100 c.c. of glacial formic acid. 
After removal of the excess of formic acid by distillation, water 
was added, when 7-5 grams of crystalline material rapidly 
separated. To remove adhering traces of colouring matter, the 
product was treated with charcoal in dilute alkaline solution. On 
making neutral to methyl-orange, crystallisation commenced at 
once, practically the whole bmng recovered in a pure state. 

l :Z-Benzodiazole-?i-arsinic acid crystallises from water, in which 
it is sparingly soluble, in clusters, of minute, fl,atten6d prisms, which 
are anhydrous. On heating, it gradually darkens above 250° and 
decomposes rapidly about 297° (corr.). 

Found: N = ll-4;As=S0-8. 

, CbH 70 ,.N. 2 As (242T) requires N = il*6j As=30’9G per cent. 
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0 ; 5^-Arseno~l : 3 : : 3'-benzodiazole (VIII). 

A soliitdon of 5 grams of 1 ; S-benzodiazole-S-arsinic acid in 
100 c.c. of water containing 1‘2 grams of sodium hydroxide was 
treated witli 50 grams of sodium hyposulphite and 11 ‘5 grams of 
magnesium chloride dissolved in 300 c.c, of water, and the mixture 
heated, with stirring, at 60° for two hours in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide, by which time the precipitation of the yellow 
arsenobenzeiie was complete. After cooling, the product was 
collected, well washed with water, suspended in 90 c.c. of water, 
dissolved by the addition of sufficient hydrochloric acid to form the 
clihydrochloride, filtered from traces of undissolved matter, and 
precipitated by pouring into an equal volume of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. The hydrochloride was collected, well washed 
with alcohol and ether, and dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid . 
The yield amounted to 3’9 grams. 

5 : 5^-/1 rsc«.o-l : 3 : 1^ : Z’-hemodiazole is obtained as a bright yellow 
powder practically insoluble in water or the usual organic solvents, 
sparingly, if at all, soluble in methyl alcohol containing hydro- 
chloric acid, hut fairly readily so in 50 per cent, acetic acid. The 
(Uliydroehloride forms a pale yellow powder soluble in water, very 
sparingly so' in methyl alcohol or ethyl alcohol, and quite insoluble 
in acetone or ether. The aqueous solution reacts acid to litmus, 
l5ut neutral to methyl-orange. After drying in a vacuum over- 
night, it retains solvent equivalent to twm molecides of water. 

Found: N = ll-3; As = 30-2 ; Cl^lS'S. 

G,,4H3oN4As 2,2HCI,2H20 (493T) requires N = As = S0*4; 

Cl~14'4 per cent. 

3 :A-BiacfityIm7imophe'nylarsime Acid and %Methyl~l lA-hmizo- 
diazole-h’^rsimc Add (Yl). 

Experiments in which diaminophenylarsinic acid was heated with 
glacial acetic acid, with acetic anhydride, with acetyl chloride and 
pyridine, or with acetic anhydride in the presence of a trace of 
sulplmric acid, were unsuccessful, owing to the consiclerahle amount 
of decomposition which occurred. It was found, however, that if 
the acid, dissolved in methyl alcohol, was treated with a mixture 
of acetic acid and acetic anhydride, and the methyl alcohol then 
removed as completely as possible by distilla,tion on the water-bath, 
the re.sulting solution, after heating to active boiling for four hours, 
gave an excellent yield of a product, which, from its composition, 
proved to be the diacetyl derivative of diaminophenylarsinic acid. 

Z'A-Bmeetylaminophenylurdnic acM> crystallises from water, in 
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wMcli it is fairly readily soluble, as a felted mass of fine needles 
wliicli retain from 2 to 2 '5 per cent, of solvent. 

Found: loss at 110*^ (two specimens) 2'6, 2'2. 

In dried material : N = 8*8 ; As = 23'8. 

CioHigOgNaAs (316-1) requires N, = 8‘9; As = 23’7 per cent. 

As tbe product did not lose acetic acid wlien heated to 250°/ 
20 mm., it was heated with ten times its weight of water in a sealed 
tube for four hours at 130°, when the desired reaction took place 
almost completely. 

2-M ethyl-1 :^~henzodi-a 2 ole-^-arsinic acid crystallises from water, 
in which it is somewhat sparingly soluble, in minute needles contain- 
ing two' and a-half molecules of water of crystallisation, the last half 
molecule being removed with difficulty at 110°, but fairly readily 
at 120°. After drying at 110°, it darkens on heating above 250° 
and decomposes at about 270° (corr,). 

Found: loss at 110°= 15*6. 

CgH 903 N’ 2 As, 2 |-H 20 requires H 2 O = 15'0 per cent. 

In dried material: C = 37-3; H = 3'8,; N = 10-7; As = 29*3. 
CsHgOsNaAs (266-1) requires 0 = 37-5; H = 3-6; lSr=10-9; As = 29-3 
per cent. 

2 : 2’ -Dimethyl-h : ^^-arseno-1 : 3 : ; Z^-henzodiazole. 

This was pi-epared in the same manner as 5 : 5^-arseno-l : 3 : : 3^- 

benzodiazole, which it resembles very closely in its properties. 

The diJi<ydrochloride forms a pale yellow powder, soluble in water, 
but almost completely insoluble in methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, 
ether, or acetone. After drying in a vacuum for twenty-four 
hours, it retains solvent approximating to three molecules of water. 
In aqueous solution it reacts acid to litmus but neutral to methyl- 
orange. 

Found: N = 10*3; Cl = 12*7; As = 28-0. 

CioHi4N4As2,2HGl,3H20 (539-1) requires N = 10-4; Cl = 13*l; 

As =27*8 per cent. 

^ :%-Biamind~m.--tolylarsimc Acid (I). 

A solution of 8-6 grams of 5-nitro-6-amiiio-OT-tolylarsinic acid in 
75 c.c. of water and 6-2 c.c. of lOA-sodium hydroxide was cooled 
to ' — 1° and treated^ ■ in one. operation, while ■ stirring . vigorously, 
with 20*4 grams of sodium hyposulphite. When the reaction was 
complete, as shown by the change in colour, the solution was 
filtered, treated with 8*1 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (D T12), and the 
resulting acid, which separated in the course of a few minutes, 
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collected, v/asiied witk water, and recrystallised from water, in 
whicK it is sparingly soluble in the cold, hut fairly readily so on 
•warming. It separates in colourless needles, which contain between 
one and a-half and two molecules of water of crystallisation. It 
dissolves fairly readily in methyl alcohol or acetic acid, but is very 
sparingly soluble in ether, benzene, or petroleum. Its solution in 
dilute hydrochloric acid gives a characteristic, deep violet color- 
ation with a drop of a dilute solution of potassium dichromate. 
It appears to decompose slowly on keeping. 

Loss at 110® = ll-2, 

CyHjjOgNoASjl-IHaO requires 9’ 9 per cent, 
C7 Hii 03K2 As, 2H2O requires 12'8 per cent. 

Ill dried material : N = 11*3 ; As = 30*4, 

C7H11O3N2AS (246*1) requires ]Sr = ll'4; As=30*5 per cent. 
l-MethyI-l'.2‘.^-benzotriazole-o-arsinic acid iJLT) was obtained by 
treating a solution of 3 : 4-diamino-m-tolylarsinic acid in dilute 
hydrochloric acid with a molecular proportion of sodium nitrite. 
It forms a crystalline powder very sparingly soluble in water, but 
more readily so in alcohol. It crystallises from 50 per cent, 
alcohol in minute, colourless, glistening needles, which are 
anhydrous, and gradually decompose on heating above 280'^. 
Found: K = 16'6. ■ 

G7Hg03NgAs (257*1) requires l!T = 16*4 per cent. 
i-Methylphe7iaMhmphenmhie-%arsinic acid (III) was obtained 
by the condensation of molecular proportions of phenanthraqiiinone 
and 3 : 4-diamino- m-tolylarsinic acid in acetic acid solution. It forms 
an amorphous, yellow powder, sparingly soluble in -water and the 
usual organic solvents. With concentrated sulphuric acid, it 
develops an eosin-xed colour, with nitric acid a cherry-red, and with 
hydrochloric acid an insoluble red compound. The colour is dis- 
charged in all three cases by dilution with water. It dissolves in 
dilute sodium carbonate or sodium hydroxide, but a flocculent pre- 
cipitate of the sodium salt is thrown down on the addition of 
excess of the reagent. ■ ; ' 

Found: K=6*4.. 

Cb^HirjOgNaAs (418*2) requires N ==6*7 per cent. 

I'M ethyl -I'.^-henzodiazoh-^Tsinic Acid (TV). 

Two grams or 3 : 4-diamiiio-m4oiylarsinio acid v;ere boiled with 
20 c.e. of glacial formic acid for six hours. The isolation of the 
product, was carried out as in the case of 1 :3-'hen2odiazole-5-arsiiiic 
acid, save that the treatment with charcoal was found to Im more 
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effective in acid solution. The air-dried product contains only- 
traces of moisture and resembles the lower homologue very closely 
in its properties. It dissolves sparingly in water and crystallises 
ill minute, prismatic needles, which darken when heated above 
280 ° and melt and decompose at about 300° (corr,). 

Found: loss at 110°= 1*3. 

In dried material: N = 10*8; As = 29-4. 

CgHaOglSro^s (256-1) requires N = 10-9; As = 29-3 per cent. 


7 : 1 ' -Dimethyl-b : b’-arseno-l : 3 : 1' : -henzodiazole. 

This was obtained by the reduction of the above acid with sodium 
hyposulphite in the manner previously described (p. 1376), as a 
■pale yellow powder, insoluble in water and the usual organic 
solvents, but moderately soluble in acetic acid. The corresponding 
dih^jdrochloride forms a pale yellow, granular powder soluble in 
water, but insoluble in meth 3 d alcohol, ethyl alcohol, ether, or 
acetone. After drying for twenty-four hours under greatly 
reduced pressure, it retained solvent corresponding with two 
molecules of water. 

Found: I:7 = 10-6; As = 28-6; 01=13-1. 

CifiHi4N.iAs2,2HCl,2H20 (521-1) requires K = 10-75; As==28-8; 

01=13-6 per cent. 


^'.l-Dimethyl-lxZ-henzodiazole-^-aj'dmc Acid (VII). 

This acid was obtained by the prolonged action (six to eight 
hours) of boiling acetic acid on 5 : 6-diamino-w-tolylarsinic acid, 
the isolation being carried out in the usual manner. It is some- 
what soluble in boiling water, but sparingly so in cold, and 
separates from the former in minute, prismatic needles which 
contain two molecules of water of crystallisation. 

Found: loss at 110° = 12*2. 

Ci}Hij 03 H 2 As, 2 H 20 requires ll’S per cent. 

In dried material: N = 10'6yAs = 27*9, 27-5. 

CgHjiOaN.^As (270‘1) requires N.= 10-4j As = 27'7o per cent. 

2 : 7 : 2^^ i l^-Tetramethyl-^ : h^-arsmo-l : 3 : ; V-lemodiazole. 

The above acid was readily reduced to the corresponding arseno- 
benzene by sodium hyposulphite, under the conditions previously 
employed. The arsenol^enzene closely resembles those already 
descri'bed in its physical and chemical properties. The dihydro- 
chloride forms a pale yellow powder soluble in water, but insoluble 
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in fclie usual organic solvents. After drying for twenty-four hours 
in a vacuum, it retains solvent corresponding with approximately 
two molecules of water. 

Found: N-lO'Oj As = 27-3; Cl ==12-3. 

Ci8His^^VH. 2HC1,2H20 (549*1) requires N = 10-2; As = 27-3; 

01 = 12*9 per cent- 

WeIjLOOJIE CHEMIOXti RBSEABOa LA.130aA.T0aiBS, 

LoNDOisr, E.C. 1 . \Iteceivccl, October 27th, 1919.] 


CXXX.— TAe Equilibrium between Carbon, Hydrogen, 
and Methane. 

By Hubert Frank Coward and Stanley Pierce Wilson. 

Equilibrium in the system C-i-2H2 = CH 4 is more suited to experi- 
mental study, ill one respect, than the more commonly investigated 
high-temperature dissociations, such as those of water, carbon 
dioxide, and hydrogen chloride. The proportion of methane in 
equilibrium with carbon and hydrogen diminishes with increasing 
temperature, and hence ivhen equilibrium is once established in 
the zone of reaction, the cooling of the gaseous mixture on its 
removal from the carbon is not accompanied by an alteration in 
composition. It is a simple matter to ensure the absence of 
elementary carbon from any but the zone of measured temperature 
in which the equilibrium is attained. 

The synthesis of methane from its elements was achieved by 
Bone and Jordan (T., 1897, 71 , 41; 1901, 79, 1042), who found 
that ■when a stream of hydrogen was passed over carbon at about 
1200°, the resulting gaseous mixture was hydrogen containing, 
ir-Qughly, 1 per cent, of methane and no other hydrocarbon. This 
synthesis was confirmed by Bone and Coward (T., 1910, 97, 1219), 
who obtained an almost theoretical yield of methane from 0*0824 
gram, ofi., carbon. 

The decomposition of methane into carbon and hydrogen, with'^ 
out the permanent formation of any detectable amount of any 
other hydrocarbon, was demonstrated by Bone and Coward (T., 
1908, 9a 1197). ' 

The above-mentioned experiments, the forerunners of those now 
to be described, indicate that .the equilibrium mixture at 
1000 — -1200° -contained, roughly, X per cent, of methane. 

The deterj^nination of equilibrium values in the system has been 
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attacked in two otlier quarters. Mayer and Altmayer (Ber.^ 
1907, 40, 2134) carried out experiments with, the aid of a catalyst 
at temperatures ranging from 475° to 625°, and declared that 
Bone and Jerdaii’s methane formed at 1200° could not have arisen 
by the direct union of carbon and hydrogen. Pring (T., 1910, 
97, 498) found that a carbon rod lightly coated with platinum 
gave the value 0'55 per cent, of methane in equilibrium at 1200° 
and 0‘30 per cent, at 1500°. Finally, Pring and Fairlie (T., 1912, 
101, 91) conducted experiments under high pressures, and, assum- 
ing the law of mass action to hold down to atmospheric pressure, 
calculated the following equilihriiim values : 

Amorphous carbon. Graphite. 

1200° 0-36 per cent, of methane 0*24 per cent, of methane 

1500° 0-21 „ „ 0-07 

The series of experiments, the results of which are recorded 
below, were conducted in essentially the same way as those 
described in detail by Bone and Coward (loc. cit.)^ except that the 
gaseous products of reaction were passed backwards and forwards 
over the carhon used until analysis showed the attainment of con- 
stancy of composition. The porcelain tube used to contain the 
reacting substances was, as before, set up coaxially with a wider 
one, through which dry hydrogen was passed. The wider tube was 
heated electrically by means of a platinum wire resistance. The 
temperature of the inner tube was, at 1100°, constant, witbin ±6°, 
for a length of 10 to 15 cm. (in different furnaces), which was 
ample to contain the carbon used. The latter was held in a quartz 
boat or in an open quartz tube just narrow enough to pass freely 
into the porcelain tube. 

The temperature of the reaction zone was measured by means 
of a platinum and platinum-rhodium thermo-junction lying in 
the inner porcelain tube, but encased in a thin quartz tube; one 
wire was insulated from the other by running it through a fine 
quartz tube. The thermo-couple was standardised by means of 
lithium chloride (m. p. 605°), antimony (m. p. 628°), an alloy of 
80 per cent, of copper and 20 per cent, of tin (m. p. 738°), 
potassium carbonate (m. p. 835°), and electrolytic copper (in. p. 
"1084°).':' 

The gaseous products were collected direct from the furnace over 
a mixture of glycerol and water, and before being re-passed into 
the furnace were dried by passage through a, U-tube containing 
fragments of dry stick potassium ■hydroxide. 

The electrolytic hydrogen and the carbon were prepared as 
described by Bone and Coward,. The methane was obtained by 
interaction between aluminium carbide and water, washed with 

3 2 
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ainmoiiiacal cuprous chloride and sulphuric acid, and collected after 
air liad been displaced from the apparatus used for the prepara- 
tion. Hydrogen was then removed by liq^iief action of the gas by 
means of liquid air, and subsequent distillation. This procedure 
was proved to afford a satisfactory means for removing hydrogen 
from large volumes of methane. It cannot, hov/ever, be recom- 
mended for removing air from methane; methane must be pre- 
pared free from air in the first place miless large quantities of the 
gas are sacrificed during the fractional distillation after 
liquefaction. 

Experiments at 1100*^. 

Synthesis of Methane . — Pure dry hydrogen was passed over 
1 gram of carbon (ash, 0*06 per cent.) at the rate of about 1 litre 
per hour until from 5 to 6 litres of gas had been collected. A 
litre of this was measured and treated with palladium foil; the 
resulting concentrate was measured and analysed. The residual 
4 to 6 litres of the gas, once passed over carbon, were re-passed 
at the same rate as before, and a sample was taken for analysis 
after concentration. The residual gas was then passed twice again 
over the heated carbon, and again sampled for analysis. The 
results of the analysis, calculated back to the unconceutrated mix- 
tures, are (in percentages) : 


1st passage, 2nd passage. 3rd passage. 

Carbon monoxide 0-07 0-16 0*51 

Methane 0-46 0'70 0-65 

Mtrogen 0-21 0-51 0-67 

The experiment was repeated with the same sample of carbon: 

1st passage. 2nd passage. 3i'd passage. 4th passage. 

Carbon monoxide 0*13 0-23 0-32 0-47 

Methane,. 0*43 0-68 0-64 0-67 

Mtrogen 0*26 0-49 0'66 0-69 


Each experiment shovrs an accumulation of methane during the 
first and second passage of the gas over the carbon, but thence- 
forth the methane content remained practically constant. 

The nitrogen content is a measure of the leaking in of air during 
the experiment and analysis, and in itself is unimportant. The 
carbon monoxide, due in part to air ajid in part to a slight 
oxidising action by the glaze of the heated tube, raises the question 
as to whether carbon monoxide may some important part in 
the synthesis. It is just eonceivahle, although contrary to the 
results of other investigations,^ that carbon monoxide would be 

* Boii€ and Coward {T-, 1908, S3, 1987) showed that when a mixture of 
98 per cent, of hyfirogen and 2 per cent, of caibon monoxide was passed 
through a porcelain tube at 1100" in the absence of carbon, no more than 
0*03 p« oTOt. of methane was preset in the issuing gas. 
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reducM Toy tiie large excess of liydrogen present to methane and 
water; the latter would regenerate carbon monoxide by reaction 
with carbon. If carbon monoxide acted as a catalyst in the 
synthesis, then the two reactions — ^whatever they might be precisely 
— indicated as A and B in the scheme 

0 CH, 



CO 


would each be fast in comparison with the bate of the direct 
synthesis. Hence the accnniulation of carbon monoxide exhibited 
in the experiments would only be possible provided that the 
reversion of methane to carbon and hydrogen were a very rapid 
reaction indeed when the methane was increased above about 0*7 
per cent. That this is not the case is shown by experiments (below) 
on the decomposition of methane at 1100°. The carbon monoxide 
is therefore produced as a side reaction between carbon and water 
vapour, and plays no part in the formation of at least the great 
proportion of the methane found, 

DeGOtn'position of Methane.— A. mixture containing 2*0 per cent, 
of methane and 98*0 per cent, of hydrogen was passed over the 
same sample of carbon, eight times in all. The gas was sampled 
from time to time for analysis as before. The results were (in 
percentage) : 

2nd passage, 5th passage. Sth passage. 


Carbon monoxide 0-45 0-65 0-92 

Methane 1*18 0’64 0-61 

Nitrogen 0*49 0*52 1-04 


Here, again, the steady formation of carbon monoxide is evident, 
whilst the methane-content becomes constant at or before the fifth 
passage, and shows the attainment of equilibrium, as in the 
synthetic experiments. 

Synthesis and Decoviposition of Methane in the Presence of 
Nickel. — One gram of the pure carbon was intimately mixed with 
1 gram of nickel oxide, obtained by igniting the nitrate, and the 
mixture heated to 300° in hydrogen until no more water vapour 
was formed, and then raised gradually io 1100° in a current of 
hydrogen. The gas issuing from the tube was collected and re- 
passed three times; analysis showed it to contain: carbon mon- 
oxide=l“29, methane = 0*61, nitrogen = 0*49 per cent. 

The decomposition of methape was condueted with a mixture 
containing 5'7 per cent, of methane and 94*3 per cent, of hydrogen. 
After five passages over the saipie mixture of carbon and nickel, the 
gas contained; carbon monoxide = 1 ’27, methane =0*57, nitrogen = 
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1-33 per cent. The increase in carbon monoxide is ascribed to the 
well-known difficulty of reducing finely divided nickel oxide com- 
pletely in hydrogen. 

Collection of Eesults at 1100°. — The equilibrium values indicated 


above are: ' , 

Carbon-Nickel 
Pure carbon. mixture. 

»Syntbesis (i) 0*65 ; (ii) 0-67 0-61 

Becomposition 0-61 0-57 


The mean value for the equilibrium amount of methane at 
1100° is therefore 0-62 per cent. 


Experiments at 1000°. 

Synthesis of Methane. — The synthesis of methane from the 
highly purified carbon used in the experiments at 1100° proved to 
be -too slow for the attainment of equilibrium at 1000°. A less 
pure sample containing 0’5 per cent, of incombustible matter 
(silica) gave the following percentage results in an experiment con- 
ducted in a similar manner to the corresponding experiment at 
1100 °. 

1st passage. 2nd passage. 3rd passage. 4th passage. 


Carbon monoxide 0-05 0-10 0-17 0*28 

Methane 1-06 0-97 0-96 1-OG 

Nitrogen 0*15 0-44 0-32 031 


Equilibrium is evidently established from the first. The carbon 
monoxide-content is much lower than in the experiments at 1100°, 
and although increasing throughout, has no appreciable influence 
on the methane- content of the gases. The high value for nitrogen 
in the second experiment is most probably due to a small in-leakage 
of air during the concentration of the sample of gas analysed. 

An experiment with 1 gram of carbon containing 4 per cent, of 
platinum, finely disseminated, gave similar values: 

1st passage. 2n.d passage. 

0*07 O-IO 

1-09 1-08 

0-09 0*19 

Decomjyosition of Methane.-^A mixture containing 2‘0 per cent, 
of methane and 98*0 per centt of hydrogen gave in two separate 
expenmeiits ; 


First experiment. Second 

r- — experiment. 
3rd passage. 5th passage. 2nd passage. 

Carbon monoxide 0*19 \ 0*41 0*56 

Methane 1*16 ' 1*13 1-OC 

Nitrogen ..... ■ 0-83 V ■ ^ 0^^ 0-69 


Carbon monoxide 

Methane 

Nitrogen 
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Synthesis and Decom'position of Methane in Presence of Nickel. 
— The same sample of a carbon— nickel mixture as was used for 
the experiments at 1100° gave the following results at 1000°. 
Starting with pure hydrogen, samples of the unconcentrated gases 
showed on analysis an approximately constant content of methane 
from the second to the sixth passages. The methane then present 
was determined accurately after concentration of the mixture: 
carbon monoxide = 2-2, methane = 1-23, nitrogen = 0-7 per cent. 
The decomposition of a 3’7 per cent, methane mixture gave, in 
similar circumstances, a constant content of methane from the 
third to the seventh passage. The final composition was: carbon 
monoxide = 1*1, methane = 1*18, nitrogen = l‘2 per cent. 

Collection of EesuUs at 1000°. — The equilibrium values 
indicated above are: 

Carbon (O-S per Carbon-4 per 
cent, of ash), cent, of platinum. Carbon-Hxckel. 


Synthesis l-Ol 1*09 1*23 

Decomposition 1-13; 1’06 — 1-18 


The mean value for the equilibrium amount of methane at 1000° 
is therefore 1*12 per cent. 

Experiments at 850°. 

The reaction between carbon and hydrogen proved to be too 
slow at 850° for equilibrium to be reached at that temperature 
within a reasonable period of time in the apparatus employed. 
Experiments with the nickel-carbon mixture were more successful. 
Synthetic experiments with a slow stream of gas showed that from 
the sixth to the eighteenth passage the methane content remained 
constant, according to the approximate results of analyses of un- 
concentrated samples of the mixture. The methane present at the 
end of the eighteenth passage was determined after concenbration : 
carbon monoxide = 0‘5, methane = 2*60, nitrogen = l*3 per cent. 
Corresponding experiments on the decomposition of methane, 
carried out with a very slow stream of gas, showed constant com- 
position between the second and fifth passages of the gas: carbon 
monoxide = 0*2, methane = 2*4, nitrogen =0*6 per cent. 

The equilibrium amount of methane at 850° is therefore 2*5 per 
cent.'' ; " ■ ■■■ ’ . 

Experiments at 650°. 

Hydrogen and methane were separately heated for prolonged 
periods in contact with carbon at 650°. In no case did the analyses 
of the resulting mixtures indicate ^hhat equilibrium could be 
attained within any reasonable peri<^. of time, althongb attempts 
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were made to activate tlie carlion by means of finely divided nickel, 
(a) by grinding together nickel oxide and pure carbon, and reducing 
in hydrogen at 300°^ (h) by igniting a mixture obtained by 
evaporating nickel nitrate in the presence of excess of finely divided 
carbon, and heating finally in hydrogen at 300°; (c) by absorbing 
nickel nitrate in small pieces of porous porcelain, igniting, and 
depositing carbon by the prolonged passage of methane over the 
heated solid. 

It is not concluded that it is impossible to prepare carbon in a 
sufficiently active state to attain equilibrium at this temperature, 
but the ciaiiii of Mayer and Altmayer (loc. dt.) to have succeeded 
at still lower temperatures is much weakened by the fact that they 
record no attempt to discover whether their gaseous products con- 
tained carbon monoxide. If, as it seems fair to assume, therefore, 
they overlooked carbon monoxide, much of their so-called methane 
may have had no actual existence. That there must have been 
carbon monoxide present in their products can scarcely be doubted 
in view of, first, the presence of large amounts of nitrogen, and, 
secondly, their use of somewhat large amounts of nickel, which, as 
is known, is difficult to obtain free from nickel oxide by reduction 
of the latter at a low temperature. 

V 

Summary and G on elusions. 

The percentage composition of the equilibriinn mixtures of 
methane and hydrogen , in contact with amorphous carbon at atmo- 
spheric' pressure is . 

1100°. 1000°. 850b 

Methane...... 0-6 . ■ !■! 2-5 

Hydrogen 99*4 98-9 97-5 

These values will doubtless be capable of correlation by means of 
a thermodynamical equation, when the specific heats of the three 
reacting substances are known, together with the heat of formation 
of methane. Information as to the specific heat of methane at 
high temperatures is, however, wanting at present, and the heat of 
combustion of methane has apparently not been determined with 
a gas of sufficient purity. Calculation of the mean value of the 
latter betv/een 850° and 1100° from the experimental values for 
the equilibrium, by means of the integrated form of the equation 

^logZ" __ Q 

■ ^ ^ ^ ~ - ^ 

.gives the value 18,^ with possible error of perhaps a 
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CXXXL — The Properties of Ammonium Nitrate. 
Part 1. The Freezing Point and Transition- 
temperatures. A 

By Reginald George Early and Thomas Martin Lowry. 


Ammonium nitrate is remarkable amongst salts both for its easy 
fusibility and for the fact that the salt exists in not fewer than 
five crystalline forms, the ranges of stability of which are marked 
by a series of four well-defined transition-temperatures. These 
different forms are conveniently named, in the same way as the 
various forms of iron, by Greek letters, starting with the form 
which is stable at the lowest temperatures. 

The crystalline forms of these modifications, and the published 
data in reference to the transition-temperatures, are set out in the 
following table. 


Table I, 

Changes of State in Ammonium Nitrate. 


Form of Crystalline 
salt. system. 

Liquid — 

e Cubic 

S *Riiombohedral 

y fRhombic 

8 Rhombic 


Change 





of 

state. 

Transition 

.-temperature. 


1. 

to 

liq. 

j 

165—166 

P,.165° 

, 168°, 165-2°. 




' 127“, 124—125°, 

, 124°, 123-5— 125-5°, , 

u 

to 

. J 

125-6°, 

122-6® 126-2®, 

124-0—. 

j 


1 

12S-6“, 

, 125-0® 

. 125 ■2L 


1 



(87®, 82 

•5—86® 

, 81°, 82-5— 86-5°, 

r y 

to 

S \ 

! 82-8®, 

83-0% 

S6-°, 85-5°, 84% 84°, 

j 


1 

[ . 82-26^ 





to 

7 .1 

rse®, 31- 

-35°, 

36° 31—35°. 

. 32-4°, 



l 32*2“, 

35-0°, 35-0°, 32-5®. 



a 


Tetragonal ) “ « -16% -IS". 

* Or tetragonal. f Or monosymmetric. 


In view of the lundameutal' character of these constants and of 
the fact that the temperatures are^ all easily accessible, a redeter- 
jninatioii vm-s made which has had the effect of fixing the freezing 
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point with an estimated error of a few tenths of a degree at 169*6°, 
whilst the three upper transition points have been determined 
probably within a few hundredths of a degree at 125*2°, 84*2°, and 

■32- 1° 

I. Freezing Point at 169*6°. 

The difficulty of deteriuining the correct melting point or freez- 
ing point of the salt, and the fact that values much below the 
correct figure have so often been recorded, arise from two charac- 
teristic properties of the salt, namely, the very great sensitiveness 
of the freezing point to the influence of small quantities of 
moisture (details in reference to which will be given in a later 
paper) and the tendency of the salt to retain its moisture even 
when attempts are made to remove it by somewhat drastic methods. 

On account of these properties of the salt, we obtained in our 
earlier experiments a long series of concordant values for the 
freezing point, which were afterwards proved to be more than 2° 
too low. These freezing points were determined by observing the 
arrest of temperature which occurred immediately after crystal- 
lisation had begun in about 40 grams of the molten salt, the salt 
being stirred vigoroiisly in a glass tube surrounded by an air- 
jacket in a bath of boiling water in order to prevent over-rapid 
cooling. The temperatures were measured by a thermometer 
graduated in fifths of a degree from 0° to 200°, and recently re- 
standardised to 0*02° at the National Physical Laboratory; this 
tliermometer was of the compensated type, and the zero had 
remained constant within 0*02° over a period of about ten years. 
Two auxiliary thermometers were used to record the temperatures 
of the '' exposed column ” of mercury inside and outside the glass 
tube containing the salt. A seades of freezing points determined in 
this way gave very concordant figures, the corrected values 1>eing 
as; follows : ' 

166-95° 166*95° 166*90° 167*15° 167-0°. Mean, 167*0°. 
This was the freezing point of a sample of the salt which had been 
recrystallised twice from water and dried, first in a steam-oven 
during several hours, and then during a day and a night over 
sulphuric acid in a desiccator exhausted with tlie help of a Gaede 
mercury pump. 

Boubt w^as first thrown on the correctness of these readings when 
it was discovered that a commercial sample of ammonium nitrate 
which had been dried and ground, and then re-dried in the usual 
•%'ay in the laboratory, gave a freezing point of 168-8°, that is, 
nearly two degrees higher than our , best laboratory specimen of 
the salt. As this higher freezing point could obviously not be dw 
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to impurities, which would tend to lower the freezing point of the 
salt, it could only he attributed to the fact that the drying had 
been accompanied by a grinding which was absent in the labora- 
tory process of purification already described. 

In order to secure equally favourable conditions in the labora- 
tory, the purified salt was heated in a steam-oven, cooled, and 
crushed in a mortar, and left overnight in a vacuum desiccator, 
this cycle of operations being repeated three or four times. A 
series of freezing points of material prepared in this way gave the 
f ollowing figures : 

169-16°, 169-14° 169-04° 169-05°, 169-06°. Mean, 169*09°. 
The first two values were for ammonium nitrate from Hopkin and 
Williams, twice recrystallised ; the next two are for the same 
sample after storing for some weeks in a desiccator over calcium 
chloride; the last value is for a commercial sample of Norwegian 
nitrate recrystallised from water and dried by the method just 
descr-ibed. These experiments showed that the freezing point of 
the salt was at least 169-1°, and might he as high as 169-2° in 
view of the first two values recorded in the list, 

A further improvement in the freezing point was effected by 
sealing up in an exhausted flask, connected with a bulb of phos- 
phoric oxide, some of the salt prepared as described above. The 
nitrate was shaken up repeatedly to expose a fresh surface, and at 
the end of a week the freezing point was determined. In plotting 
the cooling curves for these determinations of the freezing point, 
two modifications were made in the practice previously adopted, 
namely, (i) the outer water-jacket was kept at 80° instead of 100° 
in order to reduce the amount of water vapour round the 
apparatus ; (ii) the stirring of the molten salt was stopped as soon 
as the temperature showed signs of becoming steady, in order to 
reduce the loss of heat from the molten mass, and so to prolong as 
much as possible the horizontal arrest in the cooling curve. The 
freezing points determined in this way were 
169-58°, 169-55° 

After three months’ further drying by phosphoric oxide, no further 
rise of the freezing point was produced, but, on the contrary, it 
appeared to have receded slightly. The freezing point of the pure 
dry salt may. therefore be placed.' at 169*6°. If the freezing point 
of the salt is expressed in whole numbers, the figure 170° is more 
exact than any hitherto given, since the experimental inimber.s 
recorded above are unlikely to be too high, but may still be slightly 
below the true ma.ximum figure. 

The drying of ammonium nitrate, which is not really a difficult 
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operation when dealing with the solid salt, cannot he effected 
merely by stronger heating, since the salt, which begins to decom- 
pose at 200°, retains even at this temperature the moisture pro- 
duced by decomposition. Thus, two samples, which had been 
heated to vigorous effervescence at 225°, froze at 166-8° and 167-0° 
when cooled again to the freezing point of the molten salt. Again, 
a sample of the nitrate which melted originally at 169°, froze at 
165-5° after being heated to 230° to 240° for a few minntes, and 
at 163-4° after a second heating. The molten salt, indeed, appears 
to cling to its water quite as tenaciously as concentrated snlphnric 
acid, and it is only by grinding the solid to a fine powder that 
complete drying is readily effected. 


II. Transition-temiJeraty/re at 126-2°. 

When the molten salt is allowed to cool from the melting point 
ill a tube provided with a thermometer dipping into the salt, the 
highest of the transition-temperatures referred to in table I gives 
rise only to a retardation of cooling at about 125°. In order to 
produce slower cooling and to secure, if possible, a horizontal arrest 
in the cooling curve, in spite of the poor thermal conductivity of 
the salt, the following method was adopted. About 90 grams of 
the purified salt were melted and poured into a small beaker, which 
was lowered into the centre of a vacuum-jacketed cylinder. A 
standard thermometer was inserted, and the salt was allowed to 
set round the bulb. The stem of the thermometer passed through 
a large rubber stopper, which served to close the top of the cylinder 
and so prevent loss of heat by convection to the outer air. The 
cylinder, in its turn, was immersed as far as possible in a bath of 
hot water, stirred niechanicaliy, and maintained at a fairly constant 
temperature by a flame. A Bunsen valve was provided for the 
escape of air by expansion from the cylinder, whilst two auxiliary 
thermometers gave the temperature , of the '' exposed column ” of 
the standard thermometer. An attempt was made to retard the 
cooling still further by exhausting the air from the interior of the 
cylinder, hut this procedure did not appear to serve any usefub 
purpose, and was abandoned, because of the additional trouble 
caused oy the frothing up of the salt to a porous mass during 
exhaustion. When observing the transition point at 126°, the 
temperature of the outer water-bath was maintained at 95°, but 
it was then generally allowed to cool to 76° in order to observe the 
further transition at 84°, to which reference is made in Section III 
below. The readings obtained in this way with air in the vacniim 
cylinder were 125-29, 126'6°, 125-8° 125-1° 125-6°, 125-2°, whilst 
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with, tile air exhausted from the cylinder the readings were 125’ 2° 
and 125‘4°, The mean of the whole series is 125'4°. Zawidzki 
{Zeitsch. jjhysikal. Chem., 1903, 47 , 721) oTbtained a mean value 
of 125"0° for arrests in the cooling of ammonium nitrate, alone and 
mixed with silver nitrate. 

Ill the case of the transition point at 84°, the poor conductivity 
of the salt may be compensated by stirring the powder in a small 
revolving drum heated exiternally by means of a vapour-jacket, but 
this method cannot be employed at the higher temperatures, as the 
powder begins to cake into tough lumps. A much more effective 
method of securing good conduction during heating and cooling 
consists in stirring the powdered salt in a bath of liquid not differ- 
ing too widely from it in density. The liquid selected for this 
purpose was a mixture of tribromoethane (D 2' 62 ; b. p. 188°) and 
xylene (D 0*86; b. p. 140°), the density of ammonium nitrate at 
this temperature being about 1*6. Good results were also obtained 
by using nitrobenzene (D 1’22; b. p. 211°). This method of 
improving the thermal conductivity has the advantage that the 
thermometric measurements can he made within a maximum of 
accuracy. The procedure was as follows. The liquid was made 
into a ‘"mush” with powdered ammonium nitrate in a glass tube 
20 cm. long and 3'7 cm. in diameter, provided with a stirrer and a 
split cork to carry a standard thermometer ; as before, two 
auxiliary thermometers were used to record the temperature of the 
“ exposed column ” of mercury. The glass tube was surrounded by 
a metal cylinder 20 cm, long and 5 cm. in diameter, closed at the 
top with cotton wool, and forming a narrow air-jacket round the 
tube. This cylinder was supported by a bung in the axis of a 
larger metal cylinder, 32 cm. long and 10 cm. in diameter, con- 
taining paraffin of high boiling point to serve as a heating or cool- 
ing bath, and provided also with a thermometer. In plotting a 
heating or cooling curve, the paraffin bath was adjusted by hand 
to a temperature a few degrees above or below the transition point. 
The '' mush in the hmer tube was stirred at intervals of thirty 
seconds to two minutes, according to the velocity of heating or 
cooling, and the thermometer was read immediately after. 

.. The arrest-temperatures observed in ..this way during heating and 
cooling, together with the conditions under which the heating and 
cooling were carried out, are shown in table II. 
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Tablb II. 

Arresi-iemperaturcs of Ammonium Nitrate suspended in a hath 

of Liquid. 


Arrest-points Temperature of 

(corrected). outer bath. Composition of liquid. 


Heating : 

125-21 

130° 

Nitrobenzene. 

125-16 

140 

Xylene and etliylene bromide. 


126-38 

140 

Xylene and etbylene bromide. 


126-22 

130 

Xylene and tribromoetliane. 

Mean 

126-25 

125-24® 

130 

Nitrobenzene. 

Cooling : 

125-27° 

120° 

Xylene and etbylene bromide. 

126-21 

120 

Xylene and etbylene bromide. 

Mean 

126-09 

125-19° 

120 

Xylene and tribromoethane. 


These values may l>e compared with those given by Vogt {Pliysi- 
kal. Zeitsch., 1911, 12 , 1129), who obtained with a dilatometer the 
upper and lower limits 125*25° and 125'13°, mean 125*2°. The 
eight values now recorded range from 125*09° to 125*38°'. The 
mean of the five readings obtained by heating the salt is 
125*24°, whilst the mean of the three readings obtained by cooling 
is 126'19°. The general mean of all the readings is 125*22°, and 
this is probably the best value for the transition-temperature. In 
view, however, of the difficulty of reading the temi^eratures to 
0*01°, we prefer to give the transition-temperature to a tenth of 
a degree at 125 * 2 °. 

Ill, Transition-temperature ai 84*2°. 

The transition at 84° is accomplished by an abrupt expansion 
which frequently made itself manifest by fracturing the glass vessel 
in which a cast sample of nitrate was being cooled. There is, how- 
ever, a very strong tendency for over-cooling to occur, and in many 
cases the salt was cooled to- 32° without any indication that this 
change of crystalline form had taken place. In order to ensure 
the conversion of the S- into the y-form, it was necessary to inocti- 
late the surface of the block with particles of the salt which had 
been heated to 60°, and to assist the conversion by scratching the 
surface with a sharply pointed glass rod. Even under these con- 
ditions, the over-oooling *was usually very pronounced; the change 
of crystalline state (even in the vacuum- jacketed apparatus used 
successfully to record the change of state at 125°) only began when 
the temperature had fallen to 82° or below, and the latent heat 
w’as then not sufficient to restore the temperature to the transition 
point or to produce a horizontal arrest in the cooling curve. In 
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every case, therefore, the transition merely produced a sinuous 
curve, the highest temperature recorded for the maxiniuni on this 
curve being 82*7°. 

The first well-marked arrest of temperature at the transition 
point was observed when heating a sample of the powdered salt in 
a machine in which the nitrate was thrown over and over in such 
a way that the bulb of a thermometer was constantly bathed in 
the falling nitrate. A small machine in which this principle was 
embodied gave well-defined arrests on heating at 84 84' 2°, 84*3°, 
and 83 '3°, the first three values being concordant within one-tenth 
of a degree. It is remarkable that this transition-temperature, 
which was found to be so exceptionally difficult to locate by the 
methods first employed, proved to he by far the easiest of the 
transition points to determine exactly when once the proper con- 
ditions were established. 

The most favourable conditions for determining this transition 
point were those already described in connexion with the change 
of state at 125*2*^, namely, to compensate fpr the lack of thermal 
conductivity by stirring the powdered salt in a bath of liquid of 
almost equal density. The liquid used for this series of experi- 
ments was a mixture of ethylene bromide (D 2*18; b. p. 13P) and 
xylene (D 0'86; b. p. 140°). Special precautions were again 
needed to prevent ^'lag^’ in the change of state; the ''‘mush” was 
therefore inoculated during heating with crystals heated to 100°, 
and during cooling with crystals heated to 60°. The inoculation 
was carried out just before reaching the transition, point, and was 
followed by gentle stirring. The arrest points recorded in this 
way, which are lower than the mean of ZawidzkTs arrests at 85 '4°, 
but higher than the dilatometric readings 82‘16° to 82*36° of Vogt, 
are set out in the following table: 

’ ■ ' ' ' i 

Table III, 

Arrest-tmipcratures of Ammonium Nitrate susjJended in « Bath 

of Liquid, 


Arrest-poiats 
(correoted). 
Heating ; 84*20° 

■84*26 

84-20 

Temperature of 
outer bath. 

00° 

90 

90 

90 

Composition of liquid. 
Xylene and ethylene bromide. 

Mean 

84*20° 



Cooling ; 

84-28° 

84*13 

84*18 

Falling slowly. 

Xylene and ethylene bromide. 

Mean 

84-20° 
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In tHs case, the means of the four values obtained during heat- 
ing and of the three values obtained during cooling are identical. 
The transition point may therefore be fixed, probably within a few 
hundredths of a degree, at 84'20°, or may be given to a teiith of a 
degree as 84*2°. 

IV. Transition-temperature at 32*1®. 

(a) Heating and Cooling Curves . — The .transition-temperature in 
the neighbourhood of 32° is more easily observed than either of 
those occurring at a higher temperature, since a prolonged arrest 
in the neighbourhood of 32° can always he detected when the 
nitrate is cooled through this temperature; indeed, both this arrest 
and that at 84° are constantly encountered when the nitrate is 
handled commercially. In spite of this fact, exceptional difficulty 
is experienced in securing an exact determination of this transition- 
temperature. This difficulty was ultimately traced to the fact that 
over a range of about a quarter of a degree on either side of the 
true transition point, the velocity of change of state is so slight 
as to be practically imperceptible, with the result that the con- 
version usually tabes place at a temperature definitely below the 
transition point on cooling and at a temperature definitely above 
it on heating. 

Large numbers of cooling curves were plotted in order to deter- 
mine this transition-temperature accurately. In some experiments 
only a sinuous cooling curve was obtained, but in others well- 
marked horizontal arrests were recorded at the following tempera- 
tures: 

Cast Hocks 31-9° 32*0°, 32-0°. 

Pressed blocks 31*7° 31*6° 31*4°, 31*8°. 

Loose crystals 31*6°. 

Horizontal arreste were also- recorded, sometimes at lower 
temperatures, for example, 31*0°, 29*5°, 29*6°. 

Arreste during heating were always at a higher temperature, and 
the curves were generally of a sinuous form, rising to a maximum 
value before falling again to a minimum approximating to the 
transition-temperature of the salt. These minima in the heating 
curves were observed at the following temperatures ; 

Cast blocks 33*2°. 

Pressed blocks 33*8°, 33*1°, 33*2°. 

In one experiment in which the sample had become very much 
over-heated before the change of state set in, a still Mghei* read- 
ing obtained at 35*3° (compare, Zawidzki, loc. cit., who obtained 
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an average, of 35 'O® for seven arrests in heating animonitim nitrate 
alone and mixed with silver nitrate), ' 

In view of tlie fact that the horizontal arrests or maxima in the 
cooling curves were always very much more fully developed than 
the minima in the heating curves, it was believed that the former 
could be assumed to give a correct value for the transition-tempera- 
ture which was located provisionally at -32°; actually, however, the 
data now quoted can only be used to prove that the transition- 
temperature lies within certain limits, for example, between 32-0° 
and 33 '1°, and it was not possible to seonre an absolute deter- 
mination by this method in view of the fact that in no case were 
the arrests on heating and cooling within one degree of each other. 

Attempts to secure more accurate readings of these transition- 
temperatures by using larger quantities of nitrate np to a Mlo- 
gram resulted in failure, the conductivity of the salt being so low 
as to prevent the effective flow of heat from one part of the mass 
to another; better results were, indeed, always obtained by heat- 
ing or cooling much smaller quantities of ammonium nitrate, 
insulated as carefully as possible, for example, in a vacuum vessel, 
in order to reduce the rate of heating or cooling to a minimum. 
A distinct improvement in the heating curves was, however, 
obtained, as in tbe case of the transition at 84°, by starring about 
700 grams of powdered nitrate in a small drum, surrounded by a 
steam-jacket, in such a way as to produce a constant flow of nitrate 
past the thermometer. By using this method, the followi.iig 
arrests in the heating curves were recorded : 

32-6°, 32-75° 32'7° 32*9° 33*0°. 

Thefie readings are definitely lower than those recorded previously 
when cast or pressed blocks of the nitrate were heated, but no 
improvement could be effected in the cooling curves, so that there 
still remained a gap of about 0-6° between the highest arrest on 
cooling and the lowest arrest on heating. 

The method of stirring the powdered nitrate in a bath of liquid 
of eq\ial density, which had proved so successful at the higher 
temperatures, was a complete failure when applied to the deter- 
mination of the transition-temperature at 32°. The tempemtur© 
recorded on ■ the thermometer immersed in the liquid frequent!}’- 
failed to show any arrest at all. Even after inoculation, the cool- 
ing curves were extremely erratic, and only on two occasions were 
satisfactory arrests observed at 31*8° and at 31*6°; on no occasion 
was an arrest observed in the heating curve. It may he noted, 
however, that Miiller {Zeiiseh, ^ysihcd, Ghem., 1S99, 31, 354) 
obtained a satisfactory arx^t at' 32*2° by cooling from 80° a mix- 
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tiire of 100 grams of ammoniiim nitrate with 15 to 20 grams of 
water, and that this temperature lies within O'P of our final value 
for this transition point. 

(b) Experiments with the Dilatometer . — The unexpected difficul- 
ties which were encountered in trying to determine the exact posi- 
tion of the transition-temperature at 32 T° can he traced to the 
relative slowness with which the change of state takes place immedi- 
ately above or below the transition point, even when assisted by 
inoculation, as contrasted with the mnch greater velocity of the 
changes at 84^^ and 125° 

This is in accordance with the general rule that changes of this 
character become more and more sluggish as the temperature falls, 
by reason of the decreasing mobility of the molecules and the 
increasing resistance which the rigidity of the material opposes to 
molecular rearrangement. Under such conditions, the thermal 
method becomes difficult or impossible, and it is usually necessary 
to fall back on some method of determining the transition-tempera- 
ture in which ample time can he allowed for the change of state 
to reveal itself. In the case of ammonium nitrate, the most 
promising method was to follow, by means of a dilatometer/^ the 
expansion or contraction which accompanies the change of state, 
instead of reljring on the ahsorption or liberation of latent heat to 
produce an arrest in the heating or cooling of the salt. 

Experiments which were made on these lines gave us our first 
tnisiworthy value for this transition-temperature, and also pro- 
vided valuable information as to the velocity of the change in the 
immediate neighbourhood of this point. 

The solid used in the dilatometer was made hy fusing pure, dry 
ammonium nitrate, pouring into a mortar, breaking the cast lump 
into pieces about 0-3 cm. in diameter, and sieving to free it from 
dust. This form of the salt was used in order to secure good 
thermal contact between the solid and liquid, and, at the same 
time, to avoid the risk of fracturing the hulb by the sudden 
expansion of a closely-packed powder. The dilatometer held about 
60 c.c,, and the bulb was sealed off after filling about three- 
quarters full with fragment® of nitrate. The liquid was a paraffin 
of high boiling point which had been treated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid t-o free it from olefines, and then dried over metallic 
sodium; it was introdnced in an air-free condition by making use 
of the apparatus shown in Fig. 1 of a paper by Wade and 
Merriman (T., 1912, 101, 2430). 

In a dilatometer filled in tbis way, there are at the transitioii- 

* Compare van’t Hoff, ZekscJi. physical. Ckem,, 1895, 17, 130, ami 

** Vorlerougen/ 1898, vol. i.; p. 18. 
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temperature two alternative positions for tlie meniscus; one, wMch. 
may be called F/3, is the position when all the nitrate is still in 
the stable low temperature or j8-form; the second, which may he 
called Vy, is the position to which the meniscus rises when all the 
nitrate has been converted (without change of temperature) into 
the lighter y-form. The position V0 can be determined by heat- 
ing the dilatometer from the atmospheric temperature to a point 
just below the transition point ; Fy can be determined by heating 
the dilatometer, say to 50°, until the whole of the nitrate has 
passed into the y-form, and then cooling it to a point immediately 
above the transition point at 32°; very little extrapolation is then 
required to give the exact position of these two points. 

In using this method to determine the transition-temperature 
of ammonium nitrate, it is essential that the dilatometer should 
contain both forms of the salt, in order that change of state may 
take place quite readily in either direction. This condition was 
secured by heating the dilatometer to 50°, when the meniscus rose 
to a point well above Fy; on immersing the dilatometer in cold 
water, part of the salt reverted from the y- to the ^-form, a change 
which was revealed at once by the appearance of white patches 
on the lumps of nitrate ; this change took place long before the 
contents of the bulb as a whole had time to cool to the transition- 
temperature. Having made sure in this way that the nitrate in 
the bulb contained a substantial proportion both of the qS- and of 
the y-forms of the salt, it was possible to find a range of tempera- 
tures (just above the transition point) at which the meniscus 
tended to settle down in the neighbourhood of Fy by reason of the 
complete conversion of the contents to the y-form, and a range of 
temperatures (just below the transition point) at which the 
meniscus would settle down in the neighbourhood of V$, owing to 
the complete conversion of the nitrate to the ^-form. 

The actual behaviour of the dilatometer when heated at different 
temperatures after the preliminary treatment described in |Ae 
preceding paragraph was as follows: 

(i) When the dilatometer was immersed in a thermostat at 
32’2°, the meniscus settled down very quickly to a definite posi- 
tion between Fj8 and Fy, and during the course of two hours 
showed no tendency to rise to Fy or to fall towards FjS. The 
change of state appeared, in fact, to he arrested at the point to 
which it had been brought by the more drastic preliminary treat- 
ment of the salt. A precisely similar behaviour was observed at 
32*1° 32-0°, 31-9° 31'8° and 31’7°. 

(ii) When the temperature of the thermostat was reduced to 
31*6°, the meniscus for the first tithe began to show a tendency tc 
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fall towards FjS, altlioiigli the change at this temperature was so 
slow as to he almost imperceptible; on repeating the experiment 
with the thermostat set to 31 '5°, however, a definite movement 
towards F0 could be seen. These two temperatures are therefore 
definitely below the transition point of the nitrate. 

(iii) When, on the other hand, the temperature of the 
thermostat was raised to 32-3°, a definite but exceedingly slow 
iipw’'ard movement of the meniscus towards Fy was observed, and 
a more pronounced movement when the temperature was raised 
to 32-7°. 

These experiments, on account of the extreme sluggishness of 
the change of state in the immediate neighbourhood of the transi- 
tion point, failed to fix the exact position of this temperature, 
although they served to locate it between 31 '6° and 32*3°, These 
two limits agree quite closely with those arrived at from a study 
of the cooling and heating curves, which had shown arrests below 
and above two corresponding limits at 32*0° and 32*6°; rather 
closer limits were recorded hy Vogt, who observed equal and oppo- 
site slow changes of volume at 32*40° and 32*62°, 

(c) Quantitative Experiments with the Dilatometer . — In order 
toi determine the exact position of the transition point, a series of 
quantitative experiments was made on the velocity of the change 
of 'state as shown by observations with the dilatometer at tempera- 
tures above, and below the transition-temperature. 

The preliminary treatment of the nitrate was much the same 
as in the previous experiments, and was carried out as follows. 
The two extreme positions of the meniscus at the transition- 
temperature were first located on the scale of the dilatometer, as 
'follows: 

Fi8~20 cm. ; F7=48 cm. 

Starting with cold nitrate in the jB-form, the dilatometer was next 
immersed in a bath of water at 34° in order to initiate the change 
from the to the y-form. At this temperature (on account of 
thermal expansion), the two extreme positions of the meniscus 
would be about 22 and 50 cm. ; when, therefore, the meniscus had 
risen to about 36 cm. on the scale of the dilatometer, it was clear 
that the two forms were present in roughly equal quantities, whilst 
the thermal conditions of the dilatometer and its contents had not 
been serionsly disturbed. 

After this preliminary treatment, the dilatometer was immersed 
in a thermostat set to a definite temperature just above or below 
the transition point. Thermal equilibrium was quickly estab- 
lished, and exact measurements could be made of the rate of 
pf the meniscus consequent on the change of state from 
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B tO' y, or vice versa j the uuifcrmity of this moveineiit, over con- 
siderable periods of time, was such as to justify the view that the 
rates recorded in heavy type in table IV are definite physical con- 
stants of the change of state over the range of temperatures from 
to 33*0°. The readings represent the movement in mm. 
of the meniscus during .successive intervals of ten minutes. The 
mean steady velocities (obtained by averaging the numbers which 
are shown in heavy type in table IV) are recorded in similar units. 



The final column shows the percentage of the salt which would 
undergo change of state in one hour, as deduced from the volume 
changes recorded in the previous columns. The thermometer 
readings are given to tenths of a degree, hut are all subject to a 
correction of -i-0’03°. It is remarkable that at temperatures a 
whole degree above or below the transition point, nearly an hour 
is required to change half of the material from the jS- to the y-form, 
or '.vice' versa, ■ . . 

■When ail these velocities are plotted out in a diagram, as in 
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tlie figure^ a curve is obtained which is almost symmetrical on 
either side. According to the well-known principle which is used 
in determining the critical volume of liquids and vapours, the 
traiisitioii-teinperature may he determined accurately by ruling 
a series of horizontal lines across the velocity diagram, reading off 
the temperatures given by the intercepts of these lines with the 
curve, and working out an average value for each pair of tempera- 
tures. These averages, as set out in table V below, are as follows: 

32-09^ 32-lP, 32-13°, 32-13° 32-12°, 32-11°, 32'11°. 

The mean value, 32*11°, is much more accurate than any of the 
values deduced either from arrests in the heating and cooling 
curves of the salt or from merely qualitative observations with 
the dilatometer, and is probably correct to within a few hundredths 
of a degree. Por practical use, the second decimal may be 
omitted, and the transition-temperature given to one-tenth of a 
degree as 32-1°. 

(d) Form of Velocity Curve . — Whilst the use of the dilatometer 
ill determiniiig transition-temperatures has been a well-known 
standard method for more than twenty years, and has been applied 
repeatedly when the change of state is too slow to be followed by 
the thermal method (see especially E. Cohen’s experiments on the 
allotropy of metals) ; the complete velocity curve shown in the 
figure does not appear to have been plotted in any of these cases. 
The most striking feature of this curve is its complete symmetry, as 
proved by the constancy of the temperatures shown in the last 
column of table V, which only vary over a range of ±0‘02°. This 
complete symmetry, which could not be predicted, makes it possible 
to locate the transition temjierature very accurately, and it is 
doubtful if any other method is capable of giving equally exact 
results; for comparison, it may be noted that the use of the “recti- 
linear diameter” to determine critical volumes depends on the 
existence of a skew-symmetry only in the curve of specific volumes 
for the liquid and saturated vapour. 

In view of the regularity of the curve it is of interest to inquire 
into its mathematical form. The data now recorded can be 
expressed by the, equation; 

where i temperature, 

fo=t.ransition temperature, 

r- velocity of change (percentage changed per hour). 

* Added 6/12/19. 
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The a.greeinenfc of this formiila with the experimental results is 
shown in tlie following table : 




±(^- Vo 

0 . 

obs. 

calc. 

1 

O-SS® 

0-30" 

2-5 

0‘41 

0-41 

5 

O'SO 

0-51 

10 

0-62 

0-62 

20 

0-72 

0-74 

30 

0-79 

0-81 

40 

0-S6 

0-86 


(e) Anomalies in the Heating ank Cooling Gurt'es . — At a very 
early period in the investigation, it was noticed wdth some surprise 
that very steady arrests of heating and cooling might oocnr at 
temperatures which were obviously not exact transition points, 
since they were scattered over a considerable range on either side 
of a mean value, which could be regarded provisionally as the 
correct transition-temperature. This was an anomaly for which 
no explanation could be suggested at the time. 

General experience in such matters has shown that when deal- 
ing with rapid transitions, such as are observed in iron at 895° 
and 766°, the arrest in the cooling curve becomes blurred when- 
ever liberation of latent heat fails to’ compensate for loss of heat 
by cooling; a lowered arrest point is therefore nearly always 
revealed by its sinuous character. In dealing with ammonium 
nitrate, many sinuous arrests have been observed at temperatures 
either below or above the real transition point, but in several cases 
the arrests recorded at these lower or higher temperatures were 
perfectly sharp. .• 

These observations can all be interpreted in the light of the 
data now given for the velocity of change of state. Thus, in the 
first place, it is obvious that since this velocity of change is imper- 
ceptible from 31”8° to 32-3°, there can be no marked liberation or 
absorption of latent heat and no arrest in the cooling or heating 
between these limits. Outside these limits of temperature, the 
flow of latent heat may arrest the cooling or heating, but the con- 
ditions are such that the arrest point cannot be regarded as a 
fixed temperature, but must be considered as a variable tempera- 
ture depending directly on the rate of heating or cooling. Thus, 
taking the latent heat of the transition as 5*02 calories per gram, 
and the velocities of change of state as recorded in table IV, the 
' ten.peratures of arrest for the different, rates of, cooling ,aiid heating 
shown in column 2 of table V are given in columns 3 and 4 of that 
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Table V. 

Velocity of Change of State of Ammonmm Nitrate at Biff event 

Temperatures. 



Rate of cooling. 

Temperature 


Per cent. 

or heating. 

(arrest-points). 


clianged 

Calories per 



Average 

per iioxir. 

gram per hour. 

Cooling. 

Heating. 

temperature. 

1 

0-050 

31-75® 

32-42® 

32-09° 

2-5 

0-126 

31*69 

32-62 

32-11 ^ 

■" 5 

0-251 

31-63 

32-63 

32-13 

10 

0-602 

31-51 

.32-75 

32-13 

20 

1-00 

31-40 

32-84 

32-12 

30 

1-51 

31-32 

32-90 

32-11 

40 

2-01 

31-25 

32-96 

32-11 


Mean 32- 11* 


The arrest points shown in the table are the temperatures at 
which the latent heat, liberated by a change of state proceeding 
with known velocity, would exactly balance the heat gained or 
lost by radiation, conduction, etc. Imperfect conduction of heat 
in the mass may displace these temperatures still further from the 
true transition point, and at the same time destroy the sharpness 
of the arrests. The latter phenomenon is observed also in the 
transitions at 84° and at 125°, where sinuous arrests at abnormally 
low temperatures are frequently observed, but the velocity of 
change of state at these two points is so much greater that a pro- 
longed or “ horizontal ” arrest has never been observed, except at 
a temperature agreeing very closely with one or other of these 
transition points. 

•Summary. 

(1) The freezing point of ammonium nitrate is very sensitive to 
the influence of traces of moisture; by careful purification and 
drying it has been raised to 169 * 6 °“ 

(2) The highest of the transition points has been determined 
from the arrests of temperature on heating and cooling the salt 
when suspended in a liquid of similar density. The temperatures 
recorded' were; on heating, 125'24°;; on cooling, , 125.‘19°; mean 
value, 

(3) The second transition point was determined by the same 
method, the observed temperature being: on heating, 84'20°; on 
cooling, 84“20°; mean value, 84 * 2 °. 

(4) 'The lower transition point cannot be determined in this 
way, as tlie' change of state is too slow to be detected over the 
range- from 31 'S° to 32*2°. It was determined dilatometricall}'' by 
measuring the rate of change, over a range of temperatures: the 

VOL. OXV, S G 
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curve of velocities proved to be symmetrical, and tlie traiisitioii- 
temperature was therefore found by taking the average of pairs of 
temperatures at which the change proceeded with equal velocities 
ill opposite directions. In this way, the transition-temperature was 
fixed at 32-1°. 

(5) The form of the velocity curve for the change' of state can be 
expressed by the simple empirical equation 

.+(/.-%)=7aogio(v'^ + l)- 

*(6) The arrest points due to the change of state at 32-1'^ never 
coincide with this temperature, the arrest point being determined 
by the rate of loss or gain of heat. A table is given showing the 
temperatures of arrest on cooling or heating at fixed rates 
expressed in calories per gram per hour. ^ 

Guy’s Hospital, 

LoisrooN, S.E. 1. {Received, Octohcf IZth, 1919.] 


CXXXII . — The Production of Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
from n-Butyl Alcohol, 

By Albert Theodore King. 

In this conversion, the usual series of steps has been employed of 
dehydration, re-hydration of the resulting alkyleiie to the 
secondary alcohol, and, finally, dehydrogenation of the latter to 
give the corresponding ketone: 

E-CHa-GHa-OH -> E-CHgrCHa ' 

E-CH{0H)-CH3 — > R‘GO*GH.i. 
No details appear to have been published hitherto regarding the 
hydration of butylene to the secondary alcohol, and although the 
first and last of the above stages have in this particular e^se been 
elsewhere described, the comparative results now obtained seem 
worthy of being placed on record also. 

/■.Dehydratwn of n-Butyl Alcohol , — Each of the three possible 
.'butylenes, ' . 

CHs-CHa-CH-.CHs CHg-CHrCH-GHs 

a-. 7'. ■ . 

has been identified by previous observers in the product of dehydr- 
ation, the composition of which would appear to depend both on 
the nature of the dehydrator and on the temperature employed. 
Thus Ipatiev (/. Buss, Phys. Ghem, Soc., 1903, 36, 577), with 
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aluiiiiiia as catalyst, at 500° obtained a gas containing 25 — -30 per 
cent, of a-bntylene, the rest being y-butylene ; the latter was 
attributed to the presence of isobutyl alcohol in the material 
employed. Senderens (An7i. Ghitn. Phys., 1912, [viii], 25, 449), 
using aluminium sulphate at 300°, obtained a-butylene with 27 per 
cent, of y-butylene. Le Bel and Green obtained on dehydration 
with zinc chloride a product free from y-butylene and containing 
80 per cent, of ^-butylene and 10 per cent, of a-butylene {Bull. 
Sac. chhn., 1881, [ii], 35, 438). 

In the present investigation, in which phosphoric acid on pumice 
was used, only slight differences were observed in the composition 
of the product at temperatures ranging from 280° to 400°. No 
■y-butylene was detected, and even at 280° the amount of 
a-bntylene present, so far as was indicated by fractionation of the 
bromide, could only be slight. This method of dehydration, there- 
fore, yielding reasonably pure jS-bntylene, gives a much more 
homogeneous product than those previously described. 

Hydration of Butylenes . — ^The hydration of the three butylenes 
with sulphuric acid should theoretically proceed as formulated 
below : 

CHg-CHj-CH/.CHg V 

^CH8*CH2-CH(OH)-CHg 
OH8«CH:CH*OHs ^ 

(CHg),0:0H, (CHs)30-OH 

This conversion in the case of y-bubylene has been described by 
Butlerov {A.7inalen, 1875, 180, 245), who also records the very slow 
hydration of jS-butyiene, but without details of the isolation of 
,>*6c.-butyl alcohol. Nor is the formation of the latter from 
cE-bntylene recorded; and this point is under examination, the 
present investigation dealing only with the behaviour of 
i&-butyleue. 

The rapid absorption of ^-butylene (as also of a- and y-butylene) 
By concentrated sulphuric add is well known, but by this action 
polymerisation, and not hydration, results. With diluted acM, 
the very slow action on keeping has been confirmed, but liquefied 
jS-butylenei under its own pressure, agitated in contact with the 
acid, has been found to undergo absorption with ease. Polymerisa- 
tion, lifrhxch is marked at the higher concentrations, is very slight 
with 78 per cent, acid, and below this strength the reaction 
proceeds normally. . 

In one case, an absorption was observed of nearly 20 per cent, 
in excess of the butylene theoreticaliy required to convert the 
acid to butylsulphuric acid, suggesting that the latter is capable of 

3 G 2 
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catalysing tlie direct liydration of jS-butylene. It is hoped to 
investigate this point further. 

The diluted solution, on distillation, readily gives the secondary 
alcohol in good yield. 

Dehydrogenation of -Butyl Alcohol . — 'Reduced copper is 
recorded by Sabatier and Senderens as being particularly efficient 
ill catalysing the dehydrogenation of secondary alcohols, these 
showing a conversion without complications, but incomplete owing 
to the reverse action also taking place in the presence of copper. 
They observed the formation from sec. -butyl alcohol of methyl 
ethyl ketone and pure hydrogen, without any accessory reaction, 
within the temperature range of 160 — 300° {Ann. Chim. Phys., 
1905, [viii], 4, 433, 465). In the present work, the reverse action 
above referred to was perceptible, but only slight. 


Experimental. 


Preparation of ^-Butylene. 


The «r-butyl alcohol distilled at 116 — 118°. It was gently boiled 
in a silica distilling flask attached to a 2'2 cm. copper tube 150 cm. 
ill length, capable of giving, by electrical heating, temperatures, 
registered at the middle part, from 280° to 400°. This was packed 
with fragments of ignited pumice impregnated with glacial phos- 
phoric acid. (This catalyst can be used indefinitely, its activity 
being renewed occasionally by burning a piece of phosphorus at 
the mouth of the tube, with a current of air passing through.) 
The unchanged alcohol and water formed were collected in a 
I’eceiver with water-cooled reflux and with a syphon tube for the 
discharge of the condensate from time to time. The gaseous pro- 
duct, after scrubbing with 60 per cent, sulphuric acid to retain 
any y-butylene, was absorbed in cooled bromine until the latter 
was nearly colourless. The product was then shaken with dilute 
alkali, dried with ealciuin chloride, and systematically fractionated. 
The following are typical results: 


( 1 ). 

T exnperature 300—320’. 

Dried product 75 grams. 

Final fractions : — 

below 155’ f 153 — 157°. \ 

V 7 grams ) 
1.56—157"' ■ _ ^ 

157—159 60 

. 159—161 3 




( 2 ). 

280—300°. 
114 grams. 

3*5 „ 

9‘0 „ 
92 „ 

3 


(3). 

400 °. " 
120 grams. 


, : 2 ' 

8 „ 
98 „ 

3 n 

4 „ 
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The boiling points of the three dibromides are: a-, 166°; 
m-form, 158°; trans-, 161°; y-, 149*6°. Thus cs-bntylene is 
not present, even at the lowest temperature employed, in notable 
quantity. The low fraction, possibly indicating the presence of 
y-bxitylene, was not appreciably increased in (2), in which washing 
with 60 per cent, acid was omitted, and these lower fractions were 
not in sufficient quantity to detect by further fractionation the 
presence of y-butylene dibromide. - Moreover, no .-butyl 
alcohol was obtained from the 60 per cent, acid used to wash more 
than 100 grams of gas. On dilution and distillation, it yielded 
only 3 grams of product, which proved to be mainly w-butyl alcohol 
carried over. 

Much of the butylene formed dissolves in the butyl alcohol 
which escapes dehydration and condenses in the receiver. From 
this solution, more than 150 times its volume of butylene is 
expelled on raising to boiling point. 

No side-reaction was observed in the dehydration. The un- 
changed alcohol layer, dried and fractionated, yielded, finally, 
1. — 2 per cent, distilling below 116°, the rest passing over at 
116— -118°, and for continuous working the condensate was shaken 
with salt and the upper layer separated and used again, thus 
conserving the dissolved butylene. 


AcMon of Sulflmric Acid on 

On bubbling the gas through concentrated sulphuric acid, rapid 
absorption took place, the liquid becoming warm and darkening 
in colour. A pale yellow upper layer formed, and when this had 
increased to about 10 c.c. in volume, it was separated, washed, and 
dried with calcium chloride. It had a slight odour of hydrocarbon, 
and, on distilling, boiled without any constancy from 140° to 300°. 
The sulphuric acid layer gave, on pouring into excess of water, a 
turbid liquid, from which a small quantity of oil separated, which 
gradually darkened and became very viscous. These products, 
presumably formed by polymerisation of the ^-butylene, were not 
further investigated. No secondary alcohol was detected in the 
aquous portion. 

With diluted acid, even up to T8 per cent., no appreciable 
absorption took place when the gas was merely bubbled through. 
For absorption xinder pressure, the following procedure was used. 

The gas was liquefied by passing through a v/orm cooled in 
a mixture of ice and salt, the outlet tube dipping under the acid 
contained in a stout-walled bottle, also cooled in ice and salt. This 
gave good condensation, bubbles of gas escaping only at rare 
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intervals. The bottle was then closed by a rubber stopper, wired 
down, and, after weighing to ascertain approximately the amount 
of butylene condensed, shaken in a mechanical shaker until the 
butylene layer had disappeared. In each case, 50 c.c. of pure acid 
were used with varying dilution, and the time occupied for absorp- 
tion was roughly noted, with the following results: 

Concentration. Butylene. 

Per cent. Grams. Time taken. 

100 17 — 

84-0 21 5 minutes 

78-0 23 20 

76-0 22 40 

75-3 22 1 hour 

72*5 19 1*6 hours 

70*0 24 5 

64-8 10 S 

50-0 22 Little effect 

after 15 hours. 

With pure acid, the absorption was complete in a few seconds. 
On pouring into ice, an oil separated which, after drying with 
calcium chloride, weighed 15 grams. It distilled from 140° to 
above 300° without boiling constantly at any point, like the pro- 
duct previously described. No secondary alcohol was present in 
the aqueous portion. 

With 84 per cent, acid, the alcohol was the main product, but 
considerable polymerisation occurred. Moreover, the acid crystal- 
lised in the freezing mixture, causing inconvenience through block- 
ing of the delivery tube. The freezing-point curve shows the range 
of concentration, having sufficiently low freezing point and also 
giving normal reaction in reasonable time, to be from 74‘5 (f. p. 
— 20°) to 78 per cent. (f. p. —20°). The concentration ultimately 
adopted was 75 per cent. With 78 per cent, acid, a trace of oil 
with a terpene-like odour was observable on dilution, this becoming 
imperceptible with the lower concentrations. 

The rise of temperature was very marked with the higher con- 
centrations. The pressures generated by the liquid butylene were 
approximately determined by a pressure gauge as follows: 


12® 

0*6 atm. 

20 

0-95 „ 

30 

1*4 

40 

1*9 „ 


With 75 per cent, acid, the temperature did not reach 40°, and 
the operations is thus without risk. 

To ascertain the ext-ent of absorption, 76 per cent, acid, contain- 
92 grams of pure acid, was shaken with 63 grams of butylene 
(theoretical quantity =51 -5) for fifteen hours. The excess of gas 
, was allowed to escape, and any in physical solution removed by 
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exhaustion, when 61 grams were found to have been chemically 
absorbed. About 90 per cent, of the theoretical quantity was, 
however, usually employed. 

Hydrolysis of Butylsulphuric Acid. 

Comparative experiments were made, using three portions of 
50 grams from the same batch of butylsulphuric acid. These were 
respectively neutralised with sodium carbonate and treated with 
quantities of 50 and 25 grams of water. The liquids were dis- 
tilled, and the distillates caught in graduated tubes and thoroughly 
shaken with, salt solution and a slight excess of salt. The volumes 
of upper layer were 23 c.c., 23 c.c., and 22*5 c.c. respectively. 
With neutralisation as employed by Butlerov {loc. cit.), the alcohol 
distilled over very slowly with a large quantity of water. Dis- 
tillation with the lesser quantity of water gave a distillate with 
only a small aqueous layer, the bulk being retained by the acid, 
but with a slightly lower yield, although no ether was detected in 
the product. Dilution with an equal weight of water was therefore 
adopted. 

With this procedure, 51 grams of butylene yielded a distillate 
which, after salting out and drying with potassium carbonate, 
weighed 60 grams, that is, 89 per cent, of the theoretical on the 
crude material. From 150 grams of dried, undistilled product, 
after careful fractionation, were obtained as final fractions: 

below 97-5° 3 grams 

g7.5_99.60 lai „ 

99-5— 100° 8 „ 

residue 5 „ 

The fraction 97*5 — 99*5'^ was employed for conversion to ketone. 

Heliydrogenatiofi of see.-Butyl Alcohol. 

The procedure followed was substantially that of Sabatier and 
Senderens (loc. cit.). A copper tube 172 cm. long and 1*2 cm. in 
diameter was packed with copper oxide from wire kept in place 
with plugs of rolled copper gauze, and enclosed in a 2*6 cm, copper 
tube 135 cm. long wired for electrical heating. After reduction 
of the wire with ethyl alcohol vapour, and expulsion of the latter, 
-sec. -butyl alcohol was distilled through from a siKea flask at such 
a rate that the distillate passed through at the rate of about one 
drop a second. This was caught in a receiver cooled in ice-water. 
The hydrogen was evolved just too fast to allow the bubbles 
through a wash -bottle to be counted, The temperature remained 
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fairly constant througiiont, the fluctuation on either side of 290° 
being never more than 5°. 

In the first preparation, from 100 grams of alcohol, 104 of 
distillate were obtained. This contained water, formed from some 
unreduced copper oxide, and, on fractionating, 94 grams distilled 
at 73 — 75°, the mixture separating a small, lower- layer of water. 
After drying with potassium carbonate, the bulk distilled at 
79--8P. 

Two hundred and fifty grams of alcohol gave an almost 
tlieoretdcal yield of dried, nndistilled product, which gave the 
following 'fractions : 


76—79“ 

6 grams 

79—81 

199 „ 

81—82 

9 „ 

82—86 

6 „ 

residue 

12 „ 


Thus the conversion is upwards of 90 per cent. 

The fraction boiling at 79 — 81° decolorised permanganate, but 
after stirring with about half a gram of powdered potassium per- 
manganate for a short time, the colour persisted. On distilling 
off and drying thoroughly with potassium carbonate (the boiling 
point is very easily affected by traces of water), the ketone distilled 
almost completely within the range 80 — 80*6°, 

The yield on the small-scale from the crude butylene is about 
70 per cent, of the theoretical, and with continuoiis working and 
recoveries this figure at least should be reached in the complete 
synthesis from -w-bntyl alcohol. 

lMP.itj:RTAL CoLLEan or Science and Technology, 

South Ken.sington. iRecfimd. Novcmhd' ISrt, 1910.} 


0XXXIIL — Conversion of the Simple Sugars into their : 
Enolic and Ethylene Oxide Forms. 

By Edward Prankland Armstrong and Thomas Percy 

Kilbitch,’' 

No group of compounds is more remarkable than that of the 
hexoses, on account of their extreme mutability. Glucose, for 
example, may be obtained in an csr and a i3-crystailine form, and 
if either of these is dissolved in highly purified water the solution 
is all but stable. Yet if a trace. of alkali is added, an ecpuilibrated 
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mixture of tlie two isodynamic forms is practically instantaneously 
produced. The change has heen specially studied by Lowry - (T., 
1903, 83, 1314; 1904, 85, 1551), and its character has been dis- 
cussed also by one .of the authors (T., 1903, 83, 1305). 

The more gradual change, also under the influence of alkali, 
from one hexose into another, within sections including as many 
as four members of the group (for example, glucose ^ mannose 
mi fructose mi glutose), was brought to light through the pains- 
taking labours of the late Lohry de Bruyn (Eee. trav. chini.^ 1895, 
14, 156, 204). In this case, the transition has been assumed to 
involve the formation of an enolic form as an intermediate term. 
In the case of the hexoses the aldehydic form (aldehydrol) is 
commonly supposed to have but au ephemeral existence, and it is 
held that a- and ^-glucose are butylene oxide or pentaphane deriv- 
atives corresponding with the two methyl glucosides. The latter, 
it is well known, are simnltaneously produced hy the action of a 
strong acid on glucose dissolved in methyl alcohol; a residue, long 
unexplained, has recently heen shown to contain a third isomeric- 
methyl glucoside, regarded by Fischer and hy Irvine as the 
derivatives of an ethylene oxide form of the hexose. 

Irvine and his school (T., 1915, 107 , 524; 1916, 109, 1305, etc.) 
have shown that the new methyl glucoside is characterised by its 
capacity to condense with acetone, to reduce potassium perman- 
ganate solutions, and to undergo auto-condensation, and that the 
activity of the parent glucose from which it is derived far exceeds 
that of a- or jS-glucose. ’ 

The observations we have to place on record relate to the changes 
effected in the simple sugars by acids and by alkalis, as measured 
both by means of the polarimeter and hy means of increased 
liability to oxidation. 

A solution of either a- or jS-glucose in water (both well puriBed) 
is practically unaffected by permanganate. In acid solution, 
reduction of the permanganate sets in at once and at a definite 
rate under definite conditions ; thus, under the standard conditions 
detailed in the experimental part, 10 c.c. of 1 per cent, of a- or 
jB-glucose in A/lG-hydrochloric acid solution decolorise 2 c.c.^ oi 
A/lOO-permanganate solution at 25^ in twenty-eight to thirty 
minutes. That the change is instantaneous is proved by the tact 
that the reducing power acquired is independent of the time annng 
which the acid has acted, solutions containing acid which have 
been kept various times all having the same reducing power. The 
strength of the acid, however, is a factor in the change, the efiecc 
being less the weaker the acid and likewise the less coneenr-rat-eo 

the acid. a. 

8 
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We consider fcliat tlie active agent, is the ethylene oxide modifi- 
cation of glucose, 

CH2(0H)-CH(0H)*CH(0H)-CH(0H)-CH-CH-0H* 

o 

The amount of the ethylene oxide form present is regulated hy 
an equilibrium depending on the strength of the acid, but that it 
is small is shown by the fact that the optical rotatory power of 
glucose in an acid is the same as in an aqueous solution. The 
ethylene oxide form is reproduced as oxidation hy the perman- 
ganate proceeds, as shown by the fact that fresh additions of 
permanganate solution are decolorised. 

Mannose and fructose are affected by acids in a similar way, but 
the altered mannose solution acts far more rapidly than that of 
glucose; fructose is only slightly less active than mannose. Por 
example, under precisely comparable conditions, whereas the reduc- 
tion of permanganate by glucose occurs in twenty-eight to thirty 
minutes, that by mannose takes only from twelve to thirteen, and 
that hy fructose sixteen to seventeen minutes. 


CH-OH 

OH-OH 

OH^ 

CHs 

CHj-OHt 

1>0 

HC^ 

0<1 

\CH 

o<! 

\C-OH 

Hoi> 

.6-OH 

<1 

0-CH 

HO‘CH 

HO-CH 

HO'CH OH 

. nr 

h6*oh 

HC-OH 

h6-oh 

HC-OH 

HC-OH 

ni-oH 

HC-OH 

HO-OH 

HC-OH 

HC-OH 


OHg-OH CHs-OH CHg-OH CHa-OH 

Glucose. Mannose, ' / — — 

Fructose. 


In view of the close relation of the ethylene oxide forms of these 
sugars, it seems not improbable that one of the isodynamio forms 
is the more oxidisahle, and that this is the form present in 
mannose. 

The reduction of permanganate (as well as of methylene-blue 
and of mdigo-Hue) is also promoted by the addition of alkali. In 

^ At first sight the alterations involved in the conversion of butylene oxide 
into ethylene oxide or enolic forms of glucose appear somewhat far reaching 
when viewed only in the light of the conventional structural formulae. 
however, stmctural models are prepared of the sugars on the lines of the 
Pope-Barlow hypothesis of close packing a more rational interpretation of 
the changes is realised. 

t This form of fructose is present in sucrose acoording to Haworth and Law 
(T., 1916, 109, 1314). 
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tHs case, however, the change of the hexose is more gradual, as, 
within limits, the solution is the more active the longer the alkali 
has acted. The interactions in the three cases take place at corre- 
sponding rates, showing that in each case the same change is being 
studied. Under the experimental conditions observed, the reduc- 
tion phenomena correspond only with the changes in structure 
which take place in the course of the first few hours, and it is 
unlikely that any far-reaching disturbance has occurred in, the 
carbon chain beyond the atoms 1 and 2. 

As shown by the polarimeter, the equilibrium between the a- 
and i3-butylene oxide forms of the sugar is established instant- 
aneously in alkaline solution, and subsequently the optical activity 
falls slowly, but it is still of considerable magnitude at the end of 
six hours. After this, it continues to fall, some fifteen to twenty 
days being required before the solution loses its activity. To 
Judge from the slowness with which alkali acts as compared with 
acid, taking into account the instantaneous equilibrium of the a- 
and ^-forms in the presence of alkali, it is clear that the latter 
are not concerned in the change. It therefore seems probable, so 
far as the effect produced by acids is concerned, especially in view 
of the distinctly basic character of ethylene oxide, that the 
ethylenic oxide form of the hexose, not an enol, is the active agent. 
Assuming the enol to be concerned, acids equally with alkalis 
should convert one hexose into another in the Lobry de Bruyn 
change, but this is known not to he the ease. 

It is noteworthy, however, that ethylene oxide itself has no 
reducing power on either methylene-hlue or indigo-blue in alkaline 
solution, although it readily affects permanganate. It is by no 
means clear, in fact, that the action of alkali is comparable with 
that of acid, and it may well be that reduction is effected by the 
enol. Whereas possibly in acid solution a salt of the basic 
ethylene oxide hexose is formed, in alkaline solution the scission of 
all ring systems and the production of a metallic salt of the open- 
chain enol appears more probable. 

Whilst glucose decolorised the standard amount of permanganate 
initially in eleven minutes (in the presence of one eqxuvalent of 
sodium hydroxide), fructose takes three and mannose twrenty-five 
minutes; the figures after the solutions have remained for five 
hours are, respectively, glucose 3, fructose 1*25, and maimose 
'9 minutes. 

As the formulae show, all three substances can give the same 
enolic form. On the supposition that “eiioh’ rather than 
“ ethylene oxide ” is initially formed in the presence of alkali, the 
configuration represented by fructose is most, and that represented 

3 G* 2 
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by maiiiiose least, prone to undergo enolisation. This is in marked 
contrast to the behaviour of the same three sugars towards acid. 


OHO OHO 

HC-OH HO-CH 

ho*6h HO-CH 

HC-OH HG-OH 

HO-OH HC-OH 

CH,-OH OHa-OH 
Glucose. Mannose. 


OH*OH 

OHg-OH 

CHg-OH 

G-OH 

CO 

6- OH 

HO-OH 

HO-CH 

C-OH 

h6*oh 

HC-OH 

HO-OH 

HO-OH 

HC-OH 

HO-OH 

CH/OH 

CHg-OH 

OHg-OH 

Commoii enolic Fructose. 

Fructose 


form. alternative 

enol. 


The change in presence of alkali is qualitatively proportionate 
to the strength of the alkali. It is of special interest in this con- 
nexion that pyridine has a similar effect to the other alkalis. In 
this case, as pyridine is such a weak alkali, the sugars were dis- 
solved in the base itself. Decolorisation of glucose took place 
initially in about fifty to sixty minutes, increasing to thirty 
minutes in about five hours, whereas with fructose the times were 
thirty minutes initially and eight minutes after six hours. 

This observation is quite in harmony with the important part 
which pyridine and quinoline have played in sugar chemistry as 
the media in which epimeric changes are effected, causing the re- 
arrangement of the groups attached to the asymmetric carbon atom 
at the end of the chain. Both in the interconversion of epimeric 
hexonic acids (E. Fischer, Her., 1890, 23, 2626) and of epimeric 
glueosides (E. Fischer and von Mechel, Her., 1916, 49, 2813; 1917, 
50, 711), formation of intermediate modifications must be involved. 

The alterations in structure which we have followed by the 
changes in reducing power are clearly in no way related to those 
known as mutarotation. Whereas the former take place instant- 
aneously in the presence of acid, and more slowly in the presence 
of alkali, mutarotation is brought about immediately in the 
presence of alkali and more slowly in the presence of acid. 

Expee imbntal. 

Beducing tests were made by withdrawing 10 c.e. of the sugar 
solution (generally 1 per cent., or 1/18 gram-molecule of hexose 
per litre, except when polarimetric comparisons were also made, in 
which case 5 per cent, solutions were used) into a stoppered test- 
tube and adding 2 c.c. of the standard permanganate or dye solu- 
tion: xV; 100-potassium permanganate was invariably used, whilst 
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the dye solutions consisted respectively of a 0*025 per cent, solu- 
tion of metliyleiie-blne and a solution of neutral indigo sulphonates 
whioh contained 0*045 per cent, of indigotin. In those cases in 
■which it was desired simultaneously to neutralise the acid or alkali 
present, special solutions of if/ 100-permanganate -were employed 
containing respectively the amount of sodium hydroxide or of 
sulphuric acid per 2 c.c. necessary to neutralise the acid or alkali 
present in the 10 c.c. of sugar solution exactly. 

The behaviour of permanganate with the sugar solutions varies 
considerably according to the conditions studied ; thus, acid fructose 
or mannose solutions pass simply from pink to clear white, and 
perfectly definite end-points are obtainable in these cases. In 
other cases, generally those of slowly reducing acid media or of 
rapidly reducing neutral or alkaline solutions, the pink tint gives 
place, with varying rapidity, to a very pale yellow, and ultimately 
to the colourless, condition. A definite colour standard, just short 
of colourless, was adopted here, and sharp end-points could be 
obtained without difficulty. With slowly reducing neutral or 
weakly alkaline solutions, however, a precipitate of manganese 
dioxide of variable degree of fineness is apt to appear, and it is 
difficult to determine the precise point at which actual precipita- 
tion sets in ; cases of this kind are denoted in the tables which 
follow by the addition of “indefinite” or “with pptn.” 

It is obvious that in the latter case the amount of reduction will 
not be so great as when the formation of the colourless manganous 
salt solution has occurred. In point of fact, whilst the 10 c.c. of 
sugar solution employed has contained OT gram (1 per cent, solu- 
tion) or 0*5 gram (5 per cent, solution) of hexose, the 2 c.c. of 
A/ 100-permanganate, assuming the action 

CgHjsOe + 20 = C4H5(OH)^-COgH 4- H-COgH 
to occur, are capable of oxidising 0*0009 gram of hexose if the 
reduction proceeds to the manganous state, or 0*00054 gram if the 
action is arrested at the stage of manganese dioxide. 

In the extreme cases, therefore, we have measured the time of 
oxidation of 0*9 per cent, of the sugar present in the solution, 
whilst, on the other hand, we have dealt with the time of oxidation 
of as small a proportion as O'll per cent, or less of the sugar 
.present. 

The stock solutions of sugars, and also the portions undergoing 
tests, were maintained at 25° throughout. 
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iV eii tral Solutions . 

The dye reagents are unaffected by any of the sugars tested in 
neutral solution. Under the ^conditions described, permanganate 
is decolorised by fructose in four or five hours, whilst with either 
form of glucose the solution becomes orange in about six hours, 
and fades to a full yellow tint after twenty-four hours. The 
behaviour of mannose is very similar to that of glucose. These 
results are obtained equally with fresh solutions and those which 
have remained for a day at 25°. 

It may be of interest to state that if the test is conducted in 
iV/ 10 -sodium chloride solution instead of in water, precipitation 
of manganese dioxide sets in at a much shorter time; the figures 
obtained for fructose, a-glucose, and mannose were respectively 
93, 90, and 115 minutes. 

\ 

Acid Solutions. 

(i) Aqueous Solutions . — ^The oxidation times are constant at any 
age of the solution in the case of acids. This is illustrated by the 
figures for fructose, a- and j8-glucose, and mannose given in table I. 

The dependence of the time factor on the hydrion concentration 
is shown by the results in table II, wherein only the mean figures 
are quoted; it may be emphasised that the agreement of the 
individual readings at varying ages of the sugar solutions is in all 
cases as good as those given in extenso in table I. 

Two series of times are given for each sugar, the first being for 
the simple acid solution ; the second gives the values obtained when 
the test-solutions were neutralised simultaneously with the addition 
of permanganate. 

In the case of the higher concentrations of hydrogen ions investi- 
gated, neutralisation of the acid present, effected at the same time 
as the addition of permanganate, does not appreciably alter the 
oxidation times. 

At the lower concentrations of hydrogen ions, and notably with 
the weaker acids, such as phosphoric and acetic, the oxidation times 
for the “neutralised” solutions are quicker than for the acid solu- 
tions, and progressively so as the strength of the acid decreases. 

The identity of the oxidation times for “neutralised” and for 
add solutions with the stronger acid solutions is quite definite, and 
we consider that they indicate the persistence of the active form 
of the siigar after neutralisation of the acid has taken place; the 
meaning of the results with neutralised solutions of weaker adds 
is by no means clear, although they are explitjable to a certain 
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extent when it is borne in mind that the sodiuni salts of the weaker 
acids will be appreciably hydrolysed, so that we have really passed 
over in this instance to a feebly alkaline solution of the sugar. 

The age of the solution is given in hours, the first reading 
(0‘1 hour) having been taken immediately solution was complete; 
in most instances, this reading was commenced about three to five 
minutes after the addition of acid. The times of oxidation are in 
minutes, unless an explicit statement to the contrary is added. 

Table I. 

One per cent. Sugars in iV"/10-HCl and iF/10-H2SO4. 


Fructose. a-Glucose. jS-Glueose. Mannose. 


Age. Acid. 

Neutd. Acid. 

Neutd. Acid. 

Neutd. 

. Acid. Neutd. 

Acid. 

0- 1 17 

1 - 0 16 

2-0 17 

6-0 16 

15 29 

17 28 

18 31 

18 29 

27 30 

29 32 

28 32 

— 34 

30 

30 

27 

29 

13 12 

12 13 

12 12 

12 17 

HCl 

0- 1 31 

1- 0 30 

2 - 0 28 

5*0 30 

24 62 

26 61 

22 61 

26 53 

41 — 

43 — 

42 — 

48 — 

Table II. 

— 

25 21 

23 20 

22 20 

24 21 

H 2 SO 4 

One per cent. Solutions of Fructose and a- 
Varying Strength. 

Hydrion 
concen- 
tration. Fructose. 

Equivs. ^ ' 

Glucose in Adds of 

a-Glucose. 

Acid. 

per litre. 

Acid. 

Neutd. 

Acid. 

Neutd. 

AT/lO-HCl 

0-0910 

16 

17 

29 

28 

.. 

0-0660 

30 

24 

52 

43 

N/m-nci 

0-0188 

69 

62* 

118 

97* 

J?7/50-H2S04 .. 

0-0160 

76 

75* 

124 

76* 

Ar/ 10 -H 3 PO 4 .. 

0-0130 

211 

84* 

238 

150* 

N/ 10 -C 2 H 4 O 2 .. 

0-0012 

280 

20 * 

1,070 

65* 


* With precipitation. 

The hydrion concentrations are taken from data in Landolfe and BSmstein’s 
Physikalisohe-Chenaiache Tabellen.” 


(ii) Alcoholic Solutions . — Some observations were made in 
methyl- and ethyl-alcoholic hydrogen chloride solutions *in view of 
the considerable amount of synthetic work which has been carried 
out in these media. Concentrations of iV/20-acid were employed 
in order to approximate to the 0" 25 per cent, hydrogen chloride 
solutions which have most frequently been used by E. Eischer, 
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Irvine, and other workers with these reagents. Very similar results 
were obtained to those found in aqneons solutions. 

The methyl alcohol was distilled over lime and then over a little 
fructose, whilst the. ethyl alcohol was twice distilled over lime and 
potassium permanganate. Ten c.c. of the neutral solvents caused 
precipitation in the permanganate test in six hours in the case of 
methyl, and in sixteen hours with ethyl, alcohol. V/20-Methyl- 
alcoholic hjj^drpgeii chloride, however, decolorised the permanganate 
in ninety-eight minutes, the time with V/ 20-ethyl-alcoholic 
hydrogen chloride being fifty -six minutes. 


Table III. 


One per cent. Solutions of Fructose and a-Glucose in Alcolholie. 



lA l2()~Bydrogen Chloride. 


Solvent, 


Age. Fructose. 

a -Glucose. 

N /20-Methyl-aleohoIic 

hydrogen 



chloride 

0-1 7 

11 



2-0 — 

16 



3’0 17 

— . 



24-0 25 

120 

N /20-Ethyl-alooholio 

hydrogen 



chloride 

0-1 6 

9 



2*0 7 

20 



3-0 8 

24-0 0 

10 

23 


Alkaline Solutions. 

In alkaline solutions, it is also possible to utilise the reduction 
of the dyes indigo and methylene-blue; the former gives two fairly 
definite colour stages, passing from blue through green to a clear 
red, and then changing to pure yellow. The times occupied from 
the commencement of the test in reaching the standard red and 
yellow tints are given in the tables under the columns headed 
respectively “B” and "'Y.” 

Methylene-blue fades to a colourless solution. In both cases, the 
dyes are restored by contact with air, and it, was found desirable 
to fill the upper part of the test-tubes with an . inert gas, hydrogen 
being employed. 

It was found that the stock Saline sugar solutions, whether 
maintained under air or under hydrogen, behaved the saine towards 
the three oxidising agents. 

The result of neutralising the alkaline sngar solution, when the 
latter has been freshly preparedj ig tO cause a very marked retard- 
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atioii in reducing power, but after tbe alkaline solution bas 
remained for some hours, the reducing power after neutralisation 
becomes greater, approaching that of the alkaline solution itself in 
about twenty-four hours. 

This shows that initially the change induced by alkali is reversed 
on neutralisation, but the progressive alteration in. behaviour is 
somewhat obscure, although it may well be due to the appearance 
of small amounts of decomposition products resulting from more 
profound disturbance of the sugar molecule, 

It is evident, however, that the behaviour of neutralised alkaline 
solutions is quite distinct from that of neutralised acid solutions, 
so that it may be considered that the cause of the reducing activity 
of the sugar is not the same in each case. i 

The suHjomed tables give the full series of readings up to five 
hours for fructose, a- and j3-glucose, and mannose in. the presence 
of one and of two equivalents of sodium hydroxide (table IV). 
In table V are recorded the initial and final values (five hours) for 
fructose and a-giucose with varying concentrations of sodium hydr- 
oxide, and in table VI we quote similar data for these sugars in 
the presence of one equivalent of a number of aqueous alkalis. 

Correlation of the 'Reducing Action of the Sugars with Alterations 
in Optical ’Rotatory Power. 

In order to obtain a convenient polarimetric reading in the 
2-dcm. tubes employed, the behaviour of 5 per cent, solutions of 
fructose and of a-glucose was examined in neutral, acid, and 
alkaline media. The concentrations of the acid (V/IO-HCI) and 
of the alkali (iV/18-NaOH), and the conditions of the reducing 
time-tests, were otherwise maintained unaltered. The alteration 
in concentration of the sugars involved the determination of the 
corresponding times of reaction with permanganate and the dyes, 
and the results of these and of the observations of optical rotatory 
power are collected in table VII, 



Table IV. 

One per cent. Sugar Solutions with One and Two Equivalents of Aqueous Sodium Hydroxide, 
(a) Tests with Potassium Permanganate, 

Fructose. a-Glucose. i8 -Glucose. Mannose. 
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1-0 1-60 2-7o 1-26 6-5 ll-o 7-0 8 15 12 lOt 

S-Q 1-25 2*60 1*00 6-0 11*5 5*0 7 14 9 let 

S-0 1*25 2*60 1*00 5-0 11-0 4*0 6 11 5 17t 

24-0 3*26 4*75 2-00 5-0 9 0 5-5 4 7 4 17t 

♦ Precipitatioja set in. t Indefinite end-point. 
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Table VI. 
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Precipitation set in. t Indefinite end-point. 
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ff? c<t 


m KS,.'.0- .0 O JO ■ 9 .'O O 

^^,6 .' A : « 53 , „® 


24’0 48 lioure. Almost colourless 91*2 Clear before 24 hours. 50-7 Clear before 24 hours. 



Table YII. {cmitimied). 
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(c) Solutions in 18-Sodium Hydroxide. 
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• V ? I • 

^ O CD CO I I < 

^ I ' 

+ 


i/I "3 


I I I I I 


^ I 1 ^ 1 


j a I lO I « I 


*? 9 19 I !2 

MM ' f-4 « prt ^ 


lO © o o'o O O o 
o -i OJ eo ^ .*6 so ^ 
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One 'p&r cent. Solutions of Fructose and Glucose in Pyridine. 

In view of tiie interest attaching to the action of pyridine on 
the sugars, a few experiments, were made with solutions of the two 
sugars in pure pyridine at 25°. 

The pyridine was twice distilled over lime before use and boiled 
at 116 — 116'5°. Ten c.c. of the distilled pyridine caused no alter- 
ation in the blue tint of indigo or of methylene-blue (2 c.c. of the 
standard dye solutions) in twenty-four hours, but with 2 c.c. of 
iT/ 100-permanganate a precipitate appeared in three hours. 

The 1 per cent, fructose and glucose solutions in pyridine were 
also without action on the dyes, but results analogous to those of 
the weaker alkalis were obtained with permanganate. These are 
given in table VIII, in which the age of the solutions is in hours 
and the decolorisation times in minutes, as usual. 


Tajblb VIII. 


One per cent. Solutions of Fructose and of a-Glucose in Pyridine. 


Age. 
0-1 
1-0 
2-0 
3'5 
r 4-2 
' 6-0 
8-0 


Fructose. 

30 not quite colourless 
23 

17 » • » 


12 

8 



a-Glucose. 

56 with very fine precipitation. 
40 „ „ 

35 „ „ „ „ 

30 „ „ „ 


Comparative Experiments with Simple Aldehydes and Derivatives 
of Ethylene Oxide. 

Some experiments were made on the reducing action of aq^ueous 
solutions of acetaldehyde, w-butaldehyde, acetone, and epichloro- 
hydrin and ethylene oxide. In neutral l/18th gram-molecular 
solution all these substances, with the exception of acetone, caused 
the pink colour of the permanganate in our standard test to dis- 
appear within about two hours, but the resulting clear orange solu- 
tion underwent no further change in colour for many hours. In 
the case of acetone, the pink tint did not entirely vanish for several 
; hours.' ' ' 

The results of the permanganate tests in iF/lO-hydrochloric acid 
solution are given in the next table ; in the case of ethylene oxide, 
the exact concentrations were not accurately known, but tests were 
made with two strengths, approximately gram-molecular per litre 
and i/18th gram-molecular per litre.' 
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Table IX. 

Solutions of Aldehydes and of Ethylene Oreides in 
IS (lQ~Rydrochloric Acid. 

Concn. Pennaaaganate tests, 

per ^ > .. 


Sub.stanee. 

litre. 

Age. 

Acid. 

Neutralised, 

Acetaldehyde . . 

. M/18 

0-1 

6^ hrs. Pale yellow 

9 minutes, with pptn. 



1-0 

6| hrs. „ „ 

7 



3-0 

2 hrs. „ „ 

10 

n-Butaldehyde .. 

. M/18 

0-1 

3| hrs. Pale yellow 

13 minutes, with pptn. 



1*0 

2^ hrs. „ „ 

10 



3*5 

2| hrs. „ 

10 



24*0 

2| hrs. ,, „ 

10 

Epiohlorohydrin 

M/18 

0*1 

140 minutes. 

82 minutes. 



1*5 

120 

53 „ 



4*3 

90 

36 



24*0 

120 

32 

Ethylene oxide .. 

. M/18 

0*1 

103 minutes. 

80 minutes. 

1*0 

132 

89 



3*0 

130 

80 



23*0 

110 

20 


M 

0*1 

8 minutes. 

10 minutes. 



1*0 

12 

13 „ 



2*0 

17 

14 „ 



5*0 

16 

14 „ 



23-0 

15 

14 


Table X illustrates the data obtained in iV^/lS-aqneous sodium 
hydroxide; with both aldehydes, acetone, and epichlorohydrin and 
ethylene oxide, indigo passed rapidly through green to a pale yellow 
colour, and the original bine tint conld not be restored by shaking 
the yellow solution with air. It appears, therefore, that some 
action was proceeding in these cases beyond simple reduction to 
indigo- white, and the colour test is not valid in this instance. 


Table X. 

Solutions of Aldehydes and of Ethylene Oxides in IS jlQ-S odium 
Hydroxide. 

Goiion. Permanganate'. A 

per Methylene- ^ — ys 

Substance. litre. Age. blue. Alkaline. Neutralised. 

Acetaldehyde, ' M/18 0-1 eOf " 11*. 11* 

1-0 ■ 32t ' ^ ' ' ' ''SO ' ■ 

■' 3-5' ,'21t ■ 16*'' , , ' "30 

■ 6*0 ■■ ■■■' ' 23t ' 16* , '■■ . .18: 

■■, ,23-0 ■ :: ',35f . - , ' 6* ,1 

* Precipitation set in. f 'Biclefinite end-point. ' 
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Table X. {continued). 

Solutions of Aldehydes and of Ethylene Oxides in lA\\%-8odm.m 
Hydroxide. 



Concn. 



Permanganate. 


per 


Methylene- 



Substance. 

litre. 

Age. 

blue. 

Alkaline. 

Neutralised. 

ji-Butaldebyde 

if /1 8 

0*1 

39t 

8* 

8* 

1-0 

20 

5* 

8* 



3*5 

14 

7* 

7* 



5-0 

12 

8* 

8 



23-0 

13 

19* 

2 

Acetone 

... i!f/l8 

0-n 

1 




1-3 


Pale green, 

In 16 hours. 



3-3 


then 

precipitation, 



5-31 

j” Permanent, 

turbid 

but still 



230j 


yellow. 

pink. 

Epichlorohydrin ... 

... ilf/18 

0-1 

Permanent. 

113* 

207 


hS 


100* 

140 



4-3 


95* 

116 



24*0 


80* 

110 

Ethylene oxide ... 

... M/18 

0-1 

Permanent. 

245t 

352 

1-0 


236t 

350 



30 

,, 

220t 

340 



230 


174t 

320 


M 

01 

Permanent. 

76t 

87 



1*0 


77t 

84 



2-0 


71 

88 



5-0 


55 

77 



230 


19* 

53 

* Precipitation set in. 

f Indefinite end-point. 


Tke most interesting points in this series of experiments are: 

(i) The alkaline solutions of the aldehydes reduce methylene- 
blue similarly to the sugars, and there is some similarity in their 
behaviour to alkaline permanganate. 

(ii) The ethylene oxide derivatives show no similarity to the 
sugars in alkaline solution, either with respect to permanganate or 
to methylene-blue. 

(iii) On the other hand, the acid solutions of the ethylene oxide 
compounds display great likeness to those of acid sugar solutions, 
both in the “acid” and “neutralised” permanganate tests. 

■Wakringtox. Foym&f-r I.Wj, 
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CXXXIV . — The Constitution ' of the Nitroprussides. 
Part L Conductivity and Cryoscopic Measurements, 

By George Joseph Burrows and Eustace Ebenezeb Turner. 

From time to time, the nitroprussides have been made the subject 
of considerable speculation, but little attempt has been made to 
verify experimentally the various constitutions assigned to them. 

Hofmann, who is responsible for most of the experimental work 
in this field i^Annalen^ 1900, 312 , 1), assigned to sodium nitro- 
prusside the co-ordination formula [Fe(CN) 5 NO]Na 2 . Friend (T., 
1916, 109, 721), apparently without further experimental work, 
proposed for potassium nitroprusside the formula (I). 


/f\ 

KCN I ON ON I CNK 

1 Pe } I -^Fe ! 

KCN| NO ^NOI CNK 

^On/ \cN'^ 


/K:c<! 


'OiN 




'N:o 

.PINK 


(I.) (II.) 

This formula corresponds with the empirical one given in works 
of reference (for example, Moissan, ‘'Traite de chimie minerale/’ 
1905, 417), which formula, however, seems never to have had any 
evidence in its favour. 

Friend at the same time rejected the formula (II) suggested by 
Browning (T., 1900, 77, 1238) for potassium nitroprusside, in view 
of his theory as to the constitution of the ferrocyanides, which 
theory has since been shown to be unnecessary (Bennett, T., 1917, 
111,490). 

It was suggested By one of us (T,, 1916, 109, 1130) that a deter- 
mination of the molecular weights of some nitroprussides would 
throw light on the problem, and, as a result, a number of nitro- 
prussides have been prepared and investigated cryosoopically and 
their conductivities measured. From the results so obtained, the 
number of ions present in a solution of a nitroprusside had been 
calculated, and conclusions have been drawn as to the moiecular 
weights .of the salts in question. '.In these experiments, The, 'degree,, 
of dissociation of the salt at any particular dilution was found in 
the usual way by dividing the molecular conductivity at that dilu- 
tion by its value at infinite dilution. Prom cryoscopic measure- 
ments, the molecular depression of the freezing point of water was 
found for various concentrations of the salt, and by dividing this 
number by IS'T (the molecular constant for water), the value for 
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i (tile ¥aii’t Hoff coefficient) was obtained. The mimber of ions, 
h, into wMcli each molecule of the salt dissociates was then obtained 
■by substituting the experimental values of a and i in the equation 

A similar method was used by Petersen (Zeitsch. physikal. 
Chem., 1902, 39, 249) in connexion with the cobaltammines. This 
author was of the opinion that the conclusions drawn by Werner 
{ZeiUch. fhysikal, Ghem., 1893, 12, 35, etc.) from measurements 
of the molecular conductivity at a dilution of 1000 litres (not 
necessarily at infinite dilution) were in most cases inaccurate. 

The figures given hy Jones {Carnegie Institute of Washington, 
Puhlication No. 170) for the molecular conductivities of a large 
number of salts show that most salts are completely dissociated at 
dilutions of about 1000 litres. In some cases, however, the mole- 
cular conductivity again increases beyond that dilution, owing to 
causes other than dissociation. Prom the figures given by Petersen 
(loc. cit.) for the conductivity of the cobaltammines, it would 
appear that similar difficulties arose in his work. 

In the present investigation, the substances considered are salts 
of a strong acid. (This has been found to be the case from a pre- 
liminary examination of the molecular conductivity of nitroprussic 
acid itself.) The conductivities of the salts were determined for 
solutions diluted to 2048 litres, and the values were plotted against 
the concentrations. The value for infinite dilution was found by 
extrapolation from the curve so obtained. In all cases, the value 
of differs only slightly from the value actually found for 
Fio 24 j ^ which was expected from the nature of the salts in 

question. 

In the following tables are given the values of h calculated on 
the assumption that the nitroprussides are represented by the 
simple formula [Fe(CN) 5 NO], which will be referred to in 
future as type I. In addition, the value of has been calcu- 
lated in each case for a molecule, M 4 '[Fe 2 (CN)jo(NO) 2 ] (type II). 

In the case of a univalent cation, a molecule of type I will 
dissociate into three ions, type II giving five ions. The value of 
h should therefore approximate to 3 if fdrmrila I is correct, whilst 
if II is correct, In the same way, a salt of a bivalent cation 

should give the values = 2 or ^1 = 3, 

It is considered that the results obtained show conclusively that 
all the nitroprussides examined conform to the simple formula 
(type I). They are salts of H 2 [Fe(CN) 5 NO], and not of 
H,[Fe2(CN)io(NO)2]. 

The possible effect due to hydration of the ions has not been over- 
looked (compare Jones, Cmnegie Institute of Washington, Fuhli- 
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cation No. 180), and it is considered that the conclusions drawn 
from the figures obtained in the present work cannot be regarded 
as vitiated on. this , ground. Whereas hydrate formation may 
account for the diSerences between the experimental and absolute 
values of k, the extremely large differences in the case of /cj cannot 
be accounted for in this way. 

It is hoped in a future communication to describe the alkyl 
nitroprussides, some of which have been prepared, although in an 
impure state only. 


E XP ER I MENTAL, 

The conductivity measurements were all made at 25 ‘O®. The 
degree of dissociation of salts at 0°^ differs only slightly from that 
at 25°, and the latter temperature allows of greater accuracy in 
determining the conductivity. In the following tables, v is the 
number of litres containing one gram-molecule of the salt (calcu- 
lated for the simple formula I), g. is the molecular conductivity, 
a is the degree of dissociation and is equal to ju®/ is the 
observed depression of the freezing point of water, JfAf is the 
molecular depression and is equal to v x Aj x 10, i is the van't Hoff 
coefficient and is equal to MA{/18*7, and k is the number of ions 
into which a molecule dissociates, and is obtained from the equation 
i = l + {k-^l)a; is the corresponding value of k calculated for 
a molecule of type II hy doubling i aud then substituting in the 
equation i—T -f (Atj — l)a. 

The values of a in the cryoscopic tables are taken from the 
curves obtained from conductivity data- 


Sodium Nitropmsside, Na2[Pe(CN)gN0],2H20. 
The salt used was a pure specimen. 


Gomluctivity M easurements . 


V. 

fl. 

a. '■ 

4 

156*2 

0*63 

8 

169-4 

0*69 

16 

181*8 

0*74 

32 

194*3 

0-79 

64 ' ■ 

204-9 ■ 

0*84 

128 

214*2 

' ' 0-87 

266 

222*0 

0*91 

. 612 ' ■ ' 

229*2 

' 0*94 

1024 

236*2 

, 0-96 

2048 

244*6 


GO 

246*0 

— 
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Gryosco'pic M easurements. 


■ V 

A,. 

MA,. 

i. 

a=fivifiQo- 

k. 

^1* 

474 

0-115 

64*1 

2-90 

0-81 

3-35 

6-9 

24-4 

0*218 

53*2 

2-S4 

0*77 

3-40 

7-1 

14*55 

0*345 

50-2 

2-68 

0*73 

3-30 

7-0 

10-81 

0-456 

49-3 

2-64 

0*71 

3-30 

7-0 

S-76 

0-660 

49*1 

2-62 

0*70 

3-31 

7-0 

7*12 

0-678 

48-3 

2-58 

0*68 

3*32 

7-1 


Type I requires fe=3. 

Type II requires ki= 

5. 



Potassium Nitroprusside, K 2 [Fe(CN) 5 ]SrO]. 

This salt was prepared by decomposing the harinin salt with the 
calculated weight of pure potassiuni sulphate, filtering off the 
barium sulphate, and evaporating the filtrate at a low temperature 
under diminished pressure. The residue so obtained was crystal- 
lised from aqueous alcohol containing about 95 per cent, of alcohol. 
It crystallises in pale pink crystals without water of crystallisation : 

0*4010 gave 0*1076 FegOg. Fe = 18*8. 

CgONgFeKo requires Fe = 19*0 per cent. 


Gonductimty Measurements. 



V. 


M* 


a. 



8 


199*2 


0*745 



16 


205*2 


0*795 



32 


216*7 


0-836 



64 


227*2 


0*881 



128 


236*6 


0-917 



256 


244*0 


0*946 



612 


249*3 


0*966 



1024 


257*0 


0-996 



2048 


258*1 

258-0 






Gryoscopic 

Measurements. 




, A,. 

MAt. 

L 

a=fiJiiao. 

k. 

I-i. 

34-4 

0*150 

51-6 

2*76 

0*85 

3*07 

6-32 

24-1 

0*213 

51*3 

2*74 

0*82 

3-12 

6*46 

14-66 

0*316 

46*3 

2*48 

0*79 

2-87 

6*0! 

11-65 

0-405 

47*2 

2-52 

0*77 

3*00 

6*26 

7*02 

0*641 

46*0 

2-41 

0*74 

2-91 

6*16 

4-78 

0*909 

43*4 

2*32 

0*71 

2*86 

6*11 


Type I requires h~Z, Type 11 requires 5. 


Barium Ba[Fe(Clsf)gN0],3H20. 

This salt was prepared by precipitaiing a solution of the sodium 
salt with zinc sulphate and Wiing the zinc salt so obtained with 
a suspension of precipitated barium carbonate. The filtered solu- 
tion of the barium salt was evaporated under diminished pressure 
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at a low temperature, aud the salt crystallised from aqueous 
alcohol : 

0*8344 gave 0*4734 BaS04. Ba=33-4. 

C50NgBaFe,3H20 requires Ba = 33'7 per cent. 

The anhydrous salt was found to be extremely hygroscopic^ 



Gmiductivity Measurements. 



V. 


fi. 


a. 



8 


162-9 


0-63 



16 


165-9 


0*68 



32 


177-1 


0-73 



64 


190-7 


0-79 



128 


203-0 


0-84 



256 


216-2 


0-89 



.512 


223-6 


0-92 



1024 


236-9 


0-98 



2048 


240-5 


— 



00 


243-0 


— 




Cryoscopic Measurements. 



V. 

At. 

MAf. 

i. 

a—ftdixco ■ 

h. 

k,. 

37*7 

0-093 

36-1 

1-88 

0-74 

2-19 

4-73 

16*5 

0-180 

29-7 

1-59 

0-68 

1-87 

4-21 

9*87 

0-285 

28-1 

1-50 

0-64 

1-78 

4*13 

6-67 

0*413 

27-6 

1-47 

0*61 

1-77 

4-18 

4*73 

0-575 

27-2 

1-45 

0-59 

1-76 

4-22 


Type I requires ifc=2. Type II requires hi~Z. 


This salt is of especial interest, owing to the rough equality in 
weights of the anion and cation. 


Ammonium Nitropf'ussid.e, (NH4)2[Fe(CN)5NO]. 

This salt was obtained by decomposing the barium salt with an 
equivalent weight of ammonium sulphate, filtering, evaporating 
under diminished pressure, and crystallising from aqueous alcohol, 
when reddish plates, very readily soluble in water, were obtained : 

0*2390 gave 0*0768 Fe^Og. Fe = 22*5. 

C50]Sr6Fe(NH4)2 requires Fe=22*2 per cent. 


Conductivity Measurements. 


V. 


fi. 

a. 

16 


206-7 

0-77 

■32 ■ , ■ 


218-0 

0-82 

64 ' 


228-6 

0-85 

128 


236-7 

0-89 

266 


245-6 

■ 0-92 

612 

’ip"' ■ 

261-2 

0-94 

1024 

261-3 

■0-98 

2048 


266-2 

— 

'00 , : , 


268-0 

'■■''■■— 
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Gryoscopio Measurements. 


w. 

A,. 

Ma,. ' 

i. 

a=/i*/^oo • 

Ic. 


26-3 

0-214 

56-4 

3-01 

0-80 

3-51 

7-27 

10-73 

0-450 

48-3 

2-58 

0-74 

3-14 

6-02 

6-68 

0-704 

47-0 

2-51 

0-69 

3-19 

6-83 


Type I requires jfe=3. Type II requires fci=6. 


! 

M c thylarmnonium Nitroprimicle, (MeNH3)2[.Fe(CN )5N0] . 

This salt and the nitroprussides of di- and tri-methylamine were 
obtained by treating a solution of the free acid (obtained from 
the barinm salt and the calculated sulphuric acid) with a slight 
excess of an alcoholic solution of the amine. The solution so 
obtained was evaporated under diminished pressure, and the solid 
residue crystallised from alcohol. The alkylammonium nitro- 
prussides crystallise in reddish plates, which are very readily soluble 
in water. In appearance they resemble the barium or ammonium 
salts : . ■ • 

oaiir gave 0'Q306 Fe^Os. Fe=19*2. 

C 50 NgFe(MeNH 3)3 requires Fe — 20-0 per cent. 


Conductivity M easu/rements. 



v. 


fj.. 


a. 



32 


186-2 


0-77 



64 


197*7 


0-82 



128 


208*0 


0-87 



256 


218*5 


0*91 



612 


226-8 


0*94 



1024 


233-4 


0*97 



00 


240-0 


— 




Cryoscoyic Measurements. 




Af. , 

MAt. 

i. 


h. 

h- 

36-6 

0-148 

54-2 

2-90 

0-78 

3-46, 

7*2 

19-05 

0-262 

49-9 

2*67 

0-71 

3*35 

7*1. 

14*15 

0-339 

48-0 

2-67 

0-68 

3*31 

7*1 

10-13 

0-466 

47-2 ■ 

2*62 

0-62 

3*45 

7*5 

8-35 

0*541 

46*2 

2*42 

0-59 

3-41- 

7*6 


Type I requires 

=3, Type 11 requires hi=^ 6, 



Dimethylammonium (Me2NH2).2[Fe(CN)gNO]. 

0*1028 gave 0‘0272 Fe^O^. Fe=18-5.^ 

C 50 NsFe(Me 2 NH 2)2 requires Fe-=18T per cent. 
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Go nchi c ti v ity M easurem ents . 



V. 


M- 


a. 



16 


156-5 


0-68 



32 


172-1 


0-75 



64 


185-2 


0-Sl 



128 


196-3 


0-85 



256 


205- S 


0-90 



512 


212-5 


0-92 



1024 


220-2 


0-96 



2048 


227-3 








230-0 


__ 




Gryosco^nc 

M easzirem ents. 



v. 

At. 

MAt. 

i. - 

a 

II 

T 

8 

k. 

ki. 

35-2 

0-149 

52-4 

2-80 

0-76 

3-37 

7-05 

16-4 

0-2,94 

48-1 

2-57 

0-68 

3-31 

7-09 

8-84 

0-500 

44-2 

2-36 

0-61 

3-23 

7-10 

5-92 

0-714 

42-3 

2-26 

0-57 

3-21 

7-20 


Ty pe I requires Jc ~ 3. Type II requires ki 5. 


Trimethylammoniiim, Nitroprusmie, (MegNH). 2 [Fe(C]Sr) 5 NO], 
0'2234 gave 0‘0512 Fe^Og. Fe = 16‘0. 

C 50 NeFe(Me 3 NI-I ).2 requires Fe = 16'7 per cent. 


G ondncti-vity M easurements . 



V. 

fU 

a. 



16 

137-1 

0-65 



32 

154-0 

0-73 



64 

167-3 

0-80 



128 

183-0 

0-86 



256 

191-7 

0-90 



512 

201-1 

0-95 



1024 

208-0 

0-98 



2048 

210-5 

, — . 



oo 

212-0 

— 




OryosGopio Measurements. 



V. 

At. 

MAt. i. a=/iti//«oo- 

■ 7c. 

7Cim 

39-0 

0-134 

62-2 2-79 0-75 

3-39 

7-11 

14-47 

0-290 

42-0 2-24 0-63 

2-97 

6-52 

6-50 

0-588 

38-6 2-06 0-50 

3-12 

7-24 


Type I requires fc— 3. Type 11 requires 6. 


The ’CJniveesity Chemioai. Labpbatobxes, 
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CXX.XV.—The Propagation of Flame in Complex 
Gaseous Mixtures. Part 1. Limit Mixtures and the 
Uniform Movement of Flame in such Mixtures. 


By William Payman. 


In order tliat flame may propagate tlirougla a mixture of an in- 
flammable gas with air or oxygen, the heat developed by a given 
" layer ” on burning must be sufficient to raise the contiguous layer 
of unburnt gas to its ignition temperature. In a limit mix- 
ture ” there is just sufficient, and only just sufficient, heat developed 
to accomplish this. If limit mixtures of two or more inflammable 
gases be mixed together, this heat balance should remain un- 
altered provided that all of the limit mixtures are of the same 
kind, that is to say, ail lower-limit or all upper-limit mixtures. 
It follows that all mixtures, in any proportions, of limit mixtures 
should remain limit mixtures, the limiting percentage being that 
of the mixed inflammable gsts. Conversely, any limit mixture of 
a complex inflammable gas "'.will consist of a number of limit 
mixtures of the individual gasbs it contains. 

Assuming this reasoning to be correct, imagine a limit mixture 
with air of a complex inflammabfe gas. Let A, B, C, ... be 
the simple constituents of this inflammable gas, and their limits of 
inflammability, A N^,, . . . respectively. Suppose also that 

the complex limit mixture contains a per o\ent. of A, 5 per cent, 
of B, c per cent, of (7, . . . Then this limit nrixture will contain 


aA^hB-\-cG+ . . . +[100-(a + &^-c+ . . .;iair. 

This limit mixture, ex hypothec, comprises a series of limnt mix- 
tures of the simple inflammable gases. In such a simple 

every 1,\ parts of A are assodaS. 
/innTv ^ assodated 1 


with 


\ — WM r for B, C, 

The complex limit mixture will therefore contain 



Since these terms 
equal 100, so that 



are expressed as percentages, they will together 


^ (im-NA . y 

+ * + 




^ 100 . 
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This expression;, on simplification, becomes 


a 

Wj 



G 

No 


+ ... = 1 . 


This is the forimila of Le Chatelier, which lias been shown to 
apply accurately for both the tipper and lower limits of inflamma- 
bility of a mimber of complex gaseous mixtures with air (Coward, 
Carpenter, and Payman, this vol., p. 27). 

This “formula./’ but not the generalisation from which it has 
been deduced, applies only to mixtures of inflammable gases with 
an atmosphere of constant composition, such as air. For the 
numerical quantities involved in the formula relate to the com- 
bustible gases only, and admit of no allowance being made for 
variations in the proportions of, inert gas present. The general- 
isation, however, should hold good for all limit mixtures ; for 
mixtures in which the proportion of inert gas is greater or less 
than ill air, or even in which its proportion is not constant,* 

The effect of an inert gas (nitrogen) on the limits of inflamma- 
bility of metliane has been investigated by Burgess and Wheeler 
(T., 1914, 105, 2696), who determined the limits for this gas in 
several artifi-cial atmospheres of oxygen and nitrogen containing 
less oxygen than air. During the course of the present inquiry 
into the mode of combustion of mixed gases, it became necessary 
to extend their work to include atmospheres containing more 
oxygen than air, and pure oxygen. 

The method of experiment used by Burgess and Wheeler, which 
involved the central ignition of the mixtures in a large globe, was 
not employed in the present research. This investigation is mainly 
concerned with the uniform movement of flame, and the deter- 
minations of the limits were made in the same apparatus as was 
used for measuring the speed of propagation of flame. This con- 
sisted of a horizontal glass tube 2*5 cm. in diameter, open at one 
end and closed at the other, the mixtures being ignited close to 
the open end of the tube by means of an electric spark. The 
criterion of inflainmability was, therefore, the horizontal propaga- 
tion of flame throughout the length of the tube. 

The determinations were carried out by" the method of trial and 
error, using mixtures which differed in composition by about 
0*10 per cent, of methane. Throughout this paper, the term 
“limit mixture,” whether upper or lower, implies that mixture in 
which flame was fust able to propagate. 

The results of the determinations are given in table I. The 
limits were always sharply defined. On sparking a mixture con- 

* This will t© described in future as the '“'limits generaiisatioEL.” 

' , , 3 H 2 , 
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tainiiig a little less tlian the lower-limit percentage of inflammable 
gas, there usually arose a hall of flame which travelled some 5 or 
6 cm. along the tube. A mixture containing slightly more in- 
flammable gas than the higher-limit percentage usually produced 
a flame which travelled the short distance from the spark to the 
open end of the tube, owing to the dilution of the mixture there 
by diffusion of the outside air. In the limit mixtures, flame 
travelled steadily and at an approximately uniform speed through- 
out the length of the tube. 

Ill no instance did the flame of the burning limit mixture fill 
the whole cross-section of the tube, but it was usually similar to 
the trailing flames described by Burgess and Wheeler (T,, 1914, 
105, 2593). This was most marked with the upper-limit mixtures 
and with the lower-limit mixture of methane in pure oxygen, 
These flames were about 10 mm, in diameter and about 15 mm, 
long, and had a short tail, resembling a “ Prince Rupert’s drop ’’ 
in shape. 

Ill three instances the deposition of carbon was noticed during 
the passage of flame through a limit mixture, namely, in the upper- 
limit mixtures of methane with atmospheres containing 50, 66, 
and 100 per cent, of oxygen.* The flames resembled that of a 
tallow candle, and the odour of the residual gases was similar to 
that caused hy the smouldering wick of such a candle. In general, 
the upper-limit flames were olive-green in colour. The colour of 
the lower-limit flames was pale blue. 

Table I. 

The Limits of Inflmiunahility of Methane in Min-Uwes of 
Oxygen and Nitrogen, 


Percentage composition of limit mixtures. 


Percentage 
of oxygen in 
atmosphere. 


Lower limit. 



Upper limit . 


CH,i- 

O3. 

N2. 

ch7 

0,, 

Na. 

13'7 

6*4 

12-8 

80-8 

6-9 

12-7 

80-4 

' 17-0 

6-1 

16-0 

77-9 

8*9 

16- 6 

76-C) 

21-0 (air) 

6-8 

19-8 

74-4 

13-3 

18-2 

68-6 

33'0: 

6-8 

31-4 

62-8 

25-1 

26-0 

49-9 

■■ ; :50-0' ■ 

, 6-8, 

47*1 

47-1 

38-8 

30-6 

30*0 

66-0' 

6-8 

62-8 

31-4 

47*6 

36-0 

17*5 

loO'O : ' 

, 6-7 

94-2 


69-2 

40*8 



* According to Bone {FTiil. Trans,, 1915, 215, 276), when methane and 
oxygen mixtures are exploded under pressure, “ there is a total cessation of 
any separation of carbon (which is Very marked with mixtiires 20114 + Of) 
after the proportion of oxygen in the original mixtiire exceeds the limit 
3 GH 4 2 O 2 .” No caiboii was deposited when a xmxture containing 69-3 per 
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Tlie results, are plotted in tlie diagram, the ordinates represent- 
ing percentages of methane and the abscissae percentages of oxygen 
i,si the limit mixtures. 

If the “limits of generalisation" given earlier in this paper 
applies to these mixtures, the values for each of the two sets of 
limits should lie on a straight line. It will be seen that this holds 
accurately over a large range of mixtures, namely, over those con- 
taining more than about 17 per cent, of oxygen.* Mixtures con- 
taining less than this amount of oxygen require rather more 
methane than the theoretical quantities to attain both the upper 
and lower limits. 



10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Ossygen in limit mixture, per cent 


The dotted lines in the diagram represent the values obtained 
by Burgess and Wheeler (loc. cit.). The shapes of both curves are 

cent, of metbaue and 40-7 per cent, of oxygen was exploded under a pressure 
of 12-7 atmospheres. 

In the present series of experiments, at atmospheric pressure, a mixture 
of approximately the same composition as that used by Bone (59-2 per cent, 
of methane and 40-8 per cent, of oxygen) deposited carbon, as did also 
mixtures containing less oxygen iii proportion to the methane present, 
namely, those intermediate in composition between and CH,i4-Oa. 

It would therefore appear that the limiting composition at which the deposi- 
tion of carbon ceases is not fixed, but varies with the initial pressure of the 
mixture. ' ■ ■ ' 

* According to Buj’gess and Wheeler {loc. cit.), no mixture of methane, 
oxygen, and nitrogen is capable of propagating flame when there is less than 
about 13 per cent, of oxygen present. 
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similar, the difference in magnitude being due to the difference in 
experimental conditions. 

Little change was observed in the lower limit until tlie mixtures 
contained a large excess of nitrogen; whilst the value with pure 
oxygen was only slightly lower than that with air. The latter 
observation is not in agreement with the results recorded hy Parker 
(T., 1914j 105, 1002), who found the lower limit of inflammability 
of methane to be slightly higher with oxygen than with air (6'0 
per cent, and 5 ‘8 per cent, respectively). The apparatus used by 
Parker was similar to that previously used by Burgess and 
Wheeler, namely, a 2 -litre globe in which the mixtures were ignited 
at the centre. 

This lack of agreement is undoubtedly due to the difference in 
the position of the point of ignition in the two sets of experiments. 
It has frequently been noted that the limits of inflammability vary 
with the position of the point of ignition according as the flame 
has to pass upwards or downwards through the gas mixture. The 
fact that a flame will pass more readily upwards than downwards 
is well illustrated when a lower-limit mixture of methane in air, 
for example, is ignited hy a spark at the centre of a globe. As 
soon as the spark passes, a flame shoots to the top of the vessel, 
bends over, and then moves slowly downwards to the bottom. 

In order to investigate this point further, a series of experiments 
was carried out to determine quantitatively the effect of varying 
the point of ignition on the limits of inflammability of methane 
in air and in oxygen. A glass tube 2‘5 cm. in diameter was used, 
closed at one end and fitted with firing points at the other (open) 
end. 

Table II. 

LhniU of Inflmnmahility of Methane, with Different .Positions 
of the Point of Ignition, 

Percentage of methane in 
lower-li mi t mixture. 


Mode of propagation. 

Air. 

Oxygen. 

Upward 

6-5 

5-4 

Horizontal 

5-9 

6*8 

Downward 

6-1 

6-3 

Central ignition (Parker)... 

5-8 

6-0 


Both for upward and horizontal propagation the lower limit of 
inflammability of methane is less in oxygen than in air. Bor 
downward propagation, however, . the order is reversed. The 
differences observed are not very great, although too large to be 
accounted for by experimental error. Of the factors which deter- 
mine the value of the limiting percentage of inflammable gas, the 
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braiisfereiice of heat by convection and the absorption of heat b}’' 
the mixture may be mutually opposed. During the downward 
propagation of flame, convection does not materially affect the 
transference of heat to unburnt layers of the mixture; the influence 
of the slightly higher specific heat of oxygen as compared with 
that of nitrogen therefore becomes apparent. With horizontal 
and upward propagation of flame, however, the influence of con- 
vection currents masks the effect of the higher specific heat of 
oxygen. 

The change of order of the results, dependent on the direction 
of travel of the flame, is more marked when the results for methane 
in air are compared with those for hydrogen. Such a comparison 
is made in table III. 

Table III, 

Lower Limits of InfLammahility in Air of Methane and of 
Hydrogen. 


Mode of propagation. 

tTpward 

Horizontal 

Downward 

Central ignition 


Percentage of inflam- 
mable gas 


Methane. 

5*5 

6-9 

6-1 

5-8 


Hydrogen. 

4-2 

6-2 

9*7 

9-2 


Attempts have been made to calculate the limits of inflamma- 
bility of a gas from its thermal constants. It will be clear from 
a cbnsideration of the results recorded in table III that any such 
calculation is doomed to failure unless allowance, can. be made for 
the influence of convection currents. 

Since the lower limit of inflammability of methane (downward 
propagation of flame) is less with air than with oxygen, it might 
be expected to be less still with an atmosphere containing less 
oxygen than air. This, however, is not so. The lower limit of 
inflammability of methane in an atmosphere containing 17 per 
cent, of oxygen was found to be 6-3 per cent, for downward pro- 
pagation of flame. This limit is thus affected in tlie same sense 
as both limits for horizontal propagation ^ in mixtures containing 
only a small percentage of oxygen ; that is to say, more methane is 
required to form the limit mixture than would be expected from 
results with mixtures richer in oxygen. 

This displacement of the range of inflammability corresponds 
with the displacement of the range for maximum speed of uniform 
movement of flame in mixtures of methane and air. It has been 
generally assumed that the latter displacement is due to the higher 
thermal conductivity of methane as compared with that of air. A 
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similar displacement is found, however, when the inflammable gas 
has a thermal conductivity less than that of air, as will l)e shown 
ill a subsequent comniuniGation. The displacement under con- 
sideration in the present paper, and other similar displacements, 
have one feature in common, namely, that the mixtures contain 
a large proportion of inert gas (nitrogen), together with only a 
slight excess of one or other of the reacting gases above the quantity 
required for complete combustion. 

A possible explanation of the results is that the mode of com- 
bustion ill such mixtures differs from that in mixtures containing 
a large excess of either of the reacting gases. Sncli an explanation 
is supported by the analyses of the ‘‘flame gases” recorded by 
Burgess and Wheeler in the paper to which reference has already 
been made. The samples of gas were rapidly snatched from the 
flames in such a manner as to cool the primary products of com- 
bustion before secondary reactions could come into play. It will 
be seen on examining the table of analyses (p, 2604) that all mix- 
tures containing less than 15 per cent, of oxygen appear to be 
influenced by the deficiency of reacting gas (whether methane or 
oxygen), and it is in these mixtures that the generalisation regard- 
ing limiting percentages no longer holds. With the upper-limit 
mixtures of low oxygen content, the primary products of combus- 
tion contain smaller quantities of hydrogen than of carbon mon- 
oxide, whereas with the higher-limit mixtures containing a greater 
proportion of oxygen, the quantities of hydrogen and carbon mon- 
oxide produced are equal. 

Similarly with the lower-limit mixtures of low oxygen content, 
the primary products of combustion contain more carbon monoxide 
than hydrogen, whilst with lower-limit mixtures containing more 
than 15 per cent, of oxygen these gases are absent altogether from 
the products of combustion- Further consideration of these results 
is reserved for a future communication, as is also the consideration 
of the displacement of the range for maximum speed of uniform 
movement of flame in mixtures of air with inflammable gases. 

The Uniform Movement of Flmne in Limit Mixtures. 

The speed of horizontal propagation of flame in the limit mix- 
tures in a tube 2‘5 cm. in diameter was determined by the method 
described bv Wheeler (T., 1914, 105 , 2606). The results ar^ 
given in table IV. 
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Table IV. 


Speed of Propiagation of Flnme in Lhnit Mixtures of Methane, 
Oxygen, and Nitrogen in a Tube 2’5 cm. in Diameter. 


Percentage of 
oxygen in atmos- 
phere. 

13-7 

17-0 

21*0 (air) 
33-0 
50-0 
66-0 
100-0 


Speed in cm. per see. 


Lower limit. 

21 - 9 

22 - 4 

23 - 3 
23-0 
22-8 
21-3 
19-9 


Upper limit. 
19-1 
19-0 
19-1 
18-9 

18 - 9 

19 - 4 
18-9 


Tile upper-limit speeds are identical witHn the range of experi- 
mental error. The speeds in the lower-limit mixtures are through- 
out slightly higher than the corresponding upper-limit speeds, 
although with pure oxygen the difference is very small, A notice- 
able feature of these flames, common to them all, was their small 
size in comparison with the diameter of the tube. This was more 
marked with the flames in the upper-limit than in the lower-limit 
mixtures, a fact which no doubt accounts for the slower speed of 
the former flames. For the smaller the flame, the greater is its 
surface in proportion to its volume, and the greater in proportion 
is the transference of heat from the flame to the walls of the tube. 
If this explanation be correct, it follows that the speeds of flames 
in limit mixtures should increase with increased diameter of the 
tube in which they travel. This was found to be so by Mason 
and Wheeler (T., 1917, 111, 1062). 

With tubes of very small diameter, on the other hand, the speed 
of flame at the limits is comparatively high (Payman and Wheeler, 
T., 1918, 113, 656), but for another reason. With such tubes, the 
cooling effect of the walls is so great as to have a marked effect on 
the value of the limits, the range of inflammability of the mixtures 
rapidly narrowing as the diameter of the tube is diminished. 
Moreover, convection currents have no appreciable influence in 
tubes of such small diameter. 

It seemed probable that the speed of flame in a limit mixture, 
determined under standard conditions, should approach a constant 
value irrespective of the nature of the inflammable gas. To test 
this, the speeds of flame have been determined in limit mixtures 
of air with several of the paraffin hydrocarbons. The results are 
given in table V, which is of value also in recording the limits of 
inflammability (horizontal propagation of flame). 

The limits differ slightly from those found (central ignition in 

,■3 , . 
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a large globe) by Bnrgess and Wkeeler, -whose results are inserted 
in the table in brackets. 

In the -Lipper-limit mixtures the flames vibrated rapidly about 
half-way along the tube, and were sometimes extinguished there. 
The difference be-bv/een a limit mixture and one which could only 
propagate -flame for a short distance, if at all, was, however, well 
marked. 

Table V. 

LimiU of Inflammahility and Lim^iting Speeds of Flame in 
Misotiires of Air with the Paraffin Eydroearhons in a Tube 
2'5 C 771 . 771 Diameter. 

Lower limit. Upper limit. 

Per cent, of Speed, cm. Per cent, of Speed, cm. 


Hydrocarbon. combustible, per sec. combustible, per sec. 

Methane, CH. 5-8 {5-6) 23-3 13-3 (14-8) 19-1 

Ethane, C,Hg 3-3 (3-4) 18-1 10-6 (10-7) 19-7 

Propane, CfR. 2-4 (2-3) 20-8 7-3 ( 7-3) 20-3 

Butane, C.H,; 1-9 (1-6) 20-1 6-5 ( 5-7) 20*3 

Pentane, C,H,n 1-6 (1-4) 20-2 5-4 ( 4-5) 20-2 

(CH4 + C5H1,*) 2-6 (2-6)t 22-3 7-7 { 7-7)t 20*7 


* Equimoleoular mixture of methane and pentane, 
f Calculated from values for methane and pentane. 

The “liiAit speed’’ is thus found to approach a constant value, 
as foreshadowed by Burgess and Wheeler (T., 1914, 105, 2596), 
not only with each of the paraffin hydrocarbons singly, but also 
with the mixture of methane and pentane. There is no reason to 
doubt but that the limit speed of flame would have the same value 
for any mixture of the paraffins. 

The speeds of flame in limit mixtures with air of carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrogen have also been determined. With carbon 
monoxide, the speed at both limits (in a tube 2’5 cm. in diameter) 
is 19-4 cm. per second, which agrees well with the speeds for the 
paraffins. With hydrogen, the speed at the lower limit is remark- 
ably slow, namely, 10 cm. per second. The flame is exceedingly 
small, consisting of a tiny ball of flame, which, however, travels 
the full length of the tube. For reasons given in a previous com- 
munication (this vol., p. 41), it was not found possible to determine 
accurately the speed of flame in the upper-limit mixture of 
hydrogen and air. 

The equimoleoular mixture of methane and pentane corresponds 
with propane in percentage composition and calorific value, and 
yields the same products on complete combustion. The marked 
difference between the limits of inflammability of the mixed gases 
and those of propane shows that these are not the only factors on 
which the limits of inflammability depend. Similarly, a mixture 
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of tliree volumes of pentane and two volumes of hydrogen corre- 
sponds with propane^ but this mixture of gases has limits 2*5 
(lower) and 8‘6 (upper) as compared with propane, 2‘4 and 7-3. 

These differences are perhaps due to the ability of the con- 
stituents of the mixed inflammable gases to burn independently. 
This subject will be dealt with more fully in succeeding papers of 
this series. 

Expubimental. 

The speeds of propagation of flame in limit mixtures were deter- 
mined in glass tubes by the method described by Wheeler (T., 
1914, 105, 2610). Two tubes were employed, both 2‘5 cm. in 
diameter; one, 3 metres long, used for the majority of the experi- 
ments; the other, used for the mixtures with atmospheres rich in 
ox37-gen, was only 1-5 metres long, so as to avoid the setting up of 
the detonation wave, with consequent shattering of the tube. 

The platinum firing points were about 2 cm. from the open ends 
of the tubes. At measured distances along each tube were fused 
ground-glass tubulures, which carried glass plugs with stout 
platinum wires fused through them. Fine ''screen wires ” of copper 
were stretched across these platinum supports inside the tube, and 
electrical connexion was established with an automatic commutator 
and chronograph by means of platinum terminals on the outside 
of the plugs. 

.Tn order to fill the tubes with the mixture required for experi- 
ment, they were exhausted of air by means of an oil-pump, half 
filled with the mixture, and re-exhausted before being finally filled. 
A sample of the gas was then taken for analysis. 

The limits of inflammability for upward and downward propaga- 
tion of flame were determined in a similar tube 1'5 metres long, 
but without side-pieces. 

The gases were prepared in the usual manner, the paraffin hydro- 
carbons being purified by repeated liquefaction and subsequent 
fractional distillation until, on explosion of a sample with excess 
of air and oxygen, the theoretical value for the ratio GjA was 
obtained. 

The methane used in the limit determinations in pure oxygen 
contained 99*8 per cent, of GH^, and the ratio G/A was found to 
be 2*00. The oxygen was prepared by gently heating recrystal- 
iised potassium permanganate, and contained 99'6 per cent, of Og. 

The gases yrere stored over water rendered alkaline by potassium 
hydroxide, and the mixtures were therefore saturated with water 
vapour. 

■ EsKMBAIiS, ' 

GintmEBiAisri). ^ ■ LSeceived, September WIQA . 

3, H*. 2 . 
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CXXXVL — The Propagation of Flame in Complex 
Gasexms Mixtures. Part II. The Uniform 
Momme^it of Flame in Mixtures of Air -with the 
Paraffin Hydrocarhons. 

By William Payman. 

In the preceding paper it was shown that all mixtures of limit 
mixtures are themselves limit mixtures- With each of the paraffin 
hydrocarbons, the speed of the uniform movement of flame at the 
limits tends to a constant value under standard conditions of 
experiment. The same speed was found with all limit mixtures of 
methane, oxygen and nitrogen, and with an equimolecular mixture 
of methane and pentane at its limits with air. There is no reason 
to doubt that the same speed would he obtained with all mixtures 
of the paraffin hydrocarbons at the limits. 

The generalisation advanced in the previous paper was thus 
shown to apply to all such mixtures. The question immediately 
arises whether what is true of the speeds of flames at the limits 
holds also for other speeds. Whether, for example, given two or 
more mixtures of air with different individual gases, in each of 
which the speed of flame was the same, all combinations of the 
mixtures would propagate flame at the same speed. Should this 
be so, a simple method would be available for the calculation of the 
speed of propagation of flame in complex gaseous mixtures from the 
known values for the simple constituent gases. Such a calculation 
could naturally only apply over the whole range of mixtures when 
the maximum speed of flame in mixtures of the several individual 
gases with air was the same; otherwise calculation would be 
restricted to such mixtures as possessed a speed of flame not greater 
than the lowest of the individual maximum speeds. It is clear, 
also, that the mixtures taken for the purpose of calculation must 
be all of the same nature ; that is to say, must all contain excess of 
combustible gas, or must all contain excess of oxygen. 

The mixtures of the paraffin hydrocarhons with air seemed most 
suitable to determine whether the generalisation that applies to 
apeeds of flames at the limits is capable of extension to the speeds 
of the uniform movement over the whole range of inflammable 
mixtures. , , 

Measuremenfs were therefore ma,de of the speed of the uniform 
movement in mixtures of air with each one of the hydrocarbons of 
the paraffin series up to and including pentane. The determin" 
ataons were carried out as described in the previous paper, in a 
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horizontal glass tube 2-5 cm, in diameter and 3 metres long. The 
results are recorded in table I. The majority of the values in 
column 1 for methane were obtained by Mason and Wheeler (T., 
1917, 111, 1052). 

The results are shown diagrammatioally in Fig. 1. With the 
exception of methane, the maximum speeds are approximately the 
same, namely, about 82 cm. per second. The value for methane is 
rather lower than this, being 67 cm. per second. Owing to the 
few data available for the thermal constants of the paraffin hydro- 
carbons, it is not easy to explain this difference. In each instance, 
the mixture having the maximum speed of flame contains more 
combustible gas than is required for complete combustion. 


100 
is « 

^ O ® 80 

60 
40 
20 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

Combustible gas, y>er cent. 




For testing the application of the generalisation * to speeds other 
than the limiting speeds, the gases methane and pentane were first 
chosen, since they were both readily obtainable in ample quantity. 
Two air mixtures were prepared, one containing 7-35 per cent, of 
methane and the other 1*98 per cent, of pentane. In these two 
mixtures the speed of the uniform movement is the same, about 
40 cm. per second (twice the speed at the limits), and they both 
contain excess of oxygen. The mixtures were then combined in 
varying proportions, and the speeds of the uniform movement deter- 
mined in the usual manner. The results are recorded in table II. 

* This may be termed the “ speed generalisation.” 




Epaed of Uniform Mov&ment of Flame in Mixttires of Air with the Paraffin Hydro carbons in 
Horizontal Glass Tube 2-5 cm. in Diameter. 
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Table II. 

Speeds of Uniform Movement of Flame in a Glass T‘uhe 2’5 cm. 
in Diameter with MixUores containing 7'35 per cent, of 
Methane and 1’98 per cent, of Pentane, respectively, Mixed 
Together. 


Methane misttire. Pentane mixture. Speed, 

Per cent. Per cent. cm. per sec. 

100-0 — 39-3 

75-0 25-0 39-2 

50-0 50-0 39-6 

25-0 75-0 39-9 

21-2 78-8 39-2* 

— 100-0 40-1 


Methane and pentane in equimolecular proportions. 


It will be seen that the speeds are identical -within tlie limits of 
experimental error. 

Two mixtures containing excess of combustible gas, with speeds 
further removed from that at the limits, were then examined in 
the same manner. These mixtures contained 11-00 per cent, of 
methane and 3 '54 per cent, of pentane, respectively, and the speed 
of the uniform movement of flame in them was about 60 cm. per 
second, three times the value at the limits. The results are given 
in table III. 


Table III. 

Speeds of Uniform Movement of Flame in a Glass Tithe 2'5 cm. 
in Diameter with Mixtures containing 11*00 per cent, of 
Methane and 3*64 per cent, of Pentane, respectively, Mixed 
Together. 


Methane mixture-. 

Pentane roixture. 

Speed, 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

cm. per sec. 

100-0 

— 

69-1 

75-0 

26-0 

59-1 

50-0 

50-0 

60-3 

25-0 

75-0 

69-1 

24-4 

76-6 

59-1* 

— 

100-0 

59-6 


Methane and pentane in equimolecular proportions. 


Once more the generalisation is found to hold with great 
accuracy, and there is no doubt that it is true for all mixtures of 
the paraffins having the same speeds of flame provided that the 
maximum speed in mixtures of any individual paraffin with air is 
not too nearly approached. Tor if the generalisation could be 
supposed to apply to the ^^ maximum-speed ” mixtures, no mixture 
of air containing both methane and pentane should propagate the 
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uniform movement of flame at a speed higher than the maximum 
speed ill mixtures of methane and air. Similarly, the generalisa- 
tion cannot apply to speeds at the limits in mixtures of methane 
with atmospheres containing a high proportion of nitrogen, for 
with such atmospheres both upper and lower limits of inflamma- 
bility lie at the maximum, flattened portion of the speed-per- 
centage curve. _ . T, I -n 1 j. 1 

Bearing these limitations in mind, it should be possible to calcu- 
late the values for the speed-percentage curve for any combination 
of the paraffins in air. An equimolecular mixture of methane and 


Fig. 2. 



pentane (which corresponds with propane) was chosen to test the 
accuracy of such calculations. 

The results are recorded in table TV, and are compared with the 
calculated values in Fig. 2. In no instance was the difference 
between observed and calculated speeds greater than 1 cm. per 
second. The highest speed for which calculation was made was 
60 cm. per second. 

It must be admitted that the gases chosen for these experiments 
are particularly favourable towarck the calculation, since the maxi^ 
mum speed of the uniform movement is nearly the same with, each 
gas. As a more stringent test, a mixture of pentane and hydrogen 
was prepared + corresponding with propane), and a 
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series of speed determinations and calculations made as before. In 
this instance, the maximum speeds of uniform movement in mix- 
tures of tlie individual gases with air differ widely, being 82 cm. per 
second for pentane and 485 cm. per second for hydrogen. The 
results are recorded in table IV, and in Fig. 2 are compared with 
those calculated. 


Table IV. 

Speed of Uniform Movement of Flame in Mixtures of Air with 
Gomhinations of Gases corresponding with Propane in a Glass 
Tuhe 2‘5 cm. in Diameter. 


(a) CH, 

,4- 

(&) 

! -f 2 H 3 . 

Combustible gas. 

Speed, 

Combustible gas. 

Speed, 

Per cent. 

cm. per sec. 

Per cent. 

cm. per sec. 

2-56 

6 cm. travel only 

2-35 

Cap only 

2-65 

22-3 

2-47 

19-7 

3-12 

39-2 

3-02 

43-3 

3-64 

53-7 

3-66 

67-7 

4-04 

70-7 

4-03 

82-7 

4*62 

78-3 

4-48 

89-5 

6-05 

73-6 

4-91 

83-7 

5-36 

69-1 

5-77 

54-0 

6*23 

37-5 

6-25 

43-6 

7-03 

25-4 

7-10 

27-9 

7-70 

20-7 

7-80 

23-1 

7-70 

3 cm. travel only 

8-60 

21-5 


8-72 

15 cm. travel 


The results are not in as good agreement with calculation as 
those obtained with the combination of methane and pentane, but, 
even so, the agreement is remarkably close considering the wide 
difference between the individual maximum speeds of flames. The 
greatest difference between observed and calculated results is only 
4 cm. per second. The highest speed for which calculation was 
made was 60 cm. per second, which is rather close to the maximum 
speed for pentane. 

• It will no doubt be apparent that a limit is at present set to the 
scope of the generalisation, because only the speeds of flames in 
mixtures with air are available for purposes of calculation. When 
it is remembered that the gas with the slower maximum speed of 
uniform movement of flame may have that maximum greatly 
enhanced if an atmosphere richer in oxygen than air is used, it is 
clear that the generalisation should be capable of further extension, 
given the necessary experimental data. The consideration of this 
subject is reserved for a later paper. 

It now remains to deduce a method for calculating the maximum 
speed of the uniform movement of flame in a mixture of air with 
a .mixture, of inflammable gases, . and ^Iso for calculating the ' .com’' 
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position of the mixture which will have this maximum speed of 
flame. The latter may he calculated by the method suggested in 
a previous communication (Payman and Wheeler, this vol., p. 36), 
ill which it was shown that if '' maximum-speed ” mixtures were 
mixed together, the result would be the maximum-speed mixture 
for the mixed iiiflammahle gases. For example, the value for the 
maximum speed of uniform movement of flame for hydrogen is 
3S'5 per cent., for pentane 2-9 per cent,, and for methane 9'9 per 
cent.* The calciilat-ed value for the equimolecular methane- 
pentane mixture is 4‘48 per cent., and for the pentane-hydrogen 
mixture (SCsHio + ^H^) 4-60 per cent. The value found is the same 
for both mixtures, namely, 4-55 per cent. It is interesting to note 
that the same value is found for propane, with which these mixed 
inflammable gases correspond. 

It was also suggested, from a consideration of the results obtained 
with mixtures of air with an equimolecular mixture of methane and 
hydrogen, that the gas for which the maximum speed of flame was 
the lower had the predominating effect in determining what would 
he the maximum speed with mixed inflammable gases. This is true 
for mixtures of methane and hydrogen, but, in general, it is the 
gas requiring most air to attain the maximum speed of flame which 
is the deciding factor. This is, indeed, what one would expect 
from a consideration of the generalisation concerning the speeds in 
mixed gases. The larger the volume of air a combustible gas 
requires to produce its “maximum-speed mixture,” the smaller is 
the percentage of that combustible gas in the fastest-speed mixture 
of air with a mixture of gases that contain it. 

A method for calculating approximately the maximum speed of 
the uniform m.ovemen,t of flame in mixtures of air with a mixed 
inflammable gas, from the known values for its simple constituents, 
may he given from a consideration of this fact. The assumption is 
made that when “maximum-speed” mixtures are mixed together, 
the resulting speed is proportional to the amount of each mixture 
present and to the respective maximum speeds of their flames. This 
relationship, which holds roughly for mixtures with air, may he 
expressed as follows : 

^ + cSc+ .... 

where 5 is the speed required; a, h, c, . . . are the amounts present 
of each maximum-speed mixture with air; Sa, S^, . . are the 

speeds of flame in those mixtures respectively. 

The use of the formula will he best explained by an actual 

* In eftcb instance tbe figure given is the mean, percentage over a range 
of mixture© having nearly the same speed. . 
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calculation of tlie maxiinum speed of flame for tlie eqnimolecular 
mixture of metliane and pentane in admixture witli air. 

The calculated value for the mixture to have the maximum speed 
of flame is 4*5 per cent., and this mixture will contain 2‘25 per 
cent, each of methane and pentane. In the maximum-speed mix- 
ture of pentane and air, 100 parts of the mixture contain 2‘9 parts 
of pentane, and therefore 2*25 parts of pentane correspond with 
2 •26 

100 = 77 parts of pentane-air mixture. 

Similarly, 2'25 parts of methane correspond with 23 parts of 
methane-air mixture, since the maximum-speed mixture of methane 
and air contains 9-9 per cent, of methane. 

Siihstitnting these values in the above formula, 

^ _ (77x82)-!- (23x67) 

' "100 

= 78 '5 cm. per second. 

The value found was 79 cm. per second, showing an extremely 
close agreement. 

The agreement is not so good with the pentane-hydrogen mix- 
ture (SCgHj^-f 2 H 2 ), the calculated value being 100 cm. per second 
and the speed found 90 cm. per second. The discrepancy does not 
appear so great, however, when it is remembered that there is a 
difference of 400 cm. per second between the maximum speeds of 
the flames in mixtures of pentane and air and hydrogen and air. 

The maximum speed of flame with mixed gases and air may also 
be found by a graphical method. If on a speed-percentage graph 
the maxima for any two gases taken singly is joined hy a straight 
line, all the maxima for mixtures of these two gases lie approxim- 
ately on this line. The composition of the maximum-speed” 
mixture^ is calculated by the method given hy Payman and Wheeler 
(lor. cit.), and the speed then read off from the graph. 

EsKMBAIiS, 


C-OMBnanANn- 


lEeceived, October 1 , 1919.] 
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CXXXVII. — The Propagation of Bianie in Complex 
Gaseous Mixtures. Part III. The Uniforin 
Movement of Flame in Mixtures of Air with 
Mixtures of Methane, Hydrogen and Carbon 
Monoxide, and with Industrial Inflammable Gases. 


By William Payman. 


The common industrial gases contain as their inflammable con- 
stituents methane, hydrogen, and carbon monoxide in various 
proportions. 

The speed of the uniform movement of flame in mixtures of 
methane and air in a tube 2*5 cm, in diameter was given in 
Part II of this series of papers. The speeds with hydrogen and 
air in a similar tube (over the major portion of the range of 
inflammable mixtures) have been determined by Haward and 
Otagawa (T., 1916, 109, 83). The speeds in mixtures of carbon 
monoxide and air are recorded in the present paper. 

Mixtures of Cai'hon Monoxide mid Air . — It is well known that 
the rate of combustion of carbon monoxide is dependent on the 
amount of water vapour present. Dixon, for example {Fhil. 
Trans., 1893, 184, 97), has shown that the velocity of the detona- 
tion wave ill a mixture of carbon monoxide and oxygen (2CO -f Op) 
increases with the percentage saturation of water vapour. 

The present series of determinations of the speed of the uniform 
movement of flame in mixtures of carbon monoxide and air was 
carried out with mixtures saturated with water vapour at the 
ordinary temperature and pressure. Since the room tempera- 
ture varied, it was not surprising to find that the speed in a given 
mixture did not remain constant from day to day. Identical 
results were, however, obtained in experiments laade within a few 
minutes of each other at the same temperature and pressure. 
Table I illustrates the effect of change in the percentage saturation 
of water vapour on the speed of the uniform movement of flame in 
a mixture of carbon monoxide and air containing 50 per cent, of 
carbon monoxide. 

Table I. : ' 

Speed of Uniform Movement of Flame in a Mixture of Oarhon 
Monoxide and Air (50 per cent. CO) in a Tube T5 cm. in 
Diameter. , 


Temperature and pressiire. 

10° and 750 xnm. 

15° and 750 mm. 

17° and 755 m-m- 


Cm. per^see. 
{!) 69-9 {2) 59-9 
(1) 86-0 (2) 64-5 
(1)179-41:{2) 79-0 
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A series of determinations of speeds of flame over tlie wliole 
range of inflammable mixtures was carried out dnrmg a period 
when the temperature of the laboratory did not alter appreciably 
(about 12°). The values obtained are given in table II. 


Table II. 


Speed of Uniform, Movement of Flame in Mixtures of Carbon 
Monoxide and Air in a Tube 2'5 cm. in Diameter at 12° and, 


750 mm. 




Per cent, of 


Per cent, of 


carbon monoxide. 

Cm. per sec. 

carbon, monoxide. 

Cm. per sec. 

16-15 

Tongue of flame 

59-81 

54-2 


only. 

65-55 

37-4 

16-29 

19-5 

65-84 

36-3 

16-40 

19-4 

67-10 

30-2 

16-51 

19-4 

67-57 

29-6 

24-47 

34-0 

69-00 

26-0 

30-50 

46-0 

70-63 

20-0 

44-84 

60-1 

70-68 

20-3 

60-46 

59-9 

71-19 

19-4 

54-40 

59-58 

67-8 

56-2 

71-31 

Trailing flame 
travelled 15 cm. 

These values 

are of interest in 

themselves, apart from their con- 

iiexion with the problem of the propagation of flame in complex 

gaseous mixtures, inasmuch as 

they disclose the 

fact that tb,e 


maximum speed of flame is obtained with mixtures containing from 
45 to 50 per cent, of carbon monoxide. The mixture for complete 
combustion contains 29‘5 per cent, carbon monoxide, so that the 
“ displacement ” of the maximum-speed mixture is greater even 
than with hydrogen, despite the fact that the thermal conductivity 
of carbon monoxide is but little different from that of air. 

Industrial gas mixtures may contain varying proportions of 
water vapour. There may therefore he some uncertainty as to 
the correct values to use for the speed of flame in mixtures of 
carbon monoxide and air when attempting to calculate the speed 
of flame in the mixed industrial gas. Such gases, however, con- 
tain hydrogen as well as carbon monoxide, and the presence of 
hydrogen affects the speed of flame in a similar degree to that of 
water vapour. With mixtures of gases containing fairly high pro- 
portions of hydrogen, it is therefore not unlikely that the effect 
of variation in the moisture content would be inappreciable. It 
should therefore be sufficient for our purpose to know the values 
for the speed of flame in mixtures of air with a mixture of hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide. Or the “effective"’ speeds for mixtures of 
carbon monoxide and air could be calculated from such values 
and these speeds used for further calculation. 
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In this connexion, it is interesting to note tliat Bertlielot (Ann. 
Ghim. Phy&., 1881, [v], 28, 289) found the rate of detonation in 
mixtures of carbon monoxide and oxygen to be about half the 
calculated value. For mixtures of oxygen with carbon monoxide 
phis hydrogen, the calculated values were in good agreement with 
those found. Similarly, in the present research, the maximum 
speed of uniform movement of flame in mixtures of carbon mon- 
oxide and air is found to be about half the value calculated, making 
use of the values determined for hydrogen-air and hydrogen- 
carbon monoxide-air mixtures. 

Mixtures of Hydrogen and Air. — As with tubes of smaller 
diameter (this voL, p. 36), it was not found possible to determine 
accurately the speed of the uniform movement of flame in the 
upper-limit mixture of hydrogen and air in a tube 2‘5 cm. in 
diameter. A mixture containing 71’ 4 per cent, of hydrogen was 
found to be the richest which would propagate flame under the 
experimental conditions. The flame was not hot enough to melt 
"‘screen wires,:’' but its speed, as measured by means of a tapping 
key in connexion with a chronograph, was found to be approxim- 
ately 50 cm. per second. 

■ A characteristic of the lower-limit mixture and of mixtures near 
to it is the formation on ignition of minute balls of flame, which 
pass steadily from the open to the closed end of the tube. These 
flames are propagated mainly by the influence of convection 
currents, and the speed-percentage curve at the lower-limit region 
is not continuous, but shows a definite break. Nevertheless, no 
definite distinction, at the point of break in the curve, could be 
drawn between the normal and the balls of flame, the latter 
increasing in size and gradually changing their form as the per- 
centage of hydrogen increased. 

The speeds of the flames in mixtures near the limits are given 
in table III, which completes the table given by H award and 

Table III. 

Speed of the U niform Movement of Flame in Mixtures of Hydrogen 
and Air in a Tube 2*5 cm. in Diameter. 


Hydrogen, 

Speed, 

Per cent. 

cm. per sec. 

6-10 

No flame observed. 

6-19 

10 

6-31 

12 

6-62 

15 

14*71 

120 

■71*39 

' : 50 , , 

71*61. ' ■ . 

Flame to ox^en end 


only. 
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Ofcagawa (loc. cit., p. 89). In only one instance was the flame hot 
enough to melt '‘screen wires/’ namely, with the mixture contain- 
ing 14-71 per cent, of hydrogen; the remaining speeds w^ere deter- 
mined by means of a tapping key. 

Mixtxires of Mtthane, Mydrogen^ and Air. — ^The speed of the 
uniform movement of flame in a tube 2*5 cm. in diameter was 
determined over a range of mixtures of air with two mixtures of 
methane and hydrogen. The first mixture contained equal volumes 
of methane and hydrogen (CH^ + Ho), the second three volumes of 
methane to one volume of hydrogen (3CH4-fH2)- The results are 
recorded in table IV. The lower-limit flames preserved the general 
character of the corresponding hydrogen flames, and their speeds 
were found to be lower than the speed in the limit mixture of 
methane and air. 


Table IV. 


Speed of the Uniform Movement of Flame in Mixtures of Air 
with Hydrogen Methane Mixtures in a Ttibe 2*5 cm. in Diameter. 


CH4 4- Ha. 


Combustible gas. 
Per cent, 

6-03 

6-20 

6-31 

6 - 73 

7 - 68 

9-05 

10 - 23 

11 - 95 
11-99 

13 - 60 

14 - 93 

15 - 93 

16 - 90 

18 - 31 

19 - 96 

20 - 22 

20-32 
20-48 
20-80 


Speed, 
cm. per sec. 
16-0 
17-1 
19-1 
22-1 
28-6 
45-6 
67*4 
104-1 
106-3 
128-6 
135-3 
127-3 
111-9 
65-6 
35‘6 
30-5 
28-6 
27-3 
24-3 


3CH4 + Ha. 

Combustible gas. Speed, 
Per cent. cm. per sec. 


6-09 

18-0 

6-22 

19-9 

6-50 

21-0 

6-80 

27-7 

7-84 

39-6 

9-06 

58-3 

9-93 

78-7 

11-35 

84-9 

12-26 

82-2 

13-26 

66-7 

14-20 

45-7 

14-99 

27-8 

[ 15-50 

22-6 


The results are plotted as curves in Fig. 1, the calculated curves 
being shown in dotted line. The maximum speeds calculated by 
the method given in Part II are 150 and 99 cm. per second 
respectively for the mixtures CH4-1-H2 and SCH^-i- Hg. The values 
found were 135 and 86 cm. per second. 

MixUires of Carhon Monoxide^ Hydrogen, and Air. — ^^Two mix- 
tures of carbon monoxide and hydrogen were employedj of com- 
position CO -f- H2 and 3CO -f- Hg, corresponding with the methane- 
hydrogen mixtures. .The results are' given in table V, and are 
plotted as curves in Fig. 2. ■ 
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From, tile values found for liydrogen and for the mixture 
SCO + H9,, the speeds of the flames in mixtures of air with CO +■ Ha 
were calculated. The results are shown in dotted line in Fig. 2. 
The values for carhon monoxide and air were also calculated from 
these values, and the curve is given in the diagram for comparison. 
It will be seen that the values calculated in this manner are much 
higher than those found by experiment. These “effective” speeds 
have been used in subsequent calculations instead of the values as 
determined, which are dependent on the amount of water vapour 
present. 


Table V. 

Sliced of Uniform Movement of Flame in Mixiures of rlh' with 
the Mixtures CO + H 2 3CO + H .2 in a Tube 2*5 cm. in Diameter. 


. Q 

: 

p H,. 

j 3CO + Ha- ■ 

Conibxistible gas. 

Speed, 

Combustible gas. 

Speed, 

Per cent. 

cm. per sec. 

Per cent. 

cm. per sec. 

9-25 

18-2 

12-00 

19-2 

10’35 

21-1 

18-99 

67-1 

16-40 

68-3 

27-82 

115-0 

20-57 

100-4 

34-73 

166-2 

30-25 

211-5 

41-32 

205-5 

36-94 

282-9 

46-90 

214-0 

41-50 

309-7 

53-17 

200-0 

45-92 

315-2 

58-49 

154-7 

51-23 

280-0 

70-36 

34-4 

58-55 

178-5 

71-42 

20-8 

69-00 

64-5 



70-75 

50-1 



71-34 

44-4 i 




Mixtures of Methane and Carhon Monoxide^ and Mixtures of 
Methane., Hydrogen, and Carhon Monoadde with Air . — Table VI 
records the results obtained with a mixture containing equal 
volumes of methane and carbon monoxide, and with one containing 
equal volumes of methane, hydrogen, and carbon monoxide. 
Methane, or any gas into the composition of which hydrogen enters, 
acts towards mixtures of carbon monoxide and air in a manner 
comparable with that of hydrogen and water vapour. The maxi- 
mum speed of uniform movement of flame in mixtures of air with 
each of the mixtures CH 4 +CO and CH 4 -f CO + Ho was found to 
be 91 and 150 cm, per second respectively, whilst the correspond- 
ing calculated values are 78 and 145 cm. per. second. 
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Table VI. 

S'peed of Uniform Movement of Flame in Mixtures of Air with 
the Mixtures CH 4 + CO and GH^ + H^+CO in a Tube 2-5 cm. 
in Diameter. 


CH^ + CO. 


Combustible gas. 
Per cent. 

9-45 

9-88 

12- 07 

13- 73 
15-95 
18-06 
19-32 
21-55 


Speed, 
cm. per sec. 
21-9 
36-2 
62-5 
85-7 
91-3 
68-9 
52-3 
19-8 


CH4 + Hs -h CO. 


Combustible gas. 
Per cent. 

7-70 

10-01 

14- 01 

15- 80 
18-92 
20-42 
22-43 
25-05 
27-57 


Speed, 
cm. per see. 
21-2 
36-5 
83-3 
109-4 
160-0 
148-7 
118-5 
57-8 
21-8 


Fig. 3. 



The speed-percentage curves for the eqnimolecular mixtures 
CH 4 4 -H. 2 , Ho-f CO, GO + CH 4 , and CH 4 + H 2 + CO are plotted in 
Fig. 3, the curves for the pure gases being included for comparison. 

Mixtures of Industrial Gfases with Air. — The eqnimolecnlar mix- 
ture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen correspond nearly with 
water-gas. " A coal-gas and. a producer-gas were also examinedj 
the compositions of these being : 
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Benzene and higher olefines 

Coal-gas. 
Per cent. 
11 

Producer-gas. 
Per cent. 

Carbon, dioxide 

0-3 

6-0 

Ethylene 

2-6 


Car b on monoxide 

9-fi 

21-3 

Hydrogen 

49-2 

12-6 

Methane and higher paraffins 

33-9 

3-1 

Nitrogen (by difference) 

3-3 

58-0 


The speeds of the 'uniform movement of flame in mixtures of 
air with each of these two gases are given in table VII. 


Table YII. 

Speed of Uniform Movement of Flame in Mixtures of Air with 
Goal-gas and with Producer-gas in a Tuhe 2 *5 cm. in Diameter. 


Coal-gas. 

Speed, 

Producer-gas. 

Speed, 

Per cent. 

cm. per sec. 

Per cent. 

cm. per sec- 

7-2 

21-5 

24-7 

20-0 

10-0 

50-5 

38-9 

47-4 

11-9 

87*1 

46-0 

62-7 

14-7 

133-7 

49-0 

72-2 

16‘8 

153-9 

64-3 

69-7 

17-9 

164-1 

58-8 

43-5 

20-4 

116-6 

61-6 

24-0 

21-8 

74-3 



24-3 

22-0 




The principal constituents of the coal-gas are hydrogen, methane, 
and carbon monoxide. If all the hydrocarbons be reckoned as 
methane, the calculated maximum speed of uniform movement of 
flame in mixtures of air with this coal-gas is 164 cm. per second, 
with a mixture containing 18‘4 per cent, of coal-gas. Since the 
content of inert gases (nitrogen and carbon dioxide) is low, they 
may be neglected when making the calculations. 

Producer-gas, on the other hand, always contains a large pro- 
portion of inert gas ; the sample used for these experiments con- 
tained only 37 per cent, of combustible gas. For this reason, a 
value for the maximum speed of uniform movement of flame in a 
mixture of producer-gas and air, calculated from the maximum 
speeds in mixtures of the pure gases with air, would be too high. 

The speed of flame in mixtures of air with gas containing a large 
proportion of nitrogen can be calculated on the assumption that 
the cooling or retarding effect on the flame of excess of air or of 
nitrogen will be the same, since their specific heats are the same.* 
A mixture of carbon monoxide, hydrogen, and methane in the pro- 

* This aissumption is not quite correct, since the presence of reactive gas 
slightly opposes the retarding effect of air. 
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portions in wliicli they are found in the sample of producer-gas 
used, ill these experiments will have as its “ f astest-speed ” mixture 
with air one containing 34'7 per cent, of combustible gases. If 
nitrogen is added to this mixtnrej so that the ratio of nitrogen to 
coiiibiistibie gases is the same as in the producer-gas, the result is 
a mixture containing 21*7 per cent, of combustible gases. (The 
carbon dioxide content being low, it may be calculated as nitrogen.) 
The speed of flame in this mixture should, on the assumption given 
above, be but little different from the speed of flame in the same 
mixture of combustible gases with air. The latter speed is most 
easil}!- determined by a graphical method, and is found to he 85 cm. 
per second. 

The mixture of air and producer-gas with the fastest speed of 
uniform movement of flame contains slightly more iiiflammahie 
gases than is required for complete combustion. A greater “dis- 
placement’’ of the maximum-speed mixture might he expected for 
the reason that the chief inflammable constituents are hydrogen and 
carbon monoxide, the individual displacements of which are con- 
siderable. The small displacement with producer-gas is due to the 
presence of iiieid- gases, as will be explained in the succeeding 
section of this series of researches. The effect, in general, of inert 
gases on the speed of the uniform movement of flame in gaseous 
mixtures will also be considered. 

EsiarEALS, 

Othubeiilaxd. IBeceived, October 10th, 191 9-] 


CXXXVni . — The Ignition of Ether-Alcohol- Air and 
Acetone- Air Mixtures in Contact with Heated Surfaces. 

By Albert G-reville White and Tudor Williams Price, 

Owing to the large number of fires which had occurred during 
1917 and 1918 in solvent-recovery stoves in which cordite was being 
dried, it was decided to investigate the conditions under which 
mixtures of the vapours of ether, alcohol, and acetone with air 
w’ould ignite. This -was rendered all the more necessary by the 
fact that the information available on this subject was scanty and 
often contradictory. 

As a general rule, the actual . rise in temperature necessary to 
cause the explosion of such an explosive as glyceryl trinitrate is 
much lower than that needed to ignite an explosive gaseous mix- 
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tiire. On tlie otlier hand, the lower thermal capacity of the gas 
and its comparatively far greater mobility render it more 
susceptible to ignition in many cases. There was thus some justifi- 
cation for the idea that the solvent-air mixture was probably 
responsible for many of the recovery-stove fires that had occurred, 
particularly when it is remembered that fires had been less fre- 
quent ill “ final stoves than in recovery-stoves, that more fires 
had occurred with cordite from which a mixture of ether and 
alcohol was being removed than when the solvent was acetone, and 
that ether when mixed with air is indubitably more dangerous 
than acetone under similar conditions. 

The factors affecting the ignition of a combustible gaseous mix- 
ture are many, and the infiuence of some of them is not particu- 
larly well understood. The problem of safety when dealing with 
such a mixture under manufacturing conditions divides itself 
naturally into two parts, the one dealing with the ignition of the 
mixture, and the other with the propagation of the flame from 
one portion of the mixture to another, for example, from one build- 
ing to another. T!his division is seen to be inherent when it is 
remembered that, by using a sufficiently powerful source of 
ignition, it is possible to ignite almost any combustible gas-air 
mixture, whereas the propagation of the flame is a totally different 
matter, particularly if the gas-mixture considered is at rest. In 
such a case, there appear to be definite limits for the proportion 
of combustible gas to air in a mixture which propagates flame, 
these limits depending ultimately only on the' direction of pro- 
pagation and the natiire of the combustible gas used, at ordinary 
temperature and pressure. The experimental work is accordingly 
divided into three sections ; 

(1) The ignition-temperatures of various gas-mixtures, including 
ether-air, alcohol-air, and acetone-air mixtures, 

(2) The limits for the propagation of flame in these mixtures. 

(3) The investigation of a few miscellaneous facts concerned 
more particularly with various means of ignition. 

The fact has not been lost sight of that ease of ignition and 
propagation of flame might be enhanced by the presence of some 
impurity in the solvent vapour-air mixture. Accordingly, experi- 
ments have been carried out to ascertain the effect of adding slight 
amounts of glyceryl trinitrate and of the peroxides of ether to the 
gas-mixtures dealt with. This was the more necessai-y, as glyceryl 
trinitrate, even though present in the stove vapours in minute 
quantities, is known to be a source of possible danger, and also 
because there appears to be a tendency to assign any otherwise 
inexplicable explosion or fire -with ether to the influence of these 
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peroxides (compare Neander, Ohem. Zeif., 1902, 26, 336, and 
otters). This idea seems to have arisen cMefly from the fact that 
ether wMcli tad given trouble had generally been kept for some 
time, and also because it was well known that the exposure of 
purified ether to light caused the formation of compounds which 
appeared to contain active oxygen. The methods used to prepare 
these compounds were those given hy Baeyer and Villiger 
1900, 33, 3387; 1901, 34 , 738). Naturally, great care was 
exercised in freeing the solvents used from such impurities. 

The ether used was twice distilled from acid permanganate and 
washed several times, first with a concentrated solution of 
potassium hydroxide in water, and then with a dilute one. It was 
then washed several times with distilled water, dried, distilled, and 
again dried for several days over sodium. On fractionating twice 
with a Young and Thomas still-head, a fraction boiling within 
O'OS*^ of the boiling point of the pure substance was collected each 
time. The alcohol used was ordinary absolute alcohol, which was 
twice heated under reflux for four hours over fresh lime, then 
twice over calcium turnings for two hours, and refractionated as 
for ether, the fraction collected boiling within 0‘05° of 78-4°. 
The acetone was purified by converting it into the sodium iodide 
compound, collecting, and distilling the double compound. The 
product was then carefully dried and fractionated twice, as in the 
case of the other compounds. The purity of the solvents used can 
be gauged from the fact that the acetone obtained had Bf 0-7808, 
as low a figure as any published. These solvents were carefully 
preserved in a dark cupboard. 

Except when otherwise specified, percentages can be taken to 
mean percentage by volume. Tubes are also often specified by 
their diameters. Thus a tube 5 cm. in diameter would be referred 
to as a 5 cm. tube. 

Section I. 

The Ignition- temperatures of Ether- Alcohol- Air and Acetone- 
Air Mixtures. 

With the exception of two figures for ether in air, 1033°, given 
by McBavid (T., 1917, 111, 1003) and 190° by Alilaire {Gompt. 
rend.j 1919, 168, 729), the ignition-temperatures found in the 
literature for the solvents in question are spontaneous ignition- 
temperatures, which can he taken to be the temperatures at which 
the substances dealt with (surrounded by oxygen or air at the same 
temperature) will burst into flame without the application of any 
spark or other local high temperature. Two sets of these figures, 
which are intended for engine work, are given. Thus, Holm 
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‘(Zeits'eh. angew, Chem,, 1913, 26, i, 273) gives the spontaneous 
igiiitioii-tei]lperatu.re of alcohol in air as 510°, of acetone as 570°, 
and of ether as 400°. Moore (/. Soc. Gliem. Ind., 1917, 36, 
109) gives the spontaneous ignition-temperatures of ether and - 
alcohol ill air as 347° and 518°, and in oxygen as 190° and 395° 
respectively. It will be seen that only the figure given for the 
ignition-temperature of ether in air by Alilaire, which was pub- 
lished after the completion of our work, appears to be sufficiently 
low to make an ignition of the solvent— air mixture under present- 
day conditions of recovery seem feasible. 

A paper by Perkin (T., 1882, 41 , 363) on the luminous, incom- 
plete combustion of ether is interesting in this connexion. Accord- 
ing to him, this phenomenon was first discovered by Davy, who 
noticed a pale phosphorescent light round a hot platinum wire. 
Doebereiner noticed the same thing, and also remarked that when 
ether was dropped mto a retort heated on the sand-bath to 100° 
and upwards, or into a platinum capsule exposed to the vapour of 
boiling water, the spheroidal state is produced, accompanied by a 
blue flame visible only in the dark, and not capable of setting fire 
to other substances, lachrymatory vapours of lampic acid being 
formed. 

Boutigny and Miller also noted this flame and the products of 
the combustion, and proved that metal or porcelain dishes were 
equally effective in producing these phenomena. Boutigny gives 
the temperature at which ether begins to burn with this flame as 
a little belo\^ that of fusing lead, and so agrees with Perkin and 
others that the temperature necessary must be about 260°. As 
will be seen later, however, a temperature much below this is 
sufficient to produce this flame in ether-air mixtures. According 
to Perkin, this blue flame has a comparatively low temperature (it 
has since been designated a “cool” flame). The fingers may be 
placed in it with impunity. It will neither char paper nor ignite 
carbon disulphide, and a lucifer match may be held in it for some 
time before being' ignited. He also states, however, that ether 
vapour burning with this blue flame, when in large quantities, or 
more especially in a confined space, rapidly increases in tempera- 
ture and quickly enters into ordinary combustion. 

Perkin also examined other substances for “the luminous appear- 
ance accompanying incomplete combustion.” Only traces of blue 
flame were obtained with the alcohols up to amyl, methyl alcohol 
giving none. 

The generally accepted definition of ignition-temperature is that 
temperature to which a gas-mixture must be heated, at least locally, 
for the speed of the reaction to be such as to become self-support- 
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iiig. This temperature is not that at which a flame appears, hut 
that at which self-heating becomes sufficient to cause ultimate 
inflammation.. 

That the determination of an ignition-temperature is a matter 
of great difficulty can at once be seen when it is considered that 
the temperature at which such a reaction would become self-sup- 
porting must depend on the rate of dissipation of heat in the 
system as well as on many other factors. For instance, if the time 
taken to bring tbe gas-mixture up to the ignition-temperature is 
appreciable, the composition of the gas-mixture alters, and if a 
solid is in contact with the heated gases*, even below their ignition- 
temperature, as proved by Bone and Wheeler (Phil. Trans.., 1906, 
[.4], 206, 1) and by Meyer and Freyer (Ber., 1892, 25, 622), tbe 
most divergent results are obtained for the amount of combination 
that takes place. From their work, the German investigators 
concluded that it was impossible to determine an ignition- 
temperature. 

We decided to try the soap-bubble method described by McDavid 
(loc. dt.), and if that proved unsatisfactory, as was anticipated 
from Meiinier’s work (Commit, rend., 1907 — 1912), to attempt to 
make use of a method in which the amount of heated surface 
brougbt into contact with the gas would be known, thereby elimin- 
atiiig the most obvious defect in the soap-bubble method as pub- 
lished. To this end, it was decided to pass the various gas-mixtures 
of which the ignition-temperatures were required into certain 
uniformly heated vessels. In this way, the temperature at which 
ignition could be obtained in each vessel would be known. By 
taking vessels of the same material having different ratios of 
surface to volume and plotting the igiiition-teniperature against 
surface per unit volume, it was anticipated that by extrapolation 
it would be possible to eliminate to a great extent disturbing 
variations due to surface action. The most obvious vessels to use 
were tubes of various diameters, and a series of these was accord- 
ingly chosen. It was quite realised that the longer time taken to 
heat a large bulk of gas would affect the results to some extent, but 
direct experiment, in which some of the products of combustion 
were introduced into the gas-mixture to be used, soon proved this 
to be almost negligible in the case of ether-air mixtures of ordinary 
concentration. It is to be noticed, however, that in this method 
the temperature determined has been called the suh-ignition- 
temperature — the minimum temperature at which combination in 
a gas-mixture becomes self-supporting. This appears to be the 
practical temperature required, as the phenomenon obtained may 
or may not give rise to ordinary combustion, depending on circum- 
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stances. Its identity with the ignition-temperature of a mixture 
depends entirely on what is understood by ‘‘ignition,'^ and a 
“ flame ” in those cases in which cool flames are possible phenomena. 

Heating a gas-mixture quickly to its ignition-temperature is 
always assumed to cause ultimate inflammation. In many cases, 
an ordinary flame, causing more or less complete combustion, cannot 
be obtained by heating a gas to its sub-ignition-temperature, and 
in those cases in which such a flame appears it is only produced 
through the “cool” flame of incomplete combustion. For a fairly 
concentrated ether-air mixture, the cool flame obtained is very 
similar in appearance to an ordinary flame, but for very dilute 
mixtures it becomes practically a travelling phosphorescent flow. 

The Soap-bubhle Method . — ^The results obtained during our 
investigation of the soap-bubble method of determining ignition- 
temperatures have already been published (this vol., p. 1248). By 
using different igniting surfaces, it was found that the ignition- 
temperature of a 5 per cent, ether-air mixture as determined by 
this method could vary from 907° to 1064°, whilst that of a 12 per 
cent, mixture could vary from 870° to 1035°. The results obtained 
seemed to be erroneous, and by using several gas-mixtures it was 
shown that the method could scarcely be trusted, even for com- 
parative results. 

The Exhausted Tube 'Method . — The apparatus used in this 
method is shown in Fig. 1. The heated vessel consisted of a long 
glass tube sealed at one end and closed at the other by means of 
a rubber stopper. The tube could be kept at any desired tempera- 
ture by means of an electric furnace, the exact temperature inside 
the tube being registered by means of a copper-constantan couple 
except when that temperature was more than 500°, when a 
nitrogen-filled m.ercury thermometer was used. The ignition tube 
was connected to the glass reservoir containing the mixture under 
examination by means of a glass lead passing through the rubber 
stopper. A three-way tap was inserted between the tube and 
reservoir in such a manner that the tube and lead could be con- 
nected at will to the reservoir or to a Gaede box pump. The 
reservoirs were of 16 to 17 litres capacity, and the tubes used at 
(first were a few cm, longer than the furnace, which was 50 cm. 
long. The reservoir was filled with any required mixture by 
exhausting it and allowing air to sweep a known weight of the 
solyent from the filler, shown in the figure. The filler was con- 
nected to the three-way cock by means of rubber tubing, but the 
end of the filler always projected into the tap tube. In this way, 
none of the solvent escaped introduption into the ..reservoir, and a 
knowledge of the molecular weight of the solvent, together with 
. ' YOLi .OXV. . S I 
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the teinperakire and pressure., gave, by nioaiis ol' a sini,|ile calciila- 
tioii, the percentage voltiine c)cr(?npied )»y the solveni, in the 
reservoir. A portion of the lead, between t.lie three way tap and 
the furnace was connected to the reinaifnhn* by ineaiis ol rubber 
joints. These joints enabled tubes of Vi.iri<nis inirnnjal diameters 
to be introduced in order to vai'y the raitt at which e(|iiaIisatioii 
of pressure in the tube and reservoir look jitacc. An csxporiinent 
was conducted as follows, 'the tube was exhausted to a pressure 
below 2 cm., and connected to the reservoir by turning the three- 
way cock as rapidly as possible; an obs<.u'ver, looking iFlirough the 


h'm. L 



sealed end of the t-ubp (shielded by a plate of glass), reported 
whether ignition had or had not taken place. 

iShock /pn4k:o'/n--- Ah'eliTOmary experiments, using 5 to 15 per 
cent, mixtures of ether in air and a tube 2 cm. in diameter, gave 
results varying with the diameter of lead used. It was also fomd 
that changing the length of the tube from 50 to 100 cm. affected 
the temperature at which ignition was obtained, ahose irregulari- 
ties were presumably due to the differences in time taken to fill 
the tube with the gas-mixture. Accordingly, a tube 7- 5 cm. m 
diameter was substituted for the one, previously used, so that the 
effect of changing the diameter of the lead could be investigated 
more easily. With a lead of l mm. diameter, ignition took place 
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at temperatures near 200° but, on using a lead of 5 iiirii. in 
diameter, it was found possible to obtain ignition at from 50° to 
60°. These results were obviously too low, and observation showed 
that they were influenced by the position of the end of the tube 
relative to the furnace. Experiments were carried out to elucidate 
this phenomenon, and it was found possible to ignite ether-air 
mixtures at the ordinary temperature and to ignite other gaseous 
mixtures at temperatures well below those commonly considered 
as their ignition- temperatures. The apparatus used consisted of a 
glass tube 7'5 cm. in diameter, which was connected to a reservoir 
of 16 litres capacity by means of a glass lead 80 cm. long and of 
1-9 cm. internal diameter. By using on the reservoir a cock of 
1*5 cm. bore, it was 'possible to equalise the pressure in the two 
portions of the apparatus very suddenly. Under these conditions, 
it was found that when the tube and lead were exhausted and kept 
at the same temperature as the reservoir (16'5°), ether-air mixtures 
containing 5 to 15 per cent, of ether were ignited on opening the 
reservoir cock. 

The ignition invariably took place within 15 cm. of that end 
of the tube remote from the reservoir. In most cases it resulted 
in a pale blue flame, which travelled quietly along the tube, but 
sometimes gave inflammation sufficiently violent to shatter the 
glass. When using 7*5 cm. tubing, ignition could be obtained 
easily with 60 and 90 cm. lengths, even when the pressure in the 
reservoir was less than half the atmospheric. Ignition occurred 
in a 150 cm. tube only when the pressure in the reservoir was 
greater than three-quarters of an atmosphere. When a 300 cm. 
tube was used, no ignition could be obtained at the ordinary 
temperature; a similar negative result was obtained with bottles 
30 cm. long and ll‘2to 12-5 cm, in diameter, that is, of appi-oxim- 
ately the same capacity as the 90 cm. tube. A pad of soft leather 
ill the closed end of a tube of optimum length seemed to prevent 
ignition at the ordinary temperature, and a plug of cotton wool 
prevented ignition in precisely the same way. Replacement of 
the 7*5 cm. tube by one 2 cm. in diameter brought about the 
same result. It appeared to be immaterial whether highly purified 
ether or the ordinary commercial variety was used for these experi- 
ments. Amongst the other gases tested were mixtures of hydrogen 
and the vapours of acetone and .carbon disulphide with air. 
Dilute carbon disulphide-air mixtures ignited at the ordinary 
temperature, acetone-air mixtures below 250°, and hydrogen-air 
mixtures below 450°, but these experiments were not continued. 
The information at present available makes it appear highly prob- 
able that this ignition is due to the shock caused by the sudden 

3"i 2 ^ 
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stoppage of the gas rushing into the exhausted tube. In this con- 
nexion, a statement made by Sir Charles Parsons in his inaugural 
address at the Bournemouth Meeting of the British Association 
(1919) is of interest. This was to the effect that during the work 
of a committee appointed by the Admiralty in 1916 to investigate 
the cause of abnormal propeller erosion, it was discovered that by 
allowing water to rush into an exhausted conical vessel, a pressure 
of more than 220 kilos, per sq. mm. was recorded at the apex of 
the cone. That ignition of a gas-mixture can be produced by a 
compression wave was demonstrated by Bradshaw {Proc. Boy. Soc., 
1907, [4], 79, 236) for mixtures of carbon disulphide in oxygen 
and for electrolytic gas. 

Another factor, the actual rarefaction, must not be forgotten. 
Investigations by Mitscherlich {Ber., 1893, 26, 399) on the 
temperature necessary to explode mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen 
seem to show that the explosion point is reduced very appreciably 
by lowering the pressure. Again, Labillardiere, Friedel and 
Ladenburg, Stock and Guttmann, and others have shown that the 
temperature necessary for the ignition of mixtures of the hydrogen 
compounds of phosphorus, silicon, and antimony with oxygen is 
presumably lowered by reducing the pressure, and that explosion 
has been known to follow sudden rarefaction. In the course of 
the work described in this paper, the maximum reduction in sub- 
ignition-temperature of ether-air mixtures apparently obtained 
by reduction in pressure alone was only- 7*^, that is, from 187° to 
180°, as shown in Fig. 4. This appears to leave a fair margin for 
other factors. 

The importance of this ‘‘ shock ignition is obvious whether it 
be considered from the theoretical or practical point of view, and 
it may quite well account for hitherto obscure ignitions met with 
in the course of solvent-recovery and mine work. The phenomenon 
underlying shock -ignition must also invalidate a good deal of 
research work. 

AUefnpt to Eliminate conceivable method 

of avoiding shock-ignition in the determination of sub-ignition- 
temperatures would appear to be that in which the gas is given no 
appreciable flow before being stopped. An attempt to realise 
these conditions was made by joining a small bulb on to a gas 
reservoir in such a way that.the distance between the bulb and 
reservoir was as small as possible. A three-way tap was inserted 
between the reservoir and bulb to enable the bulb to be exhausted 
before an experiment. The bulb, which was made of glass, was 
kept at any desired temperature by being almost entirely immersed 
in a bath of mercury. When once a connexion had been made 
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between the bulb and. gas reservoir, the tap was turned so as to 
close both- bulb and reservoir. If ignition took place, a flash was 
easily observed where the bulb-stem emerged from the bath. The 
bore of the bulb-stem was varied in difierent determinations. The 
results obtained when using a 4*5 per cent, mixture of ether in 
air are given in table I. From them, it will be noticed that the 
effect of the size of lead is not completely eliminated by this 
method. 

Table I. 

Showing the Suh-4gnition-tem'peratures of a 4*5 'per cent. Ether— 
A.ir Mixture obtained hy the Bulb Method, using Various Leads. 


Sub-ignition-temperature when lead was 
Diameter / — - — — 


of bulb in cm. Ordinary tube. 

Capillary. 

Fine capillary. 

4-8 

178-0° 

181-0° 

184-0° 

4-1 

179-0 

184-0 

185-0 

3-5 

180-5 

185-5 

188-0 


An interesting point observed in these experiments was the fact 
that when using a 4*6 per cent, mixture near its apparent ignition- 
temperature, explosion invariably occurred. On the other hand, 
when using the bulbs specified above with an ordinary capillary 
lead and the same gas-mixture, on no occasion did an explosion 
take place when the temperature of the bath was greater than 
197°. Above this temperature, a luminous flash was observed, and 
nothing more. A 6 per cent, mixture gave similar results, hut a 
10 per cent, mixture gave no explosion at any temperature tried. 
An 8 per cent, mixture behaved in precisely the same way as a 
10 per cent, mixture, except that on one solitary occasion a violent 
explosion shattered the bulb. It is possible that a good approxim- 
ation to the correct suh-ignition-temperature could he obtained by 
using a very fine capillary tube and a fairly large bulb, but the 
ex|)eriinent would nob he without danger. 

Final Apparatus. — It was found that by making use of a fairly 
long tube and allowing the sealed end to project well out of the 
furnace, effects of shock-ignitiou were apparently elimmated. In 
this case, the point at which shock-ignition would have occurred in 
normal circumstances was well outside the heated zone, and on no 
one occasion was an ignition in the final apparatus observed to start 
outside the furnace. The lengths of tube used were* as follows: 

2 cm. tube. 100 cm. 

4 cm. tube. 130 cm. 

6'5 cm. tube. 130 cm. 

The chief difficulty encountered , was that of deciding when an 
ignition had occurred. This was generally easy in the case of 
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shock-ignition, as not only was the flame fairly easily seen, hnt the 
products of combustion had a characteristic and powerful odour. 
In the case of dilute mixtures of ether in air and ether-alcohol-air 
mixtures containing small quantities of ether, however, the matter 
was quite otherwise. It was found almost impossible to distinguish 
between an ignition and the glow given below the sub-ignitioii- 
temperature by combustion on the surface of the glass until travel- 
ling was taken as the criterion. This was, of course, due to the 
fact that the ignition at the lowest possible temperature of a mix- 
ture containing ether and air invariably commenced with what has 
been termed the cool flame. This flame often requires a completely 
darkened room in order to be visible, bnt whenever any appreciable 
quantity of combustible mixture is present, it is liable to develop 
more or less rapidly into ordinary combustion and, possibly, 
detonation. That the volume of mixture present is an important 
factor can be seen from the fact that on no occasion did ordinary 
combustion develop in the 2 cm. tube within 160° of the sub- 
ignition-temperature. On the other hand, when using mixtures 
containing from 5 to 10 per cent, of ether in either of the other 
tubes, ordinary combustion was liable to develop, and certainly 
did develop if the temperature was a few degrees above that 
necessary for inflammation. Test experiments carried oxit with 
and without the thermo-couple and thermometer in the tube showed 
that the presence of these instruments did not appear to affect the 
result obtained. 

Fig. 2 gives the results obtained for the suh-ignition-temperatures 
of various ether-air mixtures. It will be noticed that in the case 
of the 2 cm. tube, the results for dilute mixtures differ slightly 
according to the lead used. This is presumably due to the fact 
that combustion takes place to a relatively greater extent in the 
case of the smaller lead, making it more difficult to see the flame 
at the same temperature. On the other hand, above a certain 
limit, the internal diameter of the lead does not appear to affect 
the results obtained with the other tubes. Surface action appears 
to be negligible in the case of ether-air mixtures of any appreciable 
concentration if the tube has a diameter of at least 4 cm. That 
the longer time taken to heat the larger bulk in a wide tube made 
little difference in the case of ether-air mixtures of concentration 
greater than about 4 per cent, was proved by adding 1‘5 per cent, 
of the products of combustion of an ether-air mixture to a 5 per 
cent, mixture of ether in air. The sub-ignition -temperature was 
only raised 2°. It was found that no difference in sub-ignition- 
temperature could be detected when purified ether was replaced 
by the eommeroial article. It is interesting to note from the shape 
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of the curve in Fig. 2 that the ignition of ether-air mixtures by 
this method, depending as it does on the preliminary production 
of the cool flame, appears to be a molecular process reqiriring only 
a certain intensity of molecular movement for its production. The 
form of curve connecting minimum igniting current with composi- 
tion of ether-air mixture appears to be quite different. 

In Fig. 3 can be seen the sub-ignition-temperatures of certain 
ether-alcohol-air mixtures as determined in the 2 cm. and 4 cm. 



Perceivtage of ether in mixture. 

A. 2 cm. tube, 1 and 3 mm. leads. 

B. 4 cm. tube, 3 mm. lead. 

C. ^ cm. tube, 3 mm. lead-. 


tubes. The number of points shown on each curve is not great, 
owing to the fact that the general form of the curves had been 
previously found when using smaller leads. Each point on the 
diao-ram is the mean of three determinations agreeing to within 
2^^ in the case of temperatures below 220° and to within 6° in the 
case of temperatures above this point. 

A consideration' of the results given shows that the sub-ignition- 
temperature ,of ; an' :ether~alcohol-air- .mixture , falls .very .rapidly 
whenithe amoimt of ' ether.,ih'’the''mixtiire is increased ..from' 1 te ,2 
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per cent. TMs drop is seen to take place with a smaller per- 
centage of ether in the case of the 4 cm. tube, and in both tubes 
with a smaller percentage of ether in the case of the mixture con- 
taining the smaller amount of alcohol. The curves also indicate 
the manner in which the addition of alcohol to an ether-air mix- 
ture affects the sub-ignition-temperatnre. The elevation in sub- 
ignition-temperatnres is roughly proportional to the amount of 
alcohol present provided the ether-content lies between 2 and 5 per 



Percentage of either in mixture. 


cent. For comparison, some results, obtained with 4 and 5 ’5 cm. 
tubes, are given in table II. 

Table II. 

Showing the Suh -ignition-temperatures of Various Ether-Alcohol- 
Air Mixtures containing 2 per cent, of Alcohol^ as deferinincd 
in 4 and 5*5 cm. Tubes. 

Sub-ignition -temperature for 


Percentage of 

1 ether in 

5*5 cm. tube. 

4 cm. tube. 

mixture. 

5 mm. lead. 

• 3 mm. lead. 

3 mm, lead. 

1 

495° 

600° 

' 470 °: ■ ■■ 

2 

220 

222 

217 'v 


207 

210 

203 

s 

201 

?05 

107 
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The STib-ignition-temperature determined with the 5' 5 cm. tube 
is seen to be higher in every case than that obtained with the 
4 cm. tube. This is probably dne to the fact that, owing to the 
larger diameter of this tube, the time of heating is necessarily 
longer, and hence slow combustion occurs more readily. 

With this tube, too, a slight but perceptible difference in sub- 
ignition-temperature is obtained when using 3 mm. and 5 mm. 
leads, as shown in table II. 

It was seen that in the case of dilute mixtures of ether in air 
the size of lead used, if small, affected the temperature obtained, 
Tliis effect was exceedingly marked in the case of ether-alcohol-air 
mixtures containing little ether. With small leads, it was found 
impossible to obtain consistent results, h’or instance, for a mix- 
ture of 2 per cent, of alcohol and 1’25 per cent, of ether in air, 
when using a 1 mm. lead with the 4 cm. tube, a flash would 
occasionally be obtained below 300°, but one could only be certain 
of an ignition well above 400°. It was found, however, that if 
the cock connecting the tube and reservoir was turned on slowly, 
no ignition was ever obtained below 400°. These -differences 
vanished when leads of 3 mm. or more were used. 

The sub-ignitfion-temperatures of various alcohol-air mixtures are 
given in table III. 

Table III. 

Showing the Snh -ignition-temperatures of Various Aicohol—dir 
Mixtures as determined in 2 cm., 4 cm., and 5*5 cm. Tubes. 

Sub-ignition-temperature for 
Percentage of / *• — ' — ^ 


alcohol in 

2 cm. tube 

4 cm. tube 

6|- cm. tube 

mixture. 

(3 mm, lead). 

(3 mm. lead). 

(6 mm. lead). 

2 

615° 

600° 

520° 

3 

005 

490 

605 

4 

485 

470 

600 

5 

480 

466 

496 


In the 4 cm. tube an explosion was often obtained with 4 and B 
per cent, alcohol-air mixtures at 485°. The evidence as to the 
slower heating of the gaseous mixture in the largest tube is con- 
firmed by the figures given here, as the temperatures found in the 
case of the largest tube are higher than those for the smallest. 
It thus appears from the above figures that the nearest possible 
approach to the correct sub-ignition-temperature of an ether- 
alcohol-air mixture is obtained by means of a 4 cm. tube. It 
was found that almost identical results were obtained in the 2 cm. 
and 4 cm. tubes, whether 2 or 3 mm. leads were used, and that it 
was not im.portaiit whether a 3 or 5 mm. lead was used for the 

3 I* 
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5 ‘5 cm., tube. The siib-ignition-temperafcures considered n.iosfc 
likely to be correct are summarised in table IV. 


Table IV. 

Showing the Suh-ignitioiv-temperatitre.s of Various Ether-Alcohol'- 


Air Mixtures. 

Percentage composition of mixture by volume. 

Sub-ignition- 

Ether. 

Alcohol. 

Air. 

temperatures. 

3—16 

0 

97—86 

187° 

8 

2 

90 

189 

4 

2 

94 

198 

3 

2 

95 

203 

2 

2 

96 

217 

1 

2 

97 

470 

8 

4 

88 

194 

4 

4 

92 

206 

3 

4 

93 

220 

2 

4 

94 

255 

1 

4 

95 

466 

0 

2 

98 

600 

0 

3 

97 

490' 

0 

4 

96 

470 

0 

5 

95 

465 


The sub-ignition-temperatnres of some acetone-air mixtures as 
determined in tubes of various diameters were found to vary in a 
manner similar to those of alcohol-air mixtures. The results given 
below were obtained when using a tube 4 cm. in diameter with a 
3 mm. lead. 


Table V. 


Showing the Sub-ignition-Temperatures obtained for some 
Acetone-Air Mixtures. 


Percentage of acetone 
in acetone-air mixture. 
4 
8 

Saturated at 15° 


Sub-ignition- 

temperature, 

600° 

600 

506 


The ignition found for acetone was very faint at the sub-ignitioii- 
temperature, but grew in intensity very rapidly as the temperature 
.of the. tube, increased. 

Infuence of Presstire.— During the course of preliminary work 
on the determination of sub-ignition-temperatures of ether— air 
mixtures, it was found that consistent results were not obtained 
for successive experiments when the mixture in the reservoir was 
not renewed after each determination. This was apparently due 
to change of pressure inside the reservoir . Several experiments 
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were th.erefore made in which the pressure in the reservoir was 
reduced by pumping out the gas-mixture before firing, and it was 
found that when the pressure in the reservoir after an experiment 
was plotted against the sub-ignition-temperature determined, the 
curves shown in Fig. 4 were obtained. Other mixtures tested in 
the same way gave precisely, similar results, and it was finally found 


Fig, 4. 





that the easiest method of determining the accurate sub-ignition- 
temperature of any given mixture under 760 mm. pressure was by 
starting with a gas-mixture under about 900 mm, pressure and 
plotting a small portion of the pressure-sub-ignition-temperature 
curve. The results given in Fig* 2 were obtained in this way. It 
will' be observed' ^ . the"- minimum''’ sub-ignition-temperature 

' 3 
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appears to be given at a lower pressure in the case of a mixturej 
rich in ether than in the case of a dilute mixture. This is prob-^ 
ably due to the fact that there is a minimum quantity of ether’ 
per unit volume necessary to give visible luminosity under any 
given conditions. 

Influence of the Material of the Tube. — A. consideration of the 
results obtained with various tubes shows that it was impossible to 
eliminate surface action entirely, probably owing to the fact that 
in the case of the larger tube the heating of a body of gas is 
necessarily slower. It thus became a matter of importance to dis- 
cover whether the material of the tube had any influence on the 
result obtained. The simplest method of effecting this appeared 
to be by fitting a glass tube with a thin sleeve of the material under 
test. Accordingly, the 4 cm. tube was fitted with sleeves long 
enough to project beyond the furnace on either side, these sleeves 
being made of various metals that might conceivably be used in a 
manufacturing plant in the presence of gas-mixtures such as those 
considered. The results obtained are given in table VI, 

Table VI. 

Showing the E emits obtained for the Sub-ignition-temperature of 
Mther-Air and Alcohol— Air Mixtures in a 4 cm. Tube provided 
with an Internal MetaUic Sleeve. 

Sub-ignition-temperature. 


Material of 4*3 per cent. 10*5 per cent. 5 per cent, 

sleeve. of ether in air. of ether in air. of alcohol in air. 

Glass. 187° 187° 465“ 

Copper, 175 175 420 

Iron 178 178 400 

I-ead.. 180 180 — ■ 

Zinc 184 184 — 

Galvanised iron 184 ■ 184 — 


The figures given for copper and iron in the case of the alcohol- 
air mixture can only be regarded as rough approximations, owing 
to the rapidity with which these metals oxidised at the tempera- 
ture necessary for ignition. When the metal' was oxidised to any 
appreciable extent, different results were obtained. For instance, 
the sub-ignition-temperature in the case of a copper sleeve oxidised 
in the course of ten experiments was 470V In the case of both 
ether— air and alcohol— air mixtures, the ignition commenced as a 
cool flame, but was invariably ‘more violent in the presence of 
metals, more particularly copper and iron, than with glass. 

Influence of the Velocity of the Gas-mixture, — As the gases 
dealt with in solvent-recovery are generally in motion, it was 
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decided to investigate to some slight extent the effect of the velocity 
factor on the snb-ignition-temperattires obtained. Arrangements 
were therefore made by which the gas-mixtnre in a reservoir could 
be displaced by means of water, and the gas from this reservoir 
made to displace the contents of a second reservoir. The gas- 
mixtnre from this second reservoir was passed into a 4 cm. tube 
120 cm. long, which was kept at any desired temperature by mean? 
of an electric furnace. The far end was partly closed by means of 
a thick glass plate. It was found that once a steady state had been 
attained, the velocity of the gas in the tube could be measured 
sufficiently accurately by estimating the rate at which water was 
introduced into the first reservoir. An observer looking through 
the plate glass could easily see if ignition occurred. The sub- 
ignition-temperature for zero velocity was taken to be the lowest 
temperature at which ignition occurred after the gas supply had 
been cut off. The results obtained for two ether-air mixtures ai*e 
given below in table YII. 


Table VII. 

Showing the Effect of the Velocity of the Gas-miissture flowing 
through a 4 cm. Tube on the Suh-ignition~temperature observed. 

4-5 per cent, of ether in air. 14 per cent, of ether in air. 


Velocity in Snb-ignition- Velocity in Sub-ignition- 
cm. per second, temperature, cm. per second, temperature. 


0 

187'’ 

0 

186° 

6*0 

195 

1-0 

189 

12-5 

202 

5*5 

195 


— 

8-0 

197 

— 

— 

13-0 

202 


The experiments carried out were sufficient to indicate that for 
very small velocities, increase of velocity causes an elevation of the 
sub-ignition-temperature observed. The velocities dealt with on 
the manufacturing scale are, however, of a totally different order, 
ranging from 100 to 400 om. per second in various pipes. 

Influence of the Presence of Glyceryl Trinitrate^ Ethyl Sydrogen 
Peroxide, and Diethyl Peroxide in the Ether .-—Several 
attempts were made to find if the presence of glyceryl trinitrate 
in an ether-air mixture affected the sub-ignition-temperature. In 
no case was any such effect discernible. In the experiments for 
which the results are given in table VlII, the glyceryl trinitrate 
was introduced into the reservoir by passing the air used for making 
up the mixture through a calcium chloride tube in which glyceryl 
trinitrate was spread over glass wool, the tube and contents being 
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kept at 4:0° to 45°. Results obtained in a 2 cm. tube were similar 
to those given below, which were determined by using a 4 cm, 
tube. 


Table VIII. 

Showing the Effect of the Presence of Glt/ceryl Trinitrate, Ethyl 
Hydrogen Peroxide, and Diethyl Peroxide on the Suh-ignition- 
temyeraMire of Ether— Air Mixtures. 

Composition of Mixture. Sub-ignition-temperature. 

5-3 per cent, of ether in air 1 87° 

6*3 per cent, of ether and 1*5 per cent, of diethyl 

peroxide in air 189 

3-7 per cent, of diethyl peroxide in air 189 

4*7 per cent, of ether and O-S per cent, of ethyl 

hydrogen peroxide in air 182 

5-3 per cent, of ether in air saturated with glyceryl 
trinitrate at 20° 187 

The presence of glyceryl trinitrate did not appear to affect the 
flame given by the mixture, but the presence of the peroxides 
caused a very fierce flame and generally an explosion. 

It was considered inadvisable to try to determine the sub- 
ignitioii-temperature of ethyl hydrogen peroxide in air. The per- 
oxides were found to be exceedingly dangerous to handle; even 
diethyl peroxide exploded violently on one occasion ■ during 
di.stillation. 


Section II. 

The Liniits of Propagation of Elaine i,n Ether-A.lcohol-Air and 
A cetone~A ir MixdMres. 

Many references are to be found in the literature to the limits 
of inflammability of mixtures of ether and alcohol with air, and 
some figures are also given for acetone-air mixtures. The limits 
deterinined by various workers are given below. 

Ether-Air Mixture. — ^Limits of inflammability. 

2*7 to 7'7 per cent, by volume (Brunswig, “Explosives,” 
first edition, 1912, p. 73). 

7)0 to 60 grams per cubic metre for lower limit (Marchis, 3ief. 
and Chem. Eng,, 1916, 14, 190). 

2-9 to ?• 5 per cent, by volume (Lewes, J. Soc. Arts, 1915, 761). 
2-9 to 7*5 per cent, by volume (Schwartz, “Eire and Explosion 
Risks,” first edition, p. .35). 

0'058 to 0’195 gram per litre (Menniei% C'ompif. ffiwL, 1907, 
144, 1107). 
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A.lcohol~Air Mixture . — •Limits of inflammability, 

4‘0 to 13*7 per cent, by volume (Brnnswigj loc. cit.). 

4*0 to 13*6 per cent, by volume (Lewes, loc. cit.). 

3*95 to 13-65 per cent, by volume (Bimte and Eitiier, /. Gm~ 
helmcht, 1901, 44, 835). 

3 to 8-4 per cent, by volume (Thornton, Proc. Boy. Soc., 1914, 
[A], 90, 280). . ‘ 

Acetone~A.ir Mixture . — ^Limits of inflammability. 

6 to 12 per cent, by volume (Brunswig, loc. cit.). 

2'15 to 9-7 per cent, by volume (Wheeler and Whitaker, T., 

1917, 111, 267). 

It will be seen that the results obtained vary considerably, owing 
to the different conditions under which the experiments were carried 
out and the various igniting sources used. This is to be expected, 
as the conditions governing the propagation of flame were not 
properly appreciated until recent years. The definition now 
adopted is that suggested by Coward and Brinsley (T., 1914, 105, 
1859), in which inflammability is regarded as a specific property 
of a mixture, independent of the size and shape of the vessel in 
which it may happen to be contained, and also of any particular 
type of igniting arrangement. They propose to define a gaseous 
mixture as inflammable 'per se at a stated temperature and pressiire 
if, and only if, it will propagate flame indefinitely, the unburnt 
portion of the mixture being maintained at the original tempera- 
ture and pressure. On this definition, inflammability is a property 
of the mixture itself, although a function of the temperature and 
])ressure. Dilution-limits, however, rarely vary much throughout 
the usual range of variation of laboratory temperature and 
pressure. It will thus be seen that, in order to obtain satisfactory 
resiilts in the estimation of dilution-limits, it is necessary to use a 
vessel (1) of such size that any cooling of the gas-flame by the 
walls can be neglected, and (2) of sufficient length to enable a 
sound judgment to be made” as to whether a flame would propagate 
indefinitely or no. 

For every gas-mixture examined, propagation-limits were deter- 
mined for three directions-— upward, horizontal, and downward. 

Preliminary work seemed to indicate that in a glass tube 5 cm. 
in diameter, by using a sufficiently powerful initiator, it was 
possible to force a flame through a mixture below the limit of pro- 
pagation to the end of the tube, unless it was at least 120 cm . long. 
All the tubes for limit work were therefore made at least 150 cm. 
in length. 

The tubes consisted of : . — 

(1) Glass tubes 2*5 cm. in diameter. 
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(2) Glass tubes 5 cm. in diameter.' 

(3) An iron* tube 5 cm. in diameter. 

(4) An iron tube 15 cm. in diameter and 300 cm. long. 

Tbe glass tubes and tbe 5 cm. iron tube were 150 cm. long. The 
glass tubes were closed at both ends by gas-tight stopcocks of 4 mm. 
bore, and a similar cock was fitted to one end of the iron tube, 
where a 5 cm. glass observation piece was cemented for observa- 
tion purposes. The cocks, in the case of the 15 cm. iron tube, were 
of brass and of 6 mm. bore. In this tube, inflammation was 
observed through three equidistant windows of thick plate glass, 
which were cemented into holders on the tube. These windows 
gave much trouble, and it was found impossible to render them 
gas-tight by using cement alone. Accordingly, caps were soldered 
over each window in such a way that, by inserting a 3' 7 cm, rubber 
stopper into the observation hole left in the cap, the whole 
apparatus could he made gas-tight. ' The stoppers were removed 
immediately before firing. This tube was filled by means of a 
filler similar to that shown in Fig. 1, the end of the filler being 
made to project well through a tightly fitting piece of rubber 
tubing drawn over one of the cocks. The filling was carried out 
precisely as described previously, a correction being always applied 
for the vapour of the solvent present in the air above the liquid 
in the filler. In the case of all the smaller tubes, the fillers were 
provided with ground-glass joints fitting pieces sealed on to the 
tubes concerned. All the air passed in to make up any mixture 
containing alcohol or acetone was carefully dried by passage 
through a calcium chloride tube. The calibration of the tubes was 
carried out by weighing the quantity of water necessary to fill 
them. Ignition was effected by passing a spark from an induction 
coil between two electrodes of stoixt platinum wire separated by 
an air 'gap of 1 cm., the current being obtained from six 2-volt 
accumulators. In the glass tubes originally used, the platinum was 
sealed through the glass, hut as good sealing glass became scarce, 
this was found to he impracticable, and the electrodes used for all 
the tubes consisted of platinum in glass mounted in rubber 
stoppers. The original method of mixing the gases was by allow- 
ing the tube to remain for several hours, but this hecame in- 
advisable when rubber was brought into contact with the solvent- 
laden air. A little mercury enabled efficient mixing to be carried 
out by ‘shaking the tube, but it was found that this affected the 
lesults obtained, and, finally, small glass beads were used, Com- 

Tliis, and the other iron tubes used in the investigation, consisted of terne- 
plate, tliat is, sheet-iron coated -with an alloy of lead and tin. 
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parative teats showed that, when - using an adequate number of 
beads, shaking a 5 cm. tube for: twenty minutes gave satisfactory 
mixing. It was also shown that, under these conditions, the same 
results were obtained whether the electrodes were held by small 
rubber stoppers or were sealed through the glass. Throughout the 
course of the work, the oiily tube that caused trouble was the 
5 cm. iron tube. The various cements used for fastening the glass 
observation cap to the main body of the tube seemed to hold 
solveiitj and the results" obtained for this tube cannot be considered 


Fio. 5. 



as trustworthy as those obtained with the others. The mixing oi 
the contents of the 15 cm. iron tube was done very efficiently by 
rolling a 12'5 'cm. perforated hollow copper ball from end to end. 

The apparatus used for determining the npper limit of propa- 
gation for alcohol-air and certain ether-alcohol-air mixtures con- 
sisted of a 5 cm. glass tube jacketed byr enclosure in a wider glass 
tube, so that hot water could be continuously circulated round it. 
The arrangement used is shown in Fig. 5. 

Two sets of this apparatus were fitted up, one as shown in the 
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sketch, arranged for experiments on downward propagation/ with 
the electrodes at the same end of the tube as the ground -glass joint 
for filling the tube, and the other arranged for upward propaga- 
tion, in which the electrodes were at the end away from the ground- 
glass Joint. For horizontal propagation, either of the above tubes 
was used and placed horizontally before firing. Some difficulty 
was encountered in sparking the mixtures contained in this 
apparatus, but by enclosing the leads in glass tubes, tliis was finally 
overcome. Naturally, mixing in these tubes could only be accom- 
plished by allowing the tube to remain for some time. 

The procedure in the case of any mixture can be seen by a 
consideration of the results given below. 

Experiment 21. — Glass tube, 5 cm. in diameter. 

Solvent mixture used, 75 per cent, of ether and 25 per cent, of 
alcohol (by weight). 


Lower limit, downward propagation. Temperature, 19**^. 
Percentage of solvent- vapour in gas-air mixture (by volume). 

2*70 Complete ignition. 

2*40 Flame just started. 

2*60 Complete ignition. 

2*50 Partial ignition, 

2-55 Flame went nearly to 

the end. 

2*57 Flame went very 

slowly to the end. 

Limit — 2-57 per cent. 


In the case of a lower limit, an accuracy of O' 02 per cent, was 
aimed at; in the case of an upper limit, 0-05 per cent, was taken. 
In every instance, just before firing, the cock furthest removed 
from the electrodes was opened to allow a free passage for the 
gases. When the limit of propagation was being determined for 
a mixture of ether and alcohol, a liquid containing the requisite 
proportions of these two solvents was made up and used. A test 
experiment showed that this gave the same result as was obtained 
when the two solvents were weighed into the tube separately. 

Ether-~Alcoliol~Air Mixtures . — ^^The results obtained for ether- 
alcohol^air mixtures in glass tubes are shown in table IX. 

The experimental results obtained with the 2*5 cm. tubes are 
not so trustworthy as those determined in larger tubes, as can be 
seen from the results themselves. For example, the result obtained 
for the lower limit of an ether-air mixture is least for downward 
propagation, and other anomalies could be pointed out in the same 
way. These irregular resnlis were probably due to the fact that 
it v^as only for downward propagation that the flame travelled 
more or less steadily. For upward propagation, it was sometimes 



Table IX. 

Showing the Limits oh tamed for the Propagation of Plmne in Ether- Alcohol- Air Mixtures as determined 

in Glezss Tubes. 

Tke limit flo-wres giYen show the percentage volume occupied by the total ether-alcohol vapour. 
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0 100 „ 18'95* . 4*24 13-80=*' 4-32 11-50* 4-44 

The figures marked thus were determined in the Jacketed tube at 60°, and are, for this reason, not strictly comparable with 
the others, which were determined at air-temperature (20° ±2°). 
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Obviously jerked out. Wheeler’s work has shown that only a very 
slight change in the limits takes place when the diameter of the 
glass tube is increased beyond 5 cm., so that this was the largest 
size of glass tube used. His work, however, was chiefly carried out 
with permanent gases. 

The most noticeable fact brought out in table IX appears to 
be the great difference between the results obtained for the upper 
limit for upward propagation and those obtained for propagation 
in other directions. These differences, which are normally diie to 
convection currents set up by the flame, are not so great for per- 
manent gases. The difference between the upper limits for hori- 
zontal and for upward propagation is most marked, and it almost 
appears as if a different type of propagation were brought into 
being. It is quite conceivable that the heated gases, rising in 
the tube, are responsible for the initiation of a cool flame. 
The difference is not so great in the case of alcohol as it is for 
ether. 

The results for ether-alcohol-air mixtures in a 5 cm. glass tube 
are shown in Fig. 6. The results given for the upper limits were 
all determined at 60°. The graphed results for the lower limits 
and the upper limit for downward propagation form good 
approximations to straight lines, but this is not the case for the 
other two curves. At first sight, it seems very strange that, for 
the upper limit for upward propagation, the results for a mixture 
containing equal weights of ether and alcohol should be more than 
6 per cent, less than the corresponding figure for either ether or 
alcohol. A possible explanation appears to be afforded by an 
examination of the sub-ignition-temperature curves given in Fig. 3. 
From these, it will be seen that the addition of alcohol to an ether 
mixture raises the sub-ignition-temperature so that the slope of 
the two upper curves near the 100 per cent, ether point is in the 
direction to be expected. Similarly, the slope near the 100 per 
cent, alcohol point can be explain^ when it is remembered that 
it takes an appreciable quantity of ether to cause any decided 
lowering of the sub-ignition-temperature of an ether-alcohoi-air 
mixture. That there is no apparent irregularity corresponding 
with that seen when the percentage of ether is between 1 and 2 
per cent, on the sub-ignition-temperature curves may be due to 
the fact that so few points have been determined on the limit 
curve* but it is far more likely to be due to the fact that the sub- 
ignition-temperature obtained for an ether-alcohoi-air mixture 
containing, say, 2 to 2*5 per cent, of ether, is due solely to the 
ignition of the ether present, and that the alcohol takes little part 
in the reaction. These remarks do not apply to curve i7, Fig. G, 
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as in that case tlie flame obtained is undoubtedly that of ordinary 
coiiabustion. 

rile limits of inflammability of a mixture of two or more gases 
witli air are connected with the limits of the components of the 
mixture by Le Chatelier’s rule, which states that if n, . 


I’m. 6. 



100 

75 

50 

25 

. 0., 



Percentage of ether. 



0 

25 

50 

75 ' 

100 


Percentage of tdoohol 

Composition of solvent mixture tised {by weight). 


are the percentages of various combustible gases in a limit mixture 
which will Just propagate flame, and if, if^, if . . . the limiting 
percentages of the separate gases that can propagate flame, then 


n n , n 

N ^ F"" W 


= 1 . 


In table X are given the values for Le Chatelier’s constant. 
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calculated from the results found for various efcher-alcoliol-air 
mixtures in 5 cm. glass tubes. 

Table X. 

Showing the Value obtained for Le Ghatcliers Gomtaht for 
Various Ether- Alcohol- Air Mixtures in 5 cm. Glass Tubes 


Direction of 25 ether. 
Limit, propagation. 75 alcohol. 


C Domti wards 0-984 

Upper -| Horizontal ... 0-833 

I Upwards ... 0-646 

j Downwards 0-989 

Lower-! Horizontal ... 0-995 

[Upwards ... 1-004 


Maximiiin 
percentage 
variation 
from 
unity. 

3 
33 
41 

0-967 0-080 3 

0-985 0-992 1 

0-993 1-007 1 


at 20 ±2®. 


Value of constant in mixture of 
following percentage composition by 
weight. 


50 ether. 
60 alcohol. 
0-971 
0-774 
0-589 


75 ether, 
25 alcohoL 
0-983 
0-830 
0-663 


Tile jfigures used for the upper limits in this table were all found 
at 60°, those for the lower being determined, as usual, within 2° 
of 20°. It will be seen that in all cases for the lower limit and 
for downward propagation in the case of the upper limit, Le 
Chatelier’s rule holds for mixtures of ether and alcohol with air, 
and consequently the limits for a mixture containing any propor- 
tion of ether and alcohol can be calculated with an error of not 
more than 3 per cent. For horizontal and upward propagation, 
however, the rule breaks down entirely. As would be expected, 
the greatest deviation from the rule always occurs for a 50 per 
cent, mixture. 

In table XI are given the results obtained when the same mix- 
tures were ignited in 5 cm. and 15 cm. iron tubes. The tipper 
limits for ether-air mixtures are given in table XII. 


Table XI. 

Showing the Results obtained in Iron Tubes of 5 and 15 cm. 
Diameter for the Lower Limits for the Propagation of Flame 
in Certain Ether- Alcohol-Air Mixtures at 20±3°. 


Percentage composi- 
tion of solvent mix- 
tux-e by weight. 

Diameter of 

Ether, 

Alcohol, 

tube in cm. 

100 

'■ .0 ■■ 

' '5-' 

100 

'0 ' 

15 

75 

25 

15 

60 

50 

16 

. ,:.:.:.,'25 ■ , 

■■■■■ 76^'''"' 

15 

0 

100 

16 


Lower limits for propagation of flame. 

Upwards, 

Horizontal. 

Downwards. 

2-24 

2-29 

'2-34 ■ 

1-73 

1-80 

1-93. 

2-24 

, , 2-30 ■ 

^•46 

2-81 

2-89 

3-02 , 

3-48 

3*53 . 


4-16 

■'':v 
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Table XII. 

Showing the Upper Limits for Propagation, obtained for Ether- 
Air Mixtures in 5 and 15 cm. Iron Tubes. 

Value of limit and direction of pro- 
pagation. 

Diameter — "- v 

of tube. Upwards. Horizontal. Downwards. 

5 15-46 7-95 ’ 6-70 

15 23-30 22-30 6-50 

A comparison of these results with those given in table IX shows 
that for all three directions of propagation, the lower limit, as 
found for 5 cm. tubes, is greater when the tube is made of iron, 
as would be expected from the greater conductivity of this material. 
The reverse relation holds in the case of the upper limit obtained 
for ether-air for upward and horizontal propagation, but in the 
case of the downward propagation, the figure obtained for the iron 
is greater than that obtained for a glass tube of a similar size, or 
even for the 15 cm. iron tube. As this result appeared peculiar, 
a fresh determination of this limit was made, but the composition 
of the limiting mixture was found to be the same as that found 
in the first experiment. A comparison of the limits obtained in 
the 15 cm. iron tube with those previously determined (see tables 
IX, XI, and XII) is instructive. It will be seen that, in every 
case, the lower limit of a mixture is least in the case of the 15 cm. 
tube. The difference is very appreciable where a mixture contains 
a fair amount of ether, but is not so great where alcohol is present 
in excess. The upper limit, again, is always found to be greatest 
in the case of the 16 cm. tube, if we except the anomalous result 
obtained for downward propagation determined in the 5 cm. iron 
tube. These results may be due to a decrease in the cooling effect 
of the walls, or may possibly be due to turbulent motion in the 
gas caxised by convection currents, as found by- Wheeler and Mason 
(T., 1917, 111, 1044) in the case of velocity of flame. An item in 
favour of the latter supposition is provided by the exceedingly 
high figure obtained for the upper limit lor horizontal propagation 
in the 15 cm. tube. On the other hand, the flame observed in the 
case of upward and horizontal propagation in the 15 cm. tube 
resembled very closely the cool flame of ether^ and the character- 
istic odour following such a flame was observed. The lower-limit 
results for iron tubes are shown graphically in Fig. 7. The figures 
iu table XIII show that Le .Qhatelier’s rule holds moderately well 
for the lower-limit results boralned in the 15 cm. iron tube. 
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Table XIII. 

Showing the Value Pound for Le ChatelieVs Constant from the 
Figures obtained for the Lower Limit for Propagation, using 
Ether- Alcohol- Air Mixtures in the 15 cm. Iron Tube. 

Values of constant given by mistin'© of 


percentage composition by weight 

shown. Percentage 

_ — ^ > maximum 

Direction of 25 ether. 50 ether. 76 ether. variation 

propagation. 75 alcohol. SO alcohol. 25 alcohol, from unity. 

Downwards 1-028 1-025 1-026 3 

Horizontal 1-028 1-036 1-022 4 

Upwards 1-039 1-038 1-031 4 


Fig. 7. 



Percmtage of alcohol, 

VmnpQsition of the ^her-aXcohol mixture used {by weight). 

Acetone-Ether- Air Mixtures. —Owing to the differences in 
results obtained for 5 cm. glass and 15 cm. iron tubes, particuiarly 
for ether-air mixtures, it was decided to determine the propaga- « 
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tioE of flame limits of certain etlier~acetone™air mixtures in glass 
and iron tubes, as it was considered likely that results differing 
from those published by Wheeler and Whitaker {loc. dt.) for 
acetone-air mixtures would be obtained. The results of our 
experiments are shown in table XIV, those of Wheeler and 
Wliitaker being given in table XV. 


Table XIV. 

Showing the Propagation of Flame Limits obtained for Acetone- 
Ether-Air Mixtures, using Various Iron and Glass Tubes at 
20 ± 2 ®. 

Percentage of solvent in limit mixture and 
Percentage com- direction of propagation. 

position of — % 

mixture by Material Upwards- Horizontal. Downwards. 


Ether. 

0 

^ diameter of Upper Lower Upper 
Acetone, tube. limit, limit, liroit. 

100 Iron 6 cm. — 3*80 — 

Lower 

limit. 

3-90 

Upper Lower 
limit, limit. 
— 4-00 

0 

100 

Iron 16 cm. 

1240 

2-88 

12-40 

2-89 

10-90 

3-11 

0 

100 

Glass 5 cm. 

12-20 

2-89 

9-15 

3-04 

8-35 

3-16 

26 

75 


11-20 


8-55 

— 

7-75 


60 

50 


11-70 

2-34 

8-25 

2-39 

7-25 

2-49 

76 

26 

»» 

13-20 


8-16 


6-65 


100 

0 

,, 

15-75 

1-93 

8-00 

2-05 

6-15 

2-15 


Table XV. 

Showing the Propagation of Flame Limits as determined bp 
Wheeler and Whitaher for Aoetone-Air Mixtures in Glass 
Tubes of Fanowsr Diameters. 

Percentage of acetone in limit mixture and 
direction of propagation. 


Upwards. Horizontal. Downwards, 


Diameter of, 
tube in" cm. ' 
: ' 2-5 

Upper 

limit, 

7-5 

Lower 

limit. 

2-30 

Upper 

limit. 

6-7 

Lower 

limit. 

2-40 

Upper 

limit. 

6-6 

Lower 

limit, 

,2-76 

5-0 

9-5 

2-20 

9-3 

.'■2-25 

8-3 

2-40 

10-0 

9-7 

2-15 

9-6 

2*20 

8-5 

2-S6 


It will be seen that our results differ considerably from those 
previously published. In most cases, they are considerably higher. 
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Tile explanation is almost certainly to be found in tbe fact that 
ill our inetbod tbe solvent was weighed directly into the tube, 
whilst ill the other the acetone present in any mixture was 
estimated by analysis. That our method is the more accurate, as 
well as the easier, is obvious, but such a large discrepancy can only 
be explained by some abnormality in the behaviour of acetone 
during storage if the methods of analysis employed were not faulty. 
That such abnormal behaviour does take place when acetone vapour 
is stored over mercury is rendered extremely probable when the 
facts underlying the molecular association of acetone suggested in 
the paper by Wheeler and Whitaker are considered. 

In this connexion, too, a quotation from the above paper might 
prove instructive. When discussing the analysis of the mixtures 
used, the following statement is made: "A supply of air was 
saturated with acetone vapour at 15° and 760 mm., when it con- 
tained 13*5 per cent, (by volume) of acetone, and used as a stock 
mixture from which the experimental mixtures could be prepared 
by the addition of air. . , . Consistent results were obtained by 
either of the absorption methods of analysis. Thus, a mixture, 
hnown to contain about 6*5 cent, of acetone, gave on analysis: 

“(1) Sodium hydrogen sulphite method . , . 6*50, 6*45, 6'54, 
6*55. ' 

“(2) Distilled water . . . 6*40, 6*56, 6*54, 6*50, 6*51, 6-51. 

“Absorption by distilled water seemed, therefore, to afford a 
sufficiently accurate method of analysis.’' 

The mixture “known to contain about 6*5 per cent, of acetone ” 
was apparently made up by diluting the requisite quantity of the 
stock solution with a calculated volume of air. The accuracy of 
the method of analysis appears to be assumed from the fact that 
results approximating closely to the calculated figure were obtained. 
An examination of published figures for the vapour pressure of 
acetone at 15°, however, shows that a stock solution of air saturated 
with acetone vapour at this temperature at 760 mm. pressure would 
contain more than 19 per cent, of acetone (by volume), the vapour 
pressure of acetone at 15° being given by Samesliima {Jf. Am, er. 
C/ieTO. Aoc,, 1918^ 40, 1482) as 147 mm. Extrapolation from 
Eegnault’s results gives a very similar figure—about 150 mm. 
Baising Wheeler and Whitaker’s, results in the ratio of 19 :13*5 
would often bring them much nearer to those obtained by us. 

The results obtained for lower limits in the 15 cm. iron tube are 
strikingly similar to those obtained in a 5 cm. glass tube (see 
table XIY), and for upward propagation the upper limits are al.so 
very near. There are, however, very marked differences in the 
other figures given for the upper limits. It is worthy of noie that 
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the Upper limits for upward and horizontal propagation are here 
identical in the case of the 15 cm. tube. The results obtained 
when using ^ the 5 cm. iron tube show clearly what a large effect 
the conductivity of the material of the tube has in this case. 'The 
residts obtained in 5 cm. glass tubes for the propagation of flame 
limits of ether-acetone-air mixtures are shown graphically in 


Fio. 8, 



100 ' 75 60 25 0 

Percentage of ether. 

0 26 60 75 . 100 

Percentage of (tcetone. 

Composition of solvent mitahire used (by meighi). 

Pig, 8. It will be noticed that the upper-limit curves present the 
peculiarities commented on in the case of ether-alcohol-air 
inixtures, although to a less extent. 

The figures given in table XVI show that Le Chatelier’s rule 
holds moderately well for ether-acetone-air mixtures, except in 
the case of the upper limit for upward propagation. 
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Table XVI. 

Showing Vahaes obtained for Le Chatelier^s Constant for the Limit/i 
for Propagation, using Pther-Acetone-^Air Mixtures in the 
5 cm. Glass Tube at 20 ±2°. 


Value of constant given by mix- 
ture of percentage composition by 

weight shown. Percentage 

> '' ^ [maxinnun 



Direction of 

25 ether. 

50 ether. 75 ether. 

variation 

Limit. 

propagation. 

75 acetone. 

60 acetone. 25 acetone. 

from unity. 

tipper 

Dowirwards 

0-997 

1-005 0-997 

1 

Upper 

Horizontal 

0-962 

0-959 0-981 

4 

Upper 

Upwards 

0-S75 

0-866 0-910 

13 

Lower 

Downwards 

— 

0-952 ~~ 

5 

Lower 

Horizontal 

— 

0-953 ~ 

6 

Lower 

Upwards 

~ 

0-987 — 

1 


Influmce of Temperature . — ^The influence of temperature on the 
limits of inflammability of gaseous mixtures has been studied by 
Bunte and Eoszkosski (J. Gasheleucht., ISQO, 33, 491, 524, 536, 
653), Taffanel {Gompt. rend., 1913, 157 , 595), Burrell and Robert- 
son {United States Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper No. 121, 
1910), and Mason and Wheeler (T., 1918, 113, 45). The experi- 
mental work of Bunte and Eoszkosski appears to have been 
defective, but the other workers found that the inferior limit of 
inflammability of methane-air mixtures was lowered by increasing 
the temperature of the gas-mixture before ignition. Mason and 
Wheeler also showed that the upper limit of inflammability of 
methane-air mixtures became much greater under these conditions, 
ao that increasing the original temperature of the gas widens the 
limits of inflammability of methane-air mixtures. This would he 
expected from the fact that the self -propagation of a flame through 
a combustible mixture is only possible when the heat due to the 
reaction between the combining gases is suflicient to make up for 
losses due to radiation, conduction, and convection, whether the 
heat lost is dissipated or utilised in raising adjacent layers of the 
gas to the inflammation temperature. The heat of reaction neces- 
sary and the heat dissipated must obviously be less in the case 
where the original temperature of the gaseous mixture is higher. 
A few figures are given below to show to what extent the limits 
of inflammability are affected by temperature. 
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Table XVII, 


Shaimm/ some Eesults obtained hy Mason and Wheeler for the 
Downward Fropagation of Flame in Mixtures of Methane 
and Air, 


inifcial 

temjierattire. 

'ao" 

100 

200 

300 

500 

700 


Lower 

600 

6-46 

605 

4-40 

3‘65 

3-25 


Upper limit. 
13-40 
13-50 

13- 85 

14- 25 
16-35 
18-76 


.1,11 the circumststiices, it was decided that it would be unnecessary 
to do more than find the change in the upper limit of ether-air 
.mixtures with temperature. These experiments were carried out 
in the Jacketed tube utilised for the upper limits of alcohol and 
ether-alcohol"-aii\ mixtures. The results obtained are shown in 
table X.VIII. It will he seen that a decided rise in the upper 
limit for propagation takes place when the initial temperature of 
the mixture is raised through 40°. 

Table XVIII, 

Showing how the Limit for the Propagation of Flame Varies 

■with the Initial Temperature of the Ether-A v* Mixture Used. 


Direction of 

propagation. Limit at 20°. Limit at 60°. 

Upwards 15-75 17-05 

Horizontal ... 8-00 13-00 

Downwards 6-15 7-46 


Influence' : of Pressure, — The influence df pressure on the limits 
of inflammability of gases over any large range is by no means easy 
to predict, although it is well known that the lower limit of Jn- 
flaniro.ability of many gas-air mixtures increases at diminished 
jiressures. Terres and Plente (J. Gmheleucfit., 1914:, 57 ^ 990, 
.1001, 1016, 1025), Burrell and. Robertson (foe. C'if,.), and Mason 
and Wheeler (loc. cit.) have investigated the effect of pressure on 
the limits of inflammability of mixtures of methane with air. The 
general conclusions to be drawn from their work appear to be that, 
below atmospheric pressures, decreasing the pressure narrows the 
limits of inflammability, but that above atmospheric pressure, 
increasing the pressure raises both the limits of inflammability., 
The work done by us was confined to pressures at or below atmo- 
spheric pressure, and the results an© shown in table XIX and XX. 
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Tabm XIX. 


the Influence of Pressure on the Limits for Ilor 

Propagation of Flame in Ether- 

-Air 31 i,r lures. 


Percentage of ether in mixture. 

Pressure in mm, 

At lower limit. 

i.\t upper limit. 

770 

1-87 

— 

751 


12-90 

600 

— 

10-50 

520 

— 

9-20 

460 

1-88 

— 

460 

— 

8-20 

420 

— 

7-90 

400 

— 

7-80 

300 

1'92 

7-30 

200 

2'08 

(5-80 

100 

2-33 

(MO 

50 

2-99 

5-00 


Table XX. 


Shoumg the Influence of Fressure on the Limits for Dotvntmnl 
Propagation of Flame in Ether— Air Mixtures. 


Pressure in mm. 

Percentage of ether in mix- 
ture at lower limit. 

600 

6-20 

500 

6-20 

400 

6-20 

300 

6-20 

200 

5-90 

100 

6-50 

50 

No ignition. 


It will be noticed that the results obtained near atniosphericj 
pressure in the case of these experiments differ appreciably from 
those found by the ordinary method as given in table IX. This 
is due to the fact that all the experiments given in tables XIX. 
and XX were carried out with both cocks closed. The type of 
ignition ob|aiued was also very different; for instaiicej the ignitions 
obtained when determining the upper limit for horizontal propaga- 
tion under 600 and 751 mm. pressure were characteristic, slow, cool 
flames which could not be seen except in a totally darkened room. 
It was found that any attempt to determine the limits for pro- 
pagation of ether-air mixtures for pressures greater than atmo- 
spheric in the glass tubes available merely shattered the tube. 
The curves given by plotting pressure against the percentage of 
ether in the limiting mixture are given in Fig. 9. That for hori- 
zontal propagation is interesting. It was at pressures above that 
at the peculiar bend marked x that the cool flame became notice* 
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able. Below this pressure the flame was of a green colour and 
travei-sec! the tube very rapidly in a manner similar to that noticed 
for the lower limit at corresponding pressures. 

Ithflucace of Under present-day conditions of solvent- 

recovery, a good portion of the solvenfc-air mixture is often in rapid 
iiiotion. It therefore, became a question of determining, so far as 
was possible in the laboratory, the effect of velocity on the limits 
of pro|)agation of solvent-air mixtures. Owing to the fact that no 


Fig. 9. 



real approximation to manufacturing conditions could be attained, 
the work done was confined to ether— air mixtures. 

It has long been known that a moving mixture of combustible 
gas and air, too weak to propagate flame, can carry a cap of flame 
to a great distance from an igniting source. Wheeler has also 
proved that a mixture below the lower limit of propagation/ when 
in a quiescent state, can often inflame when agitated. The speed 
of propagation of flame is also notably dependent on the degree of 
mechanical agitation of a mixture, and various experiments on the 
effect of agitation on gas-mixtures and on the rate of development 
of pressure when gas-mixtures are ignited are given: by Clerk and ^ 
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Hopkinsoii (Mep. BTit. Assoc,, 1912, 200), Clerk Gaiiet- Ijectiire, ’ 
Junior Institution of Engineers, 1913), and "Wheeler (this voL, 
p. 81), So far as we know, however, no figures have as yet been 
given for the effect of the velocity of a gas-mixture on the limits 
of its propagation of flame. 

The methods used for moving the mixture and determining its 
velocity were those described under sub-ignition-temperature. 
Great care had to be taken in determining the upper limit for pro- 
pagation against the gas-current, as the flame passed with, great 
velocity down the 10 mm. bent glass tube joining the limit tube to 
the reservoir. This gave very little time for preventing the flame 
from getting into the reservoir. The results obtained are given in 
table XXI. 

1 

Table XXI. 


Showing the Effect of the Linear Velocity of an Ether- Air Mixture 
on its Downward Propagation of Flame Limits, as determined 
in a 5 cm. Glass Tube at 20 ±2^^. 


Flame moving in the direction of gas current. 


Percentage of ether 
in mixture at 


Percentage of ether 
in mixture at 


Velocity in cm. per sec. 

lower limit- 

0 

2-13 

1 

1-97 

3-5 

1-95 

- 9 

1-95 


upper limit. 
6-15 
6-40 
6-50 
6-65 




Flame inoving against the gas current. 


0 2-13 6- 15 

1 ■ 6-25 

3'5 — 6*26 

9 — 6-25 


It was found to be impossible to find the lower limit of propaga- 
tion when the flame was moving against the stream, as it merely 
became a question of the velocity of the stream as compared with 
that of the flame in the mixture used. It will be seen from the 
upper portion of the table that the velocity of the gas-current 
affects very appreciably the percentage mixture which will pro- 
pagate flame. That a portion of this change is due to turbulence 
caused in the gas, however, appears to be very likely, for, in. the 
cases tried, when the flame moves against the gas- cun-ent with any 
real velocity, the upper Hmit is always the same. 

The figures given for zero velocity in table XXI are those found 
with one cock closed in the ordinary manner. As conditions are 
slightly different when both cocks are open, it was decided to-.try 
such an experiment. The upper limit found under these conditions 
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was ('(‘.‘’O per cent., but the convection due to the flame probably 
lids iigure to be a little high, on account of the air drawn 
iiil.o the tube during the passage of the flame. It almost appears 
as if, when a flame is travelling against a gas-stream, the turbulence 
due to the velocity of the stream practically balances the effect 
oi: that velocity in hindering the propagation of flame. 

Influence of the Presence of Glyceryl Trinitrate, Diethyl 
Peroxide, and Ethyl Hydrogen Peroxide. 

In the experiments to determine the effect of glyceryl trinitrate 
on the limits of propagation for ether-air mixtures, the mixture 
used was charged with glyceryl trinitrate, as described under the 
experiments on the determination of sub-ignition-temper attires. 
The results obtained when , using ether-air mixtures containing 
diethyl peroxide and ethyl hydrogen peroxide are given in 
table XXII. 


Table XXII. 


Showing the Effects on the Limits of Propagation of Flame of 
adding Amounts of Glyceryl Trinitrate, Diethyl Peroxide, and 
Ethyl Hydrogen Peroxide to Certain Ether’-Air Mixtures. 


Dh'ocfcion of 


Mixture used 

Percentage of 
ether in limit 

propagation. 

Limit. 

(with air). 

mixture. 

Upwards 

Lower 

Ether. 

1-93 

Downwards . . . 

Upper 

,, 

2*15 

>» 


6-15 

Ujawards 

Lower 

Ether saturated with glyceryl 

1*95 

Downwards ... 

Upper 

trinitrate at 20°. 

Diethyl peroxide. 

6-15 


Lower 

2-34 

' 'SJ ■ 


Ether containing 25 per cent, of 

2-18 


Upper 

diethyl peroxide by weight. 

lO-I 


Lower 

Ether containing 10 per cent, of 
80 per cent, ethyl hydrogen 
peroxide by weight. 

2-17 


Upper 

. 6*6 


The peroxides of ether are calculated as ether in making up the 
percentage volume occupied by the solvent in the limiting mixture. 
It will be seen that glyceryl trinitrate appears to have no effect 
on either limit, and that the peroxides have little effect on the 
lower limit, but that they raise the upper limit very appreciably. 

The glyceryl trinitrate did not appear to affect the flames given, 
but the flames, when peroxides were present, were invariably fiercer 
than when ether alone was used, except, perhaps, at the extreme 
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Section III. 

luvestir/ation of Various Means of Ignition. 

A series of eicperiments was carried out in whicli sparks obtained 
by various means were used for attempting to ignite ether-alcoliol- 
air mixtures. It was found, that steel to steel, emery to steel, and 
pyrites to steel sparks appeared to be unable to cause the inflamma- 
tion of any of the many mixtures tested. Ferro-cerium to steel 
sparks, bowever, ignited most mixtures very readily. The igniting 
powers of a small gas flame and a moderately powerful electric 
spark appeared to be of the same order, and both almost invariably 
gave rise to ordinary combustion, the limits of propagation of flame, 
being natui-ally identical in the two cases. In the case of ether- 
alcohol-air mixtures, quick heating of a mixture, up to, but not 
far above, its sub-iguition-temperature, seemed to give rise to a 
cool flame which had limits for propagation varying from those of 
ordinary inflammation. 

The Cool Flame . — The difference in propagation-limits for the 
two methods of combustion was particularly noticeable in the case 
of concentrated ether-air mixtures, as the flame travelled easily 
through a 20 per cent, mixture in a horizontal tube 4 cm, in 
diameter, although the iipper limit for the propagation of ordinary 
combustion in a 5 cm. tube would be 8 per cent. No deter- 
minations of the limits for propagation of a cool flame were made, 
but experiments carried out for other purposes indicate that it is 
unlikely that such a flame could propagate downward through a 
mixture containing much more than 6 per cent, of ether. This 
flame was occasionally observed when electrical ignition was utilised, 
more particularly with high concentrations of ether or low 
pressures. It appeared, as stated by Ferkin, to require very little 
oxygen, and the products of combustion were characteristic. It 
was found that the addition of less than 1 per cent, of oxygen to 
a mixture of 9 per cent, of ether in nitrogen was sufficient to give 
luminous combination below 220'^. The increase of temperature 
caused by this flame in a mixture containing less than 3*5 per cent, 
of ether and heated to its sub-ignition-temperature was insufficient 
to be indicated by the fine thermo-couple registering the tempera- 
ture of the gas in the ignition tube. The increase of pressure 
caused by it was also very small. This was measured roughly by 
its effect on a column of mercury so arranged that after ignition 
the mercury in both limbs of a U-tube would be level. The mean 
of three experiments with a 3*9 per cent, mixture gave a momentary 
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increase of pressure equal to 3 or 4 cm. Mixtures containing more 
etlier gave far greater pressures. 

It. was found tliat a 0‘3 cm. mesli iron gauze, or a 0-2 cm, inesli 
brass gauze, prevented the passage of a cool flame down a glass 
tube 7 cm. in diameter. 


Dumssion of Remits. 

Tile siib-ignition-temperature figures given above agree fairly well 
with, ignition-temperatures previously published for alcohol and 
acetone. The sub-ignition-temperature given for ether-air mix- 
tures, however, whilst agreeing almost exactly with the ignition- 
temperature given by Alilaire, differs notably from the other figures 
available. The difference is probably to be accounted for by the 
fact that in the methods employed to obtain these, no account was 
taken of the cool flame of ether- — the cool flame of alcohol can only 
be obtained near the temperature at which an explosion or ordinary 
combustion occurs directly. This may be justifiable and necessary 
in the determination of ignition-temperatures, but involves the 
neglect of a phenomenon which can, and very often does, give rise 
to ordinary combustion under suitable conditions. Moreover, these 
conditions are precisely those liable to obtain during solvent- 
recovery on the manufacturing scale, namely, the presence of a 
large volume of the solvent-air mixture and some degree of 
confinement. 

That ordinary combustion of a dangerous nature could be caused 
by heating an ether-air mixture in glass tubes to 187*^ was proved 
again and again when using 4 and 6*5 cm. tubes, particularly if 
the percentage of solvent lay between 5 and 9. That this result 
was a genuine one was proved by stopping a current of ether in 
air flowing along a glass tube kept at 187®. Ignition of the ether 
occurred in every case. The method employed to determine sub- 
ignition-temperatures thus appears to be a practical one, and also 
has the advantage of being easily adaptable to determine the effect 
of substituting for glass any material that might be used in 
manufacture. 

The ignition observed by Alilaire must indubitably have com- 
menced as a cool flame. The temperatures necessary to obtain 
such a flame in mixtures containing fair quantities of ether, as 
shown by us, are fairly near the temperatures attainable in a steam- 
heated building, particularly when it is considered that the presence 
of metals lowers the sub-ignition-temperature appreciably. On the 
other hand, the results previously obtained for the ignition- 

3 
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temperature of ether-air mixtm'es are far above those one can 
conceive of being attained in such a building, except in the most 
extraordinary circumstances. 

The results show that a quiescent gas appears to be more easily 
ignited than one in motion, but the experimental work covers only 
a very small range of velocities, and in any case the propagation 
of flame is more easily and qnickly carried out by gas in motion. 

The presence of glyceryl trinitrate in a gas-mixture, as was 
anticipated from its amount, does not seem to affect the tempera- 
ture of sub-ignition or the limits of propagation of flame. The 
peroxides sometimes present in ether in very small amounts can, 
however, affect both its ignition and its propagating qualities if 
present in sufficient quantity. Our work seems to indicate that 
their influence in causing primary ignition could only be inappreci- 
able, although it is quite conceivable that they could well affect 
the change from cool to ordinary flame. 

Eeduction of pressure appeared to cause a lowering of the sub- 
ignition-temperature of the mixtures examined, but the effect of 
pressure alone within the range of variation of atmospheric pressure- 
can scarcely have a practical influence on the ignition of the 
solvent'-air mixtures, as for ether-air, for example, a reduction of 
pressure of 10 cm. near atmospheric pressure caused a variation in 
the suh-ignition-temperature of less than 2°, 

The only phenomenon that could be expected to reduce the sub- 
ignition-temperature of ether-alcohol-air and ether-air mixtures 
below the danger limit is thus that described as shock ignition. 
With a difference of pressure of less than half an atmosphere, it 
was possible by this method to ignite a gas-mixture at least 170® 
below its sub-ignition-temperature, so that it is quite conceivable 
that the development of sudden differences of pressure on the manu- 
facturing scale might easily be the determining factor in, In-inging 
about ignition of the solvent-laden air. Exactly how this is to be 
brought about can only be conjectured, as our inside knowledge 
of gas-ignition, particularly as regards this fresh phenomenon, is 
very limited. The present work has shown how many accidents 
could happen, but much remains to be done before a.ny sound 
explanation can be given of such a conflagration as was described 
in Times of March 28th, 1919, when a bottle of ether exploded 
in a military hospital at Southage, According to the same report, 
explosions of bottles of ether are of somewhat frequent occurrence. 

The results given in the older work for the limits for propaga- 
tion of flame in ether-air . mixtures are 1*8 per cent, and about 
9 per cent., the latter being apparently far out, whilst those for 
alcohol-air mixtures agree fairly well with our results, particularly 
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as reg'iinls the lower limit. The change from 5 cm. glass to 15 ’em. 
iron t.iilKi alTccts the results for the upper- limit for horizontal and 
[jropagatiou in ether— air mixtures very materially, the 
liiiiibi lj(.!(;oining well over 20 per cent, in each case, instead of 

|H;r cetit. Sor horizontal propagation and 16 per cent, for upward 
[>ro]uig;i,tiotii. The extreme limits determined for ether-air mix- 
1 liras are thus T73 and 23'30 per cent. The upper limit for pro- 
pa, gatioii in alcohol— air mixtures in 5 cm. glass tubes was found to 
he 18' 95 at GO'^. As this figure was well above the highest con- 
centration of alcohol vapour obtainable during normal recovery, 
there was no point in repeating this in the 15 cm. iron tube. The 
lower limit of propagation for alcohol-air mixtures was only very 
slightly altered in the large iron tube, falling from 4*24 per cent, 
in the 5 cm. glass tube to 4T6 per cent. 

The results for the propagation of flame in ether-alcohol-air 
iiiixtures obtained during this investigation are distinctly interest- 
ing. It is found that Le Chatelier’s rule holds for all directions of 
pro|:)agatioii for the lower limit, and for the upper limit for down- 
ward propagation. The rule does not hold for the other two direc- 
tions of propagation for the upper limit, the discrepancies being 
very considerable in the case of upward propagation. Wheeler’s 
work on acetone-air mixtures has already been discussed, and it 
inay suffice here to state that the limits given by him are 2T5 and 
9’ 7 per cent., our results being 2-88 and 12' 40 per cent. The lower 
limit of 5 per , cent, given by Brunswig is obviously wTong, but the 
upper-limit figure of 12 per cent, is very near that found by us. 

It will be seen that the effect of temperature and pressure on 
the limits for the propagation of flame in ether-air mixtures is 
quite material. The influence of the velocity of the gas-current 
was not examined throughout a sufficient range to enable sound 
conclusions to be drawn as to its effect under manufacturing' con- 
ditions, but it is fairly clear that a margin must be allowed for 
this factor when dealing with the limit results obtained. The 
presence of 1 per cent, of the peroxides of ether in ether-air mix- 
tures appears to have no appreciable effect on the lower limit for 
the propagation of flame, and it is by no means likely that there 
would be sufficient peroxide present under practical conditions to 
affect the upper limit materially. 


Summary/. 

The soap-bubble method described by McDavid (loc. cit.) gave 
for the ignition-temperature of' ether-air mixtures results varying; 
from 859°' to 1068°.' The.method seemed- to be untrustworthy. 

.3 ^ 
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The other method used seemed to give the miiiimiiiii temperature 
at which the reaction in a combustible gas-mixture became self- 
supporting — called the sub-ignition-tomperature. This temperature, 
which appears to be the one required from a safety point of view, 
was 187° for ether-air mixtures in glass, and varied from 187° to 
about 500° for the different ether-alcohol-air mixtures used. It 
was about 500° for acetone-air mixtures. The presence of appreci- 
able quantities of metal in the vessels used lowered the sub- 
igiiition-temperature. 

Decrease of pressure appeared to reduce the sub-ignition- 
temperature of a mixture, but the presence of small quantities of 
glyceryl trinitrate or of diethyl peroxide had little effect on the 
sub-ignition-temperature of ether-air mixtures. The sub-ignition- 
temperature of such mixtures was lowered by the presence of ethyl 
hydrogen peroxide. The effect of slight velocities seemed to be to 
raise the sub-ignition-temperature of ether-air mixtures. 

When an exhausted vessel is quickly put into communication 
with a reservoir containing ether-air or carbon disulphide-air 
mixtures, under specified conditions the gas can be ignited at the 
ordinary temperature. This phenomenon has been termed shock 
ignition. 

The limits for the propagation of flame in mixtures of ether- 
alcohol-air and ether-acetone-air have been determined in 2‘6 and 
6 cm. tubes of glass and in 5 and 15 cm. tubes of iron. The 
extreme limits found were 1’73 and 23‘30 per cent, for ether-air 
mixtures, 4T6 and 18’95 per cent, for alcohol-air mixtures, and 
2 ‘88 and 12’40 per cent, for acetone-air mixtoes. The upper 
limit for propagation in alcohol-air was determined at 60°. 
Figures obtained with the 15 cm. iron tube often differed appreci- 
ably from those obtained with 5 cm. glass tubes. 

Le Chatelier's rule was found to hold fairly well for ether- 
alcohol-air mixtures, except for horizontal and upward propaga- 
tion in the case of the npper limit. The only considerable devia- 
tion from the rule in the case of ether-acetone-air mixtures was 
observed for upward propagation and the upper limit. 

Increase of temperature was found to raise the upper limit for 
propagation in ether-air notably, and reduction of pressure was 
found to narrow the limits. Increase in the velocity of the gas- 
mixture widened the limits materially. The presence of the per- 
oxides of ether scarcely affected the lower limit of propagation in 
ether-air, but any considerable quantity raised the upper limit of 
such a mixture. 

It was found impossible to ignite ether-alcohol-air mixtures by 
means of steel to steel, emery to steel, or "pyrites to steel sparks, but 
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iiiflaiiimatioii was readily obtained when using ferro-cerium to steel 
sparks. 

Many of the properties of ether-air mixtures appear to be 
explained by the formation of a cool flame. 

.Further work is contemplated on the phenomenon referred to 
as shock ignition. 

We desire to express our thanks to Messrs. Nobel’s Explosives 
Co., Ltd., for whom the work was carried out, and particularly to 
Mr. W. Riiitoul, Manager of the Research Section, for kind per- 
mission to publish our results. We also wish to thank Mr. A. W. 
Sanderson for assistance in carrying out some of the experimental 
work. 

The Reseaboh Labobatoribs, 

Abdebb Paotoby, Stevenstox. [Received, September 22nd, 1919.] 


CXXXIX.—37?.e Conductivities of lodoanilinesulphonic 
Acids. 

By Mary Boyle. 

No systematic stxidy of the halogen-substituted derivatives of the 
anilinesulphomd acids seems to have been attempted. Eight out 
of the ten possible monochloro-, about five of the monobromo-, and 
three moiioiodo-derivatives have been described by P. Fischer, 
Post, Meyer, Bahlmann, etc., but in some cases the constitution is 
left uncertain and in most others there is merely a simple state- 
ment of the preparation and properties of individuals ; owing to 
the incomplete character of the group, no comparative study of 
either the chloro-, bromo-, and iodo-substituted derivatives or of 
the different members of a group of acids substituted by one par- 
ticular halogen has been possible. It was thought that it might 
be interesting to study one particular property throughout a com- 
plete series, in order to determine how the value of that property 
is affected by the position in the nucleus taken by the halogen 
relative to the two other groups present. The series chosen was 
that of the iodoanilinesulphonio acids, and the property that of 
electrical conductivity i 

So far, however, it has not been found possible to prepare the 
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ten possible 
constitution, 

isomerides, but 
are now known: 

the following eight, 

of establi 

NHg 

NHg 

NHg 

NH, 


./^SOgH 


/\ 

1 ! 

u 

I 

I 5 

1 1 * 

\/ 

1 

(I.) 

(II.) 

(in.) 

(IV.) 

NHg 

NH, 

NH, 

NH, 







1 I 
\/ 

SO3H 

Ml 

8O3H 

(V.) 

(VI.) 

(VII.) 

(VIII.) 


The series of chloroanilinesulphonic acids described by P. Fischer, 
Meyer, Clans, Goslich, Limpricht, etc., corresponds closely with the 
above, except that the chloro-analogue of III is unknown, and that 
a 3-chloroaniline-2-snlphonic acid described by Post and Meyer has 
no counterpart, up to the present, among the iodine compounds. 

2-Iodoaniline-4-sulphomc acid (VII) was described in a patent 
by Kalle & Co. (D.R.-P. 129808), and its constitution established 
in 1909. 

4-Iodoaniline-2-sulphonic acid (I) and 34odoaniline-4-3ulphonio 
acid (VIII) were described by the author in 1909 (T., 95, 1689, 
1709). 

The others have been prepared from various nitroaniliiiesulphonic 
acids, as described below. 

d-lodoaniUne~2-sulphomc acid (II) was obtained from p-nitro- 
aniline-m-sulphonic acid by treating it with iodine chloride, remov- 
ing the amino-group, and subsequently reducing the nitro-group. 


NO 2 

NOg 

NO, 

Mso,h _ 

> - 


11 

X/v'- 

T 

x/ 



NH 2 



NIL 




\/ 


B-Iodoa.nilme-^-s'ulphonic acid (HI) was prepared with more 
difficulty, and small quantities only have been obtained. The 
p-nitroaniline-o-sulphonic add described in 1911 (T., 99, 325) gave, 
when treated with iodine chloride, an iodo-derivative, for which 
only one configuration is possible, Eeduction of the nitro-group 
gave a diaminosulphonic add, which, by the loss of on© amino- 
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group, could yield two different iodoaniliiiesulplionic acids, as 
fig'Ui'ed below : 


NIC, 

NH. 



, If^NsO..H 

^ i/\so. 

! 1 
\/ 

^ u 

11” 

\/ 

NO. 

NOg 

NHg 


NHg 



i/Nso.h 

1 1 3 or 



\/ 

\/ 


Considerations of steric hindrance would suggest the first as the 
more probable reaction, and that it does take place exclusively is 
proved by the conversion of the iodoanilinesulphoiiic acid into the 
well-known 2 ; 3-di-iodobenzenesulphonic acid. 

4;~TodoarHlme~d-sulphomc acid (IV) and 5dodoamlins-d-sulphonic 
acid (V) were both obtained from, p-nitroaniliiie-o-sulphonic acid 
by submitting it to the following series of reactions : 


/ 




QS03H 


iSO.H 


NHo 

(IV.) 


\ NEg 

■NO., ^ y\ 

^ Y hSOgH If hSOgl-f 


hro,> 


N(h 


\/ 


(V.) 


Qdodoanilme-B-stilphomc acid (VI) was obtained by a similar 
series of reactions from o-nitroaniline-p-sulphonic acid. 


■BO, 


.eO""’ 


NO, 

NH, 


. Ai 

U A 

so.bI^/I 


(VI.) 


. These acids . resemble each other , ' in appearance, being' 'well 
characterised, colourless substances crystallising from water in 
.needles, ' , They vary somewhat in'.' solubility in water, the ,6-iodo”". 
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aiiiliiie-2-stilphonic acid being readily soluble, most of tlie otliers 
giving F/32 — / 64-solutioiis, and 3--iodoaniline-4-siiIplionic acid 
dissolving sparingly. The latter acid crystallises with one iiioleciile 
of water; the rest are anhydrons, 

111 the experiments on conductivities, the main difficulty ex- 
perienced was in the accurate determination of the strength of the 
acid solution. The unsubstituted anilinesulphonic acids were first 
investigated, the pure acids being either (1) weighed out to the 
required strength, or (2) titrated with standard alkali and diluted 
to the required strength; the two methods were found to give 
identical results when special precautions in the standardisation of 
materials were taken. The numbers obtained in the case of the 
three anilinesulphonic acids are all higher than the corresponding 
nimbers obtained by Ostwald (Zeitsch. phynkal. Ghem.) 1889, 3, 
106), Winkelblech {ibid., 1901, 36, 546), White and Jones (d/mcr. 
Ghem. 1909, 42, 520), and Wheeler and Jones {ibid., 1910, 44, 
159). It is to be noted, however, that these higher values give a 
better dissociation constant than do the earlier and lower ones. 
For example, for aniline-p-snlphonic acid, Ostwald gives a mean 
jr = 5'81 X 10“^, showing a maximum variation of 0'8xl0"'I, 
Winkelblech a mean Z — 6‘2xl0~^ with a variation of 2*3 xlO”*’, 
Wheeler and Jones a mean X = 6-56 x 10“^ and variation 1*7 x 10"^, 
and the author a mean .S’ = 7‘ 05x10“^ with a variation of 
0*6x10-6. 

For aniliiie-o-sulphonic acid, the mean value Ji'^4'29 x 10"^, as 
against Ostwald’s IT = 3*21 x 10“^, and for aniline-m-sulphonic acid 
the value ^’ = 2*11x10-^, as against Ostwald’s J£’ = l*85 x 10-**^ and 
Wheeler and Jones’ ir=l'97 x 10-^, have been obtained. 

The introduction of iodine into the nucleus increases the coir 
ductivities of the acids very considerably, bringing them into the 
categbiy of strong acids, which do not obey Ostwald’s dilution law ; 
in the case of some of the aniline'Wi-sulphonic acids only can a 
value of which is even approximately constant he obtained. It 
is the position of the iodine relative to the amino-group which is 
the determining, factor ; whether in the meta- or para-position the 
effect in increasing the strength of the acid is approximately the 
same, but when in the ortho-position the effect is very marked. 
The influence of the amino-group in diminishing the strength of 
the siilphonic acid is almost entirely neutralised hy the ortho- 
substituted iodine, and the iodoamino-sulphonio acid is found to 
conduc| to the same extent as benzenesulphome acid itself. A com- 
parison; of 6-iodoaniline-2-5ulphonic acid with aniline-o-sidphonic 
add an;d with benzenesulphonic acid shows this clearly. 
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SO 3 H/ 3 . 

y 

SO 3 H/ ^ 


H,N 

H^NI 


V. 


A„. 

A,j. 

32 

109-5 

— 

321-07 

(54 

144-1 

340-0 

— 

128 

183-4 

348-2 

360-47 

256 

225-8 

363-1 

— 

612 

265-0 

356-7 

356-38 

1024 

299-5 

357-8 

369-03 

2048 

— 

— 

354-22 


Tile figures for benzenesuipliouic acid are those given by Wigbt- 
rnan and Jones (Tmer. Cheni. J., 1911, 46, 56). 

Tile three following tables give the conductivities of the iodo- 
substituted acids side by side with those of the unsubstituted acid 
from which they are derived. 


A niline-o-sidpJionic A cid, 

I 


sOgbK;^ \ so3H<^^i. so3H<^^ 




I 

HgN 


V. 

A,. 

A„. 

A^. 

A((. 

32 

109-5 

— 

— 

— 

64 

144-1 

340-0 

— 

— 

128 

183-4 

348-2 

309-6 

289-6 

256 

226-8 

353-1 

333-2 

320-9 

612 

265-0 

356-7 

348-7 

341-6 

1024 

299-5 

357-8 

357-4 

356-0 


A mline-m-sulphonic A aid, 


S03H<^ S03 h/~\i. S 03H<^^, S03H<^ ^ . 

NH, ~NHs “WH, 


V. 

A„. 

A^. 

A„. 

iTxlOt A„. 

K X lOh 

32' 

28-15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

64 

39-12 

242-3 

115-3 

23-5 

73-98 

. 8-30 

128 

54‘-01 

286-4 

149-5 

23-0 

99-14 

8-16 

256 

73-98 

319-3 

191-2 

23-5 

130-2 

8-02 

512 

99-28 

342-2 

235-6 

24-1 

167-8 

7.94 

1024 

131-5 

368-2 

279-9 

— 

210-4 

8-00 


. 







2-llXl0"«. 


23-5x10-4 


8-08x10- 

- 4 . 


Ostw aid’s value A ;X) = 356 has been used in calculating the dis- 
sociation constants of the anilinesuiphonic acids, and A^o =360 for 
calculating those of the iodoamlinesulphonic acids. 
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*4 niline-'^-sitl’phoniG A del. 



so^h/ \nh,. 

S 03 H<^ \nh,. 

I 

V. 

A„. 

A». 

K’ 

32 

49*73 

266*7 


64 

68*30 

301*9 

— 

128 

92*64 

329*5 

— . 

256 

122*9 

347*4 

228*7 

512 

159*4 

360*0 

268*4 

1024 

200*7 

366*2 

302*7 

The' 

same screening of 

the amino-group is 

brought about by 


otlaer groups tiian iodine, for example, bromine, the nitro-group, 


bydroxy-group, etc., althongli none is quite so effective as iodine. 
From tbe literature on the subject of conductivities of acids, the 
following data have been selected as bearing out what has been 
shown to be true of iodo-substituted acids. 

Bromo-dei'ivatives of Amlinesiilphonic Adch. 

The acid containing bromine in the ortho-position with respect 
to the amino-group has a greater conductivity at all diliitions than 
the one with bromine in the para-position. 

S 03 H<^ ^ . SOsH<^ ^Br. 
“iTHg 


tj. 

A„. 

A„. 

64*0 

70*0 



73*5 


224*4 

128*0 

92*3 



147*0 



351*8 

266*0 

122*5 



294*0 

512*0 

157*4 

276*5 

688*0 

— 

206*3 

1024*0 

197*5 



1176*0 

Br 

313*8 

Br 


SOgHC^ ^Br. 

SO 3 H/ \ 



HgN Ih 

V. 

A«. 

A„. 

109-8 



338 

219*6 


■ .343 , 

278-0 . 

338 


439*2 


346 

656*0 

346 


878*4 

■ ■ . — ■ 

348 ■ 

1112*0 ' 

351 . 
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Jl i/dron-//~derwatives of Anilinesulphonic Acids. 

OH 

S 03 H<;^^ . SOgH^^OH. 


p. 


X„. 

64 ■ 


26-5 

128 

— 

36-9 

256 

16-0 

61-0 

612 

22-4 

69-8 

1024 

31-3 

125-0 


Here tlie same thing is observed, although both acids have a 
smaller conductivity than the uusubstituted metanilic acid. 


Alkyl Derivatives of Anilinesul'phonic Acids. 


The introduction of methyl into aniline-m-sulphonic acid gives 
iresults in harmony with the above. 


NE., 


V. 


K‘ 

32 

12-6 

— 

64 

17-7 

42-3 

128 

24-7 

56-8 

266 

34-5 

77-2 

512 

47-7 

104-6 

1024 

— 

137-5 


In the case of aiiiline-o-sulphonic acid, however, the position of 
the substituted group in the nucleus seems to make practically no 
difioreiice to the conductivity value. 


V. 

x„. 

x„. 

32 

53-9 

61-0 

64 

73-7 

69-9 

128. 

99‘6 

94-6 

266 

131-4 

: 126-2 

512. , 

169-1 

162-5 

1024 

210-9 
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Halogen Derivatives of Anilinesvlfhome Acids. 

Iodine is more effective than bromine in neutralising the effect 
of the amino-group, and bromine than dilorine. This is seen from 
a consideration of the three following tables: 

S 03 H<^\i, ^Br. 

■ "NHa “NHg 


V. 

K- 

A„. 

64-0 

243-3 



73-5 


224-4 

128-0 

286-4 

P — 

147-0 


[261-8 

236-0 

319-3 

\ — 

294-0 

fc — 

276-3 

512-0 

342-2 

f — 

588-0 

— 

296-3 

1024-0 

358-2 



1176-0 

__ 

312-6 


I 

Br 



S 03 H<^\ . 




V. 

A,, 

A.,. 

64-0 

73-98 

70-0 

128-0 

99-14 

92-3 

256-0 

130-2 

122-5 

512-0 

167-8 

157-4 

1024-0 

210-4 

197-5 



Br 


S 03 H<^^C 1 . 

S 03 H<^^Br. 




V. 

A,. 

A„. 

64-0 





71-9 

— , 

262 

128-0 

130-0 



143-8 

— 

289 

266-0 

158-4 


287-6 

. 

313 

612-0 

189-2 



676-2 

. 

329 

1024-0 

227-9 


1160-0 ' 

■ ■ — ,■ 

340 

2048-0 

268-5 
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E XPEB IMENTAL. 

Preparation of the Acids. 

4 - Iodoaiiiliue-2-s'ulpjlionic acid was prepared from aniline-o- 
sulphonic acid according to the method previously described (T., 
1909, 95, 1698). After repeated crystallisations, the acid still 
possessed a faint violet tinge (Found: C = 24-03; H = r99, Calc.: 
C = 24-07; E = 2-00 per cent.). 

Soluhility. — One hundred grams of water dissolve 0'51 gram of 
the acid at 25°. 

5- Iodoaniline-2-sulphonic Acid. — The method of preparation 
consists in (a) introducing iodine into p-nitroariiline-jw-sulphonic 
acid, (6) displacing the amino-group by hydrogen, (c) reducing 
the nitro-group. 

(a) Preparation of Q-IodoA-mtroaniUne~%siilphomc Acid . — 
Fifteen grams of 4-nitroanilme-3-sulphonic acid, prepared by Eger’s 
method from aniline-m-sulphonic acid {Ber., 1888, 21, 2581), were 
dissolved in a large volume of boiling water, a little hydrochloric 
acid was added, and 11*2 grams of iodine chloride were then passed 
into the solution, which was kept at 90 — 95°. Experiments were 
carried out at lower temperatures, but the sparing solubility of the 
acid enabled only small quantities to be worked up at a time, and 
the yield was only inappreciably increased. The reddish-yellow 
solution, after remaining for half an hour, was evaporated to a 
very small bulk, when the dark yellow acid separated on cooling. 
A yield of 20*4 grams, amounting to 87 per cent, of the theoretical, 
was obtained. 

(b) Preparation of 4:-Iodo-2-nitrohenzenesulphonic Acid . — 

Fifteen grams of the above acid were diazotised in sulphuric acid 
solution by means of 3 grams of sodium nitrite. The sparingly 
soluble diazo-compound was then boiled with alcohol under a reflux 
condenser, and the dark-coloured residue, after removing the 
alcohol, was dissolved in water, neutralised with sodium carbonate 
and boiled with animal charcoal ; the yellow filtrate deposited, on 
concentration, long, yellow needles, which became opaque on 
exposure to air. The yield amounted to nearly 70 per cent, of the 
''theoreticaL. , . ... 

(c) Preparation of ^^lodoanilinedl-sidphonic A cid .-—The nitro- 
acid was reduced, ae usual, with stannous chloride at 100°. There 
was little apparent action, the solution retaining its yellow colour, 
but when the yellow solid which was precipitated on cooling was 
dissolved in sodium carbonate, a white amino-acid was obtained 
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from this solution by adding concentrated acid. Proof of its struc- 
ture was obtained by replacing tbe amino-group by iodine and 
converting tbe di-iodobenzenesulpbonic acid into a chloride melting 
at 75°, and identical with 2 : 4-di-iodobenzenesulplionyl chloride : 

0-1341 gave 0-1181 COo and 0-0248 H^O. G-24-01 • H = 2-05. 

CgHeOgNIS requires 0 = 24-07; H = 2-00 per cent. 

Solubility . — One hundred grams of v/ater contain 0-26 gram of 
acid at 25°. 

%-lodomiiline-2-sulphonic Acid. — 6-IocIo-4-nitroaniline-2-sulphonic 
acid (T., I9II5 99, 330) was reduced with stannous chloride at 100° 
to Q-iodo-p-phenylenediamine-^-sidphonic acid, which is a white, 
crystalline substance sparingly soluble in water. A small quantity 
(2:5 grams) was diazotised in the minimum amount of sulphuric 
acid by adding 0-56 gram of sodium nitrite (theoretical amount for 
one amino-group is 0-53 gram); the dark yellow diazo-compoimd 
was then collected and boiled with alcohol. After evaporating off 
the alcohol and boiling the neutralised i-esidue with animal char- 
coal, the filtered solution and the amino-acid precipitated from it 
were still somewhat coloured. This amino-acid has not yet been 
obtained in a colourless condition; it crystallises in pale brown 
needles from water, in which it is rather readily soluble. Its con- 
version into 2 : 3-di-iodobenzenesulphonyl chloride, melting at 127°, 
confirmed its constitution : 

0-1937 gave 0'1701 CO2 and 0-0370 HoO. 0 = 23-96; H=2-ll. 

CgH^jOgNIS requires 0=24-07; H,=2-00 per cent. 

4i-Iodoaniline-Z-sulphonic A cic?.— Nineteen grams of ;p-nitrO" 
aiiiline-o-sulphonic acid (T., 1911, 99, 324) were diazotised in 
sulphuric acid solution by 5‘7 grams of sodium nitrite, and the 
bright yellow diazo-eompound was decomposed by potassium iodide. 
A voluminous yellow precipitate of potassium 2-iodo-5-nitrobenzene- 
sulphonate separated at once from the hot solution, and was 
collected and well washed with cold water. 'This salt was suspended 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid and reduced with stannous 
chloride, the completion of the rednction being readily ascertained 
by the change in colonr and in the appearance of the crystalline 
product. The amino-acid was purified, as usual, by precipitating 
it with concentrated acid from its solution in sodium carbonate. 
It separates from a concentrated aqueous solution in small, spark- 
ling crystals, from more dilute solutions in fine, transparent needles. 
Its conversion into 2 :5-di-iodpbenzenesulphonyl chloride, melting 
at 132°, afforded proof of its constitution: 
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()'1871 gave 0-1644 CO^ and 0*0331 0-23*96; H-1-97. 

CVH'oOj^NIS requires 0 — 24*07; H = 2*00 per cent. 

SohthiiUi/. — One hundred grams of water contain 1*36 grams of 
anhydrous acid at 25°. 

5-Jodoaniline-^~ml2)hoiiic acid was prepared from p-nitroaniline- 
o-siilphoiiic acid through 6-iodo-4-nitroaniline-2-siilphoiiic acid by 
( 1 ) removing the amino-group, (2) reducing the nitro-group. 
When the diazo-compound was boiled with alcohol, nitrogen was 
evolved rapidly, and, after about forty-five minutes, a clear, pale 
yellow solution was obtained, from which, on concentration, pale 
yellow crystals separated ; these were neutralised with sodium 
carbonate, and the sodium salt was recrystallised. Sodium ^-iodo- 
Ty~nUrohemcnes‘ulphonate was dissolved in hydrochloric acid and 
reduced with stannous chloride at 100° ; precipitation of the amino- 
acid as a cream-coloured, crystalline mass followed ‘almost immedi- 
ately. The acid, . dissolved in alkali and reprecipitated by mineral 
acid, was then repeatedly crystallised from hot water, separating in 
fine, white needles : 

0-1778 gave 0*1569 CO^ and 0*0326 H.O. 0-24*07; H-2*03. 

CgHcOjjNIS requires 0 — 24*07; H— 2*00 per cent. 

Soluhilit'i /. — One hundred grams of water dissolve 1‘31 grams of 
anhydrous acid at 25°. 

The constitution of the acid was established by replacing the 
amino-group by iodine and converting the resulting di-iodobeiizene- 
sulphonic acid into 3 :5-di-iodobenzenesulphonyl chloride, which 
crystallised from ether in needles melting at 93°. 

%J.od,oanUin'e-Z~ml‘phome .4 c«<7.— -o-Nitroaiiiline-jO-sulphoiiic acid 
was prepared (1) by nitrating snlphanilic acid according to 
Nietz'kfis method 1885, 18, 294), (2) by sulphonathig o-nitro- 

amliii© by Hardtung’s method (Annalen, 1881, 206, 96). After 
displacing the arnino-gronp by iodine, and subsequently reducing 
the nitro-group, the iodoaminosulphonic acid was obtained as a 
grey powder, which crystallised from a large bulk of water: 

0-2076 gave 0*1833 GO^ and 0'0388 HgO. C = 24*09; H-2-07. 

CgHeOgNlS requires C — 24 * 07 ; H— 2*00 per cent. 

Soluhility.- — One hundred grams of water contain 0‘48 gram of 
.acid at 25°.. 

2~Iodoamlme4-sulphonic acid was prepared as previously 
described (T., 1909, 95, 1693) (Found* 0-24*03; H-2-11. 
Calc.: C.— .24*07 ; H.— 2*00 per -eent,).; . » 
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SokiUUt-i/.— One hundred grams of water dissolve 2*07 grams of 
the anhydrous acid at 25°. 

3-Iodoaniliiie-4-sulplionic acid was prepared by reducing 2dodo- 
4-iiitrobeiizeiiesulpbonic acid (T., 1909, 96, 1708) by means of 
stannous chloride. The reduction proceeded rapidly on the water- 
bath, and was complete in less than an hour. The iodoamino-acid , 
precipitated from its solution in alkali by concentrated mineral 
acid, was recrystallised from water several times, separating in 
fine, transparent needles containing one molecule of water of 
crystallisation : 

0-1861 gave 0-1552 COg and 0*0425 HoO. C= 22-74.; H-2-53. 

C 6 Hc 03 NIS,H 20 requires 0 = 22*71; H = 2-62 per cent. 

Soluhility . — One hundred grams of water dissolve 0-194 gram of 
anhydrous acid at 25°. 

Conductivity experiments were carried out in Ostwald cells in 
a thermostat at 25°. An ordinary Wheatstone bridge, carefully 
calibrated, and standard resistances were employed. The con- 
ductivity water was obtained by distilling first with acid, then with 
alkaline permanganate, finally alone, in the ordinary form of 
apparatus, consisting of tin distilling flask, block-tin .condenser, 
and Jena-glass receiver. In making the solution of the acid for 
conductivity measurements, excess of the acid was shaken vigorously 
in a Jena-glass flask with conductivity water and allowed to remain 
for some time. The solid was then filtered off and the filtrate 
titrated against standard sodium hydroxide of slightly leas 
strength ; the solution was then diluted to that strength. Standard 
flasks, pipettes, and burettes were used throughout. 

In the preparation of the standard solutions, conductivity water 
was used throughout, if/ 10-Sodium hydroxide was titrated 
against A'/lO-hydrochloric acid which had previously been standard- 
ised by means of pure sodium carbonate, and each solution was 
then diluted to if/32, if/64, if/ 128, if/256, and titrations of one 
against the other were carried out in order that errors introduced 
by the hydrolysis of the indicator, phenolphthalein, at such con- 
siderable dilutions should he obviated. The results of experiments 
carried out under these conditions agreed well with those obtained 
by weighing out the add directly and dissolving it in the requisite 
amount of water. After one set of results had been obtained, the 
add was recrystallised and the conductivity again determined; the 
recrystallisations and subsequent: determination of conductivity 
were repeated until consecutive experiments gave identical results; 
in this way, the purity of the acid was guaranteed, in some cases, 
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ten crystallisations liad to be carried througb. before satisfactorily 
concordant results were obtained, 

Frirtlier experiments on tbe conductivities of tbe anilinesulplioiiic 
acids are being carried out, and it is hoped that the results may 
slioi'tly ’be ready for publication. 

I wish to express my thanks to Miss E. E. Field for valuable 
help given during the course of this investigation. 


Royal Holloway College, 
Enqlbeield Gkeen, 
SUEBBY. 


[jReceAved, October 8th, 1919.] 
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Chromatotetramminecobaltic salts 
(Briggs), 72. 

Cinnamic acid derivatives, molecular 
refractivity of (W’'alker and Ja.mes), 
1243. 

Coagulation of hydrosols (Mhkheejee 
and Sen), 461. 

Coal, composition of (Tideswell and 
„ WHSELltR), 619. 

oxidation of (Tideswell and Wheel- 
er), 895. 

Colloidal electrolytes (MoBain,.Laing, 
and Titley), i279. 

Colouring matters from quinolinic acid 
(Ghosh), 1102. 

See also Diyophantin. . 

^.>iVo-Conipounds, formation and sta- 
bility of (Ingold and Thorpe), 321. 

Conessine, 

Copper sulphate and sodium carbonate, 
chemistry of mixture.s of (Mokd and 
Heebrlein), 908. 


Copper : — 

Cupric bromide and chloride, complex 
compounds in solutioms of (Wat- 
kins and Denham), 1269. 

Copper organic compounds : — 

Cupric chloride, action of, witli jncj'- 
captans and thioainules (Riv), 871. 
salts, action of magnesium organic 
compounds with (Krizewsky and 
Turner), 559. 

Critical solution temperature of ternary 
mixtures (Orton and Jones), 1055. 

Croton gubouga, constituents of tlie bark 
of (Goodson and Clewer), 923. 

Cryptopidene, OjoH.oOi. 

Cryptopine, CgiHasOsN. 

Curcumin, CoiHaoOg. 

D. 

Diazonium salts, action of glyoxaline- 
carboxylic esters and anilicic-s witli 
(Fargheu and Pyman), 1015. 

Biazo-oxides, intenial, constitution of 
(Morgan and Evens), 1126. 

Biazophenols. See Diazo-oxides. 

Biffusion of solutions across membranes 
of amyl alcohol and copper forro- 
cyanide (Donnan and- Garner), 
1313. 

Bimethylrhodim, CalRyONS. 

2:5-Bimetliylthien, 

Bisaccharides, constitution of (Ha- 
worth and Leitch), 809, 

Bispersion, rotatory, of organic com- 
pounds (Lowry and Abram), 300, 

Bithiazylamine, CsHoNaS^. 

Bryophaatin, OaaHjgOis. 


E. 

Electrode, nitrogen, pfitential of 
(Usher and Vbnkatbswaran), 613. 

Electrolytes, colloidal. See Colloidal. 

Elemeats, chemical, and radioactive 
change (Soddy), L 

Equilibrium of solutions between 
membranes of amyl alcoliol and 
co]>per ferroeyanide (Don NAN and 
Garner), 1^18. 

Explosion, temperatures of, of endo- 
thermic substances (Datta and 
Ohatterjee), 1006. 

Extraction apparatus, automatic 
(Tcherniao), 1090. 

' F. ' .. 

Flame, propagation of, in gaseous mix- 
tures (Coward, Cabrenteii., and Pay- 
man), 27; (Payman and Whkelek), 
36; (White and Price), 1248, 1462; 
(Payman), 1436, 1446, 1454. 
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Flame, propagation of, in mixtures of 
ac'ctylorm and air (Mason and 

VVii'hikluk)) f>78. 

propogiitifin of, in mixtures of ethane 
a, mi air (WtiiOELRl!.), 81. 

Fluorite. See Fluorspar. 

Fluorspar (Blount and Sequeiea), 
705 . 

Freezing point of solutions (Fawsitt), 
790 . 

Freezing-point determinations, use of, 
in analysis (Fawsitt), 801. 


G. 

Galls. See Knoppor and Pea galls. 

Gases, ignition of mixtures of (Coward, 
CAuraNTER, ■ and Pavman), 27,* 
(Payman and Wheeljsr), 36 ; 
(Mason and WnKicuKR), 578; 
(WiiiTK and Prior), 1248, 1462; 
(Payman), 1436, 1446, 1454. 
explosive, oleotrieal ignition of 
fMORUAN), 94. 

Glutaconic acids, chemiatry of 
(Thorpr), 679. 

Glyoxalineoarhoxylic acids, anilide.sand 
esters, action of, with (liazoninm salt.s 
{PAiiaiiER and Pyman), 1015. 

Grignard reagents, action of, with 
esters of diiiarboxylio acids (Hui’- 
wouth), 1203. 


H. 

Hariaalme, C,3i:I,,.iOFg. 

Harman, 

Harmine, OiaHigONg. 

Hemlock, Oiwadian. See Tmga cam- 
demU. 

Hexoses, oonversion of, into their enolie 
and ethylene oxide forms (Aem- 
STRONO ami Hilditcii), 1410. 
.IMarrhena congoUmis, alkaloids of 
(Pym'AN), 163. 

Holarrhenine, O 24 H 3 BON 2 . ■ 

Hydrogen, equilibrium in the system : 
carbon, methane and (Oowabi) and 
Wilson), 1380, 

influence of hydrogen sulphide on the 
absorption of, by palladium 

■ (Maxtbd), 1050. 

combustion of carbon monoxide in 

■ (Rideal), 993. 

interaction of chlorine and (Chapman 
and White), 1264. 

Hydrosols, coagulation of (Mukheiuei!! 

■ and Sen), 461, 

.Hygrio acid, 4-hydroxy-, OeHuGsN. ' 
Hyoscine, 05^021041^, 


I. 

Ignition of gaseons mixtures (Cowarti, 
Oarpen'i'kr, and Payman), 27 ; 
(Payman and Wherlbir), 36; 
(White and Price), 1248, 1462 ; 
(Payman), 1436, 1446, 1454. 
of explosive gases by electric sparks 
(Moroan), 94. 

of mixtures of acetylene and air 
(Mason and Wheeler), 678. 
of mixtures of ethane and air 
(Wheeler), 81. 

Imino-compounds, formation and re- 
actions of (Ivon and Thorpe), 686. 

Indene derivatives (Ingold and 
Thorpe), 143. 

K. 

Ketones, condensation of, with cyano- 
acetamide, and with ethyl cyano- 
acetate (Kon and Thorpe), 686. 

Knopper galls, tannin from (Nieren- 
.stein), 1174. 

L. 

Lead .fu^sulphate (Denham), 109. 

Lectures, delivered before the Chemical 
Society (Soddy), 1 ; (Nicholson), 
855 ; (Jeans), 865. 

M. 

Magnesium, reaction between sodium 
chloride solutions and (Huohes), 272. 

Magnesium organic compounds, action 
of cupric salts on (Krizewsey and 
Turner), 569. 

Maltose, OijHgaO]!. 

Mercaptans, action of, with cupric and 
mercuric chlorides (RAy), 871. 
compounds of morcurio nitrite with, 
and their reactions with alkyl iodides 
(Ray and CtUHA), 261, 641, 1148 ; 
(RAy), 548, 

Mercury:-— 

Mercuric chloride, action of acetylene 
with (Chapman and Jenkins), 
847. 

sulphoxy chloride (RAy and Sen), 
652. 

Mercury organic compounds:™ 

Mercuric chloride, action of, with 
mercaptans and tHoamides (RAy), 

■ ;871.' 

iodide, reactionsof, with, ethyl aiilph- , 
ide and alkyl iodides (BAY and 
'■ Guha), 1164. ^ ^ 

Mercury mercaptide nitrites, reactions 
of, with alkyl iodides (RAy and 
Guha), 26, 641, 1148; (EAy), 548. 
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Metallic oxides, kinetics of the reduction 
o!^, by carbon (Sladb and Higson), 
205. 

sulphides, coagulation of hydrosols of 
(Mukheejee and Sen), 461. 
Meteloidine, OiaHaiO^N, _ 

Methoxyl groups, estimation of (Hewitt 
and Jones), 193. 

a- and j3-Methylrhodim, C4H5ONS. 
Mixtures, ternary, critical solution 
temperature of (Oeton and JoMffis), 
1055. 

Molecular refraetivity of cinnamic acid 
derivatives (Walker and James), 
1243. 

N. 

if'-ltS-isoNapi.thoxazonas, CyHYOaN. 
Nicotine, CjoHj^Nj. 

Nitrides, dissociation pressures of (Slade 
and Hiqson), 215. 

Nitrogen jiJsroxide or Utroxidi.& (nitne 
peroxide), mutual solubility of nitric 
acid and (Boitsfield), 45. 

Nitric acid, mutual solubility of 
nitrogen peroxide and (Bousfield), 
45. 

Nitrogen electrode. See Electrode. 
Nitroprussides, constitution and pro- 
perties of (Burrows and Turner), 
1429. 

O. 

Obituary notices : — 

James Hector Barnes, 409. 

John Percy Batey, 408. 

Charles William Dick, 409. 

George Carey Foster, 412. 

Edward Frank Harrison, 662, 

William Joel Kemp, 427. 

Sydney Lupton, 430. 

George Martinoau, 434. 

Sir Alexander Pedler, 436. 

Joseph Price Remington, 438, 

Jean Jacques Thcophile Schloe.sing, 
440. 

Alfred Senier, 446, 

John Bishop Tingle, 453. 

Olefine oxides, velocity of combination 
of sodium derivatives ot phenols with 
(Botd and Thomas), 1239. 

Optical rotatory power and chemical 
constitution (Singh and Mazumder), 
666 . " 

Organic compounds, rotatory dispersion 
of (Lowry and Abram), 800. 

Oscins, CgHigOaN. 

Oxygen, basic properties of, in organic 
acids and phenols, and its quadri- 
valency (Knox and Richards), 508. 


Oxygen, apparatins for estimation of, in 
air (Aston), 472. 

P. 

Palladium, influence of hydrogen siilpli- 
ide on the absorption of hydrogen 
by (Maxted), 1050. 

Pea galls, red, colouring matter of 
(Nibrenstkin), 1328. 

Phenols, basic properties of oxygen in 
(Knox and Richards), 508. 
iodination of (Cofman), 1040. 
sodium derivatives, velocity of combi- 
nation of, with olefine oxide.s (Boyd 
and Thomas), 1239. 

Phenol derivatives, oxidation of (Hin- 
shelwood), 1180. 

Phenylarsinic acids, suljstituted, estima- 
tion of arsenic in (Faroher), 982. 

Photography, new phenomenon in 
(McArthur and Stewart), 973, 

Porphyroxine, GjoHusOiN. 

Purity, determination of, by the critical 
solution temperature (Orton and 
Jones), 1194. 


Q. 

Quantum theory and atomic structure 
(Jeans), 865. 

Qmnolinanil,CijjHg02N2. 


E. 

Radiation hypothesis, application of, to 
catalysis (Lewis), 182, 710, 3360, 
Radioactive change and the conception 
of chemical elements (Soddy), 1. 


S. 

Sea water. See under Wai.Br. 

Selenium organic; compounds, aromatic 
(Pyman)_, 166. 

Soap solutions as colloidal electrolytes 
(McBain, Laing, and Titlky), 3 279, 
Soaps, hydration of tho particles fonn- 
ing the enrd of (MqBain and Tayi/ir), 
1300. 

Sodium carbonate and copper sulphate, 
chemistry of mixtures of (Mohd 
and Hbberlein), 908. 
chloride, free energy of dilution of 
aqueous solutions of (Allmasih 
and Polack), 1020. 
reaction between solutions of, and 
raetellio magnesium (Hughes), 

hypochlorite (Applibby), 1106. 
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Solutions, freezing point of (Fawsitt), 
790. 

diti'asion and eqnilibrinin of, between 
merabriinos of fnnyl alcohol and 
copper ferrocyanide (Donnan and 
Garneii), 1313. 

Spectra, einisaion, and the structure of 
atoms (N'ickolson), 855. 

Spectrophotometer, now sector (Lewis), 
312. 

Spiro-compotinds. See under Compounds. 

Stannous salts. See under Tin. 

Substitution, asymmetric, in the benzene 
ring (Gough and Thorpe), 1155, 

Sugars, conversion of, into their enolic 
and ethylene oxide forms (Ahmstrong 
and Hilihtch), 1410. 

Sugar-cane, aconitic acid in the juice of 
(Taylor), 886. 

Sulphides. See Metallic sulphides. 

T. 

Tannin from hemlock, preparation and 
reactions of (Manning and Nieren- 
stkin), 6*66, 

from .knopper galls (Niekenstein), 
1174. 

Tautomeric compounds, elimination of 
tlie carbetlioxyl group from (Ingolb 
and Thorpe), 143. 

Terpene derivatives, rotatory dispersion 
of (Lowry and Abram), 300. 


Thioamides, action of, witli cupric and 
mercuric cblorides (Ray), 876. 

Tin:— 

Stannous, chloride, reaction between 
arsenioua chloride and (Durrani’), 
134. 

Trichromato-octamminedicobalt 
(Briggs), 73. 

Tropic acid, OgllioOa. 

Tsiiga canademis (hendock), tannin of 
(Manning and Nierenstein), 662, 
Tsuginic acid, bromo-, C 3 llYO.iBr. 
Turicine, CYHJ 3 O 3 N. 


V. 

Valency, polar and non-polar (De), 127. 


W. 

Water, effect of electrolytes on the 
temperature of maximvin'' density 
of (Wright), 119. 

Sea "water, effect of sea-salt an the 
pressure of carbon dioxide and 
alkalinity in (Prideaitx), 1223, 
Weights, molecular, determination of, 
by measurement of vapour pressure 
lowering (Wright), 1165. 
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The following index of organic compounds of known empirical formula is arranged 
according to Richter’s system (see Lexikon der KoUemtoff -Verhmhmgm). 

The elements are given in the order C, H, O, N, 01, Br, I, F, S, P, and the 
remainder alphabetically. 

The com|)ounds are arranged — 

Firstly, in groups according to the number of carbon atoms (thus C| group, 
O 2 group, etc.). 

Secondly, according to the number of other elements besides carbon contained in 
the molecule (thus 5 IV indicates that the molecule contains five carbon atoms and 
four other elements). 

Thirdly, according to the nature of the elements present in the molecule (given in 
the above order). 

Fourthly, according to the number of atoms of each single element (except carbon) 
present in the molecule. 

Salts are placed with the compounds from which they are derived. The chlorides, 
bromides, iodides, and cyanides of quaternary ammonium bases, however, are registered 
as group-substances. 

Cl Group. 

CH 4 Methane, equilibrium in the system : carbon, hydrogen and (CowAui) and 
Wilson), 1380. 

CO Oarboa monoxide, combustion of, in hydrogen (Eideal), 993. 

CO 2 Carbon dioxide, pressure of, in. sea water (Prideattx), 1223. 

1 II 

CHK Hydroo 3 >'anic acid, catalytic reduction of (Baeratt and Titljsy), 902. 
CH 2 N 9 Biazomethane, interaction of, wfith carbamide and tbiocarbainide 
(Weener), 1168. 

CHsN" Methylamine, preparation of, from ehloropicrin (Piianklanp, OhaL“ 
LENOEE, and Nicholls), 159. 

1 in 

CH 40 Na Carbamide, decomposition of, in presence of nitric acid (Peiom), 1354; 

interaction of, with diazometliane and diazoethane (Weenmr), 1168. 

CRjNsS Thio carbamide, interaction of, with duizomethauo ami diazoetbaiiH, 
and its oxidation with potassium permanganate (Werner), 1168. 

COjFCls ehloropicrin (Gardner and Fox), 1188 ; reduction of (FranklanI), 
Cn ALLEN GEE, and FTicholls), 169, 

C2 Group. 

CaHa Acetylene, propagation of flame in mixtures of air and (Mason and 
Wheeler), 578 ; action of mercuric chloride with (Chapman and Jenkins), 

,.847. 

Calls Ethane, ignition of mixtures of air and (Wheeler), 81. 

2 II 

CjHjO^ Oxalic acid, double salts of, with the alkali metals (Rivett and 
O’Ccnnoe), 1346. 

C 2 S 40 a Acetic aoid, vapour pressure and dissociation of, in solution (McBain 
and Kam), 1332; lead sub-salt (Denham), 109; silver salt, solubility of, in 
acetic acid (Knox and Will), 853. 

CaHiN* Diazoethane, interaction of, with carbamide and thiocarbanridc 
(Werner), 1168. 

CsHeO Ethyl alcohol, ignition of. mixtures of ether, air and (White and 
Price), 1462., 

1530 
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2 III 

CsHgOA Nitrosomebliylurea, ijreparation and properties of (Wkbhbh), 
1095. 

Os Group. 

CsHsM., 2-Aniiuoglyoxaliue, and its salts (EARaiiicE and Pyman), 246. 

CMS Acetone, vapour pressure and density of mixtures of methyl ethyl ketone 
and (Pfiioi), 1116 ; ignition of mixtures of air and (White and* Pn ice), 1462. 

CgHgOa Methyl acetate, rate of hydrolysis of^ by hydrochloric acid (Burrows), 
1230. 

Propionic acid, silver salt, solubility of, in propionic acid (Knox and Will). 
8S3. 

C;jH 7 Na Substance, from oxidation of thiocarhamide with permanganate 
(Werner), 1173. 

CaHgOa Glycerol, and its nitric esters, absorption spectra of (Hbpworth), 840, 

3 III 

CaEjONs Oyanoacetamido, condensation of ketones with (Kon and Thorre), 
680. 

CgHeNaS Ethylwthiocarhamide, and its picrate (Werner), 1172. 

G4 Group. 

CjHg ^-Butylene, preparation of (King), 1406. 

4 II 

CiHoOo Tartaric acid, rotation dispersion of alkyl esters of (Fuankland and 
GaRNEe), 63(?,' 

G^HaNa 2-Methylglyoxaline, and its salts (PArgiier and PymAn), 231. 

C 4 H 6 O Methyl ethyl ketone, preparation of, from »-butyl alcohol (King), 
1404 ; vapour pressure and density of mixtures of acetone and (PiuaE), 1116. 

CdHiflO W'Butyl alcohol, pure, preparation of, and the detection of impurity in 
it (Okton and Jones), 1194. 

Ethyl ether, ignition of mixtures of alcohol, air and (White and Price), 1462. 

CiHiaS Ethyl sulphide, reactions of, with mercuric iodide and alkyl iodides 
(Ray and Guha), 1154, 

C4 HiiN Butylamine, preparation of (Werner), 1010. 

4 in 

Nitromothylglyoxalinos (FARGHERandPYMAN), 234. 

C 4 H 7 ONS Ala creatine, preparation of, audits salts (Farghbr and Pyman), 253, 

C4H»07N2 Glyceryl methyl ether dinitrate (Jones), 70, 

4 IV 

C 4 H 4 NCIS 2 -Chloro- 4 -methylthiazol 0 (Tcherkiac), 1072. 

C^HftONS a-, j 8 -, and 7*‘o*M;othylrhodim (Tcherniac), 1075. 

Thiocyaiioacetone, and its i8omerides (ToHERNiAc), 1071. 

Cb Group. 

CsHaNg 4,:5-I)imethylglyoxaliiie, and its hydrochloride (Farghiui and 
1.^yman), 233. 

GaHioNa 1) i a 0 wo p 6 n t a n e (Werner), 1 101. 

CsHjaO Amyl alcohol, use of, as a membrane (Donnan and GARNsa), 1318. 

, 5 m ' ■ / ■ ' _ d 

Glyoxaline-4;5-dicarboxylie acid, preparation of, and its sodium 
salt (‘'Fargmbr and Pyman), 227. 

Cj)H|j 04 N 3 2“Atninoglyoxaline-4;5-dicarboxylic acid (Faeoher and 
..■Pyman), .259. 

■ '1531 
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CcHsOaNs 2-MethyIglyoxaline-4-carbo3rylie acid, and its salts (ITAiiftHEn 
and Ptman), 230. 

C5H7ON3 S-Acetylaminoglyoxaline (Farghek and Pyman), 248. 

CsH^OgN Ethyl cyanoacetate, condensation of ketones with (Kon ami 
Thoiipb), 686. 

C5HX1O2N3 Nitroso-%-butylarea (Weiinmi), 1101. 

G5H12ON2 ?i-Butylurea (’VVernbr), 1101. 

5 IV 

CsHaONfiFe Nitroprnssic acid, alkali and methylaramoniiim salts (BiriiRows 
and Turiser), 1429. 

C5H^.0N'.C1 Grlyoxaline-4-acetyl chloride, hydrochloride of (Pabgher and 
Pyman), 1019, 

CsH-ONS Dimethylrhodim (Tcherniac), 1076. 

Ce Group. 

C6H4O4 Substance, from acetic anhydride andaconitic acid (Taylor), SS9. 

CflHaOs Aconitic acid, presence of, in sugar-cane juices, and its detection 
(Taylor), 886. 

CfiHsSa 2:5-Dim0thylthien (Tchbrniac), 1085, 

CfiHioNo 2;4:5-Triinethylglyoxaline, and its picrate (Pauohee and Pyman), 

233“ 

6 III 

CaRiNeFe Ferrocyanic acid, copper salt, use of, as a membrane (Donnan and 
Garner), 1313. 

CflHsClS _p-Chlorophenyl mercaptan, reaction of, 'with mercuric nitrite 
{EAy and Guha), 1164. 

C^HaOaS© Phenylselenions acid, preparation of, and its sodium salt 
(Pyman), 167. 

CeHsOgSe Phenylselenic acid, and its salt# (Pyman), 169. 

CgHgOgNs 2-Ethylglyoxaline-4-carbo.Yylio acid, and its picrate (Faiigher 
and Pyman), 1017. 

CgHnOsN 4-Hydroxyhygric acid (Goodson and Clewer), 926. 

C0 Hi 3ON Diacetonamine, jmeparation and reactions of (Everest), .688. 

CaHisOgKs Nitrosowamy lurea (Werner), 1101, 

6 IV 

CeHsOiNSe m-Nitrophenylselenious acid (Pyman), 169. 

CjjHsOgNSe m-Nitrophenylselenic acid, and its salts (Pyman), 170. 

CeHvOsNSe w-Aminophonylseleuic acid, and its aodhvm salt {Pyman), 175. 

6 V 

GsHsOsNIS lodoanilinesulphonic acids, condiictiYity of (Boylk), 1506. 

C? Group. 

CyHs Toluene, determination of purity of (Orton and Jones), 10.6.5 ; conimerciaL 
estimation of the purity of (Lumseen), 1366. 

7 Il\ 

CjHtJJ Methylaniline, preparation of (Franklano, Challenger, and 
Ficholls), 198. ; . 

®?H8^^|3-Tolyl mercaptan, reaction of, with mercuric nitrite (Kay ai).d Guha), 

C,Hi|Qs cyFoI-Iexanecarboxylic acid, preparation of (Ingolu and Thorpe), 
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7 III 

C7H10O2N3 Etliyl 2-metliylglyoxaline-4-carboxyIate (Fabgher and Pt 
man), 1017. 

CrHiaOaN Betonicine, and its salts (Goobson and Clewbe), 032. 

Til ri cine, and its salts (Goobson and Olewek), 931. 

7 IV 

CvHfiOsNAs l:2-Dihydrobenzoxazolone-4-arsinic acid (Firgher), 991. 
CyHoOsNsAs 5-Nitro-6-amino-m-toIylarsinic acid (Faiigher), 989. 
CtHtOsNsAs l:3“Bcnzodiazolearsinic acids (Baxter and Farghbr), 1S72, 
C7HSO3N3AS 7-Metbyl-l:2:3-b0nzotriazole-5-arainic acid (Baxter and 
Fargher), 1378. 

C-HnOaNaAs 5:6-Diamino‘7n-tolylarsinic acid (Baxter and FARGHErB, 
1377. 

Os Group. 

C 8 Hio 04 <!yc?oHoxane-l:l-dicarboxylic acid (Ingold and Thobi’e), 376. 
CaHiaO,, 7'Metliylbutane-ai35-tricarboxylic acid, preparation of (Thorpe), 
.684. 

CgHiaOg Dimethyl methylarabinoside (Irvine and Dick), 599. 

CsHibN Ti-Dibutylamino, preparation of (Werner), 1010. 

8 III 

CsH^O^Br Broinotsuginic acid (Manning and Nierenstein), 0<)4. 

CbHc, 0..N3 Nitros obenzylurea (Werner), 1101. 

ObHoNoSb d ithiazylainine, audits hydrochloride (Tchbuniao), 1082. 
CsHioONa a-Cyano-A^-ci/c/openteneacotamide (Kon and Thorpe), 697. 
•'"’'OsHiaO^^Na Ethyl 2-ethylglyoxaline-4-carboxylate (F arueer and Pyman), 
1018. 

CsHiaOsNa Ethyl a-hydi’oxy-i8-glyoxaline-4-propionate (Fargher and 
Fyman), 1020. 

CgHisOaN Os cine, and its salts, resolution of (King), 476. 

CgONgSo Substance, from chloropicrin and the potassium salt of 2:5-dithiol- 
l:3;4-thiodiaaole (liiY, Gbha, and Das), 1312, 

8 IV 

CgHsiOaNSe 7R-Acetylaminopheiiylseleniou.$ acid, and its sodium salt 
'(Pyman), 173. 

CgHaOaNaAs Methyl-l:3-benzodiazol e-5-arsinic acids (Baxter and Farg- 
HEii), 1377. ’ 

CgHflOiNS© «;,-Acetylaininophouylseleuic acid, salts of (IYman), 174. 

C9 Group. 

CaHaOa Atropic acid, preparation of (McKenzie and Wood), 834. 

Cinnamic acid, molecular refractivity of derivatives of (Walker and James), 
1243. 

C(,HbM 2 2-PheiiylgIyoxaline, preparation of, and its salts (Faeghbr and 
Pyman), 232. 

CoHaN.j, Bonzeneazoglyoxaline (Fargher and Pyman), 237. 

CijHioOa .Ati'olactinic acid, preparation of (McKenzie and Wood), 833. 
««Hydroxy-m-tolylacetic acid (Gough and Thorpe), 1162. 

Tropic acid, and its salts, resolution of (King), 476. 

Tropic acids, preparation of (McKenzie and Wood), 828. 

0310^4 2-Amino-4-jp-aminophenylglyox.alinc, and its salts (pARaHER and 
. Pyman), 239. 

CuHiaOs cycfoP(iutane-l:l-diacGtic anhydride (Kon aiid TjUHUTii), 700. 
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CsHwO-i ;8-Methyl-j3-zsopropylglutaric anhydride (Kom and Thoiu'k), 
702. 

C9H14O4 c2/cZoPentane-l:l-diacetic acid, and its silver salfc (Kon and Ilioiii'K}, 
700. 

CsHmOj Trimethylsaccharolactone (Hawoeth and Ltsitch), SIC. 

CgHieOi ^-Methyl-)S-lwpropylglutaric acid (Kon and '.ri!OHi‘E), 702. 

9 III 

C3H7N4BP 2- and 4-p-Bromobenzeneazoglyoxalinea (Farghk!!. and PvMAN), 
243. 

CgHaNBr a).Brorao-'m-toiylacetonitrile(GoTJGH.andTHOiiPEX IIBL 

CgHgON w-Hydroxy-??i-tolylacetonitrile (Gough and Thorpe), 1162. 

CgHgOoCl )3-OIilorohydratropic acid, preparation of (MuKenj^os and Woon), 
835. 

CgHaOjBr Metdryl bromotsugin ate (Manning and NnciiENSTEiN ), OCM. 

CgHgN^Br 2-5'-Broino-2'-aniiiioanilinoglyoxaline (Eaugeieu .and Pv-man), 
246. 

C9H10ON2 Base, from reduction of 5-benzeneazo-4-methylg!yox, aline, (FAJHiElER 
and Byman), 253. 

CflHt30.2N Imide of c7/rfopentaiie-l:l-diacetic acid (Kon and Thorems), 700. 

CgHzoOka as-Dibuty Icarbamide (Wkunek), 1014. 

9 IV 

CaHioOoNAs 6-Oxalylamino-m-tolylarsinic acid (Faekehee!,), 089. 

CaHioOjNAs 5-Nitro-6-hydroxy-?ft-tolylar8inic acid (Faucseekie!), 990. 

CgHsiOaNgAs 2:7-Dimethyl-l:3'benzocliazole-5-ar8inic iicid (Hax’I'kr euhI 
Faeghbk), 1379. 

CgEisONOi Dibutylcarbamyl chloride (Wbknmb), 1013. 

Cio Group. 

CioHgOa Aldehyde, from hemlock tannin (Manning and Nieeknhtiwn), 668. 

C10H8O4 Acid, and its salts, from oxidation of aldehyde from hemlock tannin 
(Manning and Nibrenstein), 668. 

CioHsS a-Naphthyl mercaptan, reaction of, with mercuric nitrite (KAy and 
Guha), 1150. 

C10H9N /3-Naph thy lamiue, formation of diazoamino-coinpounda from (Norman), 
673. 

CnjHioNi Beuzeneazo'd-methylglyoxalinea (Faegiihib, and Pyman), 249. 

C10H12O3 Ethyl Z-mandelate, catalytic raccmisEitidn of (McKenzie smd Weekn), 
602. 

C10H12N4 2-Amino-5-j?-aminophenyl-4-methylglyoxalino, and its salts 
(Fabgher and Pyman), 250. 

CmjHisN Neomethylhydrindamines, optically active, and thi:ilra!:dte(IlAEiiUf!), 
61, 

C10H14O2 Glycol 0- and m-xylyl ethers (Boyd and TiioMAa), 1243. 

CioHiiNj Nicotine, physical constants of (Jerhoott), 104. 

Caofli604 2-MethylcycZopentane-l:l'diac6tic acid (Eon and Thoj:u-f.), 697. 

. 7 710 m,. ' 

CioHrOaN 4.Ni tro.,e-n a phthol (Morgan and Evens), 1132. 

CioHirOsNs 2:4-Dinitro-a-naphthylamine, prepaRition of (Moiwan awl 

. . 'Evens), 1128. , . - . 

G1PH3O2N3 2-Phenylglyoxaline-4’Carboxylic acid (FAiiOHBEi. and Pyman), 

CJ0H9ON3 2-DcnzoylaTOinoglyoxaline (Fargher and I’yman), 243. 
Giyoxaline-4-carlroxyanilide(FARG.HER and Pyman), 228. 
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CioHoObBf ' Acotyl derivatwe of bromotsuginic acid (Manning and Nieeen- 
STEIN), 664. 

CioHflNiBP 4*|»-Bromobenzeneazo-2-metbylglyoxaline (Faiigheb. and 
pyMAN), 266. 

CioHwONs Basie, from reduction of 5'benzeneazo-4-metliyIglyoxaline (Faughbe 
and Pyman), 265. 

CjoHuOdBp Ethyl bromotsuginate (Manning and Kiebenstisin), 664. 

10 IV 

CioHsOaNaSs Substance, from chloroacetic acid and the potassium salt of 
2-thiol-5-thio-4-phcnyl-4:5-dibydro-l:3:4-tbiodiazole (Bay, Guha, and Das), 
1312. 

CioHsNsBpSs Substance, from ethylene bromide and the potassium salt of 
2-thiol-5-thio-4-phenyl-4;5-dihydro-l:3:4-thiodiazole (EIt, Guha, and Das), 
1312.. 

C10H13O5N2AS 3;4-Diacetylaminophenylarsiaic acid (Baxter and 
Eargher), 1376. 

Cii Group. 

CuHflN Indenyi-3-acetonitrile (Inoolt) and Thorpe), 152. 

C11H10O4 Ethyl ester of acid, from hemlock tannin (Manning and Nierkn- 
. stein), 668. 

CjuHiiN ^-Naphthylmethylamine, preparation of (Morgan and Evans), 
1140* 

CiiHiaO* /3-£«j-Carboxy-m>tolylpropionic acid, and its salts (Gohoh and 
Thorpe), 1164. 

"CiiHi^Og 6-cycfoH e X a n e sp&G d i cycZo pent an-3-o n e-1 -c a r b 0 x y 1 i c a 0 i d (Ingoed 
and Thorpe), 364. 

CuHwOb cyctoBentane-lU'dimalonic acid (Kon and Thorpe), 700. 

CuHiflOg Glycol mesityl ether (Boyd and Thomas), 1248. 

CnHiaOa 5-cycZoHexanesjnJrocyc7opentan,-3-one-l-carboxylic acid (Inqoli) 
and Thorpe), 872. 

CiiHisOg S-cj/cZoHexanesjjirocycZopeiitan-S-oM-oarboxylic acid (iNGOiii) 
and Thorpe), 873. 

CuHisO* 2-Methylc2/cfohoxane-l:l-diaceiic acid, and its silver salt (Ko,n and 
Thorpe), 694. 

Tolyloue'4"iF-ji-butyldiamines, and theu’ hydrochlorides (Rjfiiu,Y 
and Hickinbottom), 176, 

11 III 

CuHflOsM 4*Hitro-AnGphthyl methyl other (Morgan and Evens), 1133. 

CiiHioON's l-Nitroso-^-naphthylmethylamine (Morgan and Evans), 1141. 

CuHiiONg 2»Methylglyoxaline»4"Carboxyanilide (Eargher and Pxman), 
230. 

CiiHxiOaH Aci;-Cyano'm-tolylproj)ionic acid (Gough and Thorpe), 1104. 

CiiHixOsNg tt>-Imide-aa'-dicyanocyC(5£>pentane-l;X-diacotic acid (Kon and 
Thorpe), 701. 

CiiHiiOaCl Ethyl a-chlorocinnamates (Walker and James), 1247. 

CiiHiaOA «-Di-imide of cycfopentan 6-1:1 -dimalonic acid (KoN and 
Thorpe), 699. ■ ' ' 

CiiHiaON oj-Ethoxy-m-tolylacetonitrilc (Gough and Thorpe), 1163. 

CiiHisOaNs w-lmide of ft/.dicyano.^-mcthyl-iS-tso'pi'opylSl'^^^f'i'^® acid 
(Kon and Thorpe), 702. ' 

G11H14O2N4 w-Di-iminodi-imide of mifopentane-lsl-dimalonic acid 
(■+■ |H*0) (Kon and Thorpe), 698, 

"'uxvv ■ ■ isbs-' ■ , , 3:m: 
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CuHis 04M3 W-Inude of aa"-dicarbainylc^cfopeJitane-lil-diacetic aeid 

{koN and Thoiipe), 701. 

Cl HtTO^W Amide of cycZopentane-Ul-dimalonic acid (Kon and Ti!ORrE|, 
699. 

11 IV 

OiiHsOyMiS 2-i;-Suiphobenzeneazoglyoxaline-4:5.dicai-boxylic acid 
(4- 2H2O), and its soditim salt (Fakghbb and Pyman), 268. 

C12 Group. 

O12H10 Diplienylj preparation of (Krizewsky and Turmr), 559. 

12 11 

CijHioNa Harman, preparation of, and its salts (Perkin and Robinson), 971. 

CiAiN a-Ind enyl-2“ and -3-propionitriles (Inooli) and ThoRPE), 153. 

C12H12O4 &-cyclo Hexane spiro d i cyclop e n t a n-3-o ne-1 :2.d i c a r b 0 x y 1 i c a n b y d r 
“ ide (Ingold and Thorpe), 863. 

C12H14O5 '-Anbydride of 3-(!^cZobexaneaj5irt)>l-methylc7/cZoprapauo*l:l';2*; 
tricarboxylic, acid (Ingold and Thorpe), 379. 

S-a/cZoH exane^irodicycZapentan-3-one-l:2-dicarboxylic ' acid (IhgoIiD 
and Thorpe), 382. 

cZs-3-H y d r 0 X j-i-cyclo b e x y 1 cycld'^a n t an-2-o n e-8;4-d i c a r b 0 x y 1 i 0 anhydr- 

ide (Ingold and Thorpe), 366. 

CisHiiO? Ethyl dihydrogen 5:5-dimethyldicycZopentan-3-one-X!2;4-tri- 
oarboxylate (Ingold and Thorpe), 383. 

CiaHiflOfi d'cyclo Hexane spiro-l-ra ethyl cyclo propane-1 1 r i c ar b 0 x y ! i cl 

acid (Ingold and Thorpe), 379. 

CIS- and tram-B-'H y dr o x j-i-cyclo hexyl cyclo b u t a n-2-o n e-3;4-d i 0 a r b 0 X y 1 i C? 
acids, and their salts (Ingold and Thorpe), 364. 

OiaHisOg 2:4-Dimethyla^cZ(?hexane l;l-diacetic anhydride (KoN and 
Thorpe), 696. 

C12H20O4 2;4-Dimetliylc2/cZaliexane.l:l-diaoetic acid (KoN and Thokim';), 
695. 

OibHujOu Maltose, constitution of (Irvine and Dick), 693 ; (Haworth and 
Leitch), 809. 

12 m 

OiaH^OaN i|^-l:8“«wN'aphthoxa20nes, and their salts (Bey and Boswami), 531. 

CisHsOgN Indonyl-2- and -3-cyanoacetic acids (Ingold and Thorpe), 151. 

CjgHaOsNa 6-Nitrophenol-2-axoresorcin ol (Morgan and Evens), 

GiaHioOaNa Ar-lsritroso-5:6:7:8-tetrahydro-ij>-l!8-&(3inaphtho.'caxon0 (Dky 
and Goswami), 639. 

CjiaHiiOaN 6:6:7 :8-Tetraliydro-»l«-l:8-fsanaphthoxazoiie (DEY and GosWAMf), 
588. 

CiaHiiOaCl Ally! ra-chlorocinnamates (Walker and James), 1247. 

CiaHiiOjAs i?p'.Dihydxoxydiphenylar8inic acid (FAitciHEa), 986. 

CisHjaOaNa Ethyl 2-phenylglyoxalin,C"4-carbo.xylate (B^argiier and 
, Pyman),,1019. ■. 

GisHiASOs Di-»4-aminophenyl diselenide, and its hydrocMorido (Pvman), 

CliaHwONs 2-Ethylglyoxaline-4-carbGxyan,ilide (Eargher and Pyman), 

C'laHwOaN’a oJ-Imide of cta'dicyano-2-methylc«cZopentan6.1:l-diace tic acid 
(Kon and Thorpe), 697. 

C12H15O3N3 iw-lmide of aa'-dicyano-jJ-methyl-jS-xf^-butylglutario acid (Kon 
and Thorpe), 702. 
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